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HISTORY  OF  THE  WAR 

BETWEEN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OP  AMERICA, 

Dusma  the  years  1812,  1818,  akd  1814. 

CH1.PTXB  XII. — (Continued.) 

Ths  seemingly  careless  manner  m  which  the 
Capture  of  schoonon.  capture  of  the  two 
schooners  is  disposed  of  is  worthy  of  remark, 
it  being  incidentally  brought  in  as  if  an  affair 
quite  unconnected  with  the  action,0f  so  petty  a 
skirmish  deserved  the  name)  and  only  arising 
from  an  error,  the  effect  of  excess  of  bravery. 
The  last  item  respecting  the  Sylph^  has  been 


Ijate  in  the  afternoon  I  made  the  signal  of  recall, 
and  formed  in  close  order.  Wind  daring  the  night 
from  the  westward,  and  after  midnight  squally ; 
kept  all  hands  at  quarters  and  beat  to  windward 
in  hopes  to  gaio  the  wind  of  the  enemy.     At  two 
AM.  missed  two  of  our  schooners ;  at  daylight 
disooTered  the  missing  schooners  to  be  the  Ha- 
milton and  Scourge.    Soon  after,  spoke  the  Go- 
Temor  Tompkins,  who  informed  me  that  the  Ha- 
mihon  and  Sconrge  both  overset  and  sank  in  a 
heavy  sqnall,  about  two  o'clock ;  and,  distressing 
to  relate,  every  soul  perished,  except  sixteen. 
This  fiital  accident  deprived  me  at  once  of  the 
services  of  two  valuable  offlicers,  Lieut,  Winter 
and  Sailing  Master  Osgood,  and  two  of  my  best 
adioonera,  mounting  together  14  guns.    This  ac- 
cident giving  to  the  enemy  decidedly  the  supe- 
riority, I  thought  he  would  take  advantage  of  it, 
particalariy  as  by  a   change  of  wind   he  was 
again  brought  dead  to  windward  of  n.e.    Formed 
the  line   upon  the  larboard  tack  and  hove  to. 
Soon   after  stz  a.m.  the  enemy  bore  np  and  set 
studding-sails,   apparently  with  an  intention  to 
brsng  OS   to  action.    When  he  had  approached 
-  -  -    four  miles  he  brought  to,  on  starboard 


most  judiciously  introduced  to  cover  the  ad- 
mission of  "the  effects  of  too  much  bravery," 
but  still  it  was  not  quite  enough  without  the 
usual  contrast  of  the  merits  of  the  respective 
commanders,  so  we  are  gravely  told  first  that 
Commodore  Chauncey  partook  of  a  splendid 
dinner  prepared  for  him,  in  Washington  Hall, 
New  York,  in  honor  of  the  affair,  and  in  the 
next  paragraph  informed  that  Sir  J.  Teo  was 
a  blustering  bully  with  whom  discretion  was 
the  better  part  of  valour,  and  from  whom,  as 
a  British  official,  truth  could  not  be  expected. 
We  are  most  fortunately  enabled  to  test 
the  value  of  Commodore  Chauncey's  official 
letter,  and  the  remarks  of  Mle§*  Register,  by 
the  following  letter,  from  one  of    General 


tack.  Findmg  that  the  enemy  had  no  intention 
of  bringing  us  to  action,  I  edged  away  to  gain  the 
land,  in  order  to  have  the  advantage  of  the  land 
breeze  in  the  afternoon.  It  soon  after  fell  calm, 
and  I  directed  the  schooners  to  sweep  up  and 
engage  the  enemy.  About  noon  we  got  a  light 
breeze  from  the  eastward.  I  took  the  Oneida  in 
tow,  as  she  sailed  badly,  and  stood  for  the  enemy. 
When  the  van  of  our  schooners  was  within  about 
one  and  a  half  or  two  miles  of  his  rear,  the  wind 
shifted  to  the  westward,  which  again  brought  him 
to  windward ;  as  soon  as  the  breeze  struck  him, 
he  bore  up  for  the  schooners  in  order  to  cut  them 
off  before  they  could  rejoin  me ;  but  with  their 
sweeps,  and  the  breeze  soon  reaching  them  also, 
they  were  soon  in  their  station^  The  enemy  find- 
ing himself  foiled  in  this  attempt  upon  the 
schooners,  hauled  his  wind  and  hove  to.  It  sooa 
became  very  squally,  and  the  appearance  of  its 
continuing  so  during  the  night ;  and  as  we  had 
been  at  quarters  for  nearly  forty  hours,  and  being 
apprehensive  of  separating  from  some  of  the 
heavy  sailing  schooners  in  the  squall,  I  was  induced 
to  ran  in  towards  Niagara,  and  anchor  outside  the 
bar.    Ctaend  Boyd  rery  handsomely  offered  any 
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puce's  officers,  which  found  its  way  by  mis- 
take into  the  United  States   Gazette  of  Sept 
•th.    The  writer,  having   previously  stated 
the  American  force  at  two  ships,  one  brig  and 
eleven  schooners,  says — **  On  the  10th,  at 
midnight,  we  came  within  gun  shot,  every 
man    in  high  spirits.    The    schooners  com- 
menced the  action  with  their  long  guns  which 
did  great  execution.     At  half-past  twelve,  the 
commodore  fired  his  broadside,  and  gave  three 
cheers,  which  were  returned  from  the  other 
ships,  the  enemy  closing  fast    We  lay  by  for 
our  opponent,  the  orders  having  been  given 
not  to  fire  till  she  came  within  pistol  sliot, — 
the  enemy  kept  up  a  constant  fire.     Every 
gun  was  pointed,  every  match  ready  in  hand, 
and  the  red  British  ensign  plainly  to  be  de- 
scried by  the  light  of  the  moon ;  when  to  our 
utter  astonishment,  the  commodore  wore  and 
stood  S.  E.  leaving  Sir  James  Veo  to  exult  in 
the  capture  of  two  schooners,  and  in  our  re- 
treat which  was  certainly  a  very  fortunate 
one  for  him."    Farther  comment  on  the  afiair 
is  quite  unnecessary  after  this  letter,  which 
is  the  most  satisfactory  proof  we  could  have 
adduced,  first  of  the  correctnesH  of  the  account 
we  took  from  the  Natal  RegUter — secondly, 
of  the  meanness  of  Commodore  Chauncsy  in 
penning  the  dispatch  we  have  given  in  our 


assistance  in  men  that  I  might  require.  I  received 
150  Boldiers,  and  distributed  them  in  the  different 
vessels,  to  assist  in  boarding  or  repelling  board- 
ers, as  circumstanoes  might  require.  It  blew 
very  heavy  in  squalls  during  the  night  Soon 
after  day  discovered  the  enemy^s  fleet  bearing 
north ;  weighed  and  stood  after  him.  The  wind 
soon  became  light  and  variable,  and  before  12 
o^clock  quite  calm.  At  five,  fresh  breezes  from 
the  north,  the  enemy^s  fleet  bearing  north,  dis- 
tant about  four  or  five  leagues.  Wore  the  fleet 
in  succession,  and  hauled  upon  a  wind  on  the  lar- 
board tack.  At  sundown  the  enemy  bore  N.W. 
by  K.  on  the  starboard  tack.  The  wind  hauling 
to  the  westward  I  stood  to  the  north- 
Tvard  all  ni^;ht  in  order  to  gain  the  north  shore. 
At  daylight  tacked  to  the  westward,  the  wind 
having  changed  to  NN. W.  Soon  after,  discovered 
the  enemy's  fleet,  bearing  S.\V.  I  took  the  Asp, 
the  Madison,  and  the  Fair  American  in  tow,  and 
made  aH-aail  in  chase.  It  was  at  this  time  we 
thought  of  realizing  what  we  had  been  so  long 
toiling  for ;  but  before  twelve  o'clock  the  wind 
chanf^ed  to  W.S.W.,  which  brought  the  enemy 
to  windward;  tacked  to  the  northward;  at  three, 
the  wind  inclining  to  the  northward,  wore  to  the 
southward  and  westward,  and  made  the  signal 
for  the  fleet  to  make  all  sail.  At  four  the  enemy 
bore  S.S.W.;  bore  up  and  ateered  for  him.  At 
five  observed  the  enemy  becalmed  under  the 


notes,  and  thirdly,  of  the  utter  want  of  prin- 
ciple of  both  the  American  government  and 
their  official  organ,  MM  Weelly  Register. — 
It  is  almost  unnecssary  to  add  that  an  order 
was,  soon  after  the  appearance  of  this  letter, 
issued  at  Washington,  forbidding  any  officer 
to  write,  with  the  intention  of  publlcation,any 
accounts  of  the  operations  of  the  fleet  and 
army. 

The  officer,  who  has  so  opportunely  enabled 
us  to  add,  to  the  evidence  already  brought 
forward,  one  more  proof  of  the  unworthy 
means  adopted  by  American  commanders 
and  their  rulers,  at  Washington,  to  delude  a 
vain  glorious  people  with  ficticious  statements 
of  their  prowess,  has  unwittingly  raised  the 
veil  which  the  cabinet  at  Washington  would 
have  willingly  suffered  to  remain  over  Chaun- 
cey  and  his  doings.  He  says,  "  we  proceeded 
directly,"  (which,  we  presume  means,  after 
they  had  done  chasing  Sir  James  Yeo  to 
Kingston,)  **  for  Sackett^s  Harbour,  where  we 
victualled  and  put  to  sea,  the  next  day,  after 
our  arrival,  Angust  14th.  On  the  16th  we 
discovered  the  enemy  again  and  hurried  to 
quarters,  again  got  clear  of  the  enemy  by 
dint  of  carrying  sail,  and  returned  to  Sackett^s 
Harbor.  On  Uie  18th  we  again  fell  in  vrith 
the  enemy  steering  for  Kingston,  and  we 


land,  ncaring  him  very  fast  with  a  fine  breeze 
from  NN.W.  At  six  formed  the  order  of  battle 
withia  about  four  miles  of  the  enemy.  The  wind 
at  this  time  very  light.  At  7  the  wind  changed 
to  S.W.  and  a  fresh  breeze,  which  again  placed 
the  enemy  to  windward  of  me.  Tacked  and 
hauled  upon  a  wind  on  the  larboard  tack,  under 
easy  sail,  the  enemy  standing  after  us.  At  nine, 
when  within  about  two  gunshot  of  our  rear,  he 
wore  to  the  southward ;  I  stood  on  to  the  north- 
ward under  easy  sail ;  the  fleet  formed  in  two 
lines,  a  part  of  the  schooners  formed  the  weather 
line,  with  orders  to  commence  the  fire  upon  the 
enemy  as  soon  as  their  shot  would  take  effect, 
and  as  the  enemy  reached  them  to  edge  down 
upon  the  line  to  leeward  and  pass  through  the 
intervals  and  form  to  leeward.  At  about  half 
past  ten  the  enemy  tacked  and  stood  afler  us. 
At  eleven  the  rear  of  our  line  opened  his  fire 
upon  the  enemy;  in  about  fifteen  minutes  the 
fire  became  general  from  the  weather  line,  which 
was  returned  from  the  enemy.  At  half  past  1 1  tha 
weather  line  bore  up  and  passed  to  leeward,  ex- 
cept the  Growler  and  Julia,  which  soon  after  tacked 
to  the  southward,  which  brought  the  enemy  be- 
tween them  and  me.  Filled  the  maintopsail  and 
edged  two  points  to  lead  the  enemy  down,  not 
only  to  engage  him  to  more  advantage,  but  to  lead 
him  firom  the  Growler  and  Julia.  He,  however, 
kept  his  wind  until  he  completely  se  parated  those 
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reached  the  harbor  on  the  19th.  ThU  i$  the 
result  of  two  eruises,  the  first  of  which  hy 
proper  guidance  might  have  decided  in  our 
favour  the  superiority  on  the  lake  and  con- 
sequently in  Canada^ 

We  take  leave  of  Commodore  Chaunccy  for 
the  present  with  these  two  striking  instances 
of  his  having  (according  to  American  writers 
and  official  bulletins)  chased  the  British  com* 
mander  all  around  the  lake. 

The  demonstration  against  Fort  George  is 
^  ^^  1  ^  very  pithily  described. 
F6rt  Oeorfn»  by  Sir  byventas — "Nothmgof 
George  Prevost.  moment  happened  in  the 

centre  division,!  until  joined  by  Sir  George, 
for  a  few  days,  when  a  grand  demonstration 
was  displayed,  by  marching  the  enemy  up  the 
hill,  and  down  again,  ,which  resulted  in  satis- 
fying him  that  nothing  could  be  done  to 
dislodge  the  enemy."  We  might  safely  adopt 
this  description,  for  an  examination  into  the 
&ci8  will  afford  very  litUe  else  to  record. 
Christie  handles  this  subject  very  fiurly,  but 
he  is  obliged  to  admit,  after  attempting  a  sort 


two  vessels  from  the  rest  of  the  sqaadron,  ex- 
changed a  few  shot  with  this  ship  as  be  passed, 
without  injury  to  us,  and  made  sail  after  our  two 
Bcbooners.  Tacked  and  stood  after  him.  At  12 
(midaight)  finding  that  I  must  either  separate 
from  the  rest  of  the  squadron,  or  relinquish  the 
hope  of  saving  the  two  which  had  separated,  I 
reluctantly  gave  up  the  pursuit,  refoined  the 
squadron  then  to  leeward,  and  formed  the  line  on 
the  starboard  tack.  The  firing  was  continued 
between  our  two  schooners  and  the  enemfa  fleet 
until  about  one  A.3f.,  when,  I  presume,  they  were 
obliged  to  surrender  to  a  force  so  much  their 
superior.  Saw  nothing  more  of  the  enemy  that 
night ;  soon  after  daylight  discovered  them  close 
in  with  the  north  shore,  with  one  of  our  schoon- 
ers in  tow,  the  other  not  to  be  seen.  I  presume 
she  may  have  been  sunk.  The  enemy  showed 
no  disposition  to  come  down  upon  us,  although 
to  windward,  and  blowing  heavy  from  W.  The 
ichooners  labouring  very  much,  I  ordered  two  of 
the  dullest  to  ran  into  Niagara  and  anchor.  The 
gale  increasing  very  much,  and  as  I  could  not  go 
bto  Niagara  with  this  ship,  I  determined  to 
nm  to  Genesee  Bay,  as.  a  shelter  for  the  small 
vessels,  and  with  the  expectation  of  being  able  to 
obtain  provjsions  for  the  squadron,  as  we  were  all 
nearly  out,  the  Medusa  and  Oneida  not  having 
a  single  day^s  onboard  when  we  arrived  opposite 
Genesee  Bay.  I  found  there  was  every  pros- 
pect of  the  gale*s  continuing,  and  if  it  did,  I 
eonld  ran  to  this  place  and  provision  the  whole 
iqoadron  with  more  certainty,  and  nearly  in  the 

tTeritas  aUodoa  here  to  the  events  whioh  oecurred 
after  Colonel  Biahopp's  death. 


of  an  excuse  for  Sir  George,  that,  **  the  pres- 
tige which  surrounded  his  military  character 
improved  by  the  popularity  he  was  acquiring 
as  a  chief  governor,  had  been  sensibly  influ- 
enced by  his  failure  at  Sackef  t's  Harbour,  and 
the  present  fruitless  "  demonstration  "  as  (t^ 
cover  his  second  failure)  he  termed  it,  dis- 
pelled   what    little    confidence    in    him,  as 
commander  of  the  forces,  the  army,  and  those 
in  the  country  the  best  able  to  judge  of  his 
abilities  as  such,  previously  entertained."  The 
only  excuse  that  even  Christie's  good  nature 
could  find  was,  that  "  the  whole  force  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Fort  George,  at  that  period, 
did  not  exceed  two  thousand  men,  on  an  ex- 
tended line  while  that  of  the  enemy  in  Fort 
George  exceeded  four  thousand."    The  sum 
of  the  whole  affair  is  that.  Sir  George  (for 
reasons  best  known  to  himself,  as  he  has  not 
chosen  to  make  them  public)  determined  to 
make  an    attack   on   Fort  George  on   the 
24th  August,  and  a  movement  was  made  for 
an  assault  upon  ^t.    The  British  drove  in  the 
pickete,  several  of  which  were  taken,  advanc- 
ing to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  enemy. 


same  time  that  I  could  at  Genesee,  admitting 
that  I  could  obtain  provisions  at  that  place. 
After  bringing  the  breeze  as  far  as  Oswego,  the 
wind  became  light,  inclining  to  a  calm,  which  has 
prolonged  our  passage  to  this  day.  I  shall  pro- 
vision the  squadron  for  five  weeks,  and  proceed 
up  the  lake  this  evening,  and  when  I  return  again 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  communicate  more  agreeable 
news  than  this  communication  contains. 

The  loss  of  the  Growler  and  Julia,  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  have  been  lost,  is  mortifying 
in  the  extreme ;  and  although  their  commanders 
disobeyed  my  positive  orders,  I  am  willing  to  be- 
lieve that  it  arose  from  an  error  of  judgment  and 
excess  of  zeal  to  do  more  than  was  required  of 
them;  thinking,  probably,  that  the  enemy  in- 
tended to  bring  us  to  a  general  action,  they 
thought,  by  gaining  the  wind  of  him  they  would 
have  it  more  in  their  power  to  injure  and  annoy 
him  than  they  could  by  forming  to  leeward  of  our 
line.  From  what  I  have  been  able  to  discover  of 
the  movements  of  the  enemy,  he  has  no  intention 
of  engaging  us,  except  he  can  get  decidedly  the 
advantage  of  wind  and  weather,  and  as  his  ves- 
sels in  squadron  sail  better  than  our  squadror,  be 
can  always  avoid  an  action ;  unlesss  I  can  gain 
the  wind  and  have  sufficient  daylight  ^  bring 
him  to  action  before  dark.  His.  object  4s,  evi- 
dently,  to  harass  us  by  night  attacks,  by  which 
means  he  thinks  to  cut  off  our  small  dull  sailing 
schooners  in  detail  Fortune  has  evidently  fa- 
vored him  thus  &r.  I  hope  that  it  will  be  my 
turn  next,  and,  although  inferior  in  point  offeree, 
I  feel  very  confident  of  success. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir,  very  respectfully, 
your  most  obedient  servant,    Isaac  Chavhcst. 
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The  Americans,  however,  not  having  any   single-handed,  for  two  large  American  fri- 


particular  fancy  for  fighting  where  the  odds 
were  only  two  to  one,  declined  leaving  their 
entrenchments,  and  preferred  keeping  up  a 
aafe  and  quiet  cannonade  from  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river.  Sir  George,  then,  (not 
being  General  Brock)  weighed  the  pros  and 
tons  for  an  assault,  and,  unfortunately,  for  his 
own  credit)  decided  that  to  risk  an  attempt  on 
this  port,  which  was  not  of  sufficient  moment, 
from  its  dilapidated  condition,  to  compensate 
the  loss  that  an  attack  must  entail,  would  be 
neither  prudent  nor  profitable.  He  accord- 
ingly, as  Veritas  has  it,  marched  down  the 
hill  again  and  returned  to  Kingston. 

As  a  military  commander,  Sir  George  seems 
to  have  lacked  most  sadly  that  very  essential 
quality,  energy — his  personal  bravery,  no  one 
(not  even  Veritas)  has  ever  dared  to  impeach, 
but  still  it  seems  to  have  been  of  a  negative 
character,  and  it  is  Yeiy  evident  that  phreno- 
logists would  not  have  discovered  the  organ 
of  combativeness  to  be  very  largely  developed. 
Christie  bears  very  high  testimony  as  to  his 
worth  in  his  civil  capacity.  **  To  the  moment 
cf  his  departure  &om  the  province,  his  popu- 
larity with  the  people,  as  civil  governor,  re- 
mained unabated.  We  are  well  satisfied  at 
being  able  to  quote  at  least  one  fisLVorable 
•pinion  of  Sir  George,  as  Veritas  is  always 
«njust,  and  we  think  that  even  James  has 
adopted  the  fashion  of  condemning  Sir  George 
too  readHy. 

It  is  now  necessary,  in  order  to  bring  down 

naval  events  on  the  ocean, 
<  Cruise  of  Ckmimodore    ...  ,  ^ 

Rosers  with  Ck>iigre8s    to  the  same  date  as  we 
a^  President  frigates   have  already  reached  with 

reference  to  the  flotillas  on  the  lake,  to  visit 
Boston,  from  which  Commodore  Rogers,  in 
the  President,  sailed  in  company  with  the 
Congress  frigate,  on  the  1st  May,  1818.  The 
day  after  leaving  port,  the  first  opportunity  of 
dUsplaying^  American  prowess  presented  itself 
in  the  shape  of  the  British  brig  sloop  Curlew. 
This  was,  however,  but  a  transient  gleam  of 
good  fortune,  as  the  British  vessel,  according 
to  custom,  ran  away,  and,  "by  knocking 
away  the  wedges  of  her  masts,  and  using 
#ther  means  to  improve  her  Bailing,*^*  escaped. 
Captain  Head  considering,  as  we  suppose,  that 
a  British  sloop  of  war  was  not  quite  a  match, 

*  Kaval  Chronicle,  page  119. 


gates.  Had  Commodore  Rogers  commanded 
the  British  sloop,  he  would  doubtless  have 
brought  to  action  and  captured  both.  On 
the  8th,  according  to  our  authorities,  "  the 
Congress,  whether  by  intention  or  accident, 
parted  company." 

A  glorious  opportunity  was  now  presented 
to  Commodore  Rogers,  and  eagerly  seized  by 
him,  of  rivalling  his  brother  commanders  in 
*^  the  cha^ng"  (see  Niles  Register*)  *'  and  cap- 
turing of  British  frigates."    The  American 
commodore  having  the  natural  sagacity  of  his 
countrymen  for  turning  an  honest  penny,  and 
considering  that  honor    and  glory  are  but 
names  after  all,  and,  to  be  enjoyed,  require 
prize  money,  directed  his  attention  to   the 
homeward  bound  West  India  fleet    The  com- 
modore was,  however,  too  late,  and  (misfor- 
tunes never  coming  singly),  he  missed  not 
only  the  goodly  freighted  West  India-men, 
but  also  the   opportunity  (for  which  he  ot 
course  thirsted)  of  taking  at  the  same  time, 
the  Cumberland  seventy-four.  Captain  Thomas 
Baker.    It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  on  Com* 
modore  Rogers*  account,  that  this  happened, 
as  the  Cumberland  was  a  very  fine  vessel, 
and  a  fast  sailer,  and  would  have  been  a  very 
desirable  acquisition  to  the  American  fleet. 
About  the  13th  June,  the  disappointed  com* 
modore  resolved  to  seize  the  '^Dragon  in  its 
lair,"  and  steered  towards  the  North  Sea, 
looking  out  keenly  for  any  vessels  bound  out- 
wards from  the  St  George's  Channel;  no 
prize,  however,  fell   in  his  way.      As  the 
weather  was  now  becoming  warm,  a  cruise  in 
the  northern  latitudes  could  not  fail  to  be 
pleasant,  especially  as  there  was  a  convoy  of 
some  five-and-twenty  or  thu-ty  sail  from  Arch- 
angel to  be  intercepted,  which  would  unite 
profit  with  pleasure.    It  is  a  curious  circum- 
stance that,  in  high  latitudes,  from  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere,  objects   appear  double 
their  real  size.    It  was,  no  doubt,  from  this 
circumstance  that  the  American  commodore 
suffered  himself  to  be  chased  from  his  station 
by,  as  he  thought,  "a  line  of  battle  ship  and 
a  frigate,"  but  in  reality  by  the  thirty-two  gun 
frigate  Alexandria,  Captain  Robert  Cathcart, 

and  sixteen-gun  sloop  Spitfire,  Captain  John 

*  '*  The  brave  Rogers  -is  now  emplojed  » 
hantifig  down  BritSsb  frigates  on  the  ocean." 
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El]i&  We  will  take  our  account  of  this  affair 
from  the  same  source  as  the  Naval  Chronicle, 
▼iz.,  the  logs  of  the  two  British  ships,  pre- 
nusing  that  the  commodore  had  heen  in  the 
meantime  joined  by  the  Scourge.  This  is 
proved  by  Commodore  Rogers'  letter  to  the 
Naval  board  "  at  the  time  of  meeting  the  ene- 
my's two  ships,  the  privateer  schooner 
Scourge,  of  New  York,  had  joined  company." 
We  now  give  the  extracts  from  the  logs : — 

"On  the  19th  July,  at  2h.  SOm.  p.m.,  lati- 
tude at  noon  71  ®  62*  north,  longituds  20  ^ 
18*  east,  the  Alexandria  and  Spitfire,  standing 
south-east  by  south,  with  a  light  wind  from 
the  northward,  discovered  a  frigate  and  a  large 
schooner  in  the  north-north  east  The  two 
British  ships  immediately  hauled  up  in  chase, 
and  at  6h.  80m.  p.  m.,  tacked  to  the  west  north 
west,  making  the  Russian  as  well  as  English 
private  signalsL  At  $h.  15m.,  the  President 
and  her  consort,  who  had  hitherto  been  stand- 
ing towards  the  two  British  ships,  tacked  from 
them  to  the  north-west,  under  all  sail,  followed 
by  the  Alexandria  and  Spitfire.  At  7h.  SOm. 
p.  K.,  the  Spitfire  was  within  five  miles  of  the 
President,  who  then  bore  from  her  north- 
north-west"  If  the  log  of  the  Spitfire  be 
correct,  and  that  vessel  was  actually  within 
four  miles  of  the  enemy,  it  would  appear  ex- 
traordinary, but  for  the  phenomenon  we  have 
already  adverted  to,  how  the  commodore 
could  have  been  deceived,  especially  as  we 
find  it  stated  In  the  British  logs  that  the  light- 
ness of  the  night  and  the  clearness  of  the 
atmosphere  enabled  them  to  keep  sight  of 
their  adversary.  We  will  now  take  up  the 
account  from  the  Naval  Chronicle. 

<<  On  the  20th,  at  4h.  30m.  p.  m.,  finding 
that  the  Spitfire,  as  well  as  the  President,  was 
gaining  upon  her,  the  Alexandria  cut  away 
her  bower  anchor.  At  4h.  40m.,  the  Scourge 
parted  company  with  the  President,  which 
was  now  nearly  hull  down  from  the  leading 
British  ship.  A  schooner  being  unworthy 
game  when  a  frigate  was  in  sight,  the  Alex- 
andria and  Spitfire  continued  in  pursuit  of 
the  President'' 

"Their  attention,''  says  the  commodore, 
"  was  so  much  engrossed  by  the  President, 
that  they  permitted  her  (the  Scourge)  to 
escape  without  taking  any  notice  of  her. 

At  6  p.  H.,  when  the  Alexandria  bore  from 
the  Spitfire  full  two  miles  south-south-east, 


the  President  bore  north,  distant  only  six 
miles.  From  this  time  the  American  frigate 
continued  gaining  upon  the  Spitfire  until  Ih. 
10  m.  p.  M.,  on  the  21st;  when,  thick  weather 
coming  on,  the  latter  lost  sight  both  of  her  con- 
sort and  her  chase.  The  discharge  of  four  guns 
however,  by  the  Alexandria,  enabled  the  Spit- 
fire to  close.  The  two  British  ships  again  making 
sail,  the  sloop,  at  2  h.  15  m.  p.  m.,  again  got  sight 
of  the  President,  in  the  west-south-west,  and 
at  4  p.  u.  were  once  more  within  six  miles  of 
her ;  which,  says  the  commodore,  "  was  quite 
as  near  as  was  desirable."  The  chase  con- 
tinued during  the  remainder  of  the  21st,  to 
the  advantage  of  the  American  frigate,  until 
8  A.  M.,  on  the  22d,  when  the  Spitfire,  a  fourth 
time,  got  within  six  miles  of  the  President ; 
who  again,  by  the  most  strenuous  efforts, 
began  increasing  her  distance. 

At  6  p.  M.,  when  nearly  hull-down  from  the 
little  persevering  sloop,  and  quite  out  of  sight 
from  the  Alexandria,  the  President  fired  a 
gun,  hoisted  an  American  ensign  at  her  peak, 
and  a  commodore's  broad  pendant  at  her  main, 
and  hauled  upon  a  wind  to  the  westward. 
Captain  Ellis  continued  gallantly  to  stand  on, 
until,  at  6  h.  40  m.  p.  m.,  Captain  CathcaM, 
who  was  then  eight  miles  in  the  east-north- 
east of  his  consort,  considerately  signalled  the 
Spitfire  to  close.  As  soon  as  the  latter  had 
done  so,  sail  was  again  made ;  and  the  chase 
continued  throughout  that  night,  and  until  10 
A.M.  on  the  28d ;  when  the  President  had  run 
completely  out  of  sight  of  both  **  the  line-of- 
batUe  ship  and  the  frigate,"  or,  as  an  Ameri- 
can historian  pays,  of  the  "  two  line-of-battle- 
ships,'"^  which  had  so  long  been  pursuing 
her. 

Among  the  prisoners  on  board  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  time  of  the  chase,  were  the  master 
and  mate  of  the  British  snow  Daphne,  of. 
Whitby.  According  to  the  journal  of  these 
men,  published  in  the  newspapers,  they,  as 
well  as  many  of  the  President's  oflicers  and 
men,  were  convinced  that  the  chasing  ships 
were  a  small  frigate  and  a  sloop  of  war.  They 
describe,  in  a  ludicrous  manner,  the  prepara- 
tions on  board  the  President,  to  resist  the 
attack  of  this  formidable  squadron.  During 
each  of  the  three  days  a  treble  allowance  of 
grog  was  served  out  to  the  crew,  and  kn  im- 

*  Naval  Monomeut,  p.  280. 
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mense  quantity  of  star,  chain,  and  other  kinds 
of  dismantling  shot  got  upon  deck,  in  readi- 
ness for  action.  It  appears  also  that  when  the 
Eliza  Swan  whaler  Love  in  sight  a  few  days 
afterwards,  she  was  supposed  to  be  a  large 
ship  of  war,  and  the  ceremony  with  the  grog 
and  dismantling  shot  was  repeated.  After  a 
very  cautious  approach  on  the  part  of  the 
President,  the  chase  was  discovered  to  be  a 
clump  of  a  merchantman,  and  made  prize  of 
accordingly. 

American  writers  have  blustered  a  good 
deal  about  the  invincibility  and  gallant  deeds 
of  their  navy,  and  have  enlarged  most  partic- 
ularly on  the  events  of  this  very  cruise ;  and 
yet,  when  all  the  circumstances  of  the  affair 
are  placed  before  the  reader,  what  a  contrast 
is  presented  in  the  conduct  of  the  pursuers 
and  pursued.  Commodore  Rogers  admitted 
that  he  was  within  five  miles  of  his  enemy, 
and  yet  he  dared  to  pretend  that  he  mistook 
a  vessel  of  four  hundred  and  twenty-two  tons 
for  a  large  fiigate,  and  (still  more  barefaced) 


mayed  at  his  narrow  escape,  Commodore  Ro- 
gers '* determined,^' says  James,  "to  quit  a 
region  where  constant  daylight  afforded  an 
enemy  so  many  advantages  over  him,^'  we 
therefore  next  find  him  more  to  the  south" 
ward,  in  a  position  where  there  was  a  favour- 
able opportunity  for  intercepting  the  trade 
bound  for  the  Irish  channel  Here  he  cruised 
until  again  frightened  from  his  station  by  a 
report  of  a  superior  force  seen  in  that  region. 
Running  up  the  Channel  then,  and  rounding 
Ireland,  he  stood  back  to  his  own  shores,  and, 
having  succeeded  in  learning  the  stations  of 
the  various  British  vessels,  then  cruising  off 
the  American  coast,  from  a  small  schooner 
which  he  had  captured,  was  enabled  to  run 
safely  into  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 

We  have  endeavored  to  give  a  fair  and  un- 
prejudiced account  of  Conmiodore  Rogers' 
cruise,  and  we  now  propose  to  give  a  few 
extracts  from  our  old  friend,  the  Washington 
organ.  The  first  statement  runs  thus : — "  The 
former,"  (the  Fre^idejit,)  "was  reported  to 
a  small  frigate  of  six  hundred  and  sixty  tons  j  have  taken  the  British  vessel  TheseuSy  with 
for,  what  ?  a  line-of-battle  ship  1 1  Brave  as  |  specie."  (The  Theseus  is  rated  a  seven  ty-f our 
Commodore  Rogers  might  hate  been,  it  is 
well  for  him  that  he  did  not  belong  to  the 
British  service.  Discretion  is  the  better  part 
of  valour,  and  is  a  most  necessary  quality  for 
a  comn^ander  to  possess,  but,  in  the  present 
instance,  prudence  in  the  commodore  appears 
to  have  been  somewhat  akin  to  puisillanimity, 
and  with  our  severely  dealing  public,  similar 
conduct  would  have  been  rewarded,  not  with 
a  public  dinner,  but  a  court-martial,  the  sen- 
tence of  which  would  have  been  disgrace, 
if  not  death.  It  may  be  considered  a  most 
fortunate  event  for  the  two  British  command- 
ers (Cathcart  and  Ellis)  that  the  Alexandria, 
from  her  bad  siiling,  prevented  an  encounter, 
as  the  two  vessels  were  no  match  for  the 
American  frigate,  even  after  making  every 
allowance  for  the  diflcrence  of  the  command- 
ers, and  the  engagement  must  have  ended  in 
the  capture  or  destruction  of  the  British  ves- 
sels. Had  this  taken  place,  what  an  oppor- 
tunity would  have  been  afforded  for  magnilo- 
quent effusions. — An  American  frigate  cap- 

TtTRINO  A  LINE-OP  BATTLE   SHIP   AND  A  FRIGATE, 

Such  would  assuredly  have  been  the  most 
modest  version  of  the  affair,  if  we  may  judge 
by  the  capital  that  was  made  out  of  Commo- 
dore Rogers'  running  away.    Not  a  httlo  dis- 


in  Steele's  list)    The  Tlietis  frigate  mounts 
thirty-eight  guns  and  must  be  the  vessel 
alluded  to.    Two  things  are  note  worthy  in 
this  paragraph,  first,  the  insinuation  respecting 
the   Theseus^  secondly,  the  assertion,  never 
contradicted  in  regard  to  the  Thetis,    There 
is  very  little  doubt  but  that  the  impression 
conveyed  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
was  that  their  pet  hero  Rogers  had  in  all 
probability  captured  a  seventy-four— certainly 
a  frigate.     Could  impudence  go  further  than 
this?    The    next   paragraph    is    still    more 
amusing — "It  is  announced    officially   that 
Commodore  Rogers  captured  his  B.  M.  brig 
Cruizer  of  eighteen  guns  off  the  Shetland 
Islands,  the    Oberon  was  in  company  but 
escaped.    It  was  calculated  that  Rogers  had 
done  infinite  damage  to  the  Greenland  trade. 
For  a  considerable  time  he  has  given  full 
employment  to  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  enemy's 
vessels  of  war,  and  if  they  do  catch  him,  he 
will  cost  them  more  than  he  will  come  to."  A 
postscript  to  this  "  bit  of  truth "  goes  on  to 
inform  us  that  "  he  had  arrived  at  Newport, 
after  cruizing  all  round  and  round  the  British 
islands,  though  they  have  a  thousand  vessels 
of  war.    It  is  said  that  he  brought  into  port 
a  sloop  of  war,  and  one  of  H.  M.  schooners 
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with  twenty-nine  merchantmen."    Comment  |  sloop  of  war,  which  had  been  committing  some 


The   Domiiiica 
Decatnr. 


and 


on  these  statements  is  unnecessary,  and  so 
truly  absurd  are  they  that,  lest  we  should  be 
suspected  of  following  the  example  set  to  us 
of  misrepresenting,  we  must  inform  our 
readers,  that  our  extracts  are  to  be  found  in 
the  fifih  volume  of  Nile^s  Register. 

The  Congress  after  parting  company  cruised 
about  for  a  considerable  time  and  then  return- 
ed to  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  where 
she  was  blockaded  by  the  Tenedos^  Captain 
Parker,  who  used  every  means  in  his  power 
to  provoke  a  meeting.  The  fate  of  the  Chesa- 
peake was  not  yet,  however,  forgotten,  and 
the  government,  mindful  of  the  short  career 
of  one  thirty-six  gun  frigate,  prudently  dis- 
armed and  laid  up  the  Congress  shortly 
afterwards. 
The  next  event  of  importance  was  the 

capture,  August  5th,  of 
the  Dominica  schooner 
by  the  Franco-American 
privateer  schooner  Decatur,  commanded  by 
the  celebrated   Captain  Dominique   Dixon.* 
The    most  discreditable  part  of  this   affair 
appears,  at  first  sight,  to  be  the  capture  by  a 
privateer, but  when  it  comes  to  be  investigated, 
it  will  be  found  that  Lieutenant  Barrete  (the 
commander)  by  his  gallant  conduct  reflected 
honor  rather  than  disgrace  upon  the  British 
arms.    The  Dominica  mounted  twelve  guns 
and  had  on  board  fifty- seven  men  and  nine 
boys.    The  Decatur  had  the  same  number 
of  guns,  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  men, 
and  Captain  Dixon,  knowing  the  force  opposed 
to  him,  relied  for  success  upon  the  arm  in 
which  he  was  almost  doubly  superior,  and 
carried  his  opponent  by  boarding.    The  obsti- 
nate resistance  offered  by  the  Dominica  will 
be  best  shown  by  the  list  of  casualities.    Out 
of  her  total  complement  of  sixty-six  men  and 
boys,  the  captain,  purser,  two  midshipmen, 
and  thirteen  men  were  killed  or  mortally 
wounded,  and  over  forty  severely  or  slightly 
wounded.    The   loss  of  the   Decatur   was 
nineteen  men. 
On  the  12th  of  the  same  month,  the  Peliean^ 

eighteen  gun  brig- sloop 
arrived  in  tha  Cove  of 
Cork  from  a  cruise,  but  before  the  sails  were 
furled,  Captain  Maples  received  instructions 
to  put  to  sea  again  in  quest  of  an  American 

*  See  Tol  St,  ptge  aes  of  Jiatat  ^aval  History. 


TbePelieaa  and  Argus. 


depredations  in  the  Si  George^s  Channel. 
About  day-break  of  the  14th,  the  Argus  was 
discovered  separating  from  a  ship  which  she 
had  just  set  on  fire,  and  standing  towards 
several  other  merchantmen.  The  Pelican  was 
to  windward  and  bore  down  under  a  press  of 
sail,  the  captain  of  the  Argus  appearing,  by 
his  manoeuvres,  to  invite  an  engagement. 
Captain  Allen,  the  commander  of  the  Argus, 
had  been  first  lieutenant  of  the  United  States 
when  she  captured  the  Macedonian,  and  had 
repeatedly  expressed  his  ability  to  whip  any 
British  sloop  with  an  American  of  equal  force, 
in  ten  minutes.  Let  us  now  examine  James' 
statement  of  the  comparative  force  of  these 
"anxious  candidates  for  the  laurel  crown." 
According  to  James,  "  the  Pelican  mounted 
the  usual  establishment  of  her  class,  sixteen 
thirty-two  pounder  carronades,  two  long  sixes, 
and  a  twelve  pounder  boat  carronade.  But 
unfortunately.  Captain  Maples,  when  recently 
at  Jamaica,  had  received  on  board  two  brass 
sixes."  Having  no  broadside  ports  for  them, 
and  unwilling  to  lower  them  into  the  hold  as 
ballast,  he  knocked  out  two  stem  ports  and 
mounted  them  there,  "much  to  the  annoyance,'* 
says  James,  "of  the  man  at  the  helm,  and 
without  contributing  in  the  slightest  degree  to 
the  brig^s  actual  force.  The  established  comple- 
ment of  vessels  of  the  Pelican's  class  was  one 
hundred  and  twenty  men  and  boys,  of  this 
number  she  lacked  the  second  lieutenant  and 
six  men.  The  Argus  mounted  eighteen  twenty- 
four  pound  carronades  with  two  long  twelves, 
her  crew  mustering  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  strong.  The  original  force  had  amounted 
to  one  hundred  and  Bfly-seven,  but  thirty -two 
had  been  dispatched  in  prizes. 

At  6,  A.M.,  the  Argus  opened  her  fire,  and, 
after  a  sharp  action  of  some  forty-five  minutes 
duration,  was  boarded  and  carried  by  the 
British  sloop.  TJie  Pelican  had  one  man 
killed  and  five  wounded ;  the  Argus  six  killed 
and  eighteen  wounded.  Amongst  the  list  of 
the  mortally  wounded  were  Captain  Allen  and 
two  midshipmen.  James  gives  the  comparative 
force  thus : — 

Pelican,  Argus. 

Broadside  guns 9 10 

No.  of  lbs 262 228 

Crew.  (Men  only.).  .101 122 

Size tons  885 816 
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The  respective  forces  engaged  were  so  nearly 
eqaal  that  it''  is  unnecessary  to  offer  any 
further  remark  than  the  admission  that  what- 
ever superiority  there  might  have  been  it  was 
on  the  side  of  the  British,  and  that  Captain 
Allen  fought  his  vessel  bravely  under  the 
slight  disadvantage,  and  on  his  death,  which 
occurred  a  short  time  afterwards,  his  remains 
were  attended  to  the  grave  by  all  the  officers, 
military  or  naval,  in  the  port 

"Some  people  excel  in  powers  of  endu- 

«  , «  X     ^        ranee,  such  as  the  Eng- 

Boier  a&a  Knterpruet     .      ^ 

lish*  evinced  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Waterloo.    Others  excel  in  powers  of 

assault  such  as  the  French  displayed  there. 
But  there  is  no  record  of  a  British  vessel  en- 
during the  terrible  blows  inflicted  on  some  of 
the  American  vessels  before  yielding."  Thus 
writes  IngersoU,  forgetful  of  the  defence 
made  by  the  Jana^  and  still  more  recently, 
the  Dominictk,  in  which  last  engagement,  as 
we  have  just  seen,  the  British  vessel  was  not 
surrendered  until  her  captain  and  sixty  men, 
out  of  a  crew  of  sixty-six,  lay  dead  or  wounded 
upon  her  deck.  Mr.  Ingcrsoll,  besides  these 
two  instances,  which  we  have  just  cited, 
might  have  found  a  third  in  the  case  of  the 
vessel  whose  capture  we  are  about  to  relate. 

At  daylight,  on  the  5th  September,  the  Bri- 
tish brig-sloop  Boxer^  of  fourteen  guns  (twelve 
eighteen  pounder  carronades  and  two  sixes) 
while  lying  at  anchor,  near  Portland,  United 
States,  discovered  in  the  offing  a  sail,  and  im- 
mediately weighed  and  stood  to  sea  in  pursuit 
The  strange  vessel  was  soon  made  out  to  be 
an  enemy  and  proved  to  be  the  American  gun- 
brig,  Enterprise,  of  sixteen  guns  (fourteen 
eighteen  pounder  carronades  and  two  nines) 
commanded  by  Lieutenant  Burrows.  The 
American  vessel,  after  her  superior  powers 
of  sailing  had  been  tested,  and  it  bad  been 
sufficiently  established  that  should  i^e  get 
beaten  it  was  easy  to  escape,  bore  up  to  en- 
gage. At  a  quarter  past  three  the  action 
commenced,  terminating  after  a  severe  and 
protracted  contest  in  the  surrender  of  the 
Boxer,  The  British  vessel  measured  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-one  tons,  (her  force  we  have 
already  shewn)  and  was  manned  by  sixty 
men,  of  whom  twelve  were  absent,  and  six 
boys.    The  Enterprise  measured  two  hundred 


•By  BngUah  we  presaine,  logenoU  meaoB  British. 


and  forty-five  tons,  and  had  on  board  one 
hundred  and  twenty  men  and  three  boy& 
The  officers  of  the  Boxer  had  the  mortifica- 
tion to  see  four  men,  during  the  action,  desert 
their  guns,  thereby  reducing  the  number  of 
the  combatants  to  forty-four,  yet,  in  spite  of 
all  these  casualties  and  the  fall  of  Captain 
Burrows,  early  in  the  action,  the  vessel  was 
only^  yielded  afi;er  a  loss  of  twenty-one  men, 
nearly  half  the  crew.  The  loss  of  the  Enter^ 
priee  was  fourteen  killed  and  wounded,  her 
commander  being  included  amongst  the  killed. 
Besides  the  more  than  two-fold  disparity  in 
crews,  the  Enterprise  was  altogether  a  stouter 
vessel  than  her  antagonist  This  will  be 
proved  by  Commodore  Hull's  letter*  which 

*  Extrad  of  a  letter  from  Ocmmodore  Hull  to 
Commodore  Bainbridge,  dated  the  lOth  inst. 

'*I  yesterday  visited  the  tvro  brigs  and  was  as- 
tonished to  see  the  difference  of  injury  sustained 
in  the  action.  The  Ent«rprize  has  but  one  18 
pound  shot  in  her  hull,  one  in  her  mainmast,  and 
one  in  her  foremast ;  her  sails  are  much  cut  with 
CTape  shot  and  there  are  a  great  number  of  grape 
todged  in  her  sides,  but  no  injury  done  by  tnenu 
The  Boxer  has  eighteen  or  twenty  18  pound  shot 
in  her  hull,  most  of  them  at  the  water's  edge- 
several  stands  of  18  pound  grape  stick  in  her  side, 
and  such  a  quantity  of  small  grape  that  I  did  not 
undertake  to  count  them.  Her  masts,  sails  and 
spars  are  literally  cut  to  pieces,  several  of  her 
guns  dismounted  and  unfit  for  service ;  her  top 
gallant  forecastle  nearly  taken  off  by  the  shot, 
her  boats  cut  to  pieces,  and  her  quarters  injured 
in  proportion.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  quan- 
tity of  shot  about  her,  I  inform  you  that  I  counted 
in  her  mainmast  alone  three  18  pound  shot  boles, 
18  large  grape  shot  holes,  16  musket  ball  holes, 
and  a  large  number  of  smaller  shot  holes,  without 
counting  above  the  cat  harpins. 

**  We  find  it  impossible  to  get  at  the  number 
killed ;  no  papers  are  found  by  which  we  can 
ascertain  it — I,  however,  counted  upwards  of  90 
hammocks  which  were  in  her  netting  with  beds  in 
them,  besides  several  beds  without  hammocks ; 
and  she  has  excellent  accomodations  for  all  her 
officers  below  in  staterooms,  so  that  I  have  no 
doubt  that  she  had  one  hundred  men  on  board. 
We  know  thai  she  has  several  of  the  Rattler* s  men 
on  board,  and  a  quantity  of  wads  was  taken  out  of 
the  Rattler,  loaded  with  four  large  grape  shot 
with  a  small  hole  in  the  centre  to  put  in  a  cartridge 
that  the  inside  of  the  wad  may  take  fire  when  it 
leaves  the  gun.  In  short,  she  is  in  every  respect 
completely  fitted  and  her  accommodations  exceed 
any  thing  I  have  seen  in  a  vessel  of  her  class.*' 

Remarks. — There  have  been  various  opinions 
respecting  the  relative  force  of  the  vessels,  and 
some  ungenerous  attempts  have  been  made  to 
diminish  the  splendour  of  the  victory.  The  fore- 
going extracts,  we  conceive  irrefragably  settle  the 
question  offeree  and  of  skilL  It  appears  that  in 
number  of  men  the  enemy  were  equal ;  in  number 
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we  give  for  two  reasons.  Firstly,  to  show  the 
difference  of  execution  done  in  a  close  action, 
where  the  weight  of  metal  heing  the  same  on 
both  sides,  the  respective  stoutness  of  the 
timbers  would  be  tested,  and  secondly  to 
prove  how  ready  Commodore  Hull  was  to 
make  statements  which  he  must  have  seen 
were  untrue.  The  British  brig  had  upwards 
of  "  one  hundred  men  on  board,  for,  "  says 
Captain  Hull,  I  counted  upwards  of  ninety 
hammocks."  Now  if  the  American  public 
did  not  know,  Commodore  Hull  knew  full 
well  that,  in  the  British  service,  every  seaman 
and  marine  has  two  hammocks  allowed  himt 
yet  he  was  disingenuous  enough  to  pen  a 
statement  which  he  knew,  coming  from  a  sort 
of  pet  hero,  would  produce  an  effect  all  over 
the  Union.  Brave,  Captain  Hull  may  have 
been — most  unprincipled,  this  circumstance 
clearly  proves  him  to  have  been.  We  close 
this  chapter  by  giving  in  our  notes  Lieutenant 
McCaU's  really  modest,  if  not  quite  correct 
letter,}  and  with  a  few  observations  from 
James  on  the  difference  of  the  carronades 
used  in  the  services. 

'*  The  established  armament  of  the  Boxer 
waa  ten  carronades;  and  that  number,  with  her 
two  six-pounders,  was  as  many  as  the  brig 
could  mount  with  effect  or  carry  with  ease. 
Bat,  when  the  Boxer  was  refitting  at  Halifax, 
Captain  Blyth  obtained  two  additional  carron- 
ades:  had  he  taken  onboard,  instead  of  them, 
twenty  extra  seamen,  the  Boxer  would  have 
been  a  much  more  effective  vessel  Against 
the  English  ordinary  carronade,  complaints 

of  guas  it  was  well  known  the  enemy  were  Bupe- 
rior;  and  the  Vist  difference  of  execution  con- 
firms  (if  confirmance  were  wanted)  the  fact  of  the 
high  degree  of  superiority  of  our  seameu  in  the 
art  of  gunnery.  And,  above  all  other  considera- 
tioos,  it  proves  that  American  tars  are  determined 
to  support  their  government,  in  a  just  war  waged 
in  defence  of  their  rights. — titles  Register, 

t James  Naval  History. 


:tUmted  States  Brig  *'  Knterprise,'' 
Portland,  7tb  September,  1813. 

Sir, — Inconsequence  of  the  unfortunate  death 
of  Ueatenant-Commandant  William  Burrows,  late 
eommander  of  this  vessel,  it  devolves  on  me  to 
acquaint  you  with  the  result  of  the  cruize.  After 
sailing  from  Portsmouth  on  the  1st  instant,  we 
steered  to  the  eastward ;  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  3rd,  off  Wood  Ishmd,  discovered  a  schooner, 
which  we  chased  into  this  harbor,  where  we 
anchored.    On  the  morning  of  the  4th,  weighed 


have  always  been  made,  for  its  lightness  and 
unsteadiness  in  action ;  but  the  American  car- 
ronade of  that  calibre  is  much  shorter  in  the 
breech,  and  longer  in  the  muzzle :  therefore  it 
heats  more  slowly,  recoils  less,  and  carries 
farther.  The  same  is  the  case,  indeed  with  all 
the  varieties  of  the  carronade  used  by  the 
Americans ;  and  they,  in  consequence  derive 
advantages  in  the  employmentof  that  ordnance 
not  possessed  by  the  English ;  whose  carron- 
ades are  notoriously  the  lightest  and  most  in- 
efficient of  any  in  use.  If  the  English  carron- 
ade, especially  of  the  smaller  calibres,  had 


anchor  and  swept  out,  and  continued  our  course 
to  the  eastward.  Having  received  information 
of  several  privateers  being  off  Manhagan,  we 
stood  for  that  place ;  and  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, in  the  bay  near  Penguin  Point,  discovered  a 
brig  getting  under  way,  which  appeared  to  be  a 
vessel  of  war,  and  to  which  we  immediately  gave 
chase.  She  fired  several  guns  and  stood  for  us, 
having  four  ensigns  hoisted.  After  reconnoiter- 
ing  and  discovering  her  force,  and  the  nation  to 
which  she  belonged,  we  hauled  upon  a  wind  to 
stand  out  of  the  bay,  and  at  three  o'clock  short- 
ened sul,  tacked  to  ran  down  with  an  intention 
to  bring  her  to  close  action.  At  twenty  minutes 
after  3  P.  M.,  when  within  half  pistol  shot,  the 
firing  commenced  from  both,  and  after  being 
warmly  kept  up,  and  with  some  manoeuvering, 
the  enemy  hailed  and  said  they  had  surrendered, 
about  4  P.M.— ^A^r  eolort  heing  nailed  to  ike 
masts,  eatdd  not  be  hauled  down.  She  proved  to 
be  his  B.  M.  brig  Boxer,  of  14  guns.  Samuel 
Blythe,  Esq.,  commander,  who  fell  in  the  early 
part  of  the  engagement,  having  received  a  can- 
non shot  through  the  body.  And  I  am  sorry  to 
add  that  Lieutenant  Burrows,  who  had  galUmtly 
led  us  into  action,  fell  also  about  the  same  time 
by  a  musket  ball,  which  terminated  his  existence 
in  eight  hours. 

The  Enterprise  suffered  much  in  spars  and  rin- 
ging, and  the  Boxer  in  spars,  riggbg,  and  huS, 
having  many  shots  between  wind  and  water. 

It  would  be  doing  injustice  to  the  merit  of  Mr, 
TiUinghast,  second  lieutenant,  were  I  not  to  men* 
tion  the  able  assistance  I  received  from  him  du- 
ring the  remainder  of  the  engagement,  by  his 
strict  attention  to  his  own  division  and  other  de- 
partments. And  of  the  officers  and  crew  gene- 
rally, I  am  happy  to  add,  their  cool  and  deter- 
mined conduct  have  my  warmest  approbation 
and  applause. 

As  no  muster  roll  that  can  be  fully  relied  on 
has  come  into  my  possession,  I  cannot  exactly 
state  the  number  killed  and  wounded  on  board 
the  Boxer,  but  from  information  received  from 
the  officers  of  that  vessel,  it  appears  there  were 
between  twenty  and  twenty  five  killed,  and  four- 
teen wounded.  Enclosed  is  a  list  of  the  killed 
and  wounded  on  board  the  Enterprise.  I  have 
the  hon6r  to  be,  &c. 

EDWARD  R.  M'CALL, 

Senior  Officer, 
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displayed  its  imperfections,  as  these  pages 
have  frequently  shown  that  the  thirteen-inch 
mortar  was  in  the  habit  of  doing,  by  bursting 
after  an  hour  or  two^s  firing,  the  gun  must 
either  have  been  improved  in  form,  or  thrown 
out  of  the  service.  While  on  the  subject  of 
carronades,  we  may  remark,  that  even  the  few 
disadvantages  in  the  carronade,  which  the 
Americans  have  not  been  able  entirely  to  obvi- 
ate, they  have  managed  to  lessen,  by  using. 


not  only  stouter,  but  double,  breechings ;  one 
of  which,  in  case  the  ring-bolt  should  draw, 
is  made  to  pass  through  the  timber-head.'* 

We  may  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  none 
of  the  praises  lavished  upon  the  fine  brig 
Boxer,  could  gain  her  a  place  among  the 
national  vessels  of  the  United  States.  She 
was  put  up  to  auction,  and  sold  as  a  merchant 
brig ;  for  which  service  only,  and  that  only 
in  time  of  peace,  she  was  ever  calculated. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 


Lake  Champlain,  the  scene  which  our  history 

now  requires  us  to  visit. 
Capture  of  the  G^ro«?7(?r     ,.     ,    .  .,  ., 

Mid  £agl^,  Americau    hes  between  the  northern 

'^'^^  part  of  New  York  State 

and  Vermont    Grenerally  narrow,  and  only 

in  one  place  widening  out  to  a  breadth  of 

some  seventeen  or  eighteen  miles,  its  mean 

breadth  may  be  estimated  at  about  six  or 

seven  miles,  while  its  length  is  nearly  seventy. 

The  river  Richelieu,  by  which  the  waters 
of  the  lake  find  an  outlet  to  the  St.  Lawrence, 
runs  in  a  northerly  direction,  and  is  nearly 
useless  for  the  general  purposes  of  navigation, 
as  the  bed  is  full  of  shoals  and  rapids,  which 
extend  nearly  to  the  embouchure,  where  it 
mingles  its  waters  with  those  of  the  St. 
Lawrence.  This  lake  belongs  to  the  United 
States,  as  (according  to  James)  "  the  line  of 
demarcation,  owing  to  the  ignorance  or 
pusillanimity  of  the  British  commissioners 
employed  in  1783,  intersected  the  Richelieu, 
at  the  distance  of  several  miles  down  its 
course  from  the  lake.  The  Canadians  are, 
therefore,  not  only  shut  out  fi-om  the  lake,  but 
from  all  water  communication  with  their  own 
territory^bordering  on  Missisquoi  bay,  formed 
by  a  tongue  of  land  to  the  eastward.  This 
inconvenience,"  continues  James, ''  Canadians 
fuUy  experienced,  during  the  continuance  of 


the  several  embargoes  that  preceded  the  war 
when  the  American  gun-boats,  stationed  at 
'he  foot  of  the  lake,  prevented  the  rafts  of 
timber  from  being  fioated  out  of  the  bay,  for 
passage  down  the  river." 

This  command  of  the  lake,  and  particularly 
the  point  of  junction  of  the  lake  and  river 
was  of  material  service  to  the  American^),  and 
a  battery  at  Rouse's  point  would  have  effect- 
ually prevented  the  passage  of  any  flotilla 
that  the  British  might  h^ve  desired  to  con- 
struct for  service  on  Champlain.  The  sole 
military  post  ^eld  by  the  British  in  that 
neighbourhood  was  Isle  aux  Noix,  *'  a  small 
island,  containing  only  eighty-five  acres, 
situate  on  the  Richelieu,  and  distant  about  ten 
miles  from  the  boundary  line."  On  this  island 
were  some  small  forts  and  a  few  block-houses 
at  various  points.  These  defences  were 
garrisoned  by  detachments  from  the  18th  and 
101st  regiments,  under  the  command  of  Mi^or 
Taylor ;  a  small  detachment  of  artillery  was 
also  stationed  there.  Three  gun-boats,  built 
at  Quebec,  and  transported  over  land,  repre- 
sented the  British  naval  force  in  that  quarter. 
The  Americans  with  more  foresight,  and, 
perhaps,  from  greater  facilities,  had,  soon 
after  the  commenoement  of  the  war,  armed 
and  equipped  several  vessels  in  order  to  ensure 
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the  command  of  Lake  Champlain.  DesirouSi 
we  suppose  of  reconnoitring,  perhaps  with  a 
▼iew  of  demolishing  the  fortifications  at  Isle 
auz  NoLX,  Lieutenant  Sidney  Smith  with  two 
filoops,  manned  by  seamen  from  the  Atlantic 
board,  presented  themselves  on  the  1st  June 
off  Isle  aux  Noix.  Col.  Taylor  immediately 
took  such  measures  as  resulted  in  the  capture 
of  both.  Major  Taylor's  official  letter  to 
General  Stovin  is  short  enough  to  incorporate 
with  our  text,  and,  giving  a  simple  unadorned 
statement,  may  be  relied  on. 

Isle  Aux  Noix. 
Sib, — In  the  absence  of  Lieutenant- Colonel 
Hamilton,  I  have  the  honor  to  acquaint  you 
that  one  of  the  enemy's  armed  vessels  was 
discerned  from  the  garrison,  at  half-past  four 
o'clock  this  morning,  when  I  judged  it  expe- 
dient to  order  the  three  gnn-boats  under 
weigh;  and  before  they  reached  the  point 
above  the  garrison,  another  vessel  appeared 
in  sights  when  the  gnn-boats  commenced  fir- 
ing. Observing  the  vessels  to  be  near  enough 
the  shore  for  musketry,  I  ordered  the  crews 
of  the  batteaux  and  row-boats  (which  I  took 
with  me  from  the  garrison  to  act  according  to 
circumstances)  to  land  on  each  side  of  the 
river,  and  take  a  positi  m  to  rake  the  vessels ; 
the  firing  was  briskly  kept  up  on  both  sides ; 
the  enemy,  with  small  arms  and  grape-shot 
occasionally.  Near  the  close  of  the  action,  an 
express  came  off  to  me  in  a  canoe,  with  intel- 
ligence that  more  armed  vessels  were  ap- 
proacliing,  and  about  three  thousand  men 
from  the  enemy's  line,  by  land.  On  this  in- 
formation, I  returned  to  put  the  garrison  in 
the  best  order  for  their  reception,  leaving  di- 
rections with  the  gun  boats  and  parties,  not 
to  suffer  their  retreat  to  be  cut  ofif  from  it ; 
and  before  I  reached  the  garrison,  the  enemy's 
vessels  struck  their  colours,  after  a  well- con- 
tested action  of  three  hours  and  a  half.  They 
proved  to  be  the  United  States'  armed  vessels 
Growler  and  £agle,  burthen  from  ninety  to 
one  hundred  tons,  and  carrying  eleven  guns 
each ;  between  them,  twelve,  eighteen,  and  six- 
teen-pounder  carronades;  completely  equip- 
ped under  the  orders  of  the  superior  officer  of 
the  Orowler,  Captain  Sidney  Smith,  with  a 
complement  of  fifty  men  each.  They  had  one 
man  killed  and  eight  wounded ;  we  had  only 
three  men  wounded,  one  of  them  severely, 
from  the  enemy's  grape-shot  on  the  parties 


on  shore.  The  alacrity  of  the  garrison  on 
this  occasion  calls  forth  my  warmest  Approba- 
tion. Ensigns  Dawson,  Gibbons,  and  Hum- 
phreys, and  acting  Quarter-master  Pilkington, 
and  men,  of  the  100th  (Prince  Regent's)  re- 
giment, and  Lieutenant  Lowe  of  the  marine 
department,  with  three  gunners  of  the  artil- 
lery to  each  boat,  behaved  with  the  greatest 
gallantry;  I  am  particularly  indebted  to 
Captain  Gordon  of  the  royal  artillery,  and 
Lieutenant  Williams,  with  the  parties  of  the 
100th  regiment  on  shore,  who  materially  con- 
tributed to  the  surrender  of  the  enemy.  The 
Growler  has  arrived  at  the  garrison  in  good 
order,  and  is  apparently  a  fine  vessel,  and  the 
boats  are  employed  in  getting  off  the  Eagle, 
which  was  run  aground  to  prevent  her  sink- 
ing. I  have  hopes  she  will  bo  saved,  but  in 
the  meantime  have  had  her  dismantled  and 
her  guns  and  stores  brought  to  the  garrison. 
Ensign  Dawson,  of  the  100th  regiment,  a  most 
intelligent  officer,  will  have  the  honor  of  de- 
livering you  this. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c., 
George  Taylor,  Major,  100th  regt 
Major-general  Stovin, 

Commanding  at  Chambly. 
A  great  blow  was  inflicted  by  this  capture 
on  the  enemy,  and  it  did  much  to  check  the 
intention  of  invasion  from  that  quarter.  It 
has  been  f^hown  that  the  two  American  vessels 
were  of  considerable  tonnage  and  strength, 
and  it  was  deemed  advisable,  as  their  capture 
now  afforded  an  opportunity  for  immediate 
effectual  operations  on  Champlain,  not  to  let 
the  chance  pass  unprofited  by.  Whether 
venturing  so  far  down  a  river,  where  it  was 
so  narrow  as  scarcely  to  afford  room  for  man- 
oeuvring (even  with  the  intention  we  have 
already  aUuded  to)  was  strictly  prudent,  we 
leave  to  abler  tacticians  to  decide.  We  can- 
not, however,  but  agree  with  Christie,  that 
had  not  the  commanders  been  young  and  in- 
experienced men,  they  would  scarcely  have 
undertaken  a  step  which  ended  so  disastrous- 
ly, and  has  been  generally  regarded  in  the 
light  of  a  piece  of  idle  bravado. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  intentions 
of  the  American  commanders,  the  effect  of 
their  capture  was  to  leave  the  hospitals, 
stores,  and  barracks,  which  they  had  been  at 
considerable  pains  in  erecting  at  different 
points  at  Burlington,  Plattsburg,  Champlain, 
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and  Swanton,  comparatively  assailable,  and 
the  commander  of  the  forces  determined  to 
add  to  the  blow  already  inflicted,  by  such  a 
descent  as  would  at  once  damage  the  enemy 
and  divert  their  attention  from  the  Up|>or 
Province. 


Descent  on 
posts  on  Lake 
Uhamplain. 


The  two  captured  vessels 
were  named  the  Broke  and 
Shannon,  changed  afterwards 
by  Admiralty  order  to  Chubb  and  Finch,  and 
it  was  determined  to  man  them — ^This,  how- 
ever, appeared  at  first  an  impossibility,  as 
there  were  no  seamen  to  be  procured  at  or  near 
Isle  au  c  Noix,  and  none  could  be  spared  from 
the  small  Ontario  fleet  In  this  emergeney, 
the  commander  of  Her  Majesty's  brig,  Wasp, 
then  lying  at  Quebec,  volunteered  for  the  ex- 
pedition, which  was  to  deprive  commodore 
McDonough  the  American  Naval  Comman- 
der of  his  supremacy. 

All  preparations  having  been  completed, 
on  the  29th  July  the  expedition  left  Isle  aux 
Noix  for  Lake  Champlain.  The  force  put  in 
motion  was  about  one  thousand  strong,  con- 
sisting of  detachments  from  the  18th,  100th, 
and  103  regiments,  commanded  respectively 
by  lieutenant  colonels  Williams,  Taylor  and 
Smith.  A  small  artillery  force,  under  Cap- 
tain Gordon,  and  a  few  of  the  embodied  mili- 
tia were  likewise  added,  and  the  whole  placed 
under  Lieut-Colonel  John  Murray,  The  suc- 
cess of  the  expedition  was  complete,  and  a 
landing  was  effected  successively  at  Platts- 
burgh,  Burlington,  Swanton,  and  Champlain, 
several  store  houses  and  arsenals,  and  some 
vessels  being  destroyed,  while  Urge  quan- 
tities of  naval  and  military  stores  were  cap- 
tured and  removed.  "  Ail  this,  too,  was  ef- 
fected in  presence  of  a  very  superior  force, 
and  with  scarcely  a  show  of  resistance,  al- 
though the  enemy  numbered  fifteen  hundred 
at  Plattsburgh,  under  General  Moore,  while 
Gen.  Hamptton  was  encamped  near  Burling- 
ton, with,  as  it  has  been  estimated,  nearly 
four  thousand  men.  Colonel  Murray's  letter, 
which  follows,  will  show  what  was  accom- 
plished, and  the  two  letters  firom  Captain 
Everard,  (commander  of  the  Wasp,)  and 
Commodore  McDonough,  will  speak  for  them- 
selves. Had  Commodore  McDonough  been  re- 
ally  as  anxious  as  he  professed  to  be,  his  supe- 
rior force  could  easily  have  prevented  the  small 


British  force  from  effecting  the  injury  they 
did,  and  had  it  not  even  been  possible  to  pre- 
vent all  injury,  at  least  the  spoiler's  return 
might  have  been  prevented ;  we  give  these 
letters  in  their  regular  order,  as  enumerated 

above. 

» 

Ik'om  Ideutenant-^lonel  Murray  to  Major- 
general  Sheaffe. 
Isle  aux  Noix,  August  3d,  1818. 
Sir, 

The  land  forces  of  the  expedition  that 
left  the  province  on  the  29th  July,  on  an  en- 
terprise on  Lake  Champlain,  returned  this 
day,  after  having  fully  accomplished  the  ob- 
jects proposed,  and  having  carried  every  or- 
der into  execution. 

The  enemy's  arsenal  and  block-house,  com- 
missary buildings,  and  stores  at  the  position 
of  Plattsburgh,  together  with  the  extensive 
barracks  at  Saranac,  capable  of  containing 
4000  troops,  were  destroyed;  some  stores 
were  brought  off^  particularly  a  quantity  of 
naval  stores,  shot,  and  equipments  for  a  large 
number  of  batteaux  The  barracks  and  stores 
at  the  position  of  Swanton,  on  Missisquoi 
Bay,  together  with  several  batteaux  at  the 
landing  place  were  destroyed. 

A  detachment  has  been  sent  to  destroy  the 
public  buildings,  barracks,  block-houses,  &c., 
at  Champlaintown.  Every  assistance  was 
rendered  by  the  co-operation  of  captains 
Everard  and  Pring,  Royal  Navy,  commanding 
His  Majesty's  sloops  of  war.  Broke  and  Shan- 
non. 

I  experienced  very  great  benefit  from  tha 
military  knowledge  of  lieutenantrcolonel  Wil- 
liams, (13th  regiment,  second  in  command.) 
I  have  to  report,  in  the  highest  terms  of  ap- 
probation, the  discipline,  regularity,  and 
cheerful  conduct  of  the  whole  of  the  troops, 
and  feel  fully  confident  that,  had  an  opportu- 
nity offered,  their  courage  would  have  been 
equally  conspicuous. 

General  Hampton  has  concentrated  the 
whole  of  the  regular  forces  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lake  Champlain,  at  Burlington,  from  the 
best  information,  said  to  be  about  4600  re- 
gular troops,  and  a  large  body  of  militia. 
The  militia  force  assembled  for  the  defence 
of  Plattsburgh,  disbanded  on  the  appearance 
of  the  armament  The  naval  part  of  the  ex- 
pedition is  still  cruising  on  the  lake.  For 
any  further  information,  I  beg  leave  to  refer 
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joa  to  your  aide-de-camp,  Captain  Loring,  and 
the  bearer  of  Ibis  dispatch. 
I  have,  &c, 

J.  MURRAY,  Lieut -col 
To  Hajor-gen.  Sir  R.  H.  Sheaffe, 

&C,  &C.,  &c. 
.TWrni  captain  Everard  to  Sir  George  Prevott, 
His  M^jestj^s  sloop  Broke,  Lake 

Champlain,  August  8d,  1813. 
Sra, 

Major-general  Glasgow  has  apprised  your 
excellency  of  my  repairing,  with  a  party  of 
officers  and  seamen,  to  man  the  sloops  and 
gun -boats  at  Isle  anz  Noix,  in  consequence 
of  your  letter  of  the  4th  ultimo,  addressed  to 
the  senior  officer  of  His  Majesty's  ship  at 
Quebec,  stating  it  to  be  of  great  importAnce 
to  the  public  service,  that  an  attempt  should 
be  made  to  alarm  the  enemy  on  the  Mon- 
treal fronfier,  &c. ;  and  agreeably  to  your 
wish  that  I  should  communicate  any  thing 
interesting  that  might  occur,  I  haye  the  ho- 
nor to  acquaint  you,  that  the  object  for  which 
the  corps  under  the  command  of  lieutenant 


JlVom  Commodore  Macdonough  to  the  American 
Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
United  States'  sloop  President,  near 
Plattsburg,  Sept.  9,  1818. 
Sib, 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you,  that  I  ar- 
rived here  yesterday  from  near  the  lines, 
having  sailed  from  Buriington  on  the  6th  in- 
stant, with  an  intention  to  fall  in  with  the 
enemy,  who  were    then    near    this  place. 
Having  proceeded  to  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  lines,  1  received   information  that  the 
enemy  were  at  anchor;    soon   after,   they 
weighed  and  stood  to  the  northward  out  of 
the  lake — thus,    if  not  acknowledging  our 
ascendancy  on  the  lake,evincingan  unwilling- 
ness (although  they  had  the  advantage  of 
situation,  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  chan- 
nel in  which  their  galleys  could  work,  when 
we  should  want  room)  to  determine  it. 
I  have  th6  honor  to  be,  &c 
THOS.  MACDONOUGH. 
Hon.  W.  Jones,  sec  of  the  navy. 

Lest  we  should  be  suspected  of  exaggera- 


oolonel  Murray  had  been  detached,  having  | 

been  fully  accomplished,  by  the  destruction 

of  the  enemy's  block-house,  arsenal,  barracks, 

and  public  store-houses  remaining  on    the 

west  side  of  tho  lake  beyond  Plattsburg,  I 

stood  over  to  Burlington  with  the  Shannon 

and  the  gun-boat,  to  observe  the  state  of  the 

enemy's  force  there,  and  to  afford  him  an  op- 

portilnity  of  deciding  tho  naval  superiority  of 

the  lake.    We  were  close  in,  on  the  forenoon 

of  the  2nd,  and  found  two  sloops  of  about 

100  tons  burthen,  one  armed  with  11  guns, 

the  other  13,  ready  for  sea,  a  third  sloop, 

(somewhat  larger,)  lying  under  the  protection  1  diately  expected  from  the  Western  States. 


tion,  and,  in  truth,  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend 
how  a  superior  force  should  tamely  submit  to 
have  their  arsenals  and  public  store-houses 
destroyed  before  their  eyes,  without  even  an 
atti*mpt  at  resistance — we  give  an  extract  from 
the  Washington  official  organ,  which  fully  cor- 
roborates our  statements  as  to  the  American 
force : — * ^  From  Lake  Champlain.  Our  naval 
force  sailed  down  the  lake  towards  the  enemy's 
line,  and  returned  to  Burlington,  at  which 
place  there  were  then  eolhcted  Jke  thouscmd 
regular  troops  under  General  Hampton.  Two 
thousand  more  were  on  their  march,  imme- 


of  10  guns,  mounted  on  a  bank  of  100  feet 
high,  without  a  breast-work,  two  scows, 
mounting  one  gun  each  as  floating  batteries, 
and  several  field  pieces  on  the  shore.  Hav- 
ing captured  and  destroyed  four  vessels,  with- 


The  Plattsburg  paper  confirms  all  the  ac- 
counts of  the  wanton  barbarities  of  theenemy 
in  that  place,  and  addi  eormderahly  to  the 
amount  of  depredations." 

It  is  neither  the  custom  of  the  Americans 


oat  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  enemy's  ^  overstate  their  force,  nor  to  allow  the  da- 


armed  vessels  to  prevent  it,  and  seeing  no 

prospect  of  inducing  him  to  quit  his  position, 

where  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  attack  him, 

I  am  now  returning  to  execute  my  original 

Qiders. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c, 

THOMAS  EVERARD 
Commander  of  His  Majesty's  sloop,  Wasp. 
Usui  gen.  Sir  G.  Prevost,  Burt, 


mage  to  tl^em  to  be  overrated ;  we  contend, 
therefore  that  the  above  extract  fully  confirms 
all  our  statements  relative  to  the  affairs  on 
Lake  Champlain.  With  respect  to  depreda- 
tions, we  have  only  to  remind  the  reader  of 
the  occurrences  that  took  place  at  York;  and, 
as  we  proceed  in  our  narration,  it  will  bs 
shown  that,  whatever  apparent  acts  of  severity 
were  committed  by  the  British,  they  were 
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strictly  retaliatory ;  and  we  will  further  prove 
by  Ingersoirs  admission  that  they  were  not 
undeserved. 
There  is  a  very  great  discrepancy  between 

_.  ,  Christie  and  Veritas,  on 

Ih8crepan(?y    between  .  ,   ^    ,  v      r 

Christie  and  the  lottera  the  point  Of  supplies  for 

of  Veritas.  ^^^    troops.      Veritas 

writes,  "  In  my  last  number,  I  stated,  that  at 
one  time,  in  autumn,  1813,  our  troops  at 
Kingston  had  not  seven  days'  subsistence. 
Those  at  Prescott  and  Fort  Wellmgton  were 
nearly  in  a  similar  situation. 

**  This  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  a 
combination  of  persons,  either  in  the  pay  of 
Madison  or  gratuitously  promoting  his  ser- 
vice. They  eflfected  their  own  purpose,  partly 
by  their  own  example,  or  by  operating  on  the 
avarice  of  the  well-affected,  by  persuading 
them  to  withhold  supplies  so  as  to  get  exces- 
sive prices.  This  was  the  ostensible  pretext;  but 
the  real  motive  was  to  disconcert  our  military 
operations,  by  starving  the  troops,  at  the 
time  of  the  expected  invasion,  by  the  forces 
collecting  at  Sackett's  Harbour." 

What  says  Christie  on  the  same  subject, 
and  in  reference  to  the  same  date.  "The 
army  acting  upon  the  extensive  line  of  opera- 
tions along  the  frontiers  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  (at  the  lowest  computation  one  thou- 
sand miles  from  Lake  Champlain  to  Michili- 
macinac),  was,  by  the  able  arrangements  of 
Commissary  General  Sir  AV.  H.  Robinson,  and 
the  unwearied  exertions  of  the  department 
under  his  directions,  copiously  supplied  at 
every  point  with  provisions  and  commissariat 
sjtores  of  all  descriptions." 

Now,  which  of  these  statements  is  the  cor- 
rect one  ?  We  are  inclined  to  adopt  neither. 
With  regard  to  the  statement  of  Veritas,  that 
interested  parties  were  disposed  to  hold  their 
stores,  in  hopes  of  commanding  higher  prices, 
we  think  it  extremely  probable ;  but  we  are 
disposed  to  reject  his  assumption  that  it  was 
done  to  embarrass  the  movements  of  our  troops 
and  to  assist  the  enemy. 

The  spirit  that  prevailed  throughout  the 
country,  and  which  enabled  our  militia  to 
sustain  hardships  of  every  description,  was 
too  patent,  too  rife,  to  permit  such  a  course  of 
action.  Had  Canadians  exhibited  a  discon- 
tented spirit,  had  the  slightest  evidences  of 
disaffection  been  apparent^  then  there  might 
have  been  grounds  for  Veritas's  supposition, 


for  supposition  we  must  call  it,  as  his  state- 
ment is  unsupported  by  any  proof  that  is 
satisfactory  to  us.  We  cannot  help  ascribing 
this  charge  of  Veritas  to  a  desire  to  make  an 
attack  even  by  a  side  wind,  on  Sir  Geo.  Pre- 
vost ;  and  we  think  that  the  extract  we  now 
give  will  bear  us  out  in  the  assertion. 

To  coanteract  this  nefarious  plot,  it  became 
indispensably  necessary  to  prockdm  a  modified 
Martial  Law;  and  in  consequence,  provisions  and 
forage  were  taken  from  the  farmers,  without  their 
consent;  but  at  very  liberal  and  indeed  very 
high  prices,  fixed  by  the  Magistrates ;  the  one 
half  of  which  they  would  now  be  happy  to  get. 
Many  who  were  duped  by  the  arts  of  the  disaffect- 
ed, now  feel  compunction  and  sorrow  at  their 
folly. 

This  measure  created  complaints,  which  were 
artifully  laid  hold  of  by  a  Junto  of  disaffected 
persons,  but  self  styled  patriots,  who  seeing  their 
object  likely  to  be  defeated  by  this  prompt  and 
decided  measure,  became  furious  in  their  denun- 
ciations against  the  military  in  general,  but  es- 
pecially General  Be  Rottenburgh  and  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Pearson,  who  then  commanded  at 
Present. 

The  Chief  of  this  Junto,  was  a  man  who  had 
quitted  Prescot  the  moment  he  heard  of  war 
being  declared,  and  resided  at  Montreal,  either 
from  cowardice,  or  as  considering  it  to  afford  a 
wider  field  for  exertions  favorable  to  the  views  of 
the  enemy.  He  began  his  career  by  libelling 
every  class  in  this  community,  and  afterwards 
attacked  the  officers  aforesaid,  for  doing  their 
duty,  in  a  periodical  essay,  under  the  signature 
of  the  "  Anti-Jacobin,'^  which  was  at  first  publish- 
ed in  the  Courant,  but  the  Editor  getting  alarmed, 
at  the  abusive  matter  it  contained;  the  work  was 
taken  up  by  a  wretched  paper  called  the  Spec- 
tateur,  that  had  commenced  operations  upon  a 
congenial  plan. 

This  paper  yet  continues,  but  is  dwindling  into 
deserved  insignificance.  The  And  Jacobin  has  for 
some  time  dropped  his  signature,  but  occasionally 
deigns  to  enlighten  his  fellow  subjects  with  th« 
fruits  of  his  brain,  under  anonymous  signatures,  or 
under  the  mask  of  editorial  remarks. 
It  would  occupy  too  large  a  space,  too  enter  into 
a  formal  discussion  of  the  question  about  tha 
right  of  declaring  Martial  Law,  and  therefore  I 
shall  content  myself  with  observing,  that  to  argue 
that  such  a  power  can  in  no  etue  be  exercised  foith- 
<nU  a  previous  Leffisiative  Act,  is  as  absurd  as  te 
say,  that  an  individual  has  not  the  right  of  self- 
preservation  if  attaclced,  but  must.  Instead  of  de- 
fending himself  , apply  to  the  civil  magistrate  for 
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protection,  and  consequently  risk  being  destroyed 
before  he  can  obtain  that  protection. 

**  General  laws  apply  to  ordinary  cases,  but  there 
are  cases  that  require  extraordinary  and  prompt 
remedies.  Rebellion  or  invasion  assuredly  come 
within  the  latter  class,  and  during  the  existence 
of  either  of  them,  or  absolute  danger  thereof 
martial-law  may  be  constitutionally  proclaimed 
by  the  Sovereign  or  his  Representative ;  and  to 
do  so,  may  be  as  indispensable  to  the  safety  of  the 
state,  as  the  instant  application  of  personal  foroe 
to  the  preservation  of  an  individual  when  attack- 
ed. 

"  That  the  application  of  the  power  aforesaid 
was  not  made  upon  trivial  occasion,  is  manifest ; 
for  the  question  was  reduced  to  this. — Shall  the 
army  be  starved  at  the  time  the  enemy  is  known 
to  be  prepared  for,  and  determined  upon  immed' 
iate  invasion  ?  or  shall  an  authority  be  exercised 
to  defeat  the  plots  of  the  disaffected,  and  thereby 
save  the  province  agiunstthat  invasion?  So 
certainly  will  every  honest  and  loyal  man  say  yes 
to  the  second  part  of  the  question,  that  I  venture 
to  assert,  that  in  such  a  predicament  had  the 
officer  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  been  so 
neglectful  of  his  duty,  as  to  be  dismayed  into 
inaction,  by.  democratic  chimour  or  threats,  he 
wotild  have  deserved  condign  punishment. 

<*  General  De  Rottenburg,  I  conceive,  was  per- 
fectly justified  in  what  he  did,  from  the  necessi- 
ty of  the  case,  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Pearson 
in  obeying  bis  orders,  was  also  so ;  and  I  have 
been  astonished  to  learn,  that  Sir  George  Prevost, 
upon  finding  that  the  Lieut.  Colonel  was  daily 
abused  and  threatened  with  prosecutions  and 
perBecutions  by  the  disaffected  Junto,  for  his  zeal 
in  executing  his  orders  about  subsisting  the 
troops,  cooly  observed,  that  if  he  had  got  into  a 
scrape,  let  him  get  out  of  it  the  best  way  he  can. 
Sr  George's  duty  was  to  have  enquired  whether 
the  Lieat  Colonel  had  acted  fit>m  corrupt  motives 
or  tcom  zeal  in  a  necessary  measure,  and  if  the 
latter,  it  was  incumbent  upon  the  commander  ol 
the  Forces  to  have  supported  him. 

'*  I  have  a  right  to  ascribe  the  conduct  of  the 
Junto  to  disaffection ;  for  what  good  subject, 
whea  the  enemy  was  at  the  door,  would  have 
taken  measures  to  palsy  our  means  of  defence. 
To  give  aid  to  the  enemy,  is  treaon,  and  what 
more  efficient  aid  could  be  given,  than,  what  I 
have  mentioned.  It  only  wanted  proof,  of  a  cor- 
respondence with  the  enemy,  respecting  those 
proceedings,  to  have  made  those  concerned  there- 
in, ponishable  for  High  Treason." 

We  thick  the  reader  will  M  to  discover  in 


this  extract  any  proof  of  Veritas'  assumption, 
and  we  repeat  that  we  can  see  little  more  in 
it  than  a  desire  to  attach  some  odium  to  Sir 
George  Prevost 

We  will  admit  that  cases  did  exist  of  short- 
commons  for  the  troops.  General  Proctor's 
force,  for  instance,  was  at  this  very  time  suf- 
fering for  want  of  provisions ;  but  this,  when 
we  come  to  inquire  into  the  cause,  was  owing 
to  the  great  numbers  of  Indians  who,  having 
forsaken  iheir  hunting  grounds  and  usual  oc- 
cupations, looked  for  subsistence  for  them- 
selves and  families  to  the  English  commissa- 
riat. Had  there  been  no  Indians  to  feed, 
Proctor  would  not  have  required  more  provi- 
sions than  could  have  been  easily  supplied  to 
him.  But,  allowing  that  this  and  other  cases 
did  exist,  we  still  ask  for  the  proof  of  the  ani- 
mus which  caused  the  deficiency. 

Man  is  naturally  selfish,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  any  fiunily,  not  to  speak  of 
nations,  where  some  member  or  members  of  it 
were  not  actuated  by  selfish  or  interested  views. 
Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  instances 
occurred,  during  the  war,  of  parties  desiring  to 
drive  a  bargain  with  government  for  their  in- 
dividual benefit?  And  if  there  were  such,  does 
it  necessarily  follow  that  their  proceedings 
were  influenced  by  treasonable  motives  ? 

Instances  are  daily  occurring  at  the  present 
day,  and  complaints  are  constantly  made,  es- 
pecially on  foreign  service,  of  the  bad  quality 
of  beef  supplied  to  the  troops;  but  does  it 
follow  that  because  the  contractors  wish  to 
make  as  much  as  they  can  out  of  their  con- 
tract, that  they  are  in  league  with  Louis  Na- 
poleon or  the  Czar,  to  reduce  the  stamina  of 
the  British  soldier,  so  as  to  render  him  dis- 
contented, or,  from  sheer  weakness,  unfitted 
to  resist  any  future  invasion  that  may  be 
meditated,  by  either  of  these  Potentates,  at 
some  future  period  ? 

Without  adopting  all  Christie's  statement, 
we  are  yet  inclined  to  attach  much  more 
value  to  it,  than  to  that  of  Veritas,  especially 
as  far  as  relates  to  the  victualling  department 
Hardships  the  men  had  to  suffer  from  want  of 
tents,  blankets,  clothing,  &c. ;  but  the  priva* 
tions  were  borne  with  a  cheerful  spirit,  which 
did  honor  to  the  Canadian  soldier,  and  enabled 
him  to  repulse  an  enemy  overwhelmingly  su- 
perior in  point  of  numbersl 
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Before  leaving,   for  busier  scenes  in  the 

Capture  of  British  ^^^t,  these  waters,  we 
■tores,  and  affair  of  must  not  omit  to  men- 
boats  at  Qananoque.  .  .  .  ,  , 

tion    a    trivial     event, 

which,  like  many  others  of  like  importance, 
has  been  not  a  little  magnified  by  American 
historians.  Two  boats  belonging  to  Commo- 
dore Chauncey's  squadron,  mounting  one  gun 
each,  and  manned  by  about  seventy  men, 
captured  a  BHtish  one  gun  boat,  along  with 
her  convoy, consisting  of  fifteen  batteaux,  laden 
with  two  hundred  and  thirty  barrels  of  pork, 
and  three  hundred  bags  of  bread,  bound  from 
Montreal  to  Kingston,  for  the  relief,  we  pre- 
sume, of  the  troops  whom  Veritas  has  de- 
scribed as  suffering  so  much  from  the  machi- 
nations of  unpatriotic  and  designing  men. 
The  number  of  prisoners,  nine  of  them  sail- 
ors, amounted  to  sixty-seven. 

No  sooner  was  intelligence  conveyed  to 
Kingston  than  three  gun-boats,  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant  Scott,  R.N.,  with  a 
detachment  of  the  100th  regiment  under  Capt. 
Martin,  were  despatched  to  intercept  the 
Americans,  as  well  as  to  recapture  the  convoy. 
This  turned  out  an  unfortunate  affair ;  it  was 
too  late,  when  the  British  discovered  the 
enemy,  to  attack  them  that  day  (17th  or  18th 
of  July);  the  attack  was  accordingly  post- 
poned, and  early  on  the  next  morning  the 
British,  who  had  been,  in  the  meantime,  rein- 
forced by  another  gun-boat,  and  a  detach- 
ment of  the  41st  under  Major  Prend,  ascended 
Goose  Creek  in  pursuit.  The  passage  up  the 
'  Creek  was,  however,  obstructed  by  trees  that 
.had  been  felled  and  laid  across,  and  the 
.  swampy  nature  of  the  ground  rendered  the 
landing  of  the  troops  very  difficult;  the  con- 
.  sequence  was,  that  the  expedition  returned 
without- success,  having  lost,  principally  in 
their  endeavours  to  land,  five  men,  besides 
having  seventeeii  wounded.  Amongst  the 
killed  was  Captain  Milne,  one  of  Sir  George 
Prevost's  aides-de-camp,  who  had  just  arrived 
firom  head  quarters  to  gain  intelligence  of  the 
expedition.  The  American  loss  is  nowhere 
to  be  found ;  but,  as  might  be  expected,  the 
British  loss  is  set  forth  by  the  veracious  Ame- 
rican historians,  as  amounting  to  sixty  or 
seventy  killed,  with  a  commensurate  number 
of  wounded. 

The  real  temple  of  Oopid  is  the  home  of  the 
beloved  one. 


CURIOSITIES  OP  TBS   PATENT  OFFIOK. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents 
shows  the  wonderful  inventive  genius  of  our 
people,  and  will,  we  are  sure,  be  viewed  with  in- 
terest by  the  readers  of  the  American  Courier^ 
That  for  1662  is  especially  interesting.  There 
were  2 689  applications  received  for  patents  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  1020  patents  issued.  This  is 
the  largest  number  ever  granted  in  one  year, 
except  during  the  first  year  of  General  Taylor^s 
administration,  when  Commissioner  Ewbank  issu- 
ed 1076.    Doors  and  shutters  have  been  patented 

that  cannot  be  broken  through  with  either  pick 
or  sledge  hammer.  The  burglar's  occupation's 
gone.  'The  caloric  ship  is  described  and  com- 
mended at  some  length,  but  the  report  admits 
that  "  its  end  is  not  yet  fully  attained." 

A  harpoon  is  described  which  makes  the  whale 
kill  himseif :  the  more  he  pulls  the  line,  deeper 
goes  the  harpoon.  An  ice-making  machine  has 
been  patented,  which  goes  by  a  steam-engine. 
In  an  experimental  trial  it  froze  several  bottles 
of  ice  of  the  size  of  a  cubic  foot,  when  the  ther- 
mometer was  standing  at  80  degrees.  It  is 
calculated  that  for  every  ton  of  coal  put  into  the 
furnace,  it  will  make  a  ton  of  ice.  A  man  who 
had  made  a  slight  improvement  in  straw-cutters 
took  a  model  of  his  machine  through  the  Western 
States,  and  after  a  tour  of  eight  months  returned 
with  40,000  dollars.  Another  had  a  machine  to 
thrash  and  clean  grain,  which  in  fifteen  months 
he  sold  for  60,0t0  dollars.  A  third  obtained  a 
patent  for  a  printers'  ink,  refused  60,000  dollars 
for  it,  and  finally  sold  it  for  60,000  dollars. 
Twenty-seven  harvesters,  fifteen  ploughs,  twenty- 
six  seed-planters,  eight  thi  ashing  machines,  ten 
cora-buUers,  and  three  horse-rakes,  have  been 
patented  during  the  year,  in  addition  to  those 
now  in  use.  Six  new  saw  mills,  seven  shingle- 
spUtters,  rnd  twenty  new  planing-machines  have 
been  patented  within  the  year.  Seven  new 
machines  that  spin,  twenty  that  weave,  and  seven 
that  sew,  are  also  described. 

Examiner  Lane's  report  describes  Tarious  new 
electrical  inventions.  Among  these  is  an  electric 
whaling-apparatus,  by  which  the  whale  is  literally 
"shocked  to  death!"  Another  is  an  electro- 
magnetic alarm,  which  rings  bells  and  displays 
signals  in  case  of  fire  or  burglars.  Another  is  an 
electric  clock,  which  wakes  you  up,  tells  yon 
what  time  it  is,  and  lights  a  lamp  for  you  at  any 
hour  you  please,  There  is  an  invention  that  picks 
up  pins  from  a  confused  heap,  turns  them  all 
around,  with  their  heads  up,  and  sticks  them  in 
paper  in  regular  rows.  Another  goes  through 
the  whole  process  of  cigar-making,  taking  in 
tobacco  leaves,  and  turning  out  the  perfaet 
article.  One  machine  cuts  cheese,  another  scoiin 
knives  and  forks,  another  blacks  boots,  another 
rocks  the  cradle,  and  seven  or  eight  take  i& 
washing  and  ironing.  There  are  a  number  of 
guns  patented  that  load  themselves,  a  fish^Une 
that  adjusts  its  own  bait;  and  a  ra^trap  that 
throws  away  the  rat,  and  then  baits  and  sots 
itself,  and  stands  in  the  corner  for  another !  Tho 
truths  of  the  Patent  Office  are  stranger  than 
fictioiL— C%a»id«ri^  JaumaL 
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ON  THE  RETROSPECT  OF  LIFE. 

"  Ab  constant  good  fortune  has  aocomiMmied  me  even 
to  an  advanced  period  of  life,  my  posterity  will  perhaps 
he  desirous  of  learning  the  means  which  I  employed, 
•nd  which,  itenka  to  Pirovldenoe,  so  well  suooeeded 
with  me.  This  good  fortune,  when  I  reflect  on  it,  which 
is  frequently  the  case,  has  induced  me  sometimes  to  ssy 
that  if  it  were  left  to  my  choice,  I  should  have  no  ob- 
Jeetion  to  go  over  the  same  life  from  its  begintfng  to 
Us  end ;  requesting  only  the  adTsntage  authors  have^ 
In  a  second  edition,  of  correcting  the  ftuilts  of  the  first. 
Notwithatanding,  if  this  condition  was  denied^  I  should 
still  aooepi  the  offor  of  recommencing  the  same  Uft.*— 
Mmoirt  qfJ>r.  FrrnnkUn,  utriiUn  bff  kinue{f: 

The  foUowing  reflectioDS  will  be  found 
equftlly  applicable  at  the  close  of  a  year  or  a 
lifik  For  of  what  is  life  made  up  9  Is  not 
In&acy  our  spring!  The  heyday  of  life  our 
gainmer.  Db  not  that  season,  when  the  first 
wrinkle,  line  of  thought,  or  grey  hair  appears, 
our  antamn ;  and  is  not  old  age  our  winter, 
when  naught  remains  for  us  but  a  brief 
tetrospeci  of  the  past  And  alas  I  how  few  are 
there,  who,looking  back  upon  a  life,  or  a  year, 
ean  with  sincerity  echo  the  wish  which  is  the 
snlject  of  my  present  reflections. 

The  world  is  a  scene  of  such  proverbial 
misery,  and  the  instances  of  continued  happi- 
ness, which  are  to  be  met  with  in  it,  are  so 
rare,  that  an  aTOwal  of  this  kind  seems,  upon 
^nt  impressions,  tc  bear  the  stamp  of  its  own 
ftJsehood.  So  prone  are  mankind  to  judge  of 
others  by  themselTes ;  so  disposed  are  they  to 
i^ect,  as  fihbnlous,  assertions  which  seem  in 
opposition  to  their  own  experience,  that  had 
this  sentiment  been  the  only  record  that  re- 
aained  of  Franklin,  his  opinions,  or  his  actions, 
it  would  hsTO  been  regarded,  if  not  as  an 
iatontionai  fiJsehood,  at  least  as  an  opinion 
svowed  in  a  moment  of  pleasure,  and  transient 
as  the  sonshine  which  warmed  it  into  birth. 
II  would,  with  much  confidence,  have  been 
MOTrtttd.  that  the  person  who  had  left  these 
words,  as  his  only  memorial,  must  have  been 
young  si  the  time  he  wrote  them ;  that  they 
won  tbe  prodnotioii  of  that  age  which  enteiv 
tains  those  flattering  dreams  of  life,  which 
are  supposed  to  be  invarisiUy  mocked  by  its 
sadnslities. 

I  mftde  these  refleetions  <m  this  passage  in 
thesnto-biographyofFrankUn.  Itwasgrow- 
log  dask,  sod  when  I  came  to  this  sentenoe, 
tils  sfcniBg  had  darkened  so  fiv ,  thai  I  coold 
nslootttiiivs  the  perusal  of  his  tsry  iatanstp 

TOi*  IT.— • 


ing  work  without  a  light  I  was  so  comfort- 
ably seated,  that  I  felt  unwilling  to  move  ; 
and,  instead  of  rising  to  call  for  candles,  I 
leaned  back  in  my  elbow  chair  to  enjoy  all 
the  luxury  of  thought  Undisturbed. 

I  tried  how  far  I  could  apply  this  assertion 
to  my  own  life ;  and  looked  back  into  a  series 
of  events  which  awakened  emotions  of  very 
diverse  characters.  Some  were  of  that  bright 
and  sunny  cast  whicn  form  spots  of  verdure 
on  the  waste  of  life,  where  memory  lovee  to 
linger ;  but  they  were  few  and  far  between, 
and  they  seemed  barely  visible  amidst  the 
sombre  hues  of  the  remaining  darkness. 

Turning  firom  the  gloom  of  reminiscence,  I 
varied  the  scene  by  generalizing  the  experi- 
ment, hoping  that  I  might  derive  consolation 
fi'om  comparing  my  lot  with  that  of  mankind 
in  general,  and  perceiving  that  I  stood  not 
alone  in  the  cheerless  retrospect  I  reflected, 
that  (pursuing  my  former  supposition  of  this 
being  the  only  remaining  passage  of  Franklin's 
writings)  had  it  from  any  incontrovertible 
proofii  been  received  without  the  least  doubt, 
either  that  he  had  really  felt  and  expressed 
such  a  sentiment,  or  that  it  was  in  his  indi- 
vidual experience  founded  on  truth,  and  not 
the  evanescent  dream  of  momentary  deception, 
the  declaration  would  have  appeared  of  im- 
mense importance.  Present  happiness  is  the 
object  of  almost  universal  pursuit:  few  are 
there,  who,  for  any  length  of  time,  imagbe 
that  they  have  attained  it;  and  great  would 
have  been  the  anxiety  to  discover  how  that 
man  had  passed  his  existence,  who,  when  he 
had  so  nearly  arrived  at  the  haven,  could  wish 
again  to  cross  the  stormy  sea  of  life.  Various 
would  have  been  the  hypotheses  which  men 
would  have  formed :  each  would  have  been 
inclined  to  figure  him  to  his  iinaginatk>n  as 
Bucoessftdly  engaged  in  that  pursuit  which  he 
deemed  most  essential  to  happiness ;  and  their 
ideas,  of  the  manner  in  which  he  spent  his 
life,  would  have  resembled  the  picture  which 
the  ancients  drew  of  their  fabled  Elysium, 
which  is  so  beautifhlly  described  in  the  follow* 
ing  well  known  lines : 

*  Qua  gratia  cuRten, 
Armoramque  Mt  vifis }  que  oannltsntes 
Pasooe  eqno^  eadem  seqyttor  tetturs  rapostoi.* 

And,  though  there  is  no  ihct  more  indisputable 

than  thai  nine-tenths  of  the  value  of  tiie 

ttun^  which  we  so  ardentiy  desire  in  this 
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worldy  consists  in  their  being  objects  of 
pursait — that  possession  takes  awaj  the 
greatest  value  from  whateyer  we  covet,  the 
place  of  which  is  succeeded  bj  a  fresh  phantom, 
to  be  alike  followed  and  disregarded — ^jet 
these  are  deductions  which  men  seldom  make : 
on  this  point  continual  experience  fails  of 
producing  any  conviction. 

Numbers^  therefore,  would  think,  that  the 
man,  who,  at  the  dose  of  a  long  life  was 
willing  to  return  to  the  startinjif  place,  and  to 
measure  his  course  agsin,  must  have  poqsessed 
what  even  thej  may  at  the  present  moment 
desire ;  and,  resting  upon  this  assumption  with 
as  unlimited  confidence  as  if  it  were  incon- 
testiblj  proved  by  the  fullest  knowledge  of 
his  life,  would  urge  the  chase  with  a  speed 
redoubled  by  the  idea,  that  the  prize  for 
which  they  contended  had,  in  this  instance, 
conferred  full  happiness.  Nor  would  they 
change  their  mode  of  reasoning,  if  success  in 
the  pursuit  should  show  them  its  fallacy ;  and 
though,  when  satiated  with  the  enjoyment  of 
their  wishes,  they  started  again,  untired,  and 
full  of  hope,  in  some  fresh  chase,  they  would 
conclude  themselves  mistaken:  yet  they 
would  perpetuate  the  error  by  making  the 
second  object  of  pursuit^  in  its  turn,  the 
mimmum  Ixmum, 

Bat  some  would  adopt  a  different  opinbn, 
who,  wearied  with  continued  endeavors,  had, 
late  in  life,  been,  by  successive  disappoint- 
ments, driven  firom  all  hope  of  success ;  and 
in  despair,  ceased  every  effort  to  obtain  hap- 
pinepsi  and  were  ready  to  join  Amavia, 
when —  ^ 

"  But  If  that  aurdflti  Heaven  (tnioCli  the)  deqiln 

TpM  doom  of  Joft  revenge,  and  take  delii^t 

9^  see  Bad  jM^eanta  of  men's  miaerieq* 

As  bound  Iqr  them  to  live  in  life's  despighft . 

Tel  oan  they  not  warn  death  fh>m  wretched  wight. 

done  then,  oome  soon,  oome  sweetest  death  to  me^ 

And  tske  awiiy  this  long  lent  loathed  light : 

Sharp  bo  thy  wounds,  but  sweet  the  medicines  be 

TluA  long  csptivad  souls  ftvm  weary  thraldom  free.** 

They  would  conclude  that  Franklin  must 
have  been  highly  favored  by  fortune^  and 
have  met  with  but  few  of  the  misfortunes 
incident  to  human  life. 

Tory  different  would  be  the  inference  of  the 
man  (treason,  who  was  accosiomed  to  act 
from  principle,  and  not  (ton  impulse.  Know- 
ing frcm  experience,  that  it  is  not  the  enjoy- 
mant  of  ideal  pleasorea,  nor  Miy  azemptioa 


firom  human  misfortunes,  which  confer  h^)pi- 
ness ;  but  that  it  must  be  successfolly  sou^t, 
by  a  firm  and  unwearied  course  of  conduct, 
by  reducing  the  scale  of  our  expectations,  and 
acting  so  as  to  find  pleasure  in  recollecUon» 
rather  than  in  anticipation ;  he  would,  natu- 
rally and  justly,  be  led  to  conclude,  that  the 
man  who  had  lived  a  life  which  he  was 
willing  to  repeat,  must  have  made  nse  of 
every  fiiult,  as  a  beacon,  whereby  to  guide 
his  steps  from  a  similar  error ;  must|  as  he 
lived,  have  grown  wiser,  therefore  happier; 
and  must  have  enjoyed  all  the  pleasing  rec(^ 
lection  <tf  having,  during  his  past  life,  when- 
ever circumstances  allowed  him,  been  xasMi 
to  his  fellow  creaturea    To  the  man  who 
reasoned  thus,  Franklin^s  life  would  be  of 
inestimable  value;  there  would  he  seethe 
conclusion  of  all  his  views  on  this  subject,  and 
have  before  his  eyes  a  forcible  example,  that, 
not  upon  any  series  of  events  which  man  can 
never  control,  but  upon  rational  principles 
of  action,  firmly  adopted,  depends  the  happi* 
nessoflife. 

But  those  who  advocated  the  groundlesB 
opinions  which  we  noticed  above,  would, 
although  they  read  his  life,  fiul  to  perceive 
the  necessary  connection  between  reason  and 
happiness ;  and  driven  from  every  other  hold, 
would  stoutly  maintain,  that  Franklin  vrms  of 
a  particularly  happy  temperament,  that  k€ 
felt  not  the  His  of  life;  for  ihmn^  poor  souls, 
they  are  **fhimed  of  tender  8tu£"  *«Hip 
passions  and  feelings,**  they  would  say,  **miis( 
have  been  very  sluggish — he  must  have  been 
yeej  eoUL  Weareof  a  warmer  temperature; 
our  feelings  and  passions  hurry  us  away  witii 
iiresistible  impulse."  I  do  not  know,  whether 
I  would,  if  I  could,  be  one  bf  those  coel  mm^ 
Such  seem  to  attach  ideas  of  energy,  of  mental 
superiority,  to  those  who  are  the  slaves  of 
eveiy  present  impression.  But  tk^m  om 
tfreri  a»  dttp  aath&y  a/rt  danig^rmu^  In. 
asserting  and  maintaining  an  habitual  oorn* 
mand  over  ourselves;  in  restraining,  bnt  not 
exlinguishmg^  our  fbelings,  lies  the  whole 
secret  of  haziness.  Allowing  te  mvf 
difference  of  natural  constitution,  there  axe, . 
to  eveiy  man,  allotted,  in  an  abondantd^gsee, 
the  means  of  efibictfng. this.  No  man  has,  I 
beUeve,  passions  or  IMuigs  so  stiohg^  (tiat 
they  may  not,  by  the  determmed  end  tioM^ 
vse  of  poop^  meansi  be  so  4ir  hrooghi  iate  . 
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nb|ectioii,  as  is  desirable,  for  "i^  is  ihs  bun- 
ofrtamn  to  moderai0^  n^t  to  ogetinguUh^ 
'  Oq  all,  then,  who  read,  and 
particolarlj  on  the  young,  whose  dispositions 
are  as  yet  ductile,  and  the  task  comparatiTely 
easy,  would  I  wish  earnestly  to  Impress  that 
thejy  and  they  alone,  can  make  or  mar  their 
•wn  happinessL  To  those  who  indulge  a 
fmtional  desire  £6r  that  which  their  own  efiforts, 
lightly  directed,  will  certainly  secure,  I  would 
reoofldmend  Franklin*s  Journal  of  bis  ow& 
Life  as  a  moai  useful  wotJl  Theaoe  they  may 
lean  to  reason,  and  *'on  reason  build  readfe.** 
Lei  them,  with  Bassehu^  cUsoorer  that  what 
cannot  be  repaired  is  not  to  be  regretted ;  that 
o«r  past  errors  may,  if  rightly  managed,  be 
«f  more  use  to  us  than  our  good  actional 

Let  them  not  despair  at  the  former,  or  be 
puffed  up  with  the  latter ;  but  endeavor  to 
eorreot  what  is  wrong,  and  improye  what  is 
light  Nor  are  those  studies  which  strengthen 
the  mind  andoonfirm  its  powers  to  be  neglected; 
for  to  those  who  would  liye  happOy  they  are 
of  ioflnite  importance.  Such  must  seek  their 
feereation  in  mental,  and  not  in  sensual 
pleasures;  the  former  exalt,  the  latter  debase 
and  eoerrate  our  nature.  On  the  exaltation 
of  our  nature,  on  our  hopes  and  fears  being 
lifted  beyond  this  transient  world,  depends, 
after  M,  much  of  what  men  call  happinesa 

Here  the  candles  appeared,  and  their  light 
broke  the  train  of  my  thoughts ;  so  I  resolved, 
that  my  next  retrospect  should  boast  a 
brighter  character,  being  convinced  that  it 
depended  upon  myself;  and  under  thisim- 
prenston  I  sat  down  to  prepare  this  paper  for 
the  Ani^lo.  \ 
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fare,  fore  thee  well,  thoa  dying  Year! 

Thy  parting  knell  ia  rang. 
And  the  tear-drop  gliBtens  on  thy  bier, 

With  cjppioM  boughs  o'erfaung. 

n^'Urthwith  smiles  w«i.ushsroA  in^ 

And  foasi,  and  festal  nrat; 
And  marxy  beHs,  with  joyooa  din, 

Erom  spure  and  tow'r  rang  ooL 

And  mirth  and  music  blest  the  hour. 

And  many  a  legend  wHd 
■i4e  94ef  FBSiga  her  wonted  powsi^ 

Whii»tof«  esultiag  snlM. 


And  meetlDg  bands,  and  sparkling  eyes, 

Made  glad  thy  natal  day ; 
And  withering  care,  and  mourning  sighs. 

Were  banished  far  away! 

Now  at  thy  close,  bow  changed  the  scene ! 

The  festal  rout  is  o^er, 
And  the  merry  bells,  with  joyoos  din. 

Peal  forth,  alas,  no  more  I 

And  the  lovM  and  lover  both  are  gene, 
And  the  moaner  weeps  alone ; 

And  tiie  green  grass  waves  o'er  many  a  one, 
That  joyous,  haUed  thy  dawnl 

And  the  hoary  head  by  youth  is  laid. 

And  the  smiling  babe  at  rest. 
Sleeps  the  last  sleep,  ere  woe  might  fode, 

Or  rend  its  sinless  breast  t 

And  blessed  they  thus  early  ta'en. 

The  faifant  cherub  blest, 
Betime  snatched  Irom  a  lite  of  pain. 

And  borne  to  endless  rest  J 

Yet  stin  will  pityhig  Nature  weep 

Beside  the  daisied  sod ; 
But  blest,  thrice  blest  are  they  who  deep 

In  the  bosom  of  their  God  I 

Thou  dying  Year  I  thy  sunny  days, 

But  few  and  brief  have  been ; 
And  Memory  turns  her  tearfol  gase 

On  omny  a  fltfnl  soenel 

And  blighted  hopes,  and  broken  foilh, 

A  sad  and  dismal  train ; 
All,  all  that  fate  mflicts  m  wrath, 

Bevive  to  wound  again  I 

And,  oh  f  amid  remembrance  drear, 
Soaree  blooms  one  little  flower  ;— 

One  brightening  ray  the  heart  to  eheer 
In  retrospection's  hour  I 

Thou  dying  Year,  now  past  away. 

With  time  before  the  flood  I 
Thy  mourning  rites,  and  festal  gay^ 

Thy  eril,  and  thy  good! 

Thoudyfaig  year,  my  fhrewall  tdmt 

'T  may  boi  perobanoe,  my  hst; 
And  atraager  hands  the  ^re  m»f  waka^ 

That  consecrates  the  pssL 

And  If  decreed  -the  eondng  year, 

Death's  messenger  must  be; 
I  will  not  shed  one  eowmd  tsai^ 

Todklstobvfraat 
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COUNTRY  SKETCHES :— SCUGOG  AND 
ITS  VICINITY. 

Beabino  in  mind  the  old  proverb,  "  All  work 
and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy,'*  we  pro- 
pose to  vary  our  illustrations  with  occasional 
sketches  of  country  scenery,  and  have  selected, 
as  a  commencement,  Lake  Scugog  and  its 
Ticinity.  We  mean  by  our  quotation  that 
having,  for  eighteen  months,  devoted  our 
attention  exclusively  to  sketches  of  cities  or 
towns  in  British  North  America,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  the  rapid  increase  and 
prosperity  of  these  Provinces,  it  is  now  ex- 
pedient to  show  that  there  are  nooks  and 
scenes  in  the  country  worth  visiting  for 
pleasure  alone—or  what  is  better  in  this 
utilitarian  age,  spots,  a  visit  to  which  will 
combine  both  profit  and  pleasure.  We  begin 
by  a  short  extract : — '^  The  artist  recommends 
parties  intending  pio>nic8  next  spring  to  think 
of  Lake  Scugog  and  its  vicinity.  Whitby  is 
easily  reached  by  steamer,  and  Lake  Scugog 
IB  only  nineteen  miles  to  the  north,  with  a 
very  good  road.'*  We  find  further  that  accomo- 
dation will  not  be  found  wanting,  as  our  artist 
goes  on  to  say,  '*  I  stayed  at  Jewett's  house, 
and  must  say  that  I  have  been  rarely  better 
treated,  or  more  moderately  charged. 

"  Port  Perry  is  a  thriving  village  with  several 

taw-mills,  and  the  tourist  will  be  surprised  to 

see  so  flourishing  a  place,  where  he  expected, 

most  probably,  to  find  naught  save  nature  in 

her  wildest  garb.  Lake  Scugog,  or  the  larger 

portion  of  it,  as  it  at  present  exists,  has  been 

artificially  made ;  the  formation  of  the  dam  at 

Xyndsay,  many  years  ago,  raised  the  water 

.4Hid  forced  it  bacb  over  the  land,  thus  flooding 

.a  large  tract  of  country.   From  this  cause  the 

take  has  not  yet  been  properly  delineated  on 

^any  m^>,  all,  hitherto  published,  having  been 

••copied  from  the  original  plans  of  the  surveyors. 

**  At  the  Ume  these  townships  were  surveyed, 

what  oanstitiites  the  southern  portion  of  Lake 

'Bcngog  was  dry  land.    The  back  country 

•being  but  thinly  settled,  it  was  sometime 

before  the  mischief  was  discovered,  when 

legal  prooeedings   were   institated  by  the 

owners  of  the  property,  and  the  dam  was 

ordered  to  be  lowered  two  foot   This  checked 

tbe  fise  of  water  to  some  extent,  but  the  mill 

WM  required  to  mpply  the  neoeasities  of  the 

oyiaitiy,  and  without  tho  dam  tho  mill  woqld 


have  been  useless.  The  proprietors  therefore, 
of  two  evils,  chose  the  less,  and  put  up  with 
the  loss. 

"The  Island  of  Scugog  is,  strange  to  say, 
not  mentioned  by  Smith,  in  his  Canada, 
although  it  is  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
scenery  around  Port  Perry.  It  is,  [  should 
think,  about  one  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  lake ;  on  it  there  are  some  well-cleared 
farms,  and  it  is  well  covered  with  hardwood 
mixed  with  some  pine.  The  little  steamer. 
Woodman,  plies  between  Port  Perry  and 
Lyndsay,  so  that  the  tourist  may  visit  both 
places,  and  if  time  permit,  he  should  also  viidt 
the  thriving  little  village  of  Prince  Albert 
The  Indian  name  Scugog,  or  as  the  Indians 
pronounce  it  Scu-a-gog,  implies  submerged  or 
flooded  land." 


♦  t^ 


ECCLESIASTICAL  ARCHITECTURIS, 

VILLAGE  CHURCHES. 

In  no  class  of  edifices  do  we  find  the  simpta 
poetry  of  Architecture  better  expressed  than 
in  the  ancient  village  churches  of  England. 
There  is  a  beauty  about  those  venerable  £ib- 
rics,  not  easily  described,  but  which  is  recog- 
nised as  well  by  the  untutored  as  the  most 
learned  in  architectural  science.  Local  asso- 
ciations, it  is  true,  as  well  as  pictorial  predi- 
lections, may  greatly  enhance  the  efiect  with 
the  mass  of  admirers;  but  there  is  an  intrin- 
sic power,  so  to  q>eak,  in  the  architectural 
composition  of  most  of  those  edifices  highly 
calculated  to  produce  a  strong  impression  on 
the  mind.  The  men  who  fitbricated  those 
ancient  fanes  could  give  an  expression  to  the 
mere  exterior  outline  of  their  buildings  capa- 
ble of  striking  awe  and  wonder  into  the  minds 
of  the  rude  and  unlettered,  while  around  and 
within,  the  walls,  the  rool^  the  pavement,  and 
other  parts  spoke  volumes  to  the  learned  in 
architectural  symbolism. 

There  is  a  wide  distinction  to  be  observed 
in  the  architectural  characteristics  of  varioas 
sized  churches,  each  having  its  pecoliar  styto 
of  beauty.  Though  the  majestic  grandeur  of 
the  vast  cathedral  may  be  more  striking  than 
the  simple  dignity  of  the  village  church.  Wo 
admire  the  former  only  as  the  sublime  canons 
iaation  of  art|  while  tho  Utter  appean  to  nfe 
iihe  qKmtaneoua  creation  of  natoia^    Thii 
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difference  is  not  one  of  mere  scale  and  propoi^ 
tion.  The  integral  parts  of  each  may  seem 
identical  and  capable  of  transposition,  yet  it 
would  be  grotesque  in  the  extreme  either  to 
magnify  tho  size  and  proportions  of  an  ordi- 
nary Tillage  charch  to  that  of  some  "  mighty 
minster,"  or  to  make  our  village  churches 
aasome  the  form  of  miniature  cathedrals. 

Now,  in  the  whole  range  of  Canadian  Ec- 
desiology,  we  shall  scarce  find  a  professedly 
Qothic  church  true  to  the  type  of  its  class  in 
those  respects.  When  we  do  happen  to  meet 
with  fidr  proportions  and  good  outline  from 
a  respectably  pitched  roo(  we  are  almost  cer- 
tain to  find  the  details  exaggerated,  perhaps 
borrowed  from  another  edifice  ten  times  its 
ase.  The  building  which,  in  other  respects, 
would  be  tolerable,  is  simply  marred  by  incon- 
gruity of  proportions.  Such  is  the  case  also 
with  every  feature  of  the  building  which  is 
unfitted  by  form  or  dimensions  for  its  proper 
destination.  We  fi^uenUy  see,  for  example, 
an  erection  perched  on  one  end  of  the  roof 
of  a  church,  too  large  to  be  meant  for  a  bell- 
oot»  and  too  small  for  a  steeple;  but  an  evi- 
dont  apology  for  the  latter.  The  roof  not 
being  a  proper  or  secure  support  for  a  tower, 
suffers  in  effect  from  the  imposition.  The 
niiiid  of  the  observer  becomes  excluu^ely  oc- 
cupied by  this  one  deformity,  and  receives  an 
impression  which  no  subordinate  part,  how- 
ever beautiful  in  itself,  can  efi&ce. 

Of  a  totally  different  character,  however,  is 
the  new  church  about  to  be  built  at  Bramp- 
ton, a  sketch  of  which  we  engrave  in  our  pre- 
sent Number  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Hay. 

The  whole  aspect  of  this  church  is  unmis- 
takeably  English.  We  have  here  no  ginger 
bread  work,  no  gimcrackeiy,  no  useless  pin- 
nacles to* give  a  trumpery  effect  to  a  common- 
place erection;  but  a  substantial  looking  edi- 
fice with  low  walls  and  high  pitched  roof, 
giving  a  bold  and  fearless  outline,  expressive 
at  once  of  dignity  and  humility,  to  which  the 
low-roofed  porch  adds  effect  The  tower  stands 
as  it  ought,  upon  its  own  base.  It  is  a  mas- 
sive structure,  indicative  of  strength.  The 
plain  broach  spire  by  which  it  is  surmounted, 
tapers  gracefully  to  a  point  to  which  the  prin- 
cipal lines  in  the  picture  seem  to  converge. 

The  style  of  this  building  is  the  early  mid- 
4|e  pointed,  or  the  latest  phase  of  early  Eng* 
lish — ft  stylo  sometimes  termed  "transition." 


Plate-traceried  windows,  with  quatrefoil  pierc- 
ings, splayed  mullions  and  hoods,  indicate  the  ' 
severity  of  the  style.  The  grouping  is  admi- 
rably calculated  to  produce  that  kind  of  arch- 
itectural effect  usually  termed  picturesque. 
This  is  not  effected,  however,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  tnUK  We  see  no  member  of  the 
design  that  could  be  omitted.  Indeed  there 
are  some  features  that  are  often  looked  upon 
as  essential  to  a  Gk)thic  edifice,  which  are  in 
this  case  (with  a  solitary  exception)  dispensed 
with.  We  see  enough,  however,  to  conviiioe 
us  that  the  Architect  knows  the  proper  use 
of  those  valuable  adjuncts. 

We  find  a  solitary  buttress — the  only  one, 
we  belfcve  about  the  building,  doing  import- 
ant duty  at  the  south-east  comer  of  the  nave. 
On  inquiring  what  it  is  about,  we  shall  find 
that  opposite  this  point  is  the  great  chancel 
arch,  which,  not  being  a  lath  and  plaster  sham, 
but  a  veritable  arch,  of  solid  masonry,  requires 
considerable  support  to  prevent  its  spreading. 
Hence  the  massive  buttress  which  forms  part 
of  its  abutment  on  one  side ;  the  tower  giving 
its  support  on  the  other. 

Buttresses,  when  massive  and  well  propor- 
tioned, add  much  to  the  effect  of  a  Qothic  edi- 
fice in  a  pictorial  point  of  view.  The  light 
and  shade  which  they  give  is  a  great  relief  to 
a  blank  wall  Still  it  would  not  be  legitimate 
to  construct  ihese  merely  for  the  sake  of 
effect 

Among  the  Sussex  churches,  we  find  many 
beautiful  examples  without  a  single  buttress, 
unless,  it  may  be,  as  in  the  case  pointed  out, 
where  a  heavy  lateral  thrust  has  to  be  over- 
come. Then  we  find  a  plain,  undisguised 
mass  of  masonry  of  the  proper  form  and 
strength  to  effect  its  object,  diminished  in 
stages  as  the  necessity  for  resistance  becomes 
less,  and  having  its  surfaces  most  exposed  to 
the  weather,  moulded  to  the  best  possible  form 
for  throwing  off  the  wet  Hence  we  have  an 
object  at  once  beautiful  from  its  appropriate 
character  and  fitness.  Used  in  this  way,  an 
ordinary  architectural  feature  becomes  doubly 
interesting  from  the  palpable  meaning  it  con- 
veys. 

Accustomed  though  we  are  to  the  use  of 

buttresses  in  almost  every  new  church  in  the 

revived  style  of  English  architecture,  we  do 

not  miss  them  in  that  of  Brampton.    Indeed 

I  such  a  church  would  probably  suffer  in  pic- 
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toresque  effect  from  their  use  in  any  large 
measure.  They  are  ezpensiye  things,  too, 
and  sometimes  difficult  to  keep  m  repair,  be- 
ing like  all  similar  projections,  liable  to  be 
affected  by  wet  and  frost  But  while  they 
ought  not  to  be  dispensed  with  in  large  build- 
ings, where  the  walls  are  lofty  and  have  to 
sustain  great  outward  pressure  from  the  root, 
in  a  sunple  village  church  where  the  walls 
are  low  and  strong  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  building,  their  absolute  use  is  not 
essentiaL 

We  find  from  its  proportions  that  Bramp- 
ton church  will  be  of  the  following  dimen- 
sions : — 

Interior  length  of  naye 58  feet 

"      widthof  do 26    " 

"      lenglh  of  chancel 25    " 

»*      widthof       do     16i" 

Height  of  walls 14   " 

*'    from  floor  to  apex  of  nave  roof  87    ^' 
^'    of  tower  and^pire 80    *' 

The  church  is  to  accommodate  270  persons 
and  to  cost  £1,500. 

Nothing  tends  more  to  deform  our  Canadian 
churches  generally,  than  the  great  height  of 
the  walls  contrasted  with  the  squatness  of 
the  roo£ 

In  this  country  where  woodwork  is  com- 
paratively j^eap  and  masonry  dear,  we  should 
have  better  and  cheaper  &brics  by  letting  the 
wooden  element  enter  more  largely  into  the 
composition  of  our  ecclesiastical  edifices  than 
is  generally  done.  A  steep  roof  is  the  beauty 
of  a  Gothic  church.  In  the  early  English 
styles,  the  outline  of  the  roof  usually  formed 
the  two  sides  of  an  equilateral  triangle.  With 
a  roof  of  this  pitch,  or  even  somewhat  less, 
the  walls  need  not  be  higher  for  rural  churches 
than  from  nine  to  twelve  feet,  as  the  whole 
space  within  the  roof  may  be  gained  by  making 
the  external  boarding  of  the  roof,  also  the 
ceiling  of  the  church. 

While  advocating  the  extension  of  the 
wooden  element  We  are  not  to  be  supposed 
as  approving  its  application  to  illegitimate 
uses,  such  as  the  mullions  and  tracery  of  the 
windows  of  a  stone  or  brick  church.  The 
mullions  and  tracery  of  pure  ecclesiastical 
edifices  are  essentially  a  portion  of  the  wall, 
and  had  their  origin  in  thinning  and  perfor- 
ating  that  part,  for  the  purpose  of  admitting 
light    When  cir<;umstances  will  not  admit 


of  using  stone,  it  is  better  to  be  content  with 
single  perforations  for  the  windows  after  the 
manner  of  the  early  English.  Nothing  is 
more  offensive  to  good  taste  than  a  want  of 
truthfulness  in  ecclesiastical  design. 


THE  OHBONIGLES  OF  DBEEPDAILT. 

No.  XIX. 

Trbateho  or  stnm&T  littli  kattibs,  oalov- 

LATBD  AT  ORCI    TO    DKLSOTirT    A9D    IRSTRUCt 

Tm  mscanr    studuit    ov  thus    mtvnh 

PASSED  BSOOBM. 

Tbovoh  I  would  willingly  have  lengthened  out 
my  iojoam  with  the  hospitable  denisens  of  Peteiw 
head,  a  variety  6f  considerations  construned  me 
to  think  seriously  of  retracing  my  steps  to  Dreep- 
daUy. 

In  the  first  place,  tidings  reached  me  that  I 
had  been  summoned  to  attend  the  ensuing  sede- 
runt at  Ayr  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Josticiaiy,  in 
the  capacity  of  juryman.  This  requisition  of  his 
gracious  Majesty  I  might,  indeed,  have  eluded  on 
the  score  of  absence,  without  subjecting  myself 
to  the  pains  and  penalties  denounced  against 
contumacious  recusants.  From  my  youth  up- 
wards, however,  I  had  (as  previously  intimated 
in  these  Chronicles)  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the 
sayiDgs  and  doings  of  criminals,  and  there  was 
something  peculiarly  juicy  and  appetising  in  the 
idea  of  acting  as  a  judicial  investigator  of  their 
exploits.  It  was  next  in  dignity  to  occupying 
the  bench  itself,  and  for  that  matter  it  may  be 
fairly  questioned  whether  the  jury  are  not  entitled 
to  be  regarded  as  playing  the  first  fiddle.  To 
quote  a  verse  of  one  of  Sir  Alexander  Boswell^s 
songs— 

**  AwSk"  cried  the  angry  Judge,  "  awa 
Wi'  the  knave  to  the  gallows  tree !" 

But  the  burly  Junrmen  said  "  Na !" . 
And  jingling  Jock  went  free  I 

There  was  another  reason  which  made  me  un- 
willing to  prolong  my  absence  from  home,  and 
that  was  the  unorthodox  and  unsavoury  manner 
in  which  my  representative.  Job  Sheepshanks, 
had  been  of  late  conducting  himself. 

Having  met  with  a  disappointment  in  love,  Job 
(as  Hr.  Paumie  certiorated  me)  had  transferred 
his  devotion  from  the  shrine  of  Venus  to  that  of 
Bacchus.  In  plain  Rnglish*  he  had  been  upon 
the  '*  spree*'  for  nearly  three  weeks,  to  the  no 
small  peril,  as  may  readily  be  imagined,  of  the 
throats  and  craniums  of  the  lieges  who  put  them- 
selves at  the  mercy  of  his  professional  weapons. 
One  of  his  misadventures  the  dominie  commnni- 
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CBted  to  me,  by  way  of  t  spur  to  hasten  my  re- 
turn, which  I  may  narrate  in  passing. 

There  had  arrived  at  Dreepdaily,  in  prosecu- 
tion of  his  lawful  ayocations,  a  young  commercial 
traTeller,  or  bagman,  Benjamin  Bluebottle  by 
name.    The  aforesaid  Bluebottle  was  quite  a 
back  in  his  wny,  and  was  just  as  particular  in 
showing  himself  off  to  adrant^ge  as  the  wares 
which  it  was  his  mission  to  yend.    One  eyexdng 
sfter  dinner,  Benjamin  sought  my  shop  fbr  the 
purpose  of  liaving  himself  tonsorially  beautified 
(these  were  the  dominle^s  own  words)  prior  to 
making  his  appearance  at  a  '*  cooky  shine**  and 
dance  gWen  by  Mrs.  Bailie  Bouncer,  the  spouse 
of  one  of  hb  leadhig  customers.    Kow,  it  so 
ehanced  that  on  this  occasion  the  bagman's  post- 
prandial potations  had  not  been  strictly  limited 
to  eold  water,  and  he  had  no  sooner  seated  him- 
self in  the  professional  chair  than  he  emigrated 
into  the  land  of  Nod  before  he  could  giro  my 
joomeyman  an  inkling  of  the  specific  serrices 
which  were  required  at  his  hsnds.    Job,  who 
was,  as  usual,  more  than  half  seas  over,  took  it 
upon  himself  to  decide  that  the  customer  had 
come  for  the  purpose  of  baring  his  hair  cut,  and 
proceeded  to  act  upon  that  theory  without  delay. 
So  Tigorously  did  he  ply  scissors  and  comb,  that 
ere  the  world  had  become  ten  minutes  more  an- 
tique, the  poll  of  the  obUyious  Bluebottle  was  cut 
dose  as  the  back  of  a  new-shorn  sheep  I 

Having  concluded  operations,  Mr.  Sheep- 
dianks  gave  his  client  an  emphatic  shake,  and 
informing  him  that  the  needful  had  been  done, 
craved  the  customary  honorarium.  TJp  started 
Benjamin,  thoroughly  sobered  by  his  snooze,  and 
drawing  his  hand  over  his  chin,  asked  Job,  with 
an  oath,  whether  he  called  that  shaving  ?  "  Din- 
na  swear,  Sir  t**  hiccuped  my  locum  teneru^  who, 
being  a  Xew  Light,  Old  Connexion,  Beformed 
Cameronian,  always  uplifted  his  testimony  against 
the  profime — **  dinna'  swear  in  sic  a  regardless 
way.  As  for  shaving,  my  razor  never  touched  a 
hair  o*  your  beard,  but  I  flatter  mysel  that  your 
head  has  been  as  wecl  cowed  this  blessed  night 
for  that  matter.**  **What  is  that  you  say?" 
yelled  the  miserable  Bluebottle.  **  Do  you  mean 
to  tell  me,  unhanged  vagabond  that  you  are, 
that  you  have  been  experimenting  upon  my 
head?"  Without  waiting  for  a  reply,  the  victim 
nshed  to  the  looking-glass,  when  in  one  moment 
he  became  aware  of  the  crowning  misfortune 
which  had  befallen  him.  It  was  indeed  enough 
to  make  a  saint  blaspheme  1  His  corporeal  cli 
max  was  almost  as  bare  as  one  of  the  blocks 
which  stood  before  him  I 

'*  Never  mind,  Sir,**  now  inteijected  Job,  who 


by  this  time  discovered  that  he  had  committed  a 
mistake,  *'  there  is  a  plaster  for  every  sore,  as 
the  gifted  Haister  Rabsbake  Rumblethump  says. 
The  weather  being  warm,  you  will  not  feel  the 
want  o*  your  hair,  and  here  is  a  bottle  o*  spiritual- 
ized bear's  grease,  which  will  mak  it  grow  at 
quickly,  or  nearly  sae,  as  it  was  crappit!** 

These  words,  instead  of  producing  a  sedative 
effect  upon  the  excited  bagman,  appeared  to  ag- 
gravate him  into  a  perfect  frenzy  and  whirlwind 
of  rage.  **  Confound  you  and  your  bear's  grease  P 
he  exclaimed,  ^  I  wish  I  saw  you  and  it  frying  in 
one  of  the  dripping-pans  of  Tophet  I  Look  here, 
you  miscreant  t  Will  the  lard  of  all  the  bears  in 
Christendom  ever  cure  this?**  Uttering  these 
words,  the  demented  Bluebottle  made  a  clutch  at 

his  scalp,  and  pulled  off  a  wig  I 

•  *  »  « 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  the 
state  of  matters  indicated  by  the  above-recited 
tragical  passage,  urged  me  to  hasten  my  depart- 
ure. Accordingly,  I  took  my  ticket  in  the  Edin- 
burgh mail-coach,  immediately  on  receipt  of  Mr* 
Paumie*s  epistle,  and  the  |p}ie  evening  beheld 
me  progresshig  homeward  at  the  rate  of  twelve 
miles  an  hour. 

The  night  being  fine,  I  contented  myself  with 
an  outride  place,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  a  moiety  of  the  box-seat.  I  use  the  word' 
forttmaU^  because,  as  it  so  chanced,  the  driver 
was  quite  an  original  in  his  way,  and  at  ouee 
good-humoured  and  communicativOf^  He  had 
some  story  to  tell  connected ,  with  jpyst  every 
leading  object  upon  the  road,  and  as  vlook  care 
to  '*wet  his  whistle"  at  each  halting  place,  I 
managed  to  acquire  a  vast  amount  of  gossiping 
information  in  the  course  of  my  locomotive 
journey. 

"There  is  a  curious  story  relating  to  that 
house,**  said  my  whip-flourishing  friend,  as  we 
were  leaving  a  way-side  house,  "built  for  the 
refreshment  of  pilgrims"  (to  use  honest  John 
Bunyan's  oherished  phrase).  Having  expressed 
myself  deshrous  to  hear  the  legend,  Thomas  Thong 
was— for  so  the  Jehu  named — ^indoctrinated  me 
with  the  substance  of  the  following  narrative,  for 
the  truth  of  which  he  pledged  his  credit. 

▲NINT     THE    APPABITION     WEIGH    MAMIFESTSO 
ITS2LV  TO  THB  LAIRD  OF  HUNOBT  KNOWXS. 

Near  the  &mous  town  of  Montrose,  there- 
dwelt,  not  many  years  bye-gone,  a  landed  pro- 
prietor, answering  to  the  name  of  David  Dreg- 
horn.  His  estate  was  denominated  Hungry 
Koowes,  and  so  far  as  its  owner  was  coneemed, 
no  designation  could  be  more  fitting  or  appro- 
priate.   If  the  misers  of  Scotland  had  agreed  to 
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elect  themselTes  a  king  from  amoDgst  their  nam- 
ber,  moBt  assuredly  the  orown  would  have  fallen 
upon  the  head  of  DaTid,  that  is  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  thrift  was  the  leading  qualification 
sought  after.  He  was  the  very  incarnation  of 
grinding  penuriousness,  and  used  to  be  quoted  as 
such  by  the  whole  country  side.  Thou^  poe- 
sessed  of  a  large  income,  and  haTing  a  goodly 
sum  to  his  account  in  the  bank,  he  denied  him- 
self not  only  the  luxuries  and  comforts,  but 
almost  the  very  necessaries  of  liife.  There  was 
not  a  cotter  of  Hungry  Knowes,  who  did  not 
usually  sit  down  to  a  better  dinner  than  did  his 
Laird,  and  as  for  garments,  few  beggars  would 
have  exchanged  habiliments  with  the  wealthy 
pauper.  On  more  than  one  occasion,  he  had 
been  observed  recruiting  his  wardrobe  from  the 
rags  of  a  potatoe  bogle,  and  if  a  compassionate 
stranger  (as  was  sometimes  the  case,)  offered 
him  the  benevolence  of  a  penny,  he  never  scru- 
pled to  pocket  the  donation,  with  a  mumbled 
benediction  upon  the  head  of  the  giver. 

With  the  exception  of  a  female  drudge  of  all 
work,  the  only  dome^o  in  the  house  of  Hungry 
Knowes,  was  an  ament  male  servitor,  called 
Gavin  Park,  who  was  nearly  as  great  an  econo- 
mist as  his  principal.  In  fact,  the  familiar  saying, 
**  like  master,  like  man,*'  never  had  a  more  com- 
plete realization  than  in  this  pair  of  skin-flints. 

Only  once  a  year,  on  the  anniversary  of  his 
birth,  to  wit;  did  Laird  Dreghom  relax  the 
Lenten  rule  which  governed  the  balance  of  his 
existencel  On  that  epoch  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
giving  an  entertainment  to  such  of  the  neighbor- 
ing gentry  as  chose  to  be  on  visiting  terms  with 
him ;  and  on  these  occasions  none  of  the  guests 
had  cause  to  complain  of  the  quality  of  the 
feast  The  table  presented  every  luxury  which 
the  contiguous  markets  could  supply,  and  as  for 
the  wines  they  were  of  special  and  almost  unique 
excellence.  David  Dreghom  had  found  the 
cellar  of  Hungry  Knowes  richly  replenished  when 
he  succeeded  his  father  in  the  property,  and  as 
not  a  bottie  was  ever  consumed  except  on  the 
occasions  above  referred  to,  the  stock  suffered 
but  slender  diminution  for  xnany  years. 

This  cellar  and  its  contents  formed  the  leading 
boast  of  the  Laird  of  Hungry  Knowes,  and  so 
jealously  did  he  conserve  the  precious  local- 
ity, that  no  one  was  ever  permitted  to  act  as  his 
deputy  in  exploring  its  recesses.  Not  even  in 
the  case  of  Gavin  Park,  was  a  rule  relaxed  which 
was  as  stringent  and  inexorable  as  the  laws  of 
the  Medes  and  the  Persians. 

4 

On  one  of  Dreghom's  periodical  saturnalia,  the 
supply  of  wine  fell  short,  before  the  festivities  of 


the  evecing  had  terminated,  and  the  landkMrd 
was  obligated  to  procure  an  additional  allowance. 
A  formidable  difficulty,  however,  presented  itself 
to  this  consummation.  The  Laird  had  imbibed 
so  copiously  of  his  vinous  treasures,  that  though 
in  full  possession  of  thought  and  speech,  his 
limbs  refused  to  perform  their  regular  fanctioiis. 
Sundry  attempts  did  he  make  to  rise  from  the 
table,  but  all  in  tain.  He  was  to  every  intent 
and  purpose  as  much  a  fixture  as  if  he  had  beea 
sculptured  in  marble  or  carved  in  ivory. 

In  this  predicament,  one  of  the  guests  whoee 
locomotive  organs  were  in  more  available  order, 
offered  his  services  to  enact  the  part  of  butler, 
and  bring  the  desiderated  fluids.  This  proposi- 
tion met  with  a  stem  and  decided  negative  from 
the  host  He  vowed  and  protested  that  he 
would  not  part  with  the  key  of  the  sacred  crypt 
to  the  Great  Mogul,  or  the  (Jfteen  of  Sheba,  let 
alone  to  a  parcel  of  north  country  land  lonpera  I 

At  length,  the  mbiister  of  the  parish,  Doctor 
Drouthycraig  hit  upon  a  method  of  solving  the 
difficulty.  He  suggested  that  Mr.  Hercules  Hor« 
ning,  an  Aberdeen  lawyer,  and  the  Laird's  fiavovr- 
ite  man  of  business,  should  carry  his  client  upon 
his  shoulders  to  the  cellar,  and  so  act  at  once  as 
his  Bucephalus  and  Ganymede.  This  proposltloa 
was  at  once  acceded  to.  The  jurisconsult  op- 
lifted  the  agriculturist,  placed  him  upon  his  back, 
and  with  a  gait  tolerably  steady,  all  ^things  con- 
sidered, carried  him  out  of  the  festal  chamber. 
After  a  short  interval  the  rider  and  his  bipedal 
steed  returned,  amidst  the  congratulatory  shouts 
of  the  expectant  revellers,  each  laden  with  a  sup- 
ply of  stimulants  amply  sufficient  to  lay  the  whole 
synod  under  the  table,  a  catastrophe  which  actu- 
ally occurred  before  oock-crowt 

There  is  only  one  other  feature  connected  with 
these  birth  day  entertainments,  which  falls  to  be 
condescended  upon.  On  the  ensuing  day  it  de- 
volved upon  Gavin  Park  to  collect  the  fragments 
of  the  feast,  such  as  cheese,  fruits,  &c,  and  hav- 
ing carefully  disposed  of  them  in  baskets,  convey- 
ed them  to  the  purveyor  in  Montrose  who  had  fur- 
nished the  same.  The  dealer,  in  accordance  with 
a  previous  bargain,  weighed  whatever  reliquis» 
were  in  a  merchantable  condition,  and  gave  the 
Laird  credit  for  the  same  at  the  settiement  of 
accounts.* 

The  only  near  relative  of  the  Laird  of  Hungry 
Knowes  was  a  sister  who  had  married  an  officer  in 

*There  'is  nothing  fictitious  in  the  preceding 
account  of  Mr.  Dreghorn's  convivial  peculiarities. 
They  must  be  familiar  to  many  Scotsmen  whose 
memories  can  reach  back  to  half  a  century. — 
£d.A.A.M. 
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th«  aerrice  of  the  East  India  Oompany.  Thb 
ladj  and  her  husband  died  within  a  short  time  of 
eaeh  other,  and  their  sole  issae  a  son,  was  sent  to 
Ingland  in  order  to  be  educated.  When  John 
hnbleton,  for  so  was  the  young  man  named,  had 
attained  majority,  Mr.  Preghorn  invited  hun  to 
take  up  his  abode  with  him,  throwbg  out  a  hint 
that  on  his  decease  the  nephew  would  step  into 
the  ahoes  of  his  unde.  As  Embleton*s  means 
were  far  from  bein?  plethorio,  such  an  offer,  at- 
tended though  it  was  with  many  drawbacks,  was 
noi  to  be  sneezed  at,  and,  aocordingly,  he  soon 
fevnd  himself  an  inmate  of  the  most  comfortless 
mansion  which  Scotland,  in  all  probability  con- 
tained. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  the  mode  of  life 
which  John  was  now  constrained  to  pursue. 
Bnough  to  say  that  had  he  been  a  Trappist  monk 
liis  privations  and  mortificationa  could  hardly 
have  been  exceeded.  These  drawbacks  he  felt 
waan  in  consequence  of  the  Inzuries  to  which  he 
liad  been  accustomed  in  Hindostan.  His  life 
there  had,  oomparatiTely  speaking,  been  the  life 
of  a  prince, — here,  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to 
Mmptuary  gricTances,  which  would  have  driven 
to  iniabordination  a  palanqui  bearer  of  Bombay, 
Inigally  as  these  unsophisticated  children  of  the 
wn  snstentate  nature. 

In  fact^  so  signally  did  the  feelings  of  young 
Imbleton  revolt  against  the  system  of  semi-star- 
vation  to  which  he  was  subjected,  that  six  months 
woold  have  terminated  his  probation,  had  not  a 
powerful  motive  constrained  him  to  put  up  with 
the  domestic  purgatory.  To  make  a  long  story 
ihc^  John  was  over  hea4  and  ears  in  love,  and 
miataai  vows  of  constancy  had  been  exchanged 
between  him  and  the  object  of  his  affections. 

Dorcas  Rubric  was  the  third  daughter  of  the 
Reverend  Augnstme  Bubric,  under  whose  roof 
Bmbieton  had  received  a  modicum  of  what  pro- 
Torbs  assure  us  is  better  than  house  and  land, 
lenmiDg  to  wit.  It  is  mQre  than  doubtful,  how- 
ever, whether  the  excellent  ecclesiastic  would 
-  have  admitted  the  orthodoxy  of  the  above  cited 
propodtion.  With  all  his  learning'-  and  its  ripe- 
BetB>was  beyond  controversy — ^he  had  never  been 
aMe  to  attain  a  higher  step  on  the  ladder  of  pre- 
fiarment,  than  a  curacy  of  some  seventy  pounds 
per  annum,  and,  unless  the  sky  should  rain  patrons, 
he  had  no  prospect  of  ever  bettering  his  financial 
condition.  When  to  this  is  added  that  the  num- 
ber of  juvenile  Bubrics  amounted  to  sixteen,  it 
win  readily  be  imagined  that  the  portion  which 
Dorcas  could  reasonably  reckon  upon,  must  have 
been  almost  too  microscopic  for  even  fractional 
arithmetic  to  calculate. 


It  must  now  be  patent  to  the  most  obtuse, 
how  it  came  to  pass  that  the  gay,  and  high  epiri^ 
ed  John  Embelton  could  force  himself  to  endure 
the  thousand  and  one  annoyances  which  prevail- 
ed at  Hungry  Knowes.  Upon  his  uncle^s  favour 
depended,  to  all  human  appearance,  whether  he 
should  ever  be  in  a  condition  to  fetter  with  a 
plain  gold  w-ring  the  fourth  finger  of  the  plump 
left  hand  of  his  dearly  beloved  Dorcas  I 

Bough  as  was  the  lot  of  poor  John,  It  miglil 
have  been  rougher  sUU,  but  for  the  anxiety 
which  Gavin  Park  uniformily  displayed,  to  ame- 
liorate its  ruggedness.  From  the  very  first, 
Gavin  luul  conceived  a  strong  liking  for  the 
young  Laird — as  Kmbleton  was  generally  desig- 
nated, and  this  liking  was  more  firmly  cemented 
by  the  fact  that  both  parties  were  devotedly  at- 
tached to  field  sports.  Miserly  as  Gavin  was,  he 
never  begrudged  the  cost  of  powder  and  shot, 
and  the  frequent  sallies  which  the  pair  made 
against  the  feathered  and  piscatory  tribes  of  the 
domain,  had  the  effect  of  creating  between  them, 
a  union,  offensive  and  defensive  strong  as  that 
which  characterised  Castor  |nd  PoUox,  Damon 
and  Pythias,  or  John  Doe  and  Richard  Boe  I 

Often  when  John  Embleton  disgusted  at  some 
extra-miserable  commons,  threaten d  to  leave  the 
inhospitable  dwelling,  did  the  fiiithful,  and  more 
prudent  Pork  prevail  upon  him  to  give  up  his 
determination.  On  such  occasions  the  mijor- 
dome  would  refer  to  the  senectitude  and  compli- 
cated infirmities  of  Dreghom,  and  remind  the 
murmurer  that  a  man  of  seventy  -nine,  endowed 
with  rheumatism  and  asthma,  was  not  Hkely  to 
live  for  ever  I  The  selfevident  truth  of  this  pro- 
position never  failed  to  produce  a  soothing  effect 
upon  the  Irritated  expectant,  and,  thinking  upon 
the  charms  of  Dorcas  Rubric,  he  continued  to 
masticate  oat-meol  porridge,  and  watery  beef-less 
broth,  with  resignation  if  not  with  relish. 

But  a  sorer  trial  than  any  thing  of  i^mere  gusta- 
tory nature,  was  in  reserve  for  the  hapless  heir 
expectant  of  Hungry  Enowes. 

Laird  Dreghom  had  been  through  life  a  confirm- 
ed, and  dogmatieal  advocate  of  single  blessedness. 
The  female  sex  he  regarded  as  natural  enem- 
ies to  the  masculine  species  of  humanity,  and 
firmly  opined  that  their  leading  destiny  was  to 
deck  themselves  with  haberdashery  superfluitiei 
to  the  empoverishment  of  the  lords  of  creation 
and  generally  keep  the  aforesaid  lords  in  boiling 
water.  The  few  prints  which  adorned  the 
wall  of  his  dwelling  room  had  all  reference  to  this 
main  and  engrossing  idea,  for  instance  the 
picture  gallery  of  Hungry  Knowes  embraced,  inter 
o/to,  the  following  subjects,  Daliloh  shearmg  the 
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locks  of  the  confiding  Sampson, — Pandora  peep- 
ing into  the  prohibited  box.— Diana  translating 
the  overly  curioos  Actoeon  Into  a  stag. — Helen 
leranting  from  Troy. — ^Venos  flirting  with  that 
graceless  caTfilier  Mars.— Lady  Macbeth  egging  on 
lier  remorseful  good-roan  to  cut  the  throat  of 
honest  King  Dancan.  Millwood  seducing  Qeorge 
Barnwell  to  serve  out  his  uncle  after  a  cognate 
ftsbion,  and  last  but  not  least,  in  the  Lairds  esti* 
nation,  for  David  was  a  rigid  Episcopalian, 
Janet  Geddes  hurling  her  sacrilegious  Joint  stool 
al  the  head  of  the  preladcal  parson  in  St.  Giles' 
0B«bedralI 

Toung  Embleton  being  well  cognizant  of  the 
ftbore  mentioned  peculiarty  in  his  uncle  was  one 
day  filled  with  no  small  astonishment  at  being 
told  on  his  return  from  shooting  a  few  birds, 
ind  a  brace  of  hares  or  so,  that  there  was  a  lady  in 
the  drawing  room  I  Such  a  phenomenon  bad  not 
been  witnessed  at  Hungry  Knowes  during  the  in- 
eombency  of  its  present  owner,  and  had  John 
eertiorated  that  an  elephant  or  hippopotomus 
Iras  enacting  the  part  of  hotpes  up  stairs,  but 
•lender  addition  would  have  been  made  to  his 
surprise. 

The  perplexity  of  the  stripling  was  by  no 
means  abated,  when  Gavin  Park  informed  him 
him  that  Laird  Dreghorn  had  not  only  received 
the  dame  or  spinster  ( as  the  case  might  be) 
with  every  demonstration  of  cordiality  but  had 
even  gone  the  length  of  bringing  up  from  the 
cellar  a  bottle  of  sweet  wine,  for  her  especial 
discussion  (  **  Surely  **  exclaimed  the  wonder 
smitten  servant,  "  dooms-day  must  be  close  at 
hand  1  Just  think  o'  the  Laird  drawing  a  pint  o' 
Lisbon  that  hasna*  its  marrow  out  o'  the  Kings* 
c^krs,  and  this  no  his  birth-day  I  But  aboon  a* 
to  think  that  he  does  sic  an  unheard  o'  thing  to 
pettle  up  a  creature  in  petticoats  I  If  some 
marvel  does  na*  happen  after  a*  this,  may  I  nerer 
bring  down  k  muir  fowl  again  I" 

Whilst  Gavin  wa&  thus  giving  expression  to 
his  excited  feelings,  the  bell  rang,  and  having 
answered  the  summons,  the  factotum  of  Hungry 
Slnowes  returned  with  a  request,  or  more  properly 
speaking  mandamus,  thatEmbleton  would  transfer 
his  person  to  the  drawing-room.  So  in  duty 
bound  the  young  man  lost  no  time  in  complying 
with  the  requirement,  and  havhig  hastily  made 
some  improvements  upon  his  toilet,  he  entered 
the  chamber  of  audience. 

Ko  sooner  had  he  developed  himself  than  Mr. 
Dreghorn  took  him  by  the  band,  and  with  all  the 
formality  of  the  olden  school,  presented  him  to 
the  fiikir  visiter  whom  he  faitroduced  as  Miss  Pru* 


!  dence  McThrifi  of  Glen  Skinflint  "  A  braw  estate 
( as  the  old  gentleman  took  care  to  state,)  in  the 
a<]|jaeent  parish  of  Sour  Sowans,  worth  twa  thou- 
sand sterling  a  year  if  it  was  worth  a  plack,  and 
of  which  Miss  McThrift  was  the  sole  and  unfet- 
tered owner!  The  Laird  added  that  Miss  Pmd- 
eneefaad  hitherto  been  residing  in  Edinburghf 
but,  being  desirous  of  superintending  her  property 
in  person  had  recently  removed  to  Glen  Skinflint 
where  she  proposed  dwelling  in  future.  Mr. 
Dreghorn  concluded  by  inviting  his  nephew  to 
drink  a  glass  of  wine  to  the  health  of  their  vfad- 
tor,  and  their  better  acquuntance. 

Though  belonging  to  the  gender  which  by  the 
prescriptive  usage  of  politeness,  is  called  /atr, 
there  was  but  little  to  justify  a  literal  applicatioii 
of  the  word  to  the  Ghieftianess  of  Glen  Skin-fltnt 
In  height,  she  closely  bordered  upon  six  feet,  but 
her  bulk  was  hr  from  being  of  corresponding 
proportion.  Indeed,  for  that  matter,  a  whipping 
post  conveyed  no  very  fkr-fetcbed  idea  of  the 
Isdy^s  general  appearance.  Her  eyes  were  small, 
greyish  in  hue,  with  a  slight  dash  of  verdancy, 
and  exhibited  that  restless,  peering,  poking  ex- 
pression which  irresistibly  conjured  up  the  com- 
parison of  a  gimlet  on  active  service.  Inocula- 
tion not  having  been  practised  during  the  "  green 
and  sallad  days''  of  the  virtuous  Prudence,  her 
visage  bore  testimony  that  small  pox  had  been 
among  the  ills  to  which  her  flesh  bad  fallen  heir : 
— and  a  wrinkled  sheet  of  antiquated  parchment 
was  peculiarly  suggestive  of  the  maiden's  neck, 
at  least  so  much  of  it  as  the  profane  were  per- 
mitted to  behold  1 

Upon  the  whole,  John  Embleton  could  not 
avoid  coming  to  the  conclusion,  that  if  all  the 
women  in  the  world  bore  an  intimate  resemb- 
lance to  the  heiress  of  Glen  Skinflint,  few  clergy- 
men would  ever  be  called  upon  to  perform  the 
matrimonial  office  1  He  likwise  opined  that  had 
Prudence  been  the  capUve  Princess  whose  honor 
Scipio  Africanus  conserved,  that  warrior  could 
have  claimed  but  slender  merit  on  the  score  of 
continency  I 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  if  the  damsel 
lacked  those  external  charms  which  usually  com- 
mand the  devoirs  of  the  oppsite  sex,  there  was 
every  reason  to  conclude  that  she  possessed  the 
more  solid  and  utilitarian  qualities  alone  to  be 
acquired  in  the  school  of  experience  I  A  few 
grey  hairs,  which  feloniously  peered  from  behind 
the  rampart  af  her  yellow  frontlets,  told  a  story 
not  of  yesterday's  date.  Indeed,  for  that  mat- 
ter, the  baptismal  of  Sour  Sowans  furnished  con- 
clusive evidence,  that  never  more  on  this  ter- 
restrial globe,  could  the  fortyseventh  birth-day  of 
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Ptadenoe    McThrift    be   celebrated    with    any 
ebrenological  propriety  I 

If  the  nephew  was  aomewhat  lacking  in  ad- 
miration of  the  Tiflitor  to  Hungry  Knows,  not  so 
the  ancle.  He  appeared  to  regard  her  as  the 
▼ery  paragon  and  perfection  of  womankind — ^in 
fiieti  as  something  too  precioos  and  sublimated 
for  the  common  wear  and  tear  of  existence.  To 
the  most  ordinary  observations,  which  she  ennn- 
eiated,  he  listened  with  appetised  attention,  as  if 
froDi  her  thin  and  pursed  up  lips  there  had  been 
gushing  torrents  of  wisdom— and  so  marked  was  his 
dsTOtioa  that  a  third  party  would  not  unnatusal- 
ly  have  concluded  that  Dan  Cupid  had  made  an 
•rtfioe  in  the  senior^s  heart  I 

After  a  season  Miss  Prudence  took  her  de- 
partnre,  having  preTiously  exacted  a  promise 
from  Mr.  Dreghocn  and  John,  that  they  would 
&Tour  her  with  their  company  to  dinner  on  the 
foDowing  day.  Embleton  would  fiun  have  ex- 
eosed  himself,  ma  feeling  no  special  vocation  to 
ufedexgo  the  irksomness  of  penance,  but  the 
Laird  eflectnally  knocked  his  intention  on  the 
head,  by  accepting  the  invitatipn  on  the  part  of 
both,  with  a  scream  o(  jubilate  I 

As  John  retraced  his  steps  up  stairs,  after 
aaefaig  Miss  McThrift  safely  deposited  in  her 
rickety  old  gig,  which  was  propelled  by  a  living 
iksleton  of  a  horse,  he  could  not  help  asking 
lumself  what  all  this  was  to  grow  to?  **  Can  it 
be  possible,"  he  soliloquised — **that  my  uncle 
oontemplates  wooing  and  wedding  yon  animated 
vinegar  cruet?  If  so,  there  will  be  but  a  sorry 
look  out  for  poor  Dorcas  and  myself  I  The  soon- 
ar  that  I  depart,  and  commence  pushing  my 
ftrtone  the  better  I    Heigh  ho  1** 

[At  this  epoch  of  the  story,  the  mail  coach 
ssne  to  a  halt  for  the  purpose  of  changing  horses, 
and  as  a  matter  of  course,  Mr.  Thong  had  to  in- 
tacmit  his  narration  for  a  season.] 


!■  ♦  >» 


We  are  never  more  deceived  than  when  we 
(e  gravity  fbr  greatness,  solemnity  for  sei- 
and  pomposity  for  erudition. 

There  is  in  every  human  countenance  either  a 
kittory  or  a  prophecy. 

Sorrow  shows  us  truths  as  the  night  brings  out 


He  who  gains  the  victory  over  great  insults 
h  often  overpowered  by  the  smallest. 

A  man  in  earnest  finds  means ;  or,  if  he  can- 
nsi  ind,  creates  them. 

The  world  is  all  up-hill  whra  we  would  do,  all 
down-hill  when  we  suffer. 

Weaknesses  seem  to  be  even  more  careful- 
ly and  anxiously  concealed  than  graver  and  more 
decided  faults,  for  human  nature  is  more  ashamed 
o(  the  first  than  the  Uttt. 


PAUL  PRY  AMONG  THE  BLUE  NOSES. 

No.  1. 

Off  a  sunny  morning  in  Octobf^r,  1858,  not  **two 
men  on  horseback,"  but  two  men  in  a  a  light 
waggon  ^*  might  have  been  seen,"  and,  in  fact, 
were  seen,  progressing  along  the  north  shore  of 
North  Britain  from  Shediac.  One  was  a  de- 
scendant  of  the  Acadian  French,  dressed  like  the 
rest  of  them  in  dark  blue  homespun,  straw  hct, 
and  home-made  shoes,  whom  a  sufficient  consi- 
deration had  induced  to  officiate  as  driver  of  a 
pair  of  lively  ponies ;  the  other  an  individual  en- 
gaged  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficuU 
ties  fbr  the  benefit  of  society  in  general,  and  the 
readers  of  the  Anglo  hi  particular. 

For  about  forty-eight  miles  along  the  coast  the 
farmers  and  oyster-diggers  are  nearly  all  de- 
scendants of  the  Acadian  French :  but  the  me- 
chanics, merchants,  and  business  men,  British,  by 
birth  or  descent.  The  women  of  the  former  dass 
invariably  wear  an  antique  dress  of  black  home- 
spun. Attempts  on  the  part  of  individuals  of 
either  sex  to  vary  their  modes  of  dress  are  of 
rare  occurrence ;  when  they  are  made  they  are 
usually  promptly  repressed  by  the  ruling  power. 
They  are  almost  as  enterprising  as  their  cousms 
in  Gdnada  East — instances  will  shortly  be  given 
to  that  effect. 

A  ride  of  18  miles  through  a  rather  level 
country,  occasionally  diversified  by  rivers  (over 
one  of  which,  the  Cocagne,  is  a  very  long  bridge), 
brought  the  aforesaid  persons  to  the  village  sea- 
port of  Buctouche,  where  there  is  nothing  parti- 
cularly noteworthy — two  steam  saw- mills,  a  river 
with  two  mouths,  a  few  vessels  afloat,  and  one  or 
two  ashore,  consdtuted  the  most  prominent  ob- 
jects. Another  18  miles  through  an  equally  mo- 
notonous country,  and  the  explorer  pitched  his 
tent  for  the  night  in  the  lively  village  of  Bichi- 
bucto,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name ;  the  word 
in  the  Indian  tongue  signifying  *'  the  river  of  fire.** 
The  village  is  neatly  built;  the  houses  usually 
have  small  gardens  attached  to  them.  In  natural 
beauty  it  is  deficient,  as  there  are  no  hills  in  the 
vicinity;  it  contains  about  700  inhabitants,  who 
appear  to  be  generally  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances, prompt  in  their  business  transactions, 
British  In  their  habits  and  feelings,  industrious 
and  intelligent  The  majority  are  piobably  New 
Bruns wickers  by  birth ;  of  465  immigrants,  all 
but  ten  are  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  of 
these  ten,  four  are  firom  other  British  possessions. 
Shipbuilding,  sawing  and  exporting  timber,  seem 
the  main  business  of  this  place,  as  well  as  of  the 
village  of  Kingston,  which  te  rather  pictureequely 
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•ituated  two  and  a  half  miles  up  the  river,  where 
there  is  a  large  saw-mill  and  two  ship  yards ;  the 
harbour  is  capacious;  several  Teasels  of  consider- 
able tonnage  were  loading  at  both  places;  a 
•team  tow-boat  was  also  moying  round,  the  only 
tiling  of  the  kind  in  these  waters :  the  enterprise 
of  the  New  Brunswickers  seems  to  run  in  any 
other  dbection  than  in  that  of  travelling  arrange- 
ments ;  those  of  them  who  travel  must  have  lots 
of  time  on  their  hands,  judging  by  the  ffwiail  ac 
count  they  make  of  It. 

About  the  time  of  the  sojourn  of  the  before- 
menttoned  knowledge-seeker,  there  was  a  grand- 
plonghing-match  in  Richibucto,  whereunto  jour- 
neyed sundry  persons  from  divers  parts.  There 
were  four  prizes  and  three  competitors.  Common 
men  would  have  been  somewhat  flustrated  touch* 
ing  the  disposal  of  the  fourth  prize— but  not  so 
these  mighty  men  of  the  field ;  they  concluded 
to  try  again  for  the  fourtii,  and  one  of  them  won 
It 

A  few  days  afterwards  the  before-mentioned 
knowledge-seeker  again  set  forth  on  his  explor- 
ing expedition  among  the  blue-noses,  one  of 
whom  perttiaded  a  quadruped  to  exert  her  supe- 
rior muscular  capacity  in  conveying  himself  and 
the  philanthropic  explorer  88  miles  further  to  the 
Miramichi  river,  through  a  country  abominably 
"flat,  stale,  and  (mostly)  unprofitable,"  the  latter 
from  bad  management  rather  than  from  any  na- 
tural deficiency.  The  principal  productions 
thereof  are  potatoes,  ^  spruce,  hackmatack,  and 
rampikes.  An  Acadian  Frenchman  with  a  horse, 
cart,  and  a  whole  bushel  of  potatoes,  was  met 
about  seven  miles  from  Richibucto,  proceeding 
to  that  place  in  order  to  dispose  of  his  cargo. 
The  blue-nose  aforesaid  asked  him  the  price. 
About  that  matter,  however,  he  was  in  a  state  of 
blissful  ignorance,  but  probably  realized  the 
enormous  sum  of  Is.  8d.  all  told.  There  were 
likewise  seen  ^undry  specimens  of  the  manufiic- 
tares  of  the  country,  which  should  have  been  sent 
as  such  to  the  Great  Exhibition,  where  they 
would  no  doubt  have  attracted  considerable  at- 
tention—to wit,  cart  wheels  without  spokes,  the 
lower  portions  projecting  about  a  foot  beyond 
the  upper ;  an  excellent  contrivance  for  runaway 
horses,  the  imount  of  motive  power  required  to 
draw  the  machine  being  so  great  as  to  absorb 
nearly  all  the  energies  of  the  anhnal,  leaving  none 
fbr  superfluous  antics. 

The  explorer  was  informed  that  it  was  difficult 
to  induce  the  Frenchmen  in  those  parts  to  sell 
more  than  a  bushel  of  potatoes  at  a  time,  and 
that  although  a  large  quantity  of  surplus  potatoes 
was  raised  by  them,  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  at 


it ;  they  would  sell  cheaper  by  the  bushel  than 
by  the  hundred  bushels;  pay  their  tithes  mostly 
in  kind ;  seU  little,  buy  less ;  are  no  good  to  any> 
body  else,  and  not  much  to  themselves. 

Twelve  miles  from  Richibucto,  the  trav^en 
stopped  a  few  hours  in  a  village  rejoteing  ui  the 
euphonious  name  of  Kouche-l-bouguac,  commonly 
and  barbarously  mis-pronounced  Eish-ma-gwaek. 
The  Rev.  Robert  Gooney  has  not  given  its  dgni- 
fication.  It  consists  of  two  blacksmiths'  shops^ 
one  mill,  and  the  ruins  of  another,  a  store,  two 
taverns,  and  about  a  dozen  houses.  After  leaving 
this  phu^e,  the  Acadians  are  fewer  and  the  land 
better  cultivated.  After  an  additional  ride  of  se 
miles,  the  travellers  were  safely  depoirited  and 
comfortably  housed  in  the  town  of  Chatham,  Mi- 
ramichi river,  whereof  a  description  will  appear 
hi  the  proper  plaoe. 


vo.  n. 

Thi  explorers  havmg  fortified  the  inner  man  by 
sojourning  In  Chttham  some  Xune  at  the  qmet  and 
comfortable  establishment  of  Mr.  John  Hea,  Ml 
forth  on  a  perilous  journey  of  106  miles  on  a 
frosty  morning  in  an  open  waggon,  wherein  wert 
packed  seven  passengers  and  driver,  much  after 
the  manner  of  herrings  in  a   cask,  only  not 
covered :  this  being  probably  the  height  of  **  oom 
fort,**  in  the  estimation  of  the  stage  proprietors* 
All  future  way-&rers  travellmg  by  Kelly  and 
Orr's  **  comfortable "  stages  from  Chatham  to 
Fredericton  are  reconunended,  as  a  preliminary 
operation  to  get  chopped  into  mince-meat  or 
pounded  into  a  jelley,  and  then  get  put  in  India- 
rubber  bags,  by  undergoing  this  process  the  y  wHl 
pack  much  better  and  not  be  incommoded  by 
further  pressure.    The  operation  had  better  bo 
performed  at  once  than  by  slow  torture.    Tha 
explorers,  with   six  other  miserable  wretchoa 
under  the  same  sentence,  having  paid  the  sum  of 
thirty  shillings  for  the  privilege  of  being  tortured 
twenty-eight  hours,  took  his  position  on  the  edge 
of  a  seat,  one  leg  inside,  the  other  out— half 
squeezing  the  life  out  of  the  unfortunate  wretch 
in  the  centre :  the  other  passengers  were  in  much 
the  same  relative  positions,  the  seats  being  calcu- 
lated to  hold  two  passengers  each,  but  three 
crammed  into,  or  on  the  edge  of,  two  seats.  Ono 
gentieman  privileged  on  account  of  the  length  of 
his  nether  extremities,  sat  in  the  front  seat  with 
the  driver.    The  passengers  were  consoled  by  the 
information  that  only  60  miles  on  the  road,  a 
large  and  comfoatable  night-stage  would  be  pro- 
vijde(L    The  concern  passed  through  a  country 
rather  picturesque,  up  the  south-west  branch  of 
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mmni^i  riTer — ^tbe  houses,  however,  mostly 
•Ban,  and  the  HurmiT  neglected  for  the  mmt 
huardoiifl  and  2eMpiofitable  parsuit  of  lumbering. 
Haeh  of  the  land  appeared  to  be  of  superior 
finality,  and  a  small  portion  well  cultiTated,  bat 
not  an  orcbard  or  even  fruit  tree  was  Tisible  the 
wliole  distance  of  orer  100  miles  from  NewcasUe 
l»  Fredericton.  About  two  hours  after  sunset 
the  establishment  arrired  at  a  small  place  called 
Bojstown,  consisdng  of  about  a  dozen  houses— 
the  only  Tillage  on  the  road.  Here  the  horses 
were  changed — not  much  for  the  better.  The 
pswontrin  haTing  packed  away  a  quantity  of  fried 
peric  in  thdr  interiors,  were  themselves  packed 
avmy  into  another  open  waggon  about  the  same 
^e  ae  the  first  All  that  frosty  night,  **for 
many  and  many  a  weary  mile  **  they  journeyed 
OB  peinfully — ^the  explorer  was  equally  unable  to 
or  keep  awake,  and  presumes  the  others 
fai  a  similar  predicament:  he  cannot  say 
about  the  road  for  the  next  24  miles,  but 
eonefaidee  it  to  b  3  thinly  settled,  and  not  to  partake 
meh  of  the  sublime. 

Jadging  from  obserratloo,  he  arrived  at  the 
eonelaaion  that,  whips  form  a  leading  item  in  the 
espODditare  of  the  company,  probably  more  so 
ttaa  the  article  of  oat»— those  ktter  that  are 
Med  seem  to  be  mostly  of  the  long  species,  if  the 
appearance  of  one  of  the  animals  forms  any 
ssitflrion.  The  appearance  of  the  said  horse 
lUBslndnd  him  of  an  incident  that  occurred  some 


and  pure  air  around,  form  a  combination  of  unsur- 
passed magnificence. 

The  residents  along  the  banks  which  appear 
to  be  thickly  settled,  are  said  to  be  nearly  all 
descendants  of  the  soldiers  of  a  Highland  regi- 
ment disbanded  in  this  neighbourhood  shortly 
after  the  Revolutionary  war.  Early  in  the 
morning  the  establishment  put  in  for  supplies  at 
a  place  about  14  miles  from  Fredericton.  The 
explorer,  being  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  Wander- 
ing Jew,  and  dreading  another  dose  of  pork-chops, 
decamped  down  the  road:  he  afterwards  ascer- 
tained that  his  apprehensions  were  ill-founded. 
They  remained  about  three  hours,  probably  to 
give  the  explorer  a  full  opportunity  of  observing 
and  describing  the  scenery  of  the  Kaashwaak,  and 
showed  the  immense  muscular  strength  that  Umg 
oaU  will  infuse  into  horse-flesh,  as  the  roads,  from 
the  thaw,  were  twice  as  heavy  when  they  started 
as  when  they  stopped.  The  explorer,  meanwhilet 
walked  slowly  down  the  banks  of  the  river, 
turning  ever  and  anon  to  gaae  in  wrapt  delight 
on  the  ever  changing,  ever  beautiful  landscape. 
At  length,  fatigued  by  want  of  sleep  and  long 
walks  the  preceding  twenty-four  hours,  the  ex* 
plorer  sat  down  and  slept;  was  awakened  by 
carriages  going  to  market,  and  after  waiting  a 
considerable  time  the  stage  made  its  appearance. 
About  a  mile  further  on  it  was  discovered  that 
the^rafiM-ioorik  of  a  horse  had  given  out,  notwith- 
standing the  liberal  allowance  of  long  and  sheaf 
ago  while  he  was  engaged  fai  making  oats  wherewith  he  had  been  suppUed.  The  pilot 
CBqidriesoonceming  the  social,  moral,  btellectualief^  the  crew  and  passengers  to  obtain  more 


tad  peeoniary  position  of  the  residents  of  ICarfc- 
haai,  Scarborough  and  York  townships :— when 
In  the  latter  he  was  asked,  if  he  madB  horses ; 
eoaiewhat  surprised  at  the  query,  he  replied,  that 
he  waenot  engaged  In  that  branoh  of  manufiMstore, 
and  derired  to  be  enlightened  touching  the  pur- 
peri  of  the  enquiry.  The  querist  replied,  that 
trani  the  appearance  of  the  animal  driven  by  the 
dplorer,  he  had  inferred  that,  having  erected 
the/i  mm  wcrl?  of  a  hone,  he  had  not  yet  found 
thMtoflUltvp! 

Bbwiy  rolled  on  the  weary  hours  of  idght,  and 
nipidly  rolled  the  stage  with  its  load  of  agglomer- 
ated bipede— the  dark;  blue  moonless,  but  star- 
Ig^i  ftimament  grew  pale  fai  the  east  In  the 
p»f  dawn  the  Kaashwaak,  a  tributary  of  St 
John,  wae  croased.  The  scenery  on  many  parts 
of  this  fiver  to  very  beaatliul  and  varied.  The 
syBmetrieal  forma  of  the  spruce  trees  whleh 
here  grow  abundantly ;  the  windings  of  the  river, 
the  flat,  Ibrtae,  alluTial  famds  on  the  bank,  and 
fhe  hiib  clothed  whfa  verdure,  and  crowned  with 
a  dear  iky  abtve^  elaar  wiler  balew 


motive  power.  The  passengers  having  waited 
impatiently  some  time,  concluded  to  make  a  fire 
on  the  road.  Lulled  by  the  heat  into  a  state  of 
blissful  unconsciousness  of  things  before  him,  the 
explorer  dreamt  of  Muddy  Little  York,  absent 
friends,  peach-preserve  and  apple  dumplings,  and 
was  quite  comfortable  until  the  arrival  of  the 
pilot  dispelled  these  iUusions,  and  reinstated  the 
sad  realities  of  New  Brunswick  staging,  fried 
pork  for  supper,  and  no  breakfiut  The  pilot  had 
Adled  in  his  mission.  No  horse  could  be  obtained 
for  four  dolhrs  to  go  ten  miles  and  back  fai  place 
<tf  the  *'  used  up  **  animal,  so  the  pilot  condoded, 
by  a  liberal  expenditure  of  long  oats,  an  extra 
feed  of  meal  and  water,  and  by  getting  the 
passengers  to  walk  most  of  the  remaining  distaneoi 
to  fetch  the  establishment  to  Fredericton.  As 
they  only  drove  the  horse  eighty  miles  per  day 
m  tw>  ttagea^  (Sundays  excepted,)  and  admiato- 
tered  as  many  hng  oats  as  the  animal  desired, 
it  to  dear  that  neither  over-riding  or  under-leedlag 
had  anytUng  to  do  with  hto  exhaustion— he  was 
only  driven  fbr^  mUea  at  one  ftsge  andMwMh 
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ghMf  oats,  meal  aud  water  on  the  waj.  It  is 
therefore,  quite  clear  to  any  right>minded  person 
that,  the  aloresatd  stage  proprietors  are  fuUy 
dSLtitled  to  a  medal  from  the  society,  for  the  pre- 
rention  of  cruelty  to  animals.  Some  unreasonable 
persons,  however,  iosisted  that  being  tied  to  the 
horse's  heels  and  dragged  forty  miles  over  a 
rongh  road  would  be  more  appropriate  treatment 
Nevertheless,  the  whole  establishment  arrived  | 
aiFrederictoD  without  the  loss  of  a  man:  how 
long  the  horw  survived  is  unlmowii  to  this  de- 
ponent.   Peace  to  his  ashes  I 


NO.  III. 

Alter  a  brieisfltjouro  in  the  pleasant  uA  hand* 
SWM  city  of  Fredericton,  the  before  mentioned 
iMUvidual  took  passage  in  a  steamer  for  St.  John. 
F«r  some  Ume  after  leaving  Fredericton,  the 
sfeaery,  though  picturesque,  is  rather  tame,  the 
banks  are  densely  settled,  but  no  village  between 
it  and  St.  John,  except  one  about  a  mile  off  the 
bank:  there  are  no  wharves  or  stopping  places 
thn  whole  distance.  The  boat,  however,  stops 
whenever  a  small  boat  puts  out,  and  will  also 
Hq^  to  put  off  a  passenger,  ringing  a  bell  to  give 
notice  for  a  boat  from  shore ;  they  probably  lose 
less  time  in  this  wayihan  by  stopping  at  wharves : 
a  lew  small  orchards  are  visible  at  some  places. 
The  country  must  have  been  long  settled,  as  the 
fields  are  free  from  stu  jops  for  some  distance  back 
and  the  vicinity  of  the  houses  shaded  and  otna- 
nisnted  by  planted  trees :  the  dwellings  appears 
eomfortable  but  not  showy, — ^mostly  frame  build* 
fa^^  no  log  houses.  Here  as  on  the  Naashwaak 
an4  other  rivers  in  the  Eastern  Provinces,  are 
Isi^o  tracts  of  flat  rich  land  on  the  banka  and 
islands  in  the  river,  sometimes  oveiflowed ;  this 
land  is  called  **  intervale,**  and  Is  Tory  fertile  and 
▼sMMkble,  producing  enormous  crops  of  bay  and 
aftffrgrass,  from  twp-and^-half  to  three  tons  of 
hl^  per  acre,  mostly  inferior  to  English  hay  fcr 
hfrses,  but  said  to  be  much  superior  for  fattening 
e^9.    Some  of  these  would  prodnoe  English 


rugged,  sublime  and  infinitely  varied ;  the 

less  numerous,  though  still  thickly  scattered; 

high  and   distant  hills  in   every  direction  of 

curiously  diverse  forms ;  the  river  eipanda  into  n 

lake;  but  as  we  near  St.  John  its  channel  Is  some* 

what  narrowed  by  numerous  rocky  islands ;  off 

the  left  bank  stretches  far  away  Lake  Kenn^ 

beoasis,  magnificently  encircled  by  high  biU% 

gloriovly  beautiful,  blue  and  distant  hills  piM 

on  hills,  nntU  they  are  almost  undistinguishabin 

from  the  pure  axure  above  them.    In  Canada 

West  they  would  be  called  mountains. 

**  Land  of  brown  heath  and  abicgjr  woodL" 
Land  of  the  mountain  and  tha  flood, 

is  almost  an  applicable  to  many  parts  of  Ums. 
Eastern  Provinces,  as  to  the  land  of  Bonis. 

The  love  of  the  beautiful  and  sublime,  whioh 
is  elosely  allied  to,  if  not  absohitely  identical  with» 
the  love  of  the  perfect,  can  only  be  adeqqaiolf 
nourished  in  a  country  of  hills ;  hence  great  poots» 
prophets,  reformers  and  philanthropists,  bono 
mostly  arisen  in  hilly  countries.  Tlie  poot% 
painters  and  sculptors  of  Ancient  Qreeoeand 
Kodem  It^y  drew  their  insphnation  from  the  UQo 
by  wUch  they  were  surrounded.  Bomo,  that, 
ruled  the  worid,  was  a  eity  of  AO/a.  The  SwiHy 
unequalled  for  bravery  and  love  of  freedom,  llvio 
in  a  Und  of  mountainai  The  Sooloh,  nnexeoUod 
by  any  naition  for  undaunted  perseveranoe,  vi^ 
yielding  courage,  unquenchable  hatred  of  wiong^ 
keen  intellect,  and  great  capaoi^  of  adaptatto^ 
appropriately  inhalHt  the 

"lond  of  tlM  nouDtaitt  and  the  fiood." 
England  is  mainly  a  hilly  coontry;  there  afOra 
few  hivel  parts,  but  nobody  of  conseqnenoe  oaoepi 
cotton  lords  and  country  squires  was  ever  bon 

in  them. 

**  The  green  hiUs  of  Brin," 

are  thebirtfa  plaoee  of  a  race  or  mixture  of  naoin 
who  under  fevorable  dreumstanoea-  are  esoelM  ' 
by  none,  equalled  by  few  in  genins  for  poolsj, 
paintings  music,  oratory  and  general  literatoMe 
The  most  energetic,  ingenious,  hitelligeol-  nad  - 

hu  altogetlier ;  at  other  ishmds  and  flats  It  is  ^  refined  people  on  the  American  nnntJnnnt    tht 

milled.    This  land  on  the  St.  John  is  worth  £20 

to  £25  per  acre.    Good  common  land  in  similar 

ailnntions,  £2  to  £2  10p.cleared,or£4to£4  10^ 

naolfared.    The  stacks  of  hay  are  mfonted  on  a 

kind  of  scaffioidiog  to  keep  them  fro«thi|^  water, 

tidum  ^    Oatde  are  turned  oo  to  gsaae  ontlie 

aft^igrass  b  the  &U,  and  fetten  rapAdlf  on  it. 

On  the  river  AnnapoUs,  in  NovaScotia,  mostof  it 

Is  dyked  to  keep  out  the  tide^    Thointervale  on 

ttie  St  John  is  in  a  stato  of  nature. 
Ai  about  thirty  miles  from  St.  John  thochar- 


Kev  Eni^ders—inhidnt  a  oonntiy  of  faWs, 
and  mountates.    The  Iflmelites,   having- 
a^nsiM  400  years  in  a  Imd  conntqr,  in  fuUUmeal. 
of  their  high  destiny,  were  rsnovod  to  the  land 
of  tkejr  inhssitanoe,  appropiiatelf  '*a  kn&ol- 
hills,  and  valleys,**  Dent  xL  11,  n  eoontixol' 
auipiMslng  beaiH^*    There  prophets  and  ponto- 
unoqnelled  in  any' other-age  or  oonatrTv  drstrth», 
breath  of  inspiwitien»  there  sang  tho  **0V«tl 
imger**  of  Israel:  there  gushed  forth  tho  bllaefld 
ridona.  of  ImMu    The  language  of  inapimllon 
•eler  of  the  acenery  ohangtsand  beooiisi  wUd, | frsiO)Bmit  to  Bovehlion  ie fhU  of  allnaioM4»' 
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moaoUioa  and  hills.  '^Ab  the  moaDtains  are 
rpond  aboDt  Jenualein,  so  b  ihe  Lord  roand 
shout  them  that  fear  him.  Ps.  zct.  2.  The 
§Umgth  of  the  kilU  is  His  also.  Ps.  xot.  4. 
I  will  lift  mine  eye  unto  (he  hiUt,  Ps.  ci^xl  1. 
The  moontains  and  the  hills  shall  break  forth 
before  you  into  singing.  Iiaish  Iv.  12.  The 
eterlisting  mountains  were  scattered:  the  per- 
patasl  hills  did  bow.    Habakkulc  UL  6." 

The  above  are  but  a  few  specimens  of  the 
namherless  beaataful  and  appropriate  aUusions  to 
liills  and  moontains  in  every  book  of  the  Bible. 
The  Law  was  given  on  Mount  Sinai:  the  trans- 
llgQiatioa  took  pUee  on  **a  high  mountAin.** 
John  the  Bevektoie  ^*was  ca^fried  by  the  q>irit 
iato  an  ezoeeding  high  moontaU.*'  I^v.  xz.  10. 
The  Redeemer  of  mankin4  psssed  His  earthly 
life  among  hills  and  mouBtains;  the  mount  of 
Olivei  was  His  favorite  resort,  Tl^er^  amid 
of  glorious  beauty:  therein  am|d  liills, 
rocks  and  mountains,  were  first  uttered 
t^  words  of  eternal  life :  there  the  aspirations  of 
osbeunded  love  first  found  nttersnceu 

It  is  meaauraUy  fitting  that  serls  should  inhabit 
the  iteppes  of  Bossia;— pastoral  barbprians  mm 
ew  the  plaina  of  Tartary  ;-»s6mi-civUised  oen* 
Ufn  gillop  across  the  pampas  of  South  America, 
01  pgA  eating  braggadocios  chew  tobacco  on  the 
pHMe  of  tl^  Wost.  Such  pkces  may  dp  for 
iitflrier  races:  the  va^y  of  the  Kisiiss^l  to  raise 
p^^and  gndn;  but  the  phice  to  raise  mm  and 
wNuii  is  a  land  of  hills,  rooks,  riverii  vaUeys, 
omm  Mul  BUMintains :  hence  the.firtiimywtnpsi 
«f  the  Eastern  Provinces. 


n 
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AflTQNISHING  DISCOVEIUES  OF  BEITIS^ 

AND   UKITED  STATES  WBITE^  CON- 

QEBNINa  BBITISH  AKEBIGA. 

Asitisoneofthemastimport—tfinctieni  of 

the  AngU'Ammietm  Ma^tuimi^  to  disseminate 

hifwrnalien  coaceraing  the  peouliaiMee  of  British 

ijaenea,  it  is  presumed  that  the  following  is  too 

v)afhlfi  to  be  Ios(;  fact^  are,  «tate4  oi^  high 

M^prity  (?)  whereof  resldente  vf  eitf^er  pro- 

teadiy  ignonnt,  or  entertain  a  oontrary  opinion; 

it  ii  hoportant  that  they  should  unlearn  their 

MVjV,  sod  rely  less  on  their  own  bisi^  vision, 

teen  the  impartial  testimooj  of  trav^ws  «o4 
wpOsw  of  geographiea,  neirapaper  ertielea,  te, 
vhe  having  no  personal  interest  In  the  matter, 
tt4  i9  vmj  cases,  never  bayipg.  s^i^  the 
h««^it^  may  be.  suppose4  «Rtfnrijf.  fr«^.  horn 


An  fliostnied  magaslne  pubBsbed  i|i  Boston 
Wfing  a  large  drculation  in  many  parts  of  British 
discovered  in  1861,  thai  *i  The  pppu^ 


latipn  of  Canada  West  is  now  upwards  of  600, 
000,  that  of  Canada  East  nearly  as  much. 
The  census  returns  for  1850  give  about  900,000 
to  each, 

Another  United  States  paper  recently  discover- 
ed that  vessels  of  600  toes  burden  could  enter 
the  Port  of  St  John  at  high  water.  The 
**  natives,**  are,  however,  under  the  hallucination 
that  no  vessel,  boUding  or  built,  can  tcoch  bot- 
tom at  any  time  of  the  tide ;  the  existence  of  a 
bar  is  indignantly  denied  by  the  Pilots. 

In  a  school  book  published  under  the  super* 
intendence  of  the  National  Board  of  Education 
in  Dublin,  wiU  l>e  feund  the  fi>llowing  notice  en 
the  title  page.  '« Sold  by  H.  CHff,  St.  John,  Hal- 
ifax, Canada.*'  It  will  be  seen  that  thb  celebral> 
ed  gentleman,  Mr.  Patrick  Bull,  who  is  probablgr 
the  writer  of  the  above,  has  thus  effected  by  a 
strokeofhia  pen,  what  Colonial  politicians  have 
been  vainly  endeavouring  to  effect  for  many 
years ;  vis.  a  Union  of  the  Coloniei,  The  be- 
nighted inhabitants  of  these  regions  would,  how* 
ever,  be  somewhat  puszled  to  recognise  the  lo- 
cality therein  mentioned,  the  book  is  greatly 
used  in  the  schools  in  British  America.  In  the 
4th  book  of  lessons,  issued  by  the  aaoie  publish- 
ers, is  to  be  fiNmd  the  following  anthentio  k^ 
foiBslion. 

*'  Kew  Brunswick  is  a  large  country  to  the 
north-west  of  Nova  Scotia.  Some  parts  of  it  are 
hilly  and  watered  by  fine  rivers,  but  the  whole, 
country  is  almost  an  unbroken  and  magnificent 
forest  (t !)  The  hihabitants  are  much  engaged 
in  the  timber  trade,  this  is  carried  on  by  a  set 
of  men  called  lumberers,  who  cut  down  the  trees 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  in  the  heart  of  these  Im- 
mense woods.  *  *  •  ♦  *  In  the  spring, 
when  the  ice  melts,  and  the  rivers  are  full,  they 
send  down  the  timber  in  vessels  or  in  rafts  tq 
Halifax,  whence  it  goes  to  England.**  A  raft  on 
theBay  ofFundy  would  be  a  novel  spectacle. 
To  cross  the  Atkntic  in  a  wash  tub  with  a  hole  in 
the  bottom  would  be  an  undertaking  trifling  In 
comparison  with  crossing  the  Bay  ofFundy  oq  a 
raft. 

SpeaUng  of  N^va  SgotMu  '*  The  inhabitppls 
are  partly  Frenoh,  partly  Sootchi  and  pajrtly  Jm^ 
dhuuu**  Ift  If  generaUy  eonsldtn^  there»  tlM. 
neariy,  all  ar«.  detoended  twi  U.  B.  le^fallitf. 
apd  Bri^tish  s^ttlem,  neitl»er  of  whoio  intemanfj. 
to.  any  estftnl  with  th0  Aoadiaos  or  Indiani* 
Tbe^  U^ter  are  cosBparatively  few.  **  Its  capiM 
is  Halifax,  a  place  whence  much  timber  is  exr 
ported***    Some  say  imported  woiUd  be  B|i|eli 
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**The  chief  towDS  of  Upper  Canada  are  E'lDgs- 
ton  and  York,  both  od  Lake  Ontario,**  where  U 
York  ?  Toronto  and  Hamilton  perhaps  only  ex- 
ist as  yet  in  imagination.  **The  climate  of  Ca- 
nada is  very  cold  in  winter,  and  the  country  is 
buried  in  snow,  (grey-mnd)  five  or  six  months  in 
the  year.** 

•*  Cape  Breton  and  Prince  Edward's  Island, 
■re  two  large  islands  separated  from  Nova  Sootia 
by  narrow  channels.  They  are  all  cold  and  fog- 
gy in  climate,  and  the  inhabitants  are  principally 
eogaged  in  the  fisheries.** 

They  think,  however,  in  Prince  Edward*8 
Island,  that  they  raise  large  quantities  of  oats 
and  potatoes,  and  a  great  number  of  horses;  this 
bowerer,  may  be  only  a  freak  of  their  Tivid  im- 
aginations; nevertheless  it  is  certain  that  at  a 
certain  hotel  in  St  John,  where  the  writer  so- 
journed, which  is  much  frequented  by  Prince 
Edward  Islanders,  the  talk  is  of  horses,  ad  naw 
9§am,  A  large  quantity  of  coal  is  exported  from 
Gape  Breton,  if  shipping  lists  speak  truly.  Pro* 
bably  "  fish,**  in  the  Hibernian  dialect  signifies 
tad  includes  horses,  oats,  potatoes  and  ooaL 

A  gentleman  in  the  British  serrice  issued  hi 
London  some  time  since  a  work  on  the  Prorinces, 
iri&erein,  speaking  of  railway  schemes,  he  states 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  run  steamboats 
•cross  the  Bay  of  Fundy  in  the  winter  season, 
as  enormous  icebergs  are  floating  about  in  every 
direction.  Th*  natives,  however,  say  that  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  of  the  said  icebergs  are  of  suffi- 
cient magnitude  to  float  anything  heavier  than  a 
morguUf  and  that  even  such  ones  are  few  and  far 
between.  They  are  also  under  an  impression 
that  the  writer  above-mentioned  viewed  the  ice* 
bergs  (?)  through  an  optioal  medium  equal  in 
magnifying  powers  to  the  telescope  wherewith 
Herschel,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  saw  the 
ICan  in  the  Moon  I  They  are  alao  under  the  de- 
Uwon  ^having  possibly  been  all  biologised  by  an 
eminent  professor  of  the  science)  that  a  steamer 
rans  across  the  bay  from  St  John  all  the  winter, 
except  four  or  five  weeks,  and  thai  its  stoppage 
during  that  period  is  caused  not  by  the  presence 
of  loebei^  bat  bjr  the  absence  of  business. 

It  is  said  that  persons  having  control  over  edu- 

eationsi  mattAta  in  the  Province  of  New  Bruns- 

wisk,  anxious  that  the  lising  generation  should 

be  thoiougiilj  indoctrinated  in  the  true  fidth— to 

«f^  that  the  Xow  Brunswick  timber  is  exported 

JhMD  Haiffiix ;  that  rafie  are  floated  across  the 

Bsj  of  J'tindy,    thence  Berefml  hundred  miles 

<<oog  the  ocMuit  of  Nova  Bcotia  into  Halifkx  bar- 

fcwribrjhe  purpose  of  bein^  exported  bi  sea- 

"^^         •—  rinBtJolm);  that 


Canada  is  buried  deep  in  snow  for  fire  or  six 
months  in  the  year ;  and  that  horses,  oats,  pota- 
toes, and  cofcl  are  JUh, — are  dissatisfied  with  the 
omission  of  these  primary  articles  of  faith  in  the 
Canada  reprints  of  the  school-books  abore-men- 
tioned.  They  therefore  use  nearly  altogether  the 
original  Dublin  edition,  though  endearors  have 
been  made  to  introduce  tiie  Canadian  editions. 
All  such  hisidious  attempts  to  undermine  their 
faith  in  transatlantic  oracles  have  hitherto  been 
egregious  fiulures.  They  won*t  have  anything  to 
do  with  such  a  hotbed  of  annexation  and  rowdy* 
ism  as  lIontreaL 

The  writer  had  penned  the  foregoing  paragraph 
when  a  friend,  engaged  hi  **  teaching  the  yovag 
idea,**  suggested  that  the  books  in  question  being 
used  as  dsss  books,  and  the  Dublin  edition  having 
been  first  hitroduced,  the  parents  are  too  stingy 
to  buy  new  books,  wliich,  if  the  Canada  edition 
was  used  by  any,  all  would  have  to  do — that  a 
new  edition  has  just  been  printed  in  Fhihidel- 
phia,  wherein  the  remarkable  fiicts  abore  detailed 
are  embafaned,  like  any  otiier  mummies,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  rising  generation  of  Columbians  and 
Blue-nsoes,  which  is  to  be  henceforth  the  only 
edition  used  in  the  eastern  Provinces.  It  will, 
among  other  purposes,  answer  adnUrably,  that  of 
preventhig  the  young  men  of  the  United  States 
from  emigrating  to  countries  under  the  **Flag 
that  braved  a  thousand  years  the  battle  and  the 
breese,**  by  making  these  Provinces  answer  la 
place  of  a  **  raw  head  and  bloody  bones,**— thw 
preservii^intaet  Blue-nose  loyalty  in  generations 

to  come. 

Albeitib  the  writer  is  unshaken  in  his  oooTietta 
that  the  above  course  of  conduct  is  mainly 
able  to  the  spirit  of  unswerving  loyalty  (i 
would  call  it  «*oonsistent  toadyism**)  whidi  anl» 
males  the  people  of  New  Brunswick. 


r^T«iMdb<tlim  being 


OmiOUB  IFFSCTS  OF  'SXPXOTiJIT  ATTUIVIOII.* 

A  lady,  who  was  leaving  off  nursing  from  de» 
feet  of  milk,  was  hypnotised  by  Mr.  Braid,  and 
whilst  she  was  in  this  state,  he  made  passes  over 
the  right  breast  to  call  attention  to  it  In  a  Uw 
moments  hor  gestures  showed  that  she  dreamt 
that  the  baby  was  sucking,  and  in  two  minutss 
the  breast  was  distended  with  milk,  at  which  she 
expressed,  when  awakeu  the  greatest  surprise. 
The  flow  of  milk  from  that  side  contlnned  abuB> 
dent,  and  to  restore  symmetry  to  her  figure,  Mju 
Braid  subsequeatiy  produced  the  same  change  on 
the  other  side;  after  which  she  had  acoptous 
supply  of  milk  for  nhie  months.  We  are  satisfl* 
ed  that,  if  applyed  with  discrimfasalion,  the  fi> 
cess  wfll  take  rank  as  one  of  the  most  potent 
metiiods  of  treatment,  and  Mr.  Braid's  rso^nt 
Essay  on  Hypnotic  Therapeuties  seems  to  us  ts 
deserve  the  attentive  consideration  of  the  nsedt* 
sal  nrotesBODa 


FUNHRAL  OF  WELLINGTON. 


sa 


FUNBRAL  OF  WBLLIKGTOH. 

Nigbta*  sable  paH  vrikhdrew, 
And  the  dall  dawn  gave  to  view, 
Wellesley's  oomnidea  brave  and  true, 

Grief-fltmck  and  mute. 

Where  the  dead  Hero  lay 

They  had  formed  their  armed  array, 

0*er  the  gloriona  dead  to  pay 

Their  last  salute. 

They  do  not  grieve  alone, 

A  deep  gloom  o*er  all  is  thrown 

From  the  cottage  to  the  throne, 

The  loss  all  share. 

Prmce,  Commoner  and  Peer 
Join  in  tribute  o'er  his  bier 
In  the  silent  heart>felt  tear. 

And  funeral  prayer. 

Deep  booms  the  minute  gun, 
Koiniiful  rolls  the  muffled  drum 
Through  Britainnias  sacred  dome, 
As  with  arms  reversed  they  come ; 
Lol  the  red  cross  flags  all  drooping. 

Hang  unfurlled. 
Midsft  a  mighty  empve^s  moan. 
On  they  bear  to  his  last  home, 
''The  first  and  foremost  man 

In  aU  this  world." 

Hear  InuBOiial  Nelson's  mound  ^ 

Flaoe  bis  kindred  Hero's  grave, 
Let  the  warriors  laurel-crowned,        % 
The  mighty  and  the  brave 
Beet,  for  **  his  duty  "  each  hath  ndblj  **  done,** 
White  their  bloondng,  well-eamsd  bays 
Uvo  In  Qlory's  proudest  rays 
.  Bright  as  the  brilliant  splendour 


Of  the  tun. 


AVSIBUC. 


18th  November,  1862. 
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"  I  was  this  evening  at  a  laree  party  of  the 
Boston  fashionables  at  Mis.  B.^  I  felt  quite 
vsO ;  the  company  was  handsome,  elegant,  very 

eite,  and  the  evening  was  agreeable  tome, 
otfae^  evening  I  was  at  another  great  fashion- 
able ptfty  In  another  house.  I  did  not  feel  well, 
nd  tibe  company  seemed  to  me  rather  splendid 
nd  aristocratio  than  agreeable.  I  saw  here  a 
jBoople  of  flgnres  such  as  I  did  not  look  for  in  the 
drawing-rooms  of  the  New  World,  and  least  of 
■n  among  the  women  of  New  England,  so  puffed 
ip  witii  pride,  so  unlovely— one  rmd  the  *  money- 
stamp,*  both  in  glance  and  figure.  I  was  told 
Ihat  Mm  ■  and  her  sister  had  spent  a  year 

TrtF„  rv.— 0 


I  in  Paris ;  they  ought  to  have  brought  thence  a 
little  Parisian  grace  and  common  sense,  as  well 
as  fashion.  People  Irho  are  arrogant  on  account 
of  their  wealth,  are  about  equal  in  civilisation 
with  our  Laplanders,  who  measure  a  man's  worth 
by  the  number  of  his  reindeer.  A  man  with  one 
thousand  reindeer  is  a  very  great  man.  The 
aristocracy  of  wealth  is  the  lowest  and  common- 
est possible.  Pity  is  it  that  it  is  met  with  in  the 
New  Worid  more  than  it  ought  to  be.  One  can 
even,  in  walking  through  the  streets,  hear  the 
expression,  *■  He  is  worth  so  many  dollars !'  Bu^ 
the  best  people  here  despise  such  expressions. 
They  ^ould  never  defile  the  lips  of  Marcus  S. 
Ghanoing,  or  Mr.  Downing.  And  as  regards  the 
fashionable  circles,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
they  are  not  considered  the  highest  here.  One 
hears  people  spoken  of  here  as  bei*jg  '  above 
fiEishioo,'  and  by  this  is  meant  people  of  the 
highest  cbss.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  there  is  here 
an  aristocracy  forming  itself  by  degrees  which  is 
much  higher  than  that  of  birth,  property,  or 
position  in  society ;  it  is  really  the  aristocracy  of 
merit,  of  amiability,  and  of  character.  But  it  is 
not  y€t  generaL  It  is  merely  as  yet  a  little 
handful.  But  it  grows,  and  the  feeling  on  the 
subject  grows  also.^ 

ADV0C4TM  AHP.OLIIWTg. 

An  adfocate,  by  the  sacred  duty  which  he 
owes  his  client,  knows,  in  the  discharge  of  that 
office,  but  one  person  in  the  world — ^that  client, 
and  none<»ther.  To  save  that  client  by  any  ex- 
pedient means,  to  protect  that  client  at  all  ha- 
zards and  costs  to  others,  and  amoug  others,  to 
himself,  is  the  highest  and  most  unquestionable  of 
his  duties ;  and  he  must  not  regard  the  alarm,  the 
suffering,  the  torment,  the  destruction  which  he 
may  brins  upon  any  other.  Nay,  separating  the 
duties  of  a  patriot  from  those  of  an  advocate, 
and  easting  them,  if  need  be,  to  the  wind,  he 
must  go  on,  reckless  of  the  consequences,  if  bis 
fate  should  unhappily  be  to  involve  his  oountiy 
in  confusion  fbr  the  client's  protection. — Lard 
Brougham, 

X  DIAD  SKA  BATH. 

I  bathed  hi  the  Dead  Sea.  The  ground  eo- 
vered  by  the  water,  sloped  so  ^dually  that  I 
was  not  only  forced  to  *  sneak  m,'  but  to  walk 
through  the  water  a  quarter  of  a  mile  before  I 
could  get  out  of  my  depth.  When  at  last  I  was 
able  to  attempt  to  dive,  the  salt  held  in  solution 
made  my  eyes  smart  so  sharply  that  the  pain  I 
thus  suffered,  Joined  with  the  w^^dmess  occa- 
sioned by  the  want  of  food,  made  me  giddy  and 
fiunt  for  some  moments ;  but  I  soon  grew  better. 
I  knew  beforehand  the  impossibility  of  dnking  in 
this  buoyant  water ;  but  I  was  surprised  that  I 
could  not  swim  with  my  accustomed  pace ;  my 
legs  and  feet  were  lifted  so  high  and  dry  out  of 
the  lake  that  my  stroke  was  baffled,  and  I  fdt 
myself  kicking  agunst  the  thin  ur,  instead  of  the 
dense  fluid  upon  which  I  was  swimming.  The  wa- 
ter is  perfectly  bright  and  elear,  its  taste  horrible. 
After  finishing  my  attempts  at  swimming  and 
diving,  I  took  some  time  In  regaining  the  shore, 
and  betom  I  began  to  dress  I  fbund  that  the  son 
had  alrttdy  evaporated  the  water  which  dung  to 
me,  and  that  my  sUn  was  thickly  encrusted  with 
sslts,— TVoMlf  in  /udea. 


PREFAO& 


PBEFAOB. 

As  we  wish  to  aToid  needless  repetition,  we 
beg  leave,  once  for  all,  to  say  that  we  are  infi- 
nitely above  the  paltriness  of  an  nnjust  na- 
tional feeling;  and  disclaioi  anything  and 
everything  in  the  shape  of  an  Anti-American 
feeling. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  papers  we 
bfive,  again  and  again,  spoken  somewhat  more 
than  but  slightingly,  somewhat  more  than  in- 
dignantly, more  than  contemptuously,  even,of 
the  sham  and  merely  nominal  Republicans  of 
the  States  in  general  and  of  New  York  in  par- 
ticular.   But  are  we,  therefore,  deaf  as  the 
adder  that  listeneth  not  to  the  voice  of  the 
charmer,  charm  he  never  so  wisely  ?    Are  we 
unable  to  rooognisse  the  great  and  the  good 
qualities  of  the  American  RepublicanSjWorthy 
of  that  name,  because  wo  arc  proud  that  we 
and  that  ours  are,  ever  have  been,  and  we 
trust  ever  will  be,  to  the  latest  generation  ear- 
nestly attached  and  inflexibly  true  to  that 
form  of  government  which  long  since  made, 
still  keeps,  and  long  shall  continue  to  keep, 
our  own  loved  island,  not  only  in  the  first  na- 
tional rank,  but  in  the  unapproachable  one  of 
"the  admiration  of  the  world,  mil  the  etivy 
of  surrounding  nations  r*    *>  ecause  we  utterly 
despise  the  absurd  and  silly  Americans  who 
^ever  mention  their  own  country  but  in  terms 
of  exaggerated  praise,  and  those  insolently 
unjust  Americans  who,  like  Abbott  and  other 
small  scribes,  chiefly  residing  and  publishing 
in  New  Yotk,  will  any  honest  man  say,  or 
will  any  sane  man  believe,  that  we  therefore 
withhold  our  admirtition  from  all  that  Amer- 
ica has  of  the  truly  great,  or  our  love  and 
reelect  for  all  that  she  has  of  tnily  good? 
To  all  upright  and  honorable  Americans  we 
confidently    appeal  for  a  truer   and  more 
impartial  judgment ;  and,  far  from  fearing  that 
we  shall  be  disapfiOinted  inihat  respect,  we 
iw\  eonfident  that  from  all  $ueh  Americans 


our  labors  will  experience  the  same  welcome 
and  the  same  applause  which  they  will  receive 
fcom  our  own  compatriots  of  the  same  high- 
hearted and  clear-headed  stamp.  Wo  an 
well  nigh  as  certain  as  we  can  be  of  anything, 
that,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  sham  lib- 
erals and  small  scribblers  will  reproach  us 
with  divers  and  sundry  forms  of  injustice,  and 
will  more  especially  endeavor  to  raise  a  popu- 
lar howl  against  what  they  will  misrepresent 
as  our  anti-American  prejudice.  Once  and 
for  all,  then,  we  emphatic^ty  and  sincerely 
repudiate  and  disclaim  all  such  prejudices. 
We  not  only  believe,  but  we  have  positive 
and  personal  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that 
America  possesses,  in  every  rank  of  life,  mul- 
titudes of  men  who  would  do  honor  to  any 
country  in  the  world.  But,  because  we  honor 
— at  once  respectfully  and  enthusiastically 
honor — such  great  writers  as  .Washington 
Irving,  the  late  James  Fennimore  Cooper,  and 
the  still  living — long  may  he  live  I — ^William 
CuUen  Bryant,  are  we  therefore  bound  to  be 
silent  as  to  the  shameful  pla^arism  and 
shameless  injustice  and  impiety  of  audi  scrib- 
bling and  book-making  men  as  this  Mr.  John 
S.  0.  Abft>n?  Not  we,  indeed!  We  have 
sternly  performed  an  imperative  duty;  and 
though  separated,  most  probably  forever,  by 
the  broad  Atlantic,  from  our  native  Ivnd,  that 
land  is  dear  and  sacred  to  us  as  ever ;  and  for 
Abbott  and  all  who  shall  dare  to  imitate  his 
flagrant  and  insolent  attadcs  upon  that  dear 
land,  our  own  birth  place,  the  dwelling 
place  of  many  a  dear  friend,  and  the  burial 
place  of  our  kith  and  kin;  for  Abbott,  wo 
say^  and  for  all  who  shall  be  unjust  and  reck- 
less enough  to  imitate  his  reckless  injustice 
towaida  our  country,  wohave  an  undying  hos- 
tility to  which  the  cant  of  the  timid,  and  the 
fanoen  impatationB  thrown  by  the  niitive  or 
foreign  enemies  of  Britain  shall  never  deter 
us  from  givmg  full,  hearty,  and  very  muni^ 
takeably  spoken  expression.    We  feel  snre  of 
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the  approbation  of  the  wise  and  the  jost  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic ;  for  any  remarks 
made  in  courtesy  and  candour  eTen  by  arowed 
opponents,  we  have  open  ears  and  great  pa- 
tience ;  for  foes  of  another  descriptioni  we 
have — Boom  and  defiance  t 

A  few  words  more,  and  oiir  brief  Prefitce 
shall  no  longer  detain  the  reader  from  our  far 
more  important  observation& 

Wo  have  again  and  again  accused  Mr.  Ab- 
bott of  plagiarism ;  we  have  again  and  again 
accused  him,  in  plain  English,  of  haying  often 
taken,  without  acknowledgment,  the  very 
words  of  other,  abler,  and^  more  industrious 
authors ;  and  we  haye  also  stated  that  there 
is  not  0N£  authentic  passage  of  importance 
as  to  FACTS  which,  even  when  the  vxn'ds  are 
hb  own,  he,  as  to  the  substance,  gives  to  us 
fiur  the  first  time.  It  has  been  sugg^ested  to 
us  by  literary  friends  for  whose  judgment  we 
have  the  highest  possible  consideration  and 
reject,  that  Mr.  Abbott  will  probably  endea- 
vor to  persuade  the  world  that,  in  this  in- 
atanoe  at  least,. we  do  him  ii\justice.  We 
challenge  him  to  do  this;  and  we  forewarn 
him  that  we  are  prepared  to  pboVb  the  truth 
<lf  our  auertiof^  bp  parallel  passages  from 
his  eompUaUon  and  the  hooks  published  in 
I^enck  and  English  during  the  last  thirty 
f9ar$. 

We  challenge  him,  then,  to  contradict  us ; 
and  we  again  and  emphatically  assure  our 
readers,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  that 
from  the  veiy  first  page  of  his  truly  shametol 
performance  to  the  very  last  page  of  it  that 
we  have  as  yet  received  at  his  only  too  pro- 
fosa  hand,  all  that  is  tbus  in  his  scribbling  is 
not  Hsw,  and  all  that  is  nw  is  not  true ;  all 
the  true  he  has  unceremoniously  taken  from 
British  or  French  authors,  either  in  their  ac- 
tmd  words  or  in  substance;  the  malignantly 
Qolnie  and  mguai^:  being,  ak>ne»  his  own  pro- 
dnction* 
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B7  WIZXIAM  THOMAS  HALKT. 

Im  this  best  of  all  possible  worlds,  there  are 
not  a  few  things  to  which  we  are  compelled  to 
confess  that  we  are  implacably  hostile.  We 
detest  a  creaking  wheel;  and  the  sound  of 
saw-sharpening  will  throw  us  into  a  parox- 
ism, pretty  equally  compounded  of  pun  and 
anger.  A  delicate  looking  young  lady  with 
the  tones  of  Lablache,  or  a  double  bass  ;  and 
a  six  foot  fellow,  who,  with  hair  dark  as  the 
raven's  wing,  and  a  superb  moustache  to 
match,  has  a  girl's  voice  and  an  infant  Uthp, 
are  as  abominable  to  us  as  an  empty  purse»  or 
that  public  nuisance,  a  public  dinner,  where 
all  the  vices  are  quite  sure  to  be  lukewarm 
and  all  the  soups  as  cold  as  though  they  were 
iced  veritably  and  of  malice  prepense.  We 
confess  it,  we  scorn  to  deny  it;  nay,  we 
go  still  farther  than  that,  we  are  even  rather 
proud  of  it  than  otherwise ;  there  a^e  things, 
and  very  many  of  them  for  which  we  have  a 
hearty  and  implacable  ha^d,  and  to  whjch, 
had  we  the  power  to  work  our  will,  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  we  should  show  very  much  less 
mercy  than  the  world  would  very  reasonably 
look  for  at  the  hands  of  an  elderly  gentleman 
with  very  white  locks  and  an  aspect  but  little 
suggestive  of  probable  longevity.  Yes  I  we 
confess  that  there  are  divers  and  sundry  nuis- 
ances, animate  and  inanimate,  tangible  and 
intangible,  for  the  which  we  feel  proud  that 
we  entertain  a  most  intense  and  undying  1^- 
tred.  We  are  proud  of  this,  because  we  are 
quite  certain  that'  though  we  know  how  to 
hate  bitterly,  we,  yet,  never  hate  ux\justly,and 
that,  for  all  that  is  really  loveable,  we  have  an 
ever-springing  and  inexhaustible  love.  We 
bate  whatever  is  base  or  cruel,  mean  or  hypo- 
critical,—and  why  should  we  not  hate  such' 
things?  Nay,  why  should  we  not  be  proad^ 
thankfully  proud,  that  nature  and  education 
have  made  it  utterly  impossible  for  us 
not  to  hate  sneh  things?  Oh  I  Yes!  for 
all  that  is  loveable,  we  have  a  true  and  in- 
exhaustible love;  not  a  noble  or  ar  lovely 
sound  or  sight  is  there,  from  the  sub*^ 
lime  thunder  of  Niagara  to  the  sweet  lispings 
of  an  awakening  child ;  from  "  Heaven's  own 
artfllery"  pealing  above  the  stormla^hed  ocean 
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to  the  small  cheejh-ehsep  of  callow  and  an- 
fledged  nestlings,  no  noble  or  lovely  sound  or 
sight  is  there  that  will  not  make  oar  heart 
b  >und  or  melt,  as  hearts  bat  too  rarely  can, 
bound  or  melt,  after  half  a  century  of  hard 
^prenticeship  in  tho  world's  hard  school. — 
But  while  we  thus  love  all  that  is  lovely  and 
admire  all  that  is  grand,  that  very  love  and 
admiration  teach  and  enforce  upon  us  a  most 
scorning  and  intense  hate  of  all  that  is  hate- 
ful, and  alas !  there  are  but  too  many  hateful 
and  loathsome  things  in  this  our  beautiful  but 
perverted,  and  therefore,  wrong  fraught 
world  I 

When  so  many  abominations  present  them- 
selves as  candidates  for  our  hatred  and  our 
loathing,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  be  either  very 
accurate  or  very  consistent  in  apportioning 
them  out  among  claimants  at  once  so  numer- 
ous, and  so  equally  hateful  and  loathsome, 
though  hateful  or  loathsome  for  reasons  so 
diverse.  But  "good  hater  as  we  are  ("  Sir !  I 
love  a  good  hater  I"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  one  of 
the  best  christians  that  ever  lived,)  and  multi- 
tudinous and  various  as  are  the  objects  of  our 
hate  or  loathmg,  or  of  an  inefl&ble  mixture  of 
both,  there  is  one  object  which  we  loathe  and 
hate  far  beyond  all  others ;  one  for  which  no 
plea  could  by  any  possibility  obtain  our  mer- 
cy, and  that  one  is Humbug!  For  Hum- 
bug and  Humbugs  we  are  quite  literally  pitiless 
and  implacable ;  compared  to  them,  we  deem 
tigers  mild,  ratttlesnakes  harmless,  and  grizzly 
bears,  desirable  additions  to  a  small  tea  party. 
Yes  I  We  can  admire  the  lion  in  his  sinewy 
might,  and  the  panther  in  his  sleek  and  agile 
beauty,  even  while  we  dig  the  ensmaring  pit 
ibr  the  one,  or  level  the  deadly  rifle  at  the 
other.  But,  Humbug!  In  warring  against 
that  we  feel  a  real  hate,  mingled  with  a  real 
loathing,  such  as  one  feels  when  trampling 
upon  some  of  the  horrid  reptiles  of  the  fiv 
South,  reptiles  at  once  venomous  and  loath- 
some; alike  revolting  to  human  sight  and  per- 
ilous to  human  life.  Yes !  We  coafefl8»  aod 
it  is  with  pride  that  we  confess  it,  we  even 
yet  know  how  to  hate — as  a  Christian  and  ap 
Snglish  scholar  should  hate.  We  well  know 
that  he  who  makes  up  his  mind  to  make  truth 
the  loadstar  of  his  course  must  also  make  his 
mind  up  for  a  very  rugged  and  difficult  course. 
If  he  oppose  somepopulai  cry,  if  he  refuse  to 
pay  to  this  or  that  popular  Idol  the  same 


homage  that  the  multitude  formerly  were 
taught  to  pay,  and  pay  now,  just  as  parrots  re- 
peat their  lesson,  he  must  be  prepared  to  hear 
that  he  loves  calumny :  if  he  point  to  atroci- 
ous public  cruelty  on  the  part  of  that  idol  he 
must  expect  to  be  met  not  by  a  denial  of  that 
cruelty,  but  by  one  or  two  pooh-poohs^tLnd  two 
or  three  notes  of  admiration,  and  a  few  sup- 
positions having  not  the  slightest  relevancy  to 
the  matter  in  hand,  the  whole  very  appropri- 
ately winding  up  with  the  ever  hlesAed  petitio 
prinoipii,  that  bland  and  serviceable  begging 
of  the  question  which  meets  specific  charges 
of  any  given  vice  by  a  general  assumption  of 
the  very  opposite  virtue.  We  well  know  all 
this,  we  have  experienced  it  ere  now,  and  we 
are  quite  ready,  if  need  be,  to  experience  it 
again,  to  laugh  at  it  again,  and  to  go  on  as 
ever,  valuing  Truth  above  all  things. 

"  True  it  is  that  we  grow  milder  than  we 
were  in  our  hot  youth  when  George  the  IV. 
was  King,**  then,  indeed, we  were  wont  to  hate 
more  strongly  than  was  altogether  consistent 
with  Christian  mercy;  now,  that  we  feel 
ourselves  growing  old,  we  somewhat  incline  to 
dealing  with  a  comparative  lenity  with  hum- 
bugs while  crushing,  pitilessly  as  ever,  each 
new  or  newly  revived  humbug  which  they 
would  fain  impose  upon  the  world.  Yeat  We 
are  growing  M : 

« our  visions  flit 

Less  palpably  bufore  u^  and  the  pdow 

That  oDoe  our  spirit  felt  is  fluttering  fklntand  low.** 

But  heaven  be  praised,  we  are  alert  still,  our 
eye  has  not  yet  grown  dim  that  we  shouki 
be  unable  to  discern  the  wiles  of  the  insidious 
enemies  of  truth,  of  England,  and  of  man*s 
best  interests,  neither  has  our  heart  grown 
fiunt  that  we  should  fear  to  hold  up  those 
wiles  to  the  mingled  wonder  and  scorn  of  tke 
truthful,  and  the  high  of  heart.  No  I  We  are 
English  still,  English  to  the  heart's  oore»  ever 
ready  to  defend  even  our  most  rancorous 
enemy  if  he  be  unjustly  attacked,  and  ever 
equally  ready  to  oppose  all,  friends  or  fote,  if 
they  would  set  up  ferocity  for  courage,  tiie 
base  hankering  of  an  apostate  after  penoe  and 
praise  for  a  noble  self  abnegation  and  a  ain^ 
oere  chang;e  of  faith,  or  the  theatrical  ^KmiinK 
of  a  wordy  mountebank  for  the  genuine  and 
generous  outpouring  of  a  true  patriot  bt  wm 
sense,  at  least,  we  have  not  loved  the  world, 
nor  has  the  world  loved  us:  we 


*  have  not  flattered  its  vile  breath,  nor  bowe 

A  Mtient  ^y^  to  its  idf^latrift  * 
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English  alike  ia  mind  and  in  heart,  we  ever 
have  had,  and  we  still  have,  fresh,fiery,  scorn- 
ing and  fierce  as  in  our  very  best  day,  on 
hallowed  and  hallowing,  unquenched  and  un- 
quenchable hate — the  hate  of  humbug  I  Yea ! 
Thank  heaven,  wc  hate  that  as  heartily  as 
ever  we  di«l,  and  if  there  is  any  one  specimen 
of  it  which  has  a  double  portion  of  our  hate 
it  is  the  great  humbug  of  false  or  exaggerated, 
or,  worst  of  all,  of  a  merely  simulated  Hero 
worship.    And  of  that  worst,  that  paltriest, 
that  most  entirely  detestable  of  all  humbugf , 
how  much  alas  I  how  very  much  have  we  not 
been  obliged  to  detect,  and  to  loathe,  and  to 
brand  with  an  ever-burning  mark,  during  our 
long  pilgrimage  here  on  earth  I    To  gratify 
an  unjust  and  aching  g^dge  against  a  great 
people  or  a  great  man,  alas  I  to  what  low  and 
dastardly  expedients  have  we  not  seen  even 
great  men  and  able  men  descend  1    For  the 
sake  of  a  side  hit  at  England,  how  many,  in- 
cluding the  sublime  though  moody  Byron,and 
the  brilliant  and  honest  but  terribly  preju- 
diced Ilazlitt,  have  bowed  the  knee  to  the  un- 
just and  the  despotic,  called  vice,  virtue,  and 
virtue  vice,  and  in  the  much  abused  name  of 
liberty,  made  as  it  were  bond  slaves  of  their 
own  great  souls  I    Sad,  oh  very  sad,  that  pre- 
judice should  be  so  strong  in  such  great  sould, 
and  the  love  of  truth,  pure  abstract  truth,  for 
its  own  sake,  so  very  very  weak  I 

Even  in  the  errors  of  the  truly  great  in  in- 
tellect we  rarely  fail  to  find  something  to 
prevent  in  from  wholly  with-holding  our  re- 
spect ;  even  while  regretting,  indignantly  re- 
gretting, that  they  have  allowed  passion  to 
ovorcomo  all  sense  of  truth  and  justice,  we 
yet  perceive  that  the  misleading  passion  had 
nothing  in  it  of  dastardliness  or  of  paltrinesa 
But  if  the  world  will  accept  this  plea,  if  it  will 
accept  any  plea,  for  departure  from  strict 
truth  and  strict  justice,  alike  to  friend  and  foe, 
on  the  part  of  great  writers,  the  world  must 
make  up  its  remarkably  sagacious  mind  to 
seeing  very  middling  and  very  small  writers 
equally  or  even  more  regardless  of  truth  and 
justice  on  far  weaker  and  moaner  pleas,  or  up- 
on no  plea  at  all  save  those  of  a  natural  itch 
for  scribbling  and  a  strong  determination  to 
dine  somehow  ;  and  accordingly  False  Ilero 
Worship  and  simulated  hero  worship  may 
now  be  met  with  in  authors  of  every  calibre ; 
6ix-i<enny  story  books  teach  the  chUd  to  look 


only  to  brilliancy  and  success  of  achievement 
and  not  to  justice  of  cause  or  honor  of  proce- 
dure, and  quarto  histories,  octavo  novels,  and 
blue  and  buff  reviews  at  6s  sterling  the  num- 
ber, do  their  best  to  keep  the  man  in  thfe  same 
delusion,  praising  the  wit  and  coolness  of  Tal- 
leyrand and  the  acuteness  and  dexterity  of 
Fouche,  but  saying  not  one  word  about  the 
utter,  the  loathsome,  the  damning  contempt 
of  truth,  feclingjhonor,  and  fidelity,  exhibited, 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  alike  by  the  di- 
plomatic spy  and  by  the  police  spy  I  Shame, 
shame,  that  it  should  be  thus  I  What  sort  of 
writers  do  people  expect  to  arise  under  such 
a  system  t  For  our  own  parts,  we  should  ex- 
pect and  have  expected  precisely  such  writers 
as — only  too  many  are  so — ^men  of  a  false 
watchword,  so  often  repeated  that  they  at 
length  learn  to  allow  the  foeman  to  pass  with 
fiag-flying,  trumpet  sounding,  lance  couched, 
and  sabre  in  hand,  if  he  have  but  the  Belial 
wit  to  shout  that  watch  word  in  their  ear  I 

Among  *'  the  signs  of  the  times"  there  are 
but  too  many  which  a  man  of  true  benevo- 
lence must  needs  look  upon  with  mingled 
pity  and  sorrow,  and  there  are  still  more 
which  he  must  needs  look  upon  with  mingled 
contempt  and  dislike ;  but  we  know  of  not  one 
which  inspires  us  with  such  unmingled  fear, 
such  an  overpowering  horror,  as  the  moral 
recklessness  which  is  exhibited  by  political 
parties  and  their  literary  partizai^  The 
^pty  pated  Blue  Stocking  who,  in  her  un- 
reasoning hate  to  George  III,  and  his  court, 
vowed  and  protested  that  Jack  Wilkes  '*squin- 
ted  no  more  than  a  gentleman  ought  to 
squint,"  was  but  the  mere  precursor  and  type 
of  a  perfect  host  of  historians,  Biographers, 
Reviewers,  Compilers,  and  scribes  in  general, 
who,  more  especially  on  this  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, "for  their  dear  hate"  of  England  (to  say 
nothing  about  their  de»r  love  of  dollars  and 
dimes)  are  ever  ready  to  protest  that  this, 
that,  or  the  other  hero  whose  course  and 
achievements  have  been  especially  anti-Eng- 
lish "  lied  no  more  than  a  philosopher  should 
lie"  or  "  murdered  no  more  than  a  hero 
should  murder  1"  Truth,  stem  trqth,  utterly 
regardless  of  party  interest  and  national  pre- 
judice, has  for  years  past  been  fallirt^  into  ut* 
ter  neglect,  if,  indeed,  we  should  not  speak 
with  more  rigid  correctness  if  we  were  to  say 
utter  contempt    To  do  justice  to  the  merito- 
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rioas  achieyements  or  to  the  moral  ezcellen- 
doB  of  our  opponent,  seems  to  be  no  longer 
considered  a  noble  and  chiyalrous  virtue,  ho- 
mage paid  alike  to  the  writer's  self  respect 
and  his  lore  of  truth ;  if  we  may  judge  of 
opinion  from  practice  we  must  suppose,  on 
the  contrary,  that  writers  in  general  consider 
it  quite  a  "slow'*  thing,  a  Quixotic  ultra  re- 
finement, an  indiscretion  sufficient  to  damage 
any  amount  of  talent,  and  to  neutralize  any 
•mount  of  effort 

For  our  own  part,  thankful  as  we  are  for 
many  blessings  that  hare  been  showered  upon 
our  path  in  alleviation  of  many  sorrows  and 
sufferings  that  have  beset  and  darkened  it, 
we  know  of  nothing,  save  sight  and  sanity,for 
which  we  are  more  heartily  and  unfeignedly 
thankful  than  we  are  for  our  utter  moral  in- 
capacity to  be  guilty,  publicly  or  privately,  as 
writer  or  as  man,  of  this  truly  abominable  in- 
justice.   Is  a  man  politically  or  personally 
our  foe?    We  will  oppose  him  to  the  last 
pulse  and  to  the  last  gasp ;  we  will  expose 
his  blunders,  we  will  baffle  all  his  efforts  to 
impose  upon  the  world,  we  will  denounce  as 
well  as  expose  his  sophistries,  and,  God  aiding 
us,  we  will  defeat  his  unjust  endeavors,  whe- 
ther they  regard  mankind  in  general  or  our 
own  mueh  maligned  and   little  understood 
country  in  particular  ;  but  we  trust  that  we 
shall  never  live  to  see  the  day  when  either 
hate  0^  fear  of  our  foe,  or  affection  for  the 
cause  that  we  undertake  to  uphold  against 
him,  shall  induce  us  to  misrepresent  our  op- 
ponent's talents  or  virtues,  or  unduly  to  laud 
those  of  his  foes  just  simply  because  they  are 
his  foes. 

If  any  one  virtue  were  more  than  any  other 
conspicuous  in  the  genuine  old  British  charac- 
ter, it  was  an  outspoken  and  uncompromising 
truthfulness;  carried,  in  fact,  by  only  too 
many  of  us,  to  the  very  verge  of  absolute  rude- 
ness, until  education  brought  its  ameliorating 
influences  to  bear  upon  so  many  of  us,  not  in 
this  or  that  rank,  merely,  but  in  all  ranks. 
But  of  late  years,  since  such  marvellous  facili- 
ties have  been  afforded  for  both  domestic  and 
foreign  travel,  one  class  of  British,  at  the 
least,  has  altered  very  greatly  in  character — 
and  terribly  for  the  worse.  We  allude  to  lit- 
erary men,  from  the  great  Historian  down  to 
the  small  paragraph  maker  for  the  obscure 
weekly  paper.    Far  from  being  improved  by 


foreign  travel,  this  class  of  our  compatriots  has 
become  deteriorated  in  the  worst  possible  man- 
ner. Within  our  own  memory,  British  writers 
were  frequently,  and  not  always  unjustly, 
charged  with  overweening  prejudice  in  favour 
of  their  own.  country  and  its  institutions,  laws, 
customs,  and  manners.    Assuredly,  no  one 
can  now  justly  charge  them  with  any  such 
old-iaahioned  prejudices.    Imperial  despotism 
in  Paris,  the  despotism  of  rowdies  and  petty- 
larceny  aldermen  in  New  York ;  the  absolute 
despotism  of  a  monarch,  or  the  still  more 
frightful  despotism  of  a  mob — anything  so  that 
it  have  in   it  no  touch  of  sturdy  British 
sense,  or  of  sturdy  British  honesty — ^any- 
thing and  everything  from  autocracy  at  St 
Petersbufgh  to  "the  fierce  democracy"  in 
New  York  or  New  Orleans,  will  now  find  favor 
with  only  too  many  British  writers.     A  spuri- 
ous liberalism  is  now  the  order  of  the  day ; 
and  British  writers,  and  those  by  ho  means  of 
the  lowest  class,  either,  are  so  Auch  afraid  of 
seeming  prejudiced  that,  to  show  their  liber- 
ality of  opinion,  forsooth  I  they  will  deny  jus- 
tice to  their  own  country,  in  order  to  do  more 
than  justice  to  their  own  country's  rivals  and 
enemies.    This  paltry  preference  of  a  spurious 
liberalism  to  that  brave  and  abiding  love  of 
truth,  without  which  the  most  admirably  art- 
istic writing  is  "  but  as  sounding  brass  and  a 
tinkling  cymbal"  is,  we  repeat  it,  by  no  means 
confined  to  the    lowest  class   of   writers — * 
"  great  historians"  and  "  eminent  Reviewers'' 
are  flagrantly  and  mischievously  guilty  of  it 
America  really  m  a  great  country,  althmigh 
called  so  by  certain  of  her  writers  who  are  so 
notorious  for   saying    the   thing  that  is  not, 
that  the  mere  fact  of  their  asserting  anything 
may  generally  be  considered  reasonable  ground 
for  gravely  doubting  it    Yes!  America  itf  a 
great  country,  and  the  Americans  are  a  great 
people ;  but  they  have  a  fault  or  two  which 
we  should  gladly  see  them  get  rid  of,  and  one 
of  the  worst  and  most  absurd  of  them  is  their 
wretched  habit  of  railing  against  every  thing 
British.    True  it  is,  "and  pity  'tis  'tis  true," 
the  example  of  this  railing  has  been  basely 
set  by  British  writers;  but  the  rancour  of 
feeling  constantly  shown  by  certain  American 
writers,  is  none  the  less  disgraceful  for  all  that 
Whether  in  print  or  in  conversation,  only  too 
many  Americans  degrade  themselves  by  con- 
stant indulgence  in  the  most  shameful  libels 
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upon   everything    connected    with   Britain, 
Generally,  we  must  admit,  Britain  is  openly 
abused.  Judges,  fresh  from  the  courts  in  which 
they  haye  just  decided  causes  upon  princi- 
ples laid  down  by  the  great  legal  worthies  of 
England  long  ages  before  the  first  convict  was 
landed  in  "  the  plantations"  of  Virginia ;  mili- 
tary men  who  are  on  the  way  to  the  parade 
ground  to  endeavor  to  teach  English  manoe- 
vres  to  exceedingly  awkward  squads ;  editors 
who  have  just  made  up  nineteen  of  their 
twenty  columns,  by  unacknowledged  as  well  as 
unauthorized  **  borrowings"  from  the  British 
press;  Tom,  Jack,  and  Harry,  '^  Tray,  Blanche, 
and   Sweetheart,  the  little  dogs  and  all," 
have  a  sneer  or  a  foul  libel  for  Britaiji— just  as 
though  all  that  they  have  about  them  of  either 
good  or  great  were  not  as  thoroughly  British 
as  the  by  no  means  remote  ancestors  of  ninety- 
nine  out  of  evexy  hundred  of  these  shamelessly 
unnatural  writers  I  What,  in  fact,  are  the  Ax^e- 
ricans  of  the  States  9    Deduct  the  Europeans, 
immigrants  themselves,  or,  at  the  least,  sons, 
grandsons  or  great  grandsons,  of  European 
immigrants,  and  how  many  Americans  are 
there  ?    Americans  t    The  red  Indian  is  your 
only  true  American ;  the  white  men  there  are 
as  English,  Irish,  Scotch,  Dutch,  and  so  forth, 
as  we  here  in  Canada,  in  all  in  which  they 
are  superior  to  the  red  Indian ;  and  it  really 
is  almost  as  absurd  as  it  is  insolent  for  such 
people,  whether  they  or  their  immediate  or 
more  remote  ancestors  left  Britain  voluntarily 
or  upon  compulsion ;  we  repeat,  it  is  nearly  as 
absurd  as  it  is  insolent  for  such  people  to 
speak  contemptuously  or  inimically  of  that 
land  to  which  they  owe  all  that  they  have  of 
good  or  great ;  speaking  thus  on  no  other  ac- 
count than  their  having  thrown  off  the  very 
limited  authority  of  a  limited  monarchy  to 
place  themselves  under  the  yoke  of  a  republic 
in  name  but  a  mob  despotism  in  fact.    It  is 
very  sad,  no  doubt,  and  very  detestable,  too, 
diat  men,  manj  of  whom  were  singing  "  Rule 
Britannia"  in  the  good   old  land  long  after 
even  we  left  it,  should  bttterly  hate  and  revile 
the  land  of  their  own  or  their  ancestors*  birth ; 
but,  as  we  just  now  remarked,  for  the  most 
part,  this  American  abuse  of  Britain  and  of 
the  British  has  at  least  the  redeeming  quality 
of  being  open  and  above  board.    There  is, 
at  all  events  no  deception,  no  disguise  about 
this  anti-British  feeling ;  from  New  York  to 


Niagara  Falls  "  the  Britisher"  is  in  no  danger 
of  for  an  instant  forgetting  that  wherever  he 
meets  with  half-a-dozen  self-styled  Americans, 
there  are  at  fewest  five  who  curse  his  coun- 
try— and  him  for  his  country^s  sake.  In  this 
merely  conversational  abuse,  unjust  as  it  is, 
there  is,  at  all  events,  no  taint  of 'hypocrisy; 
but,  with  some  bright  and  honorable  excep- 
tions, the  American  periodical  press,  and  mora 
especially  that  of  New  York,  adds  the  mean- 
est hypocrisy  to  the  most  insolent  ii^justice. 
The  writers  to  whom  we  at  this  moment  more 
particularly  allude,  will  confess  that  honest 
men  and  lovely  women  are  almost  as  fre- 
quently to  be  seen  in  London,  Edinburgh,  or 
Dublin,  as  in  New  York;  but  they  delicately 
hint  that  to  doubt  that  an  American  gun  brig 
can  with  great  facility,  '*  whip"  a  British  seven- 
four,  is  an  indubitable  qualification  for  Bedlam 
or  Barnum^s ;  they  steal  whole  volumes  from 
British  authors  and  publishers,  but  will  not 
for  one  moment  allow  that  the  American  press 
is  under  the  slightest  literary  obligations  to 
either  British  genius  or  British  capital  and 
enterprise;  and  while  they  celebrate  their 
great  General  this,  or  Colonel  that,  who  '*  be- 
sieged" some  wretched  log  hut  in  Texas,  or 
defeated  certain  dozens  of  ill-armed,  worse 
disciplined  and  more  than  half  starved  semi- 
savages  in  Mexico,  they  are  quite  prepared  to 
prove  that  our  Wellington  was  after  all  but 
"  small  pumpkins,"  and  that  be  would  have 
lost  Waterloo  but  for  the  Prussians  I  In  all 
that  they  do  or  say,  these  people  tacitly  ac- 
knowledge British  superiority,  yet  in  terms 
deny  it ;  and  some  of  their  inconsistencies  in 
this  way,  would  be  exceedingly  amusing,  were 
it  not  so  outrageously  impudent  As  a  single 
specimen  of  it,  we  may  just  notice  the  cool 
performance  of  one  of  these  New  York  pi- 
rates. Having  no  soul-stirring  sea  songs  of 
their  own,  they  have  boldly  reprinfed  Dibdin*s 
and  the  best  of  Campbeirs ;  only,  for 

*^  British  sailors  have  a  knack,"  &c., 
they  have  printed, 

*'  Yankee  sailors  have  a  knack,"  &c. 
and  for 

**  Britannia  needs  no  bulwarks,"  &c., 
they  have  printed, 

"  Columbia  needs  no  bulwarks,"  &c., 
as  witness  a  very  thick  volume  which  at  thi> 
moment  lies — in  both  senses  of  the  word — 
upon  our  desk.    The  volume  in  question  con- 
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tains  several  hundred   songs,  every  one  of 
which  is  stolen  from  British  writers,  and  all  of 
which,  that  woald  bear  the  operation,  are  thus 
impudently  altered!    While  the  example  of 
our  native  recreants  or  deluded  blunderers  was 
only  followed  by  such  petty  larceny  knaves 
as  these,  the  printed  abuse  of  Britain  and  the 
British  could  do  but  little  barm ;  bnt  we  are 
sorry  to  perceive  that  the  general  anti-British 
feeling  of  America  has  lately  taken  a  more 
decided  and,  at  the  same  time,  more  insidious 
form,  and  that,  too,  in  works  of  somewhat 
respectable  pretensions  as  respects  the  capital 
of  their  publishers,  if  not  as  respects  either 
the  talent  or  the  orighiality  of  their  writers. 
As  in  Britain,  so  in  the  United  States,  and 
more  especially  in  New  York,  indirect  attacks 
are  constantly,  of  late,  being  made  on  British 
character  by  those  who  have  just  method 
enohgh  in  their  anti-British  madness  to  per- 
ceive that  direct  and  coarse  abuse  has  long 
since  become  a  mere  drug  in  the  literary  mar- 
ket, and  is,  moreover,  unpalatable  to  all  but 
ignorant  and  brutal  rowdies,  who  are  already, 
and  by  their  very  nature  so  thoroughly  anti- 
British,  that  to  make  them  worse  or  more  ma- 
lignant, is  a  sheer  impossibility.     It  is  by 
indirect  attacks,  then,  that  the  comparative 
respectabilities  of  the  New  York  press  now 
proceed  to  propagate  the  anti-British  feeling 
among  the  candid  but  not  over  clear-sighted 
who  liate  Britain  they  do  not  quite  know  why, 
and  who,  as  the  periodical  respectabilities  in 
question  well  know,  would  be  glad  enough  of 
some  plausible  and  grave  matter  of  grudge 
against  Britain  and  the  British,  and  yet  are 
far  too  fastidious  and  refined  to  take  either 
hint  or  hulp  from  the  mere  rowdies,  rufSans, 
and  clumsy  as  well  as  unscrupulous  plagiarists 
of  the  literary  lower  empire  of  (jotham,  so 
blessed  in  the  purity  of  her  conscript  fathers, 
and  in  the  singular  cleanliness  of  all  her  ways 
and  walks, — side-walks  included ! 

We  are  truly  sorry  to  see  that  such  a  writer 
as  the  gentleman,  the  title  of  whose  book  we 
have  taken  by  way  of  peg  on  which  to  hang 
a  few  remarks  which  may  benefit  if  read 
in  the  same  candid  spirit  in  which  from  first 
to  last  we  vow  that  they  shall  be  written.  It 
is,  we  say,  with  very  real  pain  that  we  see 
such  an  author  as  this,  no  great  genius,  cer- 
tainly, but  a  tolerably  correct  writer  of  Eng- 
lish, lay  himself  out  for  the  task  of  exagger- 


ated praise  of  a  bold  bad  genius,  not,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  not  from  even  the  comparatively 
pardonable  error  of  an  excessive  enthusiasm 
for  that  personage,  but  just  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  making  exaggerated  praise  of  Na- 
poleon the  Great  the  means  of  paying  undue 
homage  to  Napoleon  the  little,  and  of  inferen- 
Ually  and  by  more  or  less  dexterously  aime^l 
side-blows,  attacking  that  one  great  power 
which  baffled  and  smote  down  the  great  Nc- 
poleon,  and  which,  let  the  recreant  Britons 
croak  as  they  please,  can  smite  down,  and,  if 
necessary,  fHU  smite  down — the  Kite  in  the 
Bogles  nest  /    We  regret  that  the  writer  of 
this  new  Life  of  Napoleon  has  put  upon  us 
the  task  of  defending  our  country  against  a 
side-blow  of  this  sort ;  but,  the  task  having 
been  undertaken,  we  will,  life  and  health  per- 
mitting, take  care  so  to  perform  it,  that  all  the 
readers  of  this  Magazine  shall  be  thoroughly 
prepared  to  understand  and  to  appreciate  the 
precious  work  of  Bourienne,  for  which  we  anti 
cipatively  and  fearlessly  challenge  the  hostile 
criticism  of  the  most  unscrupulous  anti-Brit- 
isher from  Gotham  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.    A 
new  Life  of  Napoleon  t   New !   Yea  I   But  the 
new  only  in  that  very  unenviable  fashion  men- 
tioned in  we  know  not  whose  criticism  on  nrach 
such  another  performance.  "  Whatever  in  it  is 
true  is  not  new,  and  whatever  in  it  is  new — ^is 
not  true.'^   A  now  Life  of  Napoleon!   Whatl 
O'Meara,  Bourienne,  Segur,  Scott,  Hazlitt,  the 
Duchess  D^Abrantes ;  articles  of  every  degree 
of  goodness  and  of  badness,  from  the  merciless 
truth  of  Gifford  and  Groker,  and  Walter  Scott, 
in  the  Quarterly,and  of  Professor  Wilson,  Lock- 
hart,  Maginn,  and  George  Groly  in  Blackwood, 
to  the  fluent,  but  too  frequently  unjust  as  well 
as  ungentlemanly,  diatribes  of  Dr.  Stoddart, 
(the  renowned  Dr.  Slop  of  Ilone  and  Cobbett) 
in  the  New  Times,  these  and  a  quarter  of  a 
million  or  so  of  Memoirs  pour  servir^  have  by 
no  means  sufficiently  shown  the  world  what 
manner  of  man  was  that  who  so  long  since 

"  Left  a  namo  at  which  the  world  grew  pale. 
To  point  a  moral  and  adorn  ^  tale.** 

Nay,  even  the  clever  and  the  by  no  means  too 
scrupulous  M.  Thiers,  in  spite  of  his  access  to 
all  the  Consular  and  to  all  the  imperial  docu- 
ments, has  failed  to  do  justice  to  the  shame- 
fully persecuted  Napoleon,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  cruel  and  perfidious  Albion  on  the 
other  1    And 


so,  after  duo  flourish  of  drama 
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and  trumpets,  enter  Mr.  Abbott  with  a  new, 
quite  new,  nay,  as  the  sons  of  Levi  in  Holy- 
well Street  or  Houndsditch,  when  recommend- 
ing revised  coats  and  newly-edited  unmen- 
tionabIe.s  with  a  pett&r  ash  new  Life  of  Napo- 
leon, published  in  that  strikinal)"  original  and 
jvecuUariy  American  work  known  as  Harper's 
Magazine,  though  chiefly  supported  by  those 
very  small   Englii^h  writers,  Bulwer  Lytton, 
Dickens,   and    Charles    Lever,  and    certain 
French  authors  often  made  useful,  but  never 
by  any  chance  mentioned,  far  less  thanked ! 
To  what  end,  even  the  least  suspicious  of 
readers  must  surely  ask,  to  what  end,  this  new 
Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte?    We  reply,  that 
we  firmly  believe  that  the  chief,  if  not  the 
sole  end  of  this  undert'iking  (of  course  setting 
aside  certain  interchanges  of  MSS.  for  dollars) 
is  the  damaging  the  character  of  Britain  and 
the  British  by  an  ex^gerated  eulogy  of  the 
splendid,  but  none  the  less  faithless,  selfish, 
and  cruel,  tyrant  whom  she  smote  down  be- 
cause no  choice  was  left  her  but  either  to^o 
80  or  to  allow  him  to  wreak  upon  her  sons  his 
ten  thousand  times  avouched  spite,  and,  having 
done  so,  to  subjugate  all  connected  with  her, 
from  the  Tagus  to  the  Don,  and  from  the 
Thames  to  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges.    We 
firmly  believe  that  this  and  a  desire  to  pay 
court  to  the  present  usurper  of  France,  form, 
with  the   more  commercial  consideration  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded  in  the  way  of 
exception ;  we  firmly  believe  these  to  be  the 
real  motiTes  of  the  publication  of  a  series  of 
papers  which,  in  any  other  view,  must  be  ut- 
terly useless;  a  long  and  quite  evidently  la- 
boured series  of  papers  upon  a  subject  with 
which  we  venture  to  say  that  {here  are  not 
many  British  school  boys  who  are  not  better 
acquainted  than  Mr.  Abbott  is,  or,  at  the  least, 
than  he  has  chosen  to  show  himself.    Admit- 
ting these  ends  and  aims,  the  papers  in  ques- 
tion have  an  interest  and  a  value — of  a  sort 
Setting  aside  these  ends  and  aims,  a  more  en- 
tirely purposeless  and  useless  set  of  papers, 
we,  in  the  course  of  some  five- and-thirty  years 
connection  with  the  press,  have  never  by  any 
chance  been  so  unlucky  as  to  meet  with. 
Firmly  believing,  as  we  have  already  said,  that 
this>elaborately  exaggerated  eulogy  of  Napo- 
leon the  First  is  intended  to  flatter  Napoleon 
the  Second,  and  to  lower  the  character  of 
Britain  and  the  British  in  the  estimation  of 


those  who,  notwithstanding  extreme  and  un- 
jdst  national  prejudice,  are  yet  too  fastidious 
and  too  honorable  to  adopt  the  more  obvious 
falsehoods,  or  to  repeat  the  coarse  abuse  which 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  has  so  long  been 
a  mere  drug  in  the  literary  market,  we  are  no 
less  firmly  determined  that  the  bane  shall  rot 
long  be  unaccompanied  by  the  effectual  anti- 
dote.   Proudly  we  say  it,  we  are  not  to  be 
either  terrified  or  deluded  into  a  base  recog- 
nition of  such  a  man  as  Napoleon  the  Second, 
nor  an  equally  base  submission  to  the  anti- 
British  diatribes  of  his  partizans,  whether  in 
the  old  world  which  we  have  quitted,  or  in 
the  new  one,  in  which,  British  as  ever,  alike 
in  mind  and  in  heart,  we  have  sought  a  home 
for  our  remaining  life,  and  a  grave  for  our  re- 
mains when  it  shall  please  God  to  bid  aching 
heart  and  wearied  head  at  length  to  be  at  rest. 
'*  Shall  we,  who  struck  the  lion  down,  shall 
we  pay  the  wolf  homage^  proffeiing  him  lowly 
gaze  ?'*    Not  so,  while  we  command  the  good 
old  tongue  of  Shakspere  and  of  Milton ;  not 
so,  while  but  one  drop  of  British  blood  stiU 
remains  warm  within  our  veins. 

Let  us  not  be  mistaken ;  let  it  not  for  a  sin- 
gle moment  be  imagined  that  we  shall  enter  the 
literary  lists  as  the  headlong,  headstrong, 
through    thick  and  through  thin  apologist 
either  of  Britain  or  of  Britain^s  various  minis- 
tries, Whig,  Tory,  or  Mongrel ;  far  less  let  it 
be  for  a  moment  feared  that  we  shall  disgrace 
alike  our  coantry  and  ourselves  by  a  denial, 
or  a  less  than  frank  and  full  acknowledgement 
of  the  greatness  of  the  first  Napoleon,  so  fiu* 
as  he  really  was  great.    For  close  upon  six- 
and-thirty  years,  that  is  to  say,  from  our  fif- 
teenth birth-day,  we  have  contributed,  and 
very  industriously,  too,  to  our  land's  political 
literature ;  and  all  who  know  us  can  attest 
that,  in  the  earlier  years  of  our  career,  when 
the  times  were  such  as  to  render  honest  speech 
by  no  means  too  safe   an  experiment,  we 
boldly,  plainly,  always  at  our  own  proper 
peril,  and  not  unfrequently  to  our  own  great 
loss  and  hindrance,  denounced  whatever  wa& 
wickedly  done,and  ridiculed  what  was  blunder- 
ingly done,  by  those  who,  administering  in 
the  British  name,  did  not  always  administer 
as  the  sensible,  the  just,  the  clear  of  head, 
and  the  true  of  heart,  among  the  British  peo- 
ple, would  fain  have  had  them  administer, 
we  would  no  more  flatter  Britain  or  the  Bri- 
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tish  than  we  would  tamely  coincide  in  unjust 
censure  of  them.  All  that  we  ask,  all  that  we 
^  are  prepared  to  contend  for,  is  strict  justice ; 
we  ask  no  more  and  we  will  be  content  with 
no  less,  and  it  is  in  the  strict  spirit  of  justice 
that  we  undertake '  to  review  Mr.  Abbott's  at 
once  unnecessary  and  unjust  series  of  papers. 
All  who  have  read  (and  who  has  not  read  ?) 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  admirable  Life  of  Napoleon, 
must,  we  think,  concede  that  of  all  authors 
Scott  was  the  most  entirely  adapted  to  doing 
fall  justice  to  his  subject  In  his  own  nature 
there  was  very  much  of  that  chivalry  of  which 
he  so  much  loved  to  write.  The  bold,  the 
high-hearted,  the  grandly  picturesque,  ap- 
pealed strongly  to  his  vivid  imagination ;  at 
the  same  time  that  a  rare  sagacity  and  keen 
■ense  of  right  and  wrong  rendered  it  impos- 
sible for  his  imagination  to  overpower  his 
better  judgment  His  great  industry  and  his 
access  to  the  most  important  evidence,  both 
oral  and  documentary,  enabled  him  to  give 
the  details  of  Napoleon's  life,  both  public  and 
private,  with  an  admirable  completeness,  while 
his  great  powers  as  a  writer  enabled  him  to 
throw  a  singular  charm  around  even  the  driest 
and  most  homely  details ;  and  if  ever  work 
combined  the  authenticity  of  grave  history 
with  the  fascinations  of  romance,  Scott's  Life  of 
Napoleon  did  so.  Moreover,  though  anti-Galli- 
can,  and  a  staunch  one,  he  disdained  to  gloss 
over  the  real  and  great  faultsr- not  to  say  crimes 
-M>f  the  Emperor,  he  equally  disdained  to  deny 
justice  to  his  great  and  good  qualities,  and,  as 
we  shall  by  and  by  have  occasion  not  merely 
to  assert  but  to  prove,  the  discriminating 
praise  bestowed  by  Scott  where  he  honestly 
could  bestow  it,  far  exceeds  in  solid  value  the 
empty  verbiage  and  fulsome  eulogy  of  those 
who  praise  Napoleon,  not  because  they  truly 
admire  him,  but  because  they  hate  that  Bri 
tain  which  struck  him  from  his  pride  of  place, 
and  relieved  the  world  from  his  outrageous 
tyranny.  Even  had  not  so  nuuiy  other  au- 
thors, including  Thiers,  thrown  a  broad  and 
bright  light  over  the  public  and  private  life  of 
Napoleon,  we  maintain  that  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
fiur,  impartial,  and  admirably  full  narrative, 
render  such  a  series  of  papers  as  those  of  Mr. 
Abbott,  absolutely  useless  for  any  other  pur- 
pose than  that  of  forming  a  medium  for  bitterly 
meant  but  most  clumsily-made  side-hits  at  the 
British  government  and  the  British  people. 


Mr.  Abbott's  very  first  page  shows  how  mere 
and  meagre  a  compilation  he  proposes  to  ino 
flict  upon  us.  and  it  shows  us,  too,  that  even 
as  a  compiler,  even  m  a  mere  stringer  of  other 
men's  pearls,  he  is  far  enough  from  being  a 
master  of  his  craft  He  does  not  condescend 
to  favor  us  with  a  single  line  ezplanat6ry  of 
his  motive  for  inflicting  upon  us  a  mere  repe- 
tition of  what  other  authors  have  already 
given  us  in  better  style  and  in  something  like 
orderly  arrangement  His  opening  page  con- 
sists of  four  paragraphs.  The  first  paragn^^h 
gives  us  the  very  novel  and  important  infor- 
mation t^at  Corsica,  '^  with  its  wild  ravines 
and  rugged  mountains,  emerges  from  the  bo< 
som  of  the  Mediterranean,  was  formerly  a  pro- 
vince of  Italy,  and  was  in  1767  annexed  to 
the  empire  of  the  Bourbons."  We  have  some 
slight  notion  of  having  been  aware  of  all  this 
a  long  life-time  before  Mr.  Abbott's  genius 
began  to  enlighten  our  dark  world — wit^i  the 
single  exception  of  that  same  empire  of  the 
Byirbons,  of  which  we  confess  we  never 
heard.  The  second  paragraph  tells  us  that 
when  Corsica  was  invaded  by  the  French, 
Clmrles  Buonaparte,  a  young  lawyer,  lived  in 
Corsica,  possessed  commanding  beauty  of  per- 
son, and  great  vigor  of  mind,  and  being  suc- 
cessful in  his  profession,  was  able  to  provide 
a  competence  for  a  large  family ;  and  the  third 
describes  the  position  of  the  Buonaparte  family 
in  Corsica,  and  the  birth  of  the  young  Napo- 
leon. In  the  very  next  paragraph  our  lumi- 
nous author  goes  on  to  tell  us  what  the  young 
Napoleon  did — when?  In  his  infancy?  Oh 
no,  but  when  he  had  become  Emperor  of 
France!  Should  Mr.  Abbott  feel  distressed 
for  a  name  for  his  peculiar  fashion  of  arrang- 
ing the  materials  he  so  boldly  borrows,  we 
would  suggest  that  of  the  higgledy-piggledy. 
But  eurgit  amari  aliquid^  the  author  is  not, 
you  may  rely  upon  it,  a  mere  compiler— or, 
at  least,  he  is  not  so  in  his  own  estimation. 
In  the  second  page  of  his  first  contribution  to 
Harper,  the  original  Mr.  Abbott  favors  us 
with  a  touch  of  his  quality  in  the  way  of. elo- 
quence. Madame  Buonaparte,  he  tells  ur,  after 
the  death  of  her  husband,  resided  with  her 
children  in  their  country  house,  which,  we 
confess,  seems  to  us  to  have  been  by  no  means 
so  surprising  a  circumstance  as  to  require  the 
genius  of  an  Abbott  to  record  it ;  but  our  au- 
thor has  better  things  in  store  for  us,  and 
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proceeds  to  saj  "a  smooth  sunny  lawn  which 
extended  in  front  of  the  house)  lured  these 
children,  so  unconscious  of  the  high  destiny 
which  awaited  them,  to  their  infantile  sports. 
Thef^  chased  the  hitterfly ;  they  played  in 
the  little  pocle  of  water  with  their  naked 
feet;  in  childish  gambols^  they  rode  upon 
the  hach  of  the  faithful  dog^  as  happy  as  if 
their  brows  were  never  to  ache  beneath  the 
burden  of  a  crown.** 

Can  the  powers  of  bombast  married  to 
bathos  go  beyond  this?    How  strange  that 
diildren,  being  maryellously  like  young  ducks 
in  their  fancy  for  little  streams,  anglicS  pud- 
dles, should '' bathe  their  little  naked  feet!*' 
Haying,  in  truth,  nothing  either  very  new  or 
tery  important  to' say  in  the  way  df  fact,  our 
eloquent  author  feels  himself  bound  to  say 
something  in  the  way  of  commentary,  and 
surely,  oh  sorely,  a  very  pretty  say  he  makes 
of  it    All  that  can  possibly  be  known  about 
Napoleon's  not  too-toward  boyhood,  we  al- 
ready knew  from  a  score  or  so  of  other  sources 
—but  ICr.  Abbott  undertook  to  write  a  new 
life  of  Napoleon,  and  bathos  and  bombast 
most  do  their  work  upon  the  really  in^gnifl- 
cant  actions  of  the  boy,  to  prepare  the  way 
for  grandiloquent  complaints  that  the  man, 
the  usurper,  the  slayer  of  the  Due  d*En- 
gbien,  the  butcher  of  the  Mamelukes,  the  un- 
gentlemanly  roturier  in  the  imperial  audience 
chamber,  the  ruthless  conqueror  on  the  battle- 
field, was  not  allowed  by  that  perfidious  Al- 
bion to  do  as  he  pleased  with  what  was  not 
his  own  !    Page  after  page  we  have  of  this 
terribly  yowng  writing,  of  this  piling  up  of 
word  on  word,  and  phrase  on  phAse,  with 
either  no  meaning  •at  all,  or  meaning  at  which 
the  most  indulgent  of  logicians  must  smile, 
half  in  pity,  half  in  contempt.    But  let  us  be 
thankAil ;   all  honor  to  Mr.  Abbott,  we  at 
length  have  a  new  life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  I 
Let  us  then  be  duly  thankful — and  read  on. 
True  to  his  systematic  want  of  system,  our 
deep-provoking  narrator  of  a  twice  one  hun- 
dred times  told  tale  passes,  hop-skip-and-jump 
ftshion,  from  Napoleon,  with  brothers,  and 
Bisters  and  the  great  yard  dog  enjoying  them, 
selves,  duck  fashion  in  the  laving'of  little  naked 

feet  in  little  streams  more  or  less  muddy,  and 
treats  us  to  an  oratorical  burst,  inimitable  save 
in  pages  Abbottish — and  about  what  ?  Na()o- 
ieon's  imion  with  Josephine  I    We  have  not 


yet  had  a  single  word  about  that  very  original 
matter,  young  Napoleon*s  snow  feat ;  but  let 
us  be  consoled,  if  we  have  not  that  yet,  wa^ 
shall  have  it  by  and  by.  It  is  so  much  in  the 
Abbottish  style  to  give  us  a  touch  of  bathoa 
about  the  man  before,  and  not  after,  we  have 
heard  all  that  we  have  to  hear  about  the  boy! 
Originality  before  all  things ;  if  we  cannot  do 
without  Bourienne's,  and  Scott*S|  and  a  score 
or  two  of  other  people^s  facts,  at  the  very  least 
we  may  bid  defiance  to  their  logical  sequence 
of  narrative — so  here  goes  for  a  touch  of  the 
sublime  which  our  author  might,  if  he  pleased, 
have  learned  from  his  immaculate  hero  to  be 
but  "  a  step  from  the  ridiculous.** 

''How  mysterious  the  designs  of  that  in- 
scrutable providence  which,  in  the  island  of 
Corsica,  under  the  sunny  skies  of  the  Medi* 
terranean,  was  thus** — (yard  dog  and  puddles, 
of  course,  included  in  that  same  thus/) — 
"  rearing  a  Napoleon ;  and,  far  away,  benealli 
the  burning  sun  of  the  tropics,  under  the 
shade  of  the  cocoa  groves  and  orange  trees  of 
the  West  Indies,  was  moulding  the  person 
and  ennobling  the  affections  of  the  beautiful 
and  lovely  Josephine.'* 

Let  us  pause,  let  us  admire  1  Just  look  at 
that,  "  moulding  the  person**  and  that,  "  en- 
nobling the  affections**  of  the  lovely  and 
beautiful  Josephine  J  We  believe  it  was 
sturdy  old  William  Cobbett,  who  so  often  told 
plain  British  truths  to  sallow  and  envious 
Yankeedom;  we  believe  it  was  sturdy  old 
William  Cobbett  who,  speaking  of  caligra- 
phy,  said— Whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all, 
is  worth  doing  well.  Doctors  may  differ  as 
to  whether  it  really  is  worth  while  to  write 
nonsensical  euphemisms  at  all ;  but  certainly 
our  author  writes  them  admirably;  never 
since  the  decease  of  late  lamented  Rosa  Ma- 
tilda of  the  London  Morning  Post,  has  super- 
fine phraseology  so  admirably  said — nothing 
that  mortal  man  can  find  meaning  in !  Lovely 
and  beautifhl;  moulding  the  person;  enno- 
bling the  affections  !  Ah  I  this  grand  histo- 
rian will  surely  be  the  death  of  us! 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  the  moulded 
person  and  ennobled  affections  of  the  lovely 
and  beautiful  (what  would  our  dear  friends  in 
New  York  do  without  the  conjunction  copu- 
lative)— Josephine. 

"it  was  by  a  guidance  which  neither  of 
these  children  sought  that  they  were  con- 
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ducted  from  their  widely  separated  and  ob* 
scure  homes  to  the  mctropoHs  of  France!** 

Let  us  be  duly  thankful  for  that  informa- 
tion, any  how  I     It  is  so  very  new,  very,  for 
people  born  in  distant  parts  of  the  world  to 
meet  in  the  same  city,  and  to  marry  ;  such  a 
marvel  and  mystery  can  only  astonish  us  in 
the  case  of  a   Nnpo'.con   and  a  Josephine. 
Thomas  Smith  and  Betty  Brown  never  yet 
met  and  married  unless  born  next  door  to 
each  other!     Was  printed  page,   even  the 
page  Ilarperian  ever  so  wasted  until  the  Ab- 
bott— worse  luck  for  us  all ! — ^felt  it  his  duty 
to  give  us  this  novelty  of  novelties,  his  new, 
his  petter  ash  new  Life  of  Napoleon!    In 
truth,  in  sad,  in  very  sad  truth,  but  that  we 
have  discerned  his  purpose,  and  choose  to 
defeat  it,  wo  neither  could  nor  would  bestow 
one  line  more  upon  such  mere  and  miserable 
book-making.    But  yre  have  a  high  and  a  stem 
duty  to  do,  and  we  shall  do  it  We  qiust  show 
that  if  the  atithor  has  but  an  indifferent  liter- 
ary taste;  that  if,  knowing  how  to  construct  a 
tolerable  sentence  as  to  words,  he  yet  has  nei- 
ther logical  precision  nor  logical  sequence  at 
his  command,  slill  less  has  he  that  high  and 
dear  political  morality  without  which  a  writer 
is  pitiably  unfit  to  discuss  the  life  of  such  a 
man  as  Napoleon,  or  the  conduct  towards  him 
of  that  Britain  at  which  this  poorest  of  all 
poor  performances  is  so  evidently  meant  to 
aim  a  heavy  blow,  "a  heavy  blow,"  indeed, 
and  "great  discouragement'^    Just  fancy  a 
Kepublican,  a  man  who  evidently  detests  the 
limited  monarchy  of  Great  Britain,  just  fancy 
such  a  man  speaking  as  follows  of  the  usurper 
and  blood-stained,  of  that  Napoleon  who  rarely 
either  wrote  or  spoke  but  to  bully  or  to  de- 
ceive.    Thus  speaks  the  erudite  and  original 
Abbott : — 

*There"ahe  Metropolis  of  Prance)  "by  their 

UDjted  energies,  which  had  been  fostered  in 

^^^^  studies  and  deepest  mudng%,  they  won 

se/  ves  the  proudest  th/rane  upon  which 

power  A     ^^^  ^^^^  risen;  a    throne  which  in 

few  ofH       ^^^^^^^T  cciipsed  all  that  had  been 

neasL"         '^^^a  or  Persian,  or  Egyptian  great- 

^et  to  bo  eo        ^^^^th ;  such  a  burst  as  that  is 

^^^  so/itarj?*^**^'®^'  °"^  ^^  Abbott's  own  page. 

Josephine  /        ^'^^^ies  and    deepest  musings  of 

^<>^  to  bo    i^    ^^^^re  are  socne  jokes  which  are 
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them!     The  dressy,  giddy,  Oighty  Creole  Jo- 
sephine, musing  deeply  and  addicting  herself 
to  solitary  studies  t     Ucr  partner  at  the  pa&t 
ball  or  her  dross  for  the  next  coming  ball, 
might  perhaps  cause  her  "deep"  and,   (her 
shameful  extravagance  being  considered,)  we 
should  tliiiik  no  very  pleasant,  *'  musings" — 
Such  were  her  "solitary  studies,"  oh  Abbott  of 
wordy  Gotham — and  you  know  it!     But  the 
wretchedly  childish  talk  about  Napoleon  and 
hiR  very  much  overpraised  first  wife  is  a 
merely  venial  offence,  in  our  estimation,  when 
compared  with  the  servile  adulation  of  their 
blood  cemented  throne.    What  this  writer's 
fellow  republicans  may  think  of  his  worse  than 
slavish  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  the  splendor  of 
a  throne  to  which  the  usurper  waded  through 
literally  a  sea  of  blood  we  know  not,  but 
we  will  beg  to  remind  him  that  if  in  power 
and  in  true  splendor,  "Roman,  Persian,  and 
Egyptian,  (the  oldest  power  last  mentioned, 
of  course,  for  it  is  the  consecrated  Abbottish 
fashion  to  scorn  such  paltry  matters  as  logi- 
cal clearness  and  chronological  accuracy  !) 
had  no  throne  that  could  compare  with  that 
which  Napoleon  usurped,  there  was  a  throne 
which  had  power  enough  to  send  him,helples8 
as  the  humblest  criminal,to  brood  in  exile  and 
restraint  over  the  crimes  and  the  follies  by 
which  his  usurped  throne  had  been  only  too 
long   disgraced.    We    leave    "Roman,  and 
Persian,  and  Egyptian"  to  answer  for  them- 
selves ;  we  must  assure  the  erudite  and  Bri- 
tain-hating writers  and  readers  of  Gotham, 
that  the  British  throne,  at  all  events,  shone 
with  a  splendor  and  wielded  a  power  to  which 
even  the^auded  Napoleou,  so  beloved  by  con- 
sistent and  liberty-loving  Jlepublicans,  aided 
by  the  nations  that  robber-like  he  invaded  and 
tyrant-like  trampled,  vainly  attempted  resis- 
tance.    How  Napoleon  obtained  his  throne, 
we  shall  have  occasion  briefly  to  discuss,  at 
proper  time  and  in  proper  place ;  we  merely 
point  out  here  that  Mr.  Abbott,  the  Repub- 
lican, has  great  reverence  and  much  laud  for 
that  throne.    At  the  very  commencement  of 
his  anti-British  labours,  and  even  before  he 
has  written  down  a  tithe  of  his  borrowed 
pages  upon  the  juvenile  years  of  his  hero,  be 
is  thus    eloquent  in    praise  of  that  heroes 
wrongfully  acquired  and  bloodstained  throne. 
Judge  then  of  his  eagerness  to  heap  fulsome 
praise  upon  that  throne,  and,  by  iuference^ 
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censcre  lipoD  the  grand,  the  truthful,  the 
righteoos  power  that  struck  down  that  Impe- 
rial throne,  and  sent  its  tyrannical  occupant 
to  meditate  on,but,inflde1  and  ruthless,  prayer- 
less  and  conscienceless,  as  he  was,  not  to  re- 
pent of  his  manifold  crimes  alike  against  God's 
laws,  and  man's  rights,  interests,  liberty,  and 
happiness. 

Unskilful  Biogrfiphers  nearly  always  blun- 
der in  their  description  of  the  childhood  of 
their  hero  ;  they  cut  the  man  up  into  small 
pieces,  and  fancy  that  they  are  showing  us  the 
child.    The  truth  is  that  the  childhood  of  the 
most  sanguinary  hero  is  pretty  much  the 
same  in  its  details  as  that  of  the  smallest  pos- 
sible historian.  We  all  munch  cakes  and  firuit, 
(when  procurable)  and  tantalize  our  elders  in 
pretty  much  the  same  fashion.    Juvenile  star 
gazing  and   precocious  melancholy  exist  in 
Napoleonic  histories, Byronic  Biographie8,and 
fiftieth  rate  novels — but  no  where  else.    The 
mistake  thus  commonly  made  is,  however, 
one  into  which  mere  compilers,  troubling 
themselves  but  little  about  philosophy  very 
naturally  fall ;  and  we  need  not  wonder  that 
llr.  Abbott  fidls  into  headlong,  seeing  that  of 
philosophy  he  is  perfectly  innocent    With  a 
strange  inconsistency  he  tells  us  that  "  there 
were  no  tendencies  to  cruelty  in  his  nature, 
and  no  malignant  passion  could  long  hold 
him  in  subjection,**  and  then,  in  genuine  Ab- 
botian  style    illustrates   and   enforces  that 
statement  by  adding  that  the  boy*s  fiivourite 
play  thing    was  a  cannon  weighing  thirty 
pounds,  and  that  "  in  imaginary  bathes  he 
saw  whole  squadrons  mown  down  by  the  dis- 
charge of  his  formidable  piece  of  artillery  ;** 
and  again  *'  he  delighted  in  fancy  to  sweep 
sway  the  embattled  host  with  his  discharges 
of  grape  sho^  to  see  therout^  foe  flying  over 
the  plain,  and  to  toitnesB  the  d/ying  and  the 
dead  cohering  the  groundJ*    We  have  never 
been  accused  ofcruelty,but  should  such  an  ao- 
eosation  be  brought  against  us  we  implore  Mr. 
Abbott  not  to  defend  us.    Such  defence  as  a 
his  would  convict  any  man ;  yea,  even  though 
his  mature  years  were  passed  as  peacefully  as 
Hapoleon's  were  passed  murderously.    The 
troth  is  that  only  too  many  circttmstances  go 
to  show  that  Napoleon  toot  cruel  by  nature, 
snd  that  malignant  passion  could,  and  did 
^d  him  in  sul>jection,  in  a  subjection  ex- 
treme, even  for  an  Italian,  a  Oorsican,  ^miliar 


from  his  very  babyhood  with  the  traditional 
and  blood-thirsty    Vendetta.    Had  Mr.  Ab- 
bott told  us  only  about  the  imaginary  butch- 
eries, or  only  about  the  abpcnce  of  cruel  and 
malignant  passion  we  might  have  been  able 
to  believe  his  statement;   but  he  must  ex- 
cuse us  for  declining  even  on  his  high  autho- 
rity to  say  that  white  is  black,  and  black 
white.    Of  two  opposite  statements  we  may 
believe  one — but  we  find  it  impossible,  such 
is  our  British  stolidity,  to  believe  tjiem  both. 
The  story  of  the  cannon  and  the  imaginary  and 
murderous  discharges  of  grape  shot  we  be- 
lieve to  be  quite  true ;  and  we  think  that  the 
murderous  play  of  the  boy  only  foreshadowed 
the  murderous  realities  of  the  man.    We  pre- 
sume that  it  is  by  way  of  strengthening  our 
belief  in  the  freedom  of  the  boy  Napoleon 
from  the  cruelty  and  callousness  to  human 
suffering  which  so  terribly  characterized  the 
man  Napoleon,  our  author  relates  an  anec- 
dote to  which,  presently,  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  allude.    Let  us,  in  the  mean  time  ob- 
serve that  Mr.  Abbott  occupies  much  time  in 
relating  trivial  anecdotes  of  Napoleon's  infancy 
while  in  Corsica.    In  the  first  place  those  an- 
ecdotes are  &miliar  to  every  school  boy  even 
where  true — in  the  next  place  most  of  them 
are  of  doubtful  authenticity  at  best,  and  are 
utterly  out  of  place  in  this  new  life  of  Napo- 
leon even  if  they  were  true.  The  world,  if  it 
wanted  a  new  life  of  Napoleon  at  all,  would 
look  for  something  both  new  and  true  about 
the  man ;  old,  and,  at  best,  doubtful,  triviali- 
ties about  the  boy  previous  to  his  tenth  year, 
when  he  left  his  dame's  school  Ijn  Corsica  for 
the  military  school  of  Brienne,  are,  we  must 
tell  even  the  profound  sages  of  the  New  York 
press,  somewhat  out  of  date  in  this  year  oft  ' 
grace  1868. 

From  Corsica,Napoleon,  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Count  Maubeuf  was  sent  to  the 
military  school  at  Brienne ;  even  the  best  au- 
thors have,  said  fhlly  enough,  if  not  with  a  tri- 
fle to  spare,  about  Napoleon's  career  at  this 
school ;  of  course  Mr.  Abbott,  not  being  one 
of  the  best  Authors,  gives  us  not  only  the 
deeieerepetita  of  all  his  Napoleonic  predeces- 
sors, but  some  of  his  own  superfine  writing 
into  the  bargain.  A  boy  leaving  his  mother 
for  the  first  time,  with  the  prospect  of  hard 
fare,  hard  study,  and  some  hard  fighting,  usu- 
ally  does,  we  believe,  anticipate  black  Moth 
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days  with  Teiy  considerable  disgust  We 
have  had  the  trial,  and  we  remember  that 
when  we  found  ourseWes  suddenly  thrown 
among  the  seven  hundred  and  fifty  young 
pickles  of  our  first,  and  last^schoolyWe  thought 
the  arrangement  which  threw  us  there  a  de- 
cidedly objectionable  one.  But  we  did  noth- 
ing more  sublime  than  sharing  our  cake  with 
a  "fellow"  to  whom  we  took  a  liking  at  first 
sight  (he  is  now  a  Lieutenant  Colonel  in  In- 
dia,) and  exchanging  black  eyes  with  another 
whom  we  did  not  like.  But  no  one  has  thought 
fit  to  chronicle  our  sublime  feelinga  Thank 
Heaven,  no  one  is  ever  likely  to  do  so ;  for,  as 
we  said  at  the  outset  of  this  article,  we  have  a 
hard  and  hearty  hatred  for  everything  in  the 
shape  of  humbug.  Our  crudite,though  some- 
what stilted  and  wearisome  friend  Abbott 
very  evidently  does  not  agree  with  us ;  Na- 
poleon -even  at  ten  years  old,  and  with  an  an- 
tidpative  horror  of  long  toAks  and  short  com- 
mons could  be  nothing  less  than  suMime  I — 
Just  hear  this  eloquent  and  newj>€tter  aah  new, 
,  Historian. 

'^  Forty  years  aflerji'ards  Napoleon  remark 
edthat  he  n^ver  could  forget  the  pangs  which 
he  then  felt  when  parting  from  his  mother. — 

Stoic  a$  he  vas" a  stoic  of  ten  yearn  old ! 

'*  his  stoicim  fonook  Aim,  and  he  wept 

— like  any  other  ehild  r 

Come,  come,  at  length  we  get  at  some* 
thing  true,  if  at  nothing  remarkably  new  ; 
Napoleon  at  ten  years  old  was,  just  like  any 
other  child  I  -*An  actual  child,bom  of  woman  I 
We  fitncied  that  it  must  have  been  so,. but  we 
trust  that  we  arc  not  ungrateful  to  Mr.  Ab- 
bott, for  thus  confirming  us  in  our  own  opin* 
ion.  But  let  us  proceed  with  our  author^s 
sublime  account  of  the  sublime  child  of  ten 
years  old. 

"  The  ardent  and  studious  boy  was  soon  es- 
tablished in  school  His  companions  regarded 
him  as  a  foreigner,  as  bespoke  the  Italian 
language,  and  the  Frendi  was  to  him  almost 
.  aa  unknown  tongue.  He  found  that  his  as- 
sooiates  were  composed  mostly  of  the  sons  of 
the  proud  and  wealthy  nobility  of  France. — 
Their  pockets  were  filled  with  money,  and 
hey  indulged  in  the  most  extravagant  expen- 
diture. The  haughtiness  with  which  these 
frortfaless  sons  of  imperions  but  debauched 
and  enervated  sires  affected  to  look  down  up- 


an  impression  upon  his  mind  whichnener  imm 
effaced:' 

Ah  1  Yet  malignant  passions  could  obtain 
no  permanent  power  over  his  mindl  Yeal 
and  our  candid  author,  who  would  make  a 
demigod  of  a  surly  malignant  boy  of  ten  yeara 
old,  goes  on  to  say  that  Napoleon,  **  in  an  hour 
of  bitterness,*'  when  probably  some  oldster 
had  boxed  his  ears  ior  his  petulance  not  un- 
mingled  with  malignity,  said :  '*  I  hate  those 
French,  and  I  will  do  them  all  the  mischief  in 
my  power  I" 

Mr.  Abbott  seems  to  overlook  one  rare  merit 
of  his  hero ;  the  malignant  promise  above  re- 
corded he  most  signally  fulfilled ;  witness  two 
millions  and  a  half,  at  least,  of  lives  sacrificed 
to  his  selfish  and  insolent  ambition ;  witness 
the  solitary  lanthom  lighting  up  tho  tyrant's 
myrmidons  in  the  castle  ditch  of  Yincennes, 
and  witness  too,  the  blood-stained  snows  of 
Russia ! 

"/a  consequence  of  this  state  of  feeling  ^^* 
continues  our  author,  '*he  secluded  himself 
almost  entirely  from  his  fellow-students,  and 
buried  himself  in  the  midst  of  his  maps  and 
his  books.'* 

For  left-handed  praise  commend  us  to  our 
new  biographer  of  Napoleon.  Of  what  state 
of  feeling  was  seclusion  from  his  fellow-stu- 
dents the  consequence?  Obviously  if^  which 
we  sometimes  doubt,  Mr.  Abbott  means  any- 
thing by  his^fine  phrases,  obviously,  of  his  ma- 
lignant hate  to  "  the  French,"  because  they 
were  better  provided  than  he  with  pocket  mo* 
ney,  spent  it  cheerfully,  and  thovght  him 
both  ^'morose  and  moody,**  as  Mr.  Abbott 
himself  confesses^ 

It  is  strange  enough  that  while  our  new 
biographer  heaps  declamatory  laudation  upon 
his  boy  hero,  he  rarely  borrows  from  better 
authors  a  single  anecdote  which  does  not  tdl, 
and  tell  strongly,  too,  against  that  hero* 
Everyone  has  read  of  young  Napoleon's  snow 
fortification  at  Brienne.  Being  rather  worse 
provided  with  &ct  than  with  ''words,  words, 
words,  see  you,"  Mr.  Abbott  gives  us  this  eery 
novel  anecdote  at  full  length.  Our  readers, 
of  course,  remember  that  malignity,  acoordjiig 
to  Mr.  Abbott,  and  cruelty,  formed  no  part  of 
Napoleon^s  natural  temper.  Our  logical  bio- 
grapher thus  supports  his  statement  *'  The 
winter  of  1784  was  one  of  unusual  seveiitf; 


on  the  soUtaryand  unfriended  alien  produced  j  Large  quantities  of  snow  fell|  which  so  com 
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pletely  blocked  up  the  walks  that  the  atudents 
of  Brienne  could  find  but  little  amusement 
without  doora.  Napoleon  proposed  that,  to 
b^uile  the  weary  hours,  they  should  erect  an 
extensive  fortification  of  snow,  with  entrench- 
ments, and  bastions,  parapets,  ravelines,  and 
bom  worka  He  had  studied  the  science  of 
fortification  with  the  utmost  diligence,  and 
under  his  superintendence  the  works  were 
oonoeived  and  executed  according  to  the  strict, 
est  rules  of  art  The  power  of  his  mind  now 
displayed  itself;  no  one  thought  of  question- 
ing the  authority  of  Napoleon.  He  planned 
and  directed,  while  a  hundred  busy  hands, 
with  unquestioning  alacrity,  obeyed  his  will. 
The  works  rapidly  rose,  and  in  such  perfection 
of  science  as  to  attract  crowds  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Brienne  for  their  inspection.  Napoleon 
divided  the  school  into  two  armies,  one  being 
entrusted  with  the  defence  of  the  works,  while 
the  other  composed  the  host  of  the  besiegers. 
IIo  took  upon  himself  the  command  of  both 
bodies,  now  heading  the  besiegers  in  the  des- 
perate assault,  and  now  animating  t^o  besieged 
to  an  equally  vigorous  defence.  .  For  several 
weeks  this  mimic  warfare  continued,  during 
which  time  many  severe  wounds  were  received 
on  both  sides.  In  the  heat  of  the  battle,  when 
the  bullets  of  snow  were  flying  thick  and  fasi, 
one  of  the  subordinate  officers  venturing  to 
disobey  the  commands  of  his  general,  Kap<h 
Idtn^fsUed  him  to  the  earthy  it^icting  a  toound 
which  ^ft  a  war /or  life.** 

And  it  is  of  this  savage  Gorsican  boy  that 
Ifr.  Abbott,  almost  in  the- very  pi^e  in  which 
he  retails  without  acknowledgement  to  any 
one,  this  twenty  tames  told  tale,  would  have 
us  believe  that  cruelty  and  malignity  were  not 
a  part  of  his  nature.  Mr.  Abbott  makes,  as 
we  have  remarked,  no  acknowledgment  to 
any  one  for  the  twenty  times  told  tales  with 
which  he  so  thickly  studs  his  unnecessary 
Life  of  Napoleon.  We  greatly  prefer,  how- 
ever, even  the  M  anecdotes  that  he  borrows 
to  the  very  new  light  in  which  he  would  have 
OS  see  them.  He  protests  that  his  hero  was 
not  cruel :  and  he  shows  him  to  have  been 
from  hisveriest.duldhood,  cruel  both  actively 
ind  passively,  malignant  both  in  thought  and 
in  act 

All  this  would,  DO  doubt,  be  of  small  coose^ 
qoenoe  to  any  one  bat  Mr.  Abbott^  only  that 
he  ivj  obviously  intends  to  carry  the  same 


systematic  misreasoning  Hnto  his  history  of 
the  maturer  years  of  bis  hero.  Now  this  we 
must  once  and  for  all  tell  him  that  we  will  by 
no  means  permit  him  to  do,  without  firank  and 
open  opposition.  Whether  Napoleon  was  a 
surly,  morose  boy,  always  moody  and  unso- 
cial, and  sometimes  malignant  in  thought  and 
cruel  in  act,  we  should  not  have  spent  so  much 
time  in  discussing,  but  that  Mr.  Abbott*8 
strange  misreasoning  and  bold  assumption  on 
this  point  convince  us  that  his  purpose  is  simi- 
larly to  eulogise  and  apologise  for  the  man  Na- 
poleon. This,  we  repeat,  we  cannot  and  will  not 
permit  If  Napoleon,  general,  consul,  emperor, 
was  a  good  man  as  well  as  what  we  all  confess 
him  to  have  been,  a  great  genius,  though  a 
vastly  overrated  one,  then  Britain  was  the 
worst  of  persecutors — as  it  seems  to  us  that 
Mr.  Abbott  wishes  inferentially,  at  least,  to 
show.  There  are,  no  doubt,  only  too  many 
Americans  who  would  cheer  Mr.  Abbott  to 
the  echo  for  blackening  the  British  chan(ctcr, 
and  perhaps  «Mr.  Abbott  is  not  without  full 
knowledge  that  his  historical  achievements 
will  be  vciy  palatable  to  the  French  and 
their  self-constituted  ruler  of  the  present  day. 
But  we  do  not  feel  inclined  to  pay  much 
respect  to  the  national  prejudices  of  either 
Americans  or  Frenchmen.  Admitting  Napo> 
leon  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  genius,  we 
think,  on  the  one  hand,  that  that  genius  was 
greatly  overrated,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
from  first  to  last,  it  was  always  selfishly,  and 
often  vilely  exerted.  To  facts  we,  equally 
with  any  writer,  French  or  American,  have 
access.  Will  those  facts  be  again  and  again 
repeated  as  hitherto  Mr.  Abbott  has  repeated 
them  9  We  shall  merely  hint,  firstly,  that  we 
could  do  without  his  repetition,  and  seooodlyt 
that  proper  acknowledgment  of  his  obligatioDS 
to  his  authorities  would  not  by  any  means 
d^ade  or  dishonor  even  so  eminent  a  person 
as  a  New  York  author.  On  the  other  hand, 
will  the  facts  be  accompanied,  as  heretofore, 
by  unquestionably  new,. butas  unquestionably 
unsound,. comments?  In  that  case  we  will 
without  ruth  and  without  stint,  pppose,  ex- 
pose, and  denounce,  those  comments,  to  the 
laughter  of  all  sound  reasoners,  and  to  the 
sterner  censure  of  all  just  men.  Thus  ftr, 
merely  dealing  with  Mr.  Abbott*s  rather  ab> 
sard  than  actually  mischievous  history  of  Na» 
poleon*8  boyhood,  we  have  not  felt  either 
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obliged  to,  or  warranted  in,  anything  likeverj 
■erious  comment  But  when  we  proceed,  as. 
we  shflll  in  our  next  paper,  to  glance  at  the 
life  of  the  man  Napoleon,  the  case  will  be 
yery  different.  It  will  no  longer  be  writer 
commenting  upon  writer ;  we  shall  have  the 
higher  and  more  sacred  task  of  showing  that 
though  we  do  not  for  an  instant  deny  Napo- 
leon*s  great  talents — his  genius,  if  folks  prefer 
that  word — we  do  affirm  that  he  could  be,  and 
too  often  was,  so  dishonorable,  so  guilty  of 
falsehood,  dishonesty,  and  cruelty,  in  the  very 
fullest  and  worst  sense  of  those  word»-,  and 
that  he,  consequently,  was  so  great  a  scourge 
to  the  world  (and  that  too  from  merely  selfish 
motives),  that  if  after  Waterloo  he  had  been 
sent  to  the  scaffold,  or  to  the  castle  ditch  of 
Vincennes,  instead  of  to  St  Helena,  the  sove- 
reigns of  Europe,  and  more  especially  the  so- 
vereign of  England,  would  have  been  fully  jus- 
ttfled  even  in  that  extreme  severity,  which  we 
may  add  that  it  is  quite  possible  that  that  se- 
verity, by  deterring  another  Napoleon  from 
tampering  with  the  liberties  of  his  country, 
might  liave  proved  the  means  of  saving  that 
country  from  ineffable  present  disgrace,  and 
Europe— perhaps  America  also — from  the 
frightful  and  sinful  waste  of  blood  and  trea- 
gure  which  the  whim,  the  fancied  interest,  or 
the  hereditary  bad  faith  of  onb  man  may  at 
any  one  moment  cause  to  commence. 

We  are  not  of  the  lime  serving  nor -of  the 
courtly ;  we  speak  strongly  because  we  feel 
wmnnly ;  and  we  plainly  repeat  what  we  have 
already  said,  that  we  believe  this  exceedingly 
illezecuto^  compilation  would  never  have  been 
attempted  but  with  a  view  to  such  eulogy  of  Na- 
poleon the  First  as  would  at  once  gratify  Napo- 
leon the  Second,  and  throw  discredit  upon  Eng^ 
land,  as  having  unjustly  persecuted  the  former; 
aod  we  also  repeat  that  we  will  not  permit  this 
to  bo  done  without  offering  all  the  oppositioD 
which  a  writer  can  offer  without  forfeiture  of 
■elf-respect,  or  neglect  of  just  so  much  respect 
as  a  hostile  writer  hasa  right  to  expect  We 
shall,  throughout,  justify  every  comment  of 
our  own  by  appeal  not  only  to  high  and  ded- 
atve  authorities,  but  also  to  Mr.  Abbott's  own 
wholesale  l^rrowing  therefrom,  and  we  shall 
fiUrty  appeal  to  our  readers  to  decide  between 
our  commentaries  and  those  of  Mr.  Abbott 

We  repeat  that,  while  only  the  small  scribes 
of  tho  literary  Lower  Empire  of  Mew  York 


borrowed  from  our  writings,  yet  libelled  our 
national  character,  we  did  not  care  to  inter- 
fere. But  when  more  respectable  writers  in- 
directly censure  our  country  by  equally  ab- 
surd and  exaggerated  eulogy  of  a  giftod  man, 
indeed,  but  so  bad  and  so  baneful  a  man,  that 
our  country  was  eompelUd  to  hurl  him  from 
his  bad  eminence,  we  are  ready  to  enter  the 
lists,  and  to  keep  them,  too,  against  all  comers: 

"And  God  show  the  right !" 
Even  apart  from  the  fact  that  exaggerated  eu- 
logy of  Napoleon  the  First  is,  at  the  least,  in- 
directly, a  bill  of  indictment  against  those 
who  smote  him  down,  there  are  other  reasons 
for  censuring  and,  if  possible,  checking,  such 
eulogy.  It  is  contrary  to  sound  morality,  it 
is  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  the  world, 
and  it  is  just  at  present  more  especially  and 
more  mischievously  ill-timed,  as  being  only  too 
well  calculated  to  give  increased  confidence 
and  influence  to  an  audacious  usurper,  who, 
Heaven  knows,  is  quite  well  enough  inclined 
to  imitate  all  the  worst  actions,  civil  or  waiw 
like,  of  the  world's  highly-gifted,  but  detesta- 
bly selfish,  scourge,  Napoleon  L  Such  enoonr- 
agement  no  right-minded  man  should  either 
give,  or  allow  to  be  given — so  fiir  as  he  has 
the  power  to  neutralize  it  by  a  stem  appeal 
to  thefaeU  of  history.  Of  slavish  eulogy  and 
senseless  rhodomontade,  conquerors  and  ty* 
rants  can  always  get  only  too  much.  The 
time  has  come  when  usurpation  must  be  called 
by  its  true  name,  and  when  we  must  so  write 
the  history  of  dead  tyrants,  who  murdered 
mein  and  broke  the  hearts  of  women  and 
children  in  the  prosecution  of  their  own  selfish 
and  dishonest  schemes,  that  living  tyrants 
may  know  that  their  posterity  will  not  pro* 
nounce  their  final  judginent  in  the  honeyed 
phrase  of  supple  courtiers,  or  of  venal  ot  Igno- 
rant scribes,  but  in  the  scathing  and  pitUess 
language  of  TRUTH,  that  truth  which  our 
good  old  adage  tells  us  will  shame  the  Devi], 
and  which,  therefore,  we  may  reasonably  hope» 
will  do  something  towards  shaming  his  ^r> 
ling  and  zealous  sons  and  servitors  here  <m 
earth. 

Test  It  is  high  time  that  our  mere  and  ag* 
gresdve  conquerors  and  tyrants  shonld  be 
held  up  to  the  mingled  fear  and  detestation  of 
that  world  of  which  they  have  during  so 
many  ages  been  a  cluef  eone  and  a  chief 
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NOW. 

**  Arim  t  for  the  day  is  pMsinft 

WhUe  you  lie  dreaming  on ; 
Tour  brothers  are  caaed  in  armor^ 

And  forth  to  the  fight  are  gone ; 
Toor  pkoe  in  the  ranlu  awaits  yon; 

Each  man  has  a  part  to  play ; 
The  past  and  the  future  are  nothing 

In  the  fnse  of  the  stern  to-day. 

Arise  from  yonr  dreams  of  the  fntore^ 

Of  gaining  a  hard  fought  field; 
Of  storming  the  airy  fortress ; 

Of  bidding  the  giant  yield ; 
Your  future  has  deeds  of  glory. 

Of  honor  (God  grant  it  may  I) 
But  your  arms  win  never  be  stroogeTi 

Or  needed  as  now — to-day. 

• 

Arise  1    If  the  past  detain  yoo. 

Her  sunshines  and  storms  forget; 
Ho  chains  so  unworthy  to  hold  yon 

As  those  of  a  vain  resret ; 
Sad  or  bright,  she  is  lifeless  ever ; 

Cast  her  phantom  arms  away. 
Kor  look  back,  saYe  to  learn  the  lefflon 

Of  a  nobler  strife  to-day. 

Arise!  for  thehovrispsssing; 

The  sound  that  you  dimly  hear. 
Is  yonr  enemy  marching  to  battle, 

Bise  1  rise  t  for  the  foe  is  here  I 
Stay  not  to  brighten  your  weapons 

Or  the  hour  will  strike  at  last ; 
And  from  dreams  of  a  coming  battle. 

You  win  waken  and  find  it  pasL^ 
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Tn  erening  preceding  the  excmtlon  to  Ssint 
Felix,  the  d^  dined,  mifmmUUy  from  a  dish  of 
Mvp  and  a  plate  of  turnips  and  boiled  sparrows. 
Whilst  He  was  engaged  in  the  task  of  introducing 
these  faito  his  system,  the  dogaressa  with,  her 
bread  shoulders,  regarded  him  with  Itownhig 
looks,  he  all  the  while  bending  his  nose  orer  his 
pkte,  and  not  daring  eren  to  speak  a  single  word, 
hf  fear  of  thereby  provoking  an  explosion.  The 
ysugsiAoriA,  a  Ime  but  handsome  girl,  with 
inasofiToiy  andhairof  ebon,  was  eating  her 
Eisner  in  sQenee  on  the  other  ride  of  the  table. 

Afkcr  the  silence  had  contin^tad  for  a  rather 
Wudiened  period,  *  May  I  presome  to  ask  you,* 
SM  the  dogaressa  to  her  husband,  *  what  is  it 
JM  are  dreamhig  aboutt  Is  it,  as  usual,  of  a 
line  of  ehesB  at  the  Gaf¥  Florainr 

*  I  should  hmve  thought  you  would  here  been 
vdl  pleased  with  my  ^inff  to  theOaff  Florain, 
liaeemy  meeting  the  engineer  there  procured 
jou  an  farritatkm  to  the  f^  at  St.  Felix. 

'  So  iv,>  replied  tiie  dogaressa,  *  the  Gsft 
nonb,  the  meeting  with  the  engineer,  and  the 
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iuTitatlon  to  St  Felix,  hare  only  been  causes  of 
expense.  And  besides,  what  do  you  think  I  care 
myself  for  any  pleasure  parties?  It  is  only  our 
daughter  that  I  ever  think  of;  and  I  would  ask 
you,  are  you  a  father,  or  are  you  made  of  marble  ?* 

*  If  human  blood  would  sell,'  responded  her 
husband,  *  I  would  spill  mine,  and  give  the  pro« 
ceeds  to  our  daughter.  But  what  can  I  do  ? 
How  ceil  I  get  any  money  f  Who  shall  I  ask 
for  it,  and  what  shall  I  say  to  them? 

*  What  have  I  to  do  with  such  matters  at  all  f 
asked  the  dogaressa ;  '  you  cannot  hare  mention- 
ed them  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  em- 
barrasring  me.  All  I  know  is,  that  you  must 
give  a  ball  before  the  spring  is  over,  and  two  or 
three  musical  parties,  in  order  that  people  may 
hear  our  daugfater*s  voice.  Moreover,  the  whole 
ikshionable  worid  is  ab  ut  to  repair  to  the  waters 
of  Reooaro,  and  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
passatleast  a  month  there,  and  also,  en  aUm^ 
dant  the  season  of  the  water,  that  we  should  ge 
in  the  eTenlngs  in  an  open  gondola  to  the  Fresco, 
and  further  to  the  fUte  of  the  Redemptore,  This 
is  the  least  that  a  father  could  think  of  doing  for 
his  daughter.  So,  of  course,  I  shall  expect  yoa 
to  do  this  for  us.* 

'  But  where  on  earth,*  exclaimed  the  astonlA* 
ed  doge — *  but  where  on  earth  do  you  suppose 
that  I  can  find  the  money  necessary  to  defhiy  so 
many  expenses  f  A  ball,  two  or  three  murieat 
parties,  a  voyage  to  Recoaro,  and  trips  to  the 
Fresco,  how  do  you  think  that  I  can  pay  dot 
themT 

*  I  am  going  to  tell  you,*  was  his  wife*s  re- 
sponse. *  Since  your  immortal  ancestors — ^may 
Ciod  bless  them  I— have  dissipated  their  property, 
and  left  none  of  it  for  you,  in  order  to  sustain  the 
lustre  of  their  name,  you  must  agree  to  let  the 
second  story  of  your  palace,  and  place  a  notice 
on  your  door  ajking  for  a  lodger.  We  hare  a 
little  forniture  Kat  we  do  not  use,  and  half  of 
what  is  in  this  rotom  we  could  do  without.  Let 
us,  then,  rent  half  our  house  and  half  our  fur- 
niture to  the  French  engineer.* 

Upon  hearing  this,  f<|f  once  the  patriciaa» 
blushed.  *But  every  one  in  Venice,'  he  replied,. 
alter  a  few  momenta,  *  would  hear  of  the  alhlr,. 
and  would  know  that  we  had  let  for  hire  the 
chambers  in  which  the  ancestors  of  Catherine 
Oomaro  were  wont  to  sleep,  and  that  a  stranger, 
lay  in  the  bed  in  which  died  the  great  admirals 
of  the  Adriatic  1* 

*Well,  and  what  of  all  thatf  was  his  wife** 
answer.  *Do  you  imagine  that  there  ia  a  Tene- 
tian  who  is  not  aware  of  our  debts  and  our 
poverty,  and  the  poor  fore  we  live  upon  f  I«et 
out  for  hire,  and  even  sell,  If  it  be  necessary,  but 
procure  something  to  eat  and  drink,  and  robes, 
for  your  daughter  to  wear  t  Have  1  brought  a^ 
daughter  like >that  into  the  world.  In  order  to» 
let  her  iron  Jier  own  linen  ?  Be  a  father  flrsL. 
and  then  the  descendant  of  the  great  admirals 
of  the  Adriatic  after,  when  you  eanf^ 

'To  get  into  debt,*  replied  the  doge,  'to  live 
by  means  of  artfol  expedients,  or  eren  by  vile 
subterfuges,  is  nothing  If  honor  be  safe,  and  one 
has  no  need  to  bluAh  oefore  one's  peers.  Still; 
you  shall  have  your  will.  I  will  sleep  in  a[  do- 
mestic chamber  and  let  mine,  and  you  ahall  ga 
toHeoearo.* 
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>n  left  the  patrician  no  more 
therefore  rose  from  the  table, 
and  went  out  The  dogaressa  had  been  inform 
ed  that  the  French  Engineer  was  in  search  of 
extensive  lodgings,  which  would  be  large  enough 
to  enable  him  to  establish'  his  offices  under  the 
same  roof  as  his  private  apartments,  and  .the 
next  day,  during  the  banquet  at  the  salt  works 
of  St.  Felix,  she  contrived  to  offer  him  the 
second  story  of  her  palace,  and  with  so  much 
insistance,  that  the  young  man  could  not  possibly 
refuse  engaging  it.  The  imprudent  gaUant,  at 
the  dogaressa's  particular  entreaty,  consented  to 
lease  the  lodgings  for  a  year,  and  to  pay  for 
them  the  enormous  price  of  150  francs  per 
month.  On  the  first  day  of  his  arrival  at  the 
palace,  the  dogaressa  brought  to  him  a  minute 
of  the  lease,  prepared  by  herself.  It  contained, 
amongst  others,  the  two  following  clauses : — 

*Item — The  signora  being  obliged  by  her  high 
position  to  receive  much  c  mpany,  and  to  give 
musical  and  dancing  parties,  which  the  engineer 
Irill  be  pleased  to  attend  whenever  he  can,  as  a 
neighbor  and  a  friend,  it  is  agreed  that  on  all  ball 
SJid  party  days,  the  principal  apartments  of  the 
engineer  shall  be  opened  to  the  guests  invited 
by  the  signora. 

'  Item — In  constderation  of  the  age  and  qoality 
of  the  young  signorina,  the  en  ineer  engages  to 
place  his  gondola  and  his  gondoliers  at  her  ser- 
Tioe  whenever  she  shall  express  her  desire  to  go 
tfi  Uie  Fresco.' 

Not  long  after  the  engineer  had  signed^  the 
lease  eontaining  these  two  clauses,  he  received 
a  pathetic  note  from  the  dogaressa,  in  which 
she  supplicated  the  pregiatiuitno  iignor  to  pay 
in  advance  the  first  month*s  rent,  and  the 
«n^neer,  like  a  good  young  man,  complied  with 
tb^  request.  On  the  next  Monday  they  took 
9m  principal  apartments  for  the  purpose  of  a 
^dancing  party,  to  which  he  was  invited ;  but  as 
ilie  did  not  care  to  go,  he  slept  upon  a  bench  in 
the  Cafe  Florain,  whilst  the  guests  of  the  doga- 
ressa danced  in  his  own  chamber.  He  took  a 
Sleasore  at  first  in  conducting  the  ladies  to  the 
'resco,  but  he  was  mostly  accustomed  on  such 
•occasions  to  dine  with  the  commanding  officer, 
and  when  this  was  the  case,  the  dogaressa  and 
•her  daughter  did  not  wait  for  him,  but  returned 
without  him,  leaving  him  no  gondola  in  which  to 
be  taken  home ;  and  this  he  did  not  find  to  be 
over  couTenient.  Still,  however,  he  put  up 
^ith  it,  and  with  a  thousand  other  similar  things, 
•lor  the  more  patience  he  exhibited,  the  more 
t^ey  attempted  to  get  out  of  him.  As  for  the 
>4oge,  the  only  benefit  which  accrued  to  him  out 
of  the  matter  was  the  famous  new  hat  which  had 
so  scandalized  Oolette.  It  was  but  a  small  share 
of  the  rent  paid  by  the  engineer  that  he  could 
If anage  to  get  hold  of— absolutely  no  share  in 
(reality.  It  was  all  in  vain  that  he  represented 
»U^  her  that  a  poor  gondolier  had  carried  them  to 
and  fro  for  a  whole  month  on  credit — ^not  a  £ir- 
»tl|iog  of  money  would  she  give  upon  any  plea. 
.'It.  is  true,  however,  that  if  it  had  been  otherwise 
limo  would  have  been  none  the  richer,  for  the 
magni^co  signer  would  have  assuredly  turned 
Utip  sum  he  received  into  another  channel,  in 
order  to  meet  demands  of  a  more  pressing 
«btracter.  It  was  in  thia  od^juictnre  tbu  he  09^-. 


tracted  his  loan  from  the  French  engineer.  We 
have  seen  how  our  friend  Marco  had  cohtributed 
to  the  success  of  the  negotiation;  but  th^  sum 
that  it  consisted  of,  instead,  as  the  gondolier 
imagined,  of  ten  millions  svanzicks,  was  only  a 
hundred  francs.  From  the  patrician^s  point  of 
view,  the  wages  of  the  nicolitto  did  not  con- 
stitute a  debt  which  compromised  dishonour, 
whilst  the  humble  condition  of  his  creditor  ren- 
dered him  little  dangerous,  and  the  doge  would 
never  have  dreamed  of  paying  a  debt,  even  sup- 
posing that  his  pockets  were  JPull  of  money,  be- 
fore he  had  exhausted  his  whole  stock  of  excuses, 
which,  in  the  case  of  Marco,  he  had  not  any- 
thing near  done.  He  knew  that  he  could  ex- 
pend his  money  with  far  more  advantage  to 
himself  in  making  good  some  losses  at  the  card- 
table,  giving  gratuities  to  a  number  of  domestics 
and  presents  to  various  noble  ladies  of  his 
acquaintance ;  and,  above  all,  in  opening  new 
credits  by  paying  some  little  upon  account  of 
old  ones  ;  and  accordingly  this  was  what  he  did 
with  it.  As  soon  as  he  had  touched  the  hundred 
francs,  his  radiant  and  triumphant  countenance 
awoke  suspicions  in  the  niind  of  the  cogaressa, 
but  the  season  for  the  waters  was  commencing, 
and  the  signora » and  the  signorina  set  out  for 
Recoaro  on  the  morrow  of  the  ball  for  which  the 
nicolitto  had  observed  some  of  the  preparations. 
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As  for  Marco,  he  returned  to  his  old  occupation 
in  consequence  of  the  remonstrances  of  his 
young  brother,  he  pUced  under  the  protectfon  of 
the  contrabandists  himself,  his  fortune,  his  lore 
and  his  marriage,  which  last  the  faithlessness  of 
the  magnifico  signer  had  so  long  delayed.  He 
repaired  one  evening  to  a  wndiza-de^inOf  which 
he  knew  to  be  frequented  by  contrabandists,  aad 
placed  himself  in  an  upright  posture  against  a 
wall,  with  his  finger  on  his  lips,  like  a  statue  of 
Harpocrates,  to  watch  the  proceedimgs  of  the 
drinkers  of  black  wine  who  were  gathered  within. 
From  the  far  end  of  the  tap-room,  a  middle-aeed 
man,  with  a  red  beard,  who  was  in  elose  oonter-' 
ence  with  two  o^d  nicolitti«  kept  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  him  for  some  time.  At  last,  Maroo  could 
hear  him  say  to  his  companions,  *  You  are  past 
the  age ;  but  here  is  a  young  fellow  who  will  not 
hesitate,  I  am  sure,  and  who  will  be  just  ikm- 
man.' 

*  What  is  it  you  are  alludiDg  to?*  asked  ICsrso 
upon  this,  addressing  bimse)f  to  the  red-bearded*. 
man  who  had  made  the  remark,  and  who  was 
evidentiy  a  master  contrabandist. 

*  The  task  we  want  to  set  yon,*  was  his  snswcs, 

*  is  that  of  gorog  to  Fusina.' 

*  Well,'  responded  Marco,  '  I  sooept  f  aad  t»» 
morrow  wiU  risk  the  adventore.  But  what  la 
your  merchandise  composed  o^  let  me  ask  f 

'A  case  of  cutiery,*  replied  'tiie  contrafaandiiti^ , 

*  a  bale  of  English  stuft,  sad  fifty  ponads  of 
Levant  tobacco.    The  Taltie  of  the  whole  is  abeoAr 
four  hundred  and  tihj  BTansiekSi  and  your  wsf^ 
shall  be  ten  of  them.* 

As'  evidence  that  he  agreed  to  the  pnopassl, 
and  ill  pl^se  of  sigaature,  seal  and  stampi,  tha 
gondolier  made  a  sign  ot  the  cross,  and  then  tlit^ 
bargain  was  oonolfsde^-     ^eaica  Mag  «.fM 
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l^ttt,  the  oMcchMdiBe  of  aU  coantries  cuk  enter 
|4  M'iihottt  pejtng  d«ty,  aad  cooseqaeatly,  those 
wh^  can  manage  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the 
Austrian  ofioere  of  cuBtoms  and  poUce,  can  make 
4k  great  profit  Oy  smaggKog  them  thence  into 
vaiioua  iKM'tions  of  the  neighboormg  territory. 
Bat  to  eecape  these  human  hull-dogs  is  no  easy 
task,  and  ten  sranncks  was  not  too  much  by  any 
means  to  repay  the  risk  run  by  our  friend  Marco 
ja  attempting  the  perilous  enterprise. 

On  the  morrow,  just  at  noonday,  his  gondola 
iraversed  the  canal  of  the  Giudecca,  which  is  a 
▼eritaUe  arm  of  the  sea,  and  directed  itself  obU- 
iquelj  toward  the  opposite  coast.  The  ofllcers 
lOf  customs  w^  were  promenading  the  shore  turn- 
ed iheir  eys  towards  it  hut  only  supposed  diat  it 
was  taking  a  stranger  to  the  Ohurch  of  the  re- 
deemer, or  conducting  one  of  the  numerous  Bng- 
lish  Tisitors,  who  are  so  fond  of  going  thither,  to 
4he  raiddie  of  the  celebrated  canal  Orfano,  famous 
for  its  being  the  scene  of  the  nocturnal  noyades 
«l  the  Council  of  Ten.  The  gondoU  did  really 
ium  into  this  canal,  hut  hardly  had  it  proceeded 
iwenty  paces  down  it,  ere  Jt  made  a  sudden  turn, 
and  darted  off  in  the  direction  of  Fusina.  Upon 
fbis,  a  customs'  boat,  with  foifr  rowers,  put  itself 
instantly  in  pursuit,  and  gained  every  moment 
upon  the  gondola.  Oae  of  the  officers  of  cus- 
toms who  was  in  the  boat  shouted  to  the  flying 
nicolitti  to  draw  up,  but  of  course  they  refused 
Co  obey  any  such  mandate.  This  greatly  irritated 
the  officer,  however,  and  he  seized  thereupon  an 
oar,  and,  as  soon  aA  he  came  near  enough,  struck 
at  the  gondolier  with  all  his  strength.  Marco 
foil  beneath  the  blow,  with  his  shoulder  broken. 

About  an  hour  after,  Digia  was  drawing  water 
io  the  court  of  the  ducal  palace,  the  Goletto, 
blubbering  with  sorrow  and  anger,  came  to  an- 
nounce to  her  brother  that  his  brother  had 
fallen  from  the  good  graces  of  the  Madonna  of  the 
contrabandists,  and  was  at  that  moment  in  the 
dvil  hospital,  with  a  broken  shoulder.  At  the 
mention  of  this  terrible  word,  *  hospital,*  the 
Pagota— forgetting  her  brazen  water-jugs,  which 
■he  had  set  down  for  a  moment  on  the  edge  of 
one  of  the  wells — ^ran  off  at  her  fleetest  speed, 
and  did  not  stop  till  she  reached  the  church  of 
St  Maria,  Formosa,  at  whose  shrine  she  staid  to 
offer,  in  passing,  a  taper  costing  four  sous,  tbink- 
kig  tliat  it  would  be  well  thus  to  place  herself 
sod  Marco  under  the  protection  of  a  Madonna 
Im  an  enemy  to  laws  and  authority  than  that  of 
the  contrabandists.  Like  the  great  minority  of 
those  belonging  to  his  dsss,  Marco  had  a  pro- 
found horror  of  the  hospital,  founded  upon  the 
fllmrd  belief  that  patients  were  suffered  to  die 
k  It,  io  order  to  furnish  subjects  for  the  dissect- 
hig  knife ;  and  the  fear  of  death  in  his  eyes  was 
■■thhifi;  ooopaMd  with  the  fear  of  that  use  whfoh 
1m  insaglned  would  be  made  of  his  lK>dy  in  the 
•rent  tbereot  Digia  found  the  patient  in 
despair;  for  lie  was  about  to  undergo  a  very 
■stafiil  opeialioii,  and  was  fimUy  oonviBced,  for 
hsowB  pert,  that  lie  was  about  to  be  sent  on 
the  long  Toyage.  Olotbed  in  very  tight  gar- 
SNKta,  and  flized  upon  his  bed  in  such  a  manner 
tiMt  1m  oottid  not  move,  Marco,  with  his  cheeks 
both  iMthed  with  tears,  kept  evineing,  by  heavy 
yaaas,  liis  psrtieipetieQ  hi  the  ssntimeaS  which 
t^goteafhiebnthsriusdtulitrstsi  as  .well  •• 


their  moumfol  loo^s,  evidently  showed  that  they 
entertained  respecting  him,  namely,  that  he  was 
a  lost  man.  A  young  sister  of  the  hospital, 
attracted  towards  them  by  this  lamentable  coit- 
cert,  gently  reproached  the  gondollor  with  his 
ingraUtude,  and  the  Pagota  with  her  ignorance. 
Evidence  and  reason  could  not  triumph  very 
easily  over  prejudices  so  deeply  rooted  ss  were 
Digia  and  Marco^s ;  but  still  the  words|  of  th6 
nun  had  much  effect  on  their  rude  minds,  and 
Marco  at  last  condescended  to  believe  that  at 
any  rate  this  good  sister  was  not  in  league  with 
the  dissectors,  and  Digia  to  re-accept  her  assu- 
rance that  her  lover  should  be  restored  to  her 
witiiin  six  weeks  or  so.  He  was  so  in  reality,  at 
about  five  weeks  thence ;  but  he  was  still  feeble 
and  incapable  of  working,  and  Digia  had  todefrar 
ilie  expenses  of  his  convalescence,  and  to  eeu 
her  golden  ear-rings,  to  enable  her  to  do  so. 
This  last  resource  exhausted,  the  two  lovers 
found  themslves  both  poucd  in  body,  but  abso^ 
lutely  destitute,  and  deprived  of  eveiything. 

Such  were  the  trials  which  drew  tiie  teait 
from  the  eyes  of  Digia,  as  she  carried  the  water 
for  my  bath.  When  ^e  padrana  de  C4ua  had  re- 
couiited  them  all  to  me,  I  repaired — the  hour 
of  dinner  being  at  hand— to  the  ir€Utoria  of  8ig* 
nor  Marseille^  at  which  a  large  apartment  is  re* 
served  especially  for  Frenchmen.  I  recounted 
to  those  of  my  compatriots  whom  I  found  there^ 
and  the  engineer  himself  happened  to  be  amongst 
them,  the  adventures  of  Digia  and  Marco,  their 
love,  poverty,  and  their  troubles.  One  of  my 
cofiems  took  the  initiative  in  getting  up  a  sub* 
scripiion  in  favor  of  the  unfortunate  lovers,  and 
the  engineer  promised  to  authorise  the  doge  to  pay 
over  to  Marco  those  famous  monthly  instalments 
which  were  to  pay  ofl  his  loan.  We  sent  our 
padwna  with  the  collective  amount  of  our  sub> 
soriptions  to  the  nicolitfco  (we  learned  afterwards 
that  the  rascal  only  paid  over  a  third  of  it,  put 
ting  the  remainder  into  his  own  pqpket,)  and 
Marco,  when  he  received  the  unexpected  wind- 
fiUl,  set  himself  to  work  to  frame  new  castles  in 
the  air,  of  a  still  more  gorgeous  character  thaa 
those  which  were  built  upon  the  foundation  of 
the  promises  made  by  the  magnifico  signer; 
and  he  actually  believed  himself  to  be  placed 
under  the  special  protection  of  the  Frenelr 
government  He  was  just  about  to  buy  the  wed- 
ding ring,  together  with  a  pair  of  slippers,  for  hit' 
bride,  when  a  circumstance  occurred  which  lie 
had  not  in  the  least  calculated  upon. 

■  <• 

CHAFTIRT* 

Upoh  the  quay  of  Skvoniaus,  three  strangers, 
very  differently  clothed,  were  standing  chattfaiff 
together,  as  they  drank  a  cup  each  of  the  black 
coffioe  which  was  being  offered  for  sale,  at  a  so« 
the  cup,  by  a  limimaaier,  Tney  had  met  each 
other  for  the  first  tune  in  theh^  lives,  but  thev 
were  all  alike  unoccupied  with  business,  and  with 
no  more  important  task  upon  theb  hands  thaa 
of  killing  time.  The  most  aged  of  the  three,  who 
wore  the  red  costume  of  an  Albanian,  wss  come 
to  Venice  to  gather  thalers  from  the  exchangeri 
for  the  queen  of  Bavaria,  a  profitable  business, 
seeing  that  thalers  transported  thence  from  Ven- 
ice gsHied  tbuty  eentiaee  each  in  value.    Vke 
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•eoond,  who  wore  upon  hit  head  a  tnrlMuiv  md 
upon  hit  feet  a  pair  of  enormoiiil j  large  boota, 
waa  a  Dalmatian  doTe-merebaot,  and  his  pereon 
waa  wen  imprMiated  with  the  perfame  of  hia 
merdiandise.    like  third,  and  jonngaet  of  the 
three,  wore  the  eloeely-fittiBff  pantaloona,  lialf 
boots,  and  Teat  of  a  hoMar.    Hii  doeel7<«ropped 
hair,  more  yeDow  than  bkmde,  hia  eyea  clear  aa 
thoae  of  a  bird  of  prej,  hia  euily  aioasladke,  and 
the  military  air  of  all  his  morementa,  formed  the 
eompletest  oontraat  to  the  sunbomt  eomtenanoea, 
aatoral  poatares,  and  oriental  nondialanee  of  hia 
companiona.    The  Albanian  and  Dalmatian  aign- 
Bora,  after  haTing  explained  to  each  other  their 
•wn  tradea  and  ooeapationa,  invited  their  joong 
companioo,  who  had  been  liatening  to  their  red- 
Uls,  to  follow  their  example,  and  explain  hia. 
The  yoong  man  therenpon  took  hia  long  poreelain 
pipe  oat  of  hia  month,  and  reapooded  briefly, 
and  in  somewhat  proud  and  haughty  manner:— 
**  I  am  a  Groat,  broo^t  to  Tenioe  now  by  a  fittle 
piece  of  fiunily  bosineaa.    I  belong  to  a  military 
•ompany,  and  am  conaMinently  moreaeeoatomed 
to  military  exerdses  than  to  the  labours  of  the 
farm.    From  time  to  time  an  inspector  arrirea 
suddenly  in  our  TiDace,  and  calla  na  all  together 
MB  hurriedly  aa  though  the  hooaea  were  on  fire. 
Oar  wiTOf  and  mothera  prepare  na  inatantly  pro* 
Tidona  for  three  days,  ana  we  draw  op  in  the 
•creet,  with  oUr  mo^jkets  on  our  shoulders,  and 
our  knapsacki  on  our  backa.    Sometimea  we  are 
led  to  a  greater  diatance,  and  sometimes  to  a 
shorter  one ;  but  we  are  seldom  out  for  a  longer 
period  than  three  days,  during  the  whole  of 
which  we  are  occupied  in  makine  rapid  and  diiB- 
eolt  marchea,  and  executing  ail  kinda  of  warlike 
maooBOTres.    Then  we  return  home,  to  be  shortly 
called  away  again  in  the  same  manner." 

"  But  you  are  surely  paid  a  handaome  sum  for 
the  ineonrenience  you  are  thus  put  tof  aaked 
the  Albanian. 

**  Paid  ?"  repUed  the  Croat ;  *«  we  ahaU  be  paid 
well  enough  when  they  give  ua  permission  to  des- 
cend into  Lombardy ;  ^t  we  ahall  have  nothing 
tUl  then." 

**What!  you  count,  then,  upon  war  and 
booty f  returned  the  Albanian;  "but  you  maat 
he  atronger,  musnH  you,  before  you  can  make 
inre  of  the  hitter  f* 

**  Not  that  I  know  of,"  was  the  soldiers  answer ; 
ve  are  more  than  fifty  thouaand  strong  ah-euly." 

'« WeU,"  repUed  the  Albanian,  "*  I  prefer  my 
trade  l>efore  yours." 

"  And  BO  do  I  mine,"  added  the  Dalmathm. 
*'  War  engenders  nothing  that  ia  good.  For  one 
aingle  thaler  of  booty  that  a  cooqaering  soldier 
robe  a  dty  oC  the  country  losea  at  least  a  thous- 
and. The  wuids  of  CroatU,  young  soldier,  hare 
tempered  yon  like  steel;  but  the  fother  and 
ipother  defending  their  nest  you  will  find  more 
valiant  atilL  The  booty  rou  hope  for  will  coet 
you  very  dear,  and"— he  'added,  observing  that 
the  eyea  of  the  young  Croat  were  fixed  on  the 
recently  restored  t^nde  of  the  pahiee,  Danido 
opposite—*'  these  gorgeous  palaces  will  form  no 
part  of  it,  neither  will  any  other  of  those  Vene- 
Uuk  thtfa-dauvrt  which  people  come  so  con- 
•untly  irora  all  parte  of  the  worid  to  admire." 

'*  I  care  nothing  for  that,**  ratnmed  the  soldier, 
'*  Igr  1  «iotc8t  Venice  above  all  thinga.** 


And  ymi  will  never  win  it,"  aaswwed^^b 
*'for  itwMBOt  built  tobe  deliviYed 
over  to  barbariana.*  f 

Just  at  thia  moment,  a  Pegota,  who  waa  paai« 
faig  along  the  quay,  drew  op  before  the  three 
eolTee-drinkera,  and  saluted  the  youngest  of  thcai 
with  ^  Oood-day,  Franfoia  Knapen  I  And  pray, 
what  are  you  doing  in  thla  Tenice,  that  you  de- 
test so  much?" 

**I  have  eoBse  to  seek  you.  Digia,**  was  te 


yomg 


a  anawer; 


seek  yoU| 


and 


reason  for  not 


having  oome  to  you  at  once  ia  this — ^I  had  hilor- 
■sation  to  gather  respecting  yo«r  conduct.  I 
have  now  learned  all  that  I  wiahed  to  knew,  and 
can  explain  it  to  yon  upon  the  apot,  if  you  deaiiw 
it.  For  three  months  your  parsnta  have  been 
vainly  waiting  fbr  news  of  vour  manhige,  and 
you  know  very  well  they  did  not  aend  you  hero 
te  beoerae  the  nustress  of  a  gendoHer.  Ton 
have  given  hhn  all  your  saviaga,  I  auppoee,  and 
even  add  your  ear-rings  to  support  hhn ;  and  he^ 
loo,  a  raacaDy  contrabandist,  as  weQ  as  eveiy- 
thfaigelse.  I  regret  to  be  obliged  to  disturb  the 
course  of  such  honorable  amours,  but  it  ia  necee- 
aarj  that  you  return  with  me  to  Page." 

**Ton  have  been  wrongfully  Informed,  Kn^ 
pen,**  replied  the  young  |^,  with  flrmnesa, 
'^Recdve  something  ra&er  more  trustworthy, 
and  know  that  Marco  Is  an  honest  and  an  honor- 
able man,  and  that  unfortnnato  chcumatancce— 
a  bankruptcy,  an  acddent,  and  a  severe  wound- 
have  alone  delayed  our  marriage.  Remain  here 
a  fortoight  loncer,  and  you  can  be  present  at  my 
wedding.  I  <fo  not  say  thb  to  dare  you,  Kna- 
pen;  yourdisdalnfd  silence  has  too  wdl  apprised 
that ^" 


**  My  disddnfit!  sflenoe,  indeedf"  interrupted 
the  Croat.  **0f  what  use,  pray,  would  it  have 
been  for  me  to  write  to  youf  Ton  did  not  wait 
for  my  answer,  in  order  to  give  your  heart  to 
some  one  else.  But,  as  for  ray  waiUng  a  fbrt« 
night,  that  is  all  nonsense.  Seduced  by  a  gon- 
dolier, it  is  time  you  were  drawn  from  shame,  and 
you  win  ffo  back  with  me  immediately.** 

^I  telf  you  I  have  incurred  no  shame,  do  you 
hear?"  i^e  replied,  violently ;  **and  that  Marco 
ia  an  honester  and  more  honorable  man  than  you 
arer 

'*0h,  you  are  getting  acdimated,  then,  are 
you  f"  responded  the  Croat — **  aa  decdtful  and 
aa  little  trustworthy  as  a  Venetian,  not  to  aay 
anything  of  being  as  free-mannered  t  Take  thia 
letter  of  your  father's,  however,  and  read  it ;  and 
then.  If  you  refuae  to  accompany  me,  I  ahall  only 
have  to  announce  to  your  fother  that  he  hsa  na 
longer  a  daughter  Digia." 

Digu  took  the  letter,  but  she  know  not  how- 
to  read.  The  Albanian  dgnor  came  to  her  re- 
lief, and  read  the  parental  missive  to  her.  It 
contained  nothing  but  reproaehea,  written  in  the 
style  of  an  uneducated  oountiyman ;  and,  el* 
thou|^  the  readerdid  dl  that  in  him  by  to  softea 
ite  harshneas,  it  cauaed  Digia  to  turn  very  paleu 
At  the  oloee,  when  die  heard  that  her  fihther 
threatened  her  with  hia  malediction  if  dierdbaed 
to  accompany  Francois  Knapen.  she  groaned^ 
and  fdl  fUnting  into  the  arma  of  the  Dalmatian. 
The  two  old  men,  naturally  elow,  were  entirely 
ignonuit  hoif  to  set  to  work  to  fe-anfaaato  heri 
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lad,  n  for  the  Croat,  he  remained  looking  at  her 
iUedljr,  and  aa  immoTeable  as  a  ttatne. 

**  Yoa  are  hard,  young  man,"  said  the  Alba- 
oiu,  as  Boon  aa  Digia^a  recoTory  left  him  free  to 


'*  Jhtntitmo,"*  added  the  Dalmatian,  '*and, 
what  la  a  great  deal  more,  either  mguat  or  blind, 
for  I  am  aare  this  child  ia  innocent,  and  that 
being  the  caae,  her  father^a  letter  has  no  more  to 
do  with  the  matter." 

Bat  the  Croat  took  no  notice  of  these  remarks, 
sod  only  said  in  reply,  **  Digia  Dolomir,  I  sam- 
mon  yon  to  follow  me  to  Pago." 

**My  good,  good  Enapen,"  nranmired  the 
Psgota  thereupon,"  do  not  be  unpitiable.  I  earn 
iw^go!" 

*'When  you  are  of  ase,"  was  the  0roat*8  res- 
ponse, *'you  may  walk  the  streets  of  Venice  aa  a 
courtesan,  If  you  choose;  but  at  present  you  are 
hat  eighteen  years  of  age,  bo  you  must  make  up 
joor  mind  to  Ure  elsewhere  some  years  yet!" 

Upon  hearing  this,  the  agony  of  the  Pagota 
▼as  intense.  Knapen,  however,  had  no  pity  for 
ber;  but,  if  he  had  not,  the  Albanian  had;  and 
**Sir  soldier!"  said  the  latter  to  the  Groat,  **no 
more  insults,  in  the  name  of  heaven  I  Listen, 
yoong  man.  At  the  end  of  the  month,  I  set  out 
for  Trieste,  Pago,  Zara,  and  if,  in  three  weeks  the 
Pagota  is  not  married,  I  promise  to  conduct  her 
to  her  fiather  in  my  brigantine." 

But  Knapen  did  not  answer.  He  only  said,  in 
a  Item  tone,  **  Digia  Dolomir,  once  more— jes  or 
Bof  Are  you  a  rebel  to  the  authority  of  your 
fcther,  or  are  yoa  not  f  Do  you  refuse  to  return 
with  me  I — for  the  last  time,  yes  or  no  f" 

'*  I  win  obey,"  replied  the  young  girL  '*  When 
dojronsetootr" 
**  To-morrow,  by  the  Trieste  Boat." 
Accordingly,  on  the  morrow  the  passengers  by 
the  Trieste  boat  were  diverted  for  a  few  moments 
from  their  anxiety  respecting  their  bagsage  by  a 
violent  quarrel  between  two  men  upon  the  shore. 
Hareo,  fauavhigaaBamed  an  attitude  like  that  of  a 
gladiator,  waa  opposing  the  embarkation  of  his 
miatresB.  Knapen  advanced  with  a  calm  and  de- 
termined dr,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  those  of 
ilia  adversary,  equally  prepared  for  attack  or  for 
defence.  The  Albanian  and  the  old  Dalmatian 
vere  upon  the  spot,  and  they  vividly  admired  the 
icademic  posi  and  tiie  elesant  form  of  the  hand- 
Mae  Nieolitto,  beside  which  the  stiff,  short  Croat, 
vith  his  thick  lega,  seemed  like  a  block  of  wood; 
iMt  they  could  not  help  fiaaring  that  the  gondolier 
Bade  too  many  demonstrations  in  the  prelimina- 
ries of  the  combat.  The  spectators  who  inter- 
Mted  themselves  in  the  ai&ir  would  hare  pre- 
ftned  to  have  seen  him  make  use  of  fewer  womfe, 
ttd  exercise  more  promptitude  of  action,  for 
tiiey  doubted  not  that  he  could  easily  have  over- 
Moie  hia  enemy.  And  he  would  In  reality  have 
sot  tlie  better  of  his  antagociat,  had  he  only  em- 
piojed  his  strength  and  skill,  instead  of  his  elo- 
Vunw,  As  it  wsa,  however,  the  Croat  did  not 
>Qfer  hhnself  to  be  intimidated,  but  marched 
'^t  towards  the  man,  and  dealt  him  a  heavy 
bbw,  whieh  Maroo  aroided,  by  leaping  a  little  on 
<M  aide,  in  such  sort,  however,  aa  to  leave  the 
P*>nge free;  and  thus  ended  the  affiur.    When 


he  jMW  what  he  had  done,  and  how  he  had  lost 
hhi  intended  wife,  the  poor  gondolier  sat  down 
on  a  stone,  and  cried  like  a  cUld« 


OBAPTIK  TI, 

IfiDirioHT  in  our  climate  is  as  dull  as  need  be. 
Bven  Paris,  par  exceUenee  the  city  of  pleasure, 
transforms  itself  into  a  silent  convent  as  soon  aa 
the  bells  have  struck  the  twelfth  stroke.  Every- 
thing then  closes,  all  lights  are  extinguished,  and 
the  visitor  finds  himself  shown  to  the  door  of  the 
caf4§.  But  in  Italy  this  is  not  so;  and  at  the 
hour  at  which  the  Parisian  finds  himself  driven 
from  all  public  places,  and  compelled  either  to 
go  to  bed  or  let  his  vigils  be  kept  in  his  own 
house,  St.  Mark's  Square  in  Venice  is  the  most 
charming  sahn  imaginable,  in  which  one  chatters 
with  the  ladies  in  the  open  air,  or  plays  at  chess, 
or  does  anything  else  that  he&mcica  will  suit  him 
better. 

One  splendid  night  in  August,  the  engineer  of 
the  saltworks  and  myself  were  seated,  at  a  very 
advanced  hour,  before  a  table  in  the  Caf^  Florian, 
devouring  with  the  utmost  seal  large  quantities 
of  the  most  delicious  ices   ever  tasted.    The 
engineer  was  about  to  Bet  out  on  a  visit  to  the 
salt-works  of  Istria  and  Pago,  and,  in  consequence 
of  his  smiable  desire  to  have  me  for  a  companion, 
he  occupied  himself  with  producing  most  ex* 
cellent  reasons  why  I  should  quit  with  him  these 
seas   of  warm  and  stagnant  water,  and    this 
collection  of  stone  buildings,  three  parts  calcined 
by  the  sun,  amongst  which,  he  said,  we  some- 
times dined  in  sn  oven,  and  sometimes  in  a  bain^ 
marie.    It  is  true  that  the  dog-days  had  brought 
with  them  the  terrible  eawsarety  the  fear  of  whose 
sting  kept  us  all  in  a  state  of  perpetual  alarm; 
and,  that  the  heat  of  the  weather  was  in  many 
respects  almost  intolerable.    But  Venice  is  like 
some  of  those  dangerous  and  frail  beauties  whom 
one  loves  almost  the  more  for  their  faults ;  and 
I  could  not  induce  myself  to  consent  to  the 
engineer's  proposal.    I  told  him  that  I  would 
oppose  a  mosquito  curtain  to  the  tauzaret,  and 
hire  a  gondola  by  the  month,  to  take  me  about 
lilce  a  Sybarite,  whilst  the  warm  weather  lasted ; 
but  that  to  leave  Venice  whilst  I  could  stay  in  it| 
was  an  utter  impossibility. 

"  But,  since  you  are  going  to  Pago,"  I  added 
further,  **Just  have  a|i  eye  to  Digia  Dolomir. 
Try  if  you  cannot  do  something  in  her  favour,' 
and,  if  she  stlU  loves  the  nieolitto,  If  you  cannot 
persuade  them  to  let  you  bring  her  back  to 
Venice.  From  this  day  I  will  take  Marco  into, 
my  own  service,  and  the  hope  of  recovering  the 
Pagota  will  hinder  him  from  being  unfaithful  to 
her,  I  have  no  doubt." 

**  I  shall  find  it  more  difficult,  perhaps,"  re* 
sponded  the  engineer,  "  to  overcome  the  obsti- 
nacy and  prejudices  of  a  countryman,  than  I 
should  to  obtam  a  decree  from  the  Aulic  chamber. 
But,  in  order  to  please  you,  and  to  give  me  a 
field' for  the  exercise  of  my  powers  of  persuasion, 
I  will  plead  her  cause  as  well  as  I  can." 

The  next  day,  as  I  conducted  the  engineer  to 
the  Trieste  boat,  I  reminded  him  of  his  promise, 
and,  as  soon  ss  he  had  departed,  I  reiuured  to 
the  neiffhbourhood  of  the  palace  of  Faliero,  riear 
which  I  found  Marco,  profoundly  asleep  in  hit 
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Sndola.  He  wu  not  ignorant  of  the  fatereat  I 
d  taken  in  his  amours ;  and  when  I  proposed 
that  he  Bhould  enter  into  my  service,  I  could  not 
restrain  him  from  kissing  my  hand,  in  token  of 
most  joyful  acquiescence. 

^*  I  warn  you,  howeyer,  before  yon  go  too  far,** 
I/ttid,  '*that  I  have  not  the  honour  of  being 
descended,  either  in  a  direct  or  indfrect  line, 
from  the  defenders  of  Fagmouste,  ortne  assaasins 
of  Fran9ois  Carrare.  But  I  will  pay  yon  a  lort- 
x}ight*s  wages  in  advance,  and  that,  too,  in  good 
sUver  Napoleons,  and,  upon  my  recommendation, 
the  signer  engineer  will  bring  back  Digia  to  you." 

The  delieht  of  the  gondolier  upon  hearing  this 
was  beyond  bounds.  He  declared  that  he  would 
gladly  serve  me  for  only  bread  and  water,  and 
nade  a  thousand  other  and  similarly  foolish 
declarations.  At  last  he  was,  for  a  wonder,  calm 
cinoagh  to  be  Mt  to  ask  whither  ho  should  take 

me. 

^*To  the  general  archives  of  the  Fnd,**  I  re- 
sponded, and  instantly  the  gondola  was  in  motion, 
ftt  a  speed  greater  than  it  would  have  been  had 
all  the  customs'  officers  in  Yenlce  been  in  pursuit 
of  it. 

But  Marco,  not  content  with  serving  me  in 
IMb  azoelient  fashion  as  a  gondoUer,  wished  ad- 
ditionally to  serve  me  in  quality  of  vdUi-d§' 
thambre.  He  awoke  me  in  the  morning,  brought 
me  my  ck>thes  and  shaving-water,  and  so  quar- 
relled on  all  occasions  with  the  serrmts  for 
the  privilege  of  waiting  on  me,  that,  aa  they 
qould  not  b^eve  that  mere  gratitude  could 
inspire  such  an  amount  iit  seal,  uey  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  I  must  have  recently  inherited  a 
]»rge  fortune.  One  day,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
Haroo,  while  washing  his  gondola,  sang  with 


"  WeU ;  but,  pardon,  the  Moranelle  is  deVte, 
and  her  uncle  has  plenty  of  money;  And  who 
knows  that  the  engineer  will  succeed  in  bringing 
Digia  ?* 

**  There  is  a  French  proverb  which  forbids  one 
to  run  alter  two  hares  at  once,"  was  my'o^ly 
answer." 

**  Ah  t"  responded  the  gondolier ;  ^'bnt  this  is 
a  different  matter  I  To  run  after  two  hares  at 
once  is  impossible*  but  two  girls  are  very  4i1fer- 
ent  things.  Let  Digia  return,  and  I  shall  marry 
her;  but,  nevertheless,  I  shall  strive  to  entrap 
the  otfter.  Can  you  see  any  harm  in  my  so 
doing?" 

I  had  quoted  French  proverbs  to  theNicolitto ; 
aad  if  he  had  had  a  little  more  acquaintance  with 
them,  he  might  have  strengthened  his  position 
by  adducing  that  which  counsels  one  to  have 
"  two  or  three  strings  to  one*s  bow."  Aa  it  was, 
I  warned  him  to  remain  faithful  for  a  day  or  two^ 
and  then  went  out  upon  a  stroll.    I  had  not  gone 

{Ar  before  I  met  the  learned  Abb^ ,  canon  of 

St.  Mark.  We  had  chatted  together  a  Hule  while, 
concerning  certun  documents  I  was  seeking  r^ 
lating  to  the  death  of  Stradella,  when  the  abb^ 
pointed  out  to  me  a  young  girl,  with  a  large  Mu- 
ranoveil,  who  was  approaching,  with  her  eytt 
cast  down,  by  the  street  of  the  Fabri. 

'*  Look  t"  whispered  the  abbe  to  me— what  a 
charming  model  of  a  virgin  1" 

These  flattering  words  reached  the  ears  of  the 
Muranelle,  and  she  acknowledged  them  by  a 
smile  and  an  inclination  of  the  head. 

'*  1*11  be  bound,"  replied  the  abb£  to  me,  *'  that 
no  Parisian  belle  would  have  so  gracefully  ac- 
knowledged a  compliment,  at  least  m  the  street." 

He  was  going  to  say  something  more,  but  ho 


iome  ittle  more  voice  and  gaiety  than  bespoke  I  was  Interrupted  by  Marco,  who  at  this  moment 

took  hold  of  my  coat,  and  drew  me  on  one  side, 
to  whisper  in  my  ear,  '*  It  Is  the  niece  of  the 
dyer,  signer.  Tell  me  if  you  think  she  is  like  a 
hare,  and,  therefore,  if  I  do  ill  to  run  after  her?" 
**  I  certainly  think  you  do,"  was  my  response; 
"  but  you  must  do  as  you  please,  thorough  Yene* 
tian  that  you  are.  Only  take  care  that  you  never 
have  to  repent  of  your  conduct|  Marco." 


an  almost  despairing  lover;  and,  when  he 
oame  to  me  fbr  my  orders,  I  observed  that  his 
hair  was  dressed  with  a  greater  than  ordinary, 
asid,  indeed,  a  quite  ridiculous  care,  hung  in  Ions 
Qurls  over  his  ears,  like  those  of  a  woman,  and 
tSiat  he  wore  in*  his  button-hole  a  large  and  beauti- 
ful moss-rose.  I -asked  him  who  had  given  him 
the  rose,  an^he  answered,  in  his  own,  euphonious 
«nd  graceful  dialect,  *^  Xi  una  h$la  tosa  paron,^ 

**  A  pretty  young  girl,"  I  replied,  "  would  not 
give  away  a  rose  without  being  asked." 

**  Oopregd,  gier  «,"  was  his  response. 

*«  What  then  I  Did  you  beg  for  it?"  I  asked 
hhn  in  return.    **  Is  it  thus  that  you  intend  to 


CHJIPTXK  TII. 

Whilst  the  fascmations  of  the  dyer's  nieee 
were  thus  tempting  Marco  out  of  the  narrow  way, 
the  French  engineer,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  grave 


keep  your  promised  faith?    I  see,  then,  that  I\pre-occupatione, still  managed  to  find  a  little  time 


mnst  withdraw  my  protection  from  you,  and 
write  to  the  engineer,  to  tell  him  not  to  trouble 
himself  with  regard  to  Digia." 
.  **  Gently,  gently,  your  excellency  t"  cried  Marco, 
in  alarm,  *'  The  dyer  of  the  street  of  the  Fabri 
has  dwelling  with  him  a  young  niece,  whom  I 
knew  when  she  lived  at  Murano.  She  is  the 
most  laughing  little  creature  in  the  world.  When 
X  pass  by  her  door,  she  throws  water  on  me,  and 
calls  me  a  vUain  noir.  Can  I  endure  these 
attacks  without  responding  ?  Be  just,  most  noble 
rignor,  be  just  to  me ;  you  would  not  have  me 
act  like  a  misanthropic  and  philosophical  enemy 
of  women,  and  you  know  very  well  that  it  is  aU 
badinage — nothing  more." 

"But  such  badinage  may  carrv  you  too  far, 
Marco,  and  I  do  not  approve  of  it.*^' 


to  devote  to  the  interests  of  poor  Digia.  Gified 
with  extraordinary  force  of  will,  and  accustomed 
to  do  battle  with  obstinacy  and  prejudice,  he  was 
just  the  man  to  understand  such  a  hard  enter- 
prise. In  the  litile-frequented  port  of  the  little 
island,  he  chanced  to  encounter  both  the  Dalma- 
tian and  the  Albanian,  of  whom  I  had  spokon  to 
him.  The  first  of  them  was  seeking,  firom  town 
to  town,  piastres  for  the  Queen  of  Bavaria ;  and 
the  other,  having  sold  his  doves,  was  returning 
to  Zara  in  the  brigantine  of  his  new  friend.  The 
engineer  imagined  that  their  two  picturesque 
figures  would  be  calculated  to  aid  him  in  his 
task,  and  he  therefore  prayed  them  to  accompanj 
him  to  the  house  of  old  Dolomir.  They  both 
gladly  consented,  and  all  three  were  then  con* 
ducted  to  the  door  of  the  little  vendtM  in  which 
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Uie  father  of  Digia  sold  most  execrable  beer.  At  the 
■ight  of  these  three  strangers,  so  magnificently 
clothed,  Dolomir,  only  aocustomed  to  serring 
pkmghraen  and  farm-labourers,  stared  as  he 
would  have  done  had  he  received  a  visit  from 
ihe  renowned  Haroun-al-Raschid.  A  rapid  coup 
Sanl  sufficed  to  enable  the  engineer  to  judge 
exactly  of  the  man  before  him,  and  to  lay  his 
plans  accordingly.  Digia  recognised  immediately 
both  the  Albanian  and  his  friend,  and  retired  into 
m  comer,  pale  and  trembling.  Half  a  dozen 
cihOdren,  some  stupified,  and  some  terrified,  ran 
into  a  stable,  or  were  pushed  in  by  their  mother, 
who  commanded  them,  with  threats,  to  preserve 
rilence.  AU  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  red  clothes 
(ff  the  Albanian ;  and  when  the  engineer  began 
to  apeak,  which  he  did  before  any  of  the  others, 
ke  was  taken  merely  for  an  interpreter. 

*>  Dolomif,**  said  the  engineer,  **  we  are  come 
lo  try  to  take  your  daughter  away  from  you.  But 
do  not  intend  to  contest  your  parental  authority ; 
we  hope  that  the  step  we  advise  will  be  found 
moet  pleasing  in  even  your  eyes.  Answer  us, 
therefore,  candidly  this  one  question  :  what  were 
yoor  motives  for  recalling  your  daughter  from 
Tonioe  ?" 

It  was  designedly  that  the  engineer  attacked 
Us  adversary  on  the  weakest  side,  by  obliging 
him  to  speak  at  the  commencement  of  the 
conference.  He  knew  that  by  so  doing  he 
Aonld  intimidate  the  tavern-keeper,  as  he  did  in 
reality.    Bolomir  began  to  blubber. 

^'  Ezcase  me,"  he  said,  as  well  as  he  could, 
*Bnd  let  your  lordships  pardon  me  my  ignorance. 
A  poor  Pagote  does  not  know  how  to  express 
Mmself  In  fine  language." 

^  Speak  how  you  Uke,  in  your  own  fSuhlon,** 
leplled  the  engineer,  **  provided  only  that  it  be 
eai^didly  and  with  fireedom." 

Thereupon  the  father  of  Digia  commenced  an 
obscure  and  trivial  story,  in  which  he  said  that 
he  had  believed  that  the  gondolier  had  seduced 
his  daughter ;  the  only  foundation  for  this  belief 
hinted  at  being  the  evil  reputation  of  the  nicolitti. 
**  Ton  are  entirely  deceived,  then,"  interrupted 
the  engineer ;  **  your  daughter  was  really  about 
to  marry  Marco,  when  you  sent  for  her  to  return 
home.  This  thrice  puissant  Albanian  siguor,  and 
this  thrice  honourable  Dalmatian  noble,  are 
c^me  here  as  witnesses  in  Digla*s  favour,  and  to 
assert  her  innocence.  It  is  strange  that  a  father 
^annot  recognise  for  himself  the  truth  of  such  a 
mtftlT  But  you  must  have  been  imposed  upon. 
We  ^ree  are  all  friends  of  your  daughter,  and 
to  see  her  made  happy.  You  have  deprived 
rf  the  pleasure  of  marrying  her." 
^Sut  I  have  found  her  another  husband," 
bolomir,  gathering  a  little  assurance, 
'es,  Fran9ois  Knapen,  is  it  not  ?**  asked  the 
leer;  **  the  same  who  has  excited  you  to  so 
Lt  your  daughter,  and  who  has  also  foully 
Iniated  her." 

fagarir  exclaimed  Dolomir,  «*  would    to 
'he  had  calumniated  her!" 
'*  Tou  have  a  hard  head,  I  see,"  responded  the 
eegineer.     *•  And  yoo,  Digia,  why  do  you  not 
pretest  the  truth  f" 

**AJ|b!  I  do,  your  excellency,"  replied  the 
maliiat   **l    have  done  so  from  morning  to 


night,  but  all  in  vain.    Knapen  has  petfectiy 
bewitched  my  father." 

'*  Tes,  bewitched — ^that  Is  Just  the  word,"  pol 
in  her  mother. 

"Well,  we  Win  try  to  break  the  charm,'*  said 
the  engineer.  "  Let  Francois  Knapen  be  fbund, 
and  brought  befbre  us." 

"  I  am  here,"  said  the  young  Croat,  coming 
out  of  his  hiding-place  behind  the  cellar-door. 

"  Come  forward,  monsieur,"  said  the  engineer,- 
whom  Knapen  was  regarding  with  an  insolent 
lookr-"come  forward,  monsieur,  and  let  us  talk 
to  you.  We  are  come  here  on  purpose  to  prove 
that  you  have  calumniated  Digia,  and  occasion^ 
disorder  in  this  family." 

"  I  should  like  to  know  how,"  was  the  answer 
of  the  young  Croat. 

**  Well,  we  will  try  to  tell  you,"  responded  the 
engineer.  **  But  first  let  us  ask  one  question,  it 
is  this: — if  a  girl  of  abandoned  ntanners  were 
offered  to  you  as  a  wife,  would  you  marry  her  f" 

"  Ko,  slgnor,"  replied  the  soldier,  "  certainly 
not." 

**  What  Would  you  call  him,  then,  who  sought 
to  marry  another's  mistress  ?" 

The  Croat  felt  the  Uoir,  when  too  Uite,  and  did 
not  answer. 

"  We  should  an  say  that  he  was  a  vile  wretch,* 
continued  the  engineer.  **  Well,  monsieur,  thto 
being  agreed  upon,  one  of  two  things  is  true :— - 
either  you  have  deceived  Dolomir,  and  calumni* 
ated  his  daughter,  or  you  are  the  man  whom  ww 
have  just  spoken  of,  lost  to  every  sense  of  shame 
and  decency,  since  yon  have  sought  Digia  In 
marriage.  Which  do  you  choose?  Whalba¥er 
you  to  answer  t" 

Knapen,  disconcerted,  could  only  throw  M 
angry  glance  at  his  interlocutor,  and  murmur, 
hesitatingly,  "  when  one  loves,  one  passes  over 
little  things,  and—" 

"  But  this  Is  not  a  little  thing,"  interrupted 
the  engineer;  "it  is  the  more  than  life,  the 
reputation  of  a  young  girL  Tou  cannot  deny 
that,  either  out  of  love  or  jealousy,  you  have 
used  unlawful  means  to  gain  your  end',  and  dis- 
pose of  your  rival.  You  have  robbed  your 
mistress  of  the  affection  arid  esteem  of  her 
father,  in  order  to  assure  to  yourself  a  womai 
whom  you  deem  worthy  of  your  own  esteem,  who 
you  know  is  innocent,  and  possessed  of  an 
excellent  heart  and  many  virtues.  Neither  love 
nor  jealousy  can  excuse  so  grave  a  fault,  or  so 
cruel  and  dishonest  a  proceeding.  But  you  can 
still  in  some  measure  atone  for  it,  by  confesdng 
it  with  humility,  or  repairing  the  evil,  by  saorix 
ficing  to  justice  and  to  truth  a  love  which  is  not 
reciprocated  by  Its  object,  and  by  thus  restoring 
to  the  young  maiden  the  tenderness  of  her 
father,  and  that  husband  of  which  your  culpable 
manoeuvres  have  deprived  her.  If  you  resign 
yourself  with  a  good  grace  to  this  painful  effort, 
you  will  play,  iSter  all,  by  far  the  best  part  in 
the  drama.  We  will  endeavour  to  console  you, 
and  will  confess  that  the  love  which  could  drive 
to  such  extremities  a  young  man  capable  of  so^ 
much  generosity  and  devotion  was  great  inde^.' 
In  fact,  this  is  what  you  had  on  all  account 
better  do,  for  your  first  position  is  not  tenable, 
and  if  you  persist  in  the  endeavour  to  sustain  iL . 
you  will  condemn  your  honour.    If  anything^ 
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fitrther  be  needed  to  conTinoe  yen,  juet  look  tt 
the  eorrowfol  conntenance  of  Tour  intended 
tither-in-Uw,  who  at  last  oomprenenda  his  error 
and  his  injustice.** 

The  Croat  saw  thai  he  was  lost»  and  now 
only  looked  for  an  outlet  for  his  pride,  for  be 
was  not  disposed  to  occupy  the  hnmble  posiUon 
which  his  adversary  proposed  by  any  means. 

**  Snee  Digia  cannot  resolve  upon  herself  to 
love  me,**  he  said  with  emotion,  **  I  renounce  her. 
With  that  be  satisfied.  This  conspiracy  against 
my  happiness,  which  yon  have  plotted  so  far  off, 
^am  now  sooeeeded  to  the  full  extent  I  have 
nothing  more  to  say,  and  ask  for  neither  consola- 
tion nor  reparation  of  my  hononr.** 

**  Good,  Knapen  T*  replied  the  engineer,  **  that 
is  rather  coerageous.  I  like  yon  for  it,  and  am 
sorry  if  I  have  hurt  your  pride.  I  made  your 
ease  as  bad  as  I  oould,  in  order  to  bring  you  to 
the  sacrifice.  Tou  have  made  it  like  a  man, 
fK>  give  me  your  hand,  just  for  once,  for  I  may 
never  be  in  Pago  any  more,  and  you  have  made 
■le  quite  your  friend  t" 

The  soldier  aid  as  he  was  bidden,  and  a  flash 
•f  joy  lit  up  his  eagle  eye  as  he  gave  his  hand  to 
his  late  adversary,  who  thus  so  entirely  reversed 
in  a  single  moment  his  strain  of  address. 

The  engineer  was  fearful  that  after  his  departure 
the  vanquished  lover  would  endeavour  to  over- 
turn the  new  state  of  things,  and  he  therefore 
said  to  Digia*s  father,  ^  Master  Dolomir,  I  must 
takp  your  daughter  with  me.  So  yon  must 
please  procure  us  a  boat  to  cross  the  water  in  ; 
and  in  the  meantime  let  your  wife  get  dinner 
wady.** 

'*  My  daughter,  a  boat,  and  dinner  !*'  exclaimed 
the  astonished  uvem-keeper.  **I  do  not  give 
people  to  eat,  your  excellency;  my  house  is  only 
a  bierrerU  /*' 

**  Ah  I"  cried  the  Frenchman,  laughing,  "  you 
are  opposing  to  me,  as  usual,  the  great  word  with 
yon  Italians,  *  non-l^utta  * — ^it  is  not  customary ! 
Why,  man,  you  are  not  half  a  tradesman  yet  I 
In  France,  if  yon  went  to  a  baker  for  a  horse- 
shoe, he  would  get  one,  if  be  were  only  sure 
yott*d  pay  forit!*' 

**  Signer  Fran9ois,''  said  the  Albanian  upon 
this,  **  my  basket  of  provisions  is, at  the  service  of 
the  company,  and  I  should  feel  myself  highly 
honoured,  I  assure  you,  if  you  would  prevail  upon 
all  present  here  to  dine  with  me.** 

He  did  not  wait  for  a  reply,  but  sent  his 
servant  to  the  brigantme  to  fetch  a « supply  of 
oold  provisions  and  good  wine,  which,  when  he 
ftniTed,  were  spread  out  on  the  table  of  the 
fWuHza,  The  three  foreigners  ate  together  with 
a  good  appetite,  but  Dolomir  and  Knapen  went 
out  before  the  meal  began,  and  Digia  occupied 
herself  during  its  progress  with  waiUng  upon  the 
three  eignors,  and  her  mother  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  her  daughter's  baggage.  Just  as  Digpa 
was  putting  the  desert,  which  consisted  of  almonds 
and  apples,  upon  the  table,  Dolomir  and  Knapen, 
who  had  been  to  engage  a  boat,  returned,  and 
brought  word  that  no  padrow  would  put  to  sea 
Uiat  evening,  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of 
oontrary  winds.** 

**  Ah  I**  whispered  the  old  Dalmatian  to  the 
Frenchman,  when  he  heard  this,  **they  are 
scheming  to  delay  the  girPs  departure,  that  in 


the  night  they  may  carry  her  into  the  interior  of 
the  island,  and  so  prevent  her  ever  leaving  Pago, 
or,  at  any  rate,  her  going  away  with  us.'* 

**  My  brigantine  teara  not  the  weatlier,**  said 
the  Albanian ;  we  will  go  together  in  it  as  far  as 
Flume ;  that  is,  however,  if  we  can  find  a  proper 
pilot,  one  used  to  the  passage.** 

Digia  ran  out  to  fetch  t^  ablest  pilot  in  the 
islano,  the  old  sailor  who  was  acquainted  minutely 
with  the  whole  cosst,  but  he  declared  pointedly, 
on  his  arriviJ,  that  the  passage  was  impossible. 
Between  Pago  and  the  coast  of  Croatia  is  only  a 
very  narrow  and  a  very  rocky  channel,  and  this 
the  pilot  declared,  with  such  a  wind  as  was  then 
blowing,  it  would  be  madness  to  attempt  to  cross. 

"Do  you  hear  this?**  said  old  Dolomir,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  three  foreigners,  whilst 
Knapen  added,  **  if  your  excellencies  are  at  all 
desirous  of  getting  drowned,  you  have  here  the 
finest  of  all  possible  opportunities.** 

(7b  be  continued,) 


DOinmO  LIFS  IN  TBI  MIODLB  A0K8. 

Bude  were  the  manners  then ;  man  and  wife  ate 
off  the  same  trencher ;  a  few  wooden  handled 
knives,  with  blades  of  rugged  iron,  were  a  luznrv 
for  the  great ;  candles  unknown.  A  servant  girl 
held  a  torch  at  supper;  one,  or  at  most  two, 
mugs  of  coarse  brown  earthenware  formed  aU 
the  drinking  apparatus  in  a  house.  Rich  gentle- 
men wore  clotht  s  of  unlined  leather.  Ordinary 
persons  scarcely  ever  touched  flesh  meat  Noble- 
men drunk  little  or  no  wine  in  summer— a  little 
com  seemed  wealth.  Women  had  trivial  marriage 
portions — even  ladies  dressed  extremely  plam. 
The  chief  part  of  a  &mily*s  expense  was  what  the 
males  spent  in  arms  and  horses,  none  of  which 
however,  were  very  good  or  very  showy ;  and 
grandees  had  to  lay  out  money  on  their  lofty 
towers.  In  Dante*s  comparatively  polished  times, 
ladies  began  to  paint  their  cheeks  by  way  of 
finery,  going  to  the  theatre — and  to  use  less 
assiduity  in  spinning  and  plying  their  distaff. 
What  is  only  a  symptom  of  prosperity  in  large, 
is  the  sure  sign  of  ruin  in  small  states.  So  in 
Florence  he  might  very  well  deplore  what  in 
London  or  Paris  woald  be  to  cause  a  smOe. 
Wretchedly,  indeed,  plebians  hovelled;  and  if 
noble  castles  were  cold,  dark,  and  dreary  every- 
where, they  were  infinitely  worse  in  Italy,  from 
the  horrible  modes  of  torture,  characteristic 
cruelty,  too  frightful  to  dwell  on.  Few  of  die 
infamous  structures  built  at  the  times  treated  of, 
stand  at  present.  Yet  their  ruins  disclose  rue- 
ful comers. — Bietory  of  the  Order  of  St.  Joh$ij 
ofjeruaalem. 

The  belief  that  guardian  spirits  hover  around 
the  paths  of  men  covers  a  mighty  truth,  for 
every  beautiful,  pure,  and  good  thought  which 
the  heart  holds  is  an  angel  of  mercy,  purifying 
and  guarding  the  soul. 

A  drunkard  cursing  the  moon, — a  maniac 
foaming  at  some  magnificent  statue,  which  stands 
serene  and  safe  above  his  reach — or  a  rufiSao 
crushing  roses  on  his  way  to  midnight  plunder, 
is  but  a  type  of  the  sad  work  which  a  clever,  but 
heartless  and  unimaginative,  critic  often  makes  of 
works  of  genius.  j 
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Tto  yomis  l*4sr  ttodents  of^— 

tafenmed,  that  term  oommenoes  ■gain  on  Kondi^ 

tedliutant. 

I  promised,  dear  Fanny,  to  warn  yon, 

If  ever  my  love  took  a  tarn ; 
Well,  that  moment  has  come  and  I  scorn  you ; 

The  cause  of  my  fickleness  learn ; 
Have  you  heard  of  the  feminine  college  ? 

No  illiterate  ladies  for  me ; 
Just&ncy  the  glory— the  knowledge— 

Of  a  woman  who  takes  her  degree ! 

Greek,  Latin,  French,  Hebrew,  and  German ; 

8be*s  a  damsel  of  exquisite  parts : 
i8he  will  pen  yon  an  ode,  or  a  sermon— 
'    In  short  she's  a  Spinster  of  Arts. 
^  A.  on  her  card  may  now  figure : 

What  an  air— a  position— has  she  I 
Only  think  of  the  talents— the  vigor— 

Of  women  who  take  their  degree  1 

Theology,  History,  Science, 

From  all  fountains  of  learning  she'll  quaff; 
She  will  wear  a  proud  look  of  defiance, 

And  walk  tike  a  moral  giraffe. 
Nim  your  boarding-school  misses  wholl  sigh  fotf 

What  is  simple  Hiss  M.,  or  Miss  E.  ? 
No,  no;  thi$  is  the  woman  to  die  for— 

When  once  she  has  got  her  degree. 

There*8  a  chance  for  you  yet  then,  sweet  Fanny; 

Matrteulate— don*t  lose  a  day; 
I  should  like  you  love,  better  than  any, 

The  moment  you  win  the  S.  A. 
Of  mere  commonplace  nymphs  I  am  weary ; 

A  duchess  were  nothing  to  me; 
Ay,  rd  turn  up  my  nose  at  a  Pm, 

Unless  she  had  got  her  degree  T' 
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nOX  THE  DANI8B  OV  HENBIITTA  NIELSOK. 

A  TaEMJDTDous  paulc  seized  upon  our  whole 
neighbourhood,  when  suddenly  one  day,  during 
the  war  of  184B,  tlie  report  was  spread  that  the 
German  ft*eo-oorp8  had  penetrated  as  far  as  our 
northern  fiart  of  Jutland,  had  taken  AaJborg,  Yi- 
borg,  and  other  towns,  and  were  now  advancing 
in  our  direction.  The  church-bells  were  instantly 
pot  in  motion,  and  were  immediately  answered 
bj  those  of  l^e  a<iyoining  parish.  All  the 
young  men  of  our  village  apd  the  environs  sallied 
forth,  armed  with  scythes  and  pitchforks,  to  meet 
the  enemy,  who,  it  was  sud,  were  approaching 
the  H — bierg  Hills.  Even  our  otherwise  calm 
and  quiet  parsonage  was  in  a  state  of  tumult  and 
eoofogion — we  women  being  entirely  left  to  our, 
own  devices,  for  mv  fkther  was  absent  on  busi- 
aesiB,  and  our  male  uurm-servants  had  joined  the 
other  volunteers. 

In  her  perplexity,  my  mother  summoned  the 
Boaid-servants  to  a  council  of  war ;  and  all  made 
their  appearance,  wiUi  the  exception  of  Dorthe, 
the  brewery-maid,  who  had  been  seen  going  to 
the  back  of  the  house  with  a  spade  in  her  band 


— *  probably,^  as  Marion  the  housemaid  expressed 
it,  *  with  the  intention  of  burying  her  mammon.* 
The  council  began  by  my  mother  making  a  pro* 
posal,  which  was  opposed  by  my  sister  Julia — 
and  two  parties  were  thus  immediately  formed^- 
my  mother,  however,  being  in  the  m^ority,  as 
her  proposal  was  adopted  by  the  cook,  the  house- 
maid, and  the  fat  old  woman  who  weeds  the  gar» 
den;  while  Julia  was  supported  only  by  the  li^^ 
girl  who  tends  the  poultry,  but  who  spoke  so 
shrill,  that  it  was  very  evident  it  was  not  every 
day  the  was  allowed  to  speak  at  all.  I  stood^  by 
in  moody  silence,  feeling  that  I  had  no  sensible 
proposal  to  make,  when  suddenly  all  deliberation 
was  put  an  end  to  by  the  appearance  of  a  peasant 
girl  mounted  on  a  pOor  jaded  mare,  which  she 
was  urging  to  its  utmost  speed,  and  who,  in  pass* 
Ing  the  parsonage,  cried  out  in  a  voice  of  terror; 
*  They  are  coming !  they  are  coming  I  Bun,  run 
for  your  lives !  What  else  can  we  poor  helpless 
women  dof  But  her  words,  by  increasing  our 
alarm,  only  made  us  more  irresolute  and  helpless 
than  before ;  and  were  staring  at  each  other  in 
stupid  dismay,  when  Dorthe,  rushing  in,  caught 
our  invalid  grandmother  In  her  arms,  and  calling 
to  us  to  follow  her  to  the  cellar,  bore  the  old  wo- 
man thither,  and  deposited  her  gently  on  a  be^> 
of  bed-clothes  she  had  prepared  for  her. 

Borthe  was  a  stout  square-built  peasant-girf^ 
with  strong  sunburnt  arms  and  hands,  and,  on 
ordinary  occasions,  a  composure,  almost  amount- 
ing to  the  phlegmatic,  was  spread  over  her  whole 
being.  This,  together  with  an  uncommon  degree 
of  reserve,  had  rendered  her  so  uninteresting  in 
our  eyes,  that  we  had  given  much  less  attention 
to  her  than  we  usually  bestowed  on  our  servants; 
and  thus,  although  she  bad  already  been  six 
months  in  our  service,  she  was  sUll  quite  s 
strangerJf  us.  But,  as  is  ever  the  case  in  deci- 
sive moinents,  the  master-mind  had  taken  ths 
lead;  and  in  a  few  momenta  we  were  all  busily 
employed  in  carrying  out  the  orders  of  our  hith- 
erto so  little  esteemed  brewery-ipaid,  whose  en- 
ergy and  decision  seemed  to  inspire  us  all  with 

new  life.  ^  ,    ^       ,^   .    . 

She  explained  to  us  in  a  few  words  that  she  had 
walled  up  the  cellar  windows — this  is  what  she 
bad  used  the  spade  for— and  advised  us  to  trans- 
fer ourselves  and  as  many  of  our  valuables  as", 
posuble,  to  this  place  of  safety,  the  entrance  to 
which  was  in  a  remote  part  of  the  house,  and 
might  easily  be  concealed  by  a  large  chest  or 
some  such  large  thing.  This  Dorthe  proposed  to 
place  before  it  when  we  were  all  in  saiety.  *  And 
you,  Borthe,'  I  asked  in  amaaement— *  will  you 
remain  here  quite  alone  to  receive  those  notori- 
ous vaeabonds?* 

*  I  am  not  alone  while  I  have  this,'  she  an- 
swered in  a  somewhat  sad  but  earnest  tone,  taking 
up  a  gun  which  was  placed  against  the  wall,  and 
which,  the  other  servants  afterwards  told  us,  had 
belonged  to  her  father,  who  had  been  a  game- 
keeper, and  which  she  looked  upon  as  her  great- 
est treasure. 

*Oan  you  fire  it,  Borthe?'  I  sgaui  exclaimed  m 

surprise. 

'  No,'  she  replied,  and  her  countenance  now 
assumed  a  lively  roguish  expression ;  'but  I  can 
take  aim;  and  my  father  dften  told  me  that,  in 
time  of  war,  the  empty  barrel  of  a  gun  might,  hi 
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ah  em«iV6ncy,  produce  u  nraeh  effect  as  a  whole 
vblley  of  musket-balis ;  and  so  I  have  thought, 
that  if  I  am  forced  to  it,  I  will  giTe  them  a  little 

We  had  been  locked  op  in  the  cdlar  a  qaarter 
of  an  hour — the  longe^  quarter  of  an  hour  I  ever 
ecperienced— listening  with  anzietj  to  catch  aome 
•ennda  that  should  annonnee  to  us  the  approach 
of  the  dreaded  enemy,  when  at  lencth  the  clatter 
of  wooden  shoes  and  the  sound  of  noisy  voices 
reached  onr  ears.  Onr  hearts  sunk.  A  few  mo- 
ments more  spent  in  a  state  of  dreadful  suspense, 
and  the  key  of  the  cellar-door  was  heard  to  turn 
iff  the  lock.  *  Heavens!  have  they  already  dis- 
covered onr  hiding-place  V  The  door  opened— 
k  was  Dorthe,  who  came  to  deliver  us,  mute  and 
wkh  downcast  eyes,  as  if  heartily  ashamed  of  all 
the  energy  and  aetlvi^  she  had  displayed  to  no 
purpose.  The  voices  and  footsteps  wa  had  heard 
were  those  of  our  own  people  returning  from 
their  wild-goose  chase  after  the  enemy,  3ia  ru- 
aiour  of  their  presence  in  our  part  of  the  country 
having  been  a  pure  fiU>rication  I 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  wo  all  felt  rather  fool- 
Id)  ;  and,  what  was  worse,  the  mUk  which  was  on 
the  fire  had  boiled  over,  the  bacon  that  was  fry- 
ing had  been  burnt,  the  fire  had  gone  ont,  and 
all  prospect  of  a  warm  dinner  for  the  men  was 
lost.  However,  we  gave  then  some  eold  salt 
meat,  and  a  glass  of  brandy  each,  with  the  pro- 
mise of  a  warm  supper,  and  this  restored  their 
good-humour.  They  were,  however,  all  in  a  state 
of  too  great  excitement  to  take  their  usual  mid- 
day nap,  but  dispersed  in  groups  about  the  yard. 
My  sister  Julia  and  myself  drew  near  to  our 
upper  farm-servant  Niels,  a  fine  manly  felk>w, 
who  had  taken  up  his  station  at  the  chopping- 
block,  and  who  had  previously  given  notice  of  his 
intention  to  join  the  array  as  a  volunteer.    After 


but  lend  him  some  clothes  for  the  little  one.  But 
by  and  by,  when  the  bottle  had  gone  its  rounds^ 
and  he  had  got  her  to  sing  for  them— for  Dortha 
always  bad  a  sweet  voice — then  he  would  be  as 
roUicky  as  ever,  and  call  her  his  little  singing 
bird)  his  Gatalini ;  for  you.  must  know  the  game- 
keeper was  very  fond  of  talking  French  when  he 
was  in  liquor.  He  had  served  in  the  wars  und» 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  he  never  could  foiget 
that.' 

*  That  Was,  indeed,  a  very  bad  way  to  bring  np 
a  child.' 

*  Yes,  wasn't  it?  And  when  any  one  told  hia 
as  how  he  was  keeping  Dorthe  from  her  school- 
learning,  he  would  answer  that  he  did  no  such 
thing,  for  be  taught  her  himselfl  Then  he  would 
send  the  parson  a  brace  of  hares,  and  so  that 
matter  was  settled.  But  it  must  have  been  a 
queer  sort  of  teaching  that ;  for  when  Dorthe 
was  so  old  that  she  was  to  go  to  the  parson,^  she 
could  not  spell  even  the  first  commandment,  and 
was  turned  out.  This  put  the  gamekeeper  in  a 
towering  rage.  He  went  right  straight  to  the 
parsonage,  all  spattered  over  with  mud  as  he 
came  from  hunting,  and  people  say  that  he  gave 
the  parson  a  sound  ratbg,  and  told  him  that 
Dorthe  knew  her  Christendom  as  well  as  he  did« 
though  she  could  not  read  a  book  through  word 
for  word,  title-page  and  i^.  But  that  was  Jvst 
what  the  parson  would  have  her  know  how  to  do. 
He  wasn't  overfond  of  questionings  and  ezplanv 
dons,  but  what  stood  in  the  books  they  must  not 
know  by  halves  if  he  was  to  *'  lay  hands  on  them." 
He  was  very  strict  in  that  matter,  particularly — 
perhaps  I  ought  not  to  say  so,  but  so  the  story 
went — particularly  with  poor  folk's  children.* 

*  Indeed r 

'  Yes;  but  the  keeper  was  as  testy  as  the  par- 
son when  he  had  taken  anything  into  his  head. 


talking  to  him  a  little  while  about  the  prospects  and  he  did  not  rest  until  he  got  permission  to 


of  the  war,  we  expressed  to  him  our  admiration 
of  the  courage  and  presence  of  mind  evinced  by 
the  brewery-maid,  whom  he  had  recommended  to 
OB.  Niels  was  not  surprised  as  we  had  been. 
*  Did  I  not  answer  for  Dorthe  being  a  thoroughly 
y  trustworthy  girl  when  I  reoommended  her  to 
Misses?' said  he. 

*  You  must  have  known  her  before,  tlien,'  I  re- 
jeined.    ^  Tell  us  something  about  her.' 

*  There  is  not  much  to  be  said  about  her,  poor 
thing,'  answered  Niels ;  '  she  has  never  known 
what  it  is  to  be  happy.  Her  mother  she  lost 
early,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  her  father  was  not 
good  for  much.  To  be  sure,  as  a  gamekeeper  be 
was  clever  enough,  and  might  have  been  well  to 
do  in  the  world,  but  instead  of  that,  he  spent  all 
his  earnings  in  the  public-house.  In  bis  way,  he 
was  very  fond  of  tho  girl,  and  used  to  call  her 
tiie  apple  of  his  eye ;  but  it  was  a  queer  way  he 
had  of  showing  his  love  for  her.  From  the  time 
she  was  a  little  creature,  he  would  never  leave 
her  out  of  his  sight,  but  would  have  her  follow 
him  about  when  he  went  aphunting,  in  rain  and 
cold,  in  storm  aud  sunshine.  Then,  when  they 
came  to  the  public-house  in  the  evening,  and  peo- 
ple said :  **  The  Lord  preserve  us,  Hans  Game- 
keeper, how  do  you  treat  that  child !"  yes,  then 
he  would  busy  himself  to  get  her  warmed  and 
dried,  and  was  willing  to  give  the  publican's  wife 
«tt  the  game  he  had  killed  that  day^  if  she  would 


send  the  girl  to  another  parson.  This  one  was 
a  young  man,  who  had  lately  come  into  the  living, 
and  he  took  matters  in  a  different  way  from  the 
other.  He  was  so  pleased  with  Dorthe's  Chris- 
tendom, that  he  placed  her  abovef  all  the  farmer's 
daughters ;  and  this  had  nearly  set  him  at  logger- 
heads with  the  whole  parish ;  but  when  the  day 
of  confirmation  came,  and  Dorthe  read  so  that  it 
rang  tlirough  the  church,  and  answered^  the  par- 
son in  words  that  made  them  all  stare  with  won- 
der, while  the  others,  as  soon  as  they  had  dons 
with  the  book,  stuttered  and  stammered,  and 
knew  neither  beginning  nor  end,  then  they 
couldn't  help  seeing  that  the  parson  had  done 
right.' 

*  That  must  have  been  a  happy  day  for  Dorthe.' 

*  Yes ;  it  was  her  first  really  happy  day,  and 
and  also  her  last.  At  that  time  she  was  well 
thought  of  by  everybody,  and  might  have  got 
service  in  ever  so  many  places ;  but  that  was  not 
to  be,  and  she  had  hard  times  before  her,  poor 
silly  thing  I  Her  father  had  grown  infirm,  and 
could  not  go  about  as  he  used  to  do,  so  he  could 


*  To  be  prepared  for  oonflnnation. 

t  It  is  usual  in  Denmark  to  place  the  younR  persons 
to  be  conftrmcsd  according  to  their  rank,  as  well  when 
attending  the  relif^ous  claaae§  at  the  clersyman's  hooae, 
as  in  the  church  on  the  day  of  couflrmation. 

X  Oonflrmatlott  is  preceded  by  pu  jUc  examination  la 
the  church* 
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tiD  kmger  keep  his  rituation  as  gamekeeper,  biit 
WW  obliged  to  hang  his  rifle  on  the  wall.  A  few 
jean  then  passed  irRhoot  my  erer  seehig  the 
gmekeeper  or  his  daughter,  for  I  was  far  away 
ia  anotlwr  neighboarbood ;  but,  as  I  afterwards 
bsard,  Dorthe  went  thnmgfa  much  hardship  and 
auaeiy  daring  that  time,  as  yoD  may  easily  con- 
eeire,  for  there  was  no  land  to  their  boine,  and 
vdth  the  work  of  her  hands  she  had  to  provide 
food  and  clothing  for  them  both.  It  is  true  she 
might  haTe  been  better  off  had  she  listened  to 
them  that  advised  her  to  let  her  father  go  upon 
Ike  parish,  and  then  get  into  service  herself.  Bot 
to  ibis  she  answered,  that  as  long  as  she  had  a 
inir  of  hands  to  work  with,  ber  father  should  not 
te  a  borden  to  the  parish,  were  they  to  offer  her 
tfin  days  of  plenty  for  one ;  nay,  were  they  even 
%9  offfer  te  clothe  her  in  silk  and  gold,  she  would 
not  forsake  him  in  his  old  days.  And  so  true 
#a8  she  to  her  word,  say  the  folks  thereabouts, 
tiist  until  the  day  of  bis  death  the  keeper  lived 
fike  a  squire,  while  poor  Dorthe  put  herself  on 
abort  allowance,  and  suffered  actual  want 
'  *  It  £s  now  about  six  or  seven  years  ago,  the 
iHnter  before  I  came  here  to  the  parsonage,  when  I 
was  serving  the  doctor  up  yonder,!  was  awakened 
0Be  Digbt  by  the  tremendous  barking  of  the  dogs. 
Thinking  that  it  was  ihost  likely  a  carriage  come 
tb  letch  the  doctor,  I  comforted  myself  with  the 
tbonght  that  I  and  the  horses— for  I  was  coach- 
nan  then — would  be  allowed  to  remain  quietly 
&  oar  beds.  I  listened  and  listened ;  no,  there 
was  no  carriage ;  but  the  do^  continued  to  bark, 
sM  I  could  both  see  and  hear  that  a  dreadfhl 
itorm  was  raging.  Presently,  I  heard  a  gentle 
aoise  at  my  window,  like  some  one  fumbling  and 
ttpping  against  the  panes,  and  sounds  of  a  wail- 
ing voice,  but  words  I  could  not  distinguish.* 

•  Tou  were  out  of  bed  and  at  the  window  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  Nielft,  I  am  sure,' said  I 
•geHy. 

•  0  yes,  as  soon  as  I  could  get  on  my  wooden 
dices,'  answered  Kiels  with  true  Jutland  deliber- 
ition ;  '  for  the  mud-floor  was  very  damp.  The 
lapping  had  just  begun  again  when  I  got  to  the 
window.  But,  Heaven  preserve  us,  what  dread- 
ftd  weather  it  was !  Snow  and  sleet  beat  into 
riiyfaoe,  and  the  open  lattice  said  "no"  twice 
before  I  could  get  it  open.  Tes,  and  outside 
itood  a  woman  I  It  was  no  other  than  the  game- 
keeper^B  Dorthe.  The  poor  girl  had  trudged  six 
mOes,*  through  bogs  and  over  ditches,  in  such 
weather  that  you  would  not  have  driven  out  a 
dog,  to  fetch  the  doctor  to  her  father,  who  was 
dying :  but  the  doctor  had  refused  to  go'— 

'  Had  refused  to  go  to  a  dying  man  r 

•  Why,  you  see,  miss,  the  old  gentleman  was 
very  loath  to  go  out  in  the  night  when  he  could 
bdp  it,  and  I  will  say  nothing  of  that;  but  he 
had  answered  her  harshly  and  jeerindy  as  well, 
that  as  her  &ther  had  now  been  ill  four  years, 
and  had  never  sent  for  the  doctor,  it  was  no  use 
doing  so  now  that  death  had  probably  got  a  tight 
l^pe  of  him.  Now,  this  was  in  a  manner  true 
enough:  but  as  the  poor  young  woman  had  come 
•0  lonff  and  wearisome  a  way  to  fetch  him,  and 
had  pkced  ber  whole  trust  in  him,  he  might 

*  One  Bamsh  mfie  ia  somothing  more  than  Hour  Bng- 
Wonea 


therefore,  at  least  have  given  her  some  mixture 
for  the  sick  man ;  it  would  have  comforted  her, ' 
and  most  likely  have  done  him  some  little  good 
too.  Wen,  Dorthe  had  known  me  ever  since 
she  was  a  child,  and  knew  that  I  was  in  service 
at  the  Doctor's,  and  that  I  stood  well  with  my 
master  and  mistress ;  so  she  bad  now  come  to  me 
to  ask  to  try  if  I  could  not  persuade  the  doctoi' 
to  go  and  see  her  fathef.  But  this  was  not  to  be 
thought  of.  I  had  by  me  a  bottle  of  medicine, 
however,  with  which  I  had  helped  others  in  very 
dlfBcult  cases ;  it  tasted  like  venom  and  gall,  but ' 
it  did  well  enough  to  help,  so  I  gave  Dorthe  the 
bottle  to  bring  home  to  her  fktber.  It  is  true,  I 
thought  as  the  doctor  did,  that  most  likely  there 
was  no  cure  for  his  complaint,  but  that  medicine 
had  never  done  harm  to  any  one.  And  now  the 
poor  girl  was  to  go  back  again ;  !t  was  almost  a 
matter  of  life  and  death  in  such  weather,  drip- 
ping wet  and  shaking  with  cold  as  sh-*.  was.  See* 
ing  this,  I  did  a  thing  I  never  shall  regret,  even 
should  the  doctor  get  to  know  it,  and  abuse  me 
well  for  it :  I  loosened  Stoffer — he  was  the  horse; 
in  reality,  his  name  was  Christophanes,  but  we 
servants  always  called  him  Stoffer,  and  beseemed' 
to  like  it  best — I  loosened  Stoffer,  and  drew  him^ 
out  of  the  stable,  though,  to  tell  the  truth,  it  did' 
not  seem  much  to  his  taste,  for  he  grew  quittf 
restive  when  he  got  his  nose  outside  the  stable 
door,  and  felt  what  kind  of  weither  it  was;  but 
he  might  as  well  have  spared  his  trouble.  I 
threw  a  cloth  over  him,  placed  Dorthe,  who  had 
on  a  pur  of  dry  stockings  of  mine,  and  was  wrap- 
ped  up  in  my  thickest  greatcoat,  on  his  back, 
myself  in  front  of  her,  and  off  we  started.  Stoffer 
had  his  freaks  and  fancies,  but  when  you  gave 
him  time  to  come  round,  and  coaxed  him  a  Uttloj 
he  was  as  eood-natured  a  beast  as  ever  was.  It 
was  as  ff  he  understood  where  we  were  going, 
and  was  in  as  great  a  hurry  as  any  of  us;  other* 
wise  I  cannot  think  how  it  was  we  reached  the 
keeper's  cottage  in  so  short  a  time,  in  such  a  dark 
and  stormy  night  too.  It  was  quite  awful  how 
Dorthe  loved  that  poor  ne'er-do-well  of  a  father 
of  hers.  She  never  spoke  a  word  the  whole  of 
the  way ;  but  now  and  then  she  laid  her  head  on 
my  shoulder,  and  then  I  could  perceive  that  she 
was  crying,  but  quite  softly.  When  we  got  td 
our  Journey's  end,  I  had  not  time  to  stop  the 
horse  before  she  was  down  and  in  the  cottage ; 
but  just  as  I  was  going  to  bring  Stoffer  under 
shelter,  for  he  stood  much  in  need  of  it,  she 
came  rushing  out  again,  laid  hold  of  the  halter, 
and  said :  **  God  forgive  you,  Niels,  if  you  were 
going  away  without  even  giving  me  time  to  say 
thank  you !  Do  you  not  as  much  as  care  to  know 
if  he  is  still  alive?  Is  there  no  one  in  the  wide, 
wide  world  who  cares  for  him  but  me  f"  And 
then  she  clasped  her  hands  together,  and  began 
to  cry  so  bitterly,  that  it  cut  me  to  the  heart's 
core.  I  told  her,  as  was  the  truth,  that  I  had 
never  meant  to  go  away  without  looking  in  upon 
her  father.  Then  she  wiped  her  eyes,  and  said ; 
"  Qod  bless  you,  Niels !  Never  shah  I  forget  how 
you  have  helped  me  and  comforted  me  this  night.** 
We  then  went  in ;  and  I  can  assure  yon,  miss, 
that  Dorthe  was  as  cleanly  and  as  tidy  as  needs 
be,  even  before  she  went  to  her  aunt's,  who  wants 
to  have  the  merit  of  having  taught  her  everything, 
for  no  nobleman,  I  am  sure,  sleeps  in  a  whiter 
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and  cleaner  bed  than  the  one  ihe  old  gamekeeper 
died  til.' 

'He  died,  then f 

'  Tea.  1 8aw  at  once  that  he  had  not  mnch 
time  lef^  althoagh  he  knew  I>orthe  directly  we 
flame  in,  and  he  turned  his  face  roand  to  na.  I 
went  up  to  the  bed  and  spoke  to  him,  but  he  did 
not  answer  me,  and  continued  to  look  at  his 
daagbter.  Wherever  she  moved,  his  eyes  fol- 
lowed her  so  Btrangely.  Quite  right  in  his  head 
he  was  not,  for  he  soon  began  to  talk  wildly, 
mentioning  names,  and  speaking  to  people  who 
bad  been  dead  ever  so  long,  just  as  they  were 
standing  before  him.  Dorthe,  he  would  have  it, 
had  wings.  Sorry  wings  they  were  1  It  was  the 
oorners  of  the  handkerehief  she  had  tied  round 
her  head,  and  which  were  white  with  snow. 
Then,  again^  he  would  fancy  he  was  in  France; 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  goings  on  he  had  seen 
there,  and  would  put  his  hand  to  his  head,  as  if 
he  was  going  to  wave  his  hat  to  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  and  all  the  rest  of  it  In  short,  it  was 
death  that  had  hold  of  him,  and,  indeed,  he  said 
that  it  had  been  watching  him  all  the  time  Dorthe 
was  away.  The  poor  girl  turned  as  white  as 
a  sheet  when  she  heard  him  talk  so  wildly; 
but  nevertheless  she  went  to  the  cupboard,  and 
poured  me  out  a  glass  of  brandy — and  very  good 
brandy  it  was — that  kept  me  warm  until  I  sot 
home.  When  she  had  done  this,  she  said: 
"Niels,  will  you  now  help  me  to  give  him  the 
mixture  ?"*  But  she  could  hardly  get  out  the 
words  for  sobbing.  "  To  be  sure  I  will  help  you," 
said  I ;  and  so  said,  so  done.  The  medicine  went 
down  easily  enough,  and  I  daresay  it  was  that 
kept  life  in  him  until  towards  mid-day— then  it 
was  all  over.' 

*  How  did  Dorthe  take  it  V 

*  Why,  you  see,  miss,  she  is  one  of  those  khid 
of  people  who  keep  everything  to  themselves.— 
She  did  not  whimper  or  take  on  like  other  wo- 
men-folk ;  but,  nevertheles,  she  must  have  sor- 
rowed sorely;  for  when  the  bUcksmith's  wife 
said  to  her  one  day  when  she  wanted  to  comfort 
her,  that  she  need  not  take  her  father^s  death  so 
much  to  heart,  for  he  had  not  been  so  overkind 
to  her ;  and  that  he  drank  like  a  sponge ;  while 
she  hardly  got  food  enough  to  keep  life  in  her ; 
and  that,  when  she  was  a  child,  he  had  let  her 
go  about  barefooted,  when  there  was  snow  on  the 
ground  and  ice  on  the  water— they  say  Dorthe 
was  so  wrath,  that  she  struck  the  table  with  her 
fist,  and  told  the  blacksmith's  wife,  that  if  she 
bad  not  got  food,  it  was  because  ^e  did  not  ask 
for  any  ;  and  that  thoilg*i  she  mifht  have  gone 
barefooted,  she  never  remembered  having  been 
oold.  ^fter  that,  no  one  ever  attempted  to  com- 
fort Dorthe  in  that  way.' 

'  And  what  became  of  poor  Dorthe  afterwardsf 
'Poor  Dorthe !  you  may  well  say  so,  miss.  She 
went  to  live  with  a  she-devil  of  an  aunt,  who 
treated  her  like  a  dog.  This  aunt  had  two  high 
and  mighty  daughters,  who  were  to  be  brought 
up  like  fine  ladies,  and  marry  farmers,  and  Dor- 
the was  to  be  their  drudge.  Poor  silly  thing! 
she  Reamed  soon  enough  the  truth  of  the  say- 
ing, that  there  is  no  taskmaster  as  hard  as  a  kins- 
man.' 

*  But  why  did  she  not  rather  take  service  among 
strangers  V 


*  Why,  yon  see,  thai  was  not  so  easy  a  matter. 
At  that  time,  Dorthe  coold  neither  do  fine  work 
nor  coarse,  as  they  say.  The  gamekeeper  had 
never  had  any  land,  so  field  labor  she  had  not 
learned ;  and  all  the  bread  and  beer  they  need 
they  bought  at  the  public  house  with  the  few 
pennies  ahe  earned  by  twisting  straw-ropes,  so 
baking  and  brewing  she  did  not  learn  either.— 
But  the  aunt  was  a  thrifty  housewife,  and  Dorthe 
was  taught  well  in  her  house;  although  she  also 
paid  well  for  the  teaching,for  ^efi^^ged  for  them 
all,  and  had  to  bear  hard  treatment  into  the  bar- 
gain. And  as  is  always  the  case  when  oar  near* 
est  treat  us  badly,  others  follow  their  ezample,80 
it  was  in  Dorthe's  case  also.  For  instance,  if  they 
took  her  once  in  a  way  to  a  merry-making  at  aom« 
neighbour's,  she  used  always  to  be  pushed  away 
into  some  comer,  and  no  one  danced  with  her, 
while  the  aunt  and  her  two  fine  ladies  were  nerer 
off  the  floor.  To  be  sore,  she  was  not  one  of 
those  who  put  themselves  forward^and  those  that 
don't  hav'n't  much  chance.' 

'Perhaps  Dorthe  could  notdanoe.' 

*  Is  there  any  of  us  who  can't  dance  when  we 
hear  the  fiddle  V  answered  Niels ;  *  though  I  will 
confess  Dorthe  was  none  of  the  lightest.' 

'  So  you  danced  with  her  in  spite  of  her  defied 
encies  ?    That  was  kind  of  you.  Niels.' 

*  I  used  to  say  to  myself  when  I  saw  her  set 
aside  in  that  way,  says  I,  **  It  is  hard  for  a  poor 
young  thing  to  stand  by  like  that  and  see  the  oth- 
ers dance,  when  she  would  gladly  be  among 
them ;"  and  then  I  went  and  took  her  out.  And 
when  once  Dorthe  was  set  a  going,  there  wasn't 
her  like  for  holding  out' 

*  That  was  because  she  was  dancing  with  yon, 
Niels,  I  dare  say,'  I  observed  jokingly ;  but  I  was 
rather  disconcerted  when  he  answered  with  a 
look  of  astonishment  and  in  a  tone  of  contemptu- 
ous pity :  '  Oh,  there  wasn't  many  that  asked  her, 
so  she  might  well  be  pleased  to  dance  with  those 
that  cUd,  poor  silly  thUig !' 

The  tone  in  which  he  said  this  made  a  disft- 

f'eeable  impression  on  me,  and  for  the  first  time 
felt  hurt  on  Dorthe's  account  at  the  expression, 
'  poor  silly  thing,'  particularly  as  I  now  remem- 
bered that  it  was  generally  thought  that  Niels  was 
raUier  sweet  upon  Marian  the  housemaid,  who  in 
spite  of  her  pretty  face,  was  in  reality  a  poor  sil- 
ly thing.  I  therefore  said :  *  NieLs,  I  do  not  like 
to  hear  you  call  Dorthe  thus:  after  all  thatyom 
have  been  telling  me  about  her,  she  must  be  an 
excellent  girl,  who  will  at  last  get  on.' 

*YeB,'  answered  Niels,  and  his  countenance 
resumed  its  usual  good-natured  expression— *yes, 
I  dare  say,  but  not  in  this  world ;  for  Dorthe  Is 
one  of  those  who  are  kind  to  everybody  bat  them- 
selves— and  for  such  fok  there  is  no  cure.  They 
never  will  get  on  well  in  this  world.  People  al- 
ways think  that  they  have  not  much  head-piece ; 
and,  as  the  old  parson  used  to  say,  after  all,  it  ia 
the  headpiece  that  gets  people  on  in  the  world, 
and  makes  them  respected.    And  therefore  it 

was  that  poor  Dor May  I  not  call  her  poor 

Dorthe  either?' 

*  0  yes;  call  her  what  you  like,*  I  answered. 

*■  Well,  well,  it  has  once  for  aU  become  the  cus- 
tom in  the  parish  to  call  her  poor  silly  thing.— 
Well,  six  bitter  years  she  staid  with  her  aunt 
where  she  got  no  wages,  and  very  little  clothing^ 
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Andwhy  did  Om  tUj,  do  you  think?  Why,  be- 
eaose  she  had  attached  henelf  to  an  old  blind 
peoiioner  who  was  lirfng  with  them,  and  who,  it 
waittid,  they  treated  anything  but  kindly,' 

Hece  Niels  made  so  Tory  long  a  pause,  that  I 
perceiYed  he  had  nothing  more  to  say.  E?ery- 
thlDs  he  had  told  me  in  his  simple  manner  about 
Dmue,  pUced  her  in  so  adrantageons  a  light, 
that  I  was  quite  ashamed  of  the  indifference,  nay, 
ihiiost  prqudiee,  which  we  liad  hitherto  felt  to- 
wii>is  her;  and  I  now  asked  him  reproachfully, 
how  it  happened  that  he  had  never  before  told 
«  anything  about  Dorthe,  when  he  knew  so 
mocb  good  of  her. 

Nids  paused  fan  his  work,  looked  down  for  some 
tineas  if  in  deep  thought,  end  at  length  answer* 
ed :  '  If  tiie  tnith  must  be  told,  I  seem  never  to 
have  thought  of  it,  until  now  that  I  come  to  tell 
her  story.'  He  then  looked  slowly  around,  as  if 
•Terything  appeared  new  to  him,  and  added : — 
*It  does  seem  to  me  now'—  Further  he  did 
sot  proceed,  for  his  eyes  bad  fiwnd  a  resting- 
pobt  in  Dorthe,  who  went  by  on  her  way  to  the 
well.  Marian,  the  flfai,  now  akw  tripped  by, 
Aigmgand  eastisg  side  glaneesat  Nids,  who 
did  nor,  howerer,  notioe  her.  Not  witil  Dorthe 
bd  gone  in  again,  did  he  conclude  his  sentence ; 
adding  to  the  above,  'that  Dorthe  is  an  uncom- 
monly respectable  young  woman.'  Marian  sang 
loader  and  louder,  but  Niels  continued  to  ease 
tt  the  spot  where  Dorthe  had  disappeared  ;  f  be- 
lieve a  revolutioD  was  taking  place  in  his  mind. 

We  were  now  interrupted  by  my  father's  re* 
tan.  He  had  not  placed  so  much  confidence  in 
the  rumour  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy  as  we, 
lad  havUig  soon  fcond  out  that  it  was  quite  un- 
foooded,  he  had  m»i  felt  himself  called  upon  to 
fttora  home  before  his  busineis  was  concluded. 
No  iooner  had  he  entered  the  house,  than  all 
tooiues  were  busy  relating  to  him  the  history  of 
•ar  fright,  and  of  the  precautions  we  had  taken  in 
expectation  of  the  arrival  of  the  German  firee- 
eorpi.  All  the  maids,  ejraept  Dorthe,  gave  them- 
selves some  errand  into  the  room,  to  teU  what 
deed  of  prowess  they  bed  performed,  or  had  in- 
tended to  perform.  When  my  lather,  then,  com- 
■eaded  each  and  all  for  the  seal  they  had  shewn, 
ai7  mother  obeerved  that  the  brewery  maid  was 
•ot  present  and  pat  forward  the  claim  of  the  ab- 
•eat  giri  to  the  greatest  meed  of  praise.  The 
other  maids  could  not  deny  this,  but  they  left  the 
room  rather  orestfidlen.  They  were  not  used  to 
Me  Dorthe  taken  notice  ot  But  when  Julia  and 
If  now  began  to  repeat  the  many  fine  traits  of  her 
ehvaeter  that  Niels  had  told  us,  mv  mother  and 
fitther  were  both  qufte  moved,  and  we  all  felt  a 
iincers  desire  to  do  something  Ibr  the  neglected 
bat  excellent  giri. 

My  mother  proposed  thai  Dorthe  should  be  cal- 
wd  m  a  once,  and  that  my  father  should  thank 
^;  in  prfsenoe  of  the  other  servants,  for  the  de- 
mote and  presence  of  mind  she  had  evinced  ; 
Mdihe  would  add  to  her  thanks  a  little  usefbl 
preecnt,  which,  though  it  eoeld  not  be  worn  on 
Ibe  hreiit,  like  the  star  of  an  order,  micht  never- 
J^elcH  be  looked  apoa  as  a  marie  of  honour. — 
•be  propooel  was  ^iproved  :  and  by  my  own  re- 
!l«ctt>IwMdepBtedtoftehlMrhi.  Ifbundher 
i*  the  seaQeiy,  singfaig,  as  was  h«  voat.  Pro- 
bih|y  I  delivered  my  mMigi  in  ft  flMnewhai  sol- 


emn tone,  which  she  did  not  understand,  for  she 
looked  inquiringly  at  me  with  her  pretty  eyes— 
not  until  this  day  had  I  discovered  that  they  were 
really  uncommonly  pretty->and  said,  after  reflec* 
ting  a  little  while  :  *I  can  guess  what  master 
wknts  me  for  1' 

•Whatdovou  think?' 

'  He  is  going  to  chide  me^'  she  said,  whfle 
exchanging  her  wet  apron  for  a  dry  one,  and  then 
mentioned  some  trivial  negligence  of  which  she 
was  conaoiotts  of  having  been  guOty. 

*  By  no  means.'  I  answered.  *  How  can  yom 
think  he  would  chide  you,  after  your  resolute  and 
devoted  conduct  of  this  morning  f 

She  now  looked  puzaled,  as  if  quite  unable  te 
conceive  why  her  presence  was  wanted  in  the 
drawing  room,  and  her  astonishment  increased 
when  she  came  in  and  found  all  the  other  ser- 
vants there,  and  father,  taking  her  hand,  said  In 
his  hearty  way :  *  I  have  sent  for  you  Dorthe,  to 
thank  yon  kindly  for  the  devotion  and  calm  good 
sense  and  presence  of  mind  yon  evinced  this 
morning,  when  danger  was  thought  to  threaten 
my  house.  That  it  was  but  sn  idle  rumour,  in  no 
way  diminishes  your  merit.'  It  was  touching  to 
see  the  surprise  and  embarrassment  which  were 
depicted  in  Dorthe's  countenance  on  hearing  these 
words.  It  was  as  if  to  be  praised  was  something 
so  new  to  her,  that  she  hardly  ventured  to  believe 
her  own  ears,  and  knew  not  how  to  take  it.  But 
when  father  went  on  to  say :  *  Besides,  Niels  has 
told  us  man/  things  about  voor  earlier  days 
which  do  you  much  credit,  and  which  may  serve 
as  a  good  example  for  others  to  imitate,  and  will 
now  and  ever  call  down  upon  yon  the  blessings  of 
God  and  man' — Dorthe  tamed  towards  the  side 
where  Nieis  was  standing,  and  burst  into  tears.^- 
'  Ton  were  always  kind  to  me,  poor  lonely  one 
that  I  am!  may  God  reward  you  Niels  I'  she  at 
lenrth  sobbed  out 

*  I  havn't  said  anything  but  the  truth,'  answer 
ed  Niels  in  a  somewhat  gruff  tone ;  but  it  was  on- 
ly because  he  was  ashamed  that  others  ehodd  see 
that  the  tears  had  gathered  in  his  eyes. 

'  I  don't  know  what  you  may  have  told  about 
me,  Niels,  but  vou  have  always  been  a  friend  to 
me,  and,  therefore' — she  made  a  violent  effort  to 
suppress  her  sobs — *  therefore  you  might  ac  :ept 
of  the  only  thing  I  have  to  offeryou— thegun.' 

*No,  no,'  replied  Niels  quickly,  as  if  he  were 
putting  away  a  temptation.  *  Too  promised  your 
poor  faiher  never  to  part  with  It,  and  therefore 
we  will  not  mention  toe  matter  a^un.' 

These  words  were  uttered  in  so  decisive  a  tone, 
that  it  was  evident  they  were  meant  to  bring  to  a. 
dose,  a  contest  of  some  duration.  But  we  could  see 
by  Dorthe's  manner  that  she  had  not  yet  given 
up  her  point,  and  that  something  was  working  in 
her,  perhaps  a  deefadve  word,  which  she  had  kept 
back  till  the  last,  for  she  changed  color  several 
times  before  she  replied,  in  a  subdued  voice  :— 
'For  the  matter  of  that  you  may  as  well  take  the 

Sn,  for  I — mean  in  a  manner  to  fbOow  it  My 
hoi's  gun  shall  not  hang  idly  on  the  nail  In 
such  times  as  these,  and  his  daughter  will  not  eS-* 
ther  spve  herself  We  all  looked  with  surpriso 
at  Dorthe,  whose  tips  quivered  as  she  turned  to- 
wards my  mother  and  continued :  'Tea,  ma'am, 
I  ought  to  have  told  you  «o  long  ago :  I  cannot 
I  remidn  hero.    My  mind  is  made  up ;  I  must  go 
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where  I  can  be  of  more  use.  Ify  &ther  used  to 
tell  me,  that  there  are  women  who  follow  the  ar- 
mies, and  ot  how  much  good  they  can  do  when 
thej  behaTe  as  they  onghC 

We  now  ondemtood  the  exedlent  Dorthe's 
meanmg.  I  thought  of  the  strength,  activitj, 
and  presence  of  mind  she  had  given  proofs  of  in 
^e  hour  of  supposed  danger,  and  I  also  remem- 
bered  what  Niels  had  told  me  of  her  humanity, 
And  I  felt  at  once  with  her,  that  her  rocation  was 
to  follow  the  army ;  and  that  the  rest  of  those 
{present  were  of  the  the  same  opinion,  was  evi- 
dent from  the  Joud  expressions  of  approbation 
that  followed  the  first  feeling  of  sarpriso  to  which 
Iter  announcement  bad  given  rise. 

My  father  alone  seemed  to  entertidn  tome  doubt 
MS  to  whether  Dorthe's  resolutions  were  not  in- 
flpired  as  much  by  love  for  Niels  as  by  love  for  her 
oountry ;  but  a  few  minutes*  further  conversation 
•ritb  her  eonvineed  him  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us 
of  the  singular  rimplicity  and  uprightness  of  her 
mind  and  chaneter ;  and  taldng  her  hand  again, 
he  commended  her  for  her  patrioti8m,begging  her 
•t  the  same  time  to  forgive  him  and  all  uiose 
■iio  had  hitherto  failed  to  appreciate  her  as  the 
deserved. 

This  seemed  to  make  a  great  Impression  on 
Kiels  in  particular ;  but  Dorthe  answered  simply, 
vet  with  a  certain  degree  of  emotion,  '  That  she 
kad  been  quite  happy  here,  and  had  only  thanks 
tejnye.' 

'  We  then  all  shook  hands  with  her,  expressing 
our  best  wishes  for  her  success  in  her  enterprise, 
and  the  servants  left  the  room.  Niels  and  Dor- 
the were  the  last,  and  we  observed  that  he  stood 
back  and  let  her  pass  before  him. 

A  few  days  later,  Niels  requested  a  private  in- 
terview yrlik  my  father,  and  at  the  same  time 
Dorthe  was  closeted  with  my  mother  in  the  store- 
room. When  ray  mother  came  out,  she  said  to 
/nlia  and  myself :  *  R^olce  girls !  we  are  to  have 
a  wedding  at  the  parsonage  I  Father  is  to  per- 
fbrm  the  marriage  ceremony  for  our  two  volun- 
^rs' — and  my  darling  mother*s  countenance  was 
as  radiant  as  if  it  was  I  that  was  to  be  married  to 
i  lord.  Indeed,  we  all  sincerely  rejoiced  in  the 
bappy  prospects  of  the  lowly  being  who  had 
taught  U9,  that  however  humble  be  our  lot  in  life, 
St  will  never  be  insignificant,  if  we  will  but  make 
ihe  best  use  of  the  faculties  with  which  nature 
has  endowed  us. 


It  is  not  so  diflScuIt  a  task  to  plant  new  tmtha 
0  to  root  out  old  errors,  for  there  is  this  paradox 
in  men,  they  run  after  that  which  is  new,  but  are 
prejudiced  in  favor  of  that  which  is  old. 

People  who  are  always  talking  sentiment  have 
^Bualiy  not  very  deep  feelings;  Sieless  water  you 
l|av.e  in  your  kettle  the  sooner  it  will  boiL 

.  Health  is  a  giant  friend  whom  we  often  (Ul  to 
Vwpect  nntil  he  is  about  to  leave  w. 

^  A  liypoeritleal  Puritan  is  often  worse  than  a 
tpfnmniosl  Pope. 

*  Yankee— a  fast  steamer  going  a)iea41|    vath 
English  hull  apd  American  screw. 

'  Bad  Temper— Moral  iciua  whiok  i^poilt  the 
jEJahest  int^leOayl  bc^tk     ...... 


HOW  BOOS  ARE  TURNED  INTO  CANDLES. 

It  would,  we  feel  sure,  startle  the  nu^jority  «f 
Irish  tourists  were  they  told,  when  traveUiag 
through  the  vast  bog  diatricta  in  Ireland,  that 
those  dark  and  dreary  places  may  before  kmg  be 
converted  into  shining  lights,  which  will  go  forth 
to  irradiate  the  halls  of  beauty.  And  were  it  not 
that  chemistry  is  a  marvelk>oa  worker,  in  eon^ 
parison  with  whoee  magic  waad,  that  wielded  by 
the  astrologer  of  old  was  a  contemptible  aiEMr, 
scepticism,  if  not  entire  disbelief,  might  very 
naturally  follow  such  an  announcement.  But 
the  chemist  is  a  mighty  man.  At  his  bidding, 
substances  disclose  properties  and  asrame  ap- 
pearances stranger  than  the  wildest  dreama  oonil 
imagine.  And  it  is  one  of  his  especial  qualidei 
and  triumphs,  that  by  combinations  which  may 
almost  be  pronounced  endless,  he  is  enabled  to 
make  his  knowledge  applicable  to  the  moat  nso^ 
ful  purpoees.  One  of  these  high  aohieveaents 
has  been  aceompllshed  within  the  last  few  yeaim 
Dropping  metaphor,  candles  of  the  meet  exquisite 
transparency^  rivallmg  the  beet  wax  lights  In 
briUianoy  of  combustion,  have  been  prodnoeA 
from  the  bogs  of  IreLmd ;  and  so  succeasfuUy 
has  the  experiment  answered,  that  worim  on  a 
very  large  soale  have  just  commenced  operational 
which,  it  is  confidently  expected,  will  realise  a 
good  profit,  and  be  of  great  benefit  to  that  part 
of  Ireland  where  they  are  situated. 

Before  giving  some  account  of  these  woiksii 
which  is  the  principal  purpose  of  this  paper,  it  la 
desurable  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  th« 
nature  of  bogs.  These  Irish  fuel-minea— te 
hitherto  it  is  as  fuel  they  have  been  ehie^ 
valuable-are  estimated  to  oocnpy  about  2,000,000 
English  acres.  They  differ  much  in  dieir  ex- 
terior nature,  being  sometimes  soft  and  spongy, 
and  sometimes  firm  and  bard.  But  in  0D« 
respect  they  are  similar,  for  they  all  oontain  n 
mass  of  a  peculiar  substanee  called  peat,  of  th« 
average  thickness  of  twenty-five  feet,  nowhere 
less  than  twelve,  and  never  exceeding  forty-twoc 
Thb  substance  varies  materially  in  Its  appearane* 
and  properties,  in  proportion  to  the  depth  al 
which  it  lies,  the  upper  portion  oontainiog  Tog^ 
table  fibres,  visible,  though  much  decompoeed ; 
while  below,  the  colour  of  the  peat  changes  Mna 
light  brown  to  black,  and  the  sulwtanoe  is  mnch 
more  compact,  assuming  the  appearance,  when 
dry,  of  pitch  or  bituminoaa  ooal,  having  a  oob- 
ehoidal  iraoture  in  every  direetion.  with  a  Uaek 
shhiing  lustre,  and  bmng  capable  of  receiving  a 
high  polish. 

Now,  chemists  long  ago  Informed  as  that,  taf  > 
proper  chemical  combination,  peat  might  b« 
made  to  yield  sulphate  of  ammonia,  acetate  of 
lime,  naphtha,  paralfine,  and  oil ;  and  they  fbfther 
state,  that  paraffine  is  an  admirable  snbetanoe  Ihr 
making  eandles.  Dr.  Ure^  in  his  wett*kiio«a 
Dttf^Mwory  of  Art§  mmd  Mmmf«iicimt$$^  emphati-' 
caliy  asserts  this,  and,  when  we  see  what  pasaflna^ 
iS|  the  truth  of  tiie  atatement  will  be  ^tkhat 
Turning  to  Brande'a  CftfuiMffy,  we  vend,  nader 
this  h«ad:  «*when  heeeh4ar  is  distilled,  l^ff«# 
liquids  pass  into  the  recipient— 1.  A  lisiht  o9;  t« 
An  aqveoui  acid ;  Z.  A  heavy  <4I.  ffae  heavy 
la  mbjeetad  to  aeveral  redistiliatioo«>  and  than 
k  gOMMtf  AiliMl  to  i^  til  jli*- 
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■IztQre  becomes  a  black  and  tUn  liquid ;  and  if 
it  doea  not  apontaneoasly  rise  in  tempesature  to 
SIS  degrees,  it  is  (o  be  heated  up  to  tbat  point ; 
the  Biixtttre  is  then  kept  for  twelve  hoars  or 
■ore,  at  a  teraperatiire  of  about  122  degrees, 
vhen  a  cdkNirless  oil  will  be  found  floating  upon 
its  sortace.  This  is  to  be  carefuUj  poured  oiT, 
and  on  cooling,  paraiBne  concretes  upon  its  sur- 
Isce.  This  has  to  be  purified  by  solution  in  hot 
aahydrous  aicehd,  when  it  appears  a  crystidHne, 
itfteleas,  and  odourless  substance,  fusing  at  212 
degrees  into  a  transp  trent  oilj  liquid,  and  burning 
with  a  white  Bootless  flame.  Its  specific  graWty 
is  0.870." 

We  may  add,  tbat  this  ourlous  substance 
dsHTes  its  name  firom  parum  nffiwUy  on  account 
sf  its  inertness  as  a  chemical  agent,  or  want  of 
siBnity,  resisting  the  action  of  adds  and  alkalies. 
It,  liowerer,  readily  dIssolTes  in  oil  of  turpeotine, 
and  in  naphtha. 

^  Aceordiag  to  Ony  Lossae,  who  made  seTcral 
aiperhuents  with  paeaflloe,  it  is  a  binary  com- 
pound  of  oarbom  and  hydrogen. 

From  this  account,  it  is  evident,  Aat  If  peat 
ssn  be  mode  to  yield  parafllne  at  a  remnneratire 
profit,  a  new  aiMl  vast  field  of  commercial  enter* 
priM  is  at  once  opened*  As  to  the  feasibility  of 
the  undertaking,  no  doubt  exists.  The  writer 
hts  seen  large  blocks  of  paraffins,  of  the  most 
hsautifol  crystalline  appearance,  procured  from 
peat  The  only  queetioa  was,  whether  it  could 
be  manu&ctured  at  a  remuneratlTe  cost.  This 
lesolt,  afler  « long  and  laborious  series  of  expsri- 
■SDts  has  been  realised.  At  least,  Mr.  Recce, 
the  intelligent  and  seientifie  manager  of  the 
works  we  are  about  to  give  some  account  of,  has 
hstn  so  well  satisfled  with  the  success  of  his 
experiments,  that  machinery  to  the  amount  of 
■eariy  £40,000  has  been  erected  in  the  County 
sf  Kildare,  on  the  verge  of  one  of  the  largest 
bsgs  In  that  part  of  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of 
extracting  paniffine  from  peat 

The  works,  which  are  called  the  Irish  Peat- 
works,  are  situated  about  eight  miles  from 
Moosterevenf  and  four  from  Athy.  The  railway 
ftom  Dublin  to  Athy  passes  close  to  the  gates, 
sad  afibrds  easy  fkcility  for  visiting  the  works. 
The  writer  approached  them  from  Monsterevon. 
The  road  la  monotonous  enough,  pasting  across 
tacts  of  dreary  moorland,  on  the  verge  of 
wUoh  may  yet  be  seen  the  genuine  Irish  squatter 
b  aH  his  nnrecbdmed  misery,  Hsppily,  the 
disgraoefid  end  meUncholy  spectacle  of  th<»e 
hamsB  earSb-gnibbets  is  becoming  every  year 
■ore  and  more  rare  in  Ireland,  and  thi  day  is 
iSBBredly  not  fcr  distant  when  the  Irish  squatter 
vitt  no  longer  disfigure  the  fkoe  of  the  country. 
OnTsaehlng  the  works,  which  are  visible  from  a 
peal  distaaoe,  we  were  fortunate  In  finding  Mr. 
Besee  at  home,  and  he  at  once  bfaidly  undertook 
Is  go  witb  OS  ever  tbtf-estsbHshment.  Tisltors, 
however,  ave  not  an  evei7day  ooeurrenoe. 

'  The  first  thing  that  strttes  the  eye  ^  a  huge 
finaoe,  or  imtber  a  row  of  furnaces,  there  being 
ibur  sidt  bj  aide.  They  are  similar  in  fonn  to 
those  used  fiir  sm^tfaiff  hron-ore,  bet  aie  con- 
MsssMy  iBiger,  each  ftmaee  being  capable  of 
SHwrnrieg  no  lev  than  twentv-five  tons  of  peat 
ik  siriitMn  beott.  When  filled,  the  top  of  the 
%  ikVM^  9^  *-  flerss  bet  UMt'  Mbs 


driven  through  the  mass  of  turf,  the  smoke 
escapes  through  a  pipe  at  the  top,  which  termi- 
nates in  a  condenser.  The  magnitude  of  this 
apparatus  may  be  estimated  by  the  fiict,  that  B 
will  contain  8,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas.  Herb 
the  first  change  in  the  conversion  of  peat  into 
paraffine  occurs,  the  smoke  being  condensed  and 
precipitated  into  the  form  of  tar.  The  lighter  or 
gaseous  portion  Is  conducted  by  pipes  to  another 
locality. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  100  hundred  tons 
of  peat  will  yield  as  much  tar  as  will  p^oduc^ 
about  850  pounds  of  pamfflne  and  800  gidlons  <tf 
oil.  But  to  obtain  the  paraffine,  many  delicate 
chemical  operatlonB  are  requisite,  and  for  a  long 
time  it  could  not  be  extracted  without  usipg 
ether,  which  made  the  process  far  too  costly  fof 
commercial  purposes.  At  length — for  what  wifl 
not  chemistry  achieve  ?—  Mr.  Recce  discovere4 
a  lees  expensive  mode  of  proceeding,  which  is  ai 
tiie  same  time  fuHy  as  efficacious.  Sulphuric 
acid  is  the  principal  agent  employed:  the  tar 
being  boiled  for  about  half  an  hour  with  8  per 
cent,  of  this  acid,  it  becomes  decomposed,  and 
all  its  impurities  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 
Oil  and  pan^ne  now  remain,  which,  after  under- 
going the  process  of  distillation,  separate.  The 
paraffine  then  appears  in  crystalline  flakes,  but  il 
of  so  dark  a  colour,  and  emitting  such  an  i^i- 
pleasant  odour,  as  to  be  quite  unfit  for  use.  1\ 
is  therefore  necessary  to  bleach  and  to  deodriso 
it,  which  is  effected  by  subjecting  it  to  the 
action  of  chloro-chromic  acid ;  and  finally,  after 
another  process  of  distilUtion,  and  passing  through 
powerful  hydraulic  presses  and  steam^^it  comef 
out  clear  and  perfect  paraffine. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  look  at  this  beantifhl 
substance,  and  witiyess  its  combustion,  bearing 
in  mind  how  it  is  obtuned,  without  feelings  of 
admiration  and  wonder,  and  particularly  when  we 
remember  that  it  is  derived  from  a  black  an4 
apparently  foul  mass.  Nor  must  it  be  supposed 
that  when  the  paraffine  is  extracted,  ail  thai 
remains  is  valueless;  quite  the  contrary  is  the 
case;  for,  independently  of  oils  from  which  is 
generated  gas,  used  as  fuel  for  the  steam- engine^ 
and  other  purposes,  several  valuable  commercial 
and  agricultural  products  are  obtained. 

It  will  be  readily  understood,  that  four  such 
huge  fiery  furnaces  as  we  have  described  requure 
a  great  supply  of  food  to  keep  them  going.  To 
meet  this  demand,  canals  to  the  extent  of  ir7% 
miles  have  been  cut  through  the  neighbouring 
bog ;  and  it  is  esthnated  that  about  200  persons 
will  be  kept  constantly  employed  in  cutting  and 
conveying  the  turf  to  its  destination. 

At  the  proposed  rate  of  consumption,  vast  as  ii 
the  area  of  the  l>og  near  the  works,  it  will  be 
exhausted  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  Thlk, 
however,  irill  not  affect  the  establishment,  as 
there  are  other  large  bogs  in  the  neiglibourhoed ; 
and  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  one  of  the 
advantages  held  out  is,  that  the  very  destructioii 
of  the  lK>g  will  develop  a  soil  available  for  the 
purposes  of  the  agriculturist. 

We  trust  that  the  beautiful  chemical  operatiosr 

which  are  now  about  to  be  carried  out  in  e 

practical  fonn,  will  answer  the  expectations  ef 

the  oompany  to  whom  the  works  belong.    It  is  « 

I  feed  sad  heeithy  sign,  tbat  ooadvertisiDg  pufinf 
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has  been  used  to  dispoee  of  the  sham,  which,  we 
are  informed,  have  been  taken  np  moeUj  by 
practical  men.  This  augurs  well  for  the  saccess 
•f  the  undertaking;  and  we  hope  soon  to  see  the 
llt^  Will-o'-the-Wisp  which  haunto  Irish  bogs 
■piiVled,  bj  the  chemist^s  potent  wand,  into  the 
substantial  reality  of  brilliant  candles. — ChmnberM* 
Edinburgh  Journal, 
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THE  BOEB*S  FSTE. 

I  HAD  trudged  across  a  weary  fiat  county  from 
early  noon  till  reddening  ere.  Nothing  can  be 
duller  than  a  walking  tour  through  the  monoto- 
nous district  which  forms  the  eastern  boundary 
of  HolUnd.  You  see  nothing  before  you  but  lone 
lines  of  trees,  square  green  fields,  wi  A  here  and 
there  a  windmill,  a  boer^s  Tillage,  or  a  distant 
diurch.  But  I  had  lost  my  way,  and  thought  of 
Httle  else  but  findhig  it  again.  I  had  started  from 
Amheim  betimes  In  the  morning,  intending  to 
cross  the  Prussian  frontier  near  the  Rhine  before 
nightfall;  but  my  ignorance  of  the  patoU  of  the 
district  had  led  me  into  a  mistake  about  the  true 
direction  of  the  road  to  Zevenaar,  and  I  was  fiv 
on  the  route  to  Zutphen  before  IdiscoTcred  my 
error.  I  hailed  a  soldier  who  lay  by  the  road  side 
eatine  bread  and  cheese  out  of  a  napkin,  and 
asked  him  if  this  were  the  road  to  Ze?enaarf — 
"  Duirelabeet  niet  I'*  said  the  soldier,  starting  up. 
I  understood  enough  of  this,  to  know  that  this 
was  not  the  road  to  Zavenaar.  He  proceeded  to 
explain,  pointing  across  the  fields  towards  a  vil- 
lage spire  ia  the  far  distance,  in  which  direction 
I  understood  my  road  to  lie,  and  I  at  once  set 
off  on  my  way  thither,  bidding  him  a  **Qoedmor- 
gen." 

The  road  I  took  was  a  mere  by-road  leading 
to  a  little  (arm,  which  I  soon  passed,  and  then 
my  way  lay  through  fields  and  along  ditches,  un- 
til at  last  ill  traces  of  road  disappeared,  and  I  had 
only  the  distant  village  spire  lying  far  across  the 
pl^n  to  guide  me.  I  leaped  the  ditches,  scram- 
bling up  the  banks  on  the  other  side,  and  dis- 
turbing many  sonorous  bull-frogs,  as  I  sped  over 
them.  Fortunately,  the  fields  were  in  pasture, 
end  I  had  little  difficulty  in  making  my  way  across 
them,  still  keeping  my  face  directed  towards  the 
Tillage  sph'e.  At  last,  when  fasged  and  wearied 
by  the  long  scramble  through  hedges,  over 
ditches,  and  across  erass  fields,  I  found  myself  on 
the  banks  of  a  canal,  across  which  a  rustic  bridge 
Was  thrown,  and  within  sight  was  a  little  public 
house,  with  the  sign  of  **Beer  to  Koop,**  or  *'Beer 
to  sell.**  What  customers  this  remote  house, 
which  I  had  reached  with  such  difficulty,  could 
eupply,  puzzled  me  at  first;  but  my  enrprise 
ceased,  when  I  saw  a  canal-boat  eboitly  after 
draw  up  alongside  the  door,  and  tibe  boatman 
seated  himsell  without  uttering  a  word,  at  the 
bench  in  front  of  the  window^  and  on  giving  a 
nod,  the  woman  of  the  house  seemed  to  interpret 
Its  meaning  in  an  instant,  for  she  at  once  set  bo* 
fore  him  a  jug  of  beer  and  a  subitantial  ^*  boot- 


I  had  fbund  the  word  "  bootram**  to  serve  my 
purpose  well  on  previous  occasJoM,  so  I  entered 
the  house  and  seated  myseUL  calUog  '*  bootram.** 
The  landlady  soon  placed  fa«foro  ne  bfead,chees^| 


and  hotter,  with  a  draught  of  delidons  heme 
brewed,  and  I  enjoyed  the  meal  with  a  gusto  I 
shonhl  vainly  attempt  to  describe.  The  Httle 
house  was  clean  to  perfection ;  the  copper  dishee 
ranged  along  the  shelves  were  so  brightly  eeou^ 
ed,  that  they  might  have  served  as  mirroni;  and 
when  the  elderiy  woman,  who  seemed  the  soie 
person  about  the  house,  bad  got  me  and  the  other 
customer  served  with  **bootram,**  she  settled  her- 
self down  on  a  stool  by  the  open  window,  end 
commenced  plying  her  knitting.  It  wasn  pi^ 
ture  of  retired  country  life— stiU-llfe  it  might  be 
calledr-on  the  verge  it  Holland. 

An  bourns  rest  revived  my  spirits  and  strength, 
and  again  shouldering  my  knapsack,  I  bade  the 
good  woman  adieu,  and  croaahig  the  wooden 
bridge  walked  on,  still  with  the  vflkge  spire  in 
view.  I  was  now  prooeedmg  along  a  frequented 
road,  and  an  honr^s  walking  brought  me  to  tlie 
village,  called  Buisburg.  I  pushed  through  tlie 
village,  and  was  now  on  the  high  road  to  the 
Prussian  firontier,  which  I  was  anxious  to  reedi 
that  night  But  the  setting  sun  was  ahready 
throwing  long  shadows  upon  the  ground ;  I  was 
becoming  wearied  and  footsore,  and  dragged  my 
feet  heavily  akmg.  My  knapsack  weighed  like 
lead,  and  its  straps  fitted  my  shoulders.  Na^ 
turo  wanted  rest;  and  it  must  be  confessed,  tliel 
some  twenty  or  more  mOes  walking  across  fielda 
and  ditches,  was  no  bad  day's  work ;  so  I  resolved 
to  rest  for  the  night  at  the  first  house  of  enter^ 
t^nment  I  might  fall  hi  with. 

For  a  few  miles  moro  I  trudged  alonf;  the  duo- 
ty  road,until  asonnd  of  dandns  and  music  sudden-  < 
ly  fell  upon  my  ears.  I  looked  ahead,  and  a  litdo 
road-side  mtberge  lay  in  my  way,  a  group  of 
Dutch  boers,  humbly  dressed,  standing  and  ait* 
ing  abont  the  door.  Here,  then,  was  a  house  of 
entertainment;  and  I  reaolved  to  rest  here  if 
possible.  I  entered;  but  the  door  was  filled 
with  dancers.  A  rude  stage  was  erected  at  ooo 
end  of  the  day-floored  chamber,  and  on  it  stood 
a  phiyer  on  the  clarionet,  another  on  the  violin, 
and  a  thurd  was  seated  at  the  violonoeUo.  The 
music  waa  spirited,  but  not  first-rate ;  the  phiyeie 
were  evidently  amateurs,  and  only  of  the  nxA.  of 
field-hOMrers.  The  dancers  wero  flying  across 
the  floor,  many  of  them  with  the  pipe  in  their 
mouth,  beating  tfane  with  their  feet,  men  and 
women  mixed,  and  they  worked  as  hard  at  their 
amusement  as  if  they  bad  been  paid  for  it, — per- 
haps  harder.  The  step  and  the  figures  were  iuh 
tiiely  new— something  quite  unknown  at  Al* 
macks.  Oocarionally  a  yonthfhl  dancer  woald 
give  a  great  leap  and  caper,  as  he  sprang  to  his 
female  partner,  whom  he  whMed  abont  and  ban* 
died  in  the  most  ferocious  manner,  **ahe  nothing 
loth.*'  The  elder  and  moro  staid  couples,  of 
course,  danced  moro  decorously,  and  sttttably  to 
their  age.  Thero  wero  some  aged,  browned,  and 
wrinkled  peasants,  who  went  across  the  floor  an 
measuredlyand  seriously  ss  if  they  had  been  en- 
gigged  in  n  roiigioes  exercise*  The  people  wom 
an  of  theorder  of  peassnts,aiid  they  wero  bMtmg 
their  Keremns  or  annual  fair,-4uvittg  reeoiied 
hither  fbr  their,  eveidng  danee. 

BeislDg  an  opportunity  of  alnll  fai  the  (Tsaer, 
amid  wfedch  a  eoasiderable  clatter  of  ciassss  wa» 
heard,  I  walked  aeroas  Ahe  floor  towards  an  inner- 
room»  from  which  I  had  seen  an.appamnt  la«i». 
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lady  teae  during  the  dance  with  glasses  and 
drinkables,  and  entered.    The  ladj  oc  the  house 
was  up  to  the  ears  in  business,  importuned  first 
bj  one  for  '^schnaps,*'  by  another  for  ^^bier,** 
by  a  third  for  "  swarts  brod,'*  until  she  looked 
the  picture  of  distraction.    In  this  dilemma,  I 
iiddenlj  entend  upon  the  scene,  and  appealed 
to  her  for  *'  cotfee."    I  proved  a  godsend  to  the 
poor  iroman,  for  at  once  aU  eyes  were  turned 
on  me  and  my  travel-stained  dressy  and  the  men 
wore  silrat,  waiting  till  my  question  was  answer- 
ed.   They  saw  I  was  a  stranger,  and  a  general 
politeness  induce  ci  them,  by  a  kind  of  unanimous 
ooDsent,  at  onoe  to  give  way.    I  explained  my 
pKght,— that  I  had  travelled  far,— wished  to  rest 
there  for  the  night,  but  first  wanted  refreshment. 
I  spoke  in  a  mixture  of  bad  German  and  worse 
Dat^  aided  by  some  rather  expressive  panto- 
mime, in  which  any  man  put  to  his  wits'  end  will 
not  M  to  make  hfanself  anderstood ;  and  I  suo- 
ooeded.    Of  course,  they  saw  I  was  a  stranger, 
bnttheUmdUdy  pat  the  queetion,  '*£en  Yreemd?** 
and  I  Nodded.     *'  Een  Franschman  V*    All  stran- 
gon  abroad  are  thought  to  be  French,  especially 
when  beyond  the  ordinary  English  high-routes; 
bat  my  answer  was,  *'  No,'-English  P'    What  a 
itarel    Then  the  customers  for  brandy  wine  dis- 
psrsod  among  their  friends  to  tell  them  of  the 
Singnlar  stranger  who  had  appeared  among  them, 
and  the  Englishman  became  to  them  the  wonder 
of  the -minute.     The  budlady  bustled  about  to 
get  die  coffeoi  ready,  but  vowed  she  could  not  ao- 
oommodatemelor  thenighk    I  insisted,  never- 
fteless,  on  stajring  there,  though  it  were  only 
aerooB  UTfi  chain ;  and  at  last  she  was  persuaded 
tod  agreed  to  inake  up  a  shake-down  for  me  in 
a  liule  chamber,  adloiaing  the  clay-floored  ball- 
room.   I  found  the  villagers  aided  me  in  my  ap- 
peals, and  so  the  thing  was   satisfactorily  ar- 
ranged. 

By  the  time  I  had  finished  my  coffee,  the  dan- 
oiBghad  waxad  last  and  furious.  The  brandy- 
wine  was  now  beginning  to  tell,  and  some  of  the 
more  lusty  of  the  party  began  to  grew  rebelUoos 
tod  quarrelsonie.  There  were  a  few  bickers,  in 
toe  of  which  the  musicians'  plattorm  wm  upset, 
and  tiie  performers  were  spilt  on  the  floor  amid  a 
onuh  <k  timber.  But  the  boers  never  come  to 
blows ;  the  utmost  extent  to  which  they  procee- 
iod  wto  in  infllcdng  a  few  ugly  scratches,  and 
tkrowmg  each  other  down.  The  dancing  still 
west  on,  nevorthelesB,  and  the  bulk  of  the  party 
•eemed  to  tiiink  nothing  of  these  aArays.  The 
ODtire  scene  reminded  one  of  the  Boer*s  Fetes,  so 
wen  piunied  by  Teniers  and  Ostade,  and  showed 
that  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  village  life  in  the 
naioter  parts  of  Holland  had  very  little  altered. 

I  strolled  out  into  the  field  outside  the  house, 
"-away  firom  the  noiM  and  the  fumes  of  g;in  and 
ktaadywhie,  which  the  vOlagers  seemed  to  drink 
ttitosooiCbly  often,  though  the  glassto  were  of 
viry  moderate  dhBeoskme.  On  eone,  the  effects 
vers  not  apparent,  and  the  sere  dmakeB  gradu- 
•lyibappeared,  baviaf  bees  M  home  by  their 
wires  or  friends.    It  was  now  dusk ;  the  son  had 

Co  down,  and  a  fitiiA/torttakolli^^mariced 
pkoe  of  hif  settiu»  The  sir  was  wvm,  and 
rit^rit  sweet  and  leSrcwbliyE .  after  the  heatod< 
bsHbeftbehnt.  Isbearwsl  on  leekieg  behind 
^%  that  ayoMif  nam-  irtem  I  had  notleed 


Mnongthe  dancers,  followed  my  steps;  I  waited 
till  he  came  up,  and  he  proceeded  to  address  me 
in  good  En^ish.  I  found  him  an  intelligent; 
well  educated  youth,  and  he  proceeded  to  tell 
me  how  he  had  acquired  his  knowledge  of  En- 
glish. 

**  It  all  arose  out  of  a  bit  of  jealousy,"  said 
he. 
"  Jealousy,  mdeed,  how  could  that  be  ?*' 
"  Very  easy  to  be  explained,  ^,    It  was  just 
on  such  another  night  as  this,  six  years  ago,  that 
we  held  our  dance  in  the  cottage  there.    Mf 
Oretchen  was  the  partner  whom  I  had  brought 
with  me  for  the  night ;  and  though  we  were  nof 
betrothed,  we  were  lovers  then.    But  girls  you 
know,  will  give  themselves  airs  now  and  then, 
and  I  thought  she  displayed  too  great  a  liking  for 
a  young  fellow  who  was  present  at  the  fete, — a 
kind  of  hero  among  the  women,  for  he  had  been 
a  soldier,  and  could  talk  by  the  hour,  without  any 
one  getting  in  a  word.    I  was  provoked  at  his 
boasting  talk,  and  still  more  so,  when  I  once  turn- 
ed my  back,  to  find  he  had  led  Oretchen  to  t^e 
floor,  where  the  two  were  wheeling  briskly  away 
in  the  dance.    I  think  I  lost  my  reason  for  the 
moment,  for  I  forgot  all  that  happened,  except 
that,  when  my  senses  returned,  I  tow  the  fellow 
laid  all  his  length  on  the  floor,  the  blood  running 
from  his  nose,  and  the  people  around  calling  out 
that  he  was  killed  t    I  fled — pursued  by  jealousy 
and  remorse,— and  every  moment  feared  that  the 
gendarmto  would  be  at  my  heels,  and  that  I 
should  be  taken  and  punished  u  a  murderer,    f- 
ran  all  that  night  along  the  road  to  Prussia.  — 
When  tired  out,  I  at  length- sat  down  by  the  road 
side  to  rest,  and  fell  fast  asleep.    How  long  I . 
might  have  lain  there,  I  know  not;  but  I  was 
suddenly  startled  by  loud  noise  and  ejaculations, 
and  looking  up,  I  tow  that  the  horses  attached  to 
a  travelling-torriage,  which  had  come  up,  had 
been  startled,  roost  probably  by  my  appearance, 
there,  and  the  foremost  horse  had  thrown  bis  ri- 
der, who  was  bentoth  his  feet.    I  at  once  jumped^* 
up,  and  seised  him  by  the  reins    but  the  rider 
was  ditobled.    They  said  his  leg  was  broken,^at 
all  events  he  could  not  proceed   further,  so  he 
was  carried  into  the  neartot  houto  and  left  there. . 
But  how  was  the  carriage  to  be  got  forward  !     I 
at  once  volunteered  my  mrvicto,  which,  in  the 
emergency,  were  accepted,  and  being  a  good  ri- 
der, we  reached  the  next  post-town  in  safety.    It 
Wto  a  godtond  to  me,  this  accident.    I  found  the 
party  consisted  of  a  wealthy   English  gentlemi^i 
and  his&mily  on  their  way  to  the  Rhine ;  they 
knew  nothing  of  the  language,  and  having  no ' 
vtiUt  depiaety  they  felt  the  want  of  some  native; 
who  could  act  m  their  interpreter.    In  shorty . 
they  engaged  me ;  I  travelled  m  their  servant, 
and  returned  with  them  to  England.    Thera-  i ; 
stayed  some  five  years,  and  while  there,  I  wsote ' 
home  to  my  fi^ends.    What  was  mv  joy  to  find 
that  the  man  whom  I  fancied  I  had  killed,  still* 
lived  and  waa  married — but  not  to  my  OretcHei^lf 
No!  she,  the  dear  ertoture,  bad  remained  faith- ' 
fill  to  me,  and  la  lOrfow  had  mourned  my  ab- , 
toBoe.    I  could  not  stay  longer  in  Bbghmd.    I 
had  Mved  some  money,  and  to,  after  writing  te ' 
Oretchen,  I  started  to  return  home.    I  wto  re< 
oeived  writh  open' arms,  like  a  son  that  had  been 
lost^ad  waa  foead  agau—- " 


vot.  rv  — ■» 


TUB  BOER«  FBm-^LOOK  UP! 


'^AndGrctchenr 

**  1  think  jou  may  [rtiefls.  We  were  married 
two  iiioiiU»8  MgO|  tind  are  exceedingly  happy.  Rut 
to  l«>U  you  the  truth,  I  find  thi<i  remote  little  place 
horribly  dull ;  alter  England,  I  feel  U  to  oe  iiisnp- 
^rtable.  I  am  now  making  preparations  to  eni- 
%nite;  and  I  have  followed  you  for  the  purpose 
•f  asking  about  the  great  new  land  in  the  8ouih, 
called  Australia.  I  had  thought  of  America,  but 
iDmehow,  1  am  attracted  towards  the  new  colony 
•f  Port  Philip.  Can  you  tell  me  any  thing  re- 
^>ectingit?" 

Fortunately,  I  had  a  brother  who  had  not  long 
^fore  set  off  for  the  colony,  and  I  was  enabled 
to  put  him  in  possejvion  of  a  good  deal  of  useful 
Inforniatlon.  But  whether  he  went  to  Australia 
•r  to  the  United  States,  1  have  not  since  had  an 
•pportunlty  of  ascertaining. 

We  returned  to  the  cottage.  The  dancine  had 
now  ceased,  and  the  last  of  the  party,  among 
whom  1  was  not  slow  to  discern  my  joung  friend , 
wife,  Gretchen,— a  blooming  lass,  ripe  as  a  peachs 
kad  betaken  themseWes  to  the  seats  placed  in 
front  of  the  cottage,  and  were  now  engaged  in 
ijngtng  country  songs  in  musical  chorus.  There 
Waa  a  good  deal  of  prattle  and  lirely  talk.  One 
cf  the  f'emnlea  was  a  buxom  widow,  who  seemed 
to  lake  to  flirtation  like  a  second  ratnre,  and  she 
waa  the  liveliest  of  the  party.  She  induced  one 
of  the  joung  men  tii  sing  with  her  the  German 
•ong  of  •*  Dm,  du^  liegH  tnir  im  Herxen^**  which 
tha  did  on  her  part  with  considerable  empre«iie- 
1^ent\  and  with  Sn  obvious  desire  to  achieve  the 
Teaiiattion  of  the  burthen  of  the  song.  It  waa 
late  when  the  party  lelt ;  but  there  was  still  light 
enough  reumiuing  to  enable  them  to  trace  their 
way  hy  a  path  across  the  com  fields  to  their  little 
tillage,  Which  lay  beyond ;  and  for  some  time  I 
could  hear  their  voices,  made  melodious  by  dis* 
fence,  singling  in  good  time  and  rythm,  the  benu* 
UjuI  bareartde  hi  Masaniello,  '*  Whisper  Low." 

I  spent  the  night  in  sound  lepose,  in  a  shake 
down  bed,  as  conifortably  as  circumstances  would 
admit,  and  next  morning  my  friend  of  the  prece* 
ding  evening  accompanied  me  about  two  miles  on 
ay  road,  still  full  of  Australia  and  his  prepara- 
tions for  emigrating. 

After  about  an  hoar*8  walking,  I  reached  the 
double  headed  black  eagle  of  Pmssia,  set  up  by 
the  wayside,  and  crossing  the  frontier^  waa  in 
Germany. 


•^-^^ 


Did  yoo  ever  know  a  cockney  take  to  boating 
without  dressing  himself  up  a  /«  T.  F.  Cooke  ? 

D'd  you .  ever  meet  a  diner-out  of  sufficient 
ttrengtli  of  mind  to  ask  for  **  cabbage  f** 

Did  you  ever  hear  a  loo*player  confess  to  bav- 
Itfg  woh  more  than  *' just  a  shilling  or  two?** 

And  as  a  final  clincher^Did  you  ever  know  a 
cabman  who,  since  the  new  Act  came  in  force, 
could  by  any  eloquence  be  induced  to  give  you 
change  for  a  shilling  f 

J7o  man  would  overcome  and  endure  seU/tude  if 
lie  did  not  cherish  the  hope  of  »  social  eircle  In 
the  future,  or  the  imagination  ol  an  iovisibie  one 
in  the  presents 

We  wicoiiscioiisly  either  wiveil  or  uiMitsk  osr 
•dvcf  most  completely  in  our  maiiMr  ol  pfeising. 


LOOK   UP! 

**Look  up  I**  cried  the  seaman,  with,  nerves  like 
§t«?el, 

As  skyward  his  glance  he  cast. 
And  beheld  his  own  son  grow  giddy,  and  reel 

On  the  point  of  the  tapering  mast; 
''  Look  up!'*  and  the  bold  boy  lifted  his  face. 

And  banished  his  brief  alarms, — 
Slid  down  at  once  from  his  perilous  place. 

And  leapt  in  his  fiither^s  arms. 

*'  I«ook  up  !*^  we  cry  to  the  sorely-oppressed, 

Who  seem  from  all  comfort  shut; 
They  had  better  look  up  to  the  mountain  crest 

Than  down  to  the  precipice  lout ; 
The  one  offers  heights  they  may  hope  to  gaio,--r 

Pure  ether,  and  freedom,  and  room. 
The  other  bewilders  the  aching  brain 

With  roughness,  and  danger  aud  gloom. 

**  Look  up  I**  meek  sonis  by  afQiction  benl^ 

Nor  dally  with  dull  despair ; 
Look  op,  and  in  faith,  to  the  firmament, 

For  henven  and  mercy  are  there. 
Tiie  frail  flower  droops  in  the  Ptnrtny  shower, 

And  the  shadows  of  needful  night, 
But  it  looks  io  the  sun  in  the  after-hour. 

And  takes  full  measure  of  light 

**Look  up!**  sad  man,  by  ad  verses  brought 

From  high  unto  low  estate  ; 
Play  not  with  the  bane  of  corrosive  thonghti 

Nor  murmur  at  chance  and  fate ; 
Renew  thy  hopets  look  the  world  in  the  lace, 

For  it  helps  not  those  who  repitie, — 
Press  on,  and  its  voice  will  amend  thy  pace,— 

Succeed,  and  its  homage  is  thine. 

**  Lodk  up  I**  great  erowd,  who  are  foremost  ssl 

In  the  changeful  ''  Battle  of  Life,** 
Some  days  of  calm  may  reward  ye  yet 

For  years  of  allotted  strife. 
Look  up,  and  b$y<md^  there*s  a  guerdon  there 

For  the  humble  and  pure  of  heart; 
Fiui!ion  of  joys  unalloyed  by  care. 

Of  peace  that  can  never  depart. 

"  Look  up  I**  large  spirit,  by  Heaven  inspired, 

Thou  rare  and  expansive  soul ! 
Look  up  with  endeavour  and  seal  un tired, 

And  strive  for  the  loftiest  goal. 
Look  up,  and  encourage  the  kindred  throng, 

Who  toil  up  the  slopes  behind, 
To  follow,  and  hail  with  triumphant  song 

The  holier  regions  of  mind. 


4 


The  life  of  almost  every  human  being  if  gl^ 
vemed  by  one  master  thought, — the  life,  we  flsy, 
of  human  beings,  not  human  vegetables. 

The  satirist  is  ss4der  t^ian  the  wit  lor  the  ssme^ 
rsesoa  that  the  oarangHMHsng  is  of  a  graver  das> 
position  than  the  iqte  iMcenee  bis  nature  is  noie 
noble* 

Little  t  Ariims  often  ghro  the  eloe  to  long^  dse^ 
Intricate,  tindispltyed  trains  of  tlioogbt,  wMi 
bave  been  going  on  In  sUenoe  iand  seetesy  fer  a 
leaf;  time  Mbre  dw^oooHnonidaoe  TcsntoinwUsii 
mail  Medhdiohiii  ewt'ts 
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BAUGS  OF  THE  P03T0PFICK:   UlS  TO  Ui  I  correspondent  at  Dumfries.    I  made  the  delirerj 


I  ^  TUK  HIGHLANDS. 


Baoos  belongs  to  a  smali  dab,  which  meets 
every  TuedJuy  evening  in  a  tavern  hi  Fleet  Street, 
to  du«cu(M  such  profound  questions  an,  t  Whether 
is  S.iakspere  or  MUto.*  tlie  greater  genius  ?*  *  Is 
Ihere  any  truth  in  meduierism  ?*  *  Was  Queen 
Mary  of  ScotUnd  concerned  in  the  niurderof  hci 
husband?"  miagting  with  such  debates  the  read- 
ing of  certain  original  e^^says,  in  which  the  mom- 
berd^  in  deCialt  of  the  press,  seek  vent  fur  Clieir 
lltemry  aspirations.  For  some  years  the  gentle- 
man here  noted  had  tidked  ot  taking  a  trip  to 
Scotland,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  roniantk;  beauties 
of  what  he  called  the  Ighlands,  with  the  ulterior 
design  of  making  his  adventures  and  observa- 
tions the  subject  of  a  paper  to  be  read*  before  the 
club.     But  duties  at  the  big  house  in  St.  Martinis 


of  thi^  my  first  business  on  arriving  in  the  Scot" 
tish  capital.  Knowing  well,  however,  that  1  ww 
in  a  country  still  comparatively  barb>)rous,  I  took 
care  to  place  ray  Golt*s  revolver  futty  loaded  la 
my  breast  pocket*  Thns  armed  I  walked  out  to 
Dumfries  after  tei.  Having  with  some  dit&cultjr 
made  the  people  understand  me,  I  at  length 
reached  the  portal  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  mj 
letter  was  directed.  My  reception  was  quite  in 
the  old  styie  of  Scottish  ho^ipitaiity.  The  gentle^ 
man  proved  to  be  a  member  of  the  Scottish  bar. 
(  found  him  in  his  library  immersed  in  his  studies; 
but  he  insisted  on  introducing  me  to  his  family  ia 
the  drawing  room.  There  I  found  his  wife  and 
three  handsome  young  daughters  all  engaged  iii 
knitting  stocking:} ;  but  all  of  them  (this  not  bein^ 
a  state  occasion)  wearing  no  shoes  or  stockingi 
themselves.    Beluj?  in  harmony  with  the  general 


le  Grand  had  always  disappointed  him  of  )iis  de-   state  of  things  in  the  country,  there  was  ia  tliil 


^gn,just  at  the  moment  when  he  expected  to  ac- 
eomplbh  it;  so  that  at  length  liaggs*s  Scotch 
tour  had  become  a  j^ke  in  the  club,  and  an  invi 
diiius  associate  had  olforel  two  to  one  that  be 
would  not  bnng  forward  his  proposed  papei  on 
that  subject  while  th^lr  association  had  a  being. 
Baggs,  in  a  moment  of  ardour  took  up  the  bet, 
And  no  sooner  had  done  so,  than  he  repented  his 
rashness.  *■  My  governor,^  he  reflected  to  him- 
self, ^  will  never  advance  the  required  sum,  and 

my  own  salary  Is  too  small  to  afl'ord  it.  B  Jt 

a  thought  strikes  me.  It  is  against  my  reading 
a  paper  the  bet  is  laid.  Why  may  I  not  write  a 
paper  without  seeing  the  country  t  Nothing 
■lore  easy;  for  what  with  Scott's  novels,  and 
other  productions  of  northern  genius,  besides  oc- 
casional glances  at  their  newspapers,  I  know  all 
about  Scotland.  Ttaith,  Tompkins,  your  couple 
of  guinea^  are  as  safely  mine  as  if  they  were 
already  in  my  pocket  1'  Next  Tuesday  week, 
after  due  premonition  to  the  club,  Baggs  read  to 
bi^  companions  as  follows:— 

*  Uavi'.g  furnished  myself  with  a  supply  of 
double  tliick  flannels  and  a  dreadnought,  against 
the  severity  of  a  northern  climate,  I  set  out  for 
Kdiuburgh  in  the  Trident  steamer,  on  the  18ih 
of  AiigUHt,  1853.  Nothing  worthy  of  note  oc- 
curred during  the  voyage ;  but  I  had  no  sooner 
lauded  at  Gran  ton,  which  is  the  port  of  Edin* 
burgh,  than  I  was  struck  by  the  novel  sight  of  a 
countrj  totally  destitute  of  trees;  nothing  to  be 
teen  but  bare  moors  and  cra^s  in  every  direction. 
The  effect  is  dreary,  yet  inexpressibly  interesting. 
Though  prepared,  moreover,  for  the*  tartan,  kilts, 
and  plaids,  I  could  not  help  being  somewhat 
startled  by  seeing  a  whole  people  so  clad.  It  gave 
fho  country  so  entirely  foreign  an  air,  that  I  could 
ieareely  believe  myself  in  Queen  Victorians  do- 
ininiona.  The  beauty  of  Edinburgh  came  fatly 
mp  to  mr  expectations.  Wh  it  with  the  noble 
fiver  Forth  flowins  past  it,  and  the  loflv  peaks  of 
the  CaIIod  Hill  rising  near/— what  with  ita  fautaa- 
llc  castles  in  the  air,  and  its  melancholy  palaces 
In  the  Gaiiongate,!  thought  T  never  had  seen  any 
Ihiog  equal  to  it  out  ol  the  Surrejr  Zoological 
GardensL  One  is  reminded  of  the  Stuarts  at  every 
itep,  for  it  was  to  them  that  the  city  was  indebted 
fcr  its  moat  superb  atractvea. 

*X  fifeiid,  heaHng  of  my  intendad  visit  to  Scot- 
tukdf  had  giron  m*  a  tatter  of  introdaotion  for  a 


nothing  at  all  oifensive^on  the  contrary,  a 
charming  simplicity.  Had  the  ladies  only  beei! 
able  to  converse  in  the  Bnglish  language,  I  shouM 
have  got  on  very  well  with  them.  They  pressed 
me  to  stav  for  the  evening  banquet  in  the  hall , 
but  I  was  afraid  of  walking  back  to  town  at  alat^ 
hour,  and  respectfully  declined.  Mr.  M*Gill^ 
however  invited  me  to  breakfast  next  morningi 
and  that  proposal  I  accepted.  E  irly  as  was  tho 
hoar  at  which  I  returned  to  my  lodgings,  I  found 
it  was  quite  as  well  that  I  had  brouglit  my  ro> 
volver,  for,  in  the  rocky  deflles  throng  which  t 
threaded  my  way,  several  suspicious-looking  cha- 
racters beset  me ;  and  it  w.  s  only  on  my  show* 
ing  them  how  well  I  was  armed,  they  made  off. 

*  1  did  not  fail  to  appear  at  my  friend's  suboi<> 
ban  retreat  at  the  proper  hour  next  morning. 
The  family  were  assembled  in  the  dining-rooiii| 
where  a  bottle  of  the  mountain-dew  being  set  out,  I 
observed  that  each  person  as  he  or  she  entered 
helped  himself  or  herself  to  a  hearty  dram. 
Yielding  to  the  precept  as  well  as  example  of 
sweet  Cecilia  M'Gill,  and  being  anxious  to  par 
deference  to  the  customs  of  the  country,  I  tool 
a  full  glass  of  the  dew  myself;  nor  was  it  attended 
with  any  harmful  consequences.  Breakfast,  of  a 
luxuriousness  found  only  in  Scotland,  followed. 
We  had  every  imaginabie  kind  of  game,  chiefly 
cold,  along  with  a  hot  dish  of  Scotch  oollopi; 
besides  honey,  jam,  marmalade,  and  other  deliea^ 
cies  native  to  the  country.  Mr.  M^GilKs  bagpipe^ 
walked  up  and  down  the  room  the  whole  timei 
playing  the  family  pibroch,  and  of  course  rendet^ 
ing  conversation  somewhat  dilBcnlt.  I  nevei^ 
theless  contrived  to  make  a  few  remarks  to  Mist 
Cecilia,  who  happened  to  sit  next  me,  and,  if  I 
am  not  greatly  misled  by  my  own  feelings,  I  niad# 
rather  a  favourable  impression  upon  that  damaeL 
I  am  gUd  it  was  slie,  rather  than  either  of  h# 
sisters,  for  I  discovered  that  they  both  snufTod-A. 
a  national  habit  to  which  I  fear  I  could  never  r^ 
concOe  myself.  . 

'  At  the  conclusion  of  our  meal,  Mr.  M*0i11  and 
I  flat  half  an  hour  by  ourselves,  conversing  nk 
the  state  of  the  eoontry.  He  informed  me  thai 
notwithstanding  the  general  Jaeobitisin  of  tho 
Scotch,  tho  Covenant  18  still  signed  amongat  thoa 
once  a  year,  and  many  peraona  make  regular  pl^ 
grimagea  to  tho  gravea  of  the  Praabyterian  aufw 
tyra.    The  Free  Chordb  baa  teen  a  remariMUb 


«  * 
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moTemeat  of  late  yean  towards  a  latitadinarian- 
ism  quite  unknown  in  England,  and  the  fruits  of 
which  will  only  appear  in  the  next  generation. 
There  is  also  a  strong  Repeal  movement,  which 
may  yet  give  some  trouble  to  the  English  minis- 
try, if  they  do  not  use  measures  to  conciliate  the 
people.  It  originated  in  a  piece  of  bad  heraldry 
m  the  Imperial  flag,  and  has  been  fomented  by  a 
disappointment  of  the  Scotch  in  the  wish  to  be 
their  own  tax-gatherers.  Mr.  M^Gill,  speaking 
of  Scotland,  apostrophises  the  government  in  the 
language  of  Bums: 

For  Gk)d's  sake,  sin,  then  speak  her  fliir. 
And  ttraik  her  cannie  wi'  the  hair; 

a  eonplet  which  I  do  not  profess  quite  to  under- 
atand,  unless  it  be  that,  if  you  are  to  strike  Scot- 
land at  ail,  you  must  strike  her  gently  as  with  a 
dngle  hair.    The  rigorous  morality  of  the  Scotch 
4MAtinttes  to  be  remarkable.    They  abstain  from 
duicing  and  badinage ;  have  no  theatres  or  con- 
certs ;  seldom  are  seen  to  smile,  and  scarcely  ever 
to  laugh.  What  is  strange,  however,  while,  gen- 
•cally  speaking,  a  slow  people,  they  talk  of  having 
their  fast  days.    Of  course  no  rule  is  without  ex- 
ceptions.   The  virtue  of  the  humbler  class  of 
women  in  the  country  is  beyond  all  precedent 
Vou  may  walk  through  the  whole  land,  or  reside 
in  It  ten  yean,  and  never  meet  a  single  drunken 
penon.    From  their  habits  of  independence  and 
•etf>reliance,  there  are  do  beegan;   neither  is 
there  such  a  thing  as  a  poor-law.    One  almost 
dislikes  the  excessive  prudence  of  the  Scotch. 
Extravagant  speculations  in  railways,  in  banking, 
or  in  merchsjidise,  such  as  exist  m  England, 
would  be  felt  as  a  relief  from  this  eternal  ration- 
aUty ;  but  I  need  not  say  that  the  loss  of  a  single 
pound  by  any  of  these  follies  i«  a  thing  unknown 
in  Scotland.    At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  con- 
lessed  that  where  there  is  no  money,  it  is  not 
easy  to  misuse  it  The  Scotch  are  protected  from 
■umy  of  our  errora  by  their  well-known  poverty. 

*  Mr.  M'Oill  having  to  attend  to  business  at  the 
Court  of  Session,  we  set  out  to  walk  to  town  to- 
gether, attended  only  by  a  gillie,  whose  business 
U  was  to  carry  his  bag  of  briefd.  Nothing  par- 
ticular occurred  in  our  walk ;  but  I  may  remark, 
tbat  I  did  not  leave  the  environs  of  the  house 
without  having  an  opportunity  of  paying  my 
ndieux  to  the  young  ladies.  We  found  them 
bus&y  eng^ed  in  the  family  washing  on  the 

Seen  at  the  end  of  the  house,  one  of  them 
^ncing  in  a  tub  with  her  skirts  elevated,  I  roust 
■ay,  a  little  beyond  what  I  should  have  previously 
bdiev^  to  be  the  line  of  strict  propriety,  while 
nnotber  superintended  a  boiling  caldron,  and  the 
third,  with  feet  whiter  than  snow,  strode  about 
nmoogst  the  linens  which  she  was  spreading  out 
io  bleiush.  It  was  a  scene  like  that  near  the  pal- 
aee  cf^King  Alcin<Ais  of  Fhse&cia,  when  his 
^oghter,  with  her  attendants,  washed  her  own 
fcgal  robes,  as  described  in  the  Odyuey  ;  and  I 
Bonld  not  but  congratulate  mysetf  on  having  wit- 
sessed  a  relic  of  ancient  mannen  so  simple  and 
Interesting. 

*  I  must  not  dilate  on  what  I  saw  at  the  court, 
ac  it  scarcely  falls  within  the  design  of  the  pre- 
•CDi  narrative ;  but  I  cannot  omit  to  notice  the 
•ingularity  of  one  feature  of  the  scene ;  it  was  so 
enrioos  to  see  the  members  of  a  learned  profes- 
iion  walking  about  in  the  primitive  Scotch  cos- 


tume,  and  with  the  full  accoutrements  of  a  hafry 
pune,  a  broadsword,  and  couple  of  silver-mounted 
pistols,  while  over  all  they  exhibited  the  profes- 
sional gear  of  gowns  and  wigs.  I  felt  a  little 
curiosity  about  the  proceedings;  but  the  Engliah 
language  being  too  modern  a  thing  for  the  law- 
yen  of  the  north  to  indulge  in,  and  there  being 
nothing  to  be  heard  but  broad  Scotch  and  Oaelic, 
which  are  totally  unintelligible,  I  soon  found  it 
stupid,  and  came  away. 

*The  kindness  of  the  M'Gills — for  somehow, 
to  be  BO  frigid  a  people,  the  Scotch  do  exceed- 
ingly kind  thing9---did  not  end  here,  for,  having 
avowed  my  design  of  seeing  the  Highluids,  they 
let  me  know  that  a  young  cousin  of  theirs,  the 
son  of  a  chief,  would  be  glad  to  take  me  over 
them  any  ^y  I  pleased  to  appoint    It  was  soon 
settled  that  we  should  devote  the  ensuing  Tues- 
day to  that  purpose,  and,  meanwhile,  I  was  intro- 
duced to  young  Fleance  (for  so  he  was  called)^ 
whom  I  found  to  be  a  very  fine  young  man,  about 
six  feet  six  inches  high,  dressed  cS  rtguem'  in 
Highland  costume,  and  with  an  eaglets  feather  in 
his  bonnet    Having  been  brought  up  partly  in 
London  and  partly  in  Paris,  he  was  equally  famS- 
liar  with  the  English  and  French  languages,  as 
with  bis  Gaelic  vernacular.    We  set  out  at  an 
early  hour  on  foot,  and  soon  plunged  into  that 
barbarous  but  romantic  region  whidi  I  ^longed  to 
see.    For  some  time  our  path  lay  along  the  side 
of  a  beautiful  lake,  in  whose  mlrror-Kke  surface 
the  birch  feathered  crags  of  the  mountain-side 
were   reflected  to  a  leaf,  except  where  it  was 
broken  by  the  leap  of  the  salmon,  or  the  rippling 
wake  of  the  wild  duck  and  swan.    Few  habita- 
tions met  our  view,  and  these  were  exclusively 
small  smoky  hovels,  where  it  was  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  believe  that  human  beings  dwelt.    Gen- 
erally, in  front  of  one  of  these  houses,  a  tall 
handsomely-dressed  Highlander,  with  his  family 
all  equally  well  dressed,  would  be  seen  ranked  up 
to  greet  the  passing  travellers,  or  offer  them  re- 
freshments.    My  companion  regaled  me  with 
stories  of  the  fbnvsin  which  he  had  already  been 
engaged  at  the  liead  of  troops  of  his  father's  men. 
There  was  one  unfortunate  dan  of  M'Quails^ 
which  he  had  plundered  and  cut  up  in  the  roost 
unmerciful  manner ;  but  then  it  was  all  right  in 
his  eyes,  being  in  revenge  fbr  the  murder  of  a 
M*Oill  by  a  M'Quail  about  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century.    He  privately  avowed  to  me  that 
himself,  his  father,  and  the  Highlandera  gener* 
ally,  only  yield  a  hypocritical  allegiance  to  the 
Queen;  reserving  their  true  affections  for  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Lucca,  who  is  the  rightful  heir  of 
the  British  throne,  and  who,  some  yean  ago^ 
showed  how  true  a  chip  of  legitimacy  he  was,  by 
requiring  his  subjects  to  abjure  the  Copemican 
theory  ot  the  solar  system.    For  the  present  the 
attention  of  the  Highlanden  is  a  |ood  deal  ab- 
sorbed by  questions  connected  with  the  Free 
Church ;  nevertheless,  they  wait  but  the  right 
opportunity  to  declare  for  this  Papist  Sovereign. 
Meanwhile,  they  make  defHsents  every  now  and 
then  upon  the  tame  and  effeminate  Sassenachs^ 
despoiling  them  of  their  cattle  and  other  goods, 
and  sometimes  burning  their  houses  and  standing 
crops,  all  being  considered  little  enough  as  a  re- 
venge for  the  Sassenachs  having  deprived  them 
of  80  much  of  a  country  which  they  once  exdn- 
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mvely  poflaeased.  It  is  really  a  carious  consider- 
ation, that  within  this  little  island  there  should 
Btin  be  a  people  animated  by  such  maxims  and 
feelings,  living  in  contiguity  with  the  civilised 
masses  on  which  the  true  glory  of  the  British 
name  depends. 

*  In  misty  grandeur,  the  scenery  of  the  High- 
lands was  far  beyond  my  dreams.  Terrific  pre- 
dpiees,  the  haunts  of  eagles ;  grand  uplands,  over 
which  the  deer  and  the  roe  are  seen  bounding 
together ;  glassy  lakes,  splendid  waterfalls ;  beau- 
tiful sunny  glens^  each  occupied  by  its  own  clan ; 
dense  wreathings  of  mist  over  the  mountain-tops, 
from  which  one  expects  to  see  the  spirits  of  Ossi- 
an^s  heroes  peeping  forth  :  such  are  the  leading 
features  of  this  romantic  region.  Here  and  there, 
a  rude  hamlet  or  town,  composed  of  a  few  wig 


The  ancient  sennachy  of  the  family  came  in  after- 
wards, and  having  received  and  tossed  off  a  cop 
containing  about  a  pint  of  whisky,  commenced  a 
romantic  recital  in  Gaelic,  which,  I  was  told,  re- 
ferred to  a  fearful  inroad  of  the  clan  upon  the 
M^Quails  about  the  time  of  the  Restoration.  Thus 
the  evening  was  passed  in  a  manner  to  me  deeply 
interesting,  until  a  period  when  all  recollection 
deserted  me.  How  I  got  to  bed  that  night  must 
ever  remain  among  the  Mysteries.  All  I  know 
is,  that  next  morning  I  found  myself  stretched 
upon  a  couch  composed  of  heath  with  the  flowers 
turned  upwards — a  mode  of  bedding  practised  in 
the  HigbUnds  from  days  of  the  most  remote  an- 
tiquity. 

*  I  was  awakened  by  the  peal  of  the  bagpipe* 
under  my  windows,^  and  hastenhig  down  stafr% 


warns,  varies  the  scene.    Such  are  Inverness,   found  my  young  friend  Fleance  and  his  father 


Oban,  and  Perth.  Now  and  then  we  pass  under 
the  shadow,  of  a  grand  old  Highland  castle,  where 
feudal  state  is  still  maintained— as  Taymouth, 
Castle-Grant,  and  Inverary.  These  and  similar 
mansions  serve  as  inns  for  travellers,  whose  visit 
are  so  far  from  being  felt  as  burdensome,  that  the 
chiefs  would  positively  be  offended  if  any  one 
were  to  pass  without  (»Uing  and  taking  some  re- 
freshment. Passing  near  one  of  these  houses^ 
I  forget  which — we  found  it  necessary,  accord- 
ingly, to  call  and  pay  our  respects  to  the  hospi- 
table proprietor.  A  handsome  lunch,  of  brochan, 
haggis,  tripe,  cold  sheepVhead,  and  oat-cakes, 
was  set  out  for  us  by  his  orders,  with  a  sufficiency 


engaged  in  a  review  of  the  troops  of  the  clan,  . 
well-armed  corps  of  about  five  hundred  men. 
When  it  was  finished,  a  rude  but  abundant  break- 
fast was  served  on  the  lawn,  and  then  the  clans- 
men fell  to  the  games  peculiar  to  Scothind — tht 
football,  shinty,  throwing  the  kebar,  and  putting 
the  stone.  The  exhibition  of  athletic  vigour  ana 
grace  was  highly  beautiful,  and  it  was  peculiarly- 
gratifying  to  find  that  the  young  chief  stood  quite 
on  a  level  with  the  stoutest  and  most  nimble  of 
his  father's  people.  He  seemed  to  be  an  object 
of  little  less  than  worship  amongst  them,  and  I 
could  scarcely  doubt  him  when  he  whispered  to 
me :  **  DonH  be  afraid,  but  the  fact  is  as  I  tell 


of  the  liquor  called  toddy  to  wash  it  down.    I   you,  that  any  one  of  these  men,  at  my  bidding, 
cannot  julj  that  I  quite  relished  the  entertain-   would  plunge  his  dirk  in  your  heart  T'    Such  is 


raent ;  bat  when  I  reflected  that  I  was  in  Scot- 
land, and  that  the  worthy  host  gave  the  best  he 
had  in  all  good-wQl,  I  deemed  it  right  to  make 
an  endeavour  to  do  justice  to  it,  and  succeeded 
in  swallowing  a  few  morsels.  As  for  my  compa- 
■loD,  he  ate  like  a  young  hyssna.  It  must  re- 
quire no  small  revenue  for  the  Highland  lairds  to 
act  in  this  liberal  style.  From  various  hints  I 
Ipot,  it  was  manifest  there  might  have  been  an 
anpleasant  feeling  if  I  had  inquired  too  curiously 
48  to  where  the  means  of  such  extensive  hospi- 
tality came  from ;  so  I  held  my  peace. 

'It  had  been  arranged  that  we  should  pass  the 
B^bt  and  ensuing  day  at  Castle-Keg,  the  residence 
01  my  yoong  companion's  father,  which  I  found 
to  be  perched  on  a  lofty  rock  overhanging  a  deep 
inlet  of  the  sea.  The  chief,  a  fine  gray-haired 
oM  Oelt,  came  out  to  meet  us  in  fuU  Highland 
eostome,  attended  by  his  henchman,  gillyeasflue, 
piper,  and  the  rest  of  bis  usual  tall ;  and  a  fine 
light  it  was.  He  saluted  me  in  a  most  conde- 
leending  manner,  and  placed  me  at  his  right 
hand  on  our  way  to  the  castle.  There  we  were 
received  in  an  ancient  hall,  hung  with  bows, 
arrows,  spears,  and  trophies  of  the  chase.  The 
banquet  was  soon  ready,  and,  having  first  had  our 
feet  washed  by  a  female  servant,  we  were  invited 
to  be  seated.  The  lady  of  the  house  graced  the 
dais  at  her  husband's  left  hand,  while  I  sat  at  his 
ri(;ht,  and  the  less  important  members  of  the 
honsehold  occupied  the  lower  table,  in  order  ac- 
cording with  their  several  ranks.  The  potent 
vquebangh  went  round  in  silver  and  wooden  ves- 
sels, and  was,  as  usual^  partaken  of  with   the 


still  the  nature  of  the  old  clan  feeling  of  the 
north,  notwithstanding  the  zealous  efforts  of  the 
clertry  to  introduce  more  Christian-like  disposi- 
tions. 

*  The  day  closed  with  a  banquet  in  the  hall, 
similar  to  that  of  our  first  night,  and  again  was 
my  translation  to  bed  accomplished  in  a  manner 
entirely  independent  of  my  will  and  ^sonscious- 
nesB.  At  an  early  hour  next  mornincr,  Fleance 
roused  me  with  a  reminder  that  we  had  the  rest 
of  the  Highlands  to  travel  over  before  night,  bj 
which  time  I  had  undertaken  to  be  in  Edinburgh, 
in  order  to  escort  the  Misses  M*Gill  to  a  ball. 
We  immediately  prepared  ourselves  for  the  march 
— but  of  course  did  not  leave  the  castle  till  we 
had  breakfasted  on  venison  steaks,  and  taken  a 
hearty  doch-an-doras.  The  chief  stood  at  his 
door  to  take  leave  of  me  in  the  ceremonial  man* 
ner  customary  with  Highland  gentlemen  on  part* 
ing  with  their  guests.  He  was  full  of  the  states 
liest  courtesy,  reminding  one  of  the  vielle  eaur  ; 
and  yet,  as  I  afterwards  discovered,  he  had  that 
very  morning  ordered  the  execution  of  a  sheriff's 
officer  who  had  rashly  ventured  to  serve  a  writ 
upon  him  fbr  a  debt.  I  got  a  glimpse  of  the  un-  ' 
fortunate  man  hanging  upon  a  tree,  as  we  left  the  ^ 
extremity  of  the  avenue.  -■  * 

'  Our  second  day's  journey  differed  in  no  resped  "^ 
from  the  first,  except  that  I  was  now  able  to  bid 
goodnlay  in  Gaelic  to  every  proud  mountaineer 
whom  we  passed  on  our  way,  and  had  learned  ' 
the  way  to  their  hearts,  by  holding  out  to  them 
a  snuff-mull  and  not  desiring  theirs  in  return. 
My  companion  entertained  me  with  numberless 


greatest  lireedom  by  women  as  well  as  men.  The   anecdotes  and  characteristic  traits  of  the  people, 
bagpipe  screamed  aU  the  time  its  loudest  notes,   throwing  over  all  the  charm  of  his  own  loft/  and 
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romantic  spirit,  which  three  jeara  of  a  «riter*8 
efflcc  had  not  been  able  to  extinguish.    We  had 
a  watic  of  foil  J  thirt  j  miles,  bnt  t  did  not  faiigoe 
va ;  and,  as  had  been  conlemp'a^«ed.  I  was  able 
to  malce  my  appearance  in  dae  time  at  the  ball, 
tQ  attendance  on  the  IotcIj  Misses  M'Gill.  It  was 
a  Tery  fine  afiair,  notwiti  standing  a  certain  shock 
gi^  en  to  my  prejudices  by  the  appearance  of  ser- 
tm  of  the  ladies  with  bare  feet  and  simple  rib- 
bons confining  their  hair :  I  may  also  say — not- 
withstanding that  the  fiddle  was  the  only  music. 
It  was  not  on  til  I  was  in  the  very  midat  of  this 
entertainment  that  I  bethought  me  of  asking  how 
there  should  be  such  a  thing  as  a  ball  in  Edin- 
burgh, since  It  was  a  recognised  fact  regarding 
Scotland,  that  the  people  do  not  indulge  in  any 
aort  of  merry-making.    I  was  then  fur  the  first 
'time  assured,  with  an  air  of  slyness,  that  there 
%re  a  good  number  of  pleasant  things,  Tanitiea  of 
this  world,  and  so  forth,  that  the  Scotch  are  un- 
derstood to  hold  in  great  abhorrence,  but  of  which, 
'iomehow,  they  contrire  to  partike  much  like 
'bther  people.    What,  I  was  asked,  is  the  use  of 
getting  a  character  for  unusual  virtue,  but  to  en* 
Able  you  to  take  <  little  freedom  with  impunity  ? 
*  I  set  out  on  my  return  to  London  next  morn- 
log,  full  of  gratitude  for  the  hospiulity  of  which 
that  cold-hearted  people  had  made  me  the  subject 
almost  without  Intermission  during  the  whole 
lime  of  niY  risit.    I  arrived  in  due  time  at  St. 
Katherine  s  wharf,  having  spent  little  more  than 
a  week  on  my  tour.    It  must  be  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  club  to  pronounce  whether  the  time 
iras  well  Ibmployed  or  otherwise.* 

At  the  conclusion  of  Baggs*s  paper,  Tomkins 
acknowledged  that  the  bet  had  been  fairly  won 
by  his  honourable  associate,  and,  for  his  part,  he 
was  glad  that  the  matter  was  at  length  set  at  rest, 
eren  though  at  some  sacrifice  to  himself.  Ano- 
ther member  expressed  the  gratification  he  had 
bad  in  listening  to  so  luminous  and  so  interesting 
an  account  of  Scotland,  a  country  which  he  verily 
believed  was  much  less  known  in  England  than 
It  dcfcervcd  to  be.  In  this  sentiment,  It  Boemed 
to  be  the  general  inclination  to  concur ;  and  when 
Tomkins  handsomely  moved  the  thanks  of  the 
elub  to  Baggs  for  his  paper,  it  was  carried  by  ac 
^lamaUon.  The  ingenious  author  was  further  re- 
quested to  endeavour  to  get  the  paper  inserted 
In  some  periodical  work  of  eminence,  with  a  view 
to  making  Scotland  and  the  Scotch  more  gener- 
ally known  than  they  were.  It  waa  by  Hr. 
Baggs^s  compliance  with  this  benevolent  wish, 
that  wo  have  been  enabled  to  incorporate  with 
these  pages  a  narration  of  which  it  may,  we 
think,  be  truly  said,  that,  *t«ke  it  for  all  in  all, 
we  ne'er  shall  look  upon  \t«  like  again.' 


The  wor1d*s  face  is  amply  suffused  with  tears ; 
It  is  the  poet's  duty  to  wipe  away  a  few^  not  to 
add  mo  e. 

Re8p8cti^nhat  wo  owe;  love,  what  we  give. 

Lord  Bacon  bcnutifnlly  said,  "If  a  man  be  gra- 
cious to  strangers,  it  shows  lie  is  a  citizen  of  the 
world,  and  that  his  heart  is  no  island  cut  off  from 
other  lands,  but  a  continent  that  joins  them." 

lie  who  has  most  of  heart  knows  meet  of  sorrow. 

Undertaker— The  excise-officer  of  Death. 


MORTON     HALL. 

CHAPTBB  THE  FIRST. 

Our  old  Hall  is  to  be  pulled  down,  and  they 
are  going  to  build  streets  on  the  site.  I  said 
to  my  sister,  **  Ethelinda  I  if  they  really  puU 
down  Morton  Hall,  it  will  be  a  worse  piece  of 
work  than  the  Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws." 
And,  after  some  consideration  she  replied, 
that  if  s>he  must  ppeak  what  was  on  her  mind, 
she  would  ov^  n  that  she  thought  the  Papists 
had  something  to  do  ^  ith  it ;  that  they  had 
never  forgiven  the  Morton  who  had  been  with 
Lord  Monteagle  when  he  discovered  the  Gun* 
powder  Plot ;  for  wc  knew  that  somewhere  in 
Rome  there  was  a  book  kept,  and  which  had 
been  kept  for  generations,  giving  an  account 
of  the  secret  privhte  history  of  every  English 
family  of  note,  and  registering  the  names  of 
those  to  whom  the  Papists  owed  either  grudgci 
or  gratitude. 

We  were  silent  for  some  time ;  but  I  av 
sure  the  same  thought  was  in  both  our  minds ; 
our   ancestor,    a   Sidebotham,  had   been  a 
follower  of  the  Morton  of  that  day ;  it  had 
always  been  said  in  the  family  that  he  had 
been  with  his  master,  when  he  went  with  the 
Lord  Monteagle,  and  found  Guv  Fawkes  and 
his  dark  lantern  under  the  Parliament  House ; 
and  (he  question  flashed  across  our  minds, 
Were  the  Sidebothams  marked  with  a  black 
mark  in  that  terrible  mysterious  book  which 
was  kept  under  lock  and  key  by  the  Pope 
and  the  Cardinals  in  Rome?    It  was  teiiible : 
yet,  somehow,  rather  pleasant  to  think  o£ 
So  many  of  the  misfortunes  which  had  hi^>- 
pened  to  us  through  life,  and  which  we  bad 
called  "  mysterious  dispensations,"  but  which 
some  of  our  neighbors  had  attributed  to  our 
want   of  prudence  and  foresight,  were  ac- 
counted for  at  once,  if  we  were  objects  of  the 
deadly  hatred  of  such  a  powerful  order  as  the 
Jesuits  ;  of  whom  we  had  lived  in  dread  ever 
since  we  had  read  the  Female  Jesuit  Whether 
this  last  idea  suggested  what  my  sifter  said 
next  I  can't  tell ;  we  did  know  the  Female 
Jcsuit^s  second  cousin,  so  might  be  said  to 
have  literary  connexions,  and  from  that  the 
startling  thought   might  spring  up    in  my 
sister's  mind,  for,  said  she,   "Biddy !"  (my 
name  is  Bridget,  and  no  one  but  my  sister 
calls   me   Biddy)  suppose  you  write  some 
account  of  Morton  Hall ;  wchavc  known  much 
in  our  time  of  the  Mortons,  and  it  will  be  a 
shame  if  they  pass   away  completely  from 
men's  memories  while  we  can  speak  or  write.** 
I  was  pleased  with  the  notion,  I  confess ;  but 
I  felt  abhamed  to  agree  to  it  all  at  once,  th  Lugh 
even  as  I  objected  for  modesty's  s  ike,  it  came 
ir<to  my  mind  how  much  I  had  heard  of  the 
old  place  in  its  former  days,  and  how  it  waa 
perhaps  all  I  could  now  do  for  the  Mortona^ 
under   whom  our   ancestors    had    lived   as 
enants  for  mcTe  than  three  hundred  yearai 
So  at  last  I  agreed ;  and,  for  ftar  of  mistake^ 
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I  showed  it  to  Mr.  Swinton,  ottr  joung  curate, 
trlio  ha-i  put  it  quite  in  ordur  for  me. 

Morton  Hall  is  situated  about  flvo  mileR 
Ironi  the  centre  of  Drumble.  It  stands  on 
the  outskirts  of  a  village,  which,  when  the 
Hall  was  built,  was  probably  as  lai^ge  as 
Drumble  in  those  days ;  and  even  T  can  re- 
member when  there  was  a  long  piece  of  rather 
lonely  road,  wiih  high  hedges  on  either  side, 
between  Morton  village  and  Drumble.  Now 
it  is  all  street,  and  Morton  seems  but  a 
iaburb  of  the  great  town  near.  Our  farm 
•tood  where  Liverpool  Street  nms  now ;  and 
people  used  to  come  snipe-shooting  just  where 
Uie  Baptist  Chapel  is  built  Our  farm  must 
have  been  older  than  the  Hall,  for  we  had  a 
date  of  fourteen  hundred  and  sixty  on  one  of 
the  cross-beams.  My  father  was  rather  proud 
of  this  advantage,  for  the  Hall  had  no  date 
•Ider  than  fifteen  hundred  and  fifty^four ;  and 
I  remember  his  affronting  Mrs.  Dawson,  the 
iKMisekeeper,  by  dwelling  too  mu(;h  on  this 
circumstance  one  evening  when  she  came  to 
drink  tea  with  my  mother,  when  Ethelinda 
•nd  I  were  mere  children.  But  my  mother, 
aeeing  that  Mrs.  Dawson  would  never  allow 
that  any  house  in  the  parish  could  be  older 
than  the  Hall,  and  that  she  was  getting  very 
trarm,  and  almost  insinuating  that  the  Side* 
hotham^  had  forged  the  date  to  disparage  the 
8qaire*8  family,  and  set  themselves  up  as 
having  the  older  blood,  asked  Mrs.  Dawson 
to  lelL  us  the  story  of  old  Sir  John  Morton 
before  we  went  to  bed ;  I  slily  reminded  my 
filther  that  Jack,  our  man,  was  not  always  so 
oareful  as  might  bo  in  housing  the  Alderney 
in  good  Ume  in  the  autumn  evenings.  So  he 
started  up,  and  went  off  to  see  after  Jack ; 
and  Mrs.  I>awaon  and  we  drew  nearer  the  fire 
to  hear  the  story  about  Sir  John. 

S:r  John  Morton  had  lived  some  time  about 
the  Restoration.  The  Mortons  had  taken 
the  right  side,  so  when  Oliver  Cromwell  came 
into  power  he  gave  away  their  lands  to  one 
of  his  Puritan  followers-  a  man  who  had 
been  but  a  praying,  canting,  Scotch  pedlar, 
till  the  war  broke  out ;  and  Sir  John  had  to 
(0  and  live  with  his  royal  master  at  Bruges. 
The  upstarts  8  name  was  Carr  who  came  to 
Jive  at  Morton  Hall ;  and,  I'm  proud  to  ssiy, 
we — ^I  mean  our  ancestors — led  him  a  pretty 
life.  He  had  hard  work  to  get  any  rent  at 
all  from  the  tenantry,  who  knew  their  duty 
better  than  to  pay  it  to  a  Koundhead.  If  he 
took  the  law  of  them,  the  law  officers  fared 
ao  badly,  that  they  were  shy  of  coming  out  to 
Morton — ^all  along  that  lonely  road  f  told  you 
of-*flgain.  Strange  noises  were  heard  about 
the  H?ill,  which  got  the  credit  of  being 
haunted ;  but  as  those  noises  were  nev^ r  heard 
before  or  since  thit  Richard  Carr  lived  there, 
Heave  yo?i  to  guess  if  the  evil  spirits  did  not 
know  well  over  whom  they  had  power— over 
•ehi^imAtic  rebels  and  no  one  else.  They  I 
dnnt  not  trouble  the  Mortons,  who  were  true  1 


and  lo^'al,  and  were  faithful  followers  of  King 
Charles  in  word  und  deed.  At  last  Old  Oliver 
died,  and  folks  did  say  thnt  on  that  wild  and 
stormy  night  his  voice  was  heard  high  up  im 
the  air,  where  you  hear  the  flocks  of  wild 
geese  skirl,  crying  out  for  his  true  toUower 
Ki'^hard  Carr  to  accompany  him  in  the  ter- 
rible chase  the  fiends  were  giving  him  before 
carrying  him  off  bodily.  Any  way  Richard 
Carr  died  within  a  week — summoned  by  th« 
dead  or  not,  he  went  his  way  down  to  hig 
master,  and  his  master's  master. 

Then  his  daughter  Alice  came  into  pos^eih 
sion.  Her  mother  was  somehow  related  t* 
General  Monk,  who  was  beginning  to  comt 
into  power  about  that  time.  So  when  Charlef 
the  Second  came  back  to  his  throne,  and 
many  of  the  sneaking  Puritans  had  to  quit 
their  ill-gotten  land,  and  turn  to  the  righl 
about,  Alice  Carr  was  still  left  at  Mortoa  lUI 
to  queen  it  there.  She  was  taller  than  most 
women,  and  a  great  beauty  I  have  heardt 
But  for  all  her  beauty,  she  was  a  stem,  hard 
woman.  The  tenants  had  known  her  to  b« 
hard  in  her  kther's  lifetime,  but  now  that  sha 
waa  the  owner  and  had  the  power,  she  was 
worse  than  ever.  She  hated  the  Stuarti 
worse  than  ever  her  father  had  done ;  had 
calves'  heads  for  dinner  every  thirtieth  of 
January ;  and  when  the  first  twenty-ninth  of 
May  came  round,  and  every  mother's  son  in. 
the  village  gilded  bis  oak  leaves,  and  wora 
them  in  his  hat,  she  closed  the  windows  of 
the  great  hall  with  her  own  hands,  and  sata 
throughout  the  day  in  darkness  and  mourn* 
ing.  People  did  not  like  to  go  against  her  by 
force,  )>ecause  she  was  a  young  and  beautifu 
woman.  It  was  said  the  Eling  got  her  cousioi 
the  Duke  of  Albcrmarle,  to  ask  her  to  cour^ 
just  as  courteously  as  if  she  had  been  tha 
Queen  o^  Sheba,  and  King  Charlep,  Solomon, 
praying  her  to  visit  him  in  Jerusalem.  Bui 
she  would  not  go ;  not  she  1  She  lived  a  very 
lonely  life,  for  now  the  King  had  got  his  own 
again,  no  servant  but  her  nurse  would  stay 
with  her  in  the  Hall ;  and  none  of  the  tenants 
would  pay  her  any  money  for  all  that  her 
father  had  purchased  the  lands  from  tha 
Parliament,  and  paid  the  price  down  in  good 
red  gold. 

All  this  time.  Sir  John  was  somewhere  in 
the  Virginian  plantations;  and  the  ships 
sailed  from  thence  only  twice  a  year ;  but  his 
royal  master  had  sent  for  him  -home;  and 
home  he  came  that  second  summer  after  tha 
restoration.  No  one  knew  if  Mistress  A1ic# 
had  heard  of  his  landing  in  England  or  not; 
all  the  villagers  and  tenantry  knew  and  wera 
not  surprised,  and  turned  out  in  iheir  best 
dresses  and  with  great  branches  of  oak  to 
ivelcome  him  as  he  rode  into  the  village  one 
July  morning,  with  many  gay-looking  gentle* 
men  by  his  side,  laughing  and  talking  and 
making  merry,  and  speaking  gaily  and  plea* 
santly  to  the  village  people.    They  came  ia 
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on  the  opposite  side  to  the  Dnimble  Road , 
indeed  Dnimble  was  nothing  of  a  place  then: 
as  I  have  told  you.  Between  the  last  cottage 
in  the  village  and  the  gates  to  the  old  Hall, 
there  was  a  shadj  part  of  the  road,  where  the 
branches  nearly  met  overhead,  and  made  a 
green  gloom.  If  you'll  notice,  when  many 
people  are  talking  merrily  out  of  doors  in 
sunlight,  they  will  stop  talking  for  an  instant, 
when  they  come  into  the  cool  green  shade, 
and  either  be  silent  for  some  little  time,  or 
else  speak  graver  and  slower  and  softer.  And 
so  old  people  say  those  gay  gentlemen  did ; 
for  several  people  followed  to  see  Alice  Carr*s 
pride  taken  down,  lliey  used  to  tell  how  the 
cavaliers  had  to  bow  their  plumed  hats  in 
passing  under  the  nnlopped  and  drooping 
boughs.  I  fancy  Sir  John  expected  that  the 
lady  would  have  rallied  her  friends,  and  got 
ready  for  a  sort  of  battle  to  defend  the 
entrance  to  the  house ;  but  she  had  no  friends. 
'8he  had  no  nearer  relations  than  the  Duke  of 
Albemarle,  and  he  was  mad  with  her  for 
having  refused  to  come  to  court,  and  to  save 
lier  estate  according  to  his  advice. 

Well,  Sir  John  rode  on,  in  silence ;  the 
tramp  of  the  many  horses*  feet,  and  the 
clumping  sound  of  the  clogs  of  the  village 
people  were  all  that  was  heard.  Heavy  as 
the  great  gate  was,  they  swung  it  wide  on  its 
hinges,  and  up  they  rode  to  the  Hall  steps, 
Where  the  lady  stood,  in  her  close  plain 
Puritan  dress,  her  cheeks  one  ci  imson  flush, 
her  great  eyes  flashing  fire,  and  no  one  behind 
her,  or  with  her,  or  near  her,  or  to  be  seen, 
but  the  old  trembling  nurse  catching  at  her 
gown  in  pleading  terror.  Sir  John  was  taken 
aback ;  he  could  not  go  out  with  swords  and 
warlike  weapons  against  a  woman ;  his  very 
preparations  for  forcing  an  entrance  made 
him  ridiculous  in  his  own  eyes,  and  he  well 
knew  in  the  eyes  of  his  gay  scornful  com- 
rades too ;  so  he  turned  him  roundabout,  and 
l>ade  them  stay  where  they  were,  while  he 
rode  close  to  the  steps,  and  spoke  to  the  young 
lady ;  and  there  they  saw  him,  hat  in  hand, 
sp^iking  to  her ;  and  she,  lofty  and  unmoved, 
holding  her  own  as  if  she  had  been  a  sove- 
ireign  queen  with  an  army  at  her  back.  What 
they  said,  no  one  heard ;  but  he  rode  back 
very  grave  and  much  changed  in  his  look, 
though  his  grey  eye  showed  more  hawk-like 
than  ever,  as  if  seeing  the  way  to  his  end, 
though  as  yet  afar  off.    He  was  not  one  to  be 

iested  with  before  his  face ;  so  when  he  pro- 
essed  to  have  changed  his  mind,  and  not  to 
wish  to  disturb  so  fair  a  lady  in  possession, 
he  and  his  cavaliers  rode  back  to  the  village 
inn,  and  roystered  there  all  day,  and  feasted 
the  tenantry,  cutting  down  the  branches  that 
had  incommoded  them  in  their  morning's 
ride  to  make  a  bonfire  of  on  the  village  green, 
in  which  they  burnt  a  figure,  which  some 
called  Old  Noll,  and  others  Richard  Carr: 
and  it  might  do  for  either,  folks  said,  for 


unless  they  had  given  it  the  name  of  a  man, 
most  people  would  have  taken  it  for  a  forked 
log  of  wood. 

But  the  lady's  nurse  told  the  viHagen 
afterwards  that  Mistress  Alice  went  in  from 
the  sunny  Hall  steps  into  the  chill  house 
shadow,  and  sate  her  down  and  wept,  as  her 
poor  faithful  servant  had  never  seen  her  do 
before,  and  could  not  have  imagined  her 
proud  young  lady  ever  doing.  All  through 
that  summer's  day  she  cried ;  and  if  for  very 
weariness  she  ceased  for  a  time,  and  only 
sighed  as  if  her  heart  was  breaking,  they 
heard  through  the  upper  windows — which 
were  open  because  of  the  heat — ^the  village 
beUs  ringing  merrily  through  the  trees,  and 
bursts  of  chomsses  to  gay  cavalier  songs,  all 
in  favor  of  the  Stuarts.  All  the  young  lady 
said  was  once  or  twice  "  Oh  God !  I  am  very 
friendless  r* — and  the  old  nurse  knew  it  was 
true,  and  could  not  contradict  her;  and  always 
thought,  as  she  said  long  after,  that  such 
weary  weeping  showed  there  was  some  great 
sorrow  at  hand. 

I  suppose  it  was  the  dreariest  sorrow  thai 
ever  a  proud  woman  had ;  but  it  came  in  the 
shape  of  a  gay  wedding.  How,  the  village 
never  knew.  The  gay  gentlemen  rode  away 
from  Morton  the  next  day  as  lightly  and 
carelessly  as  if  they  had  attained  their  end, 
and  Sir  John  had  taken  pof^session ;  and,  by 
and  bye,  the  nurse  came  timorously  out  to 
market  in  the  village,  and  Mistress  Alice  was 
met  in  the  wood  walks  just  as  grand  and  as 
proud  as  ever  in  her  ways,  only  a  little  more 
pale  and  a  little  more  aiul.  The  truth  was, 
as  I  have  been  told,  that  she  and  Sir  John 
had  each  taken  a  fancy  to  each  other  in  that 
parley  they  held  on  the  Hall  steps;  she,  in 
the  deep  wild  way  in  which  she  took  tho  im^ 
pressions  of  her  whole  life,  deep  down,  as  if 
they  were  burnt  in.  Sir  John  was  a  gallant- 
looking  man,  and  had  a  kind  of  foreign  graoe 
and  courtliness  about  him.  The  way  he 
fiincied  her  was  veiy  different — a  man's  way, 
they  tell  me.  She  was  a  beautiful  woman  to 
be  tamed,  and  made  to  come  to  his  beck  and 
call ;  and  perhaps  he  read  in  her  soilenins 
eyes  that  she  might  be  won,  and  so  all  legal 
troubles  about  the  possession  of  the  estate 
come  to  an  end  in  an  easy  pleasant  manner. 
He  came  to  stay  with  friends  in  the  neigh« 
borhood ;  he  was  met  in  her  favorite  walks 
with  his  plumed  hat  in  his  hand  pleading 
with  her,  and  she  looking  softer  and  far  more 
lovely  than  ever;  and  lastly,  the  tenants 
were  told  of  the  marriage  then  nigh  at  hand. 

After  they  were  -wedded  he  stayed  for  a 
time  with  her  at  the  Hall,  and  then  off  back 
to  court  They  do  say  that  her  obstinate  re- 
fbsal  to  go  with  him  to  London  was  the  cause 
of  their  first  quarrel ;  but  such  fierce  strong 
wills  would  quarrel  the  first  day  of  their 
wedded  life.  She  said  the  court  was  no 
place  for  an  honest  woman ;  but  surely  Sir 
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John  knew  best,  and  she  might  have  trusted 
Mm  to  take  care  of  her.  However,  he  left  her 
all  alone;  and  at  first  she  cried  most  bitterly, 
and  then  she  took  to  her  old  pride,  and  was 
more  haughty  and  gloomy  than  ever.  By 
and  bye  she  found  out  hidden  conventicles ; 
and,  as  Sir  John  never  stinted  her  of  money, 
■he  gathered  the  remnants  of  the  old  Puritan 
party  about  her,  and  tried  to  comfort  herself 
with  long  prayers,  snuffled  through  the  nose, 
£>r  the  absence  of  her  husband,  but  it  was  of 
no  use.  Treat  her  as  he  would  she  loved  him 
still  with  a  terrible  love.  Once,  they  say, 
ihe  pat  on  her  waiting  maid's  dress,  and  stole 
up  to  London  to  find  out  what  kept  him  there ; 
and  something  she  saw  or  heard  thatchaneed 
her  altogether,  for  she  came  back  as  if  her 
lieart  was  broken.  They  say  that  the  only 
person  she  loved  with  all  the  wild  strength  of 
ner  heart,  had  proved  false  to  her ;  and  if  so, 
what  wonder  1  At  the  best  of  times  she  was 
Imt  a  gloomy  creature,  and  it  was  a  great 
bonor  fin*  her  father's  daughter  to  be  wedded 
to  a  Morton.  She  should  not  have  expected 
toomach. 

AJfler  her  despondency  came  her  religion. 
Svery  old  Puritan  preacher  in  the  country 
was  welcome  at  Morton  HalL  Surely  that 
was  enough  to  disgust  Sir  John.  The  Mortons 
had  never  cared  to  have  much  religion,  but  | 
what  they  had  had  been  good  of  its  kind 
hitherto.  So,  when  Sir  John  came  down 
wanting  a  gay  greeting  and  a  tender  show  of 
love,  his  lady  exhorted  him  and  prayed  over 
Idm,  and  quoted  the  last  Puritan  text  she 
had  heard  at  him ;  and  he  swore  at  her,  and 
ftt  her  preachers ;  and  made  a  deadly  oath 
that  none  of  them  should  find  harlior  or 
welcome  in  any  house  of  his.  She  looked 
aoomfully  back  at  him,  and  said  she  had  yet 
to  learn  in  what  coun^  of  England  the  house 
he  spoke  of  waste  be  found ;  but  in  the  house 
her  father  purchased,  and  she  inherited,  all 
who  preached  the  Gospel  should  be  welcome, 
let  kings  make  what  laws,  and  king*s  minions 
twear  what  oaths  they  would.  He  said 
nothing  to  this  ;  the  worse  sign  for  her ;  but 
he  set  his  teeth  at  her ;  and  in  an  hour's  time 
he  rode  away  back  to  the  French  witch  that 
had  beguiled  him. 

Before  he  went  away  from  Morton  he  set 
his  spies.  He  longed  to  catch  his  wife  in  his 
fierce  clutch,  and  punish  her  for  defying  him. 
She  had  made  him  hate  her  with  her  Puri- 
tanical ways.  He  counted  the  days  till  the 
messenger  came,  splashed  up  to  the  top  of  his 
deep  leather  boots,  to  say  that  my  lady  had 
in^ted  the  canting  Puritan  preachers  of  the 
neighborhood  to  a  prayer-meeting,  and  a 
dinner,  and  a  night's  rest  at  her  house.  Sir 
John  smiled,  as  he  gave  the  messenger  five 
gold  pieces  for  his  pains ;  and  straight  took 
post-horses,  and  rode  long  days  till  he  got  to 
Mmrton;  and  only  just  in  time;  for  it  was  the 
tary  day  of  the  prayer-meeting.    Dinners 


were  then  at  one  o'clock  in  the  country.  The 
great  people  in  London  might  keep  late  houra^ 
and  dine  at  three  in  the  afternoon  or  so ;  but 
the  Mortons  they  always  clung  to  the  good 
old  ways,  and,  as  the  church  bells  were  ring- 
ing twelve  when  Sir  John  came  riding  into  the 
village,  he  knew  he  might  slacken  bridle ;  and, 
casting  one  glance  at  the  smoke  which  came 
hurrying  up  as  if  from  a  newly-mended  fire, 
just  beUnd  the  wood,  where  he  knew  the 
Hall-kitchen  chimney  stood,  Sir  John  stopped 
at  the  smithy,  and  pretended  to  question  the 
smith  nbout  his  horse's  shoes ;  but  he  took 
little  heed  of  the  answers,  being  more  oo> 
cupied  by  an  old  serving-man  from  the  Hall, 
who  had  been  loitering  about  the  smithy  half 
the  morning,  as  folk  thought  afterwards,  to 
keep  some  appointment  with  Sir  John.  When 
their  talk  was  ended.  Sir  John  lifted  himself 
straight  in  his  saddle ;  deared  his  throat,  and 
q>oke  out  aloud : — 

"  I  grieve  to  hear  your  lady  is  so  ilL"  Tha 
smith  wondered  at  this,  for  all  the  village 
knew  of  the  coming  feast  at  the  Hall ;  the 
spring-chickens  had  been  bought  up,  and  the 
cade-hmbs  killed ;  for  the  preachers  in  those 
dayfs  if  they  &sted  they  fasted,  if  they  fought 
they  fought,  if  thev  prayed  they  prayed, 
sometimes  for  three  hours  at  a  standing ;  and 
if  they  feasted  they  feasted,  and  knew  what 
good  eating  was,  believe  me. 

'*My  lady  ill?"  said  the  smith,  as  if  h« 
doubted  the  old  prim  serving-man's  word. 
And  the  latter  would  hi^ve  chopped  in  with 
an  angry  asseveration  (he  had  oeen  at  Wor^ 
cester  and  fought  on  the  right  side),  but  Sir 
John  cut  him  short 

*'  My  lady  is  very  ill,  ^ood  Master  Fox.  It 
touches  her  here,"  contmued  he,  pointing  tq 
his  head.  *'I  am  come  down  to  take  her  to 
London,  where  the  King's  own  physiciazt 
shall  prescribe  for  her."  And  he  rode  slowljp 
up  to  the  HalL 

The  lady  was  as  well  as  ever  she  had  been 
in  her  life,  and  happier  than  she  had  often 
been — ^for  in  a  few  minutes  some  of  those 
whom  she  esteemed  so  highly  would  be  about 
her;  some  of  those  who  had  known  and 
valued  her  father — her  dead  father,  to  whofb 
her  sorrowful  heart  turned  in  its  woe,  as  the 
only  true  lover  and  friend  she  had  ever  had 
on  earth.  Many  of  the  preachers  would  have 
ridden  far — ^was  all  in  order  in  their  rooms, 
and  on  the  table  in  the  great  dining  parlor  f 
She  had  got  into  restless  hurried  ways  of  late. 
She  went  round  below,  and  then  she  mounted 
the  great  oak  staircase  to  see  if  the  tower 
bed-chamber  was  all  in  order  for  old  Master 
Hilton,  the  oldest  among  the  preachers. 
Meanwhile,  the  maidens  below  were  carrying 
in  mighty  cold  rounds  of  spiced  beef,  quarters 
of  lamb,  chicken  pies,  and  all  such  provisions, 
when,  suddenly,  they  knew  not  how,  they 
found  themselves  each  seized  by  strong  armSi 
their  aprons  tho»wn  over  their  heads,  after 
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Ibe  manner  of  a  gAg,  and  themsdWea  borne 
•ut  of  the  house  on  to  the  poultrj  green 
behind,  whore,  with  thrcatit  of  what  worse 
might  bofall  them,  they  were  lent  with  many 
a  shameful  word^-(3ir  John  could  not  always 
^miimnd  \m  men,  many  of  whom  hnd  been 
foldicrs  in  the  French  warg) — back  into  the 
YilUge.  They  ftcudded  away  lilce  frightened 
liarea  My  lady  was  strewing  the  white- 
headed  preacherV  room  with  the  last  ycar^s 
kvender,  and  stirring  up  the  sweet-pot  on  the 
dressing-table,  when  she  heard  a  step  on  the 
ochoing  Htair&  It  was  no  measured  tread  of 
any  Puritan ;  it  was  the  clang  of  a  man  of 
war  coming  nearer  and  nearer,  with  loud 
rapid  Ktridea  She  knew  the  step ;  her  heart 
•topped  beating,  not  for  fear,  bat  because  she 
loved  Sir  John  even  yet ;  and  she  took  a  step 
Itrward  to  meet  him,  and  then  stood  still  and 
tremblod,  (or  the  flattering  fidse  thonght  came 
before  her  that  he  might  have  come  yet  in 
iotne  quick  impulse  of  reviving  love,  and  that 
kfs  hasty  step  might  be  prompted  by  the 
passionate  tenderness  of  a  husband*  But 
when  he  reached  the  door,  she  looked  as  calm 
ftnd  indifferent  as  ever. 

^  My  lady,",  said  he,  ^  yon  are  gathering 
fow  friends  to  some  fea<^t ;  may  I  know  who 
Are  thus  invited  to  revel  in  mv  house  ?  Some 
graceless  fellows,  I  see,  from  the  store  of  meat 
and  drink  below :  wine-bibbers  and  drunkards, 
I  fear." 

But,  by  the  working  glance  of  his  eye  she 
saw  that  he  knew  all ;  and  she  spoke  with  a 
eold  distinctness : 

*'  Manter  Ephraim  Dixon,  Master  Zerubabel 
Hopkin.3,  Master  Help-me  or4 -perish  Perkins, 
Imd  souio  o«her  godly  ministers,  come  to 
spend  the  afternoon  in  my  house." 

He  went  to  her,  and  in  his  rage  he  struck 
her.  She  ptit  up  no  arm  to  save  herself,  but 
teddened  a  little  with  the  pain,  and  then, 
drawing  her  neckerchief  on  one  side,  she 
looked  at  the  crimson  mark  on  her  white 
aeck. 

*'  It  serves  me  right,**  she  said.  "  I  wedded 
one  of  my  father's  enemies ;  one  of  thase  who 
would  have  hunted  the  old  man  to  death.  I 
gave  my  father's  enemy  house  and  lands, 
when  he  '•ame  as  a  beggar  to  my  door ; — T 
followed  my  wicked  wayward  heart  In  this, 
instead  of  minding  my  dying  father's  words. 
Strike  ai^in,  and  avenge  him  yet  more  I" 

But  he  would  not,  because  •  :e  bade  him. 
He  unloosed  his  sash,  and  bound  her  arm» 
^S^^  ^igh^  together,  and  she  never  stnigglcd 
or  Rpoko.  Then  pushing  her  so,  that  she  was 
ebliged  (.0  sit  down  on  the  bed  side : 

**  Sit  there,"  he  sa^d,  "  and  hear  how  I  will 
welcrtrao  the  old  hypocrites  you  have  dared 
to  ask  t )  my  house — my  house  and  my  an- 
cestors' house,  long  before  your  father'—ii 
eantio^  p^idlar — hawked  his  goods  about,  and 
cheated  honest  men." 

And,  opening  the  chamber  window  right 


above  those  Hall  steps  whore  she  had  awaiteA 
him  in  her  maiden  beauty  scarce  three  short 
years  ago,  ho  greeted  the  company  of  preach- 
ers  as  they  rode  up  to  the  Hall  with  audi 
terrible  hiJcous  language,  (my  lady  had 
provoked  him  past  all  bearing,  you  seeX 
that  the  old  men  turned  round  aghast,  and 
made  the  best  of  their  way  back  to  their  owA 
plaecB. 

Meanwhile,  Sir  John*s  serving- men  below 
had  obeyed  their  master's  orders.  They  had 
gone  through  the  house,  closing  every  window, 
every  shutter,  and  every  door,  but  leaving  all 
else  just  as  it  was ; — ^tho  colds  meats  ^n  the 
table,  the  hot  meats  on  the  spit^  the  silver 
flagons  on  the  side-board — ^all  just  as  if  ii 
were  ready  for  a  feast ;  and  then  Sir  JohnM 
head  servant,  he  that  I  spoke  of  before,  caoae 
up  and  told  his  master  all  was  ready. 

**Is  the  horse  and  the  pillion  iJl  ready! 
Then  you  and  I  must  be  my  huly's  tire» 
women :"  and  as  it  seemed  to  her  in  mockery, 
but  in  reality  with  a  deep  purpose,  thef 
dressed  the  helpless  woman  in  her  riding 
things  all  awry,  and,  strange  and  disorderly. 
Sir  John  carried  her  down  stairs ;  and  he 
and  his  man  bound  her  on  the  pillion ;  and 
Sir  John  mounted  before.  The  man  Bbul 
and  locked  the  great  house-door,  and  the 
echoes  of  the  clang  went  through  the  empty 
Hall  with  an  ominoos  sound.  *'  Throw  the 
key,"  said  Sir  John,  **deep  into  the  mere 
yonder.  My  lady  may  go  seek  it  if  she  MsUl 
when  next  I  set  her  arms  at  liberty.  Till 
then  I  know  whose  house  Morton  HaU  shall 
be  called  * 

"  Sir  John  t  it  shall  bo  called  the  DevU'i 
House,  and  you  shall  be  his  steward." 

But  the  poor  lady  had  better  have  held  her 
tongue ;  for  Sir  John  only  laughed,  and  UM 
her  to  rare  on.  As  he  passed  through  the 
village,  with  his  serving  men  riding  behind, 
the  tenantry  came  out  and  stood  at  their 
doors,  and  pitied  him  for  having  a  mad  wife, 
and  praised  him  for  his  care  of  her,  and  of 
the  chance  he  gave  her  of  amendment  by 
taking  her  up  to  be  seen  by  the  King's  phy- 
sician. But  somehow  the  Hall  got  an  ugly 
name;  the  roast  and  boiled  meats,  the  duck% 
fhe  chickens  had  time  to  drop  into  diist, 
before  any  human  being  now  dared  to  enter 
in ;  or,  indeed,  had  anv  right  to  enter  in,  for 
Sir  John  never  came  back  to  Morton;  nnd 
as  for  my  lady,  some  said  she  was  dead,  and 
some  said  she  was  mad  and  shut  up  in 
London,  and  some  said  Sir  John  had  taken 
her  to  a  convent  abroad, 

**  And  what  did  become  of  her  ?"  asked  we, 
creeping  up  to  Mrs.  Dawson. 

"  Nay,  how  should  I  know  ?" 

''But  what  do  you  think  ?*'  we  asked,  per* 
tinnoiously. 

**  I  cannot  telL  I  have  heard  that  after  Sir 
John  was  killed  at  the  hatt'e  of  the  Boyne 
she  got  loose  and  came  wandering  back  le 
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llortun,  to  her  old  nurse's  bouse ;  but,  ind«  e ), 
she  vras  then  mad  out  and  out,  and  I  hftve  no 
doabt  Sir  John  had  seen  it  coming  on.  She 
«8ed  to  have  visionit,  and  dream  dreams;  and 
aowe  lhou<^ht  her  a  prophetess;  and  some 
thought  her  fairly  crasy.  What  she  said 
about  the  Mortons  was  awful.  She  doomed 
them  to  die  out  of  the  land,  and  their 
house  to  be  razed  to  the  ground,  while  ped- 
Isrs  and  huxters,  such  as  her  own  people, 
lier  father  had  been,  should  dwell  where  the 
knightly  Mortons  had  once  lived.  One  win- 
'tar's  night  she  straved  away,  and  the  next 
momhig  they  found  the  poor  crazy  woman 
frozen  to  death  in  Drumble  meeting-house 
jrmrd ;  and  the  Mr.  Morton  who  had  8u<*ceeded 
to  Sir  John  had  her  decently  buried  where 
she  was  found,  by  the  side  of  her  fliither's 
grave." 

We  were  silent  to  a  time.  "  And  when 
was  the  old  Hall  Opened,  Mrs.  Dawson, 
please?** 

•*0h!  when  the  Mr.  Morton,  onr  Squire 
Morton's  grandfather  came  Into  possession. 
He  was  a  distant  cousin  of  Sir  John's,  a  much 
quieter  kind  of  man.  He  had  all  the  old 
rooms  opened  wide,  and  aired,  and  fumigated. 
tnd  the  strange  fragments  of  musty  food  were 
eoUected  and  burnt  in  tJie  yard ;  but  somehow 
that  old  dining  parlnur  had  always  a  charnel- 
house  smell,  and  no  one  ever  liked  making 
saerry  in  it — thinking  of  the  gray  old  preach- 
ers, whose  ghosts  might  be  even  then  scent- 
ing the  meats  afar  of^  and  trooping  unbidden 
to  a  feast,  that  was  not  that  of  which  they 
were  baulked.  I  was  glad  for  one  when  the 
Squire's  father  built  another  dining-room;  and 
no  servant  in  the  house  will  go  an  errand  into 
the  old  dining- parlour  alter  aark,  I  can  assure 
you." 

•*  I  rr^ndor  if  the  way  tho  Inst  Mr.  Mnrton 
had  to  sell  his  land  to  the  people  at  Drumble, 
had  anything  to  do  with  old  Lady  Morton's 
prophecy,"  sa*.d  my  mother,  musingly. 

**Not  at  all,"  said  Mrs.  Dawson,  sharply. 
*  My  lady  was  crazy,  and  herwords  not  to  be 
minded.  I  should  like  to  see  the  cotton  spin- 
ners of  Drumble  offer  to  purchase  land  from 
the  Squire.  Besides,  there's  a  strict  entail 
now.  They  can't  purchase  the  land  if  they 
would.     A  set  of  trading  pedlars  indeed  I" 

I  remember  Ethelinda  and  I  looked  at  each 
other  at  this  word  "pedlars;"  whic^h  wns  tho 
▼ery  word  she  had  put  into  Sir  John's  mouth 
when  taunting  his  wife  with  her  father's  low 
hinh  and  calling.    We  thought,  "  We  shall 


Alas !  we  have  seen. 

Soon  after  that  evening  our  good  old  friend, 
Mr?.  Dawson  died.  I  Vemcinber  it  wel I,  because 
Sthelinda  and  I  were  f>ut  into  mouniin«![  for  the 
first  lime  in  our  live<.  A  dear  little  brother 
of  ours  had  died  only  the  year  before ;  and 
then  my  father  and  mother  had  dodded 
that  we  were   too  young,  that  there  was 


no '  nic  n>ny  lor  their  incu  lin^  the  ex- 
pense of  black  frocks.  Wo  iiiournod  for 
the  little  dciicate  darling  in  our  lieaitP,  I 
know ;  and,  to  this  day,  I  often  wonder  what 
it  would  have  been  to  have  had  a  brother. 
But  when  Mr-s.  Dawson  died  it  became  a  H>rt 
of  duty  we  owed  to  the  Squire's  family  to  go 
into  black,  and  very  proud  and  plinscd  £tbe^ 
linda  and  T  were  with  our  new  frocks.  I  r^ 
member  dreuming  Mrs.  Dawson  wan  alir^ 
again,  and  crying,  because  I  thought  my  new 
fh)ck  would  be  again  taken  frnm  me.  Hut  aH 
this  has  nothing  to  do  with  Moi  ton  Hall. 

When  I  first  became  aware  of  the  grc  atnedb 
of  the  Souire's  station  in  life,  his  family  con^ 
sisted  of  himself,  his  wife  (a  frail  delicate 
lady),  his  only  son  **  little  master,"  as  Mrs, 
Dawson  was  allowed  to  call  him,  *'  (he  yonne 
Squire,"  as  we  in  the  village  always  termed 
him.  His  name  was  John  Marmaduke.  Us 
was  always  called  John ;  and  after  Mrs.  Daw- 
son's story  of  the  old  Sir  John,  I  used  to  wish 
he  might  not  bear  that  ill-omened  name.  H^ 
used  to  ride  through  the  village  in  his  bright 
scarlet  coat,  his  long  fkir  curling  hair  fallint 
over  his  lace  collar,  and  his  broad  black  hal 
and  feather  shading  his  merry  blue  eye& 
Ethelinda  and  T  thought  then,  and  f  always 
shall  think,  there  never  was  fcuch  a  boy.  Hs 
had  a  fine  high  spirit  too  of  his  own,  and  once 
horse-whipped  a  groom  twice  as  big  as  him- 
self,  who  bad  thwarted  him.  To  see  him  and 
Miss  Phillis  go  tearing  through  the  village  on 
their  pretty  Arabian  horses,  laughing  as  they 
met  the  west  wind,  and  their  long  golden  ourfs 
flying  behind  them,  you  would  have  thought 
them  brother  and  sister  rather  than  nephew 
and  aunt;  for  Miss  Phillis  was  the  Squired 
sister,  much  younger  than  himself;  indeed  al 
the  time  I  speak  o^  I  don't  think  she  could 
have  been  above  seventeen,  ar.d  the  y«-.4n^ 
Squire,  her  nephew,  was  nearly  ten.  I  re- 
member Mrs.  Dawson  sending  for  my  mother 
and  me  up  to  the  Mali  that  we  might  see  Miss 
Phillis  dressed  ready  to  go  with  her  brothdif 
to  a  ball  given  at  some  great  lord's  house  to 
Prince  William  of  Gloucester,  nephew  to  good 
old  (Jeorge  the  Third. 

When  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  Mrs.  Morton's  maid, 
saw  us  at  tea,  in  Mrs.  Dn\rson'R  room,  she 
asked  Ethelinda  and  me  if  we  would  not  like 
to  come  into  Miss  Phillis's  dressing-room  and 
wntch  hrrdrcRfs:  aTid  then  she  M'fl,  if  we 
could  keep  from  touching  anything,  she  would 
make  interest  for  us  to  go.  We  would  have 
promised  to  stand  on  our  heads,  and  would 
have  tried  to  do  so  too,  to  earn  such  a  privi* 
lepre.  So  in  we  went,  and  stood  together  hand 
in  hand  up  in  a  corner  out  of  the  way,  feeling 
very  red,  and  shy,  and  hot,  till  Miss  Phillis 
put  us  at  our  ea^e  by  playing  all  manner  of 
comical  tricky  just  to  make  us  laugh,  which 
at  last  we  did  outright  in  spite  of  all  our  en- 
deavours  to  be  grave,  lest  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
should  complain  of  tis  to  my  moihcr.   1  recol* 
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lecjb  the  scent  of  the  marscAdle  powder  with 
which  Miss  PhilHs's  hair  was  just  sprinkled ; 
and  how  she  shook  her  head,  like  a  young 
oolty  to  work  the  hair  loose  which  Mrs.  Eliza- 
«  beth  was  straining' up  over  a  cushion.  Then 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  would  try  a  little  of  Mrs. 
Morton's  rouge ;  and  Miss  Phillis  would  wash 
it  off  with  a  wet  towel,  saying  that  she  liked 
her  own  paleness  belter  than  any  performer's 
colour ;  and  when  Mrs.  Elizabeth  wanted  iust 
to  touch  her  cheeks  once  more,  she  hid  her- 
self behind  the  great  arm-chair,  peeping  out 
with  her  sweet  merry  (ace,  first  at  one  side 
and  then  at  another,  till  we  all  heard  the 
Squire's  voice  at  the  door,  asking  her  if  she 
was  dressed,  to  come  and  show  herself  to 
Madam,  her  sister-in-law ;  for,  as  I  said,  Mrs. 
Morton  was  a  great  invalid,  and  unable  to  go 
out  to  any  grand  parties  like  this.  We  were 
all  silent  in  an  instant:  and  even  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth thought  no  more  of  the  rouge,  but  how 
to  get  Miss  PhilUs's  beautiful  blue  dress  on 
quick  enough.  She  had  cherry-colored  knots 
in  her  hair,  and  her  breast-knots  were  of  the 
same  ribbon.  Her  gown  was  open  in  front, 
to  a  quilted  white  silk  skirt.  We  felt  very  shy 
of  her  as  she  stood  there  fully  dressed — she 
looked  60  much  grander  than  anything  we 
had  ever  seen ;  and  it  was  like  a  relief  when 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  told  us  to  go  down  to  Mrs. 
Dawson's  parlour,  where  my  mother  was  sit- 
ting all  this  time. 

Just  as  we  were  telling  how  merry  and 
comical  Miss  Phillis  had  been,  in  came  a  foot- 
man. '*  Mrs.  Dawson,"  said  he,  **  the  Squire 
bids  me  ask  you  to  go  with  Mrs.  Sidebotham 
into  the  west  parlour,  to  have  a  look  at  Miss 
Morton  before  she  goe&"  We  went  too, 
clinging  to  my  mother.  Miss  Phillis  looked 
rather  shy  as  we  came  in,  and  stood  just  by 
the  door.  I  think  we  all  must  have  shown 
her  that  we  had  never  seen  anything  so  beau- 
tiful, as  she  was,  in  our  lives  before ;  for  she 
went  very  scarlet  at  our  fixed  gaze  of  admira- 
tion, and  to  relieve  herself  she  began  to  play 
all  manner  of  antics,  whirling  round,  and 
making  cheeses  with  her  rich  silk  petticoat, 
unfurling  her  fan  (a  present  from  Madam  to 
complete  her  dress),  and  peeping  first  on  one 
aide  and  then  on  the  other,  iust  as  she  had 
done  upstairs ;  and  then  catching  hold  of  her 
nephew,  and  insisting  that  he  should  dance  a 
minuet  with  her  until  the  carriage  came,  which 
pn^osal  made  him  verv  angry,  as  it  was  an 
Insult  to  his  manhood  (at  nine  years  old)  to 
suppose  he  could  dance.  "  It  was  all  very 
well  for  girls  to  make  fools  of  themselves,"  he 
said,  "  but  it  did  not  do  for  men."  And  Ethe- 
linda  and  I  thought  we  had  never  heard  so  fine 
a  speech  before.  But  the  carriage  came  be- 
fore we  had  half  feasted  our  eyes  enough ;  and 
the  Squire  came  from  his  wife's  room  to  order 
the  little  master  to  bed,  and  hand  his  sister  to 
th^  .Qarrifige. 
I  regiember  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  royal 


dukes  and  unequal  marriages  that  night.  I 
,  believe  Miss  Phillis  did  dance  with  Prioc* 
William;  and  I  have  often  heard  that  she 
bore  away  the  bbll  at  the  ball,  and  that  no 
one  came  near  her  for  beauty  and  pretty  merry 
ways.  In  a  day  or  two  afterwards  I  saw  her 
scampering  through  the  village,  looking  just 
as  she  did  before  she  had  danced  with  a  ro3ral 
duke.  We  all  thought  she  would  marry  soma 
one  great,  and  used  to  look  out  for  the  lord 
who  was  to  take  her  away.  But  p.>or  Madam 
died,  and  there  was  no  one  but  Miss  Phillis  to 
comfort  her  brother,  for  the  young  Squire  was 
gone  away  to  some  great  school  down  south; 
and  Miss  Phillis  grew  grave,  and  reined  ia 
her  pony  to  keep  by  the  Squire's  side,  whoa 
he  rode  out  on  his  steady  old  mare  in  his  lasy 
careless  way. 

We  did  not  hear  so  much  of  the  doings  at 
the  hall  now  Mrs.  Dawson  was  dead ;  so  I 
cannot  toll  how  it  was;  but  by  and  by  thers 
was  a  talk  of  bills  that  were  once  paid  weekly, 
being  now  allowed  to  run  to  quarter  day; 
and  then,  instead  of  being  settled  every  quar- 
ter day,  they  were  put  off  to  Christmas ;  and 
many  said  they  had  hard  enough  work  to  get 
their  money  then.  A  buzz  went  through  the 
village  that  the  young  squire  played  high  at 
college,  and  that  he  made  away  with  more 
money  than  his  father  could  afford.  But  when 
he  came  down  to  Morton,  he  was  as  hand- 
some as  ever ;  and  I,  for  one,  never  believed 
evil  of  him;  though  Til  allow  others  might 
cheat  him,  and  he  never  suspect  iL  His 
aunt  was  as  fond  of  him  as  ever,  and  he  of 
her.  Many  is  the  time  I  have  seen  them 
out  walking  together,  sometimes  sad  enongh, 
sometimes  merry  as  ever.  By  and  by, 
my  fiftther  heard  of  sales  of  small  pieces  of 
land,  not  included  in  the  entail;  and  at  las^ 
things  got  so  bad,  that  the  very  crops  were 
sold  yet  green  upon  the  ground,  for  any  price 
folks  would  give,  so  that  there  was  but  ready 
money  paid.  The  Squire  at  length  gave  way 
^tirely,  and  never  left  the  house ;  and  the 
young  master  in  London ;  and  poor  Miss  Phil* 
iU  used  to  go  about  trying  to  see  after  the 
workmen  and  labourers,  and  save  what  shs 
could.  By  this  time  she  would  be  above 
thirty;  Ethelinda  and  I  were  nineteen  and 
twenty-one  when  my  mother  died,  and  that 
was  some  years  before  this.  Well,  at  last  the 
squire  died ;  they  do  say  of  a  broken  heart  at 
his  son's  extravagance ;  and,  though  the  law- 
yers kept  it  very  close,  it  began  to  be  rumored 
that  Miss  Pliillis's  fortune  had  gone  too.  Any 
way  the  creditors  came  down  on  the  cstete 
like  wolves.  It  was  entailed  and  it  could  not 
be  sold ;  but  they  put  it  into  the  hands  of  a 
lawyer  who  was  to  get  what  he  could  out  of 
it,  and  have  no  pity  for  the  poor  young  Squirs 
who  had  not  a  roof  for  his  head.  Miss  Phillis 
went  to  live  by  herself  in  a  little  cottage  in 
the  village,  at  the  end  of  the  property,  which 
the  lawyer  allowed  her  to  ^ave  beoaus^  ho 
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eooid  not  let  it  to  any  one,  it  was  so  tumble- 
down and  old.  We  never  knew  what  she 
liTed  on,  poor  lady,  but  she  said  she  was  well 
ia  health,  which  was  alt  we  durst  ask  about 
She  came  to  see  my  father  just  before  he 
died,  and  he  seemed  made  bold  with  the 
Ming  that  he  was  a  dying  man ;  so  he  asked, 
what  I  had  longed  to  know  for  many  a  year, 
where  was  the  young  squire  f  He  had  nerer 
been  seen  in  Moflon  since  his  father's  funeral. 
Hiss  Phillis  said  he  was  gone  abroad ;  but  in 
what  part  he  was  then,  she  herself  hardly 
knew;  only  fldie  had  a  feeling  that,  sooner  or 
later,  he  wodd  come  back  to  the  old  plaoe ; 
where  die  should  strive  to  keep  a  home  for 
lim  whenever  he  was  tired  of  wandering 
about,  and  trying  to  make  his  fortune. 

**  Tiring  to  make  his  fortune  still  t"  asked 
mj  fiither,  his  questioninr  eyes  saying  more 
than  words.  Miss  Phillis  shook  her  head  with  a 
nd  meaning  in  her  &oe ;  and  we  understood 
it  all  He  was  at  some  French  gaming-table, 
if  he  was  not  at  an  English  one* 

Miss  Phillis  was  right  It  might  be  a  year 
after  my  fkther's  death  when  he  came  back, 
looking  old  and  grey  and  worn.  He  cam6  to 
our  door  just  after  we  had  barred  it  one  win- 
ter's evening.  Ethelinda  and  I  still  lived  at 
the  (arm,  tiying  to  keep  it  up  and  make  it 
pay:  but  it  w&s  hard  work.  We  heard  a  step 
toming  up  the  straight  pebble  walk ;  and  then 
it  stopped  right  at  our  door,  under  the  very 
porch,  and  we  heard  a  man's  breathing^  quick 
aod  short 

■*  Shall  I  open  the  doorT*  said  T. 

**No,  wait?"  said  Bthelinda;  for  we  lived 
alone,  and  there  was  no  cottage  near  us.  We 
hdd  our  breaths.    There  came  a  knock. 

'•Who's  there?'*  I  cried. 

"Where  does  Mias  Morton  live— Miss 
Fhmis? 

We  were  not  sure  if  we  would  answer  him ; 
far  ahe,  like  us,  lived  alone. 

"  Who's  there  ?''  again  said  I. 

''Tour  master,"  he  answered,  proud  and 
iBgry.  **  My  name  is  John  Morton.  Where 
4ies  Ifiss  Phillis  live  f 

We  had  the  door  unbarred  In  a  trice,  and 
bogged  him  to  come  in ;  to  pardon  our  rude- 
oesa.  We  would  have  given  him  of  our  best 
«  was  his  due  from  us ;  but  he  only  listened 
to  the  direction  we  gave  him  to  his  aunt's, 
nd  took  no  notice  of  our  apologies. 


Haiih  words  are  like  hailstones  in  summer, 
vbieby  if  melted,  would  fertilise  the  tender  plants 
4e7  baitef  down. 

The  mma  who  worif  too  sra^  mist  lofo  too 


the  intention  of  a  sin  betrays  Hselfbj  a  saper- 
faoQB  eaasion. 

la  ooDtmned  health  is  vastly  preferable  to  the 
happiest  recovery  from  oiokneoa,  so  is  lonoeence 


THE  DEATH.AN0£L*8  VISIT. 

BT  WILLIAM  BTBink 

Just  at  the  shut  of  eve  an  angel  passM, 
On  pinions  borne :  his  brow  a  aadnees  wore; 

And  as  he  went,  a  gloomy  shade  was  cast 
On  things  thatseemM  so  fair  and  bright  before; 

And  e'en  Uie  flowers  were  blighted  by  his  breatii  I 
That  angel's  name  was  Death  I 

^th  half-closed  vtolet-^ye  and  golden  hav. 
Lay  on  its  mother's  breast  a  ohemb  child — 

That  fond  young  parent's  hope.    The  angel 
There  alighted,  and  the  infant  sweetly  smiled; 

Death  pludrd  the  lovely  flower,  and  bore  his  prise 
To  bkN>m  in  Paradise  1 

At  eariy  dawn,  again  that  angel  came 
To  where  upon  a  conch,  all  stUI,  was  laid 

(Like  a  pale  HUy  withered  by  the  flame 
Of  noontide's  son)  a  sweet  and  gentle  nudd  t 

The  deep-drawn  sigh,  the  flush,  tiie  nervous  start, 
AU  tolda  broken  heart  f 

To  those  that  did  in  sorrow  round  hsr  weep^ 
In  duloet  tones  that  beauteous  maiden  said, 

*'0!  do  not  mourn  because  I  go  to  sleep. 
Nor  grieve  for  me  when  in  the  tomb  I*m  laid  ;** 

Then  for  her  base  deceiver  breathed  a  prayer, 
And  wing'd  with  Death  the  air  I 

Agjdn  'twas  nighty  and  all  thhigs  holy  seem'd^ 
Silent  and  solemn,  yet  with  naught  of  gloom ; 
The  soft,  pale  moonbeams  through  the  vine-leavet 
atream'd,  '' 

FllUng  with  silver  Hght  a  little  room  :^ 
A  hoary  man  lay  on  a  olck-bed  there. 

And  one  knelt  by,  la  ptayert 

The  oares  of  many  a  long  and  weary  year 

Had  bow'd  his  form;  yet  now  his  aged  eye 
With  pleasure  beam'd.    He  knew  Death  hovei^d 
near; 
And  all  his  friends  had  died  Id  days  gone  by, 
Leaving  him  lonely  in  this  worki  of  wo, 
And  BB  too  long'd  to  go  I 

Death  at  the  easement  tapp'd  and  calTd  his  mune ; 

With  joy  the  spirit  left  the  worn-out  eky  f 
And  through  the  lattice  then  the  soft  breeseeaaae^ 

Laden  with  seent  of  flowers  and  new-mown  hay. 
Fanning  the  few  grey  looks  that  floated  now 
Upon  hia  lifeless  browl 


^^ 
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Ih  the  GUnsse  quarter  ef  Oeorge  Town,  Prbiee 
of  Wales  Uand,  there  is  df  course  a  Pagoda. 
It  Is  a  spacious  bnlldiog,  with  seTeral  courts  and 
temples  containing  grotesque  idols.  Two  granite 
Uona,  shaped  fantastically,  guard  the  entranee. 
Now  the  Ohhiese— m  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  at 
any  rate — do  not  allow  their  idola  to  be  selflsh; 
they  borrow  the  use  of  their  temples  fH>m  them 
for  mnndane  purposes  of  pleasure,  and  they 
themselvea  eat  at  least  half  the  good  things  they 
place  upon  the  tables  efthe  gods,   ^firsten- 


ts 


CHIPS, 


Icrud  tlie  George  Town  Pugodii  during  the 
GhiiicHe  holiddys.  In  front  of  it  a  thentre  hiid 
been  erected  under  (he  open  skv.  ltd  enter- 
tainment liad  been  offered  f^tnitou:>Ijr — in  tliv 
pronionade  form  — to  Uie  publie^  wbu  were  in^ 
vited  Hlro  to  purchiMe  refreAhnitnta  from  staJlt) 
in  the  temple:»;  wbiub  «t«ll8  were,  iu  Ikct,  the 
altiirMofihegedrt, 

1  «iid  nor  hear  or  see  the  begiantng  or  end  of 
the  play.  The  middle,  1  uiuftt  own,  puxzled  roe 
•zceednigly.  Tiie  affdir  wa.^  complicated.  There 
irere  tHinie  ^pectatom  who  had  paid  for  a  few 
•pecial  privilttgeis  one  of  which  was  a  right,  if  they 
eouid  secure  it,  to  est^bliah  a  seat  on  the  stage ; 
bot  the  Atage  waa  very  small,  tind  tlie  number  oj 
aotorn  w!ks  very  great,  and  the  spectators  on  the 
sttige  iiad  a  goi^d  deal  of  by-play  with  each  other, 
80  that  it  wad  really  hard  to  tell  what  belonged  to 
the  piece,  and  what  did  not.  Tiien,  though  the 
•tory  roqiiired  ua  to  suppose  many  changes  of 
place,  the  scene,  whetlier  it  represented  palace, 
foroit,  camp,  or  dnngeoti,  was  always  one  and  the 
MiMertaloon,  with  a  door  at  each  side  and  a 
throne  in  the  atiddle,  flin<ed  by  niosical  instru- 
laenL*.  The  play  wafl,  nevertheles^i,  gorgeously 
got  u[>,  aocurding  to  Chinese  fashion ;  that  is  to 
■ay,  no  expense  liad  been  apared  in  the  drejwhig 
of  the  actorsb  Chinese  managers  pay  lavi&ldy 
when  they  desire  to  set  up  a  piece  ro  a?  to  pro- 
duce a  great  sensation ;  they  pay  their  money, 
however,  not  to  scene-paintem,  but  to  the  tailors. 
The  au)ry  of  the  play  about  which  I  am  speak- 
ing seemed  lo  concern  a  Cl)iuese  boy,  majp- 
niliceMtly  cofttumed  as  a  princess;  boys,  as  for- 
veriy  in  Burope.  representing  si  ways  female 
ohariicters.  Thi:)  piincess  pined  in  prison,  but 
was  about  to  be  delivered  by  a  knight  who  sang 
a  son^ — heart-rending,  I  dare  say,  ear-remling  I 
know — and  was  on  the  point  of  saocess  when  the 
Tigilant  keeper  of  the  tower  moved  the  princess 
down  into  adungeon^  deeper  and  darker  than  ever, 
with  two  side  duon  and  a  throne  ia  the  middle, 
Upon  which  throne  tea-cups  were  placed ;  and 
the  princ>.*89,  the  jailor,  the  knight,  a  brave  army 
of  twelve,  and  eighteen  people  who  were  sitting 
on  the  suige,  drunk  tea  together  in  s  mo^t  con^ 
fusinfr  manner.  The  great  body  of  spectators 
looked  at  the  whole  performance  very  reverently. 
The  Chinese  respect  tne  dignity  of  the  stage  much 
More  than  that  of  th»  witar,  I  should  think; 
there  were  no  loud  plaudits  or  hand  clappings — 
•ttty  subdued  moans  and  sighs  expreraed  the  ad- 
miration and  the  Interest  of  the  whole  animated 
multitude. 

The  Chinese  dranm  is  lufitained  by  actors  who 
•re  very  perfect  masters  of  pantomime,  and  by 
pieces  written  with*  considerable  care.  The 
comedies  differ  from  the  trasiedies  chiefly  in  being 
more  interapersed  with  masioi  and  in  treating  (H 
everyday  life ;  the  tragedies  treat  coniinonly  of 
events  that  took  plaee  vnder  the  dynasties  be- 
ibre  the  Tartars. 

There  is  another  kind  of  play  delightfttl  to  the 
Chinaman ;  he  greatly  erjoys  games  of  chance. 
The  Chinese  nBgamuflin  to  whom  a  ^mcs  is  thrown, 
nins  off  to  haztfd  it  at  double  or  quits  with  a  play- 
^low ;  nobles  and  princes  stake  estates  and  lands; 
andthe  people  olten  fosti'y  their  passion  by  describ- 
teg  the  gratification  of  it  as  a  religious  duty. 
I^e  British  OoTemmeati  iaeigl^teea  bondred 


ind  ten,  closed  all  the  public  gambling  houses  In 
George  Town,  and  enacted  penalties  against  the 
•gamblers.  In  the  first  eight  yearn  after  the  e»> 
ictment  came  Into  force,  a**  niKnv  as  oi.e  thousand 
four  hundred  Chinese  were  Indicted  for  gambling, 
•>ome  of  whom  were  convicted  even  for  the  nintn 
time.  In  the  main,  however,  Chinese  cunning 
hss  been  more  than  a  rosteh  for  the  polioe,  the 
cunning  being  aided  by  aM  the  nachhiery  thai 
can  be  brought  into  its  service  by  the  secret 
associations  called  the  Congii».  The  Coiigis  en- 
ploy  a  class  oi  Chinamen  whoee  character  it  m 
bad  that  their  interests  run  altogether  counter  to 
uood  government.  Tl>ey  are  at  the  bottom  of 
a  great  deal  of  dishoneaty,  and  excite  also  many 
a  dititurbiince,  especially  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Loya  fejitival—a  period  of  Saturnalia  durinff 
which  the  Loyes.  at  all  other  seasons  contemned 
outcasts,  are  feasted  and  venerated  as  though  they 
were  prophets.  It  liappeins,  theref<)re,  throogh 
tlie  aid  of  these  secret  associations,  that  very  few 
gamblers  are  eo:tvicted  iu  Penang,  though  Geoi|^ 
Town  is  full  oi  '*  hells,**  and  so  is  Singapore. 

I  went  to  one  of  them.  I  was  M  ont  of  the 
fftreet  into  a  long  dark  pasrage,  and  then  snd- 
deuly  pushed  through  a  door  into  a  large  dirty 
room  well  lighted  by  lanterns.  It  had  no  win- 
dowR,  and  no  other  outet  except  by  a  flight  of 
stairs  that  led  up  to  I  know  not  what.  ▲  great 
number  of  Chinese  were  at  play  round  a  roulette 
table.  I  was  told  that  in  their  game  cheating 
was  impossible,  and  therefore  wondered  very 
much  that  almost  every  *  body  lost  except  tlie 
banker.  I  followed  out  of  the  room  a  Chineos 
hand-kbonrer,  who  had  loet  all  but  a  small  fra^ 
ment  of  his  weeks  wsgea  He  went  to  the 
opium  inn. 

There,  behind  mosquito-cnrtains,  a  few  Gbin»> 
men  lay  stretched  upon  a  hard  couch,  with  their 
heads  resti  :g  on  pillows  made  of  plaited  cane. 
A  lamp  burned  on  a  table  near  them,  and  thera 
lay  near  it  a  few  paper  kindlers,  and  a  small  jar  <^ 
opium  (in  the  shape  of  a  juice  thicker  than  ukh 
lasses,)  and  an  opium  pipe.  Every  now  and 
thee  one  of  the  dozers  raijed  himself  on  one 
arm  drowsily,  smeared  o  little  juice  over  the  hol- 
low of  hU  pipe,  set  light  to  it,  and  inhaled  a 
mouthful  or  two  of  the  smoke,  l^en  handed  the 
pipe  to  his  neighbor  as  he  sank  back  into 
ful  stnpefiMrtion.  The  dnlleyea  of  these 
stared,  empty  of  thought,  firon  pale  and  snuke^ 
6u;ca.  One  of  them  waa  poring  over  a  blank 
sheet  of  paper,  as  thoogh  he  were  reading  fteoi 
it  ii)tersting  matter.  A  dirty  Malay' girl  sat  be* 
tween  two  others,  smoking  a  cisar,  and  occa* 
sionally  putting  aside  the  tobacco  for  a  whiff  ol 
opium  when  one  of  her  fishy-eyed  admirers  offeN 
ed  her  the  pipe.  A  handsome  fresh -colored 
voung  fellow  iu  the  oomar  sat  in  a  state  of  amazed 
intoxication.  It  was  tlie  first  of  his  visits  to  the 
place  perhaps ;  and,  unhappily,  It  would  not  be 
the  last 


^«  »  •» 


It  is  one  of  the  lingular  facta  of  the 
state  of  society,  that  tbe  qoaiicies  which  in  theerj 
we  hold  to  be  roost  lovely  and  desirable,  are  pr% 
cisely  thoae  which  in  practice  we  treat  witb  t^e 
greatest  contumely  and  disdain. 

SoT7  ii  *  meaa  man*a  hoouife. 
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Our  nrnn-of-war,  the  Modeste,  entered  thi 
lltrd«neUes  8urrounded  by  a  fleet  of  aK*r 
clunt  vesseU.  When  the  breeze  over  Ihc 
bigh-land  caught  our  sails  we  ran  ahead: 
when  a  deep  current  rushing  round  some 
headkuid  caught  our  hull  we  fell  aMem ;  and 
we  were  enjoying  the  excitement  of  a  grand 
regatta^  when,  at  the  narrowrest  part  of  the 
itrait  between  the  inner  castles  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  a  heavy  shot  from  the  fort  came  right 
across  onr  bows.  The  captain  was  beJow  al 
the  moment,  and  just  as  he  got  on  deck  and 
was  giving  ecders  to  shorten  sail,  another  shot 
M  astern  and  ricochetted  clone  alongt^ide, 
aending  showers  of  spray  over  the  gangway. 
We  could  see  a  cr.  wd  of  officers  at  a  house 
in  the  fort,  and  others  were  at  the  same  time 
busy  laying  other  guns.  There  was  no  mis- 
interpreting the  hint  We  aooordingly  bore 
up,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  squall  of 
wind  and  rain  anchored  off  the  consular  offi- 
ces at  the  to«m  of  the  Dardanelles. 

Our  consul  soon  coming  on  board,  from  him 
«e  learnt  that  all  men-of-war  must  have  a  fir 
oian,  or  permission  to  pass,  from  Constanii- 
Bople  before  they  are  ^^uffered  to  ascend  the 
Dardanelles.  We  knew  nothing  of  this  regu- 
lation, since  by  some  chance  no  notice  had 
been  uken  of  it  in  the  general  orders  to  the 
squadron.  It  was  clear  that  the  Pacha  in 
command  of  the  fort  had  exceeded  his  instrnc- 
lH>ns,  as  the  rules  arc  that  in  a  case  like  ours 
two  blank  cirtridges  shall  be  first  fired,  and 
then  followed  up  by  shot  if  necessary.  The 
captain  accordingly  went  ashore  to  demand  an 
explanation.  His  apology  was  the  truth, 
that  he  thought  we  wislied  to  pass  him  in 
defiance  of  the  regulations,  and  had  an  idea 


i»f  stones  called  the  Tomb  of  Achilles,  and 
there  was  another  some  two  hundred  vards 
inland,  in  which  Uo,  or  ought  to  lie,  the  bonet 
•jf  Patroclus.  As  u.Nual  in  such  cases  there 
is  a  dispute  as  to  which  tomb  U  which,  or 
whether  the  two  friends  were  not  both  buried 
in  a  single  heap.  We  were  not  dis|K>sid  t0 
vex  eur»^lv«s  with  doubt ;  and  as  we  stood 
on  the  summit  of  the  chief  mound  with  the 
Hellespont  at  our  feet,  wo  thought  of  llector^t 
chiiUenge  to  the  Greeks,  and  his  promise  tha( 
if  he  conquered  the  body  of  the  vanquished 
should  be  bent  to  their  navy : — 


**  Q  ^oen  on  the  t Vofe  sKidl  rlae  a  monument ; 
Which  when  some  future  murincr  8urvt7tt, 
AVash'd  by  broad  HeUesponv«  resoiuiduiir  seai^ 
Thus  shall  he  say :  A  valiant  Greek  lies  there. 
By  Hector  Rlaiu,  the  tninhty  man  of  war ; 
ThA  stone  shall  tell  the  vanquinhed  heru's  &ud<^ 
And  distant  i^scs  learn  the  victor's  name." 

There  rose  up  in  our  minds  also  othctf 
asaociatlons,  and  we  endeavoured  vainly  !• 
aeize,  while  on  the  spot,  the  mystenous  link 
by  wlftich  those  plains  are  connected  with  thK 
IVoy  weiyht  known  to  us  in  boyhood.  The 
sun  was  setting  behind  Imbros  and  Same* 
tbrace^  and  throwing  its  last  beams  over  the 
plains  of  Troy ;  while  in  the  distance  MotuU 
Athos  stood  out  sharply  as  a  pyramid  m  the 
western  horison.  We  saw  with  a  proper 
am(Hint  of  feeling  Tenedos  laved  by  the 
surges,  and  rocky  Imbros  bicak  the  rolling 
wave.  Between  the  tU'O  islands  are  rugged 
islets,  any  one  of  wi.ich  may  have  contained 
the  cave  at  whii^  Neptune  put  up  hie  ifhaiid 
when  on  his  way  to  save  the  ships  of  the 
Greeks  from  their  assailants.  I  rrcolleced  a 
severe  caning",  that  I  had  received  when  yoong^ 
which  had  immediate  connection  with  that 
very  incident.  Jackals  have  grubbetl  fot 
themxetves  holes  in  the  tomb  of  Achilles,  aad 
that  we  looked  as  if  blank  cartridge  would  nest  there,  just  as  commentatois  make  theiv 
net  stop  us.  We  were  obliged  lo  wait  until  a  nests  now  in  tlie  works  of  Homer ;  our  JewiA 
letter  could  be  written  to  and  answered  from  companion  proposed  that  we  should  smoke 
Constantinople.  It  was  Tuesday,  no  steamer  one  out.  Plenty  of  dry  furze  alH)ut  the  place 
woaUi  go  up  before  Thursday,  and  no  answer  gave  a  practicable  look  to  his  suggesi  ion ;  bnl 
be  bad  k>efore  Saturday.  Accordiingly  we  had  as  we  did  not  see  wh»:rein  the  fun  of  the  f»nH 
five  days  before  us,  and  as  our  stroll  about  \  ceeding  would  consist^  we  wandered  on  along 
tlie  town  quite  satisfied  our  curiosity,  I  agreed   the  shores  and  thought  about  the  venerable 


with  a  friend  to  trot  over  the  classic  ground 
of  Troy.  The  brother  of  onr  consul  was  an 
old  acqnaintance  and  a  local  merchant;  he 
'volanteered  .to  go  with  us,  taking  his  servant, 
a  young  Jew,  to  look  after  our  horses.  On 
Wednesday  afternoon,  therefore,  we  hired  a 
caaquo  to  take  us  to  the  village  at  the  entrance 
cf  Uie  Dardanelles.  There  we  proposed  to 
ileep.  We  had  a  very  pleasant  run  down 
with  the  currant,  and  landed  juat4>ut8ide  the 
enter  cnsUe  of  Asia  m  a  sandy  bay.  That 
warn  the  baj  in  which  the  Greek  galleys  had 
hoen  drawn  np  at  the  stega.  of  Tror,  if  ever 
there  was  andi  a  siege.  If  never,  there  was 
coo  Homer  made  it  raal^  and  I  believe  in  it 
as  steadily  aahn  the  deach  of  {{elsen).  Close 
h^  oar  landiikg*plaoe  was^a  (tyrunidai  mound 


Chryses,  the  bright  Chryseis,  and  other  peo|rfe 
of  that  set.  Hcre«  we  thought,  where  tiM 
peasant  now  sleeps  in  his  mud  hut  on  a  bed 
of  rushes  were  the  tents  cf  the  Grecian  host. 
The  smoke  of  the  fire  yonder  which  coeko 
somebody's  meal  let  us  call  ftinies  from  the 
altars  of  Phoebus  piled  with  hecatconibs  cf 
bulls  and  coats;  or  let  us  imagine  that  H 
rises  Irom  the  decks  of  burning  galleys.  Wo 
undertook  to  suppose  that  the  hills  wem 
covered  with  the  *Mofty  towers  of  tvide  e>> 
tended  Troy."  We  supposed  ourselves  to  bo 
fiivoured  hj  the  Jackals  and  the  owls  wi^ 
eohocs^^or  traditions  preserved  on  the  spot«-« 
of  ancienC  battle  cries.  The  evening  brecso 
we  prepesed  to  consider  heavy  ivitfi  tne  souta 
ai  mighty  chiefii  untimely  slain.    In  the  Una 
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mist  rising  from  the  Hellespont,  we  deter- 
mined to  see  Thetis  rising  from  her  crystal 
throne,  and  all  her  Nereids  getting  out  of 
fheir  pearly  beds  to  follow  the"  unhappy 
mother  up  the  Trepan  strand.  Not  until  we 
had  paid  our  debt  to  sentiment  did  we  allow 
ourselves  to  think  of  supper. 

A  walk  of  a  few  minutes  past  a  multitude 
of  windmills  brought  us  to  a  village  of  mud- 
huts  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  built  upon  the  ate 
of  the  ancient  Sigoeum.    We  made  at  once  for 
the  house  of  a  Greek  known  to  our  friend 
Calvert,  and  sent  down  to  the  boat  for  our 
luggage.  Each  of  us  had  taken  a  large  blanket, 
a  change  of  linen,  and  the  necessaries  of  the 
toilet ;  for  all  else  we  looked  to  &te.    The 
Oreek  gave  us  no  reason  to  regret  our  trust- 
fulness.   His  house  was  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  village,  built  with  walls  of  mud  dried  in 
the  sun,  having  outside  stairs  also  of  mud, 
A&d  an  interior  divided  into  two  stories  by  a 
wooden  floor.    The  hooae  roof  was  of  tiles. 
There  was  a  large  court-yard  surrounded  by 
ft  mud  wall,  the  resort  of  oxen,  goats,  and 
geese,  and  fowls.    There  were  also  some  out- 
nouses  filled  with  cha£^  of  which  the  flat  roois 
formed  a  terrace.    Upon  that  we  took  up  our 
quarters,  very  much  preferring  open  air  on  « 
fine  starlight  night  in  August  to  close  air  and 
fleas.   There  was  a  good  supply  of  large  fteah 
rushes,  which,  when  spread  out,  formed  the 
best  of  beds,  or  a  diair  or  a  couch,  when 
heaped  together.    On  some  fish  just  caught 
and  fried,  some  boiled  em,  and  a  most  deli- 
dous  melon,  we  suppedlike  Trojans  before 
we  retired  to  our  respective  blankets,  using 
itars  for  night  candles. 

The  clarions  of  innumerable  Trojan  cocks 
awoke  us  before  daylight,  and  we  prepared 
betimes  for  our  day's  march.  Hie  hawses 
hired  the  nieht  before  bad,  however,  to  be 
shod,  break&st,  had  to  be  eaten,  and  our 
blankets  packed  upon  an  extra  horse  that  was 
In  be  ridden  by  a  guide.  We  were  not  fiurly 
off  till  six  o'clock.  The  plains  of  Troy  were 
then  before  us,  and  our  first  oUect  was  to 
ride  across  them  to  the  rains  of  Alexandria 
Troas.  Round  about  the  village,  there  were 
fields  in  stubble  of  barley  an^  maize,  there 
were  others  covered  with  dwarf  vines,  then 
bearing  ripe  fruit ;  and  in  other  places  melons 
or  pumpkins  straggled  over  the  parched 
ground. 

Ab  we  passed  on  the  signa  of  cultivation 
di8i4>peared,  and  we  rode  over  what  is  evi- 
4enUy  marsh  in  winter,  but  in  summer  dry 
and  fissured  mud.  Here  and  there  a  pool  of 
atagnant  water  still  supported  a  small  colony 
•f  snipe  and  wild  dock,  and  twice  on  our  ride 
we  passed  a  corn-growing  tract  In  such 
nlaoes,  the  old  Homeric  thrwhing-floor  was  to 
be  seen  in  full  activity.  We  rode  at  a  slow 
Moe,  and  according  to  the  custom  here,  in  a 
Ene,  the  guide  first :  the  rest  following  at  a 
break  neck  pace  of  about  three  milesan  hour. 


It  was  past  eleven  before  we  had  cleared  tha 
shore  of  Besika  Bay,  and  crossed  some  rising 
ground  which  brought  us  down  upon  the 
harbor  of  Alexandria  Troas.  There  our 
horses  found  the  refreshment  of  a  fountain, 
we  the  refreshment  of  a  melon.  So  revived, 
we  continued  our  ride  over  some  hiBy  ground 
covered  by  the  vallonia  oak  to  the  principal 
remains  d  the  city.  These  are  on  the  sununit 
of  a  hill  which  commands  a  very  fine  view  of . 
the  islands  of  Tenedos  and  Imbroa,  the  bay 
and  the  surrounding  hilly  country.  .There  are 
numerous  foundations  of  houses  formed  of  a 
hard  limestone,  fi^nent  traces  of  the  city 
wallsi  a  few  sarcophagi,  the  towers  of  a  gate- 
way, and  a  singular  structure  called  the  Palace 
of  Priam. 

We  enjoyed  a  couple  of  hours'  rest  and  a 
light  luncheon  among  those  Roman  ruinSi 
fiumed  by  a  cool  fresh  breeae,  and  shaded  hi 
the  oak  trees  whieh  have  sprung  up  on  all 
sides.  At  about  four  o'clock  we  started  again» 
in  the  same  order  as  before,  over  the  hills  to 
see  a  granite  quarry  in  which  were  some  large 
columns  ready  cut  Our  track  was  over  hills 
covered  with  vallonia,  and  we  passed  not  a 
house  or  a  living  thing  ibr  some  miles,  ousept 
one  party  of  shepherds  with  their  dogs  and 
flock.  A  ride  of  about  two  hours  brought  us 
to  a  ridge  of  granite.  At  the  very  top  of  tho 
ridce,  on  one  side  of  the  hiU,  isan  old  quarry, 
and  there  were  the  seven  columns  as  thcT 
were  finished  when  the  town  was  alive,  all 
ready  for  removid.  We  measured  them  with 
our  walking  sticks  and  did  what  else  was  ne> 
cessary,  then  went  on. 

About  half  t  mile  from  this  quarry  is  tho 
village  of  Rotsdola  Bashy,  most  picturesquely 
situated  on  a  slope  near  the  summit  of  one  of 
those  granite-capped  hills.    Its  while  minaret 
forms  a  beautifiil  object  in  contrast  with  the 
heavy  background  of   the    granite    rocks. 
Here  we  were  lucky  enough  to  meet  with  a 
Jew  broker  in  the  servkse  of  our  friend,  who 
was  on  his  annual  t^ur  about  the  country,  pur- 
chasing vallonia  for  exportation  to  Enghmd. 
He  procured  us  quarters  in  a  garden  dose  to 
the  mosque,  and  we  spread  out  our  blankets 
upon  mats  beside  a  fountain  and  beneath  a 
rich  cdvering  of  grapes  trained  over  trellis 
work.    No  meat  could  be  procured,  but  our 
host  promised  us  a  tnrkish  dhiner,  and  served 
it  to  us  in  the  garden  quiddy.    The  new 
moon  appeared   above  the  hiUs,  the  stars 
shone  out,  a  delightftil  breese  played  with  the 
vine  leaves,  and  the  trickling  fountain  soothed  • 
us  by  its  mnrmor.    With  such  lights  and 
music,  we  sat  down  before  a  low  stool,  on 
which  a  drcular  tin  Iray  formed  a  table-cloth. 
The  feast  was  then  served  to  us  by  turbnned 
genii.    First  came  a  pillau  of  rice ;  then  a 
thick  soup  made  of  the  idly  of  rice^  with  milk 
and  minced  eggs,  the  whole  flavored  with  ve- 
getables ^  next,  a  stick  of  stewed  bagnioles; 
then  ^gs  fried  in  hotter;  and  tostly,  anoit 
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of  pancake,  eaten  dipped  in  honey;  a  dessert 
of  melon  and  grapes  wound  up  the  entertain- 
ment   We  slept  where  we  had  dined. 

On  taking  a  stroll,  soon  after  daylight, 
round  the  Tillage,  we  saw  a  herd  of  upwards 
of  forty  camels  which  had  been  brought 
thither  to  convey  vallonia  to  the  shore.  This 
is  the  chief  produce  of  the  country,  the  cup  of 
the  acorn  being  the  only  part  of  this  oak  sent 
to  Europe ;  the  acorn  itself  is  used  by  the 
people  of  the  place  as  food  for  cattle.  The 
cap  is  packed  in  woollen  bags  and  sent  to  Mr. 
GalTert^s  chief  warehouse  for  exportation. 
A  large  tree  in  a  good  season  will  produce  as 
much  vallonia  as  is  worth  three  pounds,  on 
the  spot;  but,  taking  tree  for  tree,  perhaps 
the  annual  average  is  not  above  a  dollar. 
However,  very  littie  care  seems  ever  to  be 
btftowed  upon  the  trees.  They  do  not  be- 
U>Dg  to  government,  but  to  a  number  of  small 
peasant  proprietors.  The  walk  and  breakfast 
over,  we  were  off  again  by  six  o^dock  for  the 
village  of  Boumabashy,  which  is  near  the  site 
of  Old  Troy  and  the  sources  of  the  Scamander, 
odious  to  schoolboys. 

In  about  three  hours  and  a  half  we  arrived 
at  the  low  land  where  this  river  rises.  In  the 
apace  of  about  an  acre  there  are  forty  points 
at  which  th6  water  gushes,  cool  and  clear, 
from  fissares  in  the  limestone  rock.  The 
anall  streams  trickle  about  till  they  unite 
and  form  a  tolerable  brook  surrounded  by 
luxuriant  vegetation.  Nnmbers  of  tortoises 
and  many  large  fish  were  to  be  seen  swim- 
ming lUMut  in  the  muddy  brook;  water- 
creases  grow  upon  its  sniface.  and  a  large 
vegetable  garden,  snrroanded*  by  a  black- 
beny  hedire,  fills  the  valley  formed  by  the 
difisiong  of  the  stream.  I  lound  Scamander 
water-creases  very  good.  The  village  of 
Bomnabashy  is  just  above  this  river  source, 
upon  a  hill  which  we  passed  on  oar  way  to 
the  heights  of  the  origmal  Old  Troy. 

The  first  thing  to  be  seen  on  the  top  of 
these  heights  ia  a  pyramid  of  loose  stones 
caBed  the  Tomb  of  Hector.  The  situation  is 
magnificent    It  is  on  one  side  of  a  deep  rav- 
ine, through  which  the  Simpis  winds  in  its 
course  from  Mount  Ida  to  join  the  Scamander 
in  the  Trqjan  phuns.    The  plains  are  to  be 
•eon  extending  to  the  Hellespont ;  while,  in 
file  opposite  direction,  mountam  ridges  fill  up 
ill  the  scene.    About  fifteen  square  stones, 
laid  together  vrithout  mortar,  are  the  sole 
tttnauifl,  or  supposed  remains,  of  the  walls  of 
Troj.  We  sat  on  them  and  talked  moralities. 
A  little  farther  on,  the  sides  of  the  ravine 
beoome  predpitoas,  and  at  one  spot  almost 
petpendicular.    Down  that  abyfls^  tradition 
M^B,  the  Tngans  threw  the  wooden  horse. 
Votlung  more  was  to  be  seen,  and  we  depart- 
ed.  The  descent  is  steep  beneath  the  tomb 
if  Hector,  and  we  led  oor  horses  down  to 
ooss  the  river  at  a  ford  about  a  mile  below. 
IW  we  made  finr  a  hsak,  called  Gh^k|  or 
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the  Marsh  farm,  which  is  occupied  by  Mr. 
Calvert    Near  this  farm  is  a  tumulus  which 
popular  tradition  holds  to  be  the  burial-place 
of  the  Greeks  killed  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  Mr. 
Calvert  had  it  opened  lately,  and  did  really 
find  in  it  a  thick  stratum  of  burnt  bones, 
but  nothing  else  of  interest    He  was  not 
scholar  enough  to  know  whether  the  bones 
were  Greek.   The  farm  buildings  at  this  place 
are  extensive,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  plain 
will  yield  rich  harvests  of  com.    In  winter 
the  shooting  both  of  woodcock,  snipe,  water- 
fowl, and  hares  is  excellent    Afler  a  couple 
of  hour*s  rest,  and  a  luncheon  of  melon,  cheese 
and  barley-bread,  the  sole  provision  of  the 
farm  people,  we  rode  on  to  the  village  of 
Ranqui,  where  Mr.  Calvert  has  a  country- 
house  and  a  large  storehouse  for  vallonia. 
We  arrived  at  sunset,  having  been    eight 
hours  on  horseback— much  riding  for  sailors. 
On  our  way,  in  a  narrow  path,  we  had  met 
another  party.    First  came  a   horse  laden 
with  two  large  travelling  trunks,  then  another 
carrying  a  guide  armed  to  the  teeth;  then 
the  traveller,  an  Englishman,  with  a  straw- 
hat  and  umbrella ;  lastly,  his  travelling  servant ; 
and  though  in  passing  we  even  had  to  touch 
each  other  in  the  midst  of  a  wild,  desolate 
country,  not  a  word,  or  smile,  or  bow  was 
exchanged  between  the  children  of  Britariua. 
We  behaved  at  Troy  as  well  as  we  stoald 
have  behaved  in  Piccadilly. 

Mr.  Calvert*s  house  at  Ranqui  is  situated 
on  a  hill  that  overlooks  the  Di^anelles  from 
the  entrance  up  to  the  inner  castles.  The 
vallonia  warehoase  there  established  is  a 
large  building,  used  not  onlv  as  a  storehouse, 
but  as  a  sort  of  factory,  for  there  they  separate 
the  acorn  from  the  cup ;  a  process  which 
provides  employment  for  some  fifty  women 
and  children.  About  three  thousand  tons 
are  shipped  annually  firom  this  warehouse. 
The  price  per  ton  varies  between  twelve  and 
seventeen  pounds,  and  the  fireight  to  Eneland 
costs  about  two  pounds  per  ton.  ft  is 
principallv  shipped  to  Liverpool  by  schooner, 
and  small  brigs,  carrying  from  one  hundred 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons.  Thus  our 
tanners  find  bread  for  the  Trojans  of  to-day. 
From  Ranqui  no  very  long  ride  brought  us^ 
the  next  morning,  back  to  the  village  of  the 
Dardanelles.  We  were  well  pleased  with  our 
excursion.  We  had  thought  about  the  past 
and  seen  the  present ;  the  deeds  of  Achilles, 
and  the  trade  in  aoom-cups. 

We  seldom  wish  fbr  what  we  are  convmced  is 
quite  nnattafaiable;  it  iajuatwhen  there  ia  a  poa- 
aibility  of  aueoeaa  that  wiabea  are  reallj  ezdted. 

How  many  an  enamonred  pair  have  courted  la 
poetry  and  Uvedin  proset 

Hurry  and  canning  are  alwaya  ninniog  after 
despatch  and  wisdom,  but  have  never  yet  beta 
sble  to  overtake  thena 
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The  only  indifrcnous  long  tailed  cat  in  Amer- 
ica noitb  of  tbe  parallel  of  CIO  ULgrees  is  the 
cougar.     The  wild  cat»<,  so  called,  are  lynxes 
with  short  tails ;  and  o!  these  there  are  three 
distinct  species.     But  there  is  only  one  true 
representative  of  the  genus  Fells,  and  that  is  j 
the  animal  we  have  mentioned.    It  has  re- 
ceived many  trivial  appellations.  Among  An- 
glo-American hunters,  he  is  called  the  panther 
— in  their  patois,  painter.    The  absence  of  j 
stripes,  such  as  those  of  the  tiger— or  spots, 
as  upon  the  leopard— or  rosettes,  as  upon  the 
jaguar,  have  suggested  the  name  of  the  natu- 
ralists, concolor.    Discolor  was  formerly  in 
use ;  but  the  other  has  been  generally  adopted. 
There  are  few  wild  animals  so  regular  in  their 
colour  as  the  cougar ;  very  little  variety  has 
been    observed  among  different  specimena 
Some  naturalists  speak  of  spotted  cougars — 
that  is  having  spots  that  may  be  seen  in  a 
certain  light     Upon  young  cubs,  such  mark- 
ings do  appear ;  but  they  are  no  longer  visible 
on  the  full  grown  animal.  The  cougar  of  ma- 
ture age  is  of  a  tawny  red  colour,  almost  over 
the  whole  body,  though  somewhat  paler  about 
the  face  and  the  parts  underneath.    This 
colour  is  not  exactly  the  tawny  of  the  lion ;  it 
is  more  of  a  reddish  hue — nearer  to  what  is 
termed  calf-colour. 

Tbe  cougar  is  far  from  being  a  well-shaped 
creature:  it  appears  disproportioned.  Its 
back  is  long  and  hollow ;  and  its  tail  does  not 
taper  so  gracefully  as  in  some  other  animals 
of  the  cat  kind.  Its  legs  are  short  and  stout ; 
aad  although  fkr  from  clumsy  in  appearance, 
it  does  not  possess  the  graceful  tmimure  of 
body  so  characteristic  of  some  of  its  conge- 
ners. Though  considered  the  representative 
of  the  lion  in  the  New  World,  his  resemblance 
to  the  royal  beast  is  but  slight;  his  colour 
alone  entitles  him  to  such  an  honour.  ^  For 
the  rest,  he  is  much  more  akin  to  the  tigers, 

jaguars,  and  true  panthers.  Cougars  are 
rarely  more  than  six  feet  in  length  including 

■the  tail,  which  is  usually  about  a  third  of  that 
measurement    The  range  of  the  animal  is 

"▼erj  extensive.  He  is  known  from  Paraguay 
to  the  great  Lake9  of  North  America.  In  no 
part  of  either  continent  is  he  to  be  seen  every 

<day,  Jbeeause  he  is  for  the  most  part  not  only 
nocturnal  in  his  activity,  but  one  of  those  fierce 
creatures  that»  fortunately,  do  not  exist  in 

^large  numbers.  Like  others  of  the  genus,  he 
IB  solitary  in  his  habits,  and  at  the  approach 
of  dviliution  betakes  himself  to  the  remoter 
parts  of  the  forest  Hence  the  cougar,  al- 
though found  in  all  of  the  United  States,  is  a 
Tve  animal  everywhere,  and  seen  onl^atlong 
interralsin  the  mountun  valleys  or  in  other 
dittouU  places  of  the  forest  The  appearance 
of  A  coogMcis  suttoient  to  throw  any  seifi^- 
bonrhood  into  an  ^zcitenMi  •amilar  to  Ibat ) 


which  would  be  produced  among  us  by  the 
chase  of  a  mad  dog. 

He  is  a  splendid  tree  climber.  He  can 
mount  a  tree  with  the  agility  of  a  cat ;  and 
although  so  large  an  animal,  he  climbs  by 
means  of  his  claws — not  only  by  hugging, 
after  rhe  manner  of  the  bears  and  opossums. 
While  climbing  a  tree,  his  claws  can  be  heard 
crackling  along  the  bark  as  he  mounts  up- 
ward. He  sometimes  lies  'squatted'  along  a 
horizontal  branch — a  lower  one — for  the  pur- 
pose of  springing  upon  deer,  or  such  other 
anima's  as  he  wishes  to  prey  upon.  The  ledge 
of  a  cliff  is  also  a  favourite  haunt,  and  such 
are  known  among  the  hunters  as  pantber- 
Iedj]:es.  He  selects  such  a  position  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  some  watering-place,  or,  if 
possible,  one  of  the  salt  or  soda  springs  (Itcks) 
so  numerous  in  America.  Here  he  is  more 
certain  that  his  vigil  will  not  be  a  protracted 
one.  His  prey — elk,  deer,  antelope,  or  buf- 
falo^soon  appears  beneath,  unconscious  of 
the  dangerous  enemy  that  cowers  over  them. 
When  fairly  within  reach,  the  cougar  springs, 
and  pouncing  down  upon  the  shoulders  of  his 
victim,  buries  its  claws  in  its  flesh.  The 
terrified  animal  starts  forward,  leaps  from 
side  to  side,  dashes  into  the  pa  paw  thickets, 
or  breasts  the  dense  cane-brake,  in  hopes  ojf 
brushing  otf  its  relentless  rider.  All  in  vain  I 
Closely  clasping  its  neck,  the  cougar  clines 
on,  tearing  its  victim  in  the  throat,  and  drink* 
ing  its  blood  throughout  the  wild  gallop. 
Faint  and  feeble,  the  ruminant  at  length  tot- 
ters and  falls,  and  the  fierce  destroyer  squats 
himself  along  the  body,  and  finishes  his  red 
repast  If  the  cougar  can  overcome  several 
animals  at  a  time,  he  will  kill  them  all,  although 
but  the  twentieth  part  may  be  required  to 
satiate  his  hunger.  Unlike  the  lion  in  thiS| 
even  in  repletion  he  will  kill  With  him  de- 
struction of  life  seems  to  be  an  instinct 

There  is  a  very  small  animal,  and  appa- 
rently a  very  helpless  one,  with  which  the 
cougar  occasionally  quarrels,  but  often  with 
ill  success — this  is  the  Canada  porcupine. 
Whether  the  cougar  ever  succeeds  in  killing 
one  of  these  creatures  is  not  known,  but  that 
he  attacks  them  is  beyond  question,  and  hig 
own  death  is  often  the  result  The  quills  of  tin 
Canada  porcupine  are  slightly  barbed  at  their 
extremitiee ;  and  when  stuck  into  the  flesh  of 
a  living  animal,  this  arrangement  causes  them 
to  penetrate  mechanically  deeper  and  deeper 
as  the  animal  moves.  That  the  porcupine  caa 
itself  discbarge  them  to  some  distance,  is  not 
true,  but  it  is  true  that  it  can  cause  them  to 
be  easil^r  detached;  and  this  it  does  when 
rashly  seized  by  any  of  the  predatory  ani» 
mals.  The  result  is,  that  these  remarkaUi . 
spines  become  fast  in  the  tongue,  jaws,  and 
lips  of  the  coagar,  or  any  other  creature  whidi 
may  make  an  attack  upon  a  soeminK|T  un^ 
protected  little  animal  The  fisher  (2mt«2a 
OoBnudeume)  is  said  to  be  the  only  animal  thai 
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can  kill  tbe  porcupine  with  impunity.  It 
fights  the  latter  by  first  throwing  it  upon  its 
back,  and  then  springing  upon  its  upturned 
belly,  where  the  spines  are  almost  entirely 
wanting. 

The  cougar  is  called  a  cowardly  animal; 
some  naturalists  even  assert  that  it  will  not 
venture  to  attack  man.  This  is,  to  say  the 
least,  a  singular  declaration,  after  the  numer 
ous  well  attested  instances  in  which  men  have 
been  attacked  and  even  killed  by  cougars. 
There  are  many  such  in  the  history  of  early 
settlement  in  America.  To  say  that  cougars 
are  cowardly  now  when  found  in  the  United 
States — ^to  say  they  are  shy  of  man,  and  will 
not  attack  him,  may  be  true  enough.  Strange, 
if  the  experience  of  two  hundred  years*  hunt- 
ing, and  by  such  hunters  too,  did  not  bring 
them  to  that  I  might  safely  affirm,  that  if 
the  lions  of  Africa  were  placed  in  the  same 
circumstances,  a  very  similar  shyness  and 
dread  of  the  upright  biped  would  soon  ezhibit 
itsel£  What  all  these  creatures  —  bears, 
cougars,  lynxes,  wolves,  and  even  alligators — ; 
are  now,  is  no  criterion  of  their  past  Authen- 
tic history  proves  that  their  courage,  at  least 
80  far  as  reganls  man,  has  changed  altogether 
since  they  first  heard  the  sharp  detonation  of 
the  deadly  rifie.  Even  contemporaneous  his- 
tory denonstrates  this.  In  many  parts  of 
South  America,  both  jaguar  and  cougar  attack 
man,  and  numerous  are  the  deadly  encounters 
there.  In  Peru,  on  the  eastern  declivity  of 
tbe  Andes,  large  settlements  and  villages  have 
been  abandoned  solely  on  account  of  the  pe- 
rilous proximity  of  those  fierce  animals. 

In  the  UnitcNd  States  the  cougar  is  hunted 
by  dog  and  gun.  He  will  run  from  the 
hounds,  because  he  knows  they  are  backed 
by  the  unerring  rifle  of  the  hunter ;  but  should 
one  of  tbe  yelping  pack  approach  too  near, 
ft  single  blow  of  the  cougar^s  paw  is  sufficient 
to  stretch  him  oat  When  closely  pushed, 
the  cougar  takes  to  a  tree,  and,  halting  in  one 
of  Its  forks,  he  humps  his  back,  bristles  his 
hair,  looks  downward  with  gleaming  eyes,  and 
utteFB  a  sound  somewhat  fike  the  purring  of 
a  cat^  though  far  louder.  The  crack  of  the 
banters  rifle  usually  puts  an  end  to  these  de* 
moDStratioQS,  and  die  cougar  drops  to  the 
ncHind  either  dead  or  wounded.  If  only  the 
biUer,  a  desperate  fight  ensues  between  him 
and  the  doga^  with  several  of  whom  he  usoally 
leaves  a  mwrk  that  distingushes  them  for  the 
rest  of  their  lived. 

The  mfrwfih  of  tb6  cougar  is  a  oonimon 
pjbraaew  It  is  not  very  certain  that  the  crea- 
ton  is  addicted  to  screammg  although  noises 
of  this  kind  heard  in  the  noctaiiMl  forest  hare 
been  atferibated  to  hitn.  Hunters,  however, 
ba^ire  oertainly  never  heard  him,  and  they  be* 
lieTe  that  the  scream  talked  about  proceeds 
fhMB  one  of  the  nuaeroud  speeies  of  owls  that 
inhabit  th#  deep  forestsof  America,  At flhert 
lotgral^  Iho-ooo^tf  does  makahinaetf  heard 


in  a  note  which  somewhat  resembles  a  deep- 
drawn  sigh,  or  as  if  one  were  to  utter  with  an 
extremely  guttural  expression  the  syllables ; 
*  Co-oa,*  or  even  *  Cougar.'  Is  it  from  this 
that  he  derives  his  trivial  name? 

Some  years  ago,  while  residing  in  Louisiana, 
I  was  told  a  squatter's  story,  which  I  have 
reason  to  believe  to  be  true  in  every  particu- 
lar. I  had  it  from  the  squatter  himself,  and 
that  Is  my  reason  for  endorsing  its  truth,  as  I 
knew  the  narrator,  rude  creature  though  he 
was,  to  be  a  man  of  undoubted  veracity.  As  an 
incident  of  hunler-life,  the  story  may  possess 
some  interest  for  the  general  leader;  but  to 
the  naturalist  it  will  be  equally  interesting, 
as  illustrating  a  curious  trait  in  the  character 
of  the  cougar,  as  well  as  other  preying  ani- 
mals, when  under  the  influence  of  fear — the 
fear  of  some  common  danger.  These  lose  at 
all  times  their  ferocity,  and  will  not  molest 
even  those  animals  upon  which  they  are 
accustomed  to  prey.  I  have  observea  this 
forbearance  oftentimes  myself,  but  the  story 
of  the  squatter  will  fully  illustrate  it  I  shall 
give  it  in  the  language  that  fell  from  his  own 
lips  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember  it : — 

*Wal,  strenger,  we  hev  floods  hyur  in 
Loozyanny,  sich  as,  I  guess,  you've  never 
seed  the  like  o'  in  Engiand.  England  ain't 
big  eneugh  to  hev  sich  floods.  One  o'  'em  ud 
kiver  vur  whole  country,  I  hev  heem  said. 
I  won't  say  that  ar's  true,  as  I  ain't  acquaint- 
with  yur  jography.  I  know,  bowsomdever, 
they're  mighty  big  freshets  hyur,  as  I  sailed 
a  skift  more'n  a  hundred  mile  acrosst  one  'o 
'em,  whar  thar  wan't  nothin'  to  be  seen  but 
cypress  tops  peepin'  out  o'  the  water.  The 
floods,  as  ye  know,  come  every  year,  but  them 
ar  big  ones  only  oncst  in  a  while.  Wal^ 
about  ten  yearn  ago,I  located  in  the  Red  River 
bottom,  about  fifty  milQ  or  thereabout  below 
Nacketosh,  whar  I  built  me  a  shanty.  I  bed 
left  my  wife  an'  two  young  critters  in  Mass- 
isaippi  state,  intendin'  to  go  back  for  ^em  in 
the  spring ;  so,  ye  see,  I  war  all  alone  by  me- 
self,  exceptin'  my  ole  mare,  a  OoUina's  axe^ 
an*  ofeoorse  my  rifie. 

'  I  bed  finished  the  shanty  all  but  the  chink- 
in'  an*  the  buildin'  o'  a  chimbly,  when  what 
shed  come  on  but  one  o'  'em  tarnation  fioodsL 
It  war  at  nieht  when  it  began  to  make  its  ap- 
pearance. I  war  asleep  on  the  floor  o'  the 
shanty,  an*  the  first  warnin'  I  bed  o*  it  war 
the  feel  o'  the  water  soakin'  through  my  ole 
blanket  I  had  been  a-dreamin',  an'  thort  it 
war  rainin',  and  then  agin  I  thort  that  I  war 
bein'  drownded  in  the  Massissippi;  but  I 
wan't  many  seconds  awoke,  till  I  guessed 
what  it  war  in  raality ;  so  I  jumped  to  my 
feet  like  a  started  back,  an*  groped  my  way 
to  the  door.  A  sight  that  war  when  I  got 
thar.  I  bed  clurred  a  piece  o'  ground 
around  the  shanty — a  kupple  o*  acres  or 
better— I  bed  left  the  stamps  a  good  three  feet 
hi|^;  tiiar  wan*t  a  stamp  to  m  seen.    My 
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cleajrin*,  stumps  an*  all,  war  under^ water ;  an* 
I  could  see  it  shinin'  omong  the  trees  all  round 
the  shanty.  Of  coorse,  my  fust  thoughts  war 
about  my  rifle ;  an*  I  turned  back  into  the 
shanty,  an'  laid  my  claws  upon  that  quick 
enough.  I  next  went  in  search  o*  my  ole 
mar.  She  wan't  hard  to  find ;  for  if  ever  a 
critter  made  a  noise,  she  did.  She  war  tied 
to  a  tree  close  by  the  shanty,  an'  the  way  she 
war  a  squealin'  war  a  caution  to  cats.  I 
found  her  up  to  the  belly  in  water,  pitchin* 
an*  flounderin*  all  round  the  tree.  She  hed 
nothin*  on  but  the  rope  that  she  war  hitched 
by.  Both  saddle  an*  bridle  hed  been  washed 
away ;  so  I  made  the  rope  into  a  sort  o*  halt- 
er, an*  mounted  her  barebacked.  Jest  then  I 
began  to  think  whar  I  war  a-goin*.  The  hul 
country  appeared  under  water ;  an*  the  near- 
est neighbor  I  hed  lived  acrosst  the  parairy 
ten  miles  off.  1  knew  that  his  shanty  sot  on 
high  ground,  but  how  war  I  to  get  tharf  It 
war  night;  I  mout  lose  my  way,  and  ride 
chuck  into  the  riyer.  When  I  thort  o*  this,  I 
concluded  it  mout  be  better  to  stay  by  my 
own  shanty  till  momin*.  I  could  hitch  the 
mar  inside  to  keep  her  from  bein*  floated 
away;  an*  for  meself^  I  could  climb  on  the 
rooL  Howsomdever,  while  I  war  thinkin'  on 
this,  I  noticed  that  the  water  war  a-deepenin*, 
an*  it  jestkim  ix^to  my  head,  that  it  ud  soon 
bo  deep  enoueh  to  drownd  my  ole  mare.  For 
meself  I  wam^  frightened.  1  mout  a  clomb  a 
a  tree,  an*  stayed  thar  till  the  flood  fell ;  but  I 
shed  a  lost  the  mar,  an*  that  critter  war  too 
yallyable  to  think  o*  sich  a  sacryfize;  so  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  chance  crossin*  the 
parairy.  Tliar  wam*tno  time  to  be  wasted — 
ne*er  a  minnit ;  so  I  gin  the  nuir  a  kick  or  two 
in  the  ribs,  an*  started 

*  I  found  the  path  out  to  the  edge  of  the 

farairy  easy  enough.  I  hed  blazed  it  when 
fust  come  to  the  place;  an*,  as  the  night 
war  not  a  very  dark  one,  I  could  see  the 
blazes  as  I  passed  atween  the  trees.  My  mar 
knew  the  track  as  well  as  meself,  an*  swaltered 
through  at  a  sharp  rate,  for  she  knew  too 
thar  wan*t  no  time  to  be  wasted.  In  five 
minnites  we  kim  out  on  the  edee  o*  the 
parairy,  an*  jest  as  I  expected  the  hul  thing 
war  kivered  with  water,  an*  lookin*  like  a  big 
pond.  I  could  see  it  shinin'  dur  acrosst  to 
the  other  side  o*  the  openin*  As  luck  ud 
hey  it,  I  could  Jest  git  a  glimp  o*  the  trees 
on  the  to  side  o*  the  parairy.  Thar  war  a 
big  dump  0*  cypress,  that  I  could  see  plain 
enough ;  so  I  knew  this  war  dost  to  my  neigh- 
bor's shanty  ;  so  I  gin  my  critter  the  switch, 
an*  struck  right  for  it  ^  I  left  the  timmer, 
liie  mar  war  up  to  her  hip&    Of  coorse,  I  ex- 

Sected  a  good  grist  o*  heavy  wadin* ;  but  I 
ed  no  idee  that  the  water  war  a-gwine  to  git 
much  higher :  thar*s  whar  I  made  my  mis- 
take. I  hedn*t  got  more*n  a  kupple  o'  miles 
out,  when  £  diskivered  that  the  thing  war 
a-nsin*  rapidly,   for   I  seed   the  mar  war 


a-gettin*  deeper  an*  deeper.  Twan*t  no  use 
tumin*  back  now.  I  ud  lose  the  mar  to  a 
dead  certainty,  if  I  didn*t  make  the  high 
ground ;  so  I  spoke  to  the  critter  to  do  her 
best,  an*  kep  on.  The  poor  beest  didn't  need 
any  whippin* — she  knew  as  well  as  I  did 
meself  thar  war  danger,  an*  she  war  a  doin' 
her  darndest,  an  no  mistake.  Still  the  water 
riz,  and  kep  a-risin*,  until  it  come  dur  up  to 
her  shoulders.  I  begun  to  get  nkeart  in  air- 
nest.  We  wam*t  more'n  half  acrosst,  an*  I 
seed  if  it  riz  much  more  we  ud  hev  to  swim 
for  it  I  wan*t  far  astray  about  Uiat.  The 
minit  arter  it  seemed  to  deepen  suddintly,  as 
if  thar  war  a  hollow  in  the  parairy :  I  heerd 
the  mar  give  a  loud  gouf,  an*  then  go  down, 
till  I  war  up  to  the  waist  She  riz  agin  the 
next  minnit,  but  I  could  tell  from  the  smooth 
ridin*  that  she  war  off  the  bottom.  She  war 
swimmin,*  en*  no  mistake. 

*  At  fust  I  thort  o*  headin*  her  back  to  the 
shanty ;  an*  I  drew  her  round  with  that  in- 
tent; but  turn  her  which  way  I  would,  I 
found  she  could  no  longer  touch  bottom.  I 
guess,  stranger,  I  war  in  a  quandairy  about 
then.  I  *gun  to  think  that*  both  my  own  an* 
my  mar*s  time  war  come  in  aimest,  for  I  hed 
no  idee  that  the  critter  could  iverswim  to  the 
other  side,  'spedally  with  me  on  her  back^  an 
purticklarly  as  at  that  time  these  hyer  ribs 
had  a  sight  more  griskin  upon  *em  than  they 
hey  now.  I  wan*t  much  under  two  hundred 
at  the  time,  an*  that  ar  no  light  weight  I  reck- 
in.  Wall  I  war  about  reckinin'  up.  I  hed 
got  to  thinkin*  o*  Mary  an*  the  childer,  and 
the  old  shanty  in  the  Massissippi,  an*  a  heap 
o*  things  that  I  had  left  unsettled,  an*  that 
now  come  into  my  head  to  trouble  me.  The 
mar  war  still  plungin*  ahead ;  but  I  seed  she 
war  sinkin*  deeper  an*  deeper,  an*  fast  loosin* 
her  strength,  an  I  knew  she  oouldn*t  hold  out 
much  longer.  I  thort  at  this  time  that  if  I 
got  off  o"her  back,  an*  tuk  hold  o*  the  tail, 
she  mout  manage  a  leetle  better.  So  I  slipped 
backwards  over  her  hips,  an*  grupped  the  long 
hair.  It  did  do  some  good,  for  she  swum 
higher ;  but  we  got  mighty  slow  through  the 
water,  an*  I  had  but  leetle  hopes  we  should 
reach  land. 

'  I  war  towed  in  this  way  about  a  quarter 
o*  a  mile,  when  I  spied  somethin*  floatin'  on 
the  water  a  leetle  ahead.  It  hed  growed  con- 
siderably dicker;  but  thar  war  still  light 
enough  to  show  me  that  the  thing  war  a  log^ 
An  idee  now  entered  my  brain-pan,  that  i 
mout  save  meself  by  takin*  to  the  log.  The 
mar  ud  then  have  a  better  chance  for  herself; 
an*  maybe  when  eased  o*dragffin*  my  carcassi 
that  war  a-keepin*  her  back,  she  mout  make 
footm*  somewhar.  So  I  waited  till  she  got  a 
little  doster;  an'  then,  lettin*  go  o*  her  tall,  I 
dasped  the  log,  an*  crawled  on  to  it  The  mar 
swum  on  appeerintly  'ithout  missing  me.  I 
seed  her  disappear  t]m>ugh  the  darkness ;  bat 
I  didn*t  18  much  as  say  good-by  to  her,  for  I 
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war  afeard  that  my  voice  might  bring  her  back 
agin,  an'  she  mought  strike  the  log  with  her 
hoofs,  an'  whammel  it  about  So  X  lay  quiet^ 
an'  let  her  hev  her  own  way. 

'  I  wan't  long  on  the  log  till  I  seed  it  war 
a-driftin',  for  thar  war  a  current  in  the  water 
that  set  toKble  sharp  acrosst  the  parairy.  I 
had  crawled  up  at  one  eend,  an'  got  stridelegs ; 
bat  as  the  log  dipped  considerable,  I  war  still 
over  the  hams  in  the  water.  I  tbort  I  mout 
be  more  comfortable  towards  the  middle,  an' 
war  about  to  pull  the  thing  more  under  me, 
when  all  at  once  I  seed  thar  war  somethin' 
dumped  up  on  t'other  eend  o'  the  log.  'Twan't 
very  clur  at  the  time,  for  it  had  been  a-growin' 
cloudier  ever  since  I  left  the  shanty,  but  'twar 
dur  enough  to  shew  me  that  the  thing  war  a 
Tarmint :  what  sort,  I  couldn't  tell.  It  mout 
be  a  bar,  an'  it  mout  not ;  but  I  had  my  sus- 
pects it  war  eyther  a  bar  or  a  painter.  I  wan't 
left  long  in  doubt  about  the  thing's  gender. 
The  log  kep  making  circles  as  it  drifted,  an' 
when  tiie  varmint  kim  round  into  a  different 
light,  I  caught  a  glimp  o'  its  eyes.  I  knew 
them  eyes  to  be  no  bar's  eyes:  they  war 
painter's  eyes,  an'  no  mistake.  I  reckin, 
strenger,  I  felt  very  queery  jest  about  then. 
I  didn't  try  to  go  any  nearer  the  middle  o'  the 
log ;  but  instead  o'  that,  I  wriggled  back  un- 
til I  war  right  plum  on  the  eend  of  it,  an' 
oould  git  no  ihrther.  Thar  I  sot  for  a  good 
long  spell  'ithout  movin'  hand  or  foot  I 
dam't  make  a  motion,  as  I  war  afeard  it  mout 
tempt  the  varmint  to  attack  me.  I  hed  no 
weepun  but  my  knife ;  I  had  let  go  o'  my  rifle 
when  I  slid  from  my  mar's  back,  an'  it  had 
gone  to  the  bottom  long  since.  I  wan*t  in  any 
condition  to  stand  a  tuHsle  with  the  painter 
nohow ;  so  I  war  determined  to  let  him  alone 
as  long's  he  ud  me. 

*  Wal,  we  drifted  on  for  a  good  hour,  I 
guess,  'ithout  eyther  o'  us  stirrin.'  AVe  sot 
face  to  face ;  an'  now  an'  then  the  current 
ad  set  the  log  in  a  sort  o'  up  an'-down  motion, 
an'  then  the  painter  an'  I  kept  bowin*  to  each 
other  like  a  pair  o'  bob- sawyers.  I  could  see 
all  the  while  that  the  varmint's  eyes  war  fix- 
ed upon  mine,  an'  I  never  tuk  mine  from 
his'n ;  I  know'd  'twar  the  only  way  to  keep 
him  stilL 

'  I  war  jest  prospectin'  what  ud  be  the 
endin'  o'  the  business,  when  I  seed  we  war 
a-gettin'  closter  to  the  timmer :  'twan't  more 
tbin  two  miles  off,  but  'twar  all  under  water 
'ccptin'  the  tops  o'  the  trees.  I  war  thinkin' 
that  when  the  log  shed  float  in  among  the 
branches,  I  mont  slip  off,  an'  git  my  claws 
upon  a  tree,  'ithout  sayin'  anythln'  to  my 
tnivellin'  companion.  Jest  at  that  minnit 
somethin'  appeared  dead  ahead  o'  the  log. 
It  war  like  a  island ,  but  what  could  hev 
brought  a  island  thar?  Then  I  recollects  that 
I  hed  seed  a  piece  o'  high  ground  about  that 
part  o'  the  prairy — a  sort  a  mound  that  hed 
been  made  by  Injuns,  I  s'pose.    This,  then, 


that  looked  like  a  island,  war  the  iop  o'  that ' 
mound,  sure  enough.  The  log  war  a-driflin' 
in  sich  a  way  that  I  seed  it  must  pass  within 
twenty  yards  o'  the  mound.  I  determined 
then,  as  soon  as  we  shed  git  alongside,  to  put 
out  for  it,  an'  leave  the  painter  to  continue 
his  voyage  'ithout  me. 

'When  I  fust  sighted  the  island  I  seed 
somethin'  that  I  hed  tuk  for  bushes.    But 
thar  wan't  no  bushes  on  the  mound — that  I 
knowd.    Howsomdever,  when  we  got  a  leetle 
closter,I  diskivered  that  the  bushes  war  beests. 
They  war  deer ;  for  I  spied  a  pair  o'  buck's 
horns  atween  me  an'  the  sky.    But  thar  wbt 
a  somethin'  bigger  than  a  deer.    It  mout  be 
a  horse,  or  it  mout  be  on  opelous  or  ox,  but 
I  thort  it  war  a  horse.  I  war  right  about  that, 
for  a  horse  it  war,  sure  enough,  or  rayther  I 
shed  say,  a  mar,  an'  that  mar  no  other  than 
my  ole  critter  1    Arter  partin'  company,  shef 
hed  turned  wijbh  the  current ;  an',  as  good* 
luck  ud  have  it,  hed  swum  in  bee  line  for  the 
island,  an'  thar  she  stood  lookin  as  slick  as  if 
she  hed  been  greased.  The  log  hed  by  this  got 
nigh  enough,  as  I  kalklated;  an',  with  as 
little  rumpus  as  possible,  I  slipped  ovev  the 
eend  an'  lot  go  my  hold  o'  it    I  wan't  right 
spread  in  the  water,  afore  I  heard  a  plump, 
an'  lookin'  round  a  bit,  I  seed  the  painter  bed 
left  the  log,  an'  tuk  the  water  too !    At  fust, 
I  thort  he  war  arter  me ;  and  I  drawed  my 
knife  with  one  hand,  while  I  swum  with  the 
other.    But  the  painter  didn't  mean  fight 
that  time.      He  made  but   poor  swimmin' 
himielf,  an'    appeared  glad  enough  to  get 
upon    dry    groun'  'ithout    molesting    me; 
so  we  swam  on  side  by  side,  an'  not  a  word 
passed  atween  us.    I  didn't  want  to  make  a 
race  o*  it ;  so  I  let*  him  pass  me,  rayther 
than  that    he  should  fall   behind,  an'  get 
among  my  legs.    Ofcoorse,  he  landed  fust; 
an'  I  could  hear  by  the  stompin'  o'  hoofe, 
that  hiB  siddent  appearance  hed  kicked  up  a 
jolly  stampede  among  the  critters  on  the 
island.    I  could  see  both  deer  an'  mar  dan- 
cing all  over  the  groun',  as  if  Old  Nick  him- 
self had  got  among  'em.     None  o'  'em,  how- 
somdever, thort  o'  takin  to  the  water.    They 
hed  all  hed  enough  o'  that,  I  guess.    I  kep 
a  leetle  round,  so  as  not  to  Land  near  the 
painter ;  an'  then  touchin'  bott  >m,  I  climbed 
up  on  the  mound.    I  had  hardly  drawed  my 
dripplin'  carcass  out  o'  the  water,  when  I 
heern  a  loud  squeal,  which  I  knew  to  be  the 
whigher  o'  my  old  mar;  and  jest  at  that 
minnit  the  critter  kim  runnin'  up,  an'  rubbed 
her  nose  agin  my  shoulder.     I  tuk  the  halter 
in  my  hand,   an*  sidling  round  a  leetle,  I 
jumped  upon  her  back,  for  I  still  war  in  fear 
o'  the  painter ;  an'  the  ma^'s  back  appeared 
to  me  the  safest  place  about,  an'  that  wan't 
very  safe,  I  reckin. 

*  I  now  looked  all  round  to  see  what  new 
company  I  hed  got  into.  The  day  war  jest 
breakin',  an'  I  could  distinguish  a  leetle  better 
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every  minnit  The  top  o*  the  mound  which 
war  ahove  water  wan^t  over  half  an  acre  in 
size,  an'  it  war  as  clur  o'  timber  as  any  other 
part  o'  the  parairy,  so  I  could  see  every  inch 
o'  it,  an'  everythin'  on  it  as  big  as  a  tumble- 
bug.  I  recken.  stronger,  that  you'll  hardly 
believe  me  when  I  tell  you  the  concatenation 
o'  vermints  that  war  then  an'  thar  caucused 
together.*  I  could  hardly  believe  my  own 
eyes  wben  I  seed  sick  a  eatherin',  an'  I  thort 
I  bed  got  aboard  o'  Noah^  Ark.  Thar  war — 
listen,  stranger — fust  my  ole  mar  an'  meself, 
•n'  I  wished  both  o'  us  any  whar  else,  1  recken 
—then  thar  war  the  painter,  yur  old  acquain- 
tance— then  thar  war  four  deer,  a  buck  an' 
three  does.  Then  kim  a  catamount:  an' 
arter  him  a  black  bar«  a'lyost  as  big  as  a  buff- 
alo. Then  thar  war  a  'coon  an'  'possum,  an' 
a  kupple  o'  gray  wolves,  an'  a  swamp  rabbit, 
an'  dam  the  thing  1  a  stinkin'  skunk.  Per- 
haps the  last  waivt  the  maist  dangerous  var- 
mint on  the  groun'  but  it  sartmtly  war  the 
most  disagreeable  o'  the  hul  lot,  for  it  smelt  as 
HOthin'  but  a  cussed  polecat  can  smell. 

'  Fve  sud,  strenger,  that  I  war  mighUy  tuk 
bv  surprise  when  I  first  seed  this  curious 
cuuqjamfrey  o'  critters ;   but  I  kin  tell  vou  I 
war  still  more  dumbfounded  when  I  seed  thar 
behaevyur  to  one  another,  knowin'  thar  differ- 
ent naturs  as  I  did.     Thar  war  the  painter 
Ivin'  dost  up  to  the  deer — its  rat'ral  prey ;  an' 
tnar  war  the  wolves  too ;   an'  thar  war  the 
catamount  standin'  within  three  feet  o'  the 
opossum  an'  the  swamp  rabbit ;   an'  thar  war 
tlie  bar  and  the  cunnin'  old  coon ;   an'  thar 
tiiey  all  war,  no  more  mindin'  one  another 
than  if  they  bed  spent  all  thar  days  together 
in  the  same  penn.      'Twar  the  oddest  sight  I 
ever  seed;    an*  it  remembered  me  o'  a  bit 
o'  Scripter  my  ole  mother  hcd  often  read 
from  a  boek  called  the  Bible,  or  s>me  sich 
name — about  a  lion  that  war  so  tame  he  used 
to  squat  down  beside  a  lamb,  'ithout  laying  a 
daw  upon  the  innocent  critter.     Wal,  stren- 
ger, as  I'm  saying',  the  hul  party  behaved  in 
this  very  way.     They  all  appeared  down  in 
the  mouth,  an'  badly  skeart  about  the  water ; 
but  for  all  that,  I  hed  my  fears  that  the  pain- 
ter or  the  bar — I  wan't  afeard  o'  the  other — 
mout  git  over  thar  fright  afore  the  flood  fell ;  an' 
therefore  I  kept  as  quiet  as  any  one  o'  them 
during  the  hul  time  I  war  in  thar  company' 
an'  stayin'  all  the  time  clost  by  the  mar.    But 
neyther  bar  nor  punter  showed  any  savage 
sign  the  hul  o'  the  next  day,  nor  the  night 
that  foUered  it 

*  Strenger  it  ud  tire  you  war  I  to  tell  you 
all  the  movements  that  tuk  place  among  these 
critters  durin'  that  long  day  an'  night  Nc^er 
a  one  o'  'em  laid  tooth  or  claw  on  the  other. 
I  war  hungry  enough  meself,  and  ud  a  liked 
to  have  taken  a  steak  from  the  buttocks  o* 
one  o'  the  deer,  but  I  darn't  do  it  I  war 
afeard  to  break  the  peace,  which  mout  a  led 


morning'  arter,  I  seed  that  the  flood  war  a- 
fallin* ;  and  as  soon  as  it  war  shallow  enough 
I  led  my  mar  quietly  into  the  water,  and 
climbin'  upon  her  back,  tuk  a  silent  leave  o' 
my  companions.  The  water  still  tuk  my  mar 
up  to  my  flanks,  so  I  knew  none  o'  the  var- 
mint could  follow  'ithout  swimmin',  an'  ne*er 
a  one  seemed  inclined  to  try  a  swim.  I  struck 
direct  for  my  neighbor's  shanty,  which  I 
could  see  about  three  miles  off,  an'  in  an  hour 
or  so,  I  war  at  his  door.  Thar  I  didn't  stay 
long,  but  borrowin'  an  extra  gun  which  he 
happened  to  hev,  an'  takin'  him  along  with 
his  own  rifle,  I  waded  my  mar  back  to  the 
island. 

*  We  found  the  game  not  exactly  as  I  bad 
left  it  The  fall  o^  the  flood  had  given  the 
painter,  ihe  cat,  an'  (he  wolves  courage.  The 
swamp  rabbit  an'  the  'possum  war  dean  gone 
— all  but  bits  o'  thar  wool — an'  one  o'  the 
does  war  better  than  half  devoured.  My 
neighbor  tuk  one  side,  an'  I  the  other,  an* 
ridin*  close  up,  we  surrounded  the  island.  I 
plugged  the  painter  at  the  fust  shot,  an'  he 
did  the  same  for  the  bu*.  We  next  laid  oat 
the  wolves,  an'  arter  that  coon^,  an'  then 
we  took  our  time  about  the  deer — these  last 
an'  the  bar  bein'  the  only  valley'ble  things 
on  the  island.  The  skunk  we  kilt  last,  as  we 
didn't  want  the  thing  to  stink  us  off  th^ 
place  while  we  war  a-skinnin'  the  deer. 
Arter  killia'  the  skunk,  we  mounted  and  left, 
of  coorse  loaded  with  our  bar-meat  an'  venison 
I  got  my  rifle  arter  all.  When  the  flood 
went  down,  I  found  it  near  the  middle  of  the 
parairy,  half  buried  in  the  sludge. 

*  I  saw  I  hed  built  my  shanty  in  the  wrong 
place ;  but  I  soon  looked  out  a  oetter  location, 
an'  put  up  another.  I  hed  all  ready  in  the 
spring,  when  I  went  back  to  Missi>sippi,  an' 
brought  out  Mary  and  the  two  young  un&' 

Thus  ended  the  squatter's  story. 


^^ 


MXRCH  or  INTELLECT. 

A  very  few  days  ago,  a  poor  little  chimney- 
Bweep,  begrimmed  with  soot  and  bis  teeth  aa 
white  as  dominoefl,  went  into  a  gunsmith's  shop, 
in  the  New  Road,  and  asked  the  price  of  a  dozen 
bullets,  for  duelling  pistols.  **  Eightpence,*'  re- 
plied the  shopkeeper.  *'  But  what  do  you  want 
with  duelling  bullets?"  *'  Oh,"  rejoined  the  little 
black  imp,  "  I  only  want  a  dozen  or  two  just  to 
practice  with !"  banding,  as  he  spoke,  a  shilling 
to  the  shopkeeper,  who  gave  him  a  dozen  bullets. 
He  was  about  to  give  him  the  fourpence  in 
change,  when  Btickley  said,  **  I  do  not  like  to  be 
burdened  with  halfpence  in  my  pocket ;  so  give 
mc  t'other  half  dozen  bullets !"  This  is  positive* 
ly  a  fact. — Brighton  Gazette, 

We  love  much  more  warmly  while  cherishing 
the  intention  of  givinj;  plea.sure,  than  an  hour 
afterwards  when  we  have  given  it 

The  base  metal  of  (ulschood  is  so  current  be- 


cause we  find  it  much  easier  t9  alloy  the  troth 
to  a  general  shindy.    When  day  broke,  next  i  than  to  refine  ourselves. 
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THE  NEW  YEAR. 

Oh,  eTer-flitting  shade  no  tears  can  win ; 

Time  1    that  atill  hold^st  unmoved,  thy  equal 
coarse. 
Thou  ever  busy  traveller,  nnseec. 

Persuing  still,  regardless  of  remorse, 
The  track  of  agony ;  and,  sorrow  bowM, 

Loving  the  paths  inclining  to  the  dead  I 
Raler  of  all  created  things  allowed, 

At  whose  command  the  great  and  good  have 
fled, 
Pride  of  the  forest,  as  the  lowly  flower ; 

And  owning  whose  imperial  control, 
Host  universal  nature  brave  her  hour. 

And  hasten  to  her  last — ^ber  final  goal  t 

Dread  arbiter  alike  of  weal  or  woe, 

Another  era  of  thy  race  begun, 
Whispers  bow  transitory  all  below. 

How  swiftly  days,  months,  years,  their  course 
have  run ; 
And,  ah !  how  soon,  the  mortal  barrier  past. 

The  soul  must  wing  her  passage  o^er  the  flood, 
Jordau^s  chill  wave ;  and  to  her  haven  haste, 

fler  final  refit--the  bosom  of  her  God  I 

Oh,  ever  flitting  Time  1  propitious  deign, 

Upon  the  New  Tear*s  birth,  oh,  deign  to  smile ; 
And  be,  to  grace  the  dawning  of  its  reign. 

Each  blossom  given  can  human  care  beguile ; 
Hope^s  fairy  flowers  to  brighten  o'er  its  path. 

While  gentle  airs,  with  ^h  favMng  breeze. 
Shall  speed  us  onward,  and,  from  tempest^s  wrath, 

Conduct  in  safety  o'er  **  wide  weltering  "  seas ! 

Oh,  ever-flitting  Time !  thy  brows  entwine 

Alone  with  myrtle,  and  the  fragrant  rose ; 
And  hastening  to  yon  far-off  world  divine. 

That  better  land  of  undisturbed  repose  I 
Oh,  ever-flitting  Time !  be  thine  to  bid 

The  new-bom  era  speed  on  golden  wing, 
And  pain,  and  disappointment,  far  recede. 

Nor  death  his  fieital  knell,  relentless,  ring  I 

Oh,  ever-flitting  Time  t  in  pity  grant. 

As  summer  mir,*  the  circling  hours  may  speed ; 
And  for  the  yew,  the  gladsome  olive  plant, 

And  roses  scatter  where  now  flaunts  the  weed : 
Then,  im  «ge  of  yon  bright  and  starry  sphere. 

This  lower  world  a  paradise  shall  bloom  ; 
And  thine,  be  thine,  oh,  highly  gifled  Tear, 

To  banish  grief,  and  triumph  o'er  the  tomb  1 


^*  ♦  •^ 


THE  RUSSIAN  BROTHEBS. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
there  lived  in  a  small  village  of  the  Ukraine,  two 
poor  orphan  children,  who  subsisted  entirely  on 
public  charity.  Xhe»r  whole  property  consisted  of 
a  tambourine,  which  served  to  accompany  their 
singing  on  holidays  in  the  neighboring  town  of 
Kharkow.  They  were  both  handsome  boys,  but 
dissimilar  in  their  appearance.  Ivan,  the  eldest, 
wore  hia  miserable  rags  with  a  certain  air  of  dig- 
nity, and  arranged  his  beautiful  hair  in  long  and 
graceful  curia.  The  second,  Plato,  was  a  simple, 
rustic  child  who  enjoyed  the  noisy  comrades,  as 
much  as  Ivan  did  an  hour  of  proudly  pensive 


solitude.  Both  possessed  rich  and  powerful 
voices,  whose  sound  gained  them  a  scanty  sub- 
sistence. 

One  night  as  they  lay  down  together  on  their 
straw  bed  in  the  corner  of  a  farmer's  stable,  Ivan 
said  suddenly — '^Brother,  people  say  that  St. 
Petersburgh  is  very  large !" 

"Brother,"  replied  Plato  gravely,  "  don't  peo» 
pie  also  say  that  Paradise  is  very  fine  ?"    . 

"I  will  go  to  St.  Petersburgh,  and  see  all  the 
grandeur  and  glory  of  the  court,"  mtirmured 
Ivan ;  "  may  God  and  St.  Nicholas  assist  me  I'* 

Next  morning,  when  Plato  awoke,  he  found 
his  brother's  place  empty.  Greatly  alarmed,  he 
followed  his  track  on  the  new-faJlen  snow  for 
several  miles,  until,  fatigued  and  dispirited,  ho 
returned  to  Kharkow  weeping  and  alone. 

Ivan,  meanwhile,  pushed  on  bravely,  singing 
as  he  went,  and  regardless  of  fatigue  and  priva- 
tion. At  the  end  of  six  weeks  he  descried  the 
white  buildings  of  the  capital.  Hungry  and  faint  ^ 
without  a  single  kopeck  in  his  pocket,  he  entered 
its  stately  streets,  and  during  the  ensuing  five 
years,  no  one  has  traced  a  record  of  the  vicissi- 
tudes which  marked  his  lot  At  the  end  of  that 
period,  we  find  him  a  handsome  youth  of  one-and- 
twenty,  singing  as  chorister  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Empress  Elizabeth.  By  degrees  he  rose  to  be 
the  prime  favourite  of  the  Empress  of  all  the 
Ruseias.  He  was  installed  in  the  palace  as  grand 
chamberlain,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  he  be- 
longed to  the  ancient  house  of  Rasoumowski,  in 
PodolU. 

Two  years  passed  on.  Ivan  increased  in  favor, 
until  he  enjoyed  atSL  Petersburgh  an  almost  un- 
limited power.  He  seemed  to  have  completely 
forgotten  his  brother,  who  remained  at  Kharkow^ 
as  poor  and  ragged  as  ever.  Plato,  however, 
oflen  thought  of  him,  and  longed  to  ascertain  the 
fate  of  his  dear  Ivan.  The  fame  of  the  rising 
favourite  at  length  penetrated  into  the  far  Uk- 
raine. The  name  of  Prince  Ivan  Rasoumowski, 
struck  the  ear  of  the  village  singer,  and  the 
seemingly  wild  idea  occurred  that  this  Ivan  might 
possibly  be  his  lost  brother.  "  I  will  go  and  see 
him!"  he  exclaimed.  "Beware,  my  son,"Wd 
an  old  man  to  whom  he  had  confided  his  inten- 
tions. "Even  if  this  prince  should  prove  to  be 
thy  brother,  thou  art  only  going  in  search  of 
captivity  and  death.  Royal  favourites  have  no 
relations."  Plato,  however,  set  out  on  his  jour- 
ney, and  arrived  at  St.  Petersburgh  as  hungry 
and  poor  as  his  brother  had  done.  He  hastened 
to  the  palace,  and  tried  to  enter,  proclaiming  to 
the  guards  that  he  was  the  prince's  brother. 
They,  very  naturally,  thought  him  mad,  and 
thrust  him,  with  very  scant  ceremony,  into  the 
street.  During  three  days  he  continued  to  hover 
around  the  palace,  but  without  being  able  to  inti- 
mate his  presence  to  his  brother.  Faint  and  food- 
IcM  on  the  third  evening,  he  felt  ready  to  sink 
from  exhaustion.  The  night  was  calm  and  lovely. 
Russia  seemed  trying  to  emulate  the  sky  of  Italy, 
and  soft  odours  gushed  from  the  open  windows 
of  the  palace.  Presently  some  one  stepped  out 
on  the  balcony,  and  the  poor  wanderer,  making 
a  last  effort,  took  his  tambourine,  and  sang,  in  a 
plaintive  tone,  one  of  the  airs  which  he  and  his 
brother  were  wont  to  sing  long  ago  through  the 
streets  of  Kharkow. 
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An  exclamation  came  from  the  balcony,  the 
window  was  quickly  shut,  and  Plato,  murniuririg 
the  words, — **My  brother,  my  beloved  Ivan  I" 
Bftnk  on  the  ground. 

Four  men  came  oat  of  the  palace,  seized  the 
unhappy  Plato,  and  despite  his  feeble  resistance, 
carried  him  off,  and  placed  him  in  a  close  travel* 
ling  chariot.  Four  swift  Livonian  horses  soon 
left  St.  Petersburgh  far  behind  them,  and  Plato, 
thoroughly  overcome  by  hunger,  fatigue,  and  sor- 
row, sank  down  in  a  state  of  insensibility, 

When  he  recovered  his  consciousness,  he  found 
himself  in  a  small,  low  room,  lighted  only  from 
the  roof^  by  a  winiow  of  a  foot  square. 

"Ah,  brother!'*  he  exclaimed,  ''imprisonment 
ifl  easier  to  bear  than  thy  forgetfulness!" 

**Will  your  excellency  choose  to  take  some 
refreshment?*'  said  an  obsequious  voice  beside 
him. 

Fl^to  stared  with  astonishment  at  the  speaker, 
who  wore  a  splendid  uniform,  and  whose  name, 
u  he  afterwards  learned,  was  Colonel  Spranskoi. 

•'Perhaps,"  continued  the  latter,  "  your  excel- 
lency would  wish  to  put  on  a  more  suitable  cos- 
tume.   This  costume'* — 

The  colonel  was  interrupted  by  Plato,  who, 
casting  a  proud  glance  over  his  own  rags,  ex- 
claimed, his  thin  face  crimson  with  indignation : 

**  Vassal,  go  tell  thy  master,  Prince  Rasou- 
mowski,  that  Plato  Alexie witch,  in  a  dungeon,  is 
ashamed  to  call  him  brother!*' 

"  A  dungeon!"  repeated  the  other  with  aston- 
ishment. 

"A  truce  to  insult  I**  cried  Plato ;  "you  have 
said  your  say — begone  !'* 

Without  another  word,  Spranskoi  bowed  re- 
spectfully and  retired. 

Left  alone,  Plato  remained  for  some  time 
plunged  in  a  sorrowful  reverie.  He  remarked 
with  surprise  that  his  cell  moved  visibly,  and  be- 
gan to  think  that  he  was  to  be  assassinated  by  an 
explosion.  Four  heidues  entered,  bearing  a  table 
covered  with  delicious  food  and  wine,  liowing 
profoundly,  one  of  them  said— • 

"  Colonel  Spranskoi  begs  most  respectfully  to 
know  if  your  excellency  will  permit  him  to  wait 
on  your  repast.** 

Thedbhes  exhaled  a  delicious  odour.  Plato 
cast  a  longing  look  at  the  table. 

"I  suppose,"  thought  he,  "they're  going  to 
poison  me — no  matter,  Pll  eat  my  dinner.'* 

He  answered  the  heidue  by  an  affirmative  ges- 
ture, and  immediately  attacked  the  food  with  a 
marvellous  appetite. 

Meantime,  Ivan  Rasoumowski  continued  to  do 
the  honors  of  his  ball  at  St.  Petersburgh  with  the 
most  perfect  self-possession.  The  Empress  her- 
self honored  him  with  her  presence ;  and  it  was 
while  conversing  with  her  on  the  balcony,  that  he 
recognised  his  brother's  voice.  The  favorite  was 
not  a  depraved  man.  Like  many  others,  he  had 
been  forgetful  in  prosperity,  but  the  sight  of  his 
long  absent  brother  touched  his  heart,  and  his 
first  impulse  was  to  run  and  clasp  him  in  his 
arms.  But  then  came  the  fear — terrible  fear  for 
ti parvenu! — that  Plato,  rude,  uneducated,  and 
dressed  in  rags,  would  disgrace  him  amongst  the 
courtiers.  A  thought  struck  him.  Making  some 
excuse  to  the  Empress,  he  went  out,  and  calling 
Colonel  Spranskoi,  said  to  hi^u-^ 


"  You  will  find  a  man  lying  beneath  the  baP 
cony ;  take  him  instantly  to  Narva,  put  him  on 
board  a  vessel,  and  convey  him  to  France." 

After  giving  some  other  directions,  he  added-^ 

*'  This  man  is  not  quite  right  in  his  mind,  but 
treat  him  with  all  postible  respect,  for  he  is  my 
brother,  Plato,  Count  Rasoumowski  !** 

The  moving  prison,  therefore,  was  the  cabin  of 
the  brig ;  and  Plato  himself  soon  became  aware 
of  his  mistake.  Htf  was  easily  induced  to  put  on 
the  rich  dress  prepared  for  him,  yet  he  could  not 
help  feeling  disappointed  at  his  brother*s  conduct 

At  length  the  vessel  reached  the  coast  of 
France.  Spranskoi  entered  the  cabin,  and  asked 
if  his  excellency  would  please  to  land. 

"  Where  are  we  ?'*  asked  PUto. 

"At  Dunkirk.*' 

"  Dunkirk—where  is  that?" 

"  His  Excellency  is  pleased  to  be  merry,**  said 
the  colonel  with  a  respectful  smile,**  but  of  course 
it  is  my  duty  to  reply — Dunkirk  belongs  to  the 
king  of  France." 

"Farewell,  then,  my  country!"  cried  Plato. 
"  Do  with  me  what  you  will.     I  care  not." 

When  they  landed,  Spranskoi  presented  him 
with  a  letter,  which  with  some  difficulty  he  read : 

"  Brother — I  thank  thee  for  having  sought  me. 
Go  to  Paris ;  the  Russian  ambassador  there  will 
introduce  thee  at  court  I  trust  we  shall  soon 
meet  to  part  no  more,  and  then  I  will  explain  to 
thee  everything.  IrAN." 

Half  wild  with  joy,  Plato  began  to  sing  his  wOd 
songs  of  the  Ukraine. 

The  colonel  tried  his  best  to  calm  him,  and 
Plato,  embracing  him,  said — **  Yon  are  a  capital 
fellow  I  Tell  Ivan  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  him, 
and — lend  me  a  few  kopecks  for  my  journey." 

Colonel  Spranskoi  escorted  him  to  a  carriage, 
and  on  parting,  handed  him  a  large  sum  in  gold. 

In  Paris,  Plato  soon  became  noticed  at  court; 
his  simplicity  delighted  the  wits  of  tlie  age.  Vol- 
taire named  him  Candide^  and  M.  de  la  Harpe 
composed  some  dithyrambics  .n  his  praise.  It 
was  wonderful  with  what  speed  and  facility  he 
assumed  the  language  and  manners  ol  a  noble- 
man. Ivan  confided  his  secret  to  Spra^okoi,  and 
at  the  end  of  a  year  the  colonel  came  to  Paris 
for  the  purpose  of  judging  whether  t  e  quondam 
singer  was  as  yet  fitted  to  appear  at  the  Musco- 
vite court.  His  report  was  highly  satisfactory, 
and  poor  Plato  once  more  danced  and  sang  for 
joy,  when  told  that  he  might  now  return  to  his 
native  country.  The  meeting  of  the  two  brothers 
was  very  touching.  The  Empress  received  Plato 
with  marked  distinction,  and  speedily  conferred 
on  him  several  decorations,  together  with  the 
rank  of  field-marshal. 

All  these  honors,  however,  did  not  alter  the 
simple  goodness  of  bis  character.  He  preserved 
in  a  box  his  peasant's  rags,  and  freely  showed 
them  to  his  visitors.  Many  traits  of  unaffected 
generosity  are  recorded  of  him. 

Court  sarcasms,  of  course,  were  not  wanting 
at  this  sudden  elevation.  Elizabeth  sent  the 
newly-made  field-marshal  to  Prussia  on  a  diplo- 
matic mission.  Frederick  II.  a  satirist  by  pro- 
fession, and  knowing  the  history  of  the  Rasou* 
mowski's,  affected  during  the  first  day  to  speak  of 
nothing  but  music.  lie  extolled  the  popular  airs 
of  the  Ukraine,  and  begged  that  her  Imperiid 
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imesty^B  ambassador  would  sing  some  of  them. 
The  Count  bowed  respectfully,  and  quietly  ^- 
elbed.  On  the  morrow,  Frederick  invited  him 
to  a  grand  review  of  his  troops,  and  spoke  to  him 
of  nothing  but  military  manoevres.  Plato  bowed 
to  everything,  bu^  said  as  little  as  he  had  done 
00  the  preceding  day. 

"  Well,  M.  le  Compte,"  said  Frederick,  at  last, 
**  will  you  not  give  us  your  opinion?" 

"  I  trust  your  Majesty  will  excuse  me,**  replied 
Plato,  *'  I  have  forgotten  music,  and  I  have  not 
yet  learned  the  art  of  war. 

Ivan  died  without  heirs  male.  Plato  left  five 
loofl,  of  whom  one,  Gregory,  was  well  known 
and  esteemed  in  Russia,  as  a  writer  on  natural 
histoiy. 

The  eldest  of  the  five,  Andrea,  enjoyed  in  a 
high  degree  the  favor  of  Paul  I.  After  the  death 
of  that  king  he  settled  in  Vienna,  and  played  an 
important  part  in  the  political  drama  of  1811,  and 
the  following  years.  Since  the  accession  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas,  the  glory  of  the  house  of  Ras- 
oumowBki  has  gradually  faded  away. 
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FIOT  III.        BOB  WHTTK*S   BXTBAORDINART  3T0RT. 

Flox  this,  as  from  the  light  shining  thiough  the 
erevices  of  the  door  and  windows,  I  concluded 
there  waa  an  evening  party  of  some  sort,  assem- 
bled. 

In  a  minute,  another,  a  very  beauUful  voice 
began  to  sing,  accompanied  by  the  horn  only. 
The  song  proved  to  be  **  Kathleen  O'Moi e,**  and 
it  was  sung  with  much  feeling.  I  could  hear  each 
lyDable  of  the  words  and  every  note  of  the  music. 
The  same  train  of  thoughts  continued  in  my  mind, 
and,  as  the  strain  went 'on,  every  other  emotion 
fiuled,  and  gave  pUce  to  overwhehning  sorrow, 
tin  at  the  words — 

The  bird  of  all  birds  that  I  love  the  best, 
It  ihB  robin  that  in  the  churchyard  bidlds  its  nest, 
Por  it  aeems  to  watch  Kathleen— hops  lii^htly  o'er 
Kathleen, 

My  Kathleen  (VMoro  1^ 

at  these  words,  and  Ihe  heart-touching  pathos  of 
the  music,  the  chord  within  me  gave  way,  a  flood 
cf  tears  gushed  to  ny  eyes,  and  I  fell  forward 
with  my  lace  upon  my  knees  as  I  sat,  and  wept 
and  sobbed  most  bitterly  and  loudly. 

This  must  have  continued  for  some  time — how 
long  I  do  not  know.  I  was  aroused  by  hearing 
voices  around  me,  and,  looking  up,  perceived  the 
door  open,  and  three  or  four  well-dressed  per- 
sona, with  lights  in  tneir  hands,  regarding  me 
with  surprise,  wondering  probably  to  see  a  mus- 
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cular  and  not  very  refined-looking  young  man 
display  bo  much  emotion. 

I  got  up,  moved  away,  and  shortly  heard  the 
shutting  of  the  house-door  ring  through  the  soli- 
tude of  the  street ;  and  once  more  sorrow  and  I 
were  left  alone  together. 

Slowly  moving  along,  I  emerged  from  the  end 
of  the  street  into  a  lonely  road.  It  was  one  that 
had  been  made  to  shorten  the  way  to  a  small 
country  town,  the  old  road  to  which  came  from  a 
remoter  comer  of  the  city,  and,  after  crossing  the 
river  by  an  ancient  bridge  of  its  own,  some  two 
miles  off,  joined  this  at  a  point  above  double  that 
distance  away.  By  the  old  way  I  might  return, 
thus  fetching  a  drcuit 

The  road  I  travelled  was  nearly  straight  A 
high  stone  wall  fenced  each  side,  over  w4iich  the 
trees  behind  sent  their  sombre  branches,  nearly 
meeting  in  the  midst,  so  that  its  melancholy  cha- 
racter accorded  well  with  the  mood  I  was  in. 
There  was  not  visible  either  moon  or  stars,  yet  a 
kind  of  vague  impalpable  luminousness  was  shed 
through  the  clouds,  by  which  I  could  just  indis- 
tinctly make  out  my  way.  Not  one  living  thmg 
did  I  see  or  hear  from  the  time  that  house-door 
was  closed.  I  was  in  perfect  soltuide,  silence, 
and  darkness,  and  frequently  as  I  moved  I  stopped, 
and,  leaning  against  the  wall,  gave  scope  to  my 
gloomy  emotions. 

At  length  I  came  to  the  point  where  the  roads 
joined,  and  turning  into  the  other  one,  went 
slowly  back  towards  the  city.  It  must  now  have 
been  some  time  after  miduight ;  the  same  dark- 
ness visible  continued,  but  from  the  trees  being 
less  frequent  I  could  see  about  me  much  more 
clearly.  But  that  was  of  little  consequence,  for  I 
knew  every  step  of  the  way,  and  could  hare 
walked  it  blindiold,  for  this  had  been  the  route 
of  many  a  joyous  ramble  in  the  days  of  my  boy- 
hood add  since.  Presently  I  reached  the  bridge. 
It  was  very  narrow  and  lofty,  with  arches  of  great 
height  and  span,  for  the  river  was  liable  at  certidn 
periods  to  floods  which  would  have  carried  away 
any  less  elevated  structure.  Walking  along,  I 
passed  at  the  highest  point  over  the  key-stone  of 
the  central  arch,  and,  leaning  over  the  parapet, 
looked  down  upon  the  black  waters  gliding  sul- 
lenly along  in  depth  and  darkness  many  a  fathom 
beneath  me.  I  could  dimly  distinguish  their 
flow,  with  an  indistinct  sparkle  in  the  gloom  now 
and  then,  while  an  indefinite  increase  of  shadow, 
far  away  to  either  side,  denoted  the  banks.  I 
heard,  too,  the  ripple  of  the  current  round  the 
massive  piers,  with  its  echo  up  the  hollow  arch, 
so  stilly  was  the  windless  night. 

As  I  continued  thus  motionless  leaning  oyer 
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the  ledge,  at  once  the  idea  of  suicidx  sprang 
livhi::  up  before  my  mind,  divested  of  its  terrors, 
and  wearing  rather  an  inviting  aspect 

There  was  a  refuge  and  release  from  all  mj  tor- 
ture, flowing  far  below,  ready  to  receive  me  into 
its  bosom.  I  began  deliberately  and  philosophi- 
cally to  consider  the  arguments  for  and  against 
self-murder,  especially  those  I  could  bring  to  bear 
upon  my  own  case.  They  were  aumerous  and 
oonflicting.  You  will  find  them  in  Hamlet^s  so- 
liloquy. But  there  was  one  which  is  not  there — 
^*  Might  not  this  act  be  the  portal  through  which 
io  find  my  way  to  her  once  more  ?** 

This  ended  the  debate ;  I  was  resolved ;  and, 
summoning  all  my  fortitude,  and  murmuring  a 
hurried  prayer  to  Him  to  be  with  me  in  mercy,  I 
raised  my  Icnee  upon  the  parapet.  My  prayer 
was  answered.  Upon  the  instant  I  heard  a  step 
approaching,  and  this  arrested  me. 

^*  I  shall  wait,"  thought  I,  **  tiU  he  passes,  and 
then—" 

The  step  appeared  to  be  upon  the  road,  about 
fifty  yards  from  the  end  of  the  bridge  by  which  I 
had  approached.  It  was  a  distinct,  firm,  steady 
tread,  as  of  a  heavy  muscular  man,  coming  up  at 
an  ordinary  pace.  With  the  exception  of  the 
rippling  water  underneath,  there  was  no  other 
sound,  and  I  could  hear  plainly  and  count  every 
pace.  Nearer  and  nearer  it  came;  presently  it 
advanced  upon  the  bridge.  I  declare  to  yon  I 
marked  clearly  the  difference  of  sound  as  it  left 
the  macadamized  roadway,  and  came  uoon  the 
hard  greenstone  pavement 

It  is  some  laborer,  thought  I,  going  to  his 
happy  home  after  his  weary  spell  in  the  mine  ; 
and  I  fancied  him  for  a  moment  with  grimed  face 
and  clothcB,  and  twinkling  little  lamp  dangling  in 
firont  of  his  cap,  as  I  had  often  seen  them. 

But  as  the  footstep  came  near,  there  was  a 
change  in  the  time  and  weight  of  the  tramp.  Tbe 
walker  seemed  to  have  seen  me,  and  to  be  re- 
garding me  with  some  interest  and  caution  as  he 
came  on.  I  was  still  in  the  same  position  on  the 
wall  in  which  I  had  been  arrested  by  the  first 
sound.  When  it  had  approached  to  about  the 
distance  of  twenty  feet  from  me,  I  thought  I 
would  turn  round  and  greet  the  passenger  as  he 
went  by,  to  divert  his  suspicions  from  my  inten- 
tions ;  but  ere  I  had  time  to  move  a  muscle,  or 
even  to  will  the  action,  the  tread  was  suddenly 
and  extremely  increased  in  rapidity  and  weight, 
as  if  the  being,  whoever  he  was,  had  made  a  des- 
perate rush  up  to  my  very  side,  to  fling  me  head- 
.  long  from  the  bridge. 

I  ahiu)3t  deemed  I  felt  his  touch  upon  my  per- 
son, and  on  the  moment  sprang  back  into  the 


middle  of  the  roadway,  with  a  wild  seream  o  f 
frJhtic  fear,  and,  while  tbe  cold  sweat  bathed  my 
skin,  and  my  body  quivered  with  terror  and 
amazement,  raised  my  stick  aloft  to  strike  down 
in  defence. 

But  there  was  no  one  there,  No  living  thing 
was  to  be  seen  on  either  side  along  the  bridge. 
There  was  light  enough  to  see  dimly  but  dis* 
tinctly  to  each  end,  and  I  could  mark  every  one 
of  the  stones  raised  to  protect  the  parapet  walls 
from  wheels. 

I  was  in  a  panic  of  alarm  and  anxiety.  I 
looked  around,  into  the  aur,  over  the  wallS|  but  I 
was  perfectly  alone. 

*^It  must  have  be«n  «  driusion,**  sidd  I ;  **  it 
was  the  wind.'' 

But  there  was  no  wind. 

*'*•  It  was  the  sound  of  the  river.** 

But  all  the  while  I  had  heard  the  tread  and  tbe 
ripple  of  the  water  quite  seperate,  and  weU 
marked. 

**  It  was  the  skirt  of  my  pea-jacket  flapi^ 
agunstthewaU." 

But  on  trying  to  repeat  it  I  could  produce 
scarcely  any  sound  at  all,  and  that  widely  differ 
ing  from  the  regular,  decided  tramp  of  the  foot- 
step. 

Then  I  came  with  awe  to  the  conclusion,  that 
in  my  extremity  I  had  in  very  truth  been  Tinted 

by  HIM  WHO  WALKS  UNSBXN. 

There  was  a  most  complete  revulaon  in  my 
feelings — the  instinct  of  self-preservation  had 
been  roused  into  powerful  action,  and  along  with 
strong  supernatural  dread,  had  taken  complete 
possestuon  of  my  mind,  to  the  quashing  or  extir- 
pation of  my  former  train  of  ideas.  I  had  now  no 
thought  for  my  calamities,  so  great  were  my 
wonder,  awe,  and  fear,  and,  my  gratitude  that  I 
had  been  so  strangely  preserved  from  mortal  dan- 
ger. I  felt  that  I  had  but  a  moment  before  been 
in  the  actual  presence  of  some  superior  being,  of 
whose  nature,  or  sphere,  or  way  of  existence,  my 
finite  mmd  could  form  no  conception,  and  was 
actuated  by  an  urgent  desire  to  flee  to  the  city, 
and,  by  mingling  among  the  abodes  of  men,  rid 
my  mind  of  the  effect  of  these  unnatural  circum- 
stances. 

From  the  idea  of  self-destruction  I  now  re-> 
coiled  with  horror,  appalled  and  amazed  that  I 
could  ever  for  a  moment  have  entertained  it,  and 
in  my  own  bosom  I  fervently  implored  from 
heaven  pardon  for  my  meditated  crime  in  con- 
tempt of  Providence. 

I  hurried  with  my  utmost  speed  along  the 
road,  and  met  no  living  creature  till  I  entered  the 
city. 
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A  hambled  and  much-altered  young  mau,  I  ap- 
plied myself  once  more  to  my  pursuits.  Shortly 
my  circumstances  brightened,  and  in  a  few 
months  I  was  better  off,  to  use  a  common  ex- 
pression, than  I  had  ever  been  before.  New 
prospects  dawned  upon  me,  new  friends  I  had, 
bat  never  a  new  lore.  The  memory  of  her  loss 
neTcr  leaves  me,  but  it  is  now  divested  of  its 
acateness,  and  has  subsided  into  a  sad,  yet  pleas- 
ing feeling,  which  at  times  I  would  not  be  without 

The  stranger,  during  this  narrative,  had  been 
regsiding  my  friend  with  an  appearance  of  sur- 
prise and  much  interest  When  it  was  conclud- 
ed, after  thanking  him  for  the  pleasure  with 
which  we  had  heard  it,  he  began  to  offer  some 
nggestioDS  to  account  for  the  phenomencm  from 
aatural  causes.  Bob,  like  all  others  who 
imigine  they  have  been  distinguished  by  a  snper^ 
natoral  visitation,  refused  to  be  convinced. 

Since  then,  however,  I  may  say  he  has  stated 
to  me  his  belief  that  the^rhole  might  hare  been 
the  product  of  an.  over-excited  imagination. 

It  was  now  time  for  us  to  set  out  on  our  return 
to  the  city,  and  Bob,  expressing  a  regret  that  the 
charm  of  the  stranger's  society  should  have  led 
B8  to  Imger  so  long,  proposed  an  immediate  de- 
parture. The  latter,  looldng  at  his  watch,  re- 
marked with  a  smile,  that  he  had  no  idea  how 
rapidly  the  time  was  passing,  and,  starting  up, 
we  went  out  together,  my  chum  taking  the  op- 
portunity to  give  a  sly  pinch  and  a  kind  word  to 
the  pretty  waitress,  as  she  received  from  him  her 
own  share  of  the  reckoning.  A  gig  was  widting 
at  the  door,  a  servant  in  charge  of  which,  touch- 
ing his  hat  to  our  companion^  addressed  him  by 
the  titie  of  "  My  Lord." 

Biddmg  us  farewell  with  an  appearance  of 
ome  feeling,  he  drove  off,  and,  staying  till  he  was 
Oat  of  sight,  we  made  inquiry  about  the  inn  as  to 
vho  he  was.  We  were  told  that  he  was  some 
great  parliament  lord,  but  as  to  his  particular 
title  we  could  obtain  no  information. 

"Well,  at  all  events,**  said  Bob,  "lord  or  no 
lord,  he  is  a  deuced  clever  man— one  of  Nature's 
nobility,  Fll  be  bound." 

We  now  hurried  along  towards  the  little  town, 
or  rather  village,  talking  little,  and  certainly 
feeling  the  weight,  he  of  his  box,  and  I  of  my 
tin  case,  both  of  which  were  charged  with  spe- 
cimens of  rock  fossils  and  ores.  * 

We  had  not  gone  far,  when  a  pedlar,  emerg- 
ing from  a  cottage,  joined  us.  He  was  an  uo- 
commonly  shrewd,  sagacious-looking  individual, 
*ith  a  ludicrously-hypocritical  twitcbiug  about 
^e  comers  of  the  eyes  and  mouth,  and  appeared 


the  very  fellow  that  could  sell  you  a  bargain  in 
any  sense  of  the  term. 

*'  Good  evening,  my  old  commercial  traveller,** 
said  Bob.     '*  Warm  weather,  isn't  it? 

*'  Stormy,  awee,**  quoth  he  drily;  and  he  eyed 
our  burdens  askance.  **T*  are  in  the  merchant 
line  too,  are  ye  ?  Hech,  that's  a  heavy  pack  ye 
carry  I  Ye'll  hae  hardware  in  that,  haena  ye  ?** 
**  Oh,  deuced  hard,  I  assure  you,  and  the  oar> 
rying  it  is  the  hardest  of  all.** 

**Ye*ll  hae  jewellery,  too,  nae  doubt? 
*^  Well,  I  should  hope  there  are  some  preeiou 
stones  in  my  box.** 
"  And  ye  sell  cheap,  too,  I  wadna  wunner  ? 
"  Tes,  but  we  lads  of  the  pack,  you  know,  are 
apt  to  spell  our  cheap  with  a  *  t*  ** 

**  Quid  forgive  us,**  said  the  pedlar,  with  a  deep 
dgh,  and  an  upturning  of  the  whites  of  his  eyes, 
indicative  of  a  sanctified  and  deprecatory  acqui- 
escence. "Well,**  continued  he,  "I  have  been 
abune  a  dozen  year  on  this  beat  mysel,  and  I 
cannot  say  Pve  seen  either  o*  ye  between  the 
een  afore." 

'*  No,  this  is  our  first  trip." 
**  And  div  ye  like  the  beat  ? 
**  Why,  yes,  we've  been  rather  lucky,  I  think.*' 
"Pick'dupsome  tin?" 
**  Yes,  and  a  little  copper  (pyrites)." 
"  Phew." 

Here  the  old  chap  began  to  whistle  a  tune. 
He  had  not  piped  many  notes,  however,  before 
we  got  so  marvellously  tickled  at  the  whimsi- 
cality of  the  strain,  that  with  one  accord  we  com- 
menced the  accompaniment  of  a  chaste  and 
beautifully  pitched  "  guffaw"  for  two  voices.  A 
most  racy  and  original  requiem  it  was,  upon  the 
whole,  appearing  jbo  consist  of  a  strange  and  in- 
genious amalgamation  of  the  more  sublime  pas- 
sages of  **  Yankee  Doodle,"  **  Jenny  dang  the 
Weaver,**  and  **  Drops  of  Brandy,"  all  blended 
harmoniously  into  one  rich  and  relishing  ditty— 
a  delicious  sort  of  musical  tria  juncta  in  uno,  of 
which  pathos  was  certainly  not  the  most  pro- 
minent characteristic. 

**  Hillo  I"  cried  Bob,  '*  where  did  you  pick  up 
that  melody,  may  I  ask  ?  Just  whistle  it  over 
again — Pd  give  anything  to  learn  it." 

The  pedlar  repeated  the  air  till  he  could 
whistle  it  with  considerable  accuracy. 

**  Weel,'*  quoth  the  latter,  that's  gay  and  gude, 
but  I'se  be  bail  ye'll  forget  it  again  before  you 
come  to  cross  the  cross  o'  Drittenbrook." 

"I'll  bet  you  a  bottle  of  ale  I  don't." 

**  I'll  bet  you  a  bottle  of  the  very  best  Edin- 
burgh ale,  that  ye'll  no  stand  at  the  cross  and 
whistle  the  same  tune." 
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"Done!"  cried  Bob. 

**  I  agree  wV  you  there ;  yeVe  done  if  ye  do." 

This  was  spoken  aside  by  the  vagabond,  not 
80  much  80,  however,  but  thai  I  heard  him,  and 
feared,  as  I  heard. 

And  now  we  were  marching  into  the  town, 
and,  as  there  is  a  fearful  catastrophe  coming,  the 
which  I  am  anxious  to  protract,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, I  will,  with  your  permission,  picture  a 
Scotch  village  scene  shortly  after  sunset. 

We  had  passed  frequent  groups  of  children 
pkying  about  the  wayside,  with  generally  a 
flower-dressed  infant  in  their  midst  Once  or 
twice,  too,  we  met  a  tall,  stalwart  young  man 
idling  along  by  the  side  of  a  slim,  sly  girl,  who, 
as  we  passed,  persevered  in  looking  over  the 
hedge — he  chewing  a  twig,  and  she  affecting  to 
be  knitting  a  stocking — or  haply,  if  in  a  more 
lonely  place,  she  looking  blushful  to  the  ground, 
and  he,  with  his  hand  upon  her  shoulder,  and 
his  eye  gleaming  upon  her*s  like  the  8un*8  re- 
flection on  a  piece  of  glass,  pouring  into  her  ear 
hurried  and  half-whispered  sentences,  whilst  the 
massive  head  of  the  felloif ,  and  his  harsh  but 
most  intellectual  features,  told  it  was  from  such 
a  peasantry  that  Burns,  and  Watt,  and  Telford 
sprang. 

Approaching  nearer,  we  found  a  family  of  beg- 
gars, lounging  back  to  their  quarters  at  the 
village  from  th^ir  day's  excursion  among  the 
farm  houses,  laden  with  *'  scran -bags,"  and  seem- 
ing not  to  be  unhappy  in  their  degradation. 
The  cottager's  cow,  too,  we  noticed  quietly  crop- 
ping the  tufts  of  grass  by  the  wayside,  while  the 
herds  of  the  more  wealthy  denizens  moved  low- 
ing homewards  from  the  fields  with  milk-distend- 
ed udders.  Of  labourers  returning  from  work 
we  passed  several,  and  also  the  wives  of  the 
younger  going  out  to  meet  them. 

Then  the  one  long  wide  street  of  the  village 
opened  upon  us,  with  its  small,  thatched  white 
houses,  the  owners  sitting  on  stone  seats  outside 
the  doors,  enjoying  the  balmy  evening,  smoking 
and  chatting  together,  and  playing  with  their 
children.  In  one  part  were  collected  a  group  of 
boys,  at  some  noisy  sport,  in  another  a  party  of 
young  girls  danced  merrily  round  and  round,  sing- 
ing  and  chanting  at  that  curious  dramatic  game, 
— that  acted  courtship — which  is  peculiar  to 
them,  while  a  knot  of  half-boys,  half-youths, 
watched  their  graceful  and  most  coquettish 
amusement  from  the  corner. 

Oh,  well  do  I  remember  the  times  of  summer 
evening,  and  of  life's  joyous  morning,  when  I  have 
sat  on  the  grass  the  centre  of  a  cheerful  circle, 
whilst  those  mad  girls  danced  and  sang  in  rings 


around  me,  and  my  boy  companions  stood  by 
laughing,  and  pointing  at  me,  and  calling  me 
"  lassie  1" 

But  what  recked  I  of  their  mirth  or  their 
taunts,  when  I  looked,  little  yellow-frock,  at  thy 
yellower  curls,  as  thou  sattest,  finger  in  mouth, 
beside  me,  and  I  stole  often  a  bashful  peep  into 
thy  dear  blue  eyes,  turned  askance  to  me  in 
childish  affection?  Reader,  bear  with  my  siDi- 
ness— these  scenes  are  now,  in  very  truth,  far 
distant  Many  a  year  of  time,  and  many  a  league 
of  ocean  divide  them  from  me ;  and  if  in  fancy  I 
can  wing  my  way  back  over  the  storms  of  either, 
grudge  me  not,  I  pray  you,  the  shigle  sentence 
in  which  I  snatch  the  transient  pleasure. 

But  the  prime  assemblage  was  at  the  stone 
cross.  Here  the  young  men  were  met  to  put  the 
stone,  pitch  the  bar,  sling  the  hammer,  and  per- 
form other  rustic  feats,  whilst  the  big-wigs  of  the 
place  stood  by  spectators,  arguing  now  on  points 
of  the  game,  and  now  ^n  points  of  politics  as 
intricate  and  important,  a  thin,  wavery  vapor  of 
tobacco-smoke  hovering  above  the  groups.  The 
public-house,  too,  was  hard  by,  and  from  the 
open  windows  of  the  tap-roon  leant,  idly  lounging 
and  occasionally  putting  in  a  word  or  a  joke  from 
a  distance,  several  sturdy  tradesmen,  taking  their 
evening  relaxation  after  their  labors. 

All  the  while  we  had  been  marching  along,  I 
had  heard  Bob  whistling  away  at  the  marvellous 
aria,  evidently  anxious  to  prevent  its  escaping 
his  memory,  and  to  secure  the  pedlar's  bottle  of 
ale,  which,  from  the  warm  and  dusty  travelling, 
was  become  now  rather  a  desirable  object  of 
speculation. 

Hurriedly  did  he  wend  his  way  among  the 
honest  folks  till  he  reached  the  stone  cross, 
placing  his  back  against  which  he  began  to  pipe 
his  whistle,  loud,  clear,  and  richly  toned  as 
throstie's  melody,  while  the  upper  part  of  his 
visage,  with  his  two  fun-fraught  eyes,  beamed  a 
smile  of  triumph  and  delight — ^to  appearance 
taking  no  thought  but  of  the  pedlar's  discomfiture. 
But  the  latter  had  popped  himself  quietly  into 
the  public-house,  and  now  from  the  open  win- 
dows stood  regarding  the  proceedings  with  a 
gloating  grin  of  satisfaction  that  was  anything  but 
to  be  looked  for  on  the  face  of  a  man  who  saw 
himself  *'  let  in  "  for  a  bottie  of  the  beet  ale. 

Right  slapdash  into  the  tune  did  Bob  launch, 
entering  with  his  whole  heart  into  its  spirit, 
nodding  with  his  head  to  the  time,  and  drumming 
with  his  cudgel  upon  the  end  of  his  box.  The 
effect  was  instantaneous,  and  most  miraculous. 
It  acted  like  a  talisman.  The  whole  doings 
around  oame  at  once  to  a  stop,  and  every  eye 
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was  bent  upon  bim  with  an  expression  of  as- 
tonishment and  indignation,  while  every  ear  was 
erfcted  at  his  extraordinary  warbling.  For  half 
a  minute  this  lasted,  and  then  the  charm  was 
broken.  The  Vulcan  of  the  place,  a  fellow  like  a 
bronze  colossus,  had  just  been  in  the  act  of 
glinging  his  ponderous  sledge-hammer,  when  the 
sound  arrested  htm.  He  stood  motionless  like 
the  rest  at  first,  till  satisfied  he  heard  aright. 
Swinging  the  tremendous  weapon  thrice  round 
his  shoulder,  he  hurled  it,  with  a  horrible  impre- 
cation after  it,  by  way  of  feather  to  guide  its 
coarse,  right  at  the  audacious  whistler's  head. 

The  latter  saw  the  fearful  missile  coming,  and 
had  but  time  to  duck  his  crown  when  over  him  it 
flew,  and,  burling  through  the  air,  went  crash 
like  a  thunderbolt  through  the  roof  of  a  neigh- 
boring pigsty,  the  hideous  screeching  that  im- 
mediatelj  arose  from  the  inmate  of  which  told 
that,  if  Bob*B  Umely  stoop  had  saved  his  bacon, 
it  was  at  the  expense  of  other  people's. 

Thereupon  aroee  from  every  lip  loud  cries  of — 

"Down  with  him  1" 

**KillhimI*' 

'*  Murder  him  r 

"FeUhiml" 
With  oaths,  curses  and  denunciations  of  divers 
Aiength  and  quality,  all  mingled  into  one  con- 
foaed  roar  of  a  most  valor-quelling  description. 
Then  I  could  see  folks  rushing  from  every  door, 
eagerly  inquiring  the  cause  of  the  affray,  and 
iauaediately  swelling  the  hoe^e  multitude  that 
wag  advancing,  a  wrathful  and  most  formidable 
pbalanx,  upon  the  daring  but  now  devoted  Bob. 

For  him, — ^when  he  saw  this  strange  and  most 
loaeoountable  effect  of  his  music,  his  gleeful 
whistie  sank,  through  a  quaver  of  astonishment 
•ad  ^prehenaoDf  into  a  positive  shake  of  con- 
Heniation.  Katheless,  albeit  well  perceiving  the 
doiperate  nature  of  his  case,  he  nerved  himself 
for  the  coming  conflict,  and  seemed  prepared  to 
Bske  a  resolute  running  fight  of  it  But  the 
batcher  of  the  parish,  a  blood-thirsty  blade,  eager 
to  have  the  first  blow  at  the  yet  unbruised  vicUm, 
nahed  forward  before  the  rest,  with  double  fists 
limmg  at  the  nose.  Him  he  saluted  with  a  tap 
OQ  the  sconce  fix>m  his  Jacobin  club,  whereupon 
pvoeunbent  in  the  roadhe  bit  the  dust  inglorious. 
Bat  his  dame,  a  ferocious  termagant,  seeing  him 
^vi  evil  treated,  snatched  in  eager  haste  a 
Mwk's  heart,  and  with  dire  shriek  discUarged  it 
•t  his  vanquisher,  but,  her  physvsal  not  being 
^^uSij  praiseworthj  with  her  mortal  idm,  the 
goiyiiussile  flew  squash  into  the  fiusesof  the 
•dviiiciBg  crowd,  giving  Bob  a  moment's  oppor- 
tiaity  to  make  a  Ibrlom  manosurre  in  his  own 


fiivor.  This  he  did  by  lending  the  exciseman 
(one  of  his  most  vigorous  assailants)  a  left-handed 
compliment  on  the  ja^  that  laid  him  on  his  face 
across  the  prostrate  man  of  blood,  and  then  kicked 
that  part  of  his  frame  which  thus,  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  events,  was  fated  to  be  uppermost  for 
once,  A  burly  grocer  next,  intent  on  earning 
high  renown  by  tripping  up  his  heels,  received  a 
remonstrative  thwack  across  the  stomach  that 
bent  him  double,  while  from  his  grinning  lips  a 
howl  flew  up  to  heaven,  at  the  sound  of  which 
the  butcher^s  dog  scampered  away  with  his  tul 
between  his  legs,  and  a  cadger^s  donkey  at  the 
other  end  of  the  street  brayed  a  responsive 
"hee-haw  I" 

But  here,  alas !  the  fortunes  of  the  day  were 
changed,  for  Victory  in  the  shape  of  a  powerful 
sow  (that  appeared  to  have  escaped  maimed  from 
ruined  sty,  and  not  to  know  whither  to  flee  in  the 
tumult),  made  directly  between  Bob's  legs,  and, 
whipping  him  neatlj  off  his  feet,  capsized  him  in 
the  road.  As  he  fell,  his  box  was  dashed  with 
him  against  the  ground,  and,  what  with  the  force 
of  the  blow  and  the  weight  of  its  contents  was 
shattered  to  fragments,  and  there  rolled  among 
the  dust  geological  and  mineralogical  specimens, 
the  sight  of  which  would  have  made  the  very 
bowels  of  Buckland  yearn  withb  him. 

Alas  I  poor  Bob  I  Would  that  I  could  draw 
a  veil  over  the  remaining  events  of  that  disastrous 
evening — that  I  could  skip  at  once  to  thy  rieli 
revenge!  But  no;  that  candour,  that  regard  to 
truth,  which  thou  dids't  labour  continually  to  instil 
into  my  youthful  mind,  compels  me  to  detaQ  with 
equal  perspecuity  thy  defeat  as  thy  many  triumphs* 

No  sooner  was  the  single-handed  hero  thus  by 
unclean  beast  laid  low,  than  the  whole  of  the 
infuriated  crew  rushed  at  once  upon  him.  One 
hobnailed  giant  hopped  up  and  down  his  nha^ 
with  limbs  like  paviors'  rammers;  the  butcher 
recovered  his  legs  but  to  kick  the  fallen  enemy^ 
while  the  grocer  and  ganger,  as  he  strove  to  rise, 
pummelled  him  about  the  head  with  ama^g 
pith  and  activity.  But  this  was  not  aH — ^insult 
was  heaped  upon  ixgury,  and  those  geologic 
specimens  which  it  had  been  his  pride  to  collect, 
were  used  as  rocks  of  offence  against  hunselfl 
Then  did  he  fhlly  ascertain  the  nature  of  Gneiss- 
wack,  whilst  transition  rocks  made  rapid  transi- 
tions fW>m  the  hands  of  his  assailants  to  his  own 
Jaws,  and  his  skull  was  battered  by  fragments 
that,  firom  the  effect  upon  his  brains,  deserved 
weU  their  name  **  conglomerate." 

Oh !  scientific  reader,  does  it  not  touch  yon  to 
the  heart  to  think  a  geologist,  after  a  long  day's 
search  for  a  specimen  of  trap,  should  at  last  me  e 
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with  such  a  one  as  this,  and  at  the  hands,  too,  of 
a  rascally  pedlar  ? 

But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  all  this  while 
I  was  only  wasting  my  wind  in  unavailing  apos- 
trophes, such  as  the  above.  No;  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  boyish  friendship,  and  that  for  such 
a  friend  as  he,  I  was  straining  every  muscle  to 
effect  a  feeble  diversion  in  his  favour.  With  the 
nicety  of  an  experienced  foot-ball  player  I  insinu- 
ated my  feet  among  the  ever  shifting  ankles  of 
his  clumsy  assailants,  and  not  a  few  by  this  time 
did  I  precipitate  on  their  noses,  though,  I  grieve 
to  say,  at  the  expense  of  a  copious  largess  of 
blows  and  kicks,  garnished  with  maledictiooB,  to 
myself. 

But  at  leng^th  he  recovered  his  feet,  and,  wrest- 
ing the  Jacobin  from  the  hands  of  one  who 
struggled  to  win  it  as  a  tpolium  optrnvm,  made  a 
sweeping  blow  at  the  shms  of  half  a  dozen  of 
them — a  proceeding  which  immediately  opened 
a  breach  in  the  circle.  Through  this  he  sprang, 
and,  grasping  me  by  the  collar  to  help  me  along, 
bounded  away  down  the  road,  with  the  whole 
pack  at  our  heels,  shrieking,  cursing,  hurling 
stones  and  sticks,  and  sending  after  us  entreaties, 
more  earnest  than  persuasive,  to  come  back  and 
be  murdered. 

But  they  pursued  in  vain,  for  he  was  one  of 
the  fleetest  runners  that  ever  chased  a  lootbaH  in 
the  park  of  Soandso,  and  although,  a  little  bur- 
dened with  my  unequal  steps,  yet  soon  made  the 
fact  manifest.  As  the  last  of  them,  however,  a 
long-legged  tailor,  gave  up  the  chase,  he  picked 
up  a  pebble  from  the  road,  and  sent  it  after  us  by 
way  of  a  tangible  token  of  his  regard.  It  struck 
me  on  the  leg,  rendering  the  limb  aseless  to  me  for 
the  time;  I  should  have  dropped  to  the  ground 
bttt  for  the  hold  my  friend  maintained  of  my 
ooUar.  When  the  latter  was  made  aware  of  this, 
wHh  a  hearty  «nathema  at  the  donor  of  the  favor 
(fov  which  fairest  of  all  lady  readers  I  know  you 
hftTB  already  forgiven  him,)  he  swnng  me  across 
bis  shouldeis,  and  scampered  along,  with  un» 
dimiDiahed  speed. 

As  soon  as  we  were  safe  from  tiie  chanees  of 
pursuit,  he  set  me  down,  and  proceeded  to  ex- 
amine the  nature  of  my  hurt  with  as  much 
gentleness  as  if  my  very  mother  -  fondled*  met  It 
WS8  not  serious,  bot  quite  incapMilated  me  from 
walking,  and  gave  an  additional  gloom  to  the 
long  jonmey  before  ns. 

We  were  now  upon  the  moor  we  had  crossed 
■D  joyously  in  the  morning,  and,  looking  back, 
■aw  the  little  TiUage  sleeping  below  us  in  the 
•oft,  giay  twilight^  that  was  now  fast  ^  gloaming-" 
Inl^iil^t.    Whertipon  Bob,  kMcfing  upon 


knee,  howled  back  his  curse,  like  Mazcppa,  upon 
the  little  town  and  its  whole  population,  but 
chiefly  on  the  heads  of  the  blacksmith,  butcher, 
grocer,  tailor  and  exciseman ;  vowing  at  the  same 
time  that,  if  his  wits  stood  him  in  good  stead,  he 
wonld  have  revenge  as  consummate  as  it  should 
be  absurd.  Then  he  insisted  upon  taking  me  up, 
and  carrying  me  along  once  more.  It  was  in 
vain  that  I  essayed  to  move  unaided.  My  hurt 
was  now  exceedingly  painful,  and  I  saw  I  must 
either  be  carried  or  lie  down  for  the  night  on  the 
open  moorland.  I  felt  myself  now  a  burden  to 
my  friend  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  could 
not  help  frequently  expressing  my  concern  at 
the  circumstance.  Nevertheless,  onward  the  noble 
fellow  trudged,  assuring  me  that  he  hardly  felt  my 
weight,  and  only  hoped  my  pain  was  less. 

Judge  of  the  gnftitude  I  felt  when  I  reflected 
that  he  had  already  travelled  that  day  many  a 
mile— and  that  he  fought  two  desperate  fights, 
and  once  been  thoroughly  thrashed — that  evei7 
bone  in  his  body  must  be  aching  and  evory 
muscle  clogged  in  its  action. 

Our  progress  was  slow,  very  slow,  indeed ;  but 
the  night  was  beautiful,  and  his  exhanstleas 
fancy  continually  kept  alive  my  flagging  spirits. 
In  the  course  of  this  we  speculated  much  upon 
the  remarkable  effect  of  his  whistling,  at  which^ 
after  all  our  misfortunes,  we  could  not  help 
laughing  loudly  and  long.  We  came  ultimately 
to  a  conclusion  which,  on  after  inquiry,  we  asoe^ 
tained  to  be  perfectly  correct,  viz : — that  this  tone 
was  the  air  of  a  song  made  long  ago  in  ridieole 
of  the  DHttenbrookians  by  some  wandering  bard 
who  had  met  with  rough  courtesy  at  their  hands. 

The  richness  of  the  munc  as  well  as  of  tii# 
words  to  which  it  was  wedded,  made  a  bitlflr 
bolus  to  its  oligeets,  and  as  much  a  favonrite  wHh 
the  denizens  of  the  neighbonring  places ;  so  tbat 
to  whistle,  play,  or  sing  it  in  the  hearing  of  one 
or  more  of  the  former  became,  among  the  latter, 
to  be  proveri>iaI]y  oonsidered  thepieight  of  daring. 
When  we  had  convinced  ourselves  of  this  we 
began  to  see  through  the  dnplieity  of  the  scheming 
packman,  and  to  lament  that  we  should  hsv« 
been,  even  with  so  much  art,  betrayed  into  meil 
a  piece  of  verdure,  (t.  e,  ^tmiumm.) 

It  was  past  midnight  before  we  reselied  tlli 
the  labyrintfar  of  eross-roeds  where  the  footpWb 
across  the  moor  emerged  hito  the  highwsT^,  and 
as  my  friend  was  exoessiTely  worn  ont  with 
fatigue,  I  positively  refused  to  go  farther^  aai 
proposed  thet  we  should  pass  the  night  tt  m  YM0 
roadside  alehouse  which  we  were  new  nesr» 

Just  as-I  made  this  suggee^oo  a  aofemd  fllvMk 
o«r  etfii  wUek-  hmt^  «»  we  liesi4  it^^tsM^ 
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Digkt  on  a  losely  road,  would  be  apt  to 
raUe  a  certain  queerness  of  feeling  in  the 
minds  of  the  most  Bkeptical.  It  was  a  hollow, 
charchvard  rumbling,  accompanied  by  a  trampling 
of  horses,  and  presently  the  object  causing  it 
broke  into  view  in  the  shape  of  a  huge  hearse 
with  a  grove  of  towering  black  plumes  nodding 
tod  waving  above  it  in  the  darkness  of  night.  It 
was  drawn  by  six  horses,  all  housed  to  the  heels 
m  inky  drapery,  with  lofty  clusters  of  feathers 
of  a  similar  complexion  tossing  on  their  heads. 

As  it  came  nearer,  a  noise  of  strange  unearthly 
talking  and  laughter  seemed  to  play  around  it. 
My  own  hair  now  began  to  arch,  and  presently 
Bob's  knees  began  to  knock  together,  and  he 
dropped  me  from  his  shoulders.  This  phenomena 
he  afterwards  accounted  for  on  the  plea  of  ex- 
^haution. 

Bat  oar  terrors  were  changed  to  rejoidng 
when  we  saw  the  dread  vehicle  draw  up  abruptly 
at  the  ale-housenioor,  that  stood  open,  and  two 
postih'ons  and  a  driver,  every  one  of  a  more 
flpectral  exterior  than  his  neighbor,  jump  from 
their  seats  and  make  a  mirthful  enirie^  calling 
loadly  for  a  pot  of  strong  beer,  hot. 

In  we  went,  along  with  them,  and  presently 
v«  were  all  kiugbtng,  singing,  and  roystering 
together  over  a  can  of  ale.  Never  did  I  see  a 
jollier  set  of  dogs  than  these  same  *'  ushers  of 
the  black  road^  as  they  called  themselves ;  and 
the  heartiness  wherewith  they  acceded  to  our 
iwioest  for  a  ride  to  Soandso  in  their  sepnlchial 
disg  was  as  gratifying  as  it  was  timely. 

They  were  retaming,  they  told  as,  from  having 
conveyed  the  body  of  a  gentleman  deceased, 
bom  the  dtj  to  his  fiimOy  baryia^laoe  in  the 
flsvntry. 

As  soon  as  wo  had  snatched  a  hastily  prepsired 
•upper  of  eggs  and  bacon— 

'*0omo  now,  comrades,**  qneth  the  soflobre 
efaarioteer ;  "  don't  yon  think  we  had  better  pro- 
toed  to  rehnrtmiy  as  the  players-  say  f 

**Good  again!**  cried  Bob;  *' Just  wait  one 
■oment  tfll  my  friend  and  I  light  onr  cheroots, 
ad  then  on  to  Boandso  as  fast  as  yon  like.  The 
•Qoner  this  poor  fellow  gets  home  the  better,  so 
nltteak>nglilcewinkhig.  Ton  havo  carried  the 
ted  long  enough ;  there  can  be  bat  little  harm 
b  canTing  the  qnick  for  once  in  yoor  liTes^** 

Soon  wo  bad  taken  oar  seats  wHfain  the  gloomy 
conveyance,  the  doors  of  which  were  kept  open 
for  air,  and  away  we  were  whtried^  while  the 
ringing,  roaring,  and  ianghing  were  kept  up  at 
tren  a  brisker  rate  than  before ;  and  we^  between 
fts  pqflk  of  niok^i  Jofned  chomi  agtiiL  widi  aU 


the  strength  of  our  lungs.  A  most  startling  appa 
rltion  we  must  have  presented  to  the  frequent 
nocturnal  travellers  we  met  or  overtook,  as  half 
an  hour's  hard  galloping  brouglit  us  into  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  city,  some  of  whom  we 
saw  dropping  on  their  knees,  others  scampering 
across  the  fields,  as  we  swept  pass  in  all  our  ter- 
rors of  sight  and  sound — of  which  the  red  glow- 
ing spark  and  the  smoke  of  our  cheroots,  seen 
from  behind,  formed,  perhaps,  not  the  most  in- 
significant portion. 

But  what  was  their  fear  to  the  consternation  of 
my  excellent  landlady,  as,  awakened  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night  by  the  rumble  resounding 
through  the  quiet  street,  and  the  thundering  at 
her  door,  the  worthy  woman  flew  to  the  window, 
and  saw  dimly,  without  her  spectacles,  the  ghoetlj 
vehicle  draw  up,  and  her  favorite  boy  borne  from 
its  recesses  f 

In  a  paroxysm  of  horror  she  swooned  away 
nor  was  she  recovered  nntil,  effecting  an  entrance 
by  one  of  the  windows.  Bob  Whyte  restored  her 
to  consciousness  by  puffing  tobacco-smoke  into 
her  nostrils,  for  want  of  hartshorn. 

Some  three  or  four  days  ai^er  this  I  found  my- 
self once  more  beside  my  friend  in  the  apparatus- 
room  of  the  Soandsonian  University.  I  was  now 
all  right;  nor  did  he  give  much  token  of  what 
he  had  undergone,  beyond  a  big  piece  of  plaster 
across  his  forehead,  a  beautiful  areola  of  divers 
colors  round  his  left  eye,  and  a  habit  he  appeared 
to  have  contracted  of  clapping  his  hands  to  his 
ribs  suddenly  whenever  he  happened  to  congh  or 
breathe  deeply. 

We  then  concocted  together  a  scheme,  tho 
working  out  of  which  forms  the  third  part,  or 
end,  of  this  my  epic  reminscences. 

It  had  been  the  opinion  of  the  wise  and  philan- 
thropic founders  of  the  Soandsonian  University 
that  knowledge  should  be  afforded  to  all  classes 
and  ranks,  and  not  only  that  they  should  have  it 
if  they  liked,  but  that  it  should  be  offered — nay 
pressed  upon  their  acceptance. 

In  consequence — besides  numerous  popolsr 
courses  from  which  thousands  drank  the  nectsr 
of  instruction — It  was  the  custom  of  the  pro> 
fessors  to  volnnteer  lectures,  explaining,  in  a 
simple  and  tmtechnical  form,  different  branches 
of  science,  in  the  churches  of  varioas  parishes 
around  the  city.  For  this  the  people  were  always 
eminently  gratefal^a  fact  which  they  testiiM 
in  various  ways,  equally  satisfactory  to  tha 
governing  committee  of  the  institution  sudlM 
leotorers.  themselves. 
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BEDiBmra  III. 

IMiyor,  Laird  and  Doctor.] 

(Tha  Lurd  looking  out  of  the  window  ob- 

Luan. — Weal  H^jor,  WiDter  hu  btt«Q  Ung  la 
eimliig,  but  the  *uld  ctrle  U  here  U  last,  and 
bijthe  am  I  to  aee  tbit  he  bu  thrown  a  white 
nuutto  Toond  aald  mither  Earth'i  »houther8,  for 
jfl  trow  Ibe  aald  uf  ing,  "  a  green  jule  aje  maki 
■  fikt  kirk  jard."    Hech,  ain,  but  it  ia  caold 

Kajos.— It  ia  cold,  but  alUl  I  wonld  not 
dunge  tbe  leuon,  were  it  eren  In  mj  power. 
Wbter,  Laird,  ia  a  tjps  of  both  of  u^  and,  the 
beydaj  of  life'a  Bummer  past, 

"Sao*  otuqug  (CuUle  qui  tombe 
J  9  Toll  on  pnngc  de  mort." 

IiUUi. — Hoo  alien  hae  I  telC  je  H^oc  kj«  to 
^Wak  to  ma  in  my  tin  micher  tongue. 

HuoB. — Eicuaa  me,  I  forgot  your  dialike  to 
•nght  HTo  your  own  reraacolar.  What  I  meant 
«aa  tbat  yon  and  I  Laird  ahould  reoogniaa  In 
Mdi  leaf,  that  noiaeleaaly  falla,  our  own  endi  that 
ouM  ia  typeBed  by  the  alow  silent  i 
the  flakei  of  (now ;  and  the  ailance  and  equality 
of  the  tomb  preaented  to  ua  In  that  white 
■hroud  which  lends  an  appearance  of  UDlformlty, 
•like  to  the  oak  and  tbe  tuft  of  graii,  the  caitle 
and  the  cot. 

Dooioa, — I  ahould  hare  Ima^ned  that  thoM 
MUtUoni    would    be    melaocbalj    latlier    than 


MaJOK. — By  no  m 


t.  I  can  stUl  ny  with  the 


The  glow  of  tbe  Bnmmer'a  day,  and  the  bright 
colore  of  nature  flU  ua  with  a  momeatary  bnrat  of 
cbeerfulneea ;  the  aong  of  tbe  birde,  the  apparcml 
enjoyment  of  all  creation,  from  man  to  the 
bntlerfly,  eommuoleite  a  eympathetle  pleaaui^ 
ariaing  from  Uie  feeling  that  OTerything  around 
ua  ia  happy  and  contented.  But,  tbere  Is  aome- 
thing  in  the  dry  chill  of  the  wintry  atmoephere, 
in  the  hollow  melancholy  sound  of  tbe  Deoembei 
itonn,  which  rouiea  in  our  minds  the  sweet  aen- 
■atlona  of  pity  and  of  charity,  suggested  by  the 
reoollsclion  that  there  are  aome,  who,  leae  fbrtv- 
nate  than  ooreelTea,  are  eipoeed  to  wander  with- 
out a  home,   during  the  Inotemenciet    of  lb* 

DooToa.— It  appear*  to  me  H^or,  that  tbne 
ia  a  apioe  of  natural  aelfiahnesi  In  your  idea. — 
Tod  hke  to  have  people  colder  than  yon  are  in 
order  to  hare  the  pleaaore  of  wanning  them. 

KaJOB. — Shame  on  your  remark  Doctor,  but  I 
know  you  are  only  qniidng. 

DooTOi. — You  are  right  my  old  friend.  I  wM 
but  In  jest.  Ton  know  fhU  welt  that  I  am  not 
)  question  the  power  and  tienificenet 
of  Ibe  Dtity,  because  It  baa  not  aeemed  meet  to 
hhn  that  all  path*  do  not,  alike,  He  through 
pteaaant  places.  I  do  not  forget  that  the  practice 
of  charity  ia  eqjoined,  not  alone  as  aprecept,  but 
that  it  la  also  Intended  to  afford  tbe  practlcer  of 

while  yet  on  earth,  the  moat  pleaanrable  emo- 
doDi  that  can  fill  our  bosoms.  I  remember  al 
these  things,  nor  do  I  forget,  that  nature,  bo  aeem- 
bgly  in  repose,  la  now  actiraly  at  work,  and  Ik 
laboratory  la  preparing  her  easenoa^ 
nonlding  her  traits,  and  fabricating  her  fonufiir 
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the  attmmer^s  gales,  that  from  winter*8  leafleas 
death-like  season  springs 

**  AU  the  magio  created  by  May.** 
I  am  infinitely  more  attracted  bj  the  eon- 
fldenee  repoeed  in  us  by  the  wanderers  of  the 
fetthered  tribe,  whom  the  iroat  has  deprived  of 
their  food,  and  who,  tmsting  to  our  hospitality, 
platntively  demand  relief  at  <  or  window,  than  by 
their  more  lively  songs  during  the  happier  season 
of  summer.  I  would  at  any  time  exchange  the 
glowing  tint,  and  soft  air  of  a  Bummer  evening, 
the  leeff  honors  of  the  forests 

"  Whose  oonfesaed  magnifleenoe  deride* 
Oor  vile  attire  and  impotence  of  pride." 

wilk  all  the  variod  and  delightfiil  emoticms  of  love 
end  pleasure  which  they  excite,  for  the  lonely 
silence  of  the  winter  night  It  is  when  the 
■jfriads  of  animated  things  that 

*  Peopled  eveiy  woodkoid  f^ade," 
have  departed,  or  are  no  more,  that  the  unbroken 
iobmnity  of  nature  fills  us  most  with  ideas  of 
leligion  and  eternity.  It  is  when  the  clear 
winter's  sky  exhibits  the  immensity  of  Creation, 
that  our  mind  "expanded  becomes  colossal," 
and  appreciatea  the  system  which  to  there  pre- 
sented to  our  view  in  splendor  and  magnificence. 
Muoa. — ^^ght  Doctor.  The  truth  of  the  lines 
''The  fleavena  declare  the  glory  of  Grod,  and  the 
Firmament  sheweth  his  handy  works,"  is  never 
more  felt  than  when  your  gaxe  pierces,  as  it  were, 
the  deep  blue  abyss  that  is  presented  to  the  view  on 
a  dear  frosty  night.  I  know  nothing  that  equals 
meh  a  nght  in  magnificence. 

Laibik — Talking  o'  magnificence,  I  mind  weel 
when  I  was  a  bairn,  and  the  holidays  were  on, 
that  I  was  never  weary  o'  looking  into  the  vast 
depths  o'  the  irindows  whaur  a*  the  Ghristmas 
oskos.were  exhibited.  Do  ye  ken,  ICiyor,  that  it 
i^wT  a  sair  heart  that  I  see  a'  the  gude  anld 
observances  ganging  oot  o'  repute.  Naebody  cares 
a  prin  noo  about  being  my  first  foot,  and  even 
the  oaUanta  forget  the  pleasurable  anticipations 
o'  Hansel  Konday. 

Kajox. — ^It  ifl  too  true,  Laird ;  all  the  old 
certoma  we  found  such  interest  and  delight  in 
have  pmed  away,  and  have  become  now  mere 
totditions.  Doctor,  hand  me  that  big  book 
aod  the  Laird  and  I  will  go  over  some  of  the  old 
feshioos  lor  the  eake  of  aold  lang  qme.    [Mt^ 

tME  TULI  VLOOL, 

**Our  fore&theiB,"  remarks  Bonne,   "when 
the  common  devotions  of  Christmas  Eve  were 
over  and  night  coming  on,  were  wont  to  lay  a  log 
of  wood  upon  the  fire,  which  they  termed  a  Tuie  I 
Qog."   Thiflpnctieetostiliadhered  to  innumyl 


parts  of  England,  and  particularly  in  the  northern 
counties,  with  much  ceremony  and  formality. 
The  etymology  of  the  word  Yule  has  been  vari- 
ously accounted  for.  It  appears  to  have  been 
derived  from  a  Saxon  word,  designating,  among 
the  northern  nations,  not  only  the  montli  of  De- 
cember, called  the  Jul-month,  but  the  great  feast 
of  this  period.  Although,  as  we  have  before  re- 
marked, the  Yule  Block  is  still  not  uncommon  in 
many  parts  of  England,  the  ceremony  which  at- 
tended its  introduction  upon  Christmas  Eve 
appears  to  have  been  discontinued.  In  former 
days,  the  Yule  Clog,  or  Christmas  block  (a  massy 
piece  of  firewood,  frequently  the  enormous  root 
of  a  tree,  and  which  was  supplied  by  the  carpen- 
ter of  the  &mily),  was  brought  into  the  houae 
with  much  parade,  and  with  vocal  and  instru- 
mental harmony.  After  it  had  been  placed  in  tiie 
centre  of  the  hall,  or  passage  of  the  house,  each 
of  the  family  in  turn  sat  down  upon  it,  sang  a 
Yule  song,  and  drank  to  a  merry  Christmaa  and 
a  happy  New  Year.  It  was  then  removed  to  a 
large  open  hearth,  and  lighted  with  the  last  year's 
brand,  carefully  preserved  for  this  express  pur- 
pose; and  the  family  and  their  friends  seated 
round  it,  were  regaled  with  Yule  cakes  (on  which 
were  impressed  the  figure  of  an  infant  Jesus), 
and  with  bowls  of  frumenty  made  from  wheat 
cakes  or  creed  wheat,  boiled  in  milk  with  sugar 
and  nutmeg.  To  these  succeeded  tankards  of 
spiced  ale,  which  were  commonly  disposed  of 
while  the  preparations  for  the  succeeding  day 
were  going  on  in  the  kitchen.  The  following 
curious  song,  by  Herrick,  which  quaintly  describes 
some  of  these  performances,  was  most  likely 
written  for  the  purpose  of  being  sung  during  the 
kindling  of  the  Yule  dog:— 

Oome,  brios  with  a  noiaeb 

My  meny,  meny  boys. 
The  Christmas  log  to  the  firing ; 

While  my  good  dame^  ahe 

Bide  ye  all  Define, 
And  drink  to  your  heart's  desiring. 

WUh  the  bet  year's  brand 

Light  tile  new  block,  and 
For  good  sttcoesB  in  hiii  spending; 

On  your  psalteries  play. 

That  good  Inok  may 
Come  with  tiie  log  that  is  a  teendu^* 

Drink  now  the  strong  beer. 

Out  the  white  loaf  her& 
The  while  the  meat  is  a  shredding ; 

For  the  rare  minoe  pie, 

And  1  he  plums  standing  by 
To  fiU  the  paste  that*  s  a  kneeding. 

OBKISnCAB  XVSBOXIKIV. 

The  custom  of  decorating  the  windows  of  every 
house,  fh>m  the  nobleman^s  seat  to  the  cottage 
of  the  peasant,  with  holly,  Uurel,  and  ivy  leaves, 
is  carefolly  observed  in  the  country ;  and  is  con- 
tinued during  the  whole  of  the  Christmas  holi- 
days^ and  sometimes  until  Candlemas,  when,  at 
we  learn  fhmi  a  passage  in  one  of  Herrick** 
poemsv  entliled  **  Ceremonies  for  Oandlemaa,** 
these  ceremonies  give  place  to  box  and  yew.— - 
-*  Aninst  thefieast  of  (^ristmas,**  says  Stowe,  In 
M»  Survey  of  London,  **  every  man's  house,  as 
also  the  parish  churches,  were  decked  with  h  ot^y 
ivie,  and  bayea.     The  conduits  and  standard 

•  Kindling,  a  Saxon  ward. 
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in  the  streets  were  likewise  garDished." — The 
windows  of  most  of  the  churches,  chapels,  and 
public  buildings  in  England,  whether  in  town  or 
country,  still  continue  to  exhibit  at  Christmas 
simitar  emblems  of  the  season.  This  custom  has 
been  differently  accounted  for.  *>'  Laurel,"  says 
Polydore  Virgil,  **  was  an  emblem  of  peace  among 
the  Romans,  and  is  therefore  still  employed  with 
the  same  signification.'*  —  The  celebrated  Dr. 
Pcgge,  in  an  essay  in  the  OentlemaiCs  Magaxine 
for  December,  1765,  suggests  that  the  ancient 
custom  of  dressing  churches  and  houses  at  Christ- 
mas with  laurel,  box,  holly,  or  ivy,  originated  in 
the  figurative  allusions  in  the  prophecies  to  Christ 
the  Branch  of  Bighteouanen*  **  It  is  not  at  all 
unlikely,"  says  the  same  learned  antiquary,  *^  that 
this  custom  was  further  intended  as  an  allusion  to 
those  passnges  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  which  fore- 
tell the  felicities  attending  the  advent  of  Christ — 
**  The  glory  of  Lebanon  shall  come  unto  thee,  the 
ftr-tree,  the  pine  tree,  and  the  box  together,  to 
beautify^ my  sanctuary.'*  Isaiah  ix.  13. — William 
of  Malmesbury,  however,  describes  the  practice 
as  commemorative  of  the  Oratory  of  the  Wrythen 
Band  or  Bought^  which  was  the  first  Christian 
«hurch  erected  in  Britain.  We  are  rather  dis- 
posed to  incline  to  the  former  of  these  hypotheses. 

CHRIBTHAS    CAEOLS. 

**  As  soon  as  the  morning  of  the  nativity 
appears  (says  Bourne)  it  is  usual  lor  the  common 
people  to  sing  a  Christmas  carol,  which  is  a  song 
upon  the  birth  of  oi^  Saviour,  and  generally  sung 
from  the  nativity  to  the  Twelfth-day  ;  this  seems 
to  be  an  imitation  of  the  *  Gloria  in  Excelsis'  or 

*  Glory  to  God  on  high,'  which  was  sung  by  the 
angels  as  they  hovered  over  the  fields  of  Beth- 
lehem on  the  morning  of  the  nativity ;  for  even 
that  song,  as  Bishop  Taylor  observes,  was  a 

*  Christmas  carol.'  They  are  still  in  many  parts 
of  England  bawled  from  door  to  door  every  night 
during  the  season,  as  a  pretence  for  subsequently 
levying  contributions  on  the  inhabitants.  Com- 
positions of  this  kind  were,  during  the  sixteenth 
century,  sung  through  almost  every  town  and 
village  in  the  kingdom.  This  ceremonial,  per- 
formed with  the  view  of  obtaining  that  species  of 
largess  known  under  the  name  of  Christmas 
boxes,  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
usage  of  the  Catholic  priests,  who  ordered  masses 
At  this  time  to  be  made  to  the  sunts  in  order  to 
•tone  for  the  excesses  of  the  people ;  but  as 
these  masses  were  always  purchased,  the  poor 
were  allowed  to  gather  money  with  the  view  of 
liberating  themselves  from  the  consequences  of 
^e  debaucheries  of  which  they  were  enabled  to 
partake  through  the  hospitality  of  the  rich.  The 
convivial  caroli,  or  chanwM  d  boire^  sung  either 
by  the  company  or  by  itinerant  minstrels  during 
the  holidays,  were  of  course  of  quite  a  different 
order.  They  were  also  frequently  called  wassail 
•engs,  ftnd  may  be  traced  back  to  the  Anglo- 
Korman  period.  Numerous  collections  of  these 
festive  compositions  were  published  during  the 
•tfxteenth  century ;  one  of  the  earliest  of  which 
was  printed  by  Wynken  de  Worde,  in  1521,  and 
entitled  *  Christmasse  CaroUes.'  *' 

*  Tide  Jeremiah,  chapter  xxxiiL,  verses  5— 2S.  Isaiah* 
ehniiberiv.,  S-18;  UU..  8|  xL,  1,  la  Zeofaariah,  iii.,  8i 
vlTu.  BBekM.ZfiL.IB,»fSBflL»at.  ]fiiy>.lv«7. 


PLUM-PUODIMOS  AKD  IIINCS-PIES. 

This  agreeable  p<ib%dum  is  also  of  very  old 
standing.  Tusser,  among  the  articles  of  Chriti' 
mtu  HMbandlie  Fare^  does  not  neglect  to  men- 
tion it;  for  instance — **Good  driuke,  a  blazing 
fire,  beef,  mutton,  pork,  shred,  or  minced  pies  of 
the  best,  pudding,  pig,  veal, goose,  capon,  turkey, 
cheese,  apples,  nuts,  with  jolie  carols,"  a  pretty 
ample  provision  for  the  table  of  either  a  Lord  or 
Commoner.  Plum  pudding  and  mince  pies  are 
said  to  have  originated  in  the  offerings  of  the  wise 
men  of  the  east,  of  which  their  various  ingredi- 
ents were  considered  to  be  typical ;  and  the  latter 
made  long,  with  pieces  of  paste  over  them  in  the 
form  of  the  cratch  or  hay-rack,  in  commemoration 
of  the  manger  is  which  our  saviour  was  laid.  The 
present  mince-pie  is  a  relic  of  the  Tule  cake  di- 
vested of  the  figure  which  used  formerly  to  be 
impressed  upon  it. 

THB    WABBAIh  BOWL. 

This  was  with  our  ancestors  a  large  Teasel,  oat 
of  which  they  were  wont  to  imbibe  copiouB  liba- 
tions on  special  occasions.  When  Hengist  and 
Horsa  first  visited  this  kingdom  at  the  solicitation 
of  Vortigern,  Prince  of  the  Silurea^  the  British 
chief  became  deeply  enamoured  of  Rowena,  the 
beautiful  niece  of  Hengist,  who,  instructed  by  her 
uncle,  at  a  banquet  prepared  in  honor  of  YortH 
gem,  presented  to  the  aged  prince  a  cup  of 
spiced  wine,  with  the  words — **  Be  of  health,  Lord 
Kmg,"  to  which  he  answered  through  his  inter- 
preter, **I  drink  your  health."  A  passage  in 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  referring  to  this  circum- 
stance, has  been  thus  rendered  in  the  Antiquariaa 
Repertory  :— 

*'  Health  my  Lord  King,"  the  sweet  Rowena  said, 
"  Health."  cried  the  dueftain  to  the  Saxon  maid. 
Then  gaily  rose,  and  'mid  the  concourse  wide^ 
Kimea  her  hale  lips,  imd  plaood  her  by  his  nde ; 
At  the  soft  Boeue  such  gentle  thoughts  abound. 
That  healths  and  kisses  'mongst  the  guests  went  roond; 
From  this  the  taooial  custom  took  its  rise. 
We  still  retain,  and  still  must  keep  the  priae> 

From  that  period  Waet-Hael  became  the  naoM 
of  the  drinking  cups  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  ail 
their  future  entertainments.  Wessell,  wassail,  Ac, 
are  only  altered  modes  of  spelling  the  aadeot 
waes-bael,  or  wish-health  bowls. 

OHRISTM IB  GAMBOLS. 

Our  ancestors  considered  Christmas  in  tke 
double  light  of  a  holy  commemoration  and  a 
cheerful  festival,  and  accordingly  distinguished  it 
by  Tacation  from  business,  merriment,  and  hospi- 
tality. They  seemed  eagerly ^ent  to  make  them- 
selves and  everybody  about  them  happy.  Hie 
great  hall  resounded  with  the  tumultuous  joys  of 
servants  and  tenants,  and  the  gambols  they  played 
served  as  amusements  to  the  master  of  the  man- 
sion and  his  family.  Ben  Johnson  has  given  li 
a  curious  epitome  of  these  revels  in  his  Maagm 
of  ChrutfMUy  where  he  has  personified  the  seasosi 
and  its  attributes.  The  characters  introduced  ii 
this  piece  are  Misrule,  Oarol,  Mince-pie,  Gambel, 
Post  and  Pair,  New  Tear's  Gilt,  Mumming,  Was* 
sail  Offering,  and  Babie  Coche.  Of  the  eonrivial- 
Ity  which  reigned  at  this  time  of  the  vear,  a  eoi^ 
rect  estimate  may  be  formed  firom  a  few  Uiies  by 
the  antlKV  of  tbe  **  HciVeridBSi'' who^  Ift  addrsst- 
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ing  a  friend  at  Christmas,  makes  the  following 
request: 

When  your  ftuses  shine 
With  hucluome  meate  and  capering  winOk 
Bememl)er  uh  in  cups  fUll  crowned, 
ITntil  tho  roasted  ciieanuts  leape 
Por  joy  to  see  the  fruits  ye  reap© 
From  tho  plump  chalice,  and  the  dip 
That  tempti}  till  it  bo  tossed  up 
•  •  •  carouse 

Till  Liber  Pater^  twirls  the  house 
About  your  ears. 
Then  to  the  bag-pipe  all  address, 
3111  sleep  takes  plac6  of  wearinesse; 
And  thus  throughout  the  Christmas  plsyes 
Frolic  the  ftdi  twelve  holidayos. 

Doctor. — Stop,  Major.  I  verily  believe  the 
Laird  is  fast  asleep. 

Lairo.— Not  a  bit  I  jost  closed  my  een  to 
keep  them  warm ;  but  Vm  no*  ill  pleased  yeVe 
done  wi'  your  stories  aboot  Christmas.  I  say, 
my  dear  Grabtree,  can  you  recommend  to 
me  some  nice  illustrated  volume  which  would 
be  suitable  as  a  New  Yearns  gift  for  Girzy  f  She 
bss  contrived,  puir  woman,  to  fit  up  her  drawing 
room  at  Bonnie  Braes  in  a  very  tastfu'  manner, 
and  as  I  got  sax  and  three-pence  for  my  bit 
luuidfu'  o'  wheat  this  £gU1,  I  am  desirous  to  gie  her 
something  worth  while,  to  set  aff  her  round  table. 

MajoB. — ^Here  is  the  very  article  which  you 
desiderate.  Mr.  Hugh  Rogers  was  so  good  as  to 
send  it  out  to  the  Shanty  for  my  inspection. 

Laird. — ^Eh  man,  but  it  has  got  a  braw  coat  to 
Ha  back,  and  if  the  fruit  be  only  equal  to  the 
bkMBom,  it  will  be  a  windfa*  indeed.  But  mind 
je,  before  I  open  the  covers,  that  if  the  affair  be 
ooy  thing  tike  '*  The  Book  of  Home  Beauty,^  that 
I  taw  OQ  a  8tationer*8  oounter  this  morning,  I 
would  na'  let  my  sister  touch  it  wi'  a  pair  o' 
tangs  t  Just  think  o'  an  entire  volume  being 
devoted  to  ^e  a  theme  as  the  leddies  of  Dollar^ 
iloml  Leddies,  indeed!  lang  nosed,  sallow- 
somplexioned,  thorny-minded  randies,  hugely 
tinctared  wi'  pawtriotism  and  dyspepsy  I 

Docros. — ^Why,  you  old,  surly  Gincinnatos, 
there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  lose  your 
fntftii  mo^cum  oftemper  after  such  a  prepostorous 
frahion.  Surely  the  dames  and  spinsters  of  the 
aeigbbonring  republic  have  as  good  a  claim  to 
pictorial  and  literary  immortality,  as  their  Anglican 
ristersi 

LanD.-I  deny  your  proposition  root  and  branch ; 
la  the  aristoeratio  sold  country  it  comet  natwnl- 
Ike  to  tee  sculptoret  and  effigies  o*  the  aristocracy, 
jvai  as  natural  as  it  is  to  see  a  coronet  painted  on 
the  door  o' a  Duke's  sbandridan.  But  the  case  it 
iHdely  different  in  the  United  States  o*  America, 
Tktere  everybody  claims  to  be  as  guid  at  every- 
body'—e*  aref^  end  equal,  nnleis  the  **  Dedara^ 


tlon  o'  Independence  ^  tells  a  thundering  bouncer  I 
Consequently,  (I  speak  under  correction,  as  we 
say  in  the  Presbytery,)  it  seems  to  be  a  little  short 
o'  high  treason  against  the  Sovereign  mob,  to 
stick  the  likeness  o'  a  Wall  street  usurer's  fat  rib 
into  a  gilded  quarto,  and  omit  conferring  a  similar 
distinction  upon  the  help-mate  o*  a  gutter  o* 
oysters,  or  concocter  o'  sherry  cobblers  I 

Doctor.— Pshaw!  all  stuff  and  nonsense ! 

Major. — Craving  your  pardon,  Sangrado,  there 
is  no  small  glimmering  of  truth  and  common 
sense  in  what  our  agricultural  amietu  has  advanced. 

Doctor. — I  dinna'  like  to  raise  a  disturbance, 
when  the  auld  year  is  just  at  the  point  o*  death, 
but  once  for  a^  I  have  to  insist  that  ye  abandon 
that  heathenish /sustom,  o'  distinguishing  me  by 
Greek  and  Hebrew  names.  Amievs  may  mean 
an  honest  man,  or  it  may  mean  a  cheat-the- 
wuddy,  and  I  hae  nae  notion  o'  being  libelled 
even  in  the  vernacular  o'  Homer  or  Josephus. 

Major. — ^I  cry  your  pardon  eariBaime^  but — 

Laird. — Mahoun  tak'  the  man!  he's  at  it 
again,  and  the  word  o'  rebuke  hardly  oot  o'  my 
mouth. 

Doctor. — ^But  in  the  middle  of  the  meantime 
we  are  clear  forgetting  the  volume  which  is  to 
captivate  the  unsophisticatod  affections  of  the 
virtuous  Griselda. 

Major. — ^Take  it  good  Laird,  and,  "see  and 
judge  for  yourself  "—^s  the  huxters  of  dry  goods 
and  groceries  say  in  their  appeals  to  the  hotpoiioi  ! 

Laird.— Let  me  brighten  up  my  specs.  What ! 
The  Works  of  Sir  David  WUkiel  This  is  a 
treasure  indeed,  and  nae  mistake.  Wllkie  is  the 
Hogarth  o'  puir  auld  Scotland,  and  has  done  wi' 
the  pencil  for  her  fcirmers,  and  gaberlunzies,  and 
blm'  fiddlers,  what  Walter  o'  Abbotsford  hit 
accomplished  wi  the  pen. 

Doctor. — Are  the  prints  well  executed  in  this 
edition? 

Major.— Remarkably  to.  The  engraver  has 
come  to  his  undertaking,  as  to  a  work  and  labour 
pf  love,  and  in  the  vast  minority  of  instances  has 
succeeded  in  preserving  the  spirit  and  essence  of 
the  originals. 

Laird. — ^Here  is  a  confirmation  o'  what  yon 
are  saying.  In  my  humble  opinion  nothing  ooold 
be  mair  correct  than  this  copy  o'  "  Jhmcan  CfraifJ* 
Weel  do  I  mind  standing  for  hours  at  the  window 
o'  a  picture  shop  in  Princes  street  in  auld  BeekJe, 
when  the  print  was  first  published,  and  sae  I  oui 
testify  to  the  fidelity  o'  the  copy.  Gh  it  is  a  sappy 
piece  that  "  2>im«an  GrayJ"  Just  look  at  the 
depth  o'  meaning  in  the  tormented  wooer's  ooon- 
tonanee  1  It  is  plain  as  a  pike-staff  that  he  is  In 
the  transitUm  ttiKto  between  the  frameio*  mind 
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described  In  the  following  incomparable  Teraes. 

Stop^  rUJnst  sing  them  to  yoa:— 

"  Dunoan  (leeched  and  Duncan  prt/d, 

Hi^  ha,  the  wooing  o^ ; 
Heg  was  deaf  as  Ailsa  Craig, 
ha»  the  wooing  0^. 


Duncan  sighed  haath  out  and  in. 
Oral  his  een  baith  Ueert  and  blin', 
6pak  o'  loupiag  ower  a  Unn^ 
Bm,  hm»  the  wooing  ot 

Time  and  ohanee  are  but  a  tide. 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o% 
BUohted  Imre  is  aalr  to  bidfl^ 

IE%  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 

Shan  Ifike  a  fbol,  quoth  he, 
Vor  a  haaohty  hisiey  dee  f 
She  mag  go  t&— Franee  for  me  I 
HSk^hak  the  wooing  oV* 

]QjOB«— Let  me  glance  at  the  eognving. 
Tee  l-«-the  story  is  told  eren  as  yoa  say. 

Laixd. — Just  look  at  Meg  I  There's  a  spedmen 
o*  womaokin  for  ye— wed  worth  all  the  Diana's 
o'  Bphesns,  and  Medicine  Yenna's  ten  times  oyer. 
Ye  can  notice  wi'  half  an  ee  that  she  has  lang 
reigned  supreme  as  the  belle  o'  her  clachan,  and 
•htm  nee  Ide*  o'  striUng  her  colours  to  Duncan  at 
the  first,  or  eren  at  the  second  time  o'  asking. 
StSl  h  is  plain  the  hiney  bepns  to  fear  that  she 
has  carried  the  Joke  a  trifle  too  iar  I  The  old  flag 
o'  insubordination  and  independence  is  manifesting 
itself  in  the  begmtten,  but  at  the  same  time 
manly  cheek  o'  her  lerer.  It  needs  nae  spae-wife 
to  prophecy  that  before  lang  she  wiH  be  in  the 
following  dismal  predicament:— 

"How  It  comes  let  dootoratellt     * 

Ha»  ha»  the  wooing  ot» 
Meg  grew  sick— «b  he  grew  well, 

Ha»  hiw  the  wooing  ot 

Something  in  her  bosom  wrings^ 
Tor  relief  a  sigh  she  brings ; 
Ind  O !  her  een,  ihej  valL' sic  tidngi  r 
Ha^  ha^  the  wooing  o't.** 

Booitnu— What  a  glorious  eommeiltator  would 
Wnkie  hare  made  en  the  anthology  of  North 
Brttafai  t  Did  he  ever  illustnte  any  other  SootUsh 
song  I 

Laird.— Yes,  that  most  exquisite  baBad  **  Anld 
RoUn  Qray,**  which,  I  will  be  bound  to  say,  has 
caUed  forth  as  many  tears  rince  it  was  written, 
as  would  hae  floated  Noah's  ark* 

DooTOB.— What  point  of  the  story  docs  Sir 
Daf  id  fix  upon? 

LAiBD.**Thi8  unsurpassed  staosa — 

My  tether  argued  sair—my  mother  didna'  apeak. 

B  nt  she  looked  in  my  ftoe  till  my  heart  was  fit  to  break  I 
They  gied  him  my  hand,  but  my  heart  was  in  the  sea; 
And  so  Auld  Bobin  Qrsy,  he  was  gudeman  to  me." 

Major. — ^I  much   question    whether   Wilkie 


ever  conceived  and  executed  any  thing  finer  than 
this  picture,  which  I  notice  is  admirably  rendered 
in  the  collection  before  us.  There  is  a  profun- 
dity  of  quiet,  but  most  tragic  sorrow,  which  stii* 
the  heart  like  the  flourish  of  a  funeral  trumpet  I 

Doctor.— It  ia  refreshing  to  reflect  that  a  work 
of  such  sterling  merit  has  been  brought  out  at  a 
rate,  which  places  It  within  the  reach  of  almost 
CTcry  one.  Mr.  Rogers,  I  trust,  will  be  enabled 
to  procure  subscribers  for  a  goodly  number  of 
copies.  As  yet,  the  fine  arts  are  but  at  a  low 
ebb  in  Canada  West,  and  nothing  could  tend  so 
materially  to  eleyate  and  instruct  public  taste, 
as  correct  rersions  of  the  works  of  oar  pictorial 
cUssics.  Fray,  Laiid,  let  me  look  once  more  al 
the  book. 

Laird. — See  that  I  get  it  baok  agafai,  liewerer  ( 
It  gangs  oot  wi'  me  to  Bonnie  Braes,  should 
it  be  the  only  copy  in  North  America  1 
Monyan  unctuous  reading  will  Grizy  and  me 
hae  o'  these  noble  pictures  during  **the  laog 
nights  o'  winter  1" 

DooTOR.— A  Scottish  bull  I  Bead  a  picture  1 
Hat  hallhalll 

Laird.— Hech,  sirs,  but  a  wee  tfaing  can  mak 
some  folk  laugh  I  If  I  am  wrang  in  my  ezi»ee* 
sion,  I  sin  in  high  company.  The  great  Horaoo 
Walpole,  when  speaking  o'  Hogarth,  said — **  I 
do  not  look  at  his  paintings  merely^  I  nmd 
ihem !"  Nldier  at  that  noo  I  But  the  same  idea 
which  would  be  lauded  when  coming  fra  an  Sari| 
doubtless  fii's  to  be  basted  Hke  a  bull  when  enna- 
cfiated  by  a  bit  ploughman  body ! 

Major. — ^Pray  Doctor,  hare  yon  looked  over 
fte  Tolume  which  I  lately  commended  to  your 
attention  r    1  mwa  ^  SpitUutd  Vmy^iriim.^ 

Doctor. — I  hare,  and  with  feelings  of  con* 
sSderable  d]sapp<nntment  The  anthor^s  idea,  I 
grant,  is  a  good  one.  Etherisl,  the  heroine 
makes  the  discoTory,  **  that  the  imihediate  result 
ol  the  contract  of  mairiage  had  been  a  rapid  in- 
crease of  her  own  spiritual  and  mental  lUumiaA- 
tlon,  aceompaniedi  as  i^ell  by  a  correspondiog  d^ 
dine  on  the  part  of  the  husband  in  both  thasa 
respects." 

Major.— In  the  bands  of  William  Godwin^  er 
of  liis  daiighter,  Mrs.  Shelley  |  audi  a  theme  would 
hivro  been  pregnant  with  sthEring  interest. 

Doctor.— True,  but  unfortnnatsly  the  ttairtiei 
of  these  great  fletlonists  have  not  liglited  upon 
ihe  shoulders  of  Mr.  Webber,  the  engenderor  of 
the  romance  under  noUce.  He  starts  the  game, 
but  can  no  more  run  it  down,  than  a  cow  can 
climb  a  pine  tree,  and  despoil  a  crows  neat  I  The 
Yolttme  is  an  unappetiaing  oUa  podrida  of  mele 
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dramatic  rant !     It  is  full  of  '*  sound  and  furj, 
Bgnifving  nothing !" 

Laird. — It  is  often  been  a  marvel  to  me  how 
It  comefi  to  pass  that  so  sma'  a  per  centage  o*  the 
novels  published  in  the  model  republic,  are 
worth  mair  than  the  price  o*  the  paper  on  which 
thej  arc  painted. 

Uajob, — ^Various  reasons  might  be  given  to 
account  for  a  state  of  things  which  is  undeniable, 
but  in  my  opinion  the  leading  cause  is  to  be 
found  in  the  host  of  magazines  and  newspapers 
which  prevail  in  Dollardom. 

Laird. — ^I  canna*  saj  that  I  precisely  oompre- 
liend  you. 

Major. — My  meaning,  I  opine,  is  pretty  ob- 
Tions.  The  demands  made  upon  the  brains  of 
literary  men,  by  the  aforesaid  periodicals,  leave 
them  but  little  time  to  construct  stores  of  am- 
bttiouB  dimensions.  Besides  novel  writing  is  a 
far  more  uncertain  trade  than  journalism.  £x- 
cepi  in  the  case  of  "  big  bugs,*'  who  have  acquir- 
ed a  '*  marketable  name,**  booksellers  usually  de- 
cline to  give  a  specific  sum  in  name  of  copy 
right,  preferring  to  deal  with  authors  on  the 
sharing  system.  Thus  it  may  chance  that  the  poor 
fenow,  who,  for  six  months  has  been  slaving  and 
totling  at  a  romance,  will  find  that  a  Lenten  **  0,'' 
denotes  the  utmost  of  his  gains !  In  journalism, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  writer's  remuneration  is 
not  dependent  upon  any  such  contingency. 
He  receives  the  price  of  his  lucre-bration  all  the 
■ame  whether  the  public  relish  or  turn  up  their 
noses  thereat 

Laird. — I  begin  to  understand. 

Xajor. — The  rule  which  I  have  been  enunciat- 
ing, holds  good  in  the  old  country,  as  well  as  in 
the  land  which  boasts  of  **  the  peculiar  institu- 
tion.'* Almost  every  thing  in  the  shape  of 
readable  fiction  which  Great  Britain  has  produced 
daring  the  last  doscn  years,  appeared  first  in 
aerial  form.  In  proof  o(  this  assertion  I  need 
only  cite  the  names  of  Bulwer,  Dickens,  Lever, 
Thackeray,  and  Warren,  who  have  all  adopted 
tiie  principle  of '*shortrdUons,and  quick  returns. "* 

Doctor. — A  great  amount  of  valuable  mental 
material  is  now  expended  upon  the  newspapers 
of  the  United  States.  Look,  for  instance,  at  the 
New  York  Tribune,  Hardly  a  week  elapses 
which  does  not  witness  in  the  oolumns  of  thai 
sheet,  one  or  more  articles  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion in  a  volume  of  "degant  extracts."  Take 
the  following  as  a  sample— 

LITTLE  JANE. 

Tarrying  a  moment  at  the  Jersey  ferry,  we  saw 
a  Uttle  slab  of  marble  leaning  op  in  a  corner,  and 
whiled  away  the  time  till  the  boaCs  return  in  de- 


ciphering, through  the  shadow,   the  inscription 
and  device.    All  the  words  were 


LITTLB  JAinc 

Two  words,  but  it  seemed  to  us  full  of  the 
simple,  unaffected  eloquence  of  the  stricken  heart 

Do  they  conjure  up  a  little  vision  of  a  blue- 
eyed,  black-eyed  treasure — somebody^s  treasure — 
that  took  hearts  away  with  her  when  she  went? 
And  are  there  not  an  empty  cradle  and  a  vacant 
chair,  and  a  tiny  frock,  and  a  pair  of  little  shoes 
laid  aw  ly  somewhere  in  a  till  or  drawer  f  And 
in  the  years  to  come,  when  the  mother,  with  a 
smile  in  her  eye,  and  a  song  on  her  lip,  shall  open 
that  drawer  or  that  till,  and  see  the  little  garment 
lying  there,  how  will  the  eye  grow  dim  and  the 
song  be  hushed,  as  she  remembers  the  wearer 
that  has  triumphed  over  time,  and  tiirough  all 
the  changeful  years  has  remained  a  child  stUl, 
and  never  grown  old  at  all. 

Over  the  words  a  rose  tree  was  sculptured,  and 
the  only  bud  detached  from  the  parent  stem  was 
— what  do  you  think  f  Falling  earthwards  f  Oh, 
by  no  means — drifting  heavenward  in  some  gentia 
breath  the  sculptor  could  not  catch. 

It  seemed  to  us  a  beautiful  expresdon  of  a 
beautiful  thought 

Laird. — ^Eh,  man,  but  that's  bonnie  I  Did  ony 
o'  ye  see  my  pocket-handkerchief  lying  aboot? 
A  kind  o*  dimness  has  come  into  my  een  a'  o'  a 
sudden. 

Doctor. — Has  anything  worthy  of  special  note 
in  the  novel  department  recently  issued  from  tha 
London  press? 

Laird. — In  my  humble  opinion,  Merhland;  or 
Sdf'Baerifieey  by  the  authoress  of  PoMoge^  in 
the  Life  of  Mre,  Margaret  Maitland^  isane  o'  the 
maist  natural  and  life-like  stories  o*  its  class  which 
has  appeared  since  the  days  o'  my  auld  freend 
and  crony,  John  Gait. 

Major — ^I  have  looked  into  the  afidr,  and 
must  admit  that  is  passable. 

Laird.  —  We  are  getting  condescending,  it 
would  appear,  in  our  auld  age!  Passable,  indeed! 
it*s  mair  than  passable,  by  many  a  long  degree 
add  that  ye  wad  doubtless  admit,  if  it  wasna  for 
your  rank  Prelacy!  I  ken  weel  whaur  the  shoe 
pinches  your  corny  tae!  It*s  because  Presby- 
terianism  is  lauded  in  Merkland  that  ye  are  sae 
costive  o*  your  commendation ! 

Major. — Far  from  if,  my  worthy  ruling  elder  I 
You  were  never  more  off  your  eggs  in  all  your 
life!  With  all  my  Prelacy — ^and  I  do  not  seek 
to  deny  the  "  soft  impeachment" — I  can  cotton 
to  genius  whether  it  deals  with  a  manse  or  a  par- 
sonage! Fully  and  frankly  do  I  admit  that 
MerklandBboxxn^s  with  clever  pictures  of  Scottish 
8(ill  life,  and  that  the  dialogue  (no  small  conai* 
deration)  is  natural  and  characteristic ;  but— 

Laird. — I  would  hae  sworn  that  there  was  a 
derogatory  but  at  the  bottom  o'  your  meal  pockt 
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Major. — If  you  will  permit  me,  I  was  going  to 
obserye  that  the  plot  is  singularly  clumsy  and  in- 
artistic,  and  just  what  you  would  expect  to  meet 
00  the  boards  of  a  minor  theatre.  Nothing  would 
be  more  forced,  I  may  almost  say,  impossible, 
than  the  manner  in  which  **  Mr.  Patrick*'  con- 
iriTes  to  escape,  for  so  many  years  the  conse- 
quences of  the  homicide  which  he  had  committed. 
Such  coin  might  pass  current  with  the  shilling 
gallery  patrons  of  Astley^  but  amongst  no  other 
oiaases  of  her  Majesty's  subjects. 

Laird. — Had  Mr.  Lumsden  been  ane  o'  your 
white-socked  rectors,  Fll  be  bound  to  say  that 
your  estimate  o'  the  buik  would  hae  been  far 
mair  favorable. 

Major. — To  demonstrate  the  injustice  of  your 
hypotheses,  I  think  that  the  character  of  that 
roTerend  gentleman  is  exceeding  well  drawn.  He 
furnishes  a  favorable  specimen  of  what  is  called 
the  "  evangelicar*  party  in  the  Scottish  establish- 
ment, and,  in  fitot,  he  is  one  of  the  main  redeem- 
ing features  of  a  clever,  but  ill-digested  story. 

DooTOR.-— As  our  communing  threatens  to 
asBomea  polemical  aspect,  I  beg  leave  to  call  a 
new  aitpect 

Major. — ^Here  is  unquestionably  tha  book  of 
the  season. 

LAiRD.-~That*8  a  big  word. 
Major. — Tes;  but  a  true  one.  The  work  to 
which  I  refer  is  Taylor's  Life  of  Benjamin  Robert 
Haydon,  the  greatest  historical  painter,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  England  has  produced  during 
the  last  century. 

Lairo. — ^Haydon  I — ^Was  that  the  lad  that  exe- 
cuted "Christ's  entry  into  Jerusalem ?** 
Major. — ^The  same. 

Laird. — ^Man,  but  that  was  a  grand  thing !  I 
saw  it  in  Glasgow  mair  than  twenty  years  ago, 
and  I  hae  never  forgotten  the  surpassing  dignity 
and,  at  the  same  time,  life-like  simplicity  of  the 
picture. 

Doctor.— Has  Taylor  done  justice  to  the 
theme  ? 

Major. — He  has.  Haydon  left  behind  him  a 
journal  so  copious  and  so  continuous,  as  to  form 
a  regular  autobiography,  and  with  much  good 
taste,  the  editor  (for  Mr.  Taylor  professes  to  be 
nothing  more)  has  suffered  the  artist  to  tell, 
almost  exclusively,  his  own  tale. 

Doctor. — And  a  sad  and  dreary  tale  the  story 
of  that  life  must  be ! 

Major.— Most  true  I  To  my  mind,  the  whole 
range  of  fiction  presents  nothing  more  tragic  than 
the  strange  but  bootless  fight  which  this  distin- 
guished genius  waged  from  first  to  last  against 
the  cross-sea  of  troubles  in  which  the  bark  of  his 


destiny  ever  floated!  Always  when  he  deemed 
that  he  had  surmounted  the  most  rugged  porUon 
of  **  Hill  Difficulty,"  the  props  uponiwhich  he  de- 
pended gave  way,  and  he  was  thrown  back  chaf^ 
ing  and  writhing,  but  still  determined  to  renew 
the  struggle. 

Laird. — And  what  was  the  upshot  f" 

Major. — Suicide!  The  sickness  of  hope  de- 
ferred resolved  itself  into  the  cureless  fever  of 
settled  despair,  and  the  hand  whiclf  had  added  bo 
many  glorious  stones  to  the  cairn  of  high  art,  and 
so  often  struck  out  against  the  winter  tide  of 
misfortune,  broke  the  fretted  "'  bowl"  and  loosed 
the  care-worn  "silver  cord!" 

Doctor.^  Like  Hamlet,  Haydon*8  moral  ima- 
ginings were  too  strong  for  his  phyncal  re- 
sources. The  acorn  expanding  burst  the  clay 
flower-pot  which  contained  itl 

Laird. — ^Will  ye  favor  us  wi'  an  inkling  o*  the 
career  o'  this  noble  martyr  to  the  arts  ? 

Major. — ^Impossible,  good  Laird!  Yon  moat 
read  the  volumes  in  order  to  form  an  estimate  of 
the  man,  his  aspersions,  and  disappointments. 
A  mere  abstract  would  give  but  as  imperfect  an 
idea  of  the  epic-tragedy,  as  a  few  detached  stones 
would  do  of  the  architecture  of  a  stately  palace  I 

Laird. — At  ony  rate  ye  may  gie  us  a  few 
glimpses  o'  the  nuin. 

Major. — Here  are  the  artist's  reflections  at  the 
close  of  a  year,  when  his  sun,  though  frequently 
obscured,  was  not  devoid  of  cloudless  manifesta- 
tions:— 

^^  December  Slst,  The  last  day  of  the  year 
1825.  How  many  last  days  of  years  with  sage 
reflections  do  my  journals  contain!  This  year 
has  been  one  of  mingled  yam — good  and  evil ; 
but  the  good,  as  it  generally  does,  preponderated. 
I  have  to  bless  God  for  many  great  mercies  in- 
deed. After  being  deprived  of  my  bread  by  the 
abuse  of  the  press,  a  historical  commission  started 
up,  gave  me  an  opportunity  again  to  burst  forth, 
and  saved  us  from  rain.  I  have  finished  it,  and 
hope  God  will  bless  it  with  success.  On  it  de- 
pends really  my  future  subsistence,  and  my  power 
to  bring  up  my  boys  like  gentlemen.  I  am  now 
sitting  in  my  parlour  with  Millon^s  Christian 
Doctrine  before  me,  reading,  and  quietly  awaiting 
the  new  year ;  in  an  hour  it  will  be  here.  1826 1 
Shall  I  live  to  see  1856?  Yes;  by  temperance, 
and  piety,  and  keeping  my  miud  tranquil,  and 
pursuing  my  enchanting  art.  By  God^s  blessing 
I  shall ;  but  not  else.  I  think  I  may  say  I  have 
conquered  several  evil  feelings,  I  am  more  regu- 
lar ;  not  so  rash  or  violent.  1  have  subdued  my 
hankering  atter  polemical  controversy;  conduct 
myself  more  as  if  constantly  in  the  eye  of  my 
Maker.  All  this  I  attribute  to  the  purity  of  feel- 
ing generated  by  marriage.  0  God!  for  Thy 
infinite  blessings  throughout  accept  my  deep 
gratitude.  Pardon  the  many  errors  my  dear  Maiy 
and  myself  have  been  guilty  of.  We  acknow* 
ledsre  Thy  goodness  in  humbleness  and  awe. 
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Thoa  hast  blessed  us  with  another  boy.  Oh,  give 
OS  life  to  protect  him  till  he  can  protect  himself; 
to  edacate  him  in  Thy  fear  and  love,  and  make 
him,  with  our  other  children,  good,  ▼u'tuous,  and 
distinguished.  Grant  these  things,  for  Jesus 
Ofarisvs  sake.    Amen,  in  awe.** 

Laird. — Hajdon  moat  hae  been  a  religious 


li&jOB.— He  was  so,  and,  indeed,  no  one  who 
had  not  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  truth  of 
dtvine  reveladen  could  have  conceived  or  exe- 
OTted  the  worlcs  which  he  did.  The  scriptural 
mbjecta  are  full  of  pictorial  devotion  and  artistic 
•rlhodoxy,  if  I  may  use  such  expressions. 

Doctor. — I  comprehend  your  meaning.  There 
■ay  be  development  of  cant  and  mere  sentiment- 
upon  canvas,  as  well  as  in  the  pulpit 

Major. — The  chronicle  gets  mirker  as  we  per- 
it.  There  is  something  very  affecting  in  the 
following  entry : — 

**  81t<  December,  Another  last  day-^so  we  go 
ea  and  on.  The  sun  rises  and  sets  as  he  has 
ever  done,  while  we  rise  and  fall,  die  and  become 
earth — are  buried  and  forgotten. 

*'  For  want  of  a  vent,  my  mind  feels  like  a  steam* 
boQer  without  a  valve,  boiling,  struggling,  and 
■oppressing,  :or  fear  of  injuring  the  interests  of 
ftye  children  and  a  lovely  wife. 

**  Bitterly  I  have  wanted  and  intensely  I  have 
enjoyed  during  this  year. 
January  and  February    Low  and  harassed. 

March Hard  work  and  harassed. 

April Sketched  and  harassed. 

May Ill  and  harassed. 

June Began  Alexander. 

July        Hard  at  work. 

Augort Hard  at  work. 

September       .     .    .    Hard  at  work. 

October Hard  at  work. 

November  ....    Brighton  and  Fetworth. 
December  ....    Finished  Alexander,  and 

more  harassed  than  ever. 

^'  Thus  ends  this  year,  and  I  am  harassed  to 
death  for  paltry  debts.  My  Mary  is  well,  and 
quite  recovered :  all  the  children  are  wonderfully 
better,  and  we  have  all  passed  a  merry  Christ- 
fflss.  Last  year  I  was  not  harassed  in  petty 
money  matters,  bat  sickness  had  seized  the  house. 
I  have  therefore  to  thank  God  sincerely  for  the 
mercy  of  my  dear  t  mily's  health,  and  hope  He 
will  grant  me  strength  to  conquer  and  bear  up 
against  my  wants.  0  God,  grant  it  I  Grant  me 
the  means  this  ensuing  year  to  diminish  my  debts. 
Grant  me  this  time  twelvemonth  I  may  have 
deserved  less  pain  of  mind  in  that  point,  and 
may  have  it.  0  God,  protect  us,  and  grant  us 
an  that  is  best  for  our  conduct  here,  and  our  sal- 
Tation  hereafter.    Amen, 

^'AlasI  how  unlike  the  endings  of  former 
years!  No  noble  scheme  animates  and  inspires 
me.  The  coldness  of  men  in  power — the  indif- 
ference of  the  people — the  want  of  taste  in  tlie 
King,  and  the  distressing  want  of  money — the 
state  of  the  Academy — all,  all,  press  down  hope, 
and  freeze  up  the  most  ardent  and  enthusiastic 
inuiginiadon^ 


"  I  have  tried  the  people,  and  was  nobly  sap- 
ported.  I  have  tried  the  ministers,  and  was 
coolly  pympatbized  with.  I  have  tried  the  Aca- 
demy, and  cruelly  persecuted.  But  the  people 
alone  could  do  nothing.     Time-~time — time. 

**  I  do  not  despond,  but  I  do  not  see  how.  1 
have  lost  my  road,  and  am  floundering  in  by- 
paths. I  see  no  more  the  light  that  led  astray. 
It  has  sunk,  and  left  me  groping — hoping,  but 
cheerless. 

"Still  I  pray  I  may  not.  die  till  the  Grand 
Style  is  felt  and  patronized.  Amen,  with  all  my 
soul.'* 

Laird. — ^waes  me  I  waes  me ! 

Major— Like  Bunyan,  our  painter  "lighted 
upon  a  certain  place  where  there  was  a  den,** — 
in  other  words,  got  incarcerated  in  the  King^s 
Bench  Prison.  The  prisoners  got  up  a  mock 
election,  which  Hay  don  thus  describes: — 

"In  the  midqt  of  this  dreadful  scene  of  afflic* 
tion,  up  sprung  the  masquerade  election — a  scene 
which,  contrasted  as  it  was  with  sorrow  and  pri- 
son walls,  beggars  all  description. 

^  Distracted  as  I  was,  I  was  perpetually  drawn 
to  the  windows  by  the  boisterous  merriment  of 
the  unfortunate  happy  beneath  me.  Rabelids  or 
Cervantes  aione  could  do  it  justice  with  their 
pens.  Never  was  such  an  exquisite  burlesque. 
Baronets  and  bankers — ^authors  and  merchants — 
young  fellows  of  fashion  and  elegance,  insanity, 
idiotism,  poverty,  and  bitter  affliction,  all  for  a 
moment  forgetting  their  sorrows  at  the  humour, 
the  wit,  the  absurdity  of  what  was  before  them. 

"  I  saw  the  whole  from  beginning  to  end.  I 
was  resolved  to  paint  it,  for  I  thought  it  the  finest 
subject  for  humour  and  pathos  on  earth.** 

Laird. — And  did  he  punt  the  mad  Jinks  o*  tho 
puir  ne*er  do  weels  ? 

Major. — He  did,  and  I  had  the  privilege  of 
viewing  it. 

Laird. — ^Was  it  a  funny  thing  t 

MAJOR.--Funny  is  not  the  proper  word.  It 
abounds  with  humour  of  the  highest  order — hu- 
mour cognate  to  that  of  Hogarth ;  but,  amidst 
all  the  grotesqueness  you  can  perc^ve  a  thread 
of  seriousness,  such  as  would  season  the  nurth 
of  a  man  whose  heart  was  sick  and  sore  I 

Doctor. — Pray  favour   us  with    the   closing 
scene. 
Major. — Listen  then. 

"17<A.  Dearest  Mary,  with  a  woman*8  passion 
wishes  me  at  once  to  stop  payment,  and  close 
the  whole  thing.  I  will  finish  my  six,  under  the 
blessing  of  God ;  reduce  my^expences ;  and  hope 
His  mercy  will  not  desert  me,  but  bring  me 
through  in  health  and  viguor,  gratitude  and 
gran(£ur  of  soul,  to  the  end.  In  him  alone  I 
trust.  Let  my  imagination  keep  Columbus  be- 
fore my  mind  forever.  0  God,  bless  my  efforts 
with  success,  through  every  variety  of  fortune, 
and  support  my  dear  Mary  and  family.     Amen. 

**  lu  the  moniing,  fearing  that  I  should  be  in- 
volved, I  took  down  books  that  I  had  not  paid 
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for  to  a  young  bookseller  with  a  family,  to  re- 
turn them.  As  1  drove  abng,  I  thought  I  might 
get  money  on  them.  1  felt  disgusted  nt  such  a 
thought^  and  stopped  and  told  him  I  feared  I 
was  in  danger ;  and  as  he  might  lose,  I  begged 
him  to  keep  them  for  a  few  days.  He  was  grate- 
lul,  and  in  the  evening  came  this  £50.  /  know 
what  I  beliei^, 

"  18M.  0  God,  blen  me  through  tho  evils  of 
this  day.  Great  anxiety.  My  landlord,  Newton, 
called.  I  said,  *  I  see  a  quarter^o  rent  in  thy 
face,  but  none  from  me.'  I  appointed  to-morrow 
uigbt  to  see  him,  and  lay  before  him  every  iota 
of  my  position.  Goodhearted  Newton  !  I  said, 
*  Don't  put  in  an  execution.'  *  Nothing  of  the 
of  the  sort,'  he  replied,  hair  hurt. 

**  I  sent  the  Duke,  Wordsworth,  dear  Fred, 
and  Mary's  heads  to  Misa  Barrett  to  protect. 
I  have  the  Duke's  boots  and  hat,  and  Lord 
Grey's  coat,  and  some  more  heads. 

^'20th.  0  God,  bless  us  all  through  the  evils 
of  this  day.    AmenT 

**  21i<.  Slept  horridly.  Prayed  in  sorrow,  and 
got  up  in  agitation. 

"22<i.  God  forgive  me.    Amen. 

Finis 
of 
B.  R.  Hsjrdoo. 

"  *  Stretch  me  no  longer  on  this  rough  world.' 
— Lear. 

**  End  of  Twenty^xth  Volume." 

Laird. — Did  the  catastrophe  ensue  immedi- 
ately after  that  dreary  entry  in  the  log  book  o' 
life? 

Major.— To  quote  Mr.  Taylor's  words  it  "  was 
made  between  half-past  ten,  and  a  quarter  to 
eleven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  the 
22nd  of  June.  Before  eleven,  the  hand  that 
wrote  it  was  stiff  and  cold  in  self-inflicted  death. 

Doctor. — Alas  poor  Haydon ! 

Major. — Have  you  seen  this  tragedian  who 
has  been  creating  a  species  of  furore  in  Muddy 
Little  York  f 

Doctor. — ^Tou  allude,  I  presume,  to  Couldock  ? 

Major. — ^I  do. 

Doctor. — I  saw  his  Shylock,  and  was  much 
ple<)8ed  therewith. 

Lairo. — Nae  sma'  commendation  frae  ane  wha 
is  aye  swearing  by  auld  Kean  I 

Doctor. — He  is  far  from  being  mentioned  in 
the  same  day  with  that  wonderful  artist,  but  still 
is  an  actor  of  mark  and  promise.  His  portraiture 
of  the  camiverous  Jew,  though  rough  an.d  un- 
polished, is  strongly  marked  by  originality — in 
fact  it  is  his  ovm.  Couldock  may  yet  reach  ex- 
cellence in  his  profession — even  at  present  he  is 
hardly  surpassed  in  the  higher  range  of  melo* 
drama,  especially  in  such  parts  as '"the  advo- 
cate," in  **  Luke  Fielding"  in  tho  Willow  Copse. 
His  lago  is  also  a  very  fine  bit  of  acting.  It  is, 
however,  time  to  get  on  with  our  other  business. 
Suppose  you  give  us  your  chitchat^  Miyor. 


Major. — Since  July  last  I  have  been  keeping 
a  species  of  gossipping  log,  wherein  I  register  the 
memorabilia  of  the  Province.  With  permission 
of  this  fair  company,  I  shall  give  an  inkling  of  its 
contents. 

Laihd.— On  wi'  ye,  lUce  a  boose  on  fire ! 

[Major  readt,'] 

A  severe  hail-storm  passed  over  Three  Rivers, 
oc  the  28th  of  June,  accompanied  with  tbnader 
and  lightning.  The  stones  were,  many  of  them, 
larger  than  pigeons*  eggs,  and  fell  thick  and  fuX 
for  fifteen  minutes.  Much  damage  was  done  to 
fruit  trees  and  vegetables. 

On  Saturday,  the  9th  July,  the  fine  steamer, 
the  Queen  of  the  West,  was  totally  consumed  by 
fire  at  Hamilton. 

The  Hon.  William  Allan,  one  of  the  eariies^ 
settlers  in  Toronto,  died  on  the  11th  July,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  83.  He  came  to  Canada  in  1795. 

Three  men  were  carried  over  the  Falls  of  Nin- 
gara  on  the  19th  Sept.  One  of  them,  named 
Joseph  Avery,  was  caught  in  a  stump  in  the 
Rapids,  in  which  poaiUon  he  remained  during  an 
entire  day.  Being  at  length  entirely  worn  out, 
he  finally  shared  the  dreadful  fate  of  his  coni- 
panions,  iu  spite  of  every  attempt  to  save  him. 

Afler  a  shameful  delay,  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Brock  monument  at  Queenston  has  been  con- 
menced. 

In  July  a  sharp  frost  occurred  at  Orangeville, 
causing  injury  to  the  crops. 

Captain  Gaskin  sold  at  Liverpool  the  three- 
masted  schooner  Cherokee,  built  by  him  at  Eing^ 
ston,  for  about  £8000  sterling. 

The  time  for  the  payment  of  fees,  and  proof  of 
performance  of  settlement  duties  upon  locations 
of  Crown  lands,  is  further  extended  to  the  Ist  of 
August,  1854. 

Horse  stealing  largely  prevailed  in  Western 
Canada  during  the  byegone  summer. 

In  all  parts  of  the  Province,  the  heat  during 
the  months  of  July  and  August  was  excesrive. 
Several  persons  died,  and  the  drying  up  of  wells 
and  small  streams  caused  the  greatest  inconveni- 
ence to  the  holders  of  live  stock.  In  some  places 
farmers  had  to  drive  their  cattle  five  and  mx 
miles  to  be  watered. 

The  Hon.  Louis  Hypolite  Lafontaine  was,  in 
August,  appointed  Chief  Justice  for  the  Court  of 
Queen*s  Bench  for  Lower  Canada. 

A  large  quantity  of  Bibles  were  found  hidden 
under  a  bridge  on  the  township  line  between 
Albion  and  Caledon  East.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  carrier  of  them  had  been  murdered. 

On  the  25th  of  August,  A.  H.  Meyers,  £sq.t 
M.P.P.  of  Trenton,   was  shot  at  and  severely 
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vounded  b?  a  m«n  named  Charles  Marsh.  The 
offender  being  fi^^l^seqaeDtly  tried  and  coDvicted, 
WIS  sentenced  to  fourteen  years*  confinement  in 
the  Pro^cial  Penitentiary.  Meyers,  it  is  al- 
leged, had  seduced  the  sister  of  Marsh,  and  con- 
uquently  poblic  sympathy  was  strongly  expressed 
in  his  favor. 

The  Table  Rock  at  the  Falls  of  Niagara  fell  on 
the  9th  of  September. 

A  bear,  weighing  two  hundred  pounds,  was 
shot  in  Chingnaconsy  in  September. 

Those  disgusting  monsters,  the  ^amese  twine, 
eihibited  themselves,  along  with  their  children, 
through  Canada  during  the  past  year. 

At  the  Provincial  show,  holden  in  Hamilton, 
Hr.Banney  of  Bereham  exhibited  a  cheese, weigh- 
mg  upwards  of  half  a  ton.  It  measured  fifteen 
feet  in  circumference  and  twenty -three  inches  in 
diameter.  What  a  stud  of  night  mares  it  will 
itable! 

Both  at  Hamilton  and  Montreal  the  Provincial 
fsirs  passed  oif  ^th  signal  ici€U, 

Lord  Elgin  and  family  left  Canada  for  England 
in  August.  His  lordship,  it  is  sud,  will  not  return 
to  the  Province. 

An  insane  convict,  confined  in  the  Provincial 
Penitentiary,  subsisted  for  twenty-seven  days  on 
aboQt  a  quart  of  water  and  half  an  ounce  of  salt 
per  diem.  When  he  resumed  his  usual  susten- 
ance, his  strength  was  very  little  impaired. 

During  the  year  1852,  the  North  American 
colonies  cost  the  mother  country  as  follows : — 


Canada,        ... 
Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunfiwick,  - 
Prince  Edward's  Island, 
Newfoundland, 

Total 


£322,203 

182,670 

12,415 

8,245 

31,100 

£501,583 


The  St.  John's  Ckmrur  says  that  during  the 
put  two  years  a  constant  dvain  of  the  population 
uf  Newfoimdiand  has  been  going  on  to  the  neigh- 
bouring Provinces  and  the  United  States.  The 
low  price  of  produce,  and  the  dislike  which  the 
people  have  taken  to  subsist  upon  fish,  are 
itated  as  the  causes  of  the  movement. 

The  debt  of  the  city  of  Toronto  is  one  million 
dollars. 

Both  the  civil  and  military  investigations  Into 
the  Gavazzi  riot  killing  ended  in  nothing.  The 
evidence  was  too  conflicting  to  bring  home  the 
bhme  specifically  to  any  party  or  parties. 

In  October,  the  steamer  Fairy  Queen  was  lost 
in  the  Gulf. 

Out  of  158  newspapers  published  in  Canada, 
Qolv  12  are  French. 


In  October  a  monster  eagle  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  variety  was  tA^  in  Puslinch,  by  Major- 
General  Reeves.  It  measured  ten  feet  from  the 
tip  of  each  wing. 

The  Gore  powder  mill,  in  Halton,  C.W.,  ex- 
ploded in  November.  The  shock  was  felt  at 
places  forty  miles  distant. 

At  Kingston,  C.W.,  a  calamitous  fire  occurred 
on  the  ISth  November.  Wharves  and  store- 
houses were  consumed  to  the  value  of  £30,000. 

The  Prince  Edward  Island  fisheries  have 
proved  failures  during  the  past  season. 

Hugh  Scoble,  Esq.,  proprietor  of  the  BritUk 
Colonisty  died  at  Toronto  on  the  4th  of  December, 
in  the  42d  year  of  his  age. 

During  the  year  1658,  the  following  railroads 
were  opened — The  St.  Lawrence  and  Atlantic; 
the  Northern,  from  Toronto  to  Barrie  ;  the  Great 
Western,  from  Hamilton  to  Niagara  Falls  on  the 
east,  and  to  London,  on  the  west.  On  the  14th 
of  September  the  first  sod  of  the  European  and 
North  American  Railway  was  turned  by  Lady 
Head  at  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  in  presence  of 
25,000  spectators. 

Now,  Doctor,  while  I  take  breath,  you  may 
give  ud  your  News  from  abroad. 

Doctor. — I  will  begin,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
with  Great  Britain.     [Doctor  reads :] 

GREAT   BRITAIN. 

In  reply  to  Parliamentary  interrogations  the 
ministry  announced  that  no  orders  had  been  given 
to  Interfere  in  Chinese  affairs.  It  was  also  stated 
that  the  Burmese  province  of  Pegu  had  been 
annexed  to  British  India,  by  way  of  Indemnifica- 
tion for  expenses  of  the  war. 

Lord  John  Russell  has  as&erted  the  unqualified 
right,  and  determination  of  Great  Britain  to 
interfere  In  the  future  position  of  Cuba,  stating 
that  a  revolution,  followed  up  by  seeking  shelter 
under  the  fiag  of  the  United  States,  would  be 
regarded  in  the  light  of  annexation. 

The  success  of  the  Dublin  Industrial  Exhibition 
has  been  most  complete.  Her  Majesty  visited  it, 
and  was  received  with  the  most  profuse  demon- 
strations of  loyalty  and  attachment. 

Lord  Clarenden  shows  in  his  address  on  the 
Russian  manifesto,  that  the  invasion  of  the 
principalities  was  an  unwarrantable  violation  of 
Turkish  territory,  that  the  pretext  of  making  it, 
in  consequence  of  the  advance  of  the  fleets,  was 
false,  and  that  Englnnd  only  took  up  her  position 
by  the  side  of  Turkey  as  the  defender  of  that 
power,  on  grounds  of  justice  and  public  law. 

Intelligence  has  been  received  by  dispatches 
from   the    Arctic  expedition,    announcing   the 
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discovery  of  the  North-west  Passage.  Captain 
McCIare  has  entered  the  ^orth  Sea  by  Behrings* 
Straits,  and  the  intelligence  received  shows  that 
he  has  reached  a  point  which  has  already  been 
attained  from  the  east.  We  propose  to  enter  on 
this  subject  fully  in -our  next  issue. 

FRANCE. 

The  premature  accouchement  of  the  Empress 
has  again  revived  the  hopes  of  all  parties  opposed 
to  the  present  Usurpation.  An  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt was  made  to  assassinate  the  Emperor,  at 
the  opening  of  the  Opera  Gomique.  The  Emperor 
was,  however,  sufficiently  alarmed  to  postpone 
his  visit  to  the  south  in  consequence  of  this 
attempt,  and  the  well  grounded  reports  that 
secret  societies  have  been  formed,  in  the  south, 
for  his  destruction,  and  the  re-establishment  of  a 
new  order  of  things,  but  whether  of  Legitimacy, 
Simple  Monarchy,  or  Republicanism,  is  not  known. 
The  French  Industrial  Exhibition  for  all  nations 
is  to  take  place  at  Paris  in  1856. 

▲178TRIA. 

An  incident  occurred  at  Smyrna  of  importance 
to  the  relations  existing  between  this  country  and 
the  United  States.  A  Hungarian  named  Eosta 
was  forcibly  seized  in  a  cafi  and  taken  on  board 
an  Austrian  brig,  the  Austrian  Consul  having 
issued  orders  to  carry  him  away.  Captain 
Ingraham  commanding  the  U.  S.  sloop  of  war 
Bt,  LouU,  who  was  then  in  port,  having  learnt 
that  Kosta  had  announced  his  interUion  of  be- 
coming  an  American  citizen,  and  that  he  had  an 
American  passport,  protested  against  the  seizure, 
and  brought  his  guns  to  bear  on  the  Austrian 
brig.  An  engagement  was  prevented  by  the 
French  Consul  taking  charge  of  him  until  the 
claims  of  the  two  governments  should  be  settled. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  which  party  is  most 
to  blame ;  the  Austrian  power  had  not  a  shadow 
of  right  to  seize  Kosta  on  Turkish  territory, 
although  entitled  to  demand  his  surrender.  The 
interference  ot  Captain  Ingraham,  although  it 
may  have  led  to  a  beneficial  nsult,  was  improper 
and  outrageous  in  the  extreme. 

On  the  loth  August  the  Emperor  was  affianced 
to  the  daugliter  of  the  Arch  Duke  Maximilian  of 
Bavaria.  The  Ilungarian  Regalia,  which  dis- 
appeared during  the  war,  have  been  discovered 
buried  at  Orsova. 

PORTUGAL. 

The  death  of  the  Queen  has  thrown  the  various 
courts  of  Europe  into  mourning. 

RUSSIA  AND  TUREET. 

We  must  content  ourselves  with  merely  stating 
the  facts  connected  with  the  disagreement  which 


has  arisen  between  these  two  countries,  without 
offering  any  comment,  or  at  leas^  anything  more 
than  is  actually  required.  A  long  existing  griev- 
ance, the  custodiership  ot  the  Holy  Places  al 
Jerusalem,  was  the  first  pretence  urged  by  the 
Russian  government.  As  this,  however,  involved 
the  interests  of  both  France  and  Rome,  and  at 
the  former  of  these  powers  would  neither  concede 
her  own  rights  nor  those  of  the  Pope,  an  amicable 
arrangement  was  entered  into.  This  did  not, 
however,  suit  the  views  of  the  Russian  Emperors 
who,  misled  in  all  probability  by  the  insane 
conduct  of  the  Peace  Congress  in  England,  and 
considering  that  Louis  Napoleon  would  hare 
enough  to  attend  to  in  securing  his  own  power, 
determined  to  find  some  other  cause  of  qnarrd 
against  the  Sublime  Porte.  This  was  found  in 
the  pretended  grievances  of  certain  Christiana, 
resident  in  the  Turkish  dominions,  professing  tha 
religion  of  the  Greek  Church. 

That  this  was  a  mere  pretext,  the  snbseqneiit 
conduct  adopted  by  these  very  Christians  moat 
clearly  demonstrates.  The  first  cause  of  dis- 
agreement between  these  two  powers  having 
been  arranged,  Russia  advanced  her  claim  to  be 
the  protectorate  of  the  religion  of  the  Greeks 
throughout  the  Turkish  dominions.  This  daim 
was  resisted  by  the  Emperor  of  Turkey,  who  at 
the  same  time  issued  a  proclamation  confirming 
to  his  Greek  subjects  the  privileges  they  had 
enjoyed.  Prince  Menschikoff,  having  only  given 
four  days  for  the  consideration  of  his  demand, 
at  the  expiration  of  that  tune,  left  for  St.  Peters- 
burg, where  his  proceedings  were  approved  by 
the  Czar,  who  repeated  his  demand,  giving  eight 
days  for  their  acceptance.  The  French  and 
English  fleets  were  now  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Sultan  by  the  respective  ministers  of  those 
countries,  the  Turks  making  great  preparations 
for  war,  heartily  assisted  by  the  very  Greeks  in 
whose  behalf  the  Russian  demand  was  made. 

The  Danubiau  principalities  were  now  occnpied 
by  the  Russians,  this  step  being  at  the  same  time 
accompanied  by  a  declaration  that  the  movement 
was  not  to  be  considered  a  **  eanu  belli ;"  Count 
Nesselrode  repeatinghis  demand  thatMenschikoflTs 
note  should  be  accepted,  and  threatening  that 
the  Russian  troops  would,  in  case  of  refusal,  cross 
the  frontiers  of  the  Empire.  This  proposition  was 
refused  by  Reschid  Pasha,  who  referred  to  the 
Firman  already  issued,  and  at  the  same  lime 
protested  against  the  occupation  of  Turkish 
territory  by  the  Russians. 

Russian  intentions  were  now  clearly  developed 
by  the  Ukase  issued  by  the  Czar,  who,  notwith- 
standing the  hosUle  position  assumed  by  the  very 
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Greeks  in  whose  cause  the  pretence  of  war  was 
urged,  persisted  in  his  demand,  alleging  that  his 
occupation  of  the  Danubian  principalities  would 
pro?e  to  the  Pqrte  to  what  end  his  stubbornness 
must  tend,  but  that  at  the  same  time  he  had  no 
desire  to  precipitate  hostilities,  even  at  this  date, 
professing  his  willingness  to  stop  the  movements 
d  his  troops,  should  he  receive  a  guarantee  that 
the  religious  and  orthodox  opinions  of  the  Greek 
subjects  should  be  respected.  Count  Nesselrode 
at  the  same  time  declared  that  by  sending  their 
fleets  to  the  Dardanelles,  England  and  France 
had  but  complicated  matters,  having  made  as  it 
were  the  commencement  of  a  combined  hostile 
demonstration  against  Russia,  and  rendering  it 
necessary  for  Russia  to  make  a  corresponding 
military  movement  hy  the  occupation  of  the 
Danubian  principalities,  reiterating  his  declaration 
that  the  occupation  was  neither  a  warlike  demon- 
stration, nor  with  any  intention  for  permanent 
occupancy,  but  would  cease  when  the  Czar*s 
demands  were  complied  with,  should  this  not, 
however,  take  place,  the  Russian  government 
could  not  answer  as  to  what  the  Emperor^s  refusal 
might  lead. 

Russian  pretensions  were  still  more  clearly 
defined  by  Nesselrode's  declaration  of  the  Czar 
being  the  virtual  protector  of  all  professing  the 
orthodox  religion  in  the  East. 

The  accusation  made  by  the  Ozar  of  seeming 
hostility  on  the  part  of  France,  was  denied  by  the 
French  minister,  who,  at  the  same  time,  asserted 
the  injustice  of  the  demands  of  Russia,  declaring 
that  the  Emperor^s  Firman  had  removed  all  cause 
of  complaint,  and  that  in  a  matter  so  nearly 
touching  the  honor  and  integrity  of  Turkey,  the 
four  powers  had  not  deemed  it  advisable  to 
iuflaence  the  Porte  in  his  rejection  of  Russian 
interference,  having  only  taken  such  steps  as  the 
protection  of  their  own  interests  and  the  preber- 
vation  of  a  balance  of  power  rendered  absolutely 
necessary,  but  that  the  Russian  occupation  of  the 
Danubian  principalities  was  a  direct  violation  of 
existing  treaties,  and  that  the  Forte  had  an 
undeniable  right  to  consider  this  step  as  an  act  of 
war,  adding  that  the  interests  of  nations  must  be 
opposed  to  the  recognition  of  such  claims  or 
measures  as  asserted  or  taken  by  the  Czar. 

This  letter  was  followed  by  the  Emperor's  pro- 
test against  the  Rusuan  occupation  of  the  Danu- 
bian principalities. 

The  four  powers  drew  up  a  note  which  was 
accepted  by  the  Czar,  but  rejected  by  the  Porte, 
on  the  grounds,  that  it  embodied  all  the  claims 
previously  preferred  by  the  Czar,  and  charging 
his  alliea  with  unfair  dealing,  in  first  proposing  a 


mediation,  the  expectation  of  which  had  pre* 
vented  his  at  once  considering  the  occupation  of 
the  Danubian  principalities  as  a  declaration  of 
war,  and  then  in  virtually  siding  with  Russia  by 
embodying  in  their  note  the  Czar's  demands. 
The  Czar  now  stated  that  he  accepted  the  Vienna 
note,  considering  that  its  rejection  by  the  Porte 
would  be  followed  by  the  non-interference  of  the 
four  powers,  should  hostilities  ensue  on  that 
rejection,  and  calling  on  them  to  preserve  their 
implied  promise  of  neutrality. 

Russia  declared  at  the  same  time  her  mission 
to  be  the  extermination  of  Paganism,  and  thai 
those  opposing  her  in  that  sacred  mission  would 
be  annihilated  with  those  Pagans. 

The  Sultan  now  demanded  the  evacuation  of 
the  Danubian  principalities  within  a  given  period 
(a  fortnight)  stating  explicitly  that  a  negative  an- 
swer, or  non-compliance,  would  be  met  by  instant 
hostile  movement  on  his  part.    A  negative  an- 
swer was  returned ;  but,  aa  non-compliance  had 
previously  fhmished  grounds  for  hostilities,  before 
the  answer  had  been  received,  war  was  actually 
begun.    Since  the  commencement  of  hostilities, 
the  successes  of  the  Turks  by  land  have  been 
without  a  check ;  but  a  summary  of  the  pro- 
ceedings is  out  of  the  question,  as  if  even  all  the 
various  reports  are  autiientic,  the  details  would 
occupy  our  whole  Magazine.    There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  in  three  battles  the  Turks  have 
been  victorious.    One  significant  circumstance 
must  not  be  passed  over,  the  presence  of  various 
Englishmen  at  the  battle  of  Oltenitza,  the  most 
serious  engagement  that  has  yet  taken  place. 
The  fleets  of  France  and  England  are  In  the  Bos- 
phorus,  and  there  is  no  probability  that  war  can 
be  prevented,  or  that  the  leading  powers  of  Eu  • 
rope  will  not  be  drawn  into  it.    A  severe  lesson 
seems  to  be  impending  over  the  Czar ;  and  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  French  and  English  vacilla- 
tion should  not  have  prevented  a  less  costly  one, 
while  there  was  yet  time.  The  position  of  Austria 
in  the    meantime  is    a    humiliating    one,*  liie 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  powers,  who  are  all  op- 
posed from  religious  principles    to    the  claims 
asserted  by  the  Czar,  bankrupt  in  exchequer, 
and    closely  bound  to   Russia    by  policy,  the 
position  of  the  young  emperor  is  by  no  means  an 
enviable  one.    It  was  expected  that  the  next  im- 
portant intelligence  would  be  the  bombardment 
of  Sebastopol,  the  Russian  Gibraltar  of  the  Black 
Sea.    The  latest  accounts,  however,  show  that 
the  Turks  have  sustained  so  serious  a  loss  in  the 
only  naval  engagement  that  has  taken  place,  that 
it  is  scarcely  to  be  hoped  that  this  can  take  place. 
Some  English  prmts  charge  France  and  England 
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with  having  purposelj  waited  for  a  reverse  on 
the  part  of  the  Turks,  in  order  to  interfere.  The 
bad  policy  which  destroyed  the  Turco-Egyptian 
fleet  at  Navarino  is  now  likely  to  be  felt. 

The  Turkish  troops  are  reported  to  be  in 
the  highest  spirits,  and  assurances  of  fidelity,  ac- 
oompanied  with  liberal  voluntary  supplies  of 
money,  are  being  poured  into  the  imperial  exche- 
quer. 

UNITED  STATfiS. 

Beyond  railroad  collisions  and  steamboat  acci- 
dents which  have  been  attended  with  the  most 
lamentable  and  awful  loss  of  life,  there  has  been 
little  to  record  during  the  past  six  months.  Yel- 
low fever  has  prevailed  in  the  south,  and  has  oc- 
easioned  great  mortality.  Two  exploring  expedi- 
tions have  sailed,  one  for  the  purpose  of  again 
seeking  for  Franklin  ;  another  for  scientific  pur- 
poses, and  destined  for  the  south.  An  expedition 
was  sent  to  Japan  to  Insist  on  the  establishment 
of  commercial  relations,  which  was  received  in  a 
friendly  maimer,  and  has  as  yet  been  successful 
in  its  objects. 

John  Mitchell,  the  Irish  rebel,  made  his  escape 
from  Australia,  and  arrived  at  San  Francisco.  It 
appears  as  if  the  citizens  of  the  Union  had,  how- 
ever, enough  to  sicken  them  in  other  adven- 
turers. Mitchell,  therefore,  has  met  with  little 
favour  except  at  the  hands  of  a  few  ultra 
democrats.  We  congratulate  the  Union  on  the 
acquisition  of  so  valuable  a  subject. 

Three  very  extensive  fires  have  occurred  in 
Kew  York  within  the  last  few  weeks.  Messrs. 
Harpers,  the  most  extensive  publishing  house  in 
America,  was  totally  destroyed  on  the  10th,  and 
nearly  all  his  valuable  stock  destroyed.  His  ste- 
reotype plates,  which  were  in  vaults,  were  saved. 
The  damage  was  estimated  at  £360,000,  on 
which  there  was  an  insurance  of  £62,600.  The 
second  occurred  on  the  27th,  when  several  very 
extensive  establishments  were  destroyed,  with 
several  vessels  lying  at  the  wharves.  Among 
ttiese  were  the  packet  ship  Joseph  Walker,  the 
mammoth  clipper  ship  Great  Jt^abliCy  loaded 
with  cotton,  and  several  other  vesi^els.  The  loss 
is  estimated  at  neariy  £590,000.  The  third, 
which  was  in  John  Street,  destroyed  the  printing 
establishment  of  Putney  Russell,  with  several 
other  buildings.  The  loss  here  is  something 
under  £250,000. 

MEXICO. 

Santa  Anna  has  again  resumed  the  reins  of 
government;  but  so  surrounded  with  difficulties 
is  he,  that  it  is  hard  to  foretell  what  success  will 
crown  his  efforts.  There  is,  however,  very  little 
doubt  but  that  these  very  difficulties  have  been 


the  means  of  preserving  peace,  as,  on  first 
assuming  power,  his  wariike  intentions  towards 
the  United  States,  were  no  secret. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  chronicle  the  va- 
rious revolutions  that  are  continually  taking 
place  in  the  minor  states  of  Southern  and  Cen- 
tral America.  One  remarkable  proposition  has, 
however,  been  brought  forward,  that  the  five 
powers  of  Central  America,  should  unite  in  a 
customs-union,  similar  to  the  Germ&n  Zolverein. 

CHINA. 

The  Revolution  in  China  has  been,  as  &r  as 
can  be  ascertained  with  any  degree  of  certainty, 
so  far  successful.  One  of  the  most  extraordinary 
features  connected  with  it  is,  that  the  leader  has 
been  brought  up,  and  is,  a  Christian,  and  that  It  is 
his  intention  to  overthrow  the  present  idolatrous 
system  established.  Hitherto  the  proceedings  of 
the  insurgents  have  been  unmarked  by  cruelty — 
the  officers  forming  the  council  are  said  to  be 
Frenchmen. 

Major. — You  must  be  almost  hoarse,  Doctor, 
so  I  think  before  chess  we  will  have  facts.  Come, 
Laird. 

Laird. — Here  they  are.    ni  just  read  on,  and 
bad  luck  to  him  who  first  cries  "  Hold,  enough  !'' 
[Laird  reads,"] 


HEAVY  profits  OF  CLEANLINESS. 

Although  but  little  sectarian  in  feeling  we  have 
a  high  respect  for  most  of  the  religious  sects  of 
the  age ;  yet  we  think  all  of  them  might  make  a 
decided  improvement  in  their  creeds,  by  em- 
bodying another  article  requiring  strict  cr.F.ANi*i- 
NESS  in  all  their  commandments.  We  once  knew 
an  emint^ntly  pious  woman  on  whom  this  very  sub- 
ject was  strongly  enforced,  with  practical  results, 
through  a  dream,  She  was  not  only  an  enveter- 
ate  smoker,  but  suffered  the  fumes  to  operate  ^ 
an  antagonistic  to  cleanliness.  She  dreamed  of 
her  own  death,  and  arrived  at  the  gates  of  para- 
dise ;  but  the  registering  angel,  to  her  astonishment 
and  consternation,  was  unable  to  find  her  name. 
While  just  on  the  brink  of  despair,  it  was  at  last 
discovered,  having  been  almost  wholly  obscured 
by  a  thick  cloud  of  tobac co-smoke!  This  is  a 
literal  fact,  and  this  lady  afterwards  became  wide- 
ly known  for  her  interest  in  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  opposition  to  tobacco. 

Tt  may  se^m  stranse  to  some,  that  we  place 
t'lis  quality  in  such  distinct  prominence.  This  is 
^•ecauBe  its  benefits,  and  the  evils  of  its  con- 
trary vice,  are  so  little  felt.  It  is  only  a  proof  of 
the  wide  prevalence  of  the  evi).  In  a  moral 
point  of  view  we  have  little  to  say.  except  the 
simple  suggestion  of  the  impossibility,  almost 
of  becoming  familiar  with  the  rubbish  and 
filth  of  an  unswept  house  and  unwashed  linen, 
without  becoming  at  the  same  time  too  little 
averse  to  the  rubbish  and  dust  of  sluggish  morali- 
ty.     For  how  can  one  be  expected  to  attain  the 
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mentftl  discipline  required  for  moral  parity,  who 
b  too  lazy  to  preaerre  a  cleanly  person. 

It  is  honrever,  in  an  economical  point  of  view 
that  our  present  remarks  are  chiefly  intended. 
We  have  heard  farmers  dissuaded  from  cultivating 
neatness,  as  something  unnecessary,  and  urged  to 
devote  all  their  time  to  such  labor  as  will  yield 
immediate  profit  Instead  of  being  embellished 
with  shrubs  and  shade  trees,  their  door-yards  must 
be  marked  with  the  ruts  of  loacled  carts;  soap 
mast  be  ecunoivized  on  wearing  apparel,  and 
scnib-brooms,  #n  the  dairy  and  kitchen-floor. 
Now,  we  hope  none  of  our  readers  will  ever 
listen  to  such  advice  for  a  moment.  We  do  not 
believe  a  word  of  it. — We  have  had  occasion  to 
vidt,  both  privately  and  officially,  many  of  the 
best  &rni8  in  the  country,— those  which  have 
proved  pre-eminent  for  their  heavy  profits  by 
good  management, — and  without  a  single  excep- 
tioa,  they  were  specimens  of  neatness  throufhout. 
The  door-yards  were  not  covered  with  chips,  bar- 
rel-hoops, cast-off  shoes,  or  paddles  of  dish-water ; 
the  barn-yard  was  not  reeking  with  the  fumes  of 
manure  heaps  wasting  through  summer  in  the  hot 
sui ;  nor  were  the  fences  lined  with  thistles,  briers, 
and  burdocks ;  but  every  part  showed  the  com- 
plete control  which  was  exercised  by  the  toach  of 
a  master,  not  only  in  raising  large  crops,  but  in 
keeping  out  all  intruders,  whether  animals,  weeds, 
or  refuse  matter.  The  same  energy  which  pre- 
served a  neat  ornamental  lawn,  kept  in  motion 
the  doek-work  of  an  excellent  management. 

YABMBB8*  CLUBS. 

As  the  season  when  farmers  have  more  leisure 
than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year  is  approaching, 
we  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  importance  of 
some  oi^nized  system  of  improvement  There 
aroabondant^iUties  for  becoming  thoroughly 
tcqoaiuted  with  the  most  successful  modes  of  cul- 
tare  in  practice,  and  all  that  is  requisite  is  a  siiffi- 
eient  degree  of  interest  to  call  out  the  farmers, 
bring  together  their  knowledge,  and  form  a  joint- 
•toek  company,  ivith  the  sum  total  of  each  man's 
wisdom  for  a  capitaL  Every  fiunmer  haS  had  ex- 
perience, and  claims  to  have  derived  from  it  oer- 
t^  roles  which  euide  him  in  his  farming ;  and  yet 
'<^few  are  governed  by  the  same  rules.  A  con- 
Msable  proportion  of  fiunners  read  more  or  less 
<tt  sfriooltaral  satjeeta^  and  obtain  in  this  way 
▼try  much  information,  which  may  be  made  use- 
M  to  their  neighbours.  The  farmer  who  has  not 
<Aserved  a  sinele  new  fkct  or  learned  any  thing 
worth  commomcatine  during  the  past  year,  most 
have  beea  very  negligent  or  eacferemely  dull,  and 
certamly  needs  sn<m  instruction  as  his  more  ac- 
tive brethren  can  give  him.  Those  who  know 
isosk  aboot  agriooltnre,  are  ready  and  waiting  to 
Isini  more  from  the  experience  of  the  most  hum- 
blslaboier,  and  all  may  be  afike  benefitted  by 
nakmgaoommon  fond  of  all  the  available  know- 
Mg^  from  which  each  may  draw  as  he  has  occa- 


Tbsra  are  maay  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
veU  conducted  Farmers'  Clnbs.  Among  the 
more  important,  we  mendon  the  following.  They 
serve  to  create  an  inquiring  spirit,  and  lead  the 
&rmer  to  reflect  upon  and  digest  his  observations 
and  his  reading.  When  called  upon  for  an  opini- 
on on  a  subject,  the  farmer  finds  that  ho  has  not 


thought  upon  it  sufficiently,  or  that  his  notions 
are  in  a  crude  and  unavailable  shape,  and  the 
result  is,  that  he  goes  home  resolved  to  inform 
himself  with  regard  to  the  subject  before  another 
meeting.  Immediately  connected  with  this,  is 
the  tendency  to  accuracy  in  experiment  which 
such  associations  foster.  It  is  not  enough  that 
the  member  of  the  club  satisfy  himself  with  an 
approximate  experiment  He  must  be  careful 
at  every  step,  and  precise  in  every  detail,  in  order 
to  satisfy  all  the  members  of  the  soundness  of 
his  conclusion.  The  member  of  the  club  is  more 
than  an  individual  farmer ;  he  is  one  of  an  associ- 
ate body  who  are  pledged  to  each  otber^s  inters 
ests,  and  laboring  for  the  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number.  He  is  a  publio-epirited  man, 
and  soon  learns  to  attach  some  importance  to  his 
observations,  and  to  regard  himself  as  of  some 
consequence  in  the  agricultural  world.  The  club 
operates  against  that  spirit  of  isolation  and  seclu- 
sion which  is  much  too  prevalent  among  farmers. 
It  calls  them  together-HBalls  for  their  views,  and, 
gives  them  a  dignity  and  a  power  they  had  not  in 
an  unorganized  condition.  It  infuses  a  new  pur- 
pose into  the  muid  of  every  individual  member 
namely,  that  of  doing  something  constantly  for 
his  own  improvement,  and  the  progress  of  his 
profession.  It  leads  him  to  read  more,  and  to 
read  more  carefully  and  understandingly,  and  if 
he  discharge  his  duties  properly,  it  assists  him 
materially  m  expressing  his  ideas.  Farmers  are 
not  wanting  in  talent,  or  natural  capacity ;  they 
need  only  practise  to  enable  them  to  explain 
to  others  clearly  and  forcibly  their  own  person- 
sions;  andj^his  practice  is  afforded  by  a  dub, 
where  every  one  feels  fr«e  to  express  himself 
and  obliged  to  contribute  somethbg  to  tiie 
general  uind.  The  formation  of  a  club  would 
also  enable  the  fitrmers  in  every  town  to  own  an 
affricultural  library,  and  to  have  the  reading  of 
afi  the  best  agricultural  journals.  If  at  the  out* 
set  twenty  farmers  contribute  five  dollars  eaoh^ 
the  club  will  have  the  means  of  purchasing  many 
of  the  standard  works  on  agriculture,  and  with 
them  can  form  the  uucleus  of  a  library  which  ean 
be  increased  as  funds  will  permit  Another  mU 
vantage,  which  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  is  thir 
beneficial  effect  which  these  club  meetings  would 
have  on  the  sons  of  fi&rmers  and  the  vouth  general* 
ly.  They  would  be  led  to  regard  farmmg  as  a  ration- 
al and  pleaslndpursuit^  rather  than  a  slavish  drodg* 
ery,  and  would  turn  their  attention  to  studyii^ 
agriculture,  and  to  observation,  instead  of  avokU 
in^  everything  that  savors  of  the  soil. 

AH  jjCBuoiLir  Accomrr  or  thb  HORTicoxTirBAL 

DIPARTMKIT  Of  THE    PAOVIlTaAL  rAIR,  UF7Ut 
CANADA. 

The  floral  hall  which  is  at  all  times  the  prindpal 
attraction*  was  situated  on  the  summit  ot  the  de- 
vation.  It  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
long  by  eighty  feet  broad,  fornung  a  centre  hall 
about  twenty-four  feet  wide  the  whole  length,  and 
two  dde  halls  also  the  whole  length  of  the  build- 
ing. The  eastern  side  hall  was  devoted  chiefly 
to  the  flowers  and  vegetables. 

There  was  a  good  display  of  annuals  and  Ver- 
benas. The  display  of  Dahlias  was  not  so  great 
There  were  some  very  tastefully  done  up  table 
bouquets.    There  was  a  very  pretty  floral  design 
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by  Mr.  Kerr's  gardener,  filled  up  in  the  different 
p)ot3  with  Asters,  Marigolds,  Verbenas,  &c. 
There  was  a  fine  box  of  annuals  from  Messrs. 
Thompson  &  Murray,  of  the  City  Gardens,  Ham- 
ilton. Juilge  Campbell,  of  Niagara,  had  some 
Tery  good  Cockscombs,  seemingly  the  same  that 
figured  at  the  Horticultural  Show  in  Toronto 
lately,  and  received  so  much  merited  praise.  J. 
F.  Moore,  of  Hamilton,  had  a  very  fine  display 
of  Bnlsoms.  Eneas  Kennedy  had  a  very  good 
collection  of  plants,  from  his  own  private  garden. 
Mr.  Fleming,  of  Toronto,  had  a  pretty  fair  collec- 
tion of  green-house  plants.  Thomas  &  Murray 
had  a  very  pretty  flowering  Jessamine,  very  use- 
ful and  suitable  for  a  hall  window ;  it  flowers  in 
the  early  part  of  the  season,  and  gives  out  a  pow- 
erful an  d  most  delightfully  fragrant  odor.  They 
had  a  fine  specimen  of  Veronica,  and  a  very 
pretty  Gesneria  zebrina,  a  plant  of  beautiful  foli- 
age. The  Torenia  Asiatica,  from  the  same  gar- 
dens, was  a  very  fine  specimen,  with  a  beautiful 
■oft  blue  Memulone  flower.  It  grows  easily,  and 
flowers  freely ;  but  requires  a  good  deai  of  heat 
to  bring  it  to  perfection.  There  was  a  very 
graceful  Japan  Pine  from  the  same  garden.  This 
plant  is  well  adapted  for  a  conservatory.  The 
Lantana  Ewingii,  a  flower  something  like  a  Ver- 
bena, but  more  variegated.  The  flower  first 
becomes  orange,  it  then  fades  to  a  soft  fine  pink, 
and  from  that  comes  nearly  to  a  white,  the  fiowers 
appearing  in  all  their  different  stages  in  one  plant 
at  the  same  time.  It  flowers  from  the  beginning 
of  June  all  the  way  to  winter,  and  is  well  adapted 
for  bedding  out.  It  has  been  only  recently  intro- 
duced. There  was  one  plant,  a  native  of  Califor- 
nia, termed  the  Zauchneria  Califomica,  with  a 
beautiful  scarlet  flower,  resembling  a  Fuschia 
somewhat.  This  plant  is  aiso  well  adapted  for 
bedding  out  J.  F.  Moore  exhibited  a  very 
healthy  Indian  Rubber  plant,  and  one  Orange 
tree,  with  one  specimen  of  the  fruit  upon  it. 
There  were  two  fine  specimens  of  Aloes,  and  a 
Tery  fine  specimen  of  tiie  Abutilon  stratium,  with 
a  beautiful  striped  well-shaped  fiower ;  a  consider- 
able variety  of  Cacti,  and  a  rather  curious  plant 
-^he  .£schynanthus  zebrina— Irom  the  same 
garden. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  this  hall  there  was  a 
great  display  of  cabbages,  chiefly  from  Toronto 
gardens.  There  were  also  squashes,  in  great 
Tariety ;  celery,  large  beets,  and  also  some  re- 
markably fine  table  beets.  Mr.  Leslie  showed  a 
good  collection  of  pears  and  quinces,  of  very  fine 
quality.  In  the  western  hall  there  was  a  most 
magnificent  display  of  white  and  red  onions,  the 
finest  by  far  that  has  yet  been  exhibited  at  any  of 
oar  fairs.  There  were  some  tomatoes  of  a  very 
large  size,  but  not  very  tempting;  there  were 
some  very  fine  small  ones.  There  was  a  display 
of  white  table  turnips,  Tery  fine.  The  capsicums 
were  a  Tery  good  display.  There  were  some 
eood  cauliflowers,  two  heads  especially  very  fine. 
Ihe  chicory  looked  well — it  was  chiefly  from 
Pear's  garden.  Tonge  street.  The  carrots  were 
a  Tery  good  display.  There  were  three  baskets 
of  Tarieiies  of  Tegetables.  The  Baron  de  Lon- 
peaeuil  displayed  some  Tery  fine  egg  plants,  of  a 
large  size.  The  water-melons  were  rather  an  ordi- 
nary display.  The  Normal  School,  Toronto,  ezhi- 
bitad  spedmcMof  the  prodaction  of  the  experi- 


mental garden ;  there  were  cabbages,  oats,  barley, 
potatoes,  com,  carrots,  beets,  mangel  wurzel, 
turnips,  &c.,  &c.,  with  a  full  report  of  the  quan- 
tity raised,  and  all  the  particulars  connected  with 
the  raiMous  specimens. 

The  peaches  were  a  very  good  display.  There 
were  some  very  excellent  hot-house  grapes,  from 
W.  H.  Boul ton's  garden.  Enoch  Turner  and  W. 
B.  Jarvis,  of  Toronto,  and  W.  P.  McLaren,  of 
Hamilton,  had  also  some  very  fine  specimens. 
There  was  a  very  prolific  specimen  of  grapes,  we 
think  from  Mr.  Lewis,  of  Saltfleet;  there  were 
upwards  of  forty  bunches  on  one  vine  about  three 
feet  long.  Mr.  Humphreys,  of  Toronto,  exhibited 
a  basket  of  very  excellent  Sweet  Water  grapes. 
This  was  decidedly  the  best  specimen  of  that 
kind  of  grapes  in  the  exhibition.  There  were 
fifty-six  different  entries  of  **  twelve  winter 
apples.*'  The  winter  table  apples  made  a  Tery 
good  display.  The  Ribston  Pippins  were  Tery 
fine.  There  were  some  excellent  baking  apples, 
from  Leslie's  Garden.  There  were  seven  entries 
of  twenty  varieties  of  apples,  some  of  them  Tery 
fine,  from  Leslie,  Turner,  Bruckly,  of  Hamilton, 
and  others. 

Dr.  Oraige's  son  displayed  some  Tery  fine  spe- 
cimens of  dried  plants,  very  well  prepared.  There 
were  only  a  few  ol  them  displayed,  the  greater 
part  of  them  being  left  in  the  portfolio. 

Major. — Thanks,  Laird.  I  am  not  sorry  we 
are  nearly  done.  I  smell  supper,  Where's  Jlit 
Grundy.    Laird,  ring  the  bell. 

Doctor. — While  Mrs.  Grundy  is  combg,  I 
must  bring  to  your  notice  a  new  collection  of 
music,  which,  for  cheapness  and  good  style  la 
getting  up,  surpasses  anything  I  haTe  yet  seen  In 
this  country,  and,  I  may  add,  in  the  old.  The 
publisher — A.  Montgomery,  Spruce  Street,  New 
York — ^has  sent  me  the  first  four  numbers,  whidi 
contain — "  Coming  through  the  rye ;"  ** Friendly 
is  thine  aur,  Rosalia  ;*'  **  the  Prima  Donna  Talse  ;* 
**La  Talse  d'amour*' — ^the  first  by  Jullien^  the 
second  by  Ecsnig.  "  The  home  where  changes 
ncTsr  come,**  and  "My  own,  my  gentle,  mo- 
ther**'  two  songs,  both  by  Glover.  The  whole 
of  that  music  cost  one  shilling  sterling.  It  is  weB 
printed,  and  some  of  the  pieces  are  Tery  eele- 
brated.    Can  anything  be  cheaper  T 

Mrs.  GRtmDT  {vho  has  mUered  foHiU  the  Dosler 
vuu tpeaking.) — Cheap,  certainly;  but  I  think 
that  I  know  as  cheap  a  work,  whi^ii  I  haTe 
already  introduced  to  you— I  mean  the  **  Moni- 
tor of  Fashion.**  I  hsTS  mada  sereral  eztnwis 
from  it|  and  I  can  oordlslly  recommend  it.  Ait 
you  ready,  gentlemen,  for  my  gatherings  f 

Major. — By  all  means.    [Mr9^  Oruntfy  nmiL} 

DIBCRIPTIOH  or  PLATI.— BALL  009TU1CB. 


•/tips  of  rioh  white  saUn,  with  wreath  of 
festooned  at  the  bottom.    Dress  of  figured 
with  a  bioad  horiiontal  stripe  of  pink  satin:  low 
pointed  body  opening  on  a  stonaoher  of  wklU 
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latin,  the  pointed  herthe  formed  by  a  broad  and 
rich  Ckantilly  lace ;  the  stomacher  is  ornamented 
bj  roses  and  foliage ;  a  rose  is  also  placed  on 
each  shonldcr :  the  very  short  sleeve  is  trimmed 
with  Ckantilly  lace.  The  skirt  is  looped  up  on 
each  side,  and  fastened  by  a  fall  blown  rose  and 
foliage. 

OBSE&TaTIONS  on   LOKDON  and  PARISIAN  FASHIONS 
FOB  DECEXDSR,  1863. 

The  unQsually  favorable  weather  we  have  been 
enjoying  during  nearly  the  whole  of  the  past 
month,  has  caused  our  Artistes  dea  Modes  to  pro- 
duce  some  delightful  novelties  in  bonnets  and 
doaks  for  out-of-door  costume.  In  Paris,  the 
MiQAZiNi  DS  LA  Prxsidsnce,  Utie  de  la  Chaussie 
i'Antin,  has  produced  many  charming  mantles. 

Black  lace,  deep  silk  fringes,  and  bands 
^i  moire  antique,  continue  to  be  the  favourite 
trimming  for  cloaks,  whether  of  velvet  or  satin : 
for  cloth  or  cashmere  stamped  velvet  is  used,  of 
which  there  are  an  endless  variety  of  patterns. 
For  dresses  for  the  promenade^  narrow  fringes 
and  black  velvet  are  used  as  trimming  for  flounces. 
For  home  costume,  caraeos  of  velvet  are  worn, 
with  iilk,  poplin,  or  cashmere  skirts;  they  are 
generally  made  closing  to  the  throat. 

For  evening  dresses  a  new  material,  called 
Lama  d^orSe,  will  be  much  in  favour ;  some  of 
these  have  only  one  band  to  the  flounces,  and  the 
dress  spotted  with  gold." 

fiDlRAL  AMERICAN    OBSERVATIONS    ON    rASHIONS 

AND  DRESS. 

The  preparations  for  the  winter  balls  and  soi- 
rees are  already  apparent  in  the  number  of  new 
and  rich  ribbons  which  have  made  their  appear  • 
ance.  Many  of  these  new  ribbons  have  gold  and 
■Over  tastefully  interwoven  in  patterns  composed 
of  flowers  of  every  hue.  The  skilful  combina- 
tion of  gold  and  silver,  renders  these  ribbons  ad- 
mirably well  adapted  for  head-dresses  during  the 
winter.  One  of  the  most  elegant  and  diatinguica 
eoiilures  we  have  seen,  was  composed  of  blue 
ftierry  velvet  ribbon  figured  with  silver  and 
flowers.  The  ribbon,  which  was  rather  wide, 
was  disposed  in  a  point  which  drooped  over  the 
hair  on  the  left  side  of  the  bead.  To  this  point 
vera  attach«d  two  bows  of  the  same  ribbon  with 
very  short  ends.  From  the  centre  of  the  bows 
hMied  silver  sprays,  which  imparted  great  bril- 
faney  to  the  head-dress.  Some  of  the  new  head- 
^fenes  consist  oifanchon*  of  white  or  black  tnlle, 
ttnamented  with  embroidery  in  gold,  pearls  and 
velvet  application. 

**  Dresses  of  black  silk  have  recently  been  rery 
Bodiwom.  They  are  trimmed  with  flonnces, 
■on  « iMi  riehly  onuuneatad  with  braid  or  tei- 


vet.  Two  or  three  rows  of  black  velvet  ribbon, 
one  above  the  other,  are  very  generally  placed 
at  the  edge  of  the  flounces  of  black  silk  dresses. 
Ornaments  of  velvet  of  an  open-work  arabesque 
design,  or  of  the  palm-leaf  pattern,  are  rich,  the 
latter  being  sometimes  Iftrj^e  enourjh  to  cover  the 
whole  flounce.  Trimmings  of  black  velvet  are 
very  effective  on  a  dress  of  plain  violet  or  dark- 
blue  silk.  Trimmings  of  violet,  dark -green  and 
dark-blue  velvet,  are  employed  to  ornament  black 
silk  flounces.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
flounces  ornamented  with  velvet  trimmings,  re- 
quire very  little  fulness. 

"  Among  the  new  dresses  may  be  mentioned 
some  of  grey  and  steel-color  silk,  having  flounces 
bordered  by  a  band  of  plush  woven  with  silk. 
This  plush  is  often  of  a  deeper  tint  than  that  of 
the  silk  composing  the  dress,  and  it  isi  frequently 
figured.  A  dress  of  green  silk,  just  completed, 
flounces  edged  with  bands  of  plush  ornamented 
with  spots,  in  black,  maroon,  and  brown. 

"  We  must  not  omit  to  mention  a  very  elegant 
dress  which  has  been  made  up.  It  consists  of 
dark-blue  silk,  and  is  without  flounces,  but  the 
skirt  is  ornamented  with  twelve  horizontal  rows 
of  black  velvet  foliage.  The  corsage  has  a  basque 
slit  up  at  each  side,  and  open  in  front,  the  open- 
ing being  filled  up  by  rows  of  velvet  toliage  and 
bows  of  black  velvets  The  sleeves  are  slashed; 
having  two  openings,  the  one  above  and  the 
other  under  the  elbow,  and  the  edges  of  these 
openings  are  uuited  by  traverses^  or  horizontal 
rows  of  velvet  and  bows  of  velvet  ribbon. 

**  Black  velvet  will,  this  winter,  certainly  hold 
its  wonted  place  among  the  favorite  materials 
for  dresses.  Some  black  velvet  dresses  are 
made  with  the  skirt  quite  plain,  the  corsage  and 
sleeves  being  edged  with  braid  figured  with 
velvet.  One,  however,  has  the  skirt  ornamented 
with  plain  leaves  embroidered  with  bright-green 
silk.  These  leaves  are  of  graduated  pizes,  the 
smallest  being  near  the  waist.  An  embroidery 
of  palm-leaves  is  carried  up  the  front  of  the  co^ 
sage,  which  is  close  and  high  as  the  throat.  Th« 
sleeves  are  of  the  mousquetaire  form,  having  ra- 
vers or  turned  cuffs,  entirely  covered  with  em- 
broidered palm-leaves.  The  dress  we  have  josl 
described  has  been  made  for  a  lady  of  rank  and  k 
intended  to  be  worn  in  the  carriage  or  in  the  neg^ 
lige  home  costume. 

**  It  appears  probable  that  close  corsages  will 
be  more  prevalent  during  the  winter  months  than 
they  have  been  for  some  time  past.  The  open 
corsage  has  had  so  long  a  reign,  that  a  re-action 
in  favor  of  an  opposite  form  may  reasonably  ba 
looked  for." 

Bonnets  are  still  worn  back  on  the  head,  and 
it  will  apparently  be  some  time  before  this  on- 
graceful  style  of  wearing  the  bonnet  goes  ont  of 
mvour :  some  are  even  mistaking  this  style,  and 
wear  the  ordinary  form  of  bonnet  thrown  back  on 
the  head,  whereas  it  is  the  peculiar  form  of  tha 
crown  which  gives  this  appearance,  by  being 
made  very  low  and  sloping  towards  the  back :  tha 
bonnets,  viewed  in  the  front,  have  the  form  of 
tha  brim  oval,  which  is  the  opposite  to  those  worn 
last  winter ;  thay  ware  wide  and  had  a  flat  appaa»> 


DoONB.— Now  for  ehaia.    [Daeter  hm^} 
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GHESa 


J.H.- 


GHESS. 
(To  CwrrfittjxmdenU,) 
-,  It  has  been  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  in 


any  Problem  where  the  King  and  Rook  occupy  their 
original  squares,  it  is  lawftil  for  the  King  to  Castle. 
Hany  chees  authorities  however^  are  opposed  to  this 
rule.— 

L,  E.  P- 1  Tour  Problem  admits  of  solution  in 

threo  moves  by  playing  for  first  move  B  to  K  2nd.  Gh. 

Solutions  by  J.  U.  E.,  and  Esse,  are  correct  i  all 
otbe»  wrong.— 

SOLUTION  or  FEOBLKK  HO.  I. 

Whiib. 
1.  EBP,  one  (ch.) 
S.  Castles. 
%,  B  or  B  mates. 

PBOBLEM  No.  IL 

BT  J.  B.  0. 
BLACK. 


Black. 
E  moves. 
Anything. 


wHm. 
WHU  to  play  and  mate  infowr  nioMt, 

CHESS. 
CBAnsK  IT.— Thb  If  odkrh  WRiriBS  OK  Chbss. 

We  now  come  to  the  modem  treatises;  and  in 
eomparing  such  works  as  Lewises  last  edition  of 
his  Treatise  on  Chess,  Wallcer's  Art  of  Chess 
Flaj,  and  Ton  Hydebrant  der  Lasa's  Work,  with 
those  of  by-gone  times,  we  cannot  but  be  aston- 
ished at  the  rapid  progress  that  has  been  made 
lA  the  art  daring  these  last  few  yeafs;  and  we 
cannot  help  thinldng  that  this  is  mainly  attribu- 
table to  the  many  cheap  pablications  that  treat 
of  this  noble  pastime. 

The  Practical  Chess  Orammar,  by  W.  S.  Een- 
ney,  (published  in  181'7,)  was  the  first  to  lead  the 
way  to  its  extended  practice  amongall  classes  of  so- 
tiety.  The  thin  quarto  Tolume,  with  its  colored 
plates,  was  at  that  time  eagerly  purchased,  and 
although  it  has  passed  through  no  less  than  'five  I 
editions,  it  has  bcea  for  some  years  out  of  print.  I 


In  point  of  udlity,  the  Chess  Orammar  hag 
been  superceeded  by  the  elementary  works  ot 
Lewis  and  Walker ;  and  to  those  two  gentlemen 
the  Chess-players  hare  eyery  reason  to  be  grate- 
ful. 

Mr.  Lewis  has  published  translations  of  all  ths 
best  writers  mentioned  in  our  last  chapter,  and 
his  hist  treatise  is  a  wg^k  that  cannot  be  too 
highly  spoken  ot  Mr.  Walker  has  laboured 
hard  and  successfully  in  the  cause  of  Chess,  and 
deserres  to  be  rewarded.  Mr.  Staunton,  slso^ 
has  issued  a  couple  of  inraluable  books,  publish- 
ed by  Bohn  in  his  Scientific  Library,  and  entitled 
the  Chess-player's  Handbook  and  Chess-player's 
Companion ;  and  in  addition  to  these  Mr.  Bohn 
has  published  the  games  played  at  the  ChssB 
Tournament  In  London,  during  the  year  1151, 

Periodicals  devoted  exclusiTely  to  Ches% 
satisfiustorily  show  the  solid  hold  that  this  glo- 
rious game  has  taken  in  the  homes  of  our  eofXDr 
trymen.  The  Chess  Player's  Chronicle  has  now 
reached  its  seyenth  Tolume,  and  still  continass 
to  be  ably  edited  by  Mr.  Staunton. 

**La  Palamede,'*a  French  periodical,  estab- 
lished by  De  la  Bourdonnais,  and  now  under  ths 
superintendence  of  M.  1^  Amant,  represents  tfast 
nation. 

In  the  United  States,  a  few  years  ago,  a  Chess 
Magaxine  was  commenced,  but  it,  we  believe, 
fell  through  after  two  or  three  Ttdumei  had  beta 
issued.  If  such  be  the  case,  we  hope  that  it 
may  speedily  be  revived. 

The  lUtatraM  London  i^Mot,  and  BeiP»  IJif$ 
in  London^  supply  weekly,  admirable  games  and 
it  is  not  a  little  gratifying  to  know,  that  a  coo* 
riderable  number  has  been  added  to  the  circuit 
tion  of  both  these  papers,  firom  the  fact  of  their 
having  devoted  a  portion  of  their  columns  to  the 
recordmg  of  Chess  Matters.  And  in  conclusion, 
we  may  venture  to  express  the  hope  that  the 
Anglo^B  humble  endeavours  to  foster  a  love  ot 
Chess  in  the  British  North  American  Gdooiss^ 
may  be  dmilarly  rewarded. 

BKIOMAB. 

m,  16  &y  M.  lyOnOU. 
Whitb.— E  alQB  8d;  B  at  QB  sq;  Etssft 
E  6th  and  6th;  P  at  Q  B  6th. 

Black.— E  at  Q  Et  4th;  Q  at  E  B  fith  ;  B  al 
E  Et  8th;  Ets  at  E  B  6th  and  Q  B  8d. 
WhiU  to  flay  and  mate  in  thr^  moeea. 
1^0,  11.    By  Mr,  Kling. 
Whxtb.— E  at  Q  Et  8th ;  B  at  E  B  sq.;  £lal 
Q  8th;  Ps  at  Q  4th,  Q  Et  6th  and  Q  B  4th. 

Black.— E  at  Q  Et  3rd;  Psat  Q  Srd  and  4th; 
QEt2ndandQB4th. 

WhiU  to pUty  andmate  in  throe 


|Sntis  /nsliions  for  /thtnatq. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  WAR 

BETWraiN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA^ 

DCRINO  THB  TEAKS  1812,   1813,   AND  1814. 
OEAPns  ZlT. 

For  some  time  before  the  expedition  against 

Fort    Meigs    and   Fort 
pSSJftathJSST^    Stephenson,    of  which 

the  result  was  so  dis- 
astrons,  General  Proctor  had  found  himself 
serioudj  embarrassed  by  the  difSculty  of 
finding  food  for  the  large  number  of  Indians 
who  hsd  flocked  to  his  standard.  The  stores 
of  proTisions  along  the  Detroit,  which  would 
have  amply  sufficed  for  the  demand  of  his  own 
troops,  and  even  of  the  Indian  warriors,  were 
soon  exhausted  by  the  necessity  of  providing 
foody  as  well  for  these  claimants,  as  for  the 
families  of  the  Indians.  Other  circumstances, 
too,  conspired  to  increase  the  difficulty :  the 
absence  of  the.  militia  from  their  homes  had 
materially  diminished  the  supply  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  spring  crops,  as  these  had, 
te  a  great  measure  been  neglected.  The 
American  command  of  the  lake  precluded  all 
hope  of  supplies  by  water,  and  transportation 
of  stores  by  land,  adequate  to  meet  the  demand, 
was  altogether  qui  of  the  questioa.  The  only 
hope,  then,  lay  in  the  arrival  of  saeh  reinforce- 
ments from  the  Lake  Ontario  fleet  as  would 
enable  Captain  Barday  to  open  the  navigation 
of  the  lake  to  the  British.  The  expectation  of 
tU  WIS  directed  to  this  point,  but  neither 


guns  nor  men  appeared,  meanwhile  the  exi- 
gence became  hourly  more  pressing.  The 
Detroit  was,  however,  launched,  the  forts 
were  dismantled  to  meet  the  emergency,  and 
these  lumbering  guns  were  fitted  in  the  beat 
manner  possible  to  suit  the  ports  of  the 
Detroit,  or  as  we  should  rather  have  said  the 
ports  were  fitted  to  receive  the  guns.  To 
complete  still  farther  this  botching  business, 
the  other  four  vessels  were  stripped  of  part  of 
their  armament  to  complete  the  equipment 
of  the  Detroit.  Fiily  seamen  had  arrived 
from  Ontario  to  man  the  five  vessels,  with  an 
intimation  that  no  further  assistance  could  be 
afforded,  consequently.  General  Proctor  was 
compelled  to  complete  the  manning  of  the 
fleet  by  a  detachment  of  the  41st  regiment 

With  a  fleet  manned  and  armed  in  this 
manner,  Captain  Barclay  found  himself  com- 
pelled by  the  pressure  of  drcumstancea 
to  sally  forth  upon  the  kke  on  the  9th 
September,  to  meet  a  well-provided  and 
almost  doubly  superior  force.  The  result 
may  be  easily  anticipated,  on  the  morning  of 
the  10th,  the  fleets  met,  and  after  a  bloody 
and  hard  struggle,  during  which,  in  spite  of 
of  all  advantages,  victoiy  seemed  to  decbre 
herself  on  the  side  of  the  British,  the  whole 
British  squadron  was  captured — Captain  Bar- 
clay's letter  gives  a  truthful  account  of  the 
affiur* 

His  Majesty's  late  Ship  Detroit, 
Put-in  Bay,  Lake  Erie,  Sept  fiSd.  ' 
Sib,— The  last  letter  I  had  the  honor  <tf 
writing  to  you,  dated  the  6th  instant^  I  in- 
formed you,  thatonlesi  certain  intimation 
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was  received  of  more  seamen  on  their  way  to 
Amherstburg,  I  should  be  obliged  to  sail 
with  the  squadron,  deplorably  manned  as 
it  was,  to  fight  the  enemy  (who  blocltaded 
the  port,)  to  enable  us  to  get  supplies  of  pro- 
Tisions  and  stores  of  every  description ;  so 
pecfbctly  de^ittbte  bf  proVirfons  Was  the  port, 
that  there  was  riot  a  diy^A  ftotxt  in  the  store, 
and  the  squadron  under  my  command  were 
on  half  allowance  of  numy  things,  and  when 
that  was  dono  there  was  no  more.  Such 
were  the  motives  which  induced  Mijor^ene- 
ral  Proctor  (whoi^  by  your  Iniftr^ietiGns  I  was 
directed  to  consult,  and  whose  wishes  I  was 
enjoined  to  execute,  as  far  as  related  to  the 
good  of  the  country,)  to  concur  in  the  neces- 
aity  of  &  battle  being  risked  under  the  many 
disadvaatigea  which  I  laboured,  and  it  now 
remains  for  me,  a  most  .m<  lancholy  task,  to 
fdatetoyon  the  unfortunate  issue  of  that 
battie,  as  w^  as  the  nmny  untoward  chroum- 
•tancesthat  led  to  the  event  NointelU- 
genoe  of  seamen  having  arrived,  I  safled  on 
the  9th  instant,  ftdiy  expecting  to  meet  the 
•nemy  next  nxyming,  as  they  had  been  seen 
4moiig  the  islands;  nor  was  I  mistaken; 
soon  after  daylight  they  were  seen  in  motion 
in  Pui-in-bay,  the  wind  was  then  at  S.  W. 
and  light,  giving  us  the  weather-gage.  I 
bore  op  for  them,  in  hopes  of  bringing 
them  to  action  amoftg  the  islands,  but  that 
intention  was  soon  frustrated,  by  the  wind 
suddenly  shifting  to  the  sotath-east,  which 
brought  the  enemy  directly  to  windwurd.  The 
tine  waa  formed  according  to  A  given  plan,  so 
that  Moh  Mp  might  be  supported  against 
the  superior  force  of  tiie  two  brigft  opposed 
to  them.  About  ten  the  enemy  had  cleared 
the  idands,  and  immediately  bore  up,  under 
easy  nil,  in  a  line  abreast,  each  brig  being 
also  supported  by  the  small  veMelS.  At  a 
qpiarter  befohi  twelve  I  commenced  thfe  ao> 
ttoh,  by  ^ving  a  few  long  guns ;  about  a 
4(Qarter  past»  the  American  Oomftiodore,  also 
aupported  by  two  schooners,  one  caning 
four  long  twelve-pounders,  theotheraloAgSS 
and 24pounder,  came  to  close  action  With 
the  Detroit ;.  the  other  a  brig  of  the  enemy, 
apparently  destined  to  engage  the  Queen 
CHiirlotte,  supported  in  like  manner  by  two 
aoh<kmer%  kept  so  for  to  windward  as  io  ren- 
der the  Qneen  Ghariotte's20-pounder  carron- 
ades  uselessi  while  she  was  with  the  Lady 


Prevo^,  exposed  to  the  heavy  and  destruc- 
tive fire  of  the  Caledonia  mmI  four  other 
schooners,  armed  with  long  and  heavy  guns, 
nke  those  I  have  already  described.  Too 
soon,  alas!  was  I  deprived  of  the  services  of 
the  noble  and  intrepid  Captain  Finnic,  who 
soon  after  the  commencement  of  t&e  acticm 
Miy  Ind  with  him  fefl  my  greatest  support: 
soon  after.  Lieutenant  Stokoe  of  the  Queen 
Charlotte,  was  struck  senseless  by  a  splinter, 
which  deprived  the  whole  country  of  his  ser- 
vice at  this  very  critical  period.  ^Dvindal 
LiedtetiCnt  Irvine,  ^ho  then  hlid  charge  of 
the  Queen  Charlotte,  behaved  with  great 
courage,  but  his  experience  waa  much  too 
limited  to  supply  the  place  of  such  an  olBcer 
as  Captain  Finnis,  hence  she  proved  of  far 
less  assistance  than  I  expected. 

The  action  continued  with  gr^at  fuiy  uDtfl 
half-past  two,  when  I  perceived  tny  opponent 
drop  astern,  and  a  boat  passing  finom  him  to 
the  Niagara  (which  vessel  was  at  this  time 
perfectly  fresh,)  the  American  commodore^ 
seeing  that  as  yet  the  day  was  against  him, 
(his  vessel  having  struck  soon  after  he  left 
her,)  and  also  the  very  defenceless  state  of 
the  Detroit,  which  ship  waa  now  a  perfect 
wreck,  principally  from  the  raking  fii<e  of  the 
gun  boats,  and  also  that  the  Queen  Charlotte 
was  in  such  a  situation  that  I  could  receive 
very  little  assistance  irom  her,  and  the  La^y 
Prevost  being  at  this  time  too  far  to  leeward 
firom  her  rudder  being  ii\jured,  made  a  noble 
and  alas!  too  successful  an  effort  to  regain  it, 
for  he  bore  up,  and,  supported  by  hia  smaU 
vessels,  passed  within  pistd  shot,  and  took  a 
raking  position  on  our  bow;  nor  oould  I  pre- 
vent it,  as  the  unfortunate  situation  of  the 
Queen  Charlotte  prevented  us  fVom  wearing ; 
in  attempting  it  we  fell  on  board  her.  Mj 
gallant  Lieutenant  Gariand  was  now  mortally 
wounded,  and  myself  so  severely,  that  I  was 
obliged  to  leave  deck.  Manned  as  the  sqjoad- 
ran  was,  with  not  more  than  filly  ]^itish  sea- 
men, the  rest  a  mixed  crew  of  Canadians 
and  soldiersi  who  were  totally  unaoquainted 
with  such  service,  rendmd  the  loss  of  officers 
more  sensibly  felt,  and  never  in  any  action 
was  the  loss  more  severe;  eriefj  officer 
commanding  vessels,  and  their  eecoDda,  were 
eithdr  killed  or  wounded  so  severely,  as  to  be 
unable  to  keep  the  deck.  Lieut,  bucban,  of 
the  Lady  Prevost,  behaved  most  nobly,  and 
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did  evcrythiog  wbkb  a  brave  wd  ezperienced 
ofioer  could  do  in  a  ¥66861  anned  with  twelro 
poand  carronades,  against  Teasels  canyicg 
loDg  ganfti  I  Tcgret  to  state  that  he  was 
seterelj  wounded.  Lieut  Blguall,  of  the 
Dover,  oommandtDg  the  Hiiuter,  displayed  the 
greatest  intrepidity ;  hut  his  guns  being  BnmU 
(^0|  four,  and  six  pounders)  he  could  be  of 
moch  less  service  than  he  wished  Every 
officer  ia  the  Detroit  behaved  in  the  most  ex* 
emplary  manner.  Lieut  Inglis  showed  such 
cslm  intrepidity,  that  I  wis  fully  convinced 
thit,  on  leaving  the  deck,  I  left  the  ship 
m  excellent  hands;  and  for  an  account 
of  the  battle,  after  that,  I  refer  you  to 
his  letter  which  he  wrote  me,  for  your  in- 
Annatkni. 

Mr  Hoffmeister,  purser  of  the  Detroit,  nobly 
volanteered  his  services  o'n  deck,  and  behaved 
in  a  noaaner  that  reflects  the  highest  credit 

00  him.  I  regret  to  add,  that  he  is  very  se- 
verely wounded  in  the  knee.  IVovindal  Lient 
PteviSy  and  the  militsry  officers,  Lieutenants 
Gsrdeo,  of  the  Royal  NewibUndland  Rangers, 
and  O^eefe,  of  the  4l8t  regiment,  behaved  in 
a  mtnner  which  excited  my  warmest  appro* 
bation;  the  few  Brittsh  seamen  I  had  behaved 
with  their  usual  intrepidity,  and  as  long  as  I 
WIS  on  deck,  the  troops  behaved  with  a  calm- 
msB  and  courage  worthy  of  a  more  fortunate 
issue  to  their  exertkms. 

The  weather-gage  gave  the  enemy  a  prodi- 
gious advantage,  as  it  enabled  them  not  only 
to  choose  their  position,  but  their  distance 
•Iso^  whidi  they  did  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
prevent  the  carronades  of  the  Queen  Char- 
lotte and  Lady  Pretest  ifram  haring  muoh 
effect;  while  their  long  guns  did  great 
execution,  particularly  against  the  Qaeen 
Ghsriette.  Gapt  P^nj  has  behaved  in  a 
OMt  humane  and  attentive  manner,  not  only 
to  myself  and  officers,  but  to  all  the  wounded. 

1  trust  that  atCh&ngh  unsucoessful,  you  will 
a|»proveofthemoU^rtrthat  induoedmetosail 
under  so  many  disadvantsgeSi  and  that  It  may 
be  hereafter  proved  tha*  onder  meh  cireum- 
iteceSfthe  honor  of  Ms  lii^jesty's  ftq;  has 
not  been  tarnished.  I  encUwe  the  list  of  kil- 
kdaad  wounded. 

I  have  file  honor  to  bo'Ae. 
(Kgne(9 

R  H.  Bardsy,  Commander, 
and  late  4Bettior  of&oer. 


2n  our  notes,*  Commodore  Peny*«  irfflnial 
letter  will  be  found.  This  letter  we  hava 
very  little  ihult  to  find  with,  excqpt  thatvit 
contains  no  allusion  whatever  to'the=bratverf 
evinced  by  Capt  Barclay  and  his  very  inlerier 
force.  This  inferiority  will  at  onoe  be  seen 
when  we  give  the  weight  of  metal  thrown  by 
the  American  guns,  and  tlieir  number  ol 
men,  in  opposition  to -the  Britdi  force. 

Amerioana.  firkiA. 

Weij^of  metal.... lbs  028 459 

Naofmen 580 845 

Commodore  Penry*s  acknowledgment  of 
this  circumstance,  although  it  might  have 
lessened  somewhat  his  claim  to  a  Nelsonio 


*  U.  8.  Schr.  Ariel,  Put-fai-Baj,iath  Sept  1818. 

Sir,— In  my  last,  I  informed  yoa  that  we  had 
captured  the  enemy's  fleet,  on  this  lake.    I  hare 
now  the  honor  to  give  yoa  the  sioet  InporluiS 
particalan  of  the  action :— Oa  the  mornhig  of  the 
10th  instant,  at  sun-rise,  they  were  diecoverad 
from  Pttt-in-Bay,  where  I  lay  at  anchor,  with  the 
squadron  under  my  command.    We  got  uader 
weigh,  the  wmd  light  atS.  S.  wUeh  broi^t  us4o 
windward ;  formed  the  line,  and  bore  ap.    At 
fifteen  minutes  before  twelve,  the  enemy  oem- 
meaeed  firing ;  at  five  minutes  before  twelve,  the 
action  commenoed  on  our  part    finding  :l^eir 
fire  very  destructive,  owing  to  their  long  guas, 
and  its  being  mostly  direotedat  theSt  Lawreoce|l 
made  sail,  and  directed  the  other  vessels  to 
foUow,  for  the  porpooa  of  olosiag  wiA  the  enemy 
—every  braoe  and  bow  line  being  soon  shoi 
away,  riie  became  unmanageable,  notwithstanding 
the  great  exertions  of  the  saiUag^master.    In  Chia 
sitntion,  she  sostahied  the  adeo  apivards  of 
two  hoars,  irithia  eanisler  distance,  until  evesy 
gun  was  rendered  useless,  and  the  greater  past 
of theeiew  either  killed  or  woande3.    JHadln^ 
she  eould  no  longer  annoy  the  enemy,  I  l«ft  her 
in  charge  of  Lieut.  Yamell,  who,  I  wasconviacedi 
from  the  bravery  already  displayed   by  him, 
would  do  what  would  eemport  wKh  the  lienor  of 
the  flag.    At  half  past  two,tbe  ipind  spriagte 
up,  Oaptala  SUiot   was  enabled  te  bring  Ms 
vessel,  the  Niagara,  gaUantly  into  eloseiaetion :  I 
immediately  went  on  board  of  her,  when  ^110' 
anticipated  ngr  wish,  by  volanteeriag  to  Mng > 
the  aebeeneie,  whioh  had  been  kept  artesnby- 
tke  lightDesB  of  the  wind,  into  close  ^aetioa. 

It  was  with  unspeakable  pain  that  I  saw,  sosft* 
after  I  got  on  board  of  the  Niagara,  the  flagaC 
theSt  Lawrenoeoome  down ;  althoueh  I  was  per- 
fectly sensible  that  she  bad  been  defended  to  the 
last,  and  that  to  have  oontlnned  to  make  a  shew 
of  iBsistase,  would  have  been  a  wantoaaaeriflot 
of  the  remains  of  her  brave  crew.  But  the  eneay 
was  not  able  to  take  possession  of  her,  and  elr- 
cumstanoee  soon  permitted  her  flag  ttgiim  to  Im 
hoisted.  At  for^-five  nunutes  past  two,  tli» 
signal  was  made  for  **  eloSe  aetkm  ;**  the  ¥lagam 
bemg  very  little  injured,  I  determined  to 
through  the  enemy's  line— bore  op,  and  i 
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Tictory,  would  certainly  hare  raised  him  in 
the  opinion  of  eTcry  candid  reader. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  circumstances 
connected  with  this  affair,  proves  that  Gapt 
Barclay  lost  the  day  from  two  causes ;  the 
first,  that  of  not  being  in  a  position  to  take 
possession  of  the  St  Lawrence  when  she 
struck ;  the  second,  the  unfortunate  loss  of 
Ihe  few  nayal  officers  on  board  the  fleet  This 
&ct  was  particularly  dwelt  upon  in  the 
sentence  of  the  court  martial  which  was  held 
on  Capt  Barclay  and  the  surviving  officers 


and  seamen.  We  transcribe  the  sentenct 
pronounced  by  the  court,  of  which  Admiral 
E.  J.  Foote  was  president : 

*'  That  the  capture  of  his  Majesty's  lata 
squadron  was  caused  by  the  very  defective 
means  Capt  Barclay  possessed  to  equip  tbcm 
on  Lake  Erie ;  the  want  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  able  seamen,  who|n  he  had  repeatedly  and 
earnestly  requested  of  Sir  James  Too  to  bt 
sent  to  him  ;  the  very  great  superiority  of  the 
enemy  to  the  British  equadron ;  and  the  un- 
fortunately early  fall  of  the  superior  officers  in 


ahead  of  their  two  ships,  and  a  brig,  giving  a 
raking  fire  to  them,  from  the  starboard  gans  and 
to  a  large  schooner,  and  sloop,  from  the  larboard 
aide,  at  half  pistol-shot  distaace.  The  smaller 
vessels,  at  this  time,  having  got  within  grape 
and  canister  distance,  under  the  direction  ol 
Capt.  Elliot,  and  keeping  up  a  well  directed  fire, 
the  tvo  ships,  a  brig,  and  a  schooner  and  sloop 
making  a  vain  attempt  to  escape. 

Those  officers  and  men,  who  were  immedtatelv 
ander    my    observation,   evinced    the    greatest 
gallantry;   and,  I  have  no  doubt  but  all  otheis 
conducted    themselves    as    became    American 
officers  and  seamen.    Lieut  Yarnell,  1st  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  although  several  times  wounded, 
refused  to  quit  the  deck.    Midshipman  Forest, 
(doing  duty  as  Lieutenant,)  and  sailing  master  I 
Taylor,  were  of  great  assistance  to  me.    I  have 
great  pain,  in  stating  to  you  the  death  of  Lieut 
Brook,  of  the  marines,  and  Midshipman  Lamb, 
both  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  Midshipman  John 
Oiark,  of  the  Scorpion ;  they  were  valuable  and 
promising  officers.     Mr.  Hamilton,  Purser,  who 
volunteered  his  services  on  deck,  was  severely 
wounded,  late  in  the  action.  Midshipman  Claxton, 
andSwartwout,  of  the  St  Lawrence,  were  severely 
wounded.    On  board  of  the  Niagara,  Lieutenant8 
Smith  and  Edwards,  and  Midshipman  Webster, 
(doing  duty  as  sailing  master,)  behaved  in  a  very 
handflome  manner.    Captain  Brevoort,  of  the 
anny,  who  acted  as  a  volunteer,  in  the  capacity 
of  a  marine  officer,  on  board  that  vessel,  is  an 
excellent   and    brave   officer;    and,    with    his 
musketry,  did  great  execution.    Lient.  Turner, 
oommanding  the  Caledonia,  brought  that  vessel 
into  aotion  in  the  moat  able  manner,  and  is  an 
offieer,  in  all  situations,  that  may  be  relied  on. 

The  Ariel,  Lieut.  Packet,  and  Scorpic^n,  sailing 
master  Ohamplin  were  enabled  to  get  early  Into 
aotion,  and  were  of  great  service.  Captain  Elliot 
apeaka  in  the  highest  terms  of  Mr.  Magrath, 
purser,  who  had  been  dispatched  in  a  boat,  on 
aervice,  previous  to  my  getting  on  board  the 
Niagara ;  and,  being  a  seaman,  since  the  action 
•has  rendered  essentUd  service  in  taking  charge  of 
one  of  the  priaosp 

Of  Captain  Elliot,  already  ao  well  known  to  the 
govemmeni,  it  would  be  almost  anperfluous  to 
•peak.:— in  this  aotion,  he  evinced  his  character^ 
Mo  bravery  and  judgment ;  and,  since  the  dose 
«f  the  aotion,  has  giveft  me  the  most  able  and 
ttiai  aasittanf. 


I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  yon  a  return  of 
the  killed  and  mounded,  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  relative  force  ot  the  squadrons.  The 
Capuin  an<l  Ist  Lieutenant  of  the  Queen  Cha^ 
lotte,  and  1st  Lieut,  of  the  Detroit,  were  killed 
Captain  Barclay,  senior  officer,  and  the  com- 
mander  of  the  Lady  Prerost,  severely  wounded. 
The  commander  of  the  Hunter  and  Chippewa, 
slightly  wounded.  Their  loss,  in  killed  and 
wounded,  I  have  not  hecn  able  tu  ascertain ;  it 
must,  however  have  been  very  great 

I  have  caused  the  prisoners,  taken  on  the  1(Hh 
inst.  to  be  landed  at  Sandusky  ;  and  have  r^ 
quested  Gen.  Harrison  to  have  them  marched  to 
Chillicothe,  and  there  wait,  until  your  pleasaro 
shall  be  known  respecting  them. 

The  St.  Lawrence  has  been  so  entirely  cut  up,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  she  should  go  into  a  safe 
harbor ;  I  have,  therefore,  directed  Lieut.  Yarnell 
to  proceed  to  Erie,  in  her,  with  the  wounded  of 
the  fleet ;  and  dismantle,  and  get  her  over  tba 
bar,  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  two  ships,  in  a  heavy  sea,  this  day  at 
anchor,  lost  their  masts,  being  much  Injur^  ia 
the  action.  I  shall  haul  them  into  the  inner  bay, 
at  this  place,  and  moor  them  for  the  present 
The  Detroit  is  a  remarkably  fine  ahip ;  and  ii 
very  strongly  built;  the  Queen  Charlotte  is  a 
much  superior  vessel  to  what  has  been  repre- 
sented;— the  Lady  Prevost  is  a  large,  fine 
schooner. 

I  also  beg  your  instructions,  respecting  tbs 
wounded ;  1  am  satisfied,  sir,  that  whatever  steps 
I  might  take,  governed  by  humanity,  would 
meet  your  approbation ; — ^under  this  impressioii, 
I  have  taken  upon  myself  to  promise  Captab 
Barclay,  who  is  very  dangerously  wounded,  that 
he  shall  be  landed  as  near  Lake  Ontario  as 
possible ;  and,  I  bad  no  doubt,  yon  would  allow 
me  to  parole  him  ;  he  is  under  the  impressioD, 
that  nothing  but  leaving  this  part  of  the  country 
will  save  liis  life.  There  is  also  a  number  of 
Ganadiana  among  the  prisoners—many  who 
have  fitmilies. 

I  have  the  honor,  ftc., 

0.  H.  PXBBT. 

Hon.  W.  Jones,  Sec  Navy. 

The  Retam  above  alluded  to  by  Oommodoie 
Perry,  admita  the  American  loss  to  have  been 
twenty-seven  killed,  and  ninety-six  woonded— 
total  one  ho&dred  and  twenty-throo. 
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(he  action.  That  it  appeared  that  the  greatest 
ezortiona  had  been  made  by  Captain  Barclay, 
in  equipping  and  getting  into  order  the  vessels 
under  his  command ;  that  he  was  fully  iusti- 
fled,  under  the  existing  circumstances,  in 
bringing  the  enemy  to  action;  that  the  judg- 
ment and  gallantry  of  Gapt.  Barclay  in  taking 
his  squadron  into  action,  and  during  the 
contest,  were  highly  conspicuous,  and  entitled 
him  to  the  highest  praise ;  and  that  the  whole 
of  the  officers  and  men  of  his  Majesty^s  late 
squadron  conducted  themaelvea  in  the  most 
gallant  manner;  and  the  court  did  adjudge 
the  said  Captain  Robert  Henry  Barclay,  his 
Buryiring  officers  and  men,  to  be  most  ihlly 
and  honorably  acquitted.*' 

A  great  deal  of  bombastiye  nonsense  was 
circulated  by  the  American  press '  on  the 
subject  of  Commodore  Perry's  *'  victory,"  and 
loud  was  the  crowing,  but  even  this  was  not 
recompense  enough  for  a  grateful  country,  a 
resolution  was  therefore  passed  in  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  to  the  following 
effect : 

'*  That  the  thanks  of  Congress  be,  and  the 
same  are  hereby  presented  to  Captain  Oliver 
Hazard  Perry,  and  through  him  to  the  officers, 
petty  officers,  seamen,  marines,  and  infantry 
serving  as  such,  attached  to  the  squadron 
under  his  command,  for  the  decisive  and 
QLORiocs  victory  gained  on  Lake  Erie  on  the 
10th  Sept^  in  the  year  1813,  ovsb  a  bkitish 

SQUADRON  of  SUPERIOR  PORCB." 

Tn  reference  to  the  "  tupirior  fores  "  it  is 
plain  that  Congress  had  no  grounds  whatever 
for  this  part  of  their  resolution.  No  where  in 
Commodore  Perry's  letter  will  there  be  found 
the  slightest  allusion  to  a  "  superior  force," 
and  Yankee  commanders  were  not  generally 
backward  in  asserting  their  full  claim,  and 
generally  much  more  than  their  just  claims, 
to  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  their 
countrymen.  Not  even  in  the  ready  tool  of 
government,  the  official  organ  at  Baltimore, 
is  there  to  be  found  such  assertions  as  could 
warrant  the  addition  of  this  sentence.  The 
thanks  of  Congress  were  not,  however,  deemed 
sufficient,  so  the  following  farther  resolutions 
were  unanimously  passed : 

*'  Beaahei,  That  the  president  of  the  United 
States  be  requested  to  cause  gold  medals  to 
be  Btrudc,  emblematical  of  the  action  between 
the  two  squadrons,  and  to  present  them  to 


Captain  Perry  and  Captain  Jesse  D.  Elliot,  in 
such  manner  as  will  be  most  honorable  to 
them,  and  that  the  president  be  farther  re- 
quested to  present  a  silver  medal  with  suitable 
emblems  and  devices  to  each  of  the  com- 
missioned officers  either  of  the  navy  or  army 
serving  on  board,  and  a  sword  to  each  of  the 
midshipmen  and  sailing  masters  who  so  nobly 
distinguished  themselves  on  that  memorable 
day. 

''Bsaoloel,  That  the  president  of  the 
United  States  be  requested  to  present  a  silver 
medal  with  like  emblems  and  devices  to  the 
nearest  male  relative  of  Lieutenant  Jdo 
Brooks  of  the  marines,  and  a  sword  to  the 
nearest  male  relative  of  midshipmen  Henry 
Lamb,  and  Thomas  Claxton,  Junior,  and  to 
communicate  to  them  the  deep  regret  which 
Congress  feels  for  the  loss  of  those  gallant 
men,  whose  names  ought  to  live  in  the  recol- 
lection and  affliction  of  a  grateful  countiy, 
and  whose  conduct  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
an  example  to  future  generations." 

From  the  last  resolution  it  would  appear 

that  Congress  thought  that  honor  and  medals 

were  sufficient  rewards  for  officers,  but  that 

petty  officers  and  seamen  not  being  actuated 

by  the  same  high  spirit,  required  something 

more  substantial.    It  was,  therefore,  resolvedt 

**  That  three  months'  pay  be  allowed,  exda- 

sively  of  the  common  allowance,  to  all  the 

petty  officers,  seamen,  marines  and  infantry, 

serving  as  such,  who  so  gloriously  supported 

the  honor  of  the  American  flag  under  the 

orders  of  thdr  gallant  commanders  on  that 

signal  occasion." 
This  was  a  curious  distinction  to  make  in  a 

country  like  the  United  States,  when  by  the 
constitution  all  men  are  declared  to  be  bom 
free  and  equal. 

We  have  seen  how  the  American  Govern- 
ment rewarded  their  countrymen,  let  us  now 
enquire  into  the  reward  obtained  by  Cap  taw 
Barclay  from  his  country,  what  recompense 
was  made  to  him  for  the  noble  and  chivalrous 
spirit  which  urged  him  to  seek  an  enemy  two- 
fifths  his  superior.  Captain  Barclay's  appear- 
ance at  the  Court  Martial  is  represented  to 
have  drawn  tears  from  the  spectators,  so 
mutilated  was  he.  One  arm  he  had  lost 
previously,  the  second  was  so  badly  wounded 
by  a  grape  shot,  that  it  required  artificial 
support,  besides  this  he  had  received  several 
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fl«8h  bodj  woDDdiL  ItwillacarceijbebeiioTod 
that,  nolwitltttandiDg  the  flatteriagp  sentcBoe 
•f  the  court,  $md  the  e&rmty  of  his  wouDd$, 
Captain  Bavckiy  vas  only  promoted  to  post 
xaak  hi  1884,  or  nearly  aleven  yean  after  the 
adioo* 

Wkh  tbo  ton  of  fbe  British  fleet  vnnished 

an  prospect  of  supplies 
either   of  men  or  pro- 
yisions,and  conscquentiy 
ao  hope  rematBed  that  effectual  resistsnoe 
oould  bo  oiftted  to  the  adyance  of  the  enemy, 
or  to  his  occupation  not  only  of  the  Michigan 
territory,  hot  also  the  western  portion  of  the 
penlnsvla.  In  fact  Proctor  was  at  once  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  abandoning  all  his  posi- 
tiom  beyond  Lake  Erie,  and  by  this  abandon- 
iMnt  ho  ran  the  farther  risk  of  being  deserted 
by  his  Indian  allies.    Already  had  a  vast 
aomber  of  boats  been  collected  by  the  Ameri- 
cans, ibr  the  purpose  of  conToying  the  troops, 
who  had  assembled,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Forts  Sandusky  and  Keigs,  to  the  number  of 
ten  thousand  men,  across  the  lake,  now  that 
their  success  had  left  them  undisputed  masters 
In  that  quarter,  when  General  Plroctor  found 
tt  essential  to  the  safety  of  his  troops  to  take 
immediate  measures  for  a  retreat.    A  council 
of  war  was  held,  and  the  Indian  chiefs  invited. 
At  this  council,  Oeoeral  Proctor,  after  an 
exposition    of  the  numeroial  strength  of  his 
three,  of  their  position  without  provisions  or 
other  supplies,  and  the  impracticability  of 
procuring  the  actual  necessaries  for  supporting 
life,  proposed  that,  as  It  was  utterly  impossible 
to  prevent  the  landing  of  the  enemy  in  over- 
whelming force,  the  forts  of  Detroit   and 
Amherstburg,  together  with  the  various  public 
buildings,  should    be   destroyed,  tnd    that 
the  troops  and  Indians  should  retire  on  the 
centre  divisran  at  Niagara.    It  is  much  to  be 
deplored  that  this  proposition  was  not  acted 
upon,  and  that  General  Proctor  suffered  him- 
telf  to  bo  induced  by  Tecumseth*s  mingled 
reproaches  and  entreaties  to  change  his  pur- 
pose.    Tecumseth*s  speech,  which  follows, 
18  said  to  have  been  delivered  with  great 
energy,  and  to  have  produced  the  most  star^ 
ling  effect  on  his  brother  Indians,  who  are 
described  to  have  started  up  to  a  man,  bran- 
dishing their  tomahawks  in  a  most  menacing 
manner : — 
"  Father,— -(he  thundered,)  listen  to  your 


ehildreii,  you  see  them  now  all  bcftce  you* 
The  war  be(bre  this,  our  firiUsh  father,  gave 
the  hatchet  to  has  red  children  when  onr  old 
ehieiii  were  alive^  They  ara  now  tA\  dead.  In 
that  war  owr  father  was  thrown  ob  his  back 
by  the  Aaaericans,  and  our  imher  took  thorn 
by  the  hand  without  our  knowledge,  and  we 
are  afraid  our  father  will  do  so  agai*  at  this 
time. 

"Summer  heUxn  last,  whoa  I  camo  for- 
ward with  my  red  brethres  and  was  ready  to 
take  up  the  hatchet  in  favour  of  our  iiritiah 
fiither,  we  were  told  not  to  bo  in  a  hurry- 
that  ho  had  not  yet  determined  to  fight  the 
Americans. 

"Listen I  When  vrar  was  dedared,  our 
father  stood  up  and  gave  us  the  tomahawk^ 
and  told  us  he  was  now  ready  to  strike  the 
Americans — that  he  wanted  our  assistanoo ; 
and  he  certainly  would  get  ua  our  lands  badk, 
which  the  Americans  had  taken  from  o& 

"  Listen !  Tou  told  us  at  the  same  time  to 
bring  forward  our  families  to  this  place — we 
did  so,  and  you  promised  to  take  care  of 
them,  and  that  they  should  want  for  nothing, 
while  the  men  would  go  to  fight  the  enemy— > 
that  we  were  not  to  trouble  ourselves  with 
the  enemy^s  garrisons — that  we  knew  nothing 
about  them,  and  that  our  &ther  would  attend 
to  that  part  of  the  business.  Tou  also  told 
your  red  children  that  you  would  take  good 
care  of  your  garrison  here,  which  made  our 
hearts  feel  glad. 

"Listen I  When  we  last  went  to  the 
Rapids,  it  is  true  we  gave  you  little  assistance. 
It  is  hard  to  fight  people  who  live  like  ground- 
hogs. 

"  Father — ^Listen  t  Our  fleet  has  gone  out ; 
we  know  they  have  iought ;  we  have  heard 
the  great  guns ;  but  we  know  nothing  of  what 
has  happened  to  our  father  with  one  arm. 
Our  ships  have  gone  one  way  and  we  are 
much  astonished  to  see  our  father  tying  up 
everythhig  and  preparing  to  run  away  the 
other,  without  letting  his  red  children  know 
what  his  intentions  are.  You  always  told  ub 
to  remain  here  and  take  care  of  our  lands ;  it 
made  our  hearts  glad  to  hear  that  was  your 
wish.  Our  great  father,  the  king,  is  the 
head,  and  you  represent  him.  Tou  always 
told  us  you  would  never  draw  your  foot  off 
British  ground ;  but  now,  father,  we  see  yon 
are  drawing  back,  and  we  are  sorry  to  see  our 
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Wf  lAu^t  coQipi^e  oar  Ct^i^^R  ^q4^c(  to  » 
lit  ^fiiiml,  Uiat  cileries  i^  t^  Hp^n  ^ta  l^oift 
^t  F^cn  aiy%iicei|,  it  4foj^  ^  (i^vi:^  ifs 
lqs»  it^4  r9^$  oC 

yet  iefeatpd  tn  by  hnd;  n^iHtor  ainc  W9  svtq 
thtt  thcf  ksLW9  dijBo  so  bf  wftt«r ;  w«  tbpre 
fim  vitk  to  MiB«i«  b^ro,  lti)4  fekt  oar 
«BiBir,  oboirfd  (h<)^  wukt  ibeir  «ppe«r8«ce. 
IT  tbeydeleat  ««  ve  9il  IfacHi  letefillt  VP(b 
•urfiitiiee. 

*'  At  tke  battia  of  tbe  Rafndte,  lart  w^,  Ibe 
Amerieams  eerUinlj  Moated  «s;  aad  wben 
we  retreated  to  evr  fatber'a  fort  at  (bat  plaqe, 
tbe  gateR  were  flb«t  agamflt  oa.  We  were 
oAaid  that  it  would  now  be  the  caae;  but 
iastead  oC  tiut  we  now  aee  our  BiitiBh  father 
preparng  tm  mai«h  o«t  of  hk  goniaoB. 

^'Patherl  Tou  bare  got  the  arma  and 
ammaBitioB  which  our  great  father  sent  4br  bis 
red  children.  If  you  haTe  any  idea  of  going 
away,  fgiwe  them  to  us,  and  you  may  go  in 
welcome,  for  us.  Our  Uvea  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  Great  Spirit  We  are  detenmned  to 
defend  our  lands,  and  if  it  is  his  will,  we  wish 
to  leare  our  bones  upon  them.^ 

The  scene  that  ensued  is  described  to  liave 
been  of  the  most  imposing  character.    Rich- 
ardson>  aocount  says — **  Ihe  Council  room 
was  a  large  lofty  building,  the  rauitejd  roof  of 
which  echoed  back  the  wild  ye!}  of  the  Indi- 
ans, while  die  threatening  attitude  and  di ver- 
ified costume  of  these  latter  formed  a  striking 
contrast  with  the  calm  demeanor  and  military 
garb  of  the  officers  grouped  ^tround  the  walls. 
The  most  prominent  feature  in  the  picture, 
however,    was   Tecumseth.     Habited  in  a 
dose  leather  dress,  his  athletic  proportions 
were  admirably  delineated,  ^iiile  a  large  plume 
of  white  ostrich  feathers,  by  which  he  was 
generally  distinguished,   overshadowing  his 
brow,  and  contrasting  with  the  darkness  of 
his  complexion,  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  black 
tad  piercing  eye,  gave  a  singularly  wild  find 
terrific  expression  to  his  features.    It  was  evi- 
dent that  he  could  be  terrible." 

After  some  opposition  General  Proctor  pre- 
vailed on  Tecumseth  and  bi^  brother  cbiefs  to 
anent  to  a  second  proposal,  vis.,  to  retire  om 
the  Moravian  village,  dfetant  nearly  half-way 
between  Amheratbi:r|g  and  the  outposts  of  the 


pentf^  i^yisiQq)  IR^  A^rp  await  th^  approach 
of  th^  f^W^ 

Tbip  opur^e  of  ^k/^  hayin|g  bfoen  decided 
^  if\l^  tfW>p«  wtre  imiQ^tately  set  about  de- 
strct^ng  tbe  fqrtifksationa,  j^nd  Yf^nous  public 

Wldji^gp  in  Detroit  *pd  4l"h®'^'»^^^r&  ^ 
(hese  plaoy^e  presented  for  noipe  tim^  ^  scene 
pf  cruel  ddsolatioD.  AU  stores  that  it  was 
darned  $m|K»^t)l^  ip  poye  w^x^  <y)mfnit^cd 
U>  the  fiamefi.  Ti^e  work  of  deipplitjon  having 
been  completed,  and  the  baggage  waggons 
aid  boata  aent  ofi  in  adu^o^  tbo  troops  com- 
menced their  ijn«rcb ;  and  never  was  a  march 
set  out  on,  under  more  dispiriting  circum- 
stance 

iphe  situation  of  the  men  was  deplorable 
in  the  extreme;  they  bad  bo^n  for  some  time 
pn  short  alk>wi|noe;  and  even  their  pay  had 
not  been  regularly  received.  Arrears  were 
due,  to  some  for  eix,  and  to  others  for  nine 
months.  A  Cfnadian  winter  was  fast  ap- 
proaching, and  few  of  the  troopa  had  blan- 
kets ;  t9  all  greatcoats  were  a  lu^ry  quite 
unknown.  The  ^ame  privations  which  they 
had  experienced  during  the  winter  of  1812 
were,  therefore,  likely  to  be  doubly  felt  during 
the  ooming  season.  To  all  these  re^l  hard- 
ships was  joined  the  painful  certainty  that  the 
families  of  many  of  the  miJitia  were  exposed 
to  similar  priva^ons  at  bfMpe. 

Under  these  €lrcuni9tapces,  jthe  troops  com- 
menced their  r^tireat  towards  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, and  proceeded  up  the  Tba|sies,  a  river 
navigable  for  small  craft,  up  which  the  boata 
had  ahready  preceded  iheou  On  the  27th 
the  American  fleet,  ^composed  of  sixteen 
vessels  of  war  and  upwards  of  one  hundred 
boats,**  received  on  board  jGeneral  Harri^on^a 

■ 

division,  and  landed  it,  on  t^o  afternoon  of  the 
saifie  day,  at  a  poipt  three  miles  belpw  Am- 
fierstburg,  wbich  post  waa  reached  just  three 
days  aAer  it  had  been  evai:uated  by  the 
British. 

The  two  armies,  numerically  consulered, 
stood  thus — The  British  retreating  force  con- 
sisted of  about  eight  hundred  and  thirty  men, 
exclusive  of  0.ye  hundred  Indians;  tl^e  Ame- 
ricans mustered  fully  five  thousand  men. 

We  have  adopted  Jameses  statement  of  the 
American  force,  a^  he  aeems  to  have  been  at 
mucii  trouble  in  arriving  at  something  like  the 
truth.  **  The  number  of  American  troops,** 
says  Japes^  "with  which  General  Harrison 
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80  s&nguinely  expected  to  overthrow  Geoeral 
Proctor*8  army  does  not  appear,  either  in 
General  Harrison's  letter  or  in  any  of  the  Am- 
erican accounts,  minute  as  they  are  in  other 
leas  important  particulars.  Perhaps,  bj  put- 
ting together  such  items  of  numbers  as,  in 
the  general  plan  of  concealment,  may  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  different  editors, 
we  shall  get  within  okb  or  two  thousands  that 
landed  below  Amherstburg  *  without  opposi- 
tion.* »' 

By  following  out  this  plan,  James  has  ar- 
rived at  the  number  which  we  have  adopted 
above. 

The  British  movements  were  extremely 
slow,  as  they  appear  to  have  been  encum* 
bered  with  a  very  unnecessary  amount  of 
baggage,  and,  when  they  arrived  at  the 
Moravian  village,  the  pursuing  party  was  but 
a  few  leagues  behind. 
This  village,  situated  on  a  small  plain. 


the   American    backwoodsman  rides  better 
than  any  other  people ;  a  musket  or  rifle  is 
no   impediment,   he    being  accustomed    to 
cany  them   on  horseback  from  his  eariiest 
youth.    The  Indians  knew  this  as  well  as 
Genera]  Harrison,  and  it  is  not  probable  but 
that  they  put  General  Proctor  in  possession  of 
the  fact — so  acute  an  observer  as  Teeumseth 
was  not  likely  to  leave  his  commander  in  the 
daric  on  so  important  a  point    The  British 
regulars  on  the  other  hand  were  just  as  ffl 
suited  ior  this  irregular  kind  of  bosh  fight- 
ing, where  their  taetics  and  prerious  tmining 
would  be  useless,  as  Iheir  opponents  were 
the  reverse.    Taking,  then,  all  these  points 
into  consideration  general  Proctor's  manoeuvres 
are  more  and  more  difficult  to  be  accounted 
for,  especially  when  we  remember  that  all 
his  former  operations  bad  been  marked  by 
decision  and  clear-sightednesa    Richardson 
who  was  present  at  the  battle,  says  *'  on  the 


offered  every  facility  for  defence,  being  skirted 
on  one  side  by  a  thick  w«x>d  highly  favorable 
to  the  operations  of  the  Indians,  and  on  the 
other  by  the  Thames,  while  immediately  in 
fh>nt,  a  deep  ravine,  covered  with  brushwood, 
and  capable  of  being  commanded  by  artillery, 
presented  an  obstacle  peculiarly  unfavorable 
to  the  passage  of  cavalry,  of  which  a  large 
portion  of  the  advancing  columns  consisted. 

It  is  impossible  to  understand  the  motives 
which  could  have  induced  General  IVoctor  to 
abandon  his  original  plan  of  making  a  stand 
at  this  point,  and  withdrawing  his  troops  into 
the  heart  of  a  wood.  It  could  scarcely  have 
been  that  he  expected  by  this  means  to  render 
the  cavalry,  of  which  reports  averred  this 
major  portion  of  the  pursuing  force  to  conuFt, 
comparatively  useless,  as,  had  even  General 
Proctor  been  ignorant  of  the  material  out  of 
which  the  American  cavalry  was  formed,  the 
Indians  were  not  in  the  same  state  of  ignor- 
ance, and  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  but 
that  this  very  point  was  discussed  at  the  meet- 
ing, when  Teeumseth  urged  the  impolicy  of  a 
retreat 

In  General  Harrison's  despatch  *  he  says, 

*  From  majar^en,  Harri»on  to  the  AfMriean 

tecretary  at  var. 

Head-qaarters,  Detroit,  Oct  9th,  1818. 
Sib, — In  my  letter  from  Sandwich  of  the  80tli 
ultimo,  I  did  myself  the  honor  to  inform  you  that 
I  was  preparing  to  puiaue  the  enemy  the  follow- 


ftth,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  aAomoon,  we  were 
within  two  miles  of  the  Moravian  village,  bat 
in  defiance  of  that  repeated  experince  which 
should  have  taught  us  the  hopelessness  of 
combating  a  concealed  enemy,  the   troops 
were  ordered  to  defile  into  the  heart  of  a 
wood,  not  very  close  it  is  true,  yet  through 
the  interstices  of  which  it  was  impossible  for 
(he  view  to  extend  itself  to  a  distance  of  more 
than  twenty  paces,  much  less  to  discover  ob- 
jects bearing  so  close  a  resemblance  to  the 
bark  and  foliage  of  the  trees  and  bushes,  as 
the  costume  of  the   Americans ;  whereas  on 
the  contrary,  the  glaring  red  of  the  British 
troops  formed  a  point,  in  relief^  on  which  the 
eye  could  not  fail  to  dwell." 

James  does  not  seem  to  consider  the 
position  to  have  been  unfavourable.  He  says 
"this  position  was  considered  an  excellent 
one;  as  the  enemy,  however  numerous  his 
force  could  not  turn  the  flank  of  the  British, 
or  present  a  more  extended  front  than 
theirs,"  we  are  rather  pleased  to  be  able  to 
bring  forward  even  so  slight  a  palliation  as 
James*  opinion,  of  that  unlucky  affair,  wa 
have  not  been  able  to  find  in  any  other   in- 


ing  day.  From  various  causes,  however,  I 
unable  to  put  the  troops  in  motion  until  tha 
morning  of  the  22nd  inst,  and  then  to  take  with 
me  only  about  140  of  the  regular  troops— John- 
son's mounted  regiment,  and  such  of  governor 
Selby's  volunteen  as  were  fit  for  a  rapid  march. 
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stonce,  ewem  the  shadow  of  an  excuse  offered. 
Christie  says  "  this  disaster  to  the  Briiish 
arms,  seems  not  to  hare  been  pslliated  by 
these  precautions,  and  the  presence  of  mind, 
which,  even  in  defeat  reflect  lustre  on  a  com- 
mander. The  bridge  and  roads  in  the  rear 
of  the  retreating  army  were  left  entire,  while 
its  progress  was  regarded  by  a  useless  and 
cnmbniif  load  of  baggage.  Whether  the 
omission  sprang  from  an  erroneous  contempt 
of  the  enemy,  or  from  disobedience  of  thi' 
orders  of  the  commanding  officer  is  not  well 


the  whole  amounting  to  about  8600  men.  To 
genera!  M*Artbur,  (with  about  700  elFecuves)  the 
protecting  of  this  place  and  the  sick  was  com- 
mitted ;  general  Gass*s  brigade,  and  the  corps  of 
Beatonant-col.  Ball  were  left  at  Sandwich,  with 
orders  to  follow  me  as  soon  as  the  men  received 
their  knapsacks  and  b'atiketa,  which  had  been 
lef<  on  an  island  in  Lake  Erie. 

The  unavoidable  delay  at  Sandwich  was  at- 
tended with  no  disadvantage  to  us.  General 
Proctor  had  posted  himself  at  DalsonV,  on  the 
right  side  of  the  Thames,  (or  Trench)  56  miles 
from  this  place,  which  I  was  informed  he  intended 
to  fortify,  and  wait  to  receive  me.  He  must  have 
believed,  however,  that  I  had  no  disposition  to 
follow  him,  or  that  he  had  secured  my  continu- 
ance here,  by  the  reports  that  were  circulated 
that  the  Indiana  would  attack  and  destrov  this 
place  upon  the  advance  of  the  army,  as  he  ne- 
glected the  breaking  up  the  bridges  until  the 
night  of  the  8iid  instant.  On  that  night  our 
army  reached  the  river,  which  is  25  mites  from 
Sandwich,  and  is  one  of  four  streams  crossing  our 
route,  over  all  of  which  are  bridges ;  and  they 
being  deep  and  muddy,  are  rendered  unfordable 
for  a  conaiderable  distance  into  the  country. 
The  bridgu  here  was  found  entire;  and  in  the 
moniing  I  proceeded  w!th  Johnson's  regi  nent  to 
save,  if  possible,  the  others.  At  the  second 
bridge,  over  a  branch  of  the  river  Thames,  we 
were  fortunate  enough  to  capture  a  lieutenant  of 
dragoons  and  1 1  privates,  who  had  been  sent  by 
general  Procter  to  destroy  them.  From  the  pri- 
soners, I  learned  that  the  third  bridge  was  broken 
up,  and  that  the  enemy  had  no  certain  informa 
tion  of  our  advance.  The  bridge  having  been 
imperfectly  destroyed,  was  soon  repaired,  and 
the  army  encamped  at  Drake^s  Farm,  four  miles 
below  DalJBn's. 

The  riir^  Thames,  along  the  banks  of  which 
our  route  lay,  is  a  fine  deep  stream,  navigable 
for  vessels  of  a  considerable  burthen,  after  the 
passage  of  the  bar  at  its  mouth,  over  which  there 
is  six  and  a  half  feet  of  water. 

The  baggage  of  the  army  was  brought  from 
Detroit  in  boats,  protected  by  three  gun-boats, 
which  commodore  Perry  had  furnished  for  the 
purpose,  as  well  as  to  cover  the  passage  of  the 
army  over  the  Thames,  or  the  months  of  its  tri 
batary  streams;  the  bank  being  low  and  the 
country  generally  (prairie.^)  as  far  as  Dalson's, 
these  vessels  were  well  calculated  for  that  purpose 
Above  Dalsony  however,  the  character  of  ihe  riv- 


understood.'*  We  are  however  anticipating, 
as  we  have  not  yet  given  an  account  of  the 
ba'to.  if  w<:  may  so  call  it. 
T.ie  tispofiition  of  the  troops  is  a  point  disputed 
One  author  asserts  that  the  line  formed  an  ob- 
tjse  angle;  Thompson,  that  the  line  was 
8'.raight  Christie  strange  to  say  gives  as 
Prootor^s  position,  the  identical  one  which 
we  have  been  lamenting  that  he  did  not  oc> 
cupy.  Richardson  was  present  on  the 
occasion,  as  he  was  taken  prisoner  on  the 
field  of  battle ;  following  him,  therefore,  we 

er  and  adjacent  country  is  considerably  cha^gedk 
The  former,  though  still  deep,  is  very  narrow, 
and  its  banks  high  and  woody.  The  commodore 
and  myself,  therefore,  agreed  upon  the  propriety 
of  leaving  the  boats  under  the  guard  ot  150  in- 
fantry ;  and  I  determined  to  trust  to  fortune  and 
the  bravery  of  my  troops  to  effect  the  passage 
of  the  river.  Below  a  place  called  Ghaiham, 
and  four  miles  above  Dalson's,  is  the  third  an- 
fordable  branch  of  the  Thames ;  the  brsdge  over 
its  mouth  had  been  taken  up  by  the  Indians,  as 
well  as  that  at  McGregor's  Mills,  one  mile  above. 
Several  huitdred  of  the  Indians  remained  to  dis- 
pute our  passage ;  and  upon  the  arrival  of  the 
advanced  guard,  commenced  a  heavy  fire  from 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  creek,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  river.  Believing  that  the  whole  force  of  the 
enemy  was  there,  I  halted  the  array,  formed  ia 
order  of  battle,  and  brought  up  our  two  6-pouud* 
ers  to  cover  the  party  that  were  ordered  to  cover 
the  bridge.  A  few  shot  from  those  pieces  soon 
drove  off  the  Indians,  and  enabled  us  in  two 
hours  to  repair  the  bridge  and  cros^  the  troops. 
Colonel  Johnson's  mounted  regiment,  being  upon 
the  right  of  the  army,  had  seized  the  remains  of 
the  bridge  at  the  mills  under  a  heavy  fire  from 
the  Indians.  Our  loss  upon  this  occasion  was 
two  killed,  and  three  or  four  wounded ;  that  of 
the  enemy  was  ascertained  to  be  considerably 
greater.  A  house  near  the  bridge,  conUining  a 
very  considerable  number  of  muskets  had  been 
set  on  fire;  but  it  was  extinguished  by  our 
troops,  and  the  arms  saved.  At  the  first  farm 
at>ove  the  bridge,  we  found  one  of  the  enemy's 
vessels  on  fire,  loaded  with  arms,  ordnance,  and 
other  valuable  stores ;  and  learned  they  were  a 
few  miles  a-head  of  us,  still  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  with  a  great  body  of  Indians.  At 
Bowles'  Farm,  four  miles  from  the  bridge,  we 
halted  for  the  night,  found  two  other  vessels  and 
a  large  distillery  filled  with  ordnance,  and  other 
valuable  stores,  to  an  immense  amount,  in  flames; 
it  was  impossible  to  put  out  the  fire ;  two  24- 
pounders,  with  their  carriages,  were  taken,  and 
a  large  quantity  of  ball  and  shells  of  varions 
sizes.  The  army  was  put  in  motion  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  5th.  I  pushed  on  in  advance 
with  the  mounted  regiment,  and  requested  go* 
vernor  Shelby  to  follow  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible with  the  hifantry.  The  governor's  zeal, 
and  that  of  hi:i  men,  enabled  them  to  keep  np 
with  the  cavalry,  and  by  nine  o'clock  we  were  at 
Arnold's  mills,  having  taken  in  the  course  of  the 
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may  safely  record  that  the  British  wer^ 
drawn  uf>  in  line,  in  a  woo<],  not  a  very  greax 
distance  from  the  Moraii-in  aalUeiiiAni,  wU^i 
the  Indiana  od  th^  right,  and  a  aiz  pounder 
on  the  left 

The  whole  Briti^  force  ihu9  drawn  up 
amounted  to  lour  hundred  and  seventy  six. 
Originally  it  numbered  ahout  eight  bundr4:(i 
and  foKy— but  of  those  one  handned  an^ 
floventy  four  had  been  just  captured  in  the 
batteaux,    and    iMarly   one    hundred    an^ 


80V«nty  sKero  atther  ia  the  hospital  or  wove 
QO  duty  guarding  the  baggage. 

The  American  foroe,  even  hy  their  own 
admigfiioot  mustered  twelva  hundred  cavalry, 
nineteen  hundred  and  flftv  infantry,  aad  some 
one  hundred  and  fifty  ludiaus,  thus,  .exclusive 
of  ofBcers,  out  numbering  Proctor's  foirce 
seven-fold.  General  Harrison  drew  up  his 
foroes  in  two  imes»  sad  commenced  tlm  at^ 
tack  by  a  simultaneous  charge  on  both  British 
and  Indians,  in  both  casss  the  fint  charge 


morning,   two  gun-boats  and  several  batteau]^, 
loa<led  with  provisions  and  ampiuuition. 

A  rapid  bend  oi  the  river  at  Arnold's  (nil!?, 
affords  the  only  fording  to  be  met  with  for  a  con- 
siderable aiaUnce ;  but  upon  examination,  it  was 
lound  too  deep  for  the  iufuntry.    Having,  how- 
ever, fortunately  taken  two  or  three  boat!  and 
some  Indian  canoes,  on  the  spot,  and  obliging 
the  lioraemen  to  take  a  footman  behind  each,  the 
whole  were  safely  proised  by  12  o'elock.    Eight 
miles  from  the  crossing  we  psssed  a  farm,  where 
a  part  of  the  British  troops  bad  encamped  the 
night  before,  under  the  command  of  colonel  War- 
burton.    The  detachment  with  general  Proctor 
was  stationed  near  to,  and  fronting  the  Moravian 
town,  four  miles  higher  up.    Being  now  certainly 
near  the  enemy,  I  directed  the  advance  of  John- 
son's regiment  to  a  celerate  their  march  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  intelligence.    The  officer 
pomnianding  it,  in  4  short  time,  sent  to  inform 
me,  tliat  his  progress  was  stopped  by  the  enemy, 
who  weie  formed  across  our  line  of  mirch.  One  of 
the  enemy's  waggoners  being  a|so  taken  prisoner, 
|rom  the  information  received  from  him,  and  my 
own  observation,  aasisted  by  some  of  my  officers, 
I  soon  aacertaiued  enough  of  their  position  and 
order  of  battle,  to  determine  that  which  it  was 
proper  for  me  to  adopt. 

I  have  the  honour  hereivith  to  enclose  you  my 
general  order  of  the  27th  ult.  prescribing  tlie 
order  of  march  and  of  buttle,  when  the  whole  of 
the  army  should  act  together.    But  as  the  num- 
)b^^  and  description  of  the  troops  had  been  essen- 
UaJly  changed,  since  the  issuing  of  the  order,  it 
became  necessary  to  inake  a  corresponding  alter- 
ation in  their  didposition.    Frono  the  p'ace  where 
our  army  was  last  haled^  to  the  Moravian  town, 
a  distance  of  abopt  three  miles  and  a  half,  the 
road  pa-i^ei  through  a  beach  foreat  without  any 
i^learing,  and  fof  the  first  two  niiles  near  to  the 
fi^er.    ^t  from  2  to  800  yards  from  the  river,  a 
swamp  extends  parallel  to    it,  throughout  the 
yhole    distance.    The   intermediate   ground  iti 
4ry,  and  although  the  trees  are  tolerably  thick,  it 
10  in  many  places  clear  of  underbrush.    Across 
Ihis  strip  of  land,  their  left  ^ppuyed  upon  the 
iriver,  supported  by  artillery  placed  in  the  wood, 
their  right  iu  Uie  swarap,  covered  by  the  who's 
^nf  their  Indian  force,  the  Bfiti«h  troops  were 
4iswn  up. 

The  troops  at  my  disposal  consisted  of  about 
I2li)  re<;uUrs,  of  the  27th  regiment,  five  brigades 


600  men,  and   colonel  Johnson**   Mgimsnt  of 

mounted  infantry,  makiitg.  in  the  whole  an  ag^ 
gregate  something  above  8000.  Ko  dispodtion 
of  an  army  o|>posed  to  an  Indian  force  can  bs 
safe,  unless  it  is  secured  on  the  flanks  and  in  ths 
rear.  I  had  therefore  no  difficulty  in  arranging 
the  infantry  conformably  to  my  general  order  of 
battle  Q^neral  Trotter's  brigade  of  500  men 
formed  the  front  line,  his  right  upon  ths  road, 
and  bis  left  upon  the  s^ramp.  General  lying's 
brigade  as  a  second  line,  ISO  yards  in  the  rear  of 
Trotter's;  and  Child's  brigade,  as  a  corps  pf  re- 
serve, in  the  rear  of  iL  These  three  brigades 
formed  the  command  of  major-general  Henry; 
the  whole  of  general  Desha*8  division,  consisting 
of  two  brigades,  were  formed  m  potenee  upon 
the  left  of  Trotter. 

^liilst  I  was  engaged  in  forroiag  the  infantry, 
I  had  directed  colonel  Johnson's  regiment,  which 
was  still  in  fronts  to  form  in  two  lines  opposite  to 
that  of  the  enemy  ;  aod  upon  the  advance  of  ths 
infantry,  tp  take  ground  tp  the  left;  and,  :orm- 
ing  upon  that  flank,  to  endeavour  to  turn  the 
right  of  the  Indians.     A  moments  reflection, 
however,  convinced  me,  that  from  the  thickness 
of  the  wood,  and  swampiness  of  the  ground,  they 
would  be  unable  to  do  any  thing  on  horseback, 
and  that  there  if  as  no  time  to  dismount  them, 
nnd  place  their  horses  in  security.;  I  therefore 
determined  to  oppose  my  left  to  the  Indians,  and 
to  bretk  the  British  line,  at  once,  by  a  charge 
of  the  mounted  infantry ;  the  measure  was  not 
sanctioned  by  any  thing  that  I  had  seen  or  heard 
of,   but  I  was  fully  convinced  that  it  would  suc- 
ceed.   The  American  back-woodsmen  ride  better 
In  the  woods  than  fny  other  people.    A  musket 
or  rifle  is  no  impediment,  they  beii:g  accustomed 
to  carry  them  on  horseback  trom  their  earliest 
youth.    I  was  persuaded,  too,  that  the  enemy 
would  be  quite  unprepared  for  th^r^hock,  and 
that  they  could  not  resist  it.      C^^tPrmably  to 
this  idea,   I  directed  the  regiment  to  be  drawn 
up  in  close  column,  with  its  right  at  the  distance 
of  50  yards  from  the  road,  (that  it  might  be  hi 
some  measure  protected  by  the  trees  from  the 
artillery,)  its  Ijef^  upon  the  swamp,  and  to  charge 
at  full  speed  as  soon  as  the  enemy  delivered  their 
fire.    The  few  regular  troops,  under  their  coIo> 
Ujol,  (Paul,)  occupied,  in  column  of  sections  of 
four,   the  small  space  between    the  road    and 
the    river,    for    the    purpose    of   seizing    the 
enemy's  artillery:  $ad  some  10  or  12  friendly 


4pf  Kentucky  volunteer  militia  infantry,  under  his  ,  Indians  were  <|irected  to  move  under  the  bank, 
sycslleucy  governor  Shelby,  avera^g  less  than '  The   orotohet   formed  by  the   front  line  and 
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WIS  fepdiied,  bal  a  sMond  dseided  tha  late 
of  tk»  daj,  tbo  Qritish  tiOfifMs  ^ving  way  irat, 
and  tba  bidlans  letrealing  on  saeiog  th*  fate 
of  their  alhes,  we  now  take  up  BiioktfdacMi.*-<- 
fhe  reewlt  of  an  affikv,  against  a  l^ody  of 
•noh  nttmerioal  saperiority,  and  aadisr  aucli 
oircamsttiiceSy  may  easUy  be  MiiUcipalQd.f-«- 
Closely  prefwed  on  eivery  huid,  and  prinei- 
psHy  by  a  strong  corps  of  moantad  nflemen, 
lb«  troops  were  finally  oomp^ed  to  giv«  way 
and,  oompiotely  bemmed  In  by  their  aMsilnnts^ 
had  no'  other  alteroetlre  than  to  li^  down 
their  arms*-«boiU  fifty  men  only,  with  a  sui* 
fie  officer  of  the  regiment,  (Lieat  BuUook) 
oontriTing,  when  all  was  Ijst,  to  eflbct  their 
Mcape  through  the  wood.    Oeneral  Prootor, 
■tonnted  on  an  ezoeHent  chaiiger,  and  aooom- 
panied  by  his  personal  staff,  sought  safety  in 
light  1^  the  veiy  cofofnenoement  of  the  action 
ind  being  pufsijud  fi>r    eome  hours  by  a 
detacbmont  of  mounted  Kentucky  riflemen, 
was  in  imminent  danger  of  falling  ipto  ^htf  r 
handsL 

The  main  body  of  the  enemy,  who  had  by 
this  time  succeeded  in  breaking  thi^ugh  our 
emtre,  and  had  wheeled  up,  in  order  to  take 
Ihe  lodimis  in  flank,  now  mored  rapidly  upon 
m  in  e?ery  direotion ;  so  that  the  reeistaoce 
the  light  company   had  hitherto  opposed, 


gnieral  Desha's  diTiaioa,  was  an  important  pofpt 
▲t  that .  place  the  venerable  governor  of  Ken- 
licky  was  posted,   who,  at  the  age  of  66,  pre> 
Mrves  all  the  ▼i^our  of  yoath,  the  ardent  isfal 
iriuch  distingui^ed  bisi  In  the  revolutionary 
mr,  aad  the  nndanated  bravery  whioh  he  maiii- 
teined  at  King'a  Mountaw.    With  ay  aide  de 
etmp  tha  acting'aBiiataiit  adjutant-general,  cap- 
tun  Boiler,  my  gallanA  friend  eoR|inodere  Perry 
vbo  Old  ine  the  hoooer  to  serve  aa  my  voUmteer 
aide  de  caiop,  and  brigadier  general  Caaa,  who 
having  oo  oommand,  tendered  me  hia  aaaiatanee, 
I  placed  myself  at  the  head  of  the  front  Uae  of 
bfimtry,  to  direct  the  mpvesnenta  oif  the  oavalry, 
miu>  giveihiom  the  neceaaary  aappqrt.    The 
army  had  moved  oa  in  this  order  biU  a  abort  i 
iatance,  .when  the  awHmted  mes  received  the 
ire  of  the  British  It&e,  and  were   ordered  to 
aharKe;  the  bocees  in  the  fropt  of  the  column 
recoiled  from  the  fire ;  another  was  given  by  the 
eaeoiy,  and  our  celnnm  at  length  getting  into 
laoUoD,  broke  through  the  enemy  with  an  irxe- 
listible  foroe.     In  one  minate  the  conteat  in 
front  vaa  over,  the  Britiah  oQcers  seeing  no 
lupes  of  redocing  their  disordered  ranks  to  order 
ud  oar  mounted  men  wheeling  upon  them,  and 
pouring  in  a  de^tmctive  fire,  immediately  surren- 
dered.    It  is  oertaia  thai  only  three  of  our  troops 
vsre  weended  in   the  charge*    Upon  Ithe  lelt, 
Werer,  the  contest  was  more  severe  with  the 


was  now  uttorly  hopeless  iof  any  sucoessAil 
result    Persnaded,)  moreover,  firom  the  sud- 
den  cessation  otf  tbe  flring  in  that  dlrectlofi, 
that  our  centre  sad  left,  (for  the  wood  intor- 
cepted  them  from  our  view)  haJ  been  ovor- 
eome,  we,  ai  tiie  auggestion  and  oommand  of 
Lieutenant  Hsiles,  the  onW  officer  with  uh, 
prepared  to  make  g^od  our  retreat,  but«  in- 
stead of  going  deeper  mto  the  wood  as  we 
porpoBsd,  we  mistook  our  wi^yi  ftnd  ibwsd 
ourselves  unexpectedly  in  the  road ;  when  on 
glancing  to  the  right,  we  beheld,  at  a  distanetl 
of  about  fire  hundred  yards,  the  main  body 
of  our  men  disarmed — grouped  together,  and 
surrounded  by  American  troopa    On  turning 
to  the  left,  as  we  instinctively  did,  we  saw  a 
strong  body  of  cavalry  coming  towards  us, 
evidently  returning  from  some  short  pursuit, 
and  slowly  walking  their  horses.    At  the  head 
of  these,  and  dressed  like  his  men  in  Kentucky 
hunting  fiyKsks,  was  a  ^tout  elderly  officer 
whom  we  subsequently  knew  to  be  Governor 
Shelby,  and  who,  the  moment  he  beheld  us 
emerging  fiiom  the  wood,  gallopped  forward 
and  brandishing  his  sword  over  his  head,  cried 
out  with  stentorian  lungs,  '*  surrender,  surren* 
der,  it's  no  pse  resisting,  all  your  people  are 
taken,  and  yon  had  better  surrender/'    There 
was  no  alternative.   The  channel  to  escape  bad 


Indiana.  Colonel  Johnson,  who  commanded  en 
tHe  flank  of  hia  regiment,  received  a  most  g  illing 
fire  from  them,  which  was  returned  with  great 
effect  The  Indiana  still  further  to  the  right 
advanced,  and  fell  in  with  our  front  line  of  in- 
fantry, near  its  juncUon  with  Di'sha^s  division, 
and  for  a  moment  made  some  impression  on  it. 
His  excellency  governor  Shelby,  however, 
brought  up  a  regiment  to  its  support,  and  the 
enemy  received  a  aevere  fire  in  front,  and  a  part 
c»f  Johnsons  regiment  haying  gained  their  rear, 
they  retreated  with  precipi(ation.  Tbeir  loas 
was  very  cooaiderable  in  the  action,  and  many 
were  killed  in  their  retreat, 

I  can  give  no  satisfactory  information  of  the 
number  of  Indians  that  were  in  action ;  but  there 
inost  have  been  cooaiderably  upwards  of  lOiOO.— 
From  the  documents  in  my  poaseasion,  general 
Proetor*B  official  letters,  (all  of  which  were  taken) 
and  from  the  information  of  reapectable  inhabi- 
tanta  of  this  territory,  the  Indiana  kept  in  pay  by 
the  British  wera  »ueh  more  numeroua  'han  has 
been  generally  sunpoaed.  In  it  letter  to  general 
De  Bottenborg,  of  the  S7th  ult,  general  Proctor 
speaks  of  having  prevailed  upon  moat  of  the 
lodians  to  accompany  him.  Of  theae  it  is  cer- 
tain that  (0  or  60  Wyaodott  warriors  abandoned 
him. 

The  namher  of  oor  troops  was  certainly  greater 
than  tha^  ci  the  enemy;  but  when  it  ia  recoL- 
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been  closed  by  the  horsemen  in  the  wood,  as 
well  as  those  in  the  road,  and  a  surrender  was 
unavoidable.  We  accordingly  moved  down 
to  join  our  captured  comrades,  as  directed  by 
Governor  Shelby. 

The  most  serious  loss  we  sustained  on  this 
occasion  was  that  of  the  noble  and  unfortu- 
nate Tecumseth.  Only  a  few  minutes  before 
Che  clang  of  the  American  bugles  was  heard 
ringing  through  the  forest,  and  inspiriting  to 
action,  the  haughty  GhiefVain  had  passed 
along  our  line,  pleased  with  the  manner  in 
which  his  left  was  supported,  and  seemingly 
sanguine  of  success.  He  was  dressed  in  his 
usual  deer  skin  dress,  which  admirably  dis- 
played his  light  yet  sinewy  figure,  and  in  his 
handkerchief,  rolled  as  a  turban  over  his  brow, 
was  placed  a  handsome  white  ostrich  feather, 
with  which  he  was  fond  of  decorating  himself, 
either  for  the  Hall  of  Council  or  the  battle- 
field. He  pressed  the  hand  of  each  officer  as 
he  passed,  made  some  remark  in  Shawanee, 
appropriate  to  the  occasion,  which  was  suffi- 
ciently understood  by  the  expressive  signs 
accompanying  them,  and  then  passed  away 
for  over  irom  our  view.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  engagement,  he  had  been  personally  op- 
posed to  Colonel  Johnson,  commanding  the 
American    mounted    riflemen,    and   having 

lected  that  tbey  had  chosen  a  position,  ^hat 
effectually  secured  their  flank,  which  it  was  im- 
possible for  us  to  turn,  and  that  we  could  not 
present  to  them  a  Hoe  more  extended  than  their 
own,  it  will  not  be  considered  arrogant  to  claim 
for  my  troops  the  palm  of  superior  bravery. 

(Uere  follows  an  ecconium  upon  the  officers 

generally.) 

Major  Wood,  of  the  engineers,  already  distls- 
tinguished  at  Fort-Meigs,  attended  the  army 
with  two  6-pounders.  Having  no  use  for  them 
in  action,  he  joined  in  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy, 
and  with  major  Payne  of  the  mounted  regimeut 
two  of  my  aides  de  camp,  Todd  and  Chambers, 
and  three  privates,  continued  it  for  several  miles 
after  the  rest  of  the  troops  had  halted,  and  made 
many  prisoners. 

I  left  the  army  before  an  official  return  of  the 
prisoners,  or  that  of  the  killed  and  wounded  was 
made  out.  It  was,  however,  ascertained  that  the 
former  amounted  to  601  regulars,  including  25 
officers.  Oar  loss  is  seven  killed,  and  22 
wounded,  6  of  whom  have  since  died.  Of  the 
British  troops,  12  were  killed,  and  22  wounded. 
'  The  Indians  suffered  roost,  88  of  them  having 
been  found  upon  the  ground,  besides  those  killed 
on  the  retreat. 

On  the  day  of  the  action,  six  pieces  of  brass 
artillery  were  taken,  and  two  iron  24-pounders 


severely  wounded  that  officer  with  a  ball  from 
his  rifle,  was  in  the  act  of  springing  upon  him 
with  his  tomahawk,  when  his  adversary  drew 
a  pistol  from  his  belt  and  shot  him  dead  <m 
the  spot  It  has  since  been  denied  by  the 
Americans  that  the  hero  met  his  death  fnna 
the  hands  of  Colonel  JohnsoA.  Such  was  the 
statement  on  the  day  ot  the  action,  nor  was 
it. ever  contradicted  at  that  period.  There  is 
every  reason  to  infer  thon  that  the  merit,  Qi 
any  merit  could  attach  to  the  destruction  of 
all  that  was  noble  and  generous  in  savage  life) 
of  haying  killed  Tecumseth,  rests  with  Colonel 
Johnson.  The  merit  of  baring  flayed  the 
body  of  the  fallen  brive,  and  made  raaor 
strops  of  his  skin,  rests  with  his  immediate 
followers.  This  too  has  been  denied,  but  de- 
nial is  vain. 

-^.       ,        ...  No   affair   during    the 

Disoussion  relative        ,    ,  ,    ,  ,    .  . 

to  the  afflur  at  the    whole  war  led  to  such  bit* 

Moravian  town.  .  ^    •     a*  ..i.  & 

ter  recnmmation   as  thai 

at  the  Moravian  town.  The  first  and  princi- 
pal cause  of  this  was  the  general  order  issued 
by  Sir  George  Prevost,  which  reflected  very 
severely  on  the  41st  regiment  It  is  difficult 
to  apportion  the  censure  which  the  document 
deserves,  or  to  ascertain  whether  Sir  G.  Pre- 
vost or  Gen.  Proctor  is  the  more  blameworthy . 

the  day  before.  Several  others  were  discovered 
in  the  Viver,  and  can  be  easily  procured.  Of  the 
brass  pieces,  three  are  the  trophies  of  our  revo« 
lutionary  war ;  they  were  taken  at  Saratoga  and 
Tork,  and  surrendered  by  general  Hull.  The 
number  of  small  arms  taken  by  us  and  destroyed 
by  the  enemy,  must  amount  to  upwards  of  6000; 
most  of  them  had  been  ours,  and  had  been  taken 
by  the  enemy  at  the  surrender  of  Detroit,  at  the 
river  Raisin,  and  colonel  Dudley's  defeat.  I 
bilieve  the  enemy  retain  no  other  military  trophy 
of  their  victories  than  the  standard  of  the  4th 
regiment  They  were  not  magnanimous  enough 
to  bring  that  of  the  41st  regiment  into  the  field| 
or  it  would  have  been  taken. 

Tou  have  been  informed,  sir,  of  the  condnol 
of  the  troops  under  my  contmand  in  action.  It 
srivea  me  great  pleasure  to  inform  you,  that  they 
merit  also  the  approbation  of  their  country  for 
their  conduct,  in  submitting  to  the  greatest  pii- 
vation  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness. 

The  infantry  were  entirely  without  tents,  and 
for  several  days  the  whole  anny  subsisted  open 
iresh  beef,  without  either  bread  or  salt. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be  &e. 

W.  H.  HARRISON, 

General  John  Armstrong, 
secretary  of  War. 

P.  S.  General  Proctor  escaped  by  the  flee^ 
ness  of  hid  horses,  escorted  by  40  dragoons,,  and 
a  number  of  mounted  Indians. 
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CJeocnl  Order,  Head  Quarter8»  Montreal — 

MoY.  24th  1818. 

His  EzoelleDCj  the  Commander  of  the 
Forces  has  receWed  an  official  report  from 
Major  General  Proctor  of  the  affair  whioh 
took  placo  on  the  6th  October,  near  the  Mo- 
iiTian  TiUage,  and  he  has  in  vain  sought  in 
it  for  grounds  to  palliate  the  report  made  to 
His  Excellency  by  Staff  Acljutant  Reiffenstein, 
ipon  which  the  (General  Order  of  the  18tb 
October  was  founded — on  the  contrary,  that 
statement  remains  confirmed  in  all  theprio- 
dptl  events  which  marked  that  disgraceful  day; 
the  precipitancy  with  which  the  Staff  Adju- 
tant retreated  from  the  field  of  action,  pi  e- 
Tonted  his  ascertaining  the  loss  sustained  by 
the  division  on  that  occasion ;  it  also  led  hiip 
most  grossly  to  exaggerate  the  enemy^s  force, 
and  to  misrepresent  the  conduct  of  the  Indian 
Warriors  who,  instead  of  retreating  towards 
Machedash,  as.be  had  stated,  gallantly  main- 
tuned  the  con  flict,  under  their  brave  Chief 
Tecumseth,  and  in  turn  harassed  the  Ameri- 
can Army  on  its  retreat  to  lietroit. 

The  subjoined  return  states  the  loss  the 
right  division  has  sustained  in  the  action  of 
the  fleet  on  Lake  Erie,  on  the  10th  September 
ind  in  the  affair  of  the  6  th  of  October,  near 
the  Moravian  village,  in  the  latter  but  very 
few  appear  to  have  been  rescued  by  an  honor- 
able death,  from  the  ignominy  of  passing  un- 
der the  American  yoke,  nor  are  there  many 
whose  wounds  plead  in  miiigation  of  this  re- 
proach. The  right  division  appears  to  have 
been  encumbered  with  an  unmanageable  load 
of  nnnecessary,  and  forbidden  private  bag- 
gaje — ^while  the  requisite  arrangements  for 
the  expedition,  and  certain  conveyance  of  the 
ammunition  and  provisions,  sole  objects  wor- 
thy of  consideration,  appear  to  have  been  to- 
tally neglectedy  as  well  as  all  those  ordinary 
measures  resorted  to^  by  officers  of  intelli- 
gence, to  retard  and  impede  the  advance  of  a 
pursuing  enemy.  The  result  affords  but  too 
lata!  a  proof  of  this  unjustifiable  neglect  The 
right  division  had  quitted  Sandwich  on  its  re- 
treat, on  the  26th  September,  having  had 
ample  time,  for  every  previous  arrangement, 
to  facilitate  and  secure  that  movement  On 
the  2nd  October  following,  the  enemy  pursued 

by  the  same  route,  and  on  the  4th  succeeded 
b  capturing  all  the  stores  of  the  division,  and 
OB  the  following  day,  attacked  and  defeated 
tt  almost  whlMmt  a  struggle. 


With  heart^felt  pride  and  satisfaction  the 
Commander  of  the  Forces  had  lavished  on  tho 
Right  Division  of  this  Army,  that  tribute  of 
praise  which  was  so  justly  due  to  its  former 
gallantry  and  steady  discipline.  It  is  with 
poignant  grief  and  mortification  that  he  now 
beholds  its  well-earned  laurels  tarnished,  and 
its  conduct  calling  loudly  for  reproach  and 
censure. 

The  Commander  of  the  Forces  appeals  to 
the  genuine  feelings  of  the  British  soldier 
from  whom  he  neither  conceals  the  extent  of 
the  loss  the  Army  has  suffered,  nor  the  hr 
more  to  be  lamented  injury  it  has  sustained, 
in  its  wounded  honor^  confident  that  but  one 
sentiment  will  animate  every  breast,  and  thai 
seealous  to  wash  out  tho  stain  which,  by  a 
most  extraordinary  infatuation,  has  fallen  on 
a  formerly  deserving  portion  of  the  Army, 
all  will  vie  to  emulate  the  glorious  achieve- 
ments recently  performed,  by  a  small  but 
high  spirited  and  well  disciplined  division, 
led  by  officers  possessed  of  enterprise,  intellip 
gence,  and  gallantry,  nobly  evincing  what 
British  soldiers  can  perform,  when  susceptiblo 
of  no  fear,  but  that  of  failing  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duty. 

His  Excellency  considers  it  an  act  of  jus- 
tice, to  exonerate  most  honorably  from  this 
censure  the  brave  soldiers  of  the  right  divi- 
sion who  wore  serving  as  marines  on  board 
the  squadron  on  Lake  Erie.  The  commander 
of  the  forces  having  received  the  official  re- 
port of  Capt  Barclay  of  the  action  which 
took  place  on  Lake  Erie  on  the  10th  Sep- 
tember, when  that  gallant  officer,,  from  cir- 
cumstances of  imperious  necessity,  was  com- 
pelled to  seek  the  superior  force  of  the  ene- 
my, and  to  maintain  an  arduous  and  long 
contested  action  under  circumstances  of  ac- 
cumulating ill  fortune. 

Captain  Barclay  represents  that  the  wind| 
which  was  favorable  early  in  the  day,  sud- 
denly changed,  giving  the  enemy  the  wcathsr- 
gage,  and  that  this  important  advantage  was^ 
shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the  en- 
gagement, heightened  by  the  Ikll  of  Captain 
finnis,  the  commander  of  the  Queen  Char* 
!otte.  In  the  death  of  that  intrepid  and  in- 
telligent officer.  Captain  Barclay  laments  tiia 
loss  of  his  main  support  The  fall  of  Cap- 
tain Finnis  was  soon  followed  by  that  of  Lieut 
Siokoe,  whose  countiy  was  deprived  of  bis 
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8^*Vi<56S  at  this  te^y  criUMl  fwri^d  of  IIm  «c- 
ti6R,  Inlying  tkecommftiifdof  thei^aeeftOiuuv 
]6tt6  to  ProviAoiCil  Lieat^afit  Ilrvkie)  Who 
cMiducted  farmself  with  gteat  ccuinse,  but 
Win  too  liftiited  in  experience  to  supply  the 
plttte  of  flttch  an  officer  as  Oapt  FihaIb,  and 
in  ^naefuenoe  this  veeiMl  prored  of  fiiir  leaa 
assistance  than  might  be  expected* 

The  action  commenced  about  a  quarter  be* 
fere  twelve  o*olock,  and  continued  with  great 
iwy  until  half  past  two,  when  the  American 
dtmnaodore  quitted  his  ship,  which  Btruck 
shortly  after,  to  thai  commanded  by  Capt 
Barclay  (the  Detroit)  Hitherto  the  deter- 
mined valor  displayed  by  the  British  squad- 
ron had  surmounted  every  disadvantage,  and 
the  day  was  in  oar  Civor ;  bat  the  contest  had 
arrived  at  that  period  when  valor  alone  was 
onavftiling — the  Detroit  and  Queen  Charlotte 
were  perfect  wrecks,  and  required  the  utmost 
sldU  of  seamanship,  while  the  commanders 
and  second  officers  of  every  vessel  were  either 
killed  or  wounded:  not  more  than  fifty  Brit* 
ish  seamen  were  diq>er8ed  in  the  crews  of  the 
squadron,  and  of  these  a  great  proportion 
had  fallen  in  the  oonflici 

The  American  Commodore  made  a  gallant, 
and  but  too  successful  an  effort  to  regain  the 
day.  His  second  lat^est  vessel,  the  Niagara, 
had  suffered  little,  and  his  numerous  gun-boats 
which  had  proved  the  greatest  source  of  annoy- 
ance during  the  action,  were  all  uniijured. 

Lieutenant  Garland,  First  Lieutoiant  of 
the  Detroit,  being  mortally  wounded,  previ- 
ous to  the  wonnds  of  Captain. Barclay,  oblig- 
ing him  to  quit  the  deck,  it  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Lieutenant  Inglis,  to  whose  intrepidity  and 
conduct  the  highest  praise  is  given,  to  sur- 
render His  Mijesty's  ship,  when  all  ^rther 
resistance  had  become  unavailing. 

The  enemy,  by  having  the  weather  gage, 
were  enabled  to  choose  their  distance,  and 
thereby  avail  themselves  of  the  gp'eat  advan- 
tage thoy  derived  in  a  superiority  of  heavy 
long  guns,  but  Captain  Barclay  attributes 
the  resut  of  the  day,  to  the  unpre^ented 
fftll  of  every  commander,  and  second  in  com* 
mand,  and  the  veiy  small  number  of  able 
seamen  left  in  the  squadron,  at  a  moment 
when  the  judgment  of  the  officer,  and  ekilftil 
exertions  of  the  sailors,  were  most  imminently 
called  for. 

To  the  British  seamen  Captain  Barclay  be- 


sto^l«  ttie  MghsBt  )miB»*«4Ak»e  ifts^Mhsteii 
like  Biitkh  uain$n.  From  the  officers  and 
soMera  of  ihe  regular  toees  aervhig  as  osa- 
riaeB,  Captein  BardayeoEperltoeed  every  sn^ 
port  wf tbin  theftr  powetiaad  Staltea  Chat  thelf 
conduct  has  ekdted  his  warmest  thanks  and 
adtnlnclionw 

Deprtv^d  of  the  palm  of  vidteiry  when  al- 
turn  withhi  his  grasp,  %y  axi  <y«*«pwlielttiiig 
foNe  T^l^h  the  ehemy  possessed  in  r^iervei 
aided  by  an  aoCtfmulation  ifi  WflbtCiinare  eh^ 
cdtnstMices^  Captahi  B«retaf  and  his  bim^ 
crew  have,  by  their  gallant  darhig  and  self 
devotion  to  thebr  coontry's  cause,  rescued  it^ 
honor  and  thdr  own,  even  in  defeat." 

The  41st  Regiment  had  imifimnly  bebated 
so  galbmtly  that  this  severe  censnre  appean 
almost  nnoalM  for,  and  this  feeKng  seems  to 
have  pervaded  all  ranks.    No  official  doctt- 
ment,  relative  to  theaffiur,  from  general  Proo- 
tor  to  Sir  Cteorge  Prevost  is  to  be  found,  oon* 
Sequently  these  are  no  direct  proofis  that  Sir 
George  issued  his  order  in   cbnSequence  of 
Genwal  Proctor's  representations,  stiil,  in  thto 
line  of  defonce  adopted  by  General  Procter  on 
the  coart-niartial,  sa^seqaently  held  on  hkn, 
then  werepreosely  sach  statements  broogbt 
forward  as  would  have  been  likely,  had  they 
been  previously  made,  to  have  brongfat  down 
upon  the  troops  the  repriniand  conveyed  in  the 
(General  ordeiv-we  should  hesitatoea  ascribe 
to  Genera]  Proctor  this  underhand  proceed* 
ing  had  he  not  so  ungenerously  endeavoored 
on  his  coart-martial  to  shift  the  blame  flNMn 
his  own  shoulders  to  those  df  the  troops  un* 
der  his  comniaad.    Whether,  however,  Bit 
George  Prevcet  issued  his  general  order,  on 
Genend  Proctor's  repreaentations,  or  not,  we 
cannot  help  foding  that  this  order  was  an 
ill-advised  one.    From  the  facts  elucidated 
afterwards  in  the  court  martial,  it  became 
apparent  that  the  publiiAihig  of  it  was  prenoa* 
ture,  and  this  ikct  seems  oidy  to  render  t^e 
hasty    conduct   of  the   cominander4n-thief 
more  reprehensible.    It  Was  clesriy  his  dntyy 
before  piAilhdiiflg  a  document,  tihe  tendency  elf 
which  was  to  cast  odiotti  updn  aeorps,  wfaidh 
he  himself  admits  to  have  previcuBily  won  his 
warmest  adnrirstion— to  have  ctrefally  een- 
sidered  all  the  information  fomishedliim,  imd 
^to  hare  distinctly  stated  wheChca-  it  was  la 
the  representation  of  their  geneiul  that  tho 
right  Division  was  tlras  repristatidtd. 
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A  ootemporary  writes  thaa  relfttive  to  the 
afiair,  iundling  Sir  Qeorge  PreTOst  very 
lererely. 

"  Well  timed  indeed,  and  with  a  befitting 
gnc8  does  the  insulting  censure,  contained  in 
the  opening  of  the  ordier,  Manate  ftam  the 
nun  whb  had  {^revioosly  riiAd^  a  descent 
upon  Sackett's  Harbonr,  with  a  riew  of  des- 
trajingtiEe  enemf*s  nitVal  aild  militafy  works 
add  Mid  at  t)ie  yerjr  moment  of  sccfdziipliith'* 
ment  of  the  object  of  the  dxpedition,  ahd 
when  the  Amerioanli  y^we  reti«liting,  tum«d 
and  eed  With  prMf]^itati6il  t6  his  boats,  {/re- 
Bentmg  to  the  troops  who  were  unwilling 
sharers  in  his  disgrace,  the  monstrous  yet 
lodieroos  anomally  of  two  bosfilo  armies 
fleeing  from  each  other  at  the  same  time. — 
Well  does  it  b^ocmie  the  leader,  who,  at  Platts- 
bof  ,  oonrered  the  British  army  with  shame, 
and  himself  with  enduring  in&my,  by  retiring 
at  the  head  of  15,0<K)  metf-Hshiefly  the  flower 
oftheDukeof  Wellington's  army— ^fore  ft 
force  of  Americans  fiot  exceeding  as  many 
hnodfwls;  and  this  eren  «tiSi6ttdmeitt  trhen 
the  commander  of  these  latter  was  preparing 
to  surrendtr  his  trust  without  a  straggle. — 
Well  does  it  proceed  from  him,  who  through 
timidity  and-  vacilktion  alone,  at  an  earlier 
period  of  the  war,  entered  into  a  di8^;raceful 
armistice  with  the  en^my  at  the  fetj  mbnicnt 
iten  Qeneral  Brock  was  preparing  to  follow 
np  his  SQocesses  on  the  Western  frdotief,  by 
sweepfaigthe  whole  soatiiern  border  of  the  St 
^  Lawrente.  Happily  was  it  detlsed  by  the 
aothorky  to  whose  culpable  inattention  and 
negloGt  alone  was  o^ng  the  lets  of  our  gall  tot 
Barch^^s  fleet,  and  the  consequent  hdpless- 
ness  of  that  Yety  Eig^  Dirision  he  has 
hesitated  not  to  condemn  for  a  disaster  attirfb- 
otabie  Co  himself  alonie.  Nay,  well  and  most 
ooDBisteotly  does^e  sting  issue  fVom  the 
Commander  of  the  Forces,  who,  on  the  ecca- 
wm  of  the  capture  of  Detiroit,  and  tfa6  Victory 
obtained  at  tiie  rirer  Baisiny  ordered  Royal 
lalates  to  be  fired  in  honor  of  conquests 
«ttdifaiidbeenachieTedprttid^]ybyth641st 
Kegiment,  and  whose  remarks,  eycnon  tbe-eo- 
oaaiOB  of  theirtihjftToidablere^fai^atSandusky, 
eonvey  rather  a  compliment  than  dispraise.** 

What  added  materially  to  the  severity  of 
the  reprinwnd,  Wto  the'bigh<Mil(%y^nodn- 
oed  and  most  deserridij  so,  on  the  officers  and 
ieaman  of  Oaptain  Barday*s  fleet 


Christie*s  obscrvaiioDs  6n  this  unfortunate 
lifiair,  to  be  found  in  our  not^s,*  are  pertinent 
arid  just,  and  throw  much  valuable  light  on 
th6  afiair. 


*  General  Proctor  had,  to  this  time,  serred  wfth 
honour  and  distinction  in  Upper  Canada,  and  was 
universally  considered  a  braye  and  able  officer ; 
but  his  retreat,  ind  the  eveiits  of  tliia  nntofi^ara 
day,  blasted  his  flame  and  at  once  rained  biin  in 
the  pabRc  e^llittatfon.— Some,  h6<rever,  were  of 
o||fnioh  ibkt  th^  soYierity  of  the  general  ord6r,  by 
Siir  George  Frevdst,  on  the  occasloti,  ^aa  pre. 
inature,  afid  a  prejiididoh  of  the  case  of  his  uii* 
fortunate  brother  in  arras,  who  it  was  thought 
'befdre  so  complete  a  condeninatloTi  from  his  su- 
perior officer,  ought  to  have  had  the  benefit  of 
a  trial,  rbia  he  ultimately  did  gel,  but  not  until 
upwards  of  a  year  after  the  ocenrrence  alluded  to, 
before  the  expiration  of  which,  Sir  George  Pre- 
Tost  himself;  had  fallen  still  lower  than  he.  In  the 
public  esthnation,  by  his  own  inglorious  retreat 
from  Plattsburgh,roore  huiniUating  to  the  national 
pride  than  even  Prootor^s  affair.  His  retreat  and 
dieoomfitare  were  of  but  a  small  and  isolated  di*> 
vision  of  the  army,  hitherto  distinguished  for  iCa 
gallantry,  but  which,  by  the  loss  of  the  fleet,  be- 
coming destitute  of  its  resources,  had  no  other 
altematiTe  than  a  speedy  retreat,  or  an  imme- 
diate surrender.  He  took  his  ohanee  of  the  former. 
The  retreat,  it  seems,  wasiil-condncfed;  biit  waa^ 
in  fiut,  that  of  Sir  George  PreVost,  taking  all  hi 
all,  any  tbmg  better  f  He  advanced  to  I^tls-* 
burgh,  at  the  head  of  an  effective  force  of  at  lout 
twelve  thousand  troops,  the  eliie  of  the  army  un* 
der  his  command,  recently  from  Franee  and  Spain 
— ^men  ascnstomed  to  victofy,  and  again  march*' 
ing  to  it,  as  they  believed— well  provided  with 
an  abundant  commissariat,  ani  stores  of  all  khids^ 
and  led  on  by  experienced  and  able  officers.-^ 
These^  however,  on  the  naval  defeat,  (the  loss  of 
the  fleets  being,  in  both  oases,  the  immediaie 
cause  of  retreat)  he  countermarohed,  to  their  fit* 
expressible  humiliation  and  disgust,  withont  ibeir 
being  allowed  once  toaee,  mueh  less  cone  hi 
contact  with  the  enemy.  A  farther  adVaileei 
after  the  loss  of  the  fleeti  wa%  mdeed,  out  of  the 
question;  bat  nothing  could  justify  the  preeipfe* 
tancy  of  retreat,  sacrifice  of  public  storee,  and  de« 
moralisation  in  the  army  that  took  place  m  eoD" 
sequence  of  it.  The  district  of  Montreal,  was  im^ 
mediately  hi  his  rear,  and  at  the  short  dl<tante 
of  tbreoi  or  at  most  fbur  marches  from  Pfaitte* 
buigh,  upon  whi-sh  he  might,  it  is  said,  have  fUK 
en  back  at  his  lekvre.  It  is,  however,  but 
jostkie  to  remark,  time  has  materially  worn  dd#ii 
the  a^eriUes  with  whieh  Sir  George  Prevosl 
was  also  m  his  turn  pr^dged,  with  respeet  fo 
this,  to  say  the  least  of  it^  most  utdu^y  es* 
pedition. 

Ihjor  general  PrdetCr  being  tried  at  ITotitreal. 
in  Deeember,  }814,  On  five  char^  pl^T^ed 
agamst  fahn  fbr  misebftduot  on  this  o^jbittlibiti,  IHH 
found  guilty  of  part  ef  tfiem,  and  if6nm<m  **¥^ 
be  pubflb^  reprimanded;  and  to  be  sitt^eh#6d 
from  rank  ahd  pay  for  six  months.^  It  ^as  found 
'*  that  he  did  not  take  the  proper  measures  foi^ 
conducting  the  retreat^**— that  he  had,  **  In  ihaii^ 
instances,  during  the  retreat,  and  in  the  diaposi- 
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The  two  defeats,  Captain  Barclaj^s  and 
Genvral  Proctor's,  were  produciivc  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  the  Americans,  a<  not  only 
was  the  whole  territory  of  Michigan,  except 
the  port  of  Michilimaeinac,  reconquered,  but 
the  wholo  of  the  western  district  lost  also. 


tion  of  the  force  under  his  command,  been  erro- 
Dcous  in  judgment,  and  in  some,  deficieiitin  those 
energetic  and  active  exertions,  which  the  ex- 
traordinary difficulties  of  his  situation  so  par- 
ticularly required." — "But  as  to  any  defect  or 
reproach  with  regard  to  the  personal  conduct  of 
major  general  Proctor,  during  the  action  of  the 
Stb  October,  the  court  most  iuUy  acquitted  him." 

Bis  royal  highoess,  the  Prince  Regent,  con- 
firmed the  finding  of  the  court,  but  animadverted 
upon  it  rather  severely,  by  the  general  order  is- 
■ued  on  the  occasion,  dated,  "  Horse  Guards,  9th 
September,  181  fi,"  for  iu  ''misuken  lenity"  to- 
towards  the  accused,  as  the  loUowing  extracts 
will  explain : — 

*^Upon  the  whole,  the  court  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  prisoner,  major  general  Proc»ov,  has,  in  many 
instances  during  the  retreat,  and  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  force  under  his  command,  been  erro- 
neous in  judgment,  and  in  some,  deficient  in  those 
energetic  and  active  exertions. >  which  the  ex- 
traordinary difficu-Ues  of  his  situation  so  par 
ticutarly  required. 

''  The  court  doth,  therefore  adjudge  him,  the 
■aid  major  general  Proctor,  to  be  publicly  repri- 
vanded,  and  to  be  suspended  from  rank  and  pay, 
for  the  period  of  six  calender  months. 

.  **  But  as  to  any  defect  or  reproach,  with  re- 
gard to  the  personal  conduct  of  mnjor  general 
Proctor,  during  the  action  of  the  6th  October, 
the  court  moet  tuUy  and  honorably  acquits  the 
•aid  major  general  Proctor. 

**  His  rojal  nighness,  the  Prince  Regent,  has 
been  pleased,  in  the  name,  and  on  the  behalf  of 
His  Mnjesty,  to  confirm  the  finaing  of  the  court, 
on  the  1st,'  8d,  4th,  and  6th  charges. 

'*  With  respect  to  the  second  charge,  it  appear- 
ed to  his  royal  highness  to  be  a  matter  of  sm  - 
prise  that  the  court  should  find  the  prisoner 
guilty  of  the  offence  alleged  against  him,  while 
they,  at  the  same  time,  acquit  him  of  all  the  facts 
apon  which  that  charge  is  founded ;  and  yet,  that 
in  the  summing  up  of  their  finding,  upon  the 
whole  of  the  charges,  they  should  ascribe  the 
offences  of  which  the  prisoner  has  been  found 
gailty,  to  error  of  judgment,  and  pass  a  sentence 
totally  inapplicable  to  their  own  finding  of  guilt, 
which  can  alone  be  ascribed  to  the  court  having 
been  induced,  by  a  reference  to  the  general  good 
ehaiacter  and  eondoct  of  major  general  Proctor, 
to  forget,  through  a  humane  but  mistaken  lenity, 
what  «  as  due  by  them  to  the  service. 

**  Under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
hov  ever,  and  particularly  those  which  render  it 
impossible  to  have  recourse  to  the  otherwise  ex- 
fedient  measnre  of  re*assembliDg  the  court  for 
tiie  rerisal  of  their  proceeding,  the  Prinee  Re- 
gent has  been  f4eaaed  to  acquiesce  in  and  con- 
firm so  much  of  the  sentence  as  atQudges  the 
prisoner  to  be  pnbUdj  reprimanded;   tad   in 


I^our  eombU  de  malheur^  too,  the  services  of 
the  Indians  were  lost ;  and  American  editors 
boast  that  General  Harrison,  after  the  battle 
of  the  Thames,  made  peace  with  three  thoa- 
sand  warriors. 

carrying  the  same  into  execution,  his  royal  high* 
nesB  has  directed  the  general  officer,  commandp 
ing  in  Canada,  to  convey  to  major  gene  al  Pro- 
tor,  his  royal  highnesir*B  high  disapprobation  of 
his  conduct ;  together  with  the  expression  of  his 
royal  highnesses  regret,  that  any  officer  of  the 
length  of  service,  and  the  exalted  rank  he  hae 
attainsid,  should  be  so  extremely  wanting  in  pro- 
fessional knowledge,  and  deficient  in  those  active 
energetic  qualities,  which  must  be  required  of 
every  officer,  but  especially  of  one  in  the  respon* 
sible  situation  in  which  the  migor  genera!  was 
placed. 

**  Uis  royal  highness,  the  commader  in  chief 
directs,  that  the  foregoing  charges  preferred 
against  major  general  Proctor,  together  wit^  the 
Knding  and  sentence  of  the  court,  apd  the  Prinee 
Rcgeut^s  pleasure  thereon,  shall  be  entered  in 
the  general  order  book,  and  read  at  the  he»d  of 
every  regiment  in  his  Majfety's  service. 

**  By  command  of  his  royal  highness  the  eoi»> 
mander  in  chie£ 

H.  Galyert,  Ad.-general.* 

WORDS  TO  THE  IRISH  FUNERAL  CRT. 

Oh  t  joy  of  our  hearts,  why  left  you  us  mourning, 
To  sleep  *neath  the  turf  and  to  dwell  in  the 
grave ! 
Why  did  you  go  without  hope  of  returning 
To  hear  our  glad  welcome  I — Oh !  why  did  yo« 
die! 
Why  did  you  die,  and  thy   house  filled  with 
plenty. 
And  the  wife  of  thy  youth  and  thy  duldren  all 
there! 

Why  did  ye  go  where  thy  love  had  not  Knt  ye  I 

Avoumeeo,  Avoumeenl — Oh!  why  did  yoa 

die! 

Light  of  our  eyes,  the  glad  sunshine  is  glowing, 

But  coM  is  the  gloom  of  the  dark  narrow  honsel 

Sweet  is  the  breath  of  the  summer  wind  blowings 

Acnshla,  Acushla — Oh !  why  did  you  die  I 
The  house  of  thy  dwelling  is  as  still  as  the  grsTe, 
The  wail  of  thy  children  floats  wild  on  the  air. 
The  dog  waits  thy  coming,  the  boat  rides  the 
wave—  ^^ 

Why  did  you  leave  us  f^Oh  I  why  did  yo« 
die. 
OV  thy  cold  narrow  house  shall,the  wail  of  her 
sorrow 
Rise  wide  on  the  gale  firom  the  wife  thou  hast 
left, 
And  the  eyes  of  thy  children  shall  wait  for  tbe 
morrow. 
To  see  thee  returning — Oh  I  why  did  ye  dOe  t 
Why  did  ye  die  when  the  worid  did  not  grieve 
thee — 
And  each  cherished  blessing  of  life  was  thine 
own- 
When  no  joT  had  forsaken,  no  firieiid  had  de- 
ceived thee  I 
Qramachree,  Gramaehreet — ^whj  did  ye  dte 
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mOMAM  80RB0W — BtnLiX  STMPATBT. 

Hie  flowrefa  bloom  Is  fldod* 

Ite  t^tamjleal  grown  Mre; 
Vm  landMkpe  roand  ia  diided 

Bf  Wintei's  ftownwintariv 

Ho  Songi  of  Joy  to  gladdton 

l^om  to>^  woods  ouuBrgti 
But  windSk  In  tones  that  ■adden, 

Breatlie  Nature's  mournftil  diige 

in  aigiita  and  soonds  i^peallog. 
Through  merely  oatward  senses 
^  joyftd  thooglit  and  feeHoff 
rdepaited  henee^ 


But  not  wtth  such  is  banished 
The  bHss  th«t  UfiB  OMU  lend  I 

JTor  with  swdi  thiols  hath  vaalBbed 
Its  truest,  noblest  end. 


B^lognDeBts*  genuine 

Is  ▼irtne'ii,  godlike  dower  I 
Its  UMSt  triumphant  incsenoe 

ntames  the  daricest  hour. 

These  Unas  of  Bernard  Barton  reenrred  to  at 
M,  seated  in  one  of  the  cars  of  the  northern  line, 
we  were  rapidly  whirled  on  oar  wey  citywards. 
The  Aides  of  erening  were  falling  upon  a  waste 
of  hrown  earth,  partially  covered  with  snow,  and 
Iftterspersed  here  and  there  with  a  patch  of 
fflafatticholy  green. 

As  we  repeated  the  kst  stansa,  the  detemdna- 
tioa  we  expressed,  in  our  last  number,  that  oar 
next  retrospect  should  be  of  a  brighter  eharaeter, 
•et  OS  seriously  to  consider  what  steps  we  had 
tUen  to  redeem  that  pledge.    We  reflected  on 
ecr  promise,  and,  as  the  cold  air  was  admitted 
faito  the  car  by  the  conductor's  opening  the  door, 
we  were  reminded  of  the  Inclemency  of  the 
tesson,  and  of  the  nomeroos  poor  fimiUies,  strng- 
gSag  against  the  hardships  to  which  poYcrty  is 
heir,  fai  the  dty  we  were  ftst  approaching.    This 
tnisk  of  thought  graduany  led  us  to  the  considera- 
tfoD  of  Hnman  sorrow  and  Human  sympathy,  and 
•  Mttsr  feeling  of  reproach  rose  and  smote  npon 
the  heart  as  we  reflected  how  little,  SndiTiduaDy, 
we  had  endesTored  to  temper  the  wind  to  the 
•horn  lamb,  by  extending  the  cup  of  charity 
•veetened  by  sympathy.    Bach  of  Uiese  houses, 
vs  thoughti  contains  a  fhmQy,  and  In  how  many 
there  are  nntended  sick,  and  neglected  dying. 
(Hi  how  the  heart  sickeoed  as  it  thought  oyer  the 
nst  Tariety  of  hnman  suffering  eonoentrated  In 
Ihat  spot  where  forty  thousand  Inhabitants  dwelt. 
We  were  now  hurried  past,  first  the  Lunatic 
iiyhnn,  and  shortly  afterwards  the   HospHaL 
Here,  at  least,  we  thought,  eharlty  has  done 
nudi  to  a^riate  tangible  evils,  and  dlmhiish  the 
«■  €f  bodily  fuffstittg ;  but  alsSi  how  forty  an 


antidote  for  human  sorrow  Is  the  mere  giving  of 
alms  without  sympathy.  Philanthropists  may 
proudly  direct  our  attention  to  institutions  and 
subscription  lists  as  noble  and  substantial  effects 
of  man's  sympathy  for  the  miseries  of  his  fellov 
man.  This  is  well ;  but  no  one  can  walk  through 
a  city  without  observing  how  awfully  the  evils, 
(bat  can  only  he  alleviated  by  the  hand  of  private 
charity,  preponderate  over  all  the  good  that  can 
be  done  by  public  Institutions.  Food  may 
relieve  hunger ;  medicine  may  assuage  sickness ; 
money  may  convey  warmth  and  plenty  to  the 
abodes  of  poverty ;  but  It  is  sympathy  which 
really  smooths  human  sokrow,  calms  its  dark  and 
troubled  depths,  and  medicines  the  soul  where 
**  lie  the  griefs  that  kill.** 

We  forget  what  writer  it  is  who  says,  <*  strip 
sympathy  of  the  fidse  charms  with  which  weak* 
ness  and  romance  have  adorned  it,  and  what  Is 
its  real  worth?  Taken  at  Its  altitude,  when  it 
operates  as  a  practical  principle,  manifesting 
itself  by  a  thousand  marked  and  nnobtrusive 
kindnesses.  It  is  still  a  vain  thing.  It  can  merely 
excite  momentary  gratitude  and  consolation. 
Gould  the  whole  world  weeping  with  us,  lighten 
our  agony,  when  the  hand  dear  to  us  as  our  own 
soul  has  given  Its  last  pressure,  and  is  cold  and 
stiffening  in  our  grasp  t" 

No.  We  feel  that  all  that  man  can  do  ie  ae 
nothing,  that  it  is  Omnipotence  alone  which  Is 
able  to  estimate  fully  the  sorrows  of  the  human 
heart ;  Omnipotence  alone  which  has  power  to 
support  the  sufferer  or  to  relieve  the  suffering ; 
but  we  also  feel  and  know,  that  is  not  that  which 
is  most  apparent,  that  which  may  be  told  and 
relieved,  which  makes  np  the  bitterest  portion  ol 
human  suffering.  Then  it  is  that  sympathy^ 
hand  in  hand  with  the  oonsoUtion  drawn  from 
the  blessed  truths  of  reHgion,  proves  its  efficacy 
in  ministering  to  human  sorrow.  Had  the  writer 
of  that  paaeage  been  schooled  by  affliction,  or 
had  his  heart  been  acquainted  with  the  dark, 
realities  of  hnman  suffering,  he  would  never  have 
closed  his  medltattons  with  this  further  pasMge^ 
"The  efficiency  of  human  sympathy  in  humna 
sorrow  is  a  beautiful  fiction,  and,  as  nch,  le| 
poets  and  BOTeBats  eontinne  to  give  It  honor, 
due.** 

A»  a  contnst  to  this  ientiment,  I  recalled  t»> 
mind  some  very  appropriate  lines,— 

Ilay  In  sorrow,  deep  distressed  I 
Xy  grief  a  proud  man  heard ; 

His  looks  were  ooM,  he  gave  me  gok^ 
But  not  akhuUy  word. 

Hy  sorrow  pasiTdr-I  paid  him  baek^ 
The  fvold  be  gvre  to  me  I 

Omu  stood  erect  and  spoke  my  ttianle^. 
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I  Iv  in  waat>  in  grief  and  ptin  X 

A  poor  mMa  put'd  my  waj 
He  bound  my  head,  he  gave  me  bread. 

He  watch'd  me  night  and  day. 
How  ahall  I  pay  him  back  again 

For  all  he  did  to  me? 
Oh,  gold  is  great,  but  gieater  far 

la  heavenly  Sympathy. 

Onr  reflections  were  here  interrupted  by  the 
■adden  stopping  of  the  train,  and  a  recurrence 
iQ  business  taught  us  that,  in  the  month  dedicated 
to.  St.  ValentiDe,  gloomy  thoughts  should  form 
n^  part  of  our  meditations.  To  relieve,  therefore, 
iOmewhat  their  nature,  we  append  an  appropriate 
airtifile  from  Jerrold^s  pen,  entitled : — 

▲  PAPXR  FOR  St.  VaLBNTIRI'S  DAT. 


THE  WATS  OF   OOVRTIHO. 
"Alaal  and U domestic atrife— 
That  sorest  ill  of  hiunan  life^ 
A  plague  so  little  to  be  feared, 
As  to  be  wantonly  incurredf 

We  most  of  us  know  what  Courtship  Is,  and  so 
can  better  Judge  what  it  ought  to  be.  With  Oourl- 
ship,  society  connects,  as  a  matter  of  course,  an 
•ndlest)  string  of  sentimental  wanderings  and  fila- 
gree work.    If  an,  when  Courting,  seems  to  be 
serring  a  most  taxing  and  labyrinthian  appren- 
tieesbip,  with  an  employer,  who  is,  in  dne  time, 
to  be  superseded  in  command  by  the  late  appren- 
tice.   Where  is  the  man  who  would  not,  with 
pleasure,  day  alter  day,  and  night  after  night, 
escort  his  mistress  to  balls,  theatres,  routs,  &c. 
Jto.t    And  where  the  woman,  who  would,  for  a 
moment,  scruple  to  drag  the  blinded  puppet  after 
li«r,  to  do  all  ttie  fal-lal  work  required,  when  out 
shopping,  or  in  the  ballTOom  f    This,  really  and 
truly,  appears  to  be  the  sum  total  of  Courtship. 
It  is  astonishing,  too,  to  notice  the  many.ylo- 
tfans  who,  wide  awake,  fiall  into  the  trap.    The 
women,  with  a  multitude  ofezamples  before  them 
—with  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  approaching 
change— willingly,  resignedly,  find  that  change 
theirs.    They  see  the  mistake  of  a  near  and  dear 
friend — '*  an  unfortunate  match;**  and  yet,  trastlag 
souls  they  think  themselves  safe.    He  is  a  differ- 
ent sort  of  man — so  kind — so  very  attentive.    Or, 
if  suspicion  lurk  about  them  for  a  while,  they  ean't 
sntertain  it  long ;  he  makes  another  offer^ano- 
tlmr  vow  of  love— calls  the  cherished  one  a  little 
Yenus;— and  she — poor  weak  heart,  with  a  sort  of 
li^anVbe-helped  resignation — becomes  a  wife, 
.  asd  adds  another  to  the  list  of  those  devoted  erea- 
tures  who  hear  the  mommg  clock  strike  three, 
twice  a  week,  with  each  time  a  firm  detannination 
•r  *«  not  putting  up  with  it.** 

It  may  not  prove  aninterestiiig  or  useless  to 
eoDsider  for  a  moment  tiie  dreumsCances  which 
nay  have  made  oaei>Cithft|^yc9iai4  devoted 


tures  of  a  great  mistake.  We  will  call  our  heroiiie 
Miss  Smith.    With  a  peculiar  and  earnest  wish 
not  to  be  considered  personal,  we  do  so— or,  if 
anybody  will  find  in  herself  the  origmal  Miss  Smith, 
with  a  bland  and  courteous  smile,  we  can  confi- 
dently assure  her,  that  the  lady  who  sat  for  the 
portrait  was  a  next-door  Smith.    Or  i^  unluckily, 
there  should  not  be  a  Smith  neit  door,  the  door 
after  that  is  a  safe  reference.  Well,  baring  christ- 
ened our  heroine,  proceed  we  to  the  same  task 
with  our  hero :  we  have  deckled  upon  the  senti- 
mental cognomen  Jones — and  type  shall  be  his 
godfather.    We  are  not  going,  be  it  well  under- 
stood, to  work  out  here  an  elaborate  plot,  and  so 
give  an  unearthly  and  impossible  mystery  to  a 
plain  and  everyday  occurrence :  it  would  be  like 
putting  bad  varnish  on  a  good  picture— it  may 
look  the  better  to  uneducated  and  superficial  ob- 
servers, but,  to  the  learned  and  attentive,  the  bad 
dressing  will  be  an  eyeacore.   To  begin  then : 

MissClementina  Smith  and  Mr.  Milkwhite  Jooes 
have  met.  They  first  saw  ea^  vther  at  a  friaad'a 
house-^^t  a  ball ;  and.  as  Milkwhite  waltsed  with 
the  lovely  Clementina,  he  felt  that  his  sweet  part- 
ner must  extend  the  term  of  agreement,  and  be- 
come his  for  life.    Poor  fellow!     Worse-fia^faed 
Smith!    Each  evolution  but  strengtnened  the 
determination.    And    then    Clementina  1    Who 
shall  attempt  to  paint  her — who  be  rasb  enpugh 
to  vulgarise  with  ink  the  Smithian  charms  ?  Sha 
laughed  apd  talki^— taliped  and  laughed:  each 
word,  each  smiley  driving  senpe  from  the  braip  of 
Jones.    Mammas,  with  a  brace  of  daugjiteni  Ca 
marry—grandpapas,  with  grand  dittos^  also  ripsi 
for  matrimony— uncles,  with  orphan  ujad  u^j 
nieces— all  chudded  siipaltaneously  at  the  per- 
fect conquest*    Said  we  that  all  looked  smilio^, 
upon  the  lovers?  Apology  is  due,  then,  to  a  black- 
satioed  and  jewel*fa|edeeked  group  in  a .  Iwtlier 
comer  of  the  apartment.  They,  poor  souJa,  looked, 
like  sour  milk  upon  the  interesting  sceii^.    No% 
out  of  eavy-*for  thej  all  bad  maoy  offera  ia.  timic 
thae<^yet|  strange  to  say,  not.  one  had  h^ttx^ 
accepted.    No  I    They  had,  for  tweatj  y9a£^ 
looked  with  scorn  upon  the  male  of  mcinMnd  ■ 
had  withered,  with  a  frowji,  the  morepresiimpttPc 
ousofthesex.    Some  whispered  thai  the  a^qf 
frowning    had,    by   theni,    been   leamad .  aa^ 
early,  and  had  been  so  aealepsly  oherishedi  m 
often  practised,  that,  at  fiveranditirenjtj  (ftjjgpf 
fifteen  years  ago)  the  acoompUshmeni  sat  i^lMi 
their  btows,  unmlstakeable  evidence  of  the  foj^hfr 
attractions  within.    Leaving  tha  reader  tg^  df- 
cipherthe  feelings  of  the  single  hoaoqi^  irliop 
cheriihed  iaculi^  waa  frowning,  be  it  a|  ppeA  d^ 
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the  oTeatful  scene  above  depicted,  a  Smith  had 
become  a  Jones  I 

The  next  morning  following  the  ball  beheld 
the  poatman  standing  at  the  door  of  John  Smith, 
Ssq.  The  said  man  of  letters  grinned  knowingly 
as  the  door  opened ;  he  handed  a  note  to  the 
maid,  and  she  smiled  also,  coTered  her  greasy 
fingers  with  an  apron,  and,  with  all  the  delicacy 
she  could  muster,  took  the  missiTe  (gilded  and 
perfumed)  between  her  thumb  and  forefinger; 
she  again  grinned  a  responsive  grin  to  the  grin- 
ning postman,  and  closed  the  dcor. 

The  evening  of  the  same  day  gav«  birth  to  a 
somewhat  similar  scene  without  the  gate  of  Prim- 
rwe  Lodge,  the  town  and  country  house  reiited 
by  the  senior  Milkwhite  Jones.  A  boy,  dressed 
in  aethers  and  JMket  to  match,  of  that  color 
which  comes  under  the  peculiar  denomination  of 
pt^per  and  salt,  responded  to  the  summons  of  the 
poednan.  The  opened  gate  discovered  the  page 
of  the  Jones*  establishment  in  his  second  best : 
which,  as  a  facetious  guest  once  remarked,  ti«ie 
hiul  despoiled  of  the  salt,  substituting  the  very 
best  black  pepper.  Leanmg  his  back  against  one 
poet  of  the  gate,  and  sliding  his  feet  so  as  to  prop 
hiouelf  steadily  across  the  threshold,  the  liveried 
jpreaUe  eorveyed  the  liveried  figure  of  her  Ha- 
jtftiF'e  deputy  with  complacency  and,  may-  be, 
iflspiidenoe^  ^*  Well,  Walker,  what's  for  us  now  f 
HasterV  coming  it  rather  strong  in  this  railway 
4odg«y  ani*t  be  V  said  the  youngster.  The  post- 
nun  smiled,  but  said  not  a  word.  **  Wliat  ha*  yer 
get  there,  wrapt  up  in  that  out-and-out  manner  ? 
BbvM  arn't  so  waUible  ae  all  that."  **No,"  re- 
ipoaded  the  postman ;  **  nor  them  specs  don*t  find 
SBch  eovelopes  aathisl**  and  the  little  man  held 
tfftik  a  lace^aper  letter.  *^  I  call  that  coming  it 
strong,  if  you  like.**  **  My  eyes  I  it  just  is^**  said 
the  orohin,  as  hecloaely  es^amined  the  paper,  '*  it 
jvekifl,**  be  again  repeated,  as  he  discovered  a 
4oweired  wafer.  "  Stay  a  minute,  Wadker ;  what's 
this  here  on  the  vefer  ?**  *' A  maUiy  to  be  sure* 
jer  little  mole ;  can*t  yer  see  that  ?"  retorted  the 
letter-carrier,  aa  he  rang  the  next-door  beU. 
^Littlel  littler  shouted  the  boy,  touched  at  the 
^atmnj^dtUDua  alloaion  to  hje  sixe.  **  Oome,  you 
4ai*t  so  big  neither^  my  fine  feller ;  so  don*t  you 
llJk.*'  Satiflfied  with  this  rebuke,  the  small  do- 
nsslie  dosed  the  gate,  and  went  to  deliver  the 
ftagrant  latter  to  Milkwhite  Junior,  for  to  that 
Ifatlenma  it  was  addressed. 

SwB^half  how  alltr  the  hoUUog  of  thA  above 
fftfig^  eooffrfat^  the  junior  Milkwhite  issued 
from  hfs  father's  iialls,  evidently  ia  hifh  spirits. 
Vwaaty  atfnatss  of  tl^kintervenMig  time  might  be 
Isspsd  i^  th#<  whislfasS'  sad,en|f%^al>the  devotod 


young  gentleman :  and  yet  he  did  not  blush— did 
not,  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  look  as  bright  a 
Vermillion  as  the  blooming  scariet-runner — seeing 
the  awful  waste  he  had  ma^e  of  those  twelve, 
hundred  seconds.  He  thought  of  the  captivating 
Clementina;  the  wiles  and  smiles  of  that  lovely 
female;  the  beauty  of  her  writing;  the  exquisite 
sensibility  of  her  heart.  Her  heart  1  How  much 
knew  he  of  the  light  and  bounding  thing  I  How 
could  he  tell,  with  such  small  experience,  whether 
the  soft  and  glowing  substance  which  said  It  clung 
to  him,  would  not,  like  Indian  rubber,  upon  the 
slightest  check,  bound  back  and  cling  again  else- 
where ;  find  in  its  second  clinging  a  like  repul- 
sion, only  a  weaker  one;  till,  poor  toy  I  worn  out, 
each  rebound  being  slighter  than  the  one  before 
it,  the  shattered,  forgotten,  waywsrd  bauble 
might,  friendless  and  alone,  grow  dead.  Such 
the  coquette's  heart — such  often  her  fate. 
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SQN6  OF  THH  HAT-TURNXB. 

BT  OVB  WHO  MOTBD  IN  TSS  mOBlffr  OlRCLlRB: 

All  round  my  bat  I  turn  until  Fm  IB  O  f 
All  round  my  hat,  'spite  of  Mr.  Fkrraday : 

And  when  anybody  asks  me  the  reason  why  it 
turns  so, 
I  tell  him  what  from  reason  sounds  far  ht  away. 

Some  say  the  action's  m^soulary  and  some  it  is 
galvanic, 
While  others  odl  it  humbug  ^  ^  scientific  wfiy : 
And  some  there  are  ass^  ii  to  an  agen^Sataaie,. 
And  vow  the  devil*s  i^  it  if  there's  not  the 
deace  to  pay. 

Tet  all  round  my  hat  I  still  persist  in  turning. 

Unheeding  what  the  sceptical  and  scientific  say : 
And  tho'  perhaps  a  character  for  rerdancy  I'm 
earning, 
Ttc  nothing  else  to  turn  to  for  whlUng  tf  me 
away. 


m*  ♦ 


DisoujTiNO  Exhibition. — ^A  brute  In  hnipaih 
shape  lately  undertook,  for  a  trifiing  wager,  to 
devour  (uncooked)  IScabbaffes,  12  sprins-greens, 
2  ropes  ef  onioos*  and  10  artichokes.  We  ender* 
stand  that  the  only  excuse  given  for  this  itiMpwit- 
ing  performance  was,  that ue fellow wasaVegfr* 
tirian. 

Fbesvbtxs  without  Sugar. — ^Take  turnips, 
beans,  bariey,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  or  clover,  in  any 
proportien  of  acres;  to  these  add  a  ibw  yoaag 
pitantations,  and  coppice  and  do  them  in  oove^i 
stock  with  hares,  partridses,  and  pheasants,  and 
set  keepers  to  watch.  Trout  in  rivers  may  be 
preserved  the  same  way.  These  preserves  are 
expenslva ;  but  very  filling :  they  fill  the  tenty 
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WBnnH  ms  Stost  or  Laird  Dbbohoih  ahd 
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Multiform  and  busy  were  the  prepantions 
which  took  place  at  the  manflion  house  of  Hun- 
gry Knowee,  on  the  morning  after  the  riait  of  the 
peerleaa  Prudence  M  Thrift  thereto.  The  diligent 
peruser  of  these  records  will  not  hare  forgotten 
Ihat  the  laird  and  his  nephew  had  entered  into  a 
oorenant  to  dine  at  Glen  Skinflint  on  that  day, 
and  David  Dreghom  was  determined  that  so  far 
as  their  equipment  was  concerned,  no  pains 
should  he  spared  in  order  to  produce  a  *'  striking 
effect,**  to  use  the  language  of  playhouse  an- 
nouncements. Garments  which  for  long  years 
had  slumbered  in  the  recesses  of  cabinets  and 
napery  chests,  were  once  more  pressed  into  active 
•enrioe,  to  the  pestilent  discomposure  of  sundry 
eokmiee  of  moths  who  had  indulged  the  Utopian 
dream  that,  throqgh  prescription,  they  had  ob- 
tained an  unqnesdonable  life-lease  of  the  rabnent. 

[Mr.  Powhead  here  digresses  into  a  minute  and 
elaboimted  deseriptkm  of  the  costumes  which  the 
thane  of  Hungry  Knowes  selected  for  the  adorn- 
ment of  hhnself  and  his  squire,  Gavin  Park.  This 
we  deem  expedient  to  omit,  merely  observing 
that  master  and  man,  when  rigged  out,  exhibited 
a  striking  flavor  of  the  crusty  old  gentleman  and 
antique  servitor  to  be  met  with  In  almost  every 
comedy.  As  for  John  Smbleton,  it  would  appear 
that  he  reftased  point  JMank  to  make  use  of  any 
portion  of  the  antidehivian  wardrobe.  His  avun- 
oular  rdativeetrove  hard  to  induce  him  to  assume 
a  brocaded  vest  at  least,  with  flaps  extending  to 
the  knees;  but  the  young  man  declared  that, 
sooner  than  submit  to  the  infliction,  he  would 
&II0W  the  unsophisticated  example  of  the  abori- 
ginal Britons,  and  dispense  tn  Mo  with  the  super- 
fluities of  dress  t] 

A»  the  fiunfly  chariot  of  Hungry  Knowes  had 
been  long  on  the  superannuated  list,  lacking,  to 
be  eandid,  the  somewhat  indispensable  locomotive 
requisite  of  one  of  the  hind  wheels,  it  was  re- 
solved that  the  trio  should  aooomplish  their  pil- 
grimage to  the  hospitable  region  of  Glen  Skin- 
flint on  horseback.  Mr.  Thong,  who  was  Ibrtun- 
,  ate  enough  to  witness  the  cavalcade,  eertiorated 
me  that  the  appearance  out  by  the  laird  and  his 
hsnehmsn  on  this  expedition  was  unique  and 
Striking  in  the  highest  degree.  It  reoBinded  him 
of  an  equestrian  burlesque  which  he  had  once 
beeft  eogirfsant  of  hi  a  circus,  and,  indeed,  sttndry 


formed  the  advance  guard  of  a  troop  of  peripa* 
tetic  mountebanks,  John  enacting  the  part  of  the 
dandyfied  master  of  the  ring.  The  poor  youth, 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  keenly  felt  the  ildi- 
culousoessof  his  position,  and  when  a  sightseeing 
old  woman  interrogated  him  **  whaur  the  tum- 
blers were  ganging  to  baud  forth,**  he  broke  out 
into  a  series  of  maledictions,  which  would  haTe 
done  no  discredit  to  the  warriors  who  serf ed 
with  Undo  Toby  in  Flanders. 

Long  is  the  road  which  has  no  turnings,  how- 
ever, and  in  process  of  time  the  visitors  found 
themselves  In  the  dula  dommn  of  the  represent- 
ative of  the  M*Thrift  dynasty.    That  virtuous 
maiden  received  her  viritors  with  every  mark  of 
distinction,  and  ere  long  they  were  seated  at  her 
hospitable  board.    The  word  **  hospitable**  here 
must  be  understood  In  a  somewhat  limited  accep- 
tation.   If  the  table  **  groaned**— as  tables  some- 
times are  in  the  habit  of  doing— most  assuredly 
it  was  not  on  account  of  the  prodigalirr  of  viands 
which  it  exhibited.     A  Trappist  monk  might 
have  partaken  of  every  dish,  then  and  there  pa* 
raded,  without  having  materially  iufringed  upon 
the  austere  simplicities  of  his  gustatorial  vows  I 
The  thin  and  aqueous  broth  would  have  been  de- 
scribed by  a  Paisley  shuttie  compeller  as  **  musUn 
kail.^    When  the  guests  were  l&vited  to  solace 
themselves  with  fish,  their  ehdee  was  limited  to 
the  somewhat  Spartanlc  relish  of  salted  herring, 
or  ^Glasgow  magistrates,**  as  they  are  termed 
hi  North  Britain.    And  as  for  the  pudding,  called 
by  a  soaring  flight  of  Imagbation,  '^  plum,**  if 
raisins  had  been  deadly  in  their  nature  as  the 
fhiit  of  the  upas  tree,  the  revellers  would  have 
run  slender  risk  of  mortuary  damage,  seeing  that 
these  condiments  were  few  and  far  between  as 
the  visits  of  angels. 

Though  this  signsl  frugality  was  not  by  any 
means  enthusiastically  appreciated  by  John  Em- 
bleton,  It  entirely  squared  with  the  notHms  of  his 
more  thrifty  uncle.  That  excellent  economist 
could  not  refrain  from  lauding  the  self-denying 
forethought  displayed  by  the  landhdy,  and  alter 
his  heart  had  been  opened  by  sundry  Obeliaos  of 
whisky  (for  the  extravagance  of  wine  w«0  not  to* 
leratsd  at  Glen  Skinflint),  he  openlj  proclaimed 
that  he  could  die  In  peace  if  he  could  behold  suoh 
a  model  of  prudence  presiding  over  the  destlnlSfi 
of  Hungry  Knowes.  Wamdngln  his  Ibene,  the 
hdrd  rose  horn  his  chdr,  and  dragging  John  t« 
ths  immediate  prssenoe  of  Pkvdenoe  (wbo  etiwve 
bardt  though  somewhat  boetiesslyi  to^oijareiip 
a  blush),  joined  the  hands  of  the  ooople,  and  hi- 
sirtogerswho  ehanoed  to  behold  the  phenomenon  1  voked  upon  their  eraniaBss  all  the  btesringa  which 
eonehided,  without  dubitation,  that  the  psrfy  ( be  eould  recbosi  up  on  Ibe  spur  of  lb*  moBMnlt 
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This  fisat  •ooomplislied,  Dreghora  made  a  ipeedy 
«zii  from  ihe  ban^oei  obamber,  intimating  that 
**  three  flpolled  sport,"  and  that  he  would  be 
MOie  profitaUj  employed  diaooaaing  a  pipe  in 
tkekitelienJ 

It  is  viteriy  impoisible  to  describe  the  eon- 
stematioii  which  pervaded  poor  Embleton  at  this 
ersshing  and  most  unexpected  edaircissement 
of  his  vncie's  Tiews  and  aspirations  I  If  the  idea 
of  his  relative's  anion  with  the  Icihi-dried  Pra- 
dence  had  been  productive  of  ngnal  discompo- 
sure to  him,  what  must  have  been  this  more 
hideous  and  spiriMounnering  revelation  ?  The 
stmosphere,  all  of  a  sudden,  appeared  teeming 
with  endlessly  multiplied  images  of  Dorcas  Bu- 
brio,  and  the  heiress  of  Olen  Skinflint,  and  the 
ripe  and  rotund  beauties  of  the  former  contrasted 
crushingly  with  the  skeleton-like  characteristics 
of  the  latter.  Venus,  emerging  fresh  and  spark- 
ling from  the  amorous  sea,  and  a  mummy  newly 
disinterred  by  BeUoni  from 'its  resting  lair  of 
three  thousand  years,  could  not  have  presented 


Hungry  Enowes,  his  smoke  being  discnssed,  re- 
joined  the  **  young*'  couple    as  by  anachronism, 
(as  far  at  least  as  one  of  the  parties  was  conoemed) 
he  styled  them,  all  things  appeared  to  be  pro* 
greasing  according  to  his  wishes,    John  might 
have  been  a  fraction  more  ardent,  he  opined,  and 
no  great  harm  doLO,  but  Hungry  Enowes  had  long 
learned  to  be  thankful  for  microscopic  merdeSi 
or  in  the  words  of  the  orthodox  old  song : 
"Oontented  wi  UUk^  and  eutie  wi  mair r 
As  nnole  and  nephew  rode  home  that  night,  the 
former  expatiated  might  and  main,   upon  the 
multiform  advantages  which  could  not  fail  to 
accrue  from  the  conjunotion  of  Hungry  EnoweS| 
and  Glen  Skinflint.    Such  another  estate  as  the 
twain  would  form,  would  not  be  met  with  in  bonnie 
Scotland,  and  many  a  hint,  bread  enough  to  be 
called  a  command,  did  he  throw  out,  to  the  effiset 
that  the  sooner  the  double  union  of  lands  and 
bodies  was  carried  into  effect,  the  better.    These 
words  fell  upon  the  ear  of  Bmbleton,  about  as 
genially  as  molten  lead  wouki  harmonise  with  a 


«  more  emphatic  and  suggestive  picture  of  incon-  back,  fresh  from  the  operations  of  a  cat  o*  nine 

groity  and  disappointment!     The    '* Hyperion   taUsl 

and  Satyr^  of  that  amiable  but  somewhat  flighty 

young  prince,  Hamlet,  were  not  '*  circumstances*' 

in  comparison  1 

For  a  lengthened  season  John  remained  in  hip 
laown,  or  rather  his  black  Study,  utterly  incom- 
petent to  reslice  the  fall  honours  of  the  '^fix**  in 

which  he  had  been  placed  by  the  joint  agency  of 
the  Fates  sad  his  uncle.    How  long  he  would 
fasTO  continued  in  his  psycdogteal  maze  it  is  im- 
possible to  say,  had  it  not  been  dispelled  after  a 
most  practically  physical  fashion.    Seeing  that 
there  was  no  probability  of  the  swain  making  the 
preliflsinary  advance,  the  nymph  determined  to 
take  the  initiative  in  the  campaign  of  wooing. — 
Starting  from  her  chair.  Prudence  threw  her  arms 
arownd  the  shrinking    neck  of  the   Cataleptic 
Embleton,  and  in  tones  not  quUe  so  dulcet  as 
those  of  a  nightingale,  professed  that  he  iwd 
von  her  young  and  unsophisticated  affections ! 
If  Jwhn  Embleton  had  given  way  to  his  pri> 
wutrj  and  most  potent  impulse,  he  would  unques- 
HoiMbly  have  passed  a  doom  of  terrible  import 
on  this  maidenly  demonstration,  ef  his  ardent  admi- 
rer 1  Privation,  however,  had  taught  him  prudence. 
fie  realised  the  hopelessness  of  his  condition,  if  he 


During  the  succeeding  six  months,  nothing 
occurred  calling  for  special  notice  from  the  hiS" 
torian.  Miss  Idhrift  paid  frequent  visiU  to 
Hungry  Enowes  and  the  Laird  rdigioosly  took 
care  •  that  the  debts  of  courtesy  thus  incurred 
should  be  liquidated  with  the  slightest  possible 
delay.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  when- 
ever he  shaped  his  course  to  Glen  Skinflint  the 
hapless  Embleton  was  constrained  to  accompany 
him.  This  he  did  with  the  cognate  aptitude  and 
relish,  which  a  badger  evinces  to  be  drawn  from 
its  seclusion  by  an  obtrusive  English  bull  dog,  or 
Scottish  terrier  I 

The  more  he  saw  of  the  tough  and  sapless 
spinster,  the  more  he  detested  her,  and  he  felt 
that  If  all  the  daughters  ol  Eve  should  be  swept 
away  by  some  monster  pestilence,  except  hec^ 
self^  he  would  preserve  the  virtue  of  celibacy  to 
the  close  of  his  mundane  curriculum ! 

About  ttis  season  it  so  chanced,  that  Gavin 
Park  was  smitten  with  a  sore  and  wasting  sick- 
ness, from  which  Dr.  Puke  McBock,  the  family 
physician,  pronounced  that  without  the  interven- 
tion of  a  miracle  he  would  never  recover.  The 
precise  nature  of  the  aihnent  it  was  difficult  to 
iheold  nm  counter  to  the  schemes  and  behests  I  determine.    There  were,  amongst  other  tilings^ 


ef  his  «n«le — and  though  it  west  sorely  against 
his  grain,  iie  forced  himself  to  mutter  some  un- 
faitelfigil»ie  words  complimentary  to  the  withered 
spinster,  from  whose  contact  he  mwardiy  re- 


XhM  it  eyentiisted  that  when  the  Lsiid  of 


a  total  loss  of  appetite,  and  a  gradual  wasting 
and  withering  away,  indicating  that  thewor^i 
Death  was  busy  at  the  root  of  the  once  lordly  aii4 
stalwart  gourd,  and  that  ere  long  the  place  which 
once  knew  it,  would  know  it  no  more  forever  I . 
At  the  bed-side  of  Gavui,  John  Embleton  was 


iU 
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«  fr«<iiieRt  watelier,  tnd  Into  tire  earof  Mt  1mm- 
Me  and  attadied  friend  he  poured  fortii  the  story 
<lf  Ue  grieft  and  apprehend ons.  Moat  thoronghl j 
did  Park  STmpathlse  in  the  tronble  of  hia  young 
inaater,  for  he  hated  M adamoiaalle  Thrift  with  a 
peilbet  hatred  for  this,  among  other  reaaona, 
Ifaftt  the  mercantile  tpinster  tnade  a  praetice  of 
•elOng  the  game  whioh  was  engendered  upon  the 
■ores,  orer  which  she  exercised  domhiSon.  In 
the  eyes  of  the  scandaHied  serritor  this  was  a 
Mlet  nuNpe  nnitardonahle  than  an  faifraotion  of  the 
DeoalQgae  in  onelmnp.  As  hn  often  declared, 
inatdertttd  highwJy  robbery  were  renialshis 
when  wefgfaed  agahist'tho  TendiUon  of  hares  and 
•Mir  Ibwl  ^'as  if  they  had  been  aae  moiiy  stfate, 
•r  barndoor  ohoelriesr  In  aH  tUs  there  was 
ttothiog  nnBafcaval  or  eitmordfaiaiy.  There  is  a 
tMnvential  sanotltade(if  I  may  so  ose  the  expres- 
sion) in  all  natters  eonnecied  with  (he  *'  chase,** 
'  vhieh  has  a  mighty  Inflaenoe  vpon  the  Totarles 
«f  the  got  and  aogHng-iod.  The  poacher  who 
wottld  not  hesitate  for  one  second,  to  blow  ovt 
the  bndns  of  an  antagonistic  game^lEeeper, 
would  shodder  at  the  idea  of  shooting  «  bird 
wlMD  irittittg,  or  using  dmgs  to  stapity  the  fish, 
^  slay  wiiom  was  V^  iHigttlniate  mission.  These 
tesMita,  of  course,  ]iav«  only  reference  to 
tfti^rough  bred  spotftsaien,  and  ha^  too  appli- 
oftMttty  to  the  skim  of  Tagrants  Tomited  forth 
by  cities,  npon  ^  ilttti**  and  holidays  on  the  rural 
districts,  and  who  would  bring  down  their  own 
•grand  mothers  wiHi  as  little  compunctfon  as  they 
would  so  many  partridges  If  they  had  them 
equalting  behind  fume  bushes,  or  dry-stone 
Dykes. 

Amidst  aU  this  rtrtnous  fiiror,    howerer, 
OaYhi  continued  to  inculcate  patience  and  for- 

'  bearance,  upon  his  yeung  friend.  He  implored 
bim  not  to  come  to  any  open  rupture  with  his 
rdafire  till  the  last  extremity,  assuring  him 
that «  will  was  in  existence  by  which  the  domains 

'of  Hungry  Knowes  were  conveyed  in  perpetuity 
to  John  upon  the  demise  of  his  uncle,  ^  just  baud 
your  whiesht,  and  bide  your  time**  was  the  pru* 
dent  counsel  \>f  the  invalid — **and  wha  kens  but 
the  Laird  may  slip  his  tether  some  o*  thae  dark 

'  ttomins,  and  leare  you,  your  sin  Lavd  and  master 
wi*  power  to  wed  the  Queen  o*  Sbeba,  provided 

'  ye  thmk  o'matching  yoursel  ^  wi*  a  heathen  lim- 
inerr 

But  matters  were  soon  to  be  brought  to  a 

erisis.    Hr.    Breghom   one   day  informed   his 

nephew,  that  it  was  befitting  the  question  should 

'be  popped  to  the  excellent  Prudence,  who  had 

for   some   time   been   prepared   to  have   the 

^matrimonial  interrogalion  propounded  unto  her. 


**  The  e&tiro  pmkb  o'  Sour  BcwaiM,''  said  he, 
"has  been  lang  wondering  why  the  wedding  lias 
na' taken  place,  lang  before  noo,  and,  to  my 
certain  knowledge,  Simon  Shortbread  the  baker, 
has  had  the  wedding  cake  prepared  in  antidpa- 
tion  for  at  least  twa'  months.  They  tell  me  that 
it  has  got  a  fraction  mouldy  by  this  time,  which 
is  4'  the  better,  seeing  that  we  can  daim  a  liberal 
discount  on  the  score  o'  the  Haw.** 

Thus  driven  into  a  comer,  John  Embleton  had 
no  option,  but  to  reyeal  how  things  really  stood, 
so  fitf  as  his  affections  were  concerned.  Nlfng 
upon  his  knees  he  confessed  that  his  heart  was 
not  at  his  own  disposal,  having  years  ago  been 
made  over,  with  all  its  parts,  pendicles,  and 
pertinents,  to  a  certain  maiden,  answering  to  Hie 
name  of  Dorcas  Rubric. 

^*  And  wha*  may  this  Dorcas,  as  ye  ca^her  bo  t" 
inteijected  the  angry  Laiid  of  Hungry  Knowes. 
Or  rather  what  may  be  the  anoount  o'  her  means 
and  estate  f  That*8  the  real  root  o*  the  matter 
I  trow.  For  my  ain  part,  I  set  but  sma*  value 
upon  your  hearts  and  darts,  seeing  that  they  are 
commodities  which  every  kirkless  preacher  and 
road'Side  beggar  claim  as  their  perquisites,  though 
they  should  na'  hae  twa*  bawbees  to  j'nglo  in  an 
auld  hat.*" 

With  downcast  eyea,  poor  John  was  constralnod 
to  admit,  that  his  cliarmer*s  comely  fiice  consti- 
tuted the  main  bulk  of  her  portion ;  and  that 
when  a  brace  of  sparkling  eyes,  a  nose  of  fault- 
less shape,  and  a  mouth  which  might  create  envy 
in  the  cdeetial  bosom  of  Tenus  hersell,  were 
dedactedi  little  remained  to  Dorcas  except  the 
raiment  which  ahdtered  her  person  from  ^'  siun- 
mer*s  heat  and  winter's  snow.'* 

**  Awa*  wi*  your  noses  and  een  T*  exclainied  the 
aggravated  Dreghom,  ^*  I  would  like  to  see  dc 
fusionless  sunkets  furnish  a  hungry  man  wi'  a 
meaL  When  ye  come  hame  frae  a  hard  days 
wark  will  a  row  o*  ivory  grinders  mak'  up  for  the 
absence  o*  a  haggis^  or  a  dish  o'  Scot's  collops  ? 
A  slabbering  kiss  may  be  a  bonnie  enough  thing 
in  its  way,  (though  I  neeV  could  see  the  virtue 
o't)  but-  tell  me,  you  muckle  calf,  will  it  supplj 
the  place  o'ajug  f u' o'  beer,  or  a  tumbler  o* 
whisky  toddy?  Learn  wisdom,  ye  born  idiot, 
frae  the  wisest  sang  that  ever  that  auld  wig- 
maker  Allan  Ramsay  composed : 

"  Gie  me  the  ]a»  with  a  lump  o'  land. 

And  we  for  life  shall  gang  thcgither ; 
Tho'  daft  or  wise,  111  ne'er  demand. 

Or  black  or  lUr,  it  votik^  na  whether. 
Vm  9tt  with  wit,  and  beauty  will  fluie. 

And  blood  ahuie's  nae  worth  a  shilling; 
But  she  that's  rich,  her  market's  made^ 

Tdr  ilka  charm  about  her^i  UQinit. 
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"Gi*  me  » iMi  wltli  •  lump  o*  iMd, 

Ajid  in  my  bosom  I'll  hug  mj  tnmgani 
CHn  I  had  ance  her  gear  in  my  hand. 

Should  love  turn  dowf,  it  will  find  pleasure. 
Laugh  on  wha  Hkes :  but  there's  my  faand^ 

I  hate  with  poortith,  though  bontiie  to  meddle ; 
UnleBB  tbciy  hzing  cash,  or  a  lump  o'  land, 

Th^se  ne'er  get  me  to  danoe  to  their  fiddle. 

"  Ibere's  meflde  gnde  love  In  lands  and  bags ; 

And  siller  and  gowd's  a  sweet  complexion ; 
B«t  beaaty  and  wit  atid  viiiae  fai  ragSi 

Have  lost  the  art  of  gatniug  alfeotlon; 
Love  tips  his  arrows  with  woods  and  parks, 

And  csstles,  and  riggs,  and  muirs,  and  meadows. 
And  naelhing  can  oatch  our  modem  sparks. 

But  weel-tocher'd  lasses,  or  jointured  widows.** 

ne  reettACloB  e^eii  oi  this  most  auggestiTe 
tyrio,  had  no  effect  in  shaking  the  resolution  of 
the  enamoured  Bmbleton.  Firmly,  though  re- 
«peetfotty  he  anaeiuieed  to  this  frowning  uncle 
tiM*  he  wieeld  prefer  a  eitst  of  dry  breed,  aye  or 
-sterrtttion  itself^  with  Dorcas,  to  a  coal  pit  replete 
wUli  new  minted  guineas,  if  burdened  with  the 
■dlow,  parohment-likehandof  Prudenoe  M'Thrift. 
^  By  this  blessed  book  I  swear,**  eeotimied  the 
esfliled  youth,  *'  that  all  the  powers  of  eaith  or 
pefditkm,  shall  never  shake  my  resolotion  by  one 
hiJn  Iweadth.**  So  sayfaig  be  gSYe  the  oorer  ef 
ihe  ▼Glome  whieh  be  grasped,  a  thanderang 
isafaite,  end  stood  eonfronting  his  nude  as  Saint 
Q^oigo  might  have  eonfionted  the  dcagon;  or 
FiBtrachio,  the  fiur  bat  Yixeniih  Caitherine.  It 
eo  i^***"*^*^  that  the  osoulated  ootaTO  tomed  out 
te  IM  a  copy  of  BnnsP  Poems,  but  the  vow  wsa 
•oi  the  less  sinoere  on  thel  aooonnt, 

IHiTid  Dreghom  wes  for  «  season  strack  dumb 
by  tte  oontofflsdoiis  andaelty  OMhlbiied  by  a 
MrlpBng  who  he  had  been  In  the  habit  of  re- 
garding as  an  obseqnions  and  nnreasonlng 
dependant.  Had  one  of  Ins  pigs  become  gifted 
ivteh  speech,  and  protested  against  the  enormity 
of  bipeds  uplifting  the  knife  against  the  bristle- 
teomfaig  tribe,  be  oould  not  by  any  possibility 
hftwe  been  taken  more  aback. 

Ko  eoooer  had  the  senior  recoTered  the  use  of 
Ida  fiMraltiea  than  he  proceeded  to  pass  sentence 
vpon  the  delinquent.  That  sentence,  it  is  hardly 
veoessary  to  say,  was  a  doom  of  otter  and  abso- 
lata  disinheritance.  Darid  rowed  that  sooner 
Chan  permit  Bmbleton  to  deriTe  one  morsel  of 
•UBientation  from  the  lands  of  Hungry  Knowes, 
ho  wooM  wMi  pleasure  behold  the  aforesaid  lands, 
Cogother  with  all  the  crops,  limber  and  dwellings 
thereon  snnk  *'  beyond  plammet*s  reach  **  In  the 
Bed  Sea,  or  the  meet  Insatiable  peat  bog  of  the 
Bmerald  Isle  1 

QsTin  Park  hating  obtained  an  Inkling  of  what 
hftdoeeoved,  earnestly  beeonght  an  aadlenee  of 


his  master,  and  when  Dreghorn  In  compKaoDO 
with  the  reqnest  entered  the  sick  chamber,  the 
invalid  pled  with  might  and  main  that  he  wolild 
rescind  his  determination.  He  dwelt  upon  the 
youth  of  John,  and  the  comparatlTO  seneetit^le 
of  Prudence.  With  Indignant  eloqoence  did  ho 
enlarge  upon  the  mereenary  Tonditions  of  gamOi 
by  which  that  spinster  had  disgraced  her  rank 
as  a  landed  proprietress.  Pathetically  did  he  ex* 
patiate  upon  the  memory  o(  the  Laird's  depsrted 
aister,  and  upon  the  fact  that  Bmbleton  was  the 
sole  being  npon  earth,  within  whose  yeins  a  drop 
of  his  blood  did  flow.  In  conclusion,  the  dying 
retainer  made  a  recapitulation  of  bis  own  iaithAil 
and  slenderly  remunerated  seryices,  ooqjuring 
hie  master  by  all  these  multiform  consideratlena 
to  roHMlaiit  John  unconditionally  into  iavevr^ 
and  permit  him  ta  follow  his  own  inclinati(MiS|  so 
fiur  as  the  choiee  of  a  wife  was  concerned. 

In  dogged  silenee  did  the  Laird  of  Hungry 
Knowes  listen  to  these  pleadings  and  ahjuraSiofi^ 
and  when  3arin  had  ceased  speaking,  he  oddly 
teld  Mm  that  haTfaig  so  little  breath  to  spure,  it 
was  foolish  to  expend  It  on  a  bootless  theme. 
"Park,**  qfuoth  he,  "by  the  lartbing  candle' of 
my  blessed  grandfMher,  which  he  Mew  outuMt 
hfis  last  gasp  because  he  oould  see  to  expire  in 
the  dark,  and  that  Is  an  oath,  which  you  know 
right  well  I  never  broke ;  this  ungrateful,  rehel- 
Uooe  dog  shall  nerer  flnger  a  boddle  of  my  mo- 
ney. I  have  cast  falm  off,  ouee  and  forever,  and 
If  I  beheld  him  to<«iorrow  dying  on  my  doorstep, 
I  would  not  toes  one  of  the  house  dog*s  half-mum* 
bled  bones,  to  keep  the  wretch's  body  and  soul 
in  companionship.  I  hate  him,  Gavin,  beeanse 
he  has  thwarted  my  dariiag  ind  long  cherished 
scheme  of  unltlug  the  bonnie  aires  of  Hungry 
Knowes  and  Glen  Skinflint,  and  before  I  am  a 
day  aulder  I  shall  let  the  hound  ken  to  his  ceat 
what  it  is  to  anger  a  determined  man— or  a  dour 
man.  If  ye  like  the  word  better.  Oauld  as  is  the 
weather,  and  snell  as  blows  the  firosty  December 
east  wind,  I  shall  setoff  for  Aberdeen  this  blessed 
night  Hy  will,  as  ye  btawly  ken,  lies  duly  exo- 
outed  In  the  custodlership  of  Hercules  Homing, 
and  by  that  deed  John  Bmbleton  is  declared  heir 
of  a*  I  possess.  Ere  this  tine  to-morrow, 
Gavin  Park,  I  shall  have  signed  a  new  testament 
in  which  the  name  of  Bmbleton  will  only  be  in- 
troduced in  order  to  let  the  world  ken  how 
intensely  I  loathe  and  abominate  the  same.  By 
the  Aberdeen  mail-coach,  which  passes  the  hovse 
at  eight  o*clock  this  evening,  I  shall  depart  on 
my  errand  of  vengeance,  and  at  this  very  mo- 
ment Kirsty  Sham  Is  engaging  an  out-side  place 
formeatthesfiigeolBeo.  Oh,  if  I  should  by  ««y 
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mishap  render  up  the  ghoti  without  altering  that 
will,  I  never  could  ex\jo7  a  moment's  happinen 
In  Heaven  P' 

^'Hearen  1"  shouted  oat  the  scandalised  InTS- 
Ud  hysterically.  «*  Heaven  did  ye  say  t  Ha-ba- 
hal •" 


^^^ 


THE  *« NORTH-WEST*'  PASSAGE. 

■^■■■^ 

Tn  kte  disooTciy  of  the  "Korth  West^"  or 
father  as  it  has  been  made  the  North  Etui,  pas- 
sage, by  Oaptain  HeOliire,  has  induced  us  to  give 
to  our  readers,  this  month,  a  short  account  of  the 
Tirious  expeditions  which  have  from  time  to  time 
gone  forth  to  attain  this  desirable  end,  conclu- 
ding our  obserraUons  with  as  full  an  account  of 
MoClure's  voyage  as  our  limiu  will  permit. 

If  explorations  in  the  northern  regions  be  use- 
leis  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  yet  science  has 
benefitted  from  them  in  the  knowledge  of  facts 
which  could  by  no  other  means  be  obtaioed. 
Their  cost  has,  certamly,  been  great,  but  the 
results  are  such  as  reflect  honor  and  credit  on  all 
engaged  in  th^m,  besides  affording  a  worthy  me- 
morial of  the  physical  endurance  and  steady  per- 
severance of  human  enterprise. 

The  first  navigator  who  appears  to  have  had  an 
Idea  of  making  a  voyage  of  discovery  in  the 
ArcUc  Seas  was  Cabot,  who  landed  at  Labrador 
eighteen  months  before  Columbus  discovered  the 
continent  of  America,  he  contemplated  a  voyage 
to  the  North  Pole  and  reached  as  high  as  67^ 
W  north  latitude.  This  was  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  Yll,  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

Froblsher  made  three  voyages  during  the  years 
1676,  '77  and  *78,  hi  search  of  a  North-West  pas- 
sage, but  having  discovered  the  entrance  to  Hud- 
son's Strait  failed  in  penetrating  further  to  the 
westward.  Davis  followed  Froblsher,  and  in 
1685-88  made  three  voyages  and  discovered  the 
strait  which  still  bears  his  name,  thus  opening 
the  way  into  Baffin's  Bay  and  the  Polar  Sea. 

In  1607,  Henry  Hudson,  with  only  ten  men 
and  a  boy  made  his  first  voyage  and  penetrated 
as  far  as  82<>  of  north  ktitude,  but  tailing  to  dis 
cover  a  westerly  passage,  returned  and  made  a 
second  voyage  on  the  track  of  Barents,  who 
attempted  eleven  years  previously  the  North-East 
passage  between  Spitsbergen  and  Nova  Zembla ; 
but  Hudson,  like  Barents,  was  unsuccessful.  In 
1610,  he  made  a  third  voyage  to  the  west,  and 
discovered  the  strait  and  bay  which  are  now 
known  by  his  name.  Assuming  that  through 
this  bay  was  the  much  desired  passage  to  be 
Ibund,  Hudson  determined  to  winter  here  in 


spring.    Howevor,  bis  crew  wesfied  with  har^ 

ships  and  privations,  mutinied  and  tuned  Hod* 

son,  his  son,  and  seven  others  adrift  in  a  sniill 

boat,  and  they  are   supposed  to  have  periihed 

miserably  at  sea. 

**  Of  aU  the  sea-shapes  death  hai  won. 
May  marineri  never  know 
Buoh  fkte  as  Hendrik  Hudson  ftjwmd 
'    In  the  Iftbjrintiu  of  enow." 

Great  hopes  were  entertained  that  through  Had- 
son's  Bay  theNorth-West  passage  would  be  foand, 
and  a  good  deal  was  ssid  by  the  partisans  of  coa* 
tending  voyagers  on  this  question.  Old  Purchst 
writes  :^- 


"Ab  the  world  is  much  behoildiDK  to  that  ftnooi 
Columbus,  for  that  hee  first  discovered  unto  us  the 
West  Indies:  and  to  Portugal  for  the  finding  out  the 
ordinarie  and  as  yet  the  best  way  that  is  knowne  to 
the  Bast  Indies  bj  Cape  Bona  Bperansa;  somaj  tbej 
and  all  the  world  be  in  this  beholding  to  us  tn  opening 
a  new  and  Isige  passsge^  both  much  neerer,  tato,  and 
flure  more  wholesome  and  temperate  through  the  con- 
tinent of  Virginia,  and  by  Fretum  Hudson,  to  all  thme 
rich  countries  bordering  upon  the  South  8ea  in  tiie 
Esst  and  West  Indies." 

During  the  next  six  yeara  Sir  Thomas  Rowe*i 
Weksome  and  Foz*s  Channel  were  discovered ; 
and  in  1616  Baffin  sailed  into  and  explored  the 
bay,  which  has  been  named  after  him.  Thii 
bay  he  reported  as  extending  800  miles  in  length 
and  800  in  breadth,  but  his  statement  was  disbe- 
lieved and  set  down  as  an  exaggeration  till  late 
discoveries  confirmed  the  accuracy  of  his  surveys. 
Even  the  latitudes  laid  down  by  him  are  almost 
identical  with  those  recentiy  determined  with  til 
the  advantages  afforded  by  superior  instrumentu 
Baffin  saw  Lancaster  Sound,  and  had  he  explored 
it,  Parry's  discoveries  would  have  been  anticipated 
by  two  hundred  yean. 

In  1748  a  reward  of  £20,000  was  offered  by 
the  Imperial  Parliament  to  any  one  who  should 
effect  a  North- West  passage  by  way  of  Hudson's 
Strait,  it  being  declared  that  this  passage  would 
be  "of  great  benefit  and  advantage  to  the  king- 
dom." However,  afterwards,  the  elause  that  re- 
lated to  a  passage  by  Hudson's  Strait  wu 
altered  to  "  any  northern  passage."  £5,000  was 
also  voted  for  any  one  who  should  get  within  one 
degree  of  the  pole. 

Mr.  Heame,  during  1769,  and  three  following 
years,  made  three  attempts  to  reach  the  Polar 
Sea  by  an  overland  journey  across  the  ierritoriei 
of  fhe  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  but  wa«  unsoe- 
cessful.  The  only  remarkable  feature  in  his  ex- 
ploratiocs  was  the  discovery,  during  his  third 
journey,  of  the  Coppermine  Biver. 

In  1778  the  Boyal  Society  having  received 


order  to  renew  his  searoh  early  in  the  ensuing  j  eommnnications  on  the  poasibility  of  reaching  die 
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Ko^  Pole,  (kptain  Phippf  wm  Mni  out  with 

tvo  Teiwb  to  effect  this  intereeting  object  This 

expeditioa  wm  wuraooeeflAU,  for  after  reaching 

80*  48'  of  btitvde  bis  Tessels  were  stopped  by 

liia  ioa  and  he  was  oompeUed  to  return.    The 

famous  navigatoc  Ck>ok,  in  1776,  left  England 

with  iostmctions  to  effect  a  passage  from  Beh- 

liog'i  Strait  to  Baffin's  Bay.    He,  too,  fdled.  Kor 

ooold  he  with  all  his  perseverance  get  beyond 

ky€q>e-in  ktitnde  10^  46*.    He  here  saw  fields 

of  iee  stretching  ui  one  compact  mass  to  the 

oppoate  continent  which  he  also  risited,  sailing 

M  &r  as  Oape  North.    That  Cook  would  hare 

aecomplished  the  object  of  his  royage  appears 

to  hare  been  a  Toiy  general  impression,  for  in 

1777,  a  Lieutenant  Pickersgill  was  ordered  to 

Baffin's  Bay  to  await  his  arrivaL 

Af^  so  many  fidlnres,  the  attempt  to  disooTer 
this  pasMge  was  for  several  years  abandoned; 
nor  was  it  au  1817  that  the  attention  of  the  Ad- 
miralty was  again  called  to  this  subject  by  the 
isports  of  sereral  Greenland  wiialers  who  stated 
thatthe  sea  was  clearer  of  ice  that  season  than 
any  they  liad  previously  known.    The  Council  of 
the  Royal  Socielj  was  consulted,  and  the  result 
VIS  that  in  1818  two  expeditions  were  fitted  out, 
one  for  the  discoreiy  of  the  long  sought  for  pas> 
5ag8,  the  other  to  reach  the  pole.     That  inten- 
ded for  the  former  of  these  objects  was  intrusted 
to  Captain  (now  Sir  John)  Boss  and  Lieutenant 
(aov  Sir  Edward)  Parry  in  command  of  the  ves- 
Mb  liobeiia  and  AUxandtr,    The  mildness  of 
the  season  and  open  state  of  the  sea  augured 
much  for  the  success  of  this  expedition,  and  in 
August  the  ships  sailed  up  Lancaster  Sound  with 
srery  prospect  of  an  easy  passage  westward ; 
hot  the  commander  &ncying  he  saw  a  range  of 
DoonUuns  in  the  distance  hairing  all  further  pro- 
gress was  unwilling  to  advance,  and  retraced  his 
•taps  homewards,  thus  throwing'away  one  of  the 
laost  favorable  opportunities  that  had  as  yet  pre* 
tented  itself  to  these  daring  navigators.    The 
liilare  of  this  expedition  demanded  a  renewal  of 
the  attempt,  and  on  the  4th  of  May,  1810,  two 
ihipa,  the  Htela  and  Qriper^  sailed  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Parry,  with  instructions  to 
explore  Lancaster  Sound  and  to  determine  the 
existence  of  the  mountains  seen  there  by  Cap- 
tun  Ross;  for  many,  who  had  sailM  with  Boss 
denied   their   reslity,  affirming  the    supposed 
mountains  to  be  an  ocular  deception.    Every 
eflbrt  was  made  to  enter  on  the  field  of  their 
operations  as  early  in  the  season  as  possible,  and 
about  the  middle  of  July  the  ships  were  fbreed 
iato  the  '<  Middle  Ice  **  in  Baffin's  Bay.     This 
ooQsetioQ  of  ice  is  described 


As  strDdttg  a  phenomenon  in  this  part  of  the  sea  as 
are  the  great  banks  of  weed,yW««(«  wUcms^  which  floal 
with  little  or  no  change  of  place  in  the  Atlantic,  off  the 
Aiores  and  the  Bahamas.  As  its  name  indioates,  it 
oooopies  a  position  in  the  middle  of  the  boy,  leaving  a 
narrow  channel  on  the  eastern  side,  more  or  less  en- 
cumbered with  drift  ioOt  while  on  the  western  side  the 
sea  is  generally  unobstructed.  The  local  position  of 
this  body  of  ice  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  action  of 
oonftioting  cnircnts,  which  retain  it  pretty  nearly  in 
one  spot. 

Whalers  on  meeting  this  ice  pass  round  its 
northern  extremity,  which  doubles  the  length  of 
the  voyage,  but  when  possible,  they  endeavor  to 
force  their  way  through  the  lower  portion  of  the 
pack.  This  was  what  Parry  did,  and  after  seven 
days  unwearied  exertions,  he  crossed  the  pack 
which  was  more  than  eighty  miles  in  width.  A 
clear  sea  was  now  before  him,  and  by  the  end  of 
July  he  was  off  the  entrance  of  Lancaster  Sound, 
wdting  for  an  easterly  breeze  to  carry  him  up. 
It  came,  and  as  Parry  reUtes — 

"It  is  more  essy  to  imagine  than  to  describe  the 
ahnost  breathless  anxiety  which  was  now  visible  In 
every  oonntenanoe  whiles  as  the  breese  increased  to  a 
fresh  galsb  we  ran  quickly  up  the  sound.  The  mast- 
heads wane  crowded  by  the  officers  and  men  during  the 
whole  afternoon ;  and  an  unconoemed  observer,  if  any 
could  have  been  unoonoemed  on  such  an  occasion, 
would  have  been  amused  by  the  ei^emeas  with  wUdi 
the  various  reports  firam  the  crow's  nest  were  received* 
all,  however,  hitherto,  fikvoiuuble  to  our  most  sanguine 
hopes.  We  were  by  midnight  in  a  great  measure  re- 
lieved flrom  our  anxiety  respecting  the  supposed  con- 
tinuity of  land  at  the  bottom  of  this  magnifloent  inlet, 
having  reaclied  the  longitude  of  88  dag.  18  min.,  when 
the  two  shores  are  still  above  tliirteen  leagues  i^art, 
without  the  slightest  appearance  of  any  land  to  the 
westward  of  us  tor  (bur  or  five  points  of  the  compass.** 


Whilst  proceeding  up  the  Sound,  an  inlet  was 
discovered  running  southward,  and  supposed  to 
extend  to  the  American  continent,  this  was  in 
turn  explored  until  their  passage  was  stoped  by 
the  ice,  when  they  returned  to  Barrow's  Straits. 
This  channel  they  named  Prince  Regent's  Inlet, 
and  whilst  making  their  survey  of  it  they  noticed 
a  curious  phenomenon,  that  of  their  compasses 
becoming  useless,  the  needles  losing  their  direc- 
tive power  and  remaining  in  any  position  placed, 
showing  their  proximity  to  the  magnetic  pole. 
This  effect  added  much  to  the  difficulties  in 
navigating  an  unknown  sea.  On  the  22nd  of 
August  another  channel  running  northward  was 
discovered,  and  clear  of  ice  as  far  the  eye  could 
reach,  but  no  attempt  was  made  at  its  explora- 
tion, as  Parry  was  anxious  to  proceed  westward : 
it  was  simply  called,  Wellington  Channel*  Con- 
tinning  their  weaterly  course  they  passed  a  group 
of  islands,  now  known  ss  Parry's  Islands  |  and, 
during  this  part  of  tiieir  voyage  the  needles  w«o 
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"obMired  to  gradaally  change  their  direeiton 
from  westerly  to  easterly,  showing  that  they  had 
cruased  immediately  northward  of  the  magnetic 
pde.  Bailing  onwards,  HelTiUe  Island  was 
diseorered  and  named,  and  on  the  4th  of  Septem- 
ber they  had  reached  110  deg.  west  longitnde, 
and  became  entitled  to  the  reward  of  £6,000 
ollbred  by  partiaaent  for  the  attainment  of  this 
position.  In  commemoration  of  theiaei«n  ad- 
jaoent  headland  was  called  Bounty  Gape.  The 
olose  of  the  season,  fnistrated  any  hopes  they 
might  haTe  had  of  reaching  Behring's  Strait 
that  year.  The  winter  now  rapidly  set  in,  and 
they  made  their  way  back  to  a  bay  in  MeWille 
Island,  where  they  made  every  preparation  for 
rendering  themseWes  as  comfortable  as  possible 
doling  their  imprisooment  in  this  inhospitable 
fegion.  It  was  not  until  August  in  the  ensuing 
year  that  they  were  released,  and  after  several 
abortive  attempts  in  a  westerly  direction  they 
were  reluctantly  obliged  to  turn  to  the  eastward, 
and  proceeded  to  England,  where  they  arrived 
in  November,  after  «u  absence  of  eighteen  oMUiths. 

It  wBS  thought  after  Parry *s  return  that  a 
North-West  passage  might  be  effected  in  a  lower 
lalitade  than  that  of  Melville  Island,  and  it  was 
eonsidered  that  an  entranoe  into  the  Polar  Sea 
might  be  found  through  Repulse  Bay  by  way  of 
Hudson's  Strait  Parry  was,  therefore,  sent  out 
a  second  thne,  in  May  1821,  in  command  of  the 
&cla  and  Fkry,  with  instruotiens  to  examine 
this  part  of  the  American  continent  He  returned 
to  Shetland  in  October,  1828,  after  an  absence  of 
nearly  three  years.  The  only  knowledge  acquired 

by  this  voyage  was  the  impossibility  of  any  t"^^'."^  '!^'.*'*^'^  ^^.  ^^  ^T!*?^?^ 
entrance  into  the  Polar   Sea   otherwise   than 
through  Barrow>i  Strait 

In  1824,  a  third  voyage  was  made  by  Parry 
with  the  same  ships,  but  it  was  his  most  un- 
successful one,  for  afler  losing  the  Fury,  which 
was  driven  on  shore  by  the  ice,  he  returned  to 
England  in  the  ffeela.  One  fact  connected  with 
this  voyage  deserves  notice,  namely,  that  the 
loss  of  the  directive  power  of  the  needle  by  the 
influence  of  the  magnetic  po!e  could  be  overcome 
by  placing  a  circular  plate  of  iron  in  the  line  of 
no  direction  of  the  ships,  and  near  to  the  needle. 
Mr.  Peter  Barlow  of  Woolwich  is  the  author  of 
this  simple  contrivance,  and  Capt  Parry  says : — 

**  Never  had  an  invention  a  more  complete  and  Ratis- 
ttdory  triumph ;  for  to  the  last  moment  of  our  opera- 
tions at  sea  did  the  compass  Indioate  the  true  m^snetio 
dfrectton." 

The  next  eipedition  in  search  of  the  North- 
Wtest  passage  wvs  eondacted  by  Captain  ftoss, 
with  his  nephew  eonmsikder,  (now  Sir  James) 


Bossv  and  fitted  out  at  the  expense  of  Sir  Felix 

Booth.    This  expedition  sailed  in  May,  1629,  in 

the  Vietory^  which  was  fitted  oct  with  a  mall 

steam  engine  in  order  that  the  vessel  might  make 

headway  when  the  winds  were  adverse,  or  in 

ealuB.    They  arrived  at  Prinoe  Regent's  Iriet  in 

August,  and  took  on  board  a  large  quantity  of 

the  Ary«  stores  which  were  piled  on  the  beaeh 

when  that  vessel  was  oast  away.    They  tbeo 

coasted  to  the  eastward  about  two  hundred  vSkMf 

and  wintered  in  Felix  harbour,  where  they  mtt 

detained  fior  neariy  a  twelve-month.  This  voyap 

was  one  series  of  disasters  and  misbaps;  their 

•team-engbie  was  ihroim  overboard  as  a  usdiH 

ineumbranee,  and  the  ship  at  last  was  abtndoasd, 

the  party  taking  to  the  boats  and  nndring  tbtir 

way  to  where  tfie  stores  of  the  F«ry  wwe  4^ 

pMited,  oa  which  they  eubeisted  for  the  next  two 

years.     In  April,   188S,  they  began  oarrytsg 

liheir  provisions  along  the  coast,  and  msldag 

deposits  fat  the  dtrection  of  their  route  is  Itw 

only  hope  o^  eseape  from  this  miserable  impriidB- 

nent    At  last,  In  August  lihey  nade  Baiww'k 

Strait,  and  were  veBoaed  by  a  whaler  add  brought 

to  Sngland. 

*  One  interesting  fiut,"  says  Ohamben,  to  whon'^ 
mn  prinelpaliy  indebted  Ibr  tta»  saatter  oontsfaNilB 
tbiB  pafwr.  "bveught  to  light  by  this  vpysge  aOMs 
some  relief  to  its  long  and  barren  seriesof  dimsters— tbe 
discovery  of  the  North  Ha^ctic  Pole  (the  situation  of 
which  is  marked  by  ared  -f  hi  our  map).  It  was  nude 
by  Oommander  laoMS  Boss  on  «ne  of  his  explortiifffi- 
cunloas.  *The  plaoeof  the obaervatoiy/  he  leaMiki^ 
was  as  near  to  the  magnetic  pole  as  the  limited  mesnt 
which  I  possessed  enabled  me  to  determine,  fhe 
amount  of  the  dip,  as  indicated  by  my  dtpphig-nMllB. 


while  tiie  proodmity  at  least  of  tbis  yotoi 
if  not  its  actual  eiistence  where  we  stood,  was  Airtter 
confirmed  by  the  action,  or  rather  by  the  totalinaction» 
of  the  several  horiiontal  needles  then  in  my  poesesaiaa.' 
This  was  very  nearly  the  position  aasignod  to  ft  by 
seieatlfle  men  several  years  earlier,  and  antvedatly 
ptotracting  the  directaon-ttnes  of  oompaas-needko  in 
Torious  drcim^aeent  latitudes,  till  th^  met  in  a  oentral 
point.  Parly's  observations  placed  it  eleven  minutei 
distant  oiily  flnom  the  Site  determined  by  Rosk  'At 
soon,'  ssys  the  htttor,  *as  I  had  eafelsfled  mj  own  tttii 
on  the  subject,  I  made  known  to  theiiartj  this  grallQr- 
ing  result  of  all  our  joint  labours ;  and  it  was  then  that , 
amidst  mutual  congratulations,  we  fixed  the  British  flag 
on  the  spot,  and  toolc  possession  of  the  North  Magnetio 
Pole  and  its  atUoiiring  territoiyin  the  wune  of  GMSt 
Britafai and  Kin«  WiUlam  IV.  We  had  abandaBOBof 
matcriato  for  building  in  the  Aragmento  of  limeotaae 
that  covered  the  beach,  and  wc  therefore  erected  a  calm 
of  some  magnitude,  under  which  we  buried  a  canister 
containing  a  record  of  the  interesting  fint;  oi^y-i^ 
•gietting  that  we  had  not  the  means  of  oonstraetlag  a 
pyramid  of  more  Importance,  and  of  strength  suAMcat 
to  withstand  the  assaults  of  time  and  the  Esquimaox. 
Had  it  been  a  pyramid  as  large  as  that  of  Cheops,  I  am 
not  quito  sure  that  It  "would  hsvedoue  mocetiiniMH^ 
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( ymvaaMtioDiimlwIibefcdiiigf  of1ikttfe«E0ttii]gdiy. 
Tke  bOitiideor  this  spot  to  7«d0K.  6  min.  17  tee ,  and  its 
longitude  96  de^.  Mmfn.  46  sea  west.*  Bven  if  the  pole 
were  stationary,  this  determination  ooald  only  be  re- 
gMd«d  at  approximate ;  but  when  we  know  that  the 
eentre  of  magnetic  intenrfty  is  a  moTeable  point,  we 
■hall  nadi^  undentandthat  tiie  cslni  erected  with  so 
ameh  enthusiasm  can  now  only  show  where  it  mmw.  Ao- 
eonhag  to  Haasteen,  the  pele  moves  11  min.  4  aeo. 
flveiyyear,  and  revolves  witiihi  the  Mgid  soneint890 
j«an.sotliatitwmii0tMMhtfaesaiM  spotln Boottdft 
Qntath^ysarSTSSr 

The  next  expedition  in  search  of  the  Kovth- 
West  paasage,  if  we  except  Back*s  was  thftt  which 
•ulsd  in  May,  1846,  and  is  now«b«eni  under  the 
eomnad  of  Sir  John  Fhu^Un.  The  ships  te- 
feefeed  w«re  the  Hr^but  end  Tnror,  the  T^ror 
being  commaded  by  Captain  Crosier.  These 
rasMls  were  well  found  and  provisioned  for  three 
yean,  and  to  sdd  to  their  effidencjr,  a  steam  en< 
gfaie  was  placed  in  each.  The  orders  under 
which  they  sailed,  demanded  them  '*  to  pnsh  di- 
rectly westward  btom  Melville  Island  toBehring*B 
SUait,  wisbonfe  deviation  to  the  north  or  south, 
vnlen  appearances  were  decidedly  in  fiiTOur  of 
neh  a  departure ;  and  in  the  event  of  reaching 
the  Pacific,  Sir  John  was  to  refresh  and  refit  at 
the  Sandwich  lalan  is,  and  relnm  to  Bnglaad,  by 
vay  of  Gape  Horn."  Since  their  departure,  with 
tlie  exception  of  some  letters  dated  a  tem  weelcs 
after  their  leaving  port,  and  being  seen  by  some 
vbalens  nothing  has  been  heard  of  them. 

In  1847,  some  anxiety  respecting  the  fete  of 
Sir  John,  and  his  companions,  began  to  be  felt 
in  England,  and  in  1848,  two  vessels,  the  EnUr^ 
pfim  and  inMSti^alor,  under  the  command  of 
Sr  James  R<)6s,  were  despatched  In  search  of 
the  Erehui  and  Ttrrar,  They,  however,  retnmed 
in  the  antnmn  of  the  following  year,  without  any 
intelligence  of  the  missing  expedition.  In  1849, 
tlie  iVbrfA  iStar  went  Ibrth  on  a  similar  errand, 
but,  was  also  nnsueeessfal  Sir  John  Richard- 
ion,  assisted  by  Dr.  Rae,  in  1848,  conducted  an 
oteriand  expedition  in  search  of  Franklin  and 
his  conradea,  bat  no  trace  of  them  was  fboBd. 
Also  to  1848,  Oaptafn  Puflen  proceeded  with 
the  Plover,  round  Cape  Horn  to  Behring*8  Strait, 
on  the  same  mission;  he  was  heard  of  in  1862, 
bat  not  sinee  dien.  In  1850,  Captains  Colltnson 
sad  Mcdure,  in  the  BrOerprite  and  ImmHgator, 
sailed  for  the  Polar  Sea,  by  way  of  Behring^s 
Strait;  but  this  expedition,  as  far  as  regards 
the  dieoovery  of  Franklin,  has  been  ansncoess- 
fol,  though  McClore,  in  the  InveHigator,  has  de- 
moustrated  the  existence  of  the  longsought  Korth- 
West  paasAge.  In  additioQ  to  these  expeditions 
IB  search  «f  Franklin,  we  may  mention  the  fol- 
hMiBf  veessip  fvMoh  liirf>e  flMde  voya^  for« 


similar  purpose,  without  avail.  The  Lwiy 
IVankiin,  (Captain  Penny),  the  ABaittartee, 
(Captdn  Ommancy),  the  Betolutt^  (Captain  Ktl- 
lect),  the  PHnee  Albert^  two  voyages,  one  under 
If  r.  Kennedy,  and  the  other,  Commander  For* 
syth ;  the  t^ix,  (Sir  James  Ross),  and  the  ifa5«/, 
(Commander  Inglefleld).  The  Advanee  «nd  Ass, 
ens,  under  Lieutenant  de  Haven,  and  Mr.  Gftf- 
ftn,  were  sent  oat  by  the  Americans,  but  unibr- 
tunately,  were  equally  unsuccessful.  The  A^^ 
wittanMy  the  RnolrUt^  the  PtonMr,  (screw),  the 
Inilrepid,  (sorew),  and  North  Star  are  at  present, 
engaged  In  this,— what,  ales  I  we  are  forced  to 
believe— hopeless  search;  and,  though  it  may 
be  better  that  a  thousand  lives  should  be  Im- 
perilled in  the  discharge  of  a  duty,  rather  tfmn 
one  should  be  suffered  to  be  lost  through  negleeti 
still  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  lives  of  no 
more  men  shall  be  endangered  in  this  desperate 
nndertakhig. 

Captain  McClure,  who  left  England  In  1850  in 
company  with  and  subordinate  to.  Captain  Cel- 
llnson  of  the  Invntigator,  was  bom  in  the  county 
of  Wexford,  Ireland,  in  1808.  He  was  originally 
intended  for  the  army,  but  having  expressed  a 
wish  to  enter  the  naval  profession,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  midshipman  on  Lord  Nelson*s  old  ship, 
the  Vletory.  Having  served  in  various  quarten 
of  the  j^obe  till  1886,  when  the  British  Oovern- 
ment  having  determined  to  send  out  an  expedi- 
tion to  discover,  tfpossible,  the  North-West  pas- 
Sage,  he  offered  his  services  and  was  appointed, 
under  Sir  Qeorge  Back,  to  the  Terror.  He  wns 
absent  on  this  expedition  two  years.  On  his  re- 
turn, from  1888  to  1842,  he  was  inactive  service, 
and  in  1842  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
Romney,  stationed  at  Havannah,  where  he  re- 
mained five  years.  In  the  year  1848,  1^  James 
Ross  being  about  to  proceed  to  the  Arctic  regions 
with  the  double  object  of  discovering  the  North- 
west passage  and  determining  the  whereabouts  of 
Sir  John  Franklin,  Captain  MoOlure  volunteered 
a  second  time  his  servioee,  and  was  appointed  fiiat 
Ueuteaant  on  board  the  BwUrprue,  This  expe- 
dition returned  in  November  1849,  and  MeClure, 
for  his  activity  and  assistance,  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  commander.  On  the  following  month,  a' 
similar  expedition  having  been  determined  upon^ 
the  services  of  Captain  McClure  were  a  third  time 
accepted  by  the  Admiralty,  who  placed  htm  In 
command  of  the  Invutigaior^  in  which  vessel  he 
nailed  fiom  Sheeniess  in  March  1800.  Previous 
to  the  arrival  of  the  SnttrpfiMe  and  hwnUgaUr 
at  the  Ssndwicih  Idands,  they  had  parted  com- 
pany, andCaptdn  Kellett  of  the  Herald,  wlshhig 
the  /ii^NM^ator  to  remain  uotil  the  Si4efpH%^ 
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bad  Joined  her,  telegnphed  bit  oommeiids  to 
0*1  tain  McClure.  OtpUin  McOlare  took  upoo 
himaelf  the  reapomibilitj  of  diiobeyiog  these 
oommendB.  This  matter  is  thai  noticed  in  tone 
of  the  English  papers  :—**  Wben  her  Mitfesty^s 
ship  IwMUgotor  resohed  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
on  her  waj  to  Behring*s  Straiti  she  there  fell  in 
with  her  If sjesty^s  surreying  ship  H^M^  Gspt. 
£e]lett»  G.B.  The  Bwterprim^  Oapk  OoUinaon» 
O.B.,  had  not  at  that  time  made  her  appearanoe, 
and  ss  the  season  was  drawing  on,  Oom.  licClnre 


*  July  14r-Ioe  opened- without  aoj 
▼oHel  wss  H*in  Aiiriy  aHoat,  but  so  ■ontNinded  with 
it  that  we  only  drifted  with  the  pack,  havins  been  aUe 
to  use  oar  will  but  twioe^and  thenoicdy  ftw  a  few  hoan, 
up  to  August  the  14th,  when  we  attsiaed  our  fturthtsl 
northarn  position  in  Prince  of  Wales  Strait,  laL  TSdeg. 
lemin.  19  see^  long.  116  deg.  8S  min.  80  seon  W. 

"August  10.— Finding  our  pa  wage  Into  Barnwili 
Strait  obetruoted  by  north-east  winds  setting  laige 
masaes  of  ioe  to  the  southwaid,  which  had  drifted  llis 
ship  tlAeen  miles  in  that  diieetlon  during  the  Isst 
twelve  hours,  bore  up  to  run  to  the  southward  of 
Baring  Idand. 

"August  28.— Ship  b  great  danger  of  being  crushed 


expressed  a  most  anxioos  desire  to  proceed.  ^^^^^^-^mv^^^oMx^^u^^^u^ 

^  \  ^  11  ^            J    i_                J    >         x«       .^  or  driven  on  shore  by  the  Ioe  coming  in  with  besvy 

Gapt  Kellet  seemed,  howcTer,  deeirons  that  he  v                    ~o 

should  await  the  arriTal  of  his  consort,  bat  at 


length  consented  that  he  should  continue  his  roy- 
age.  Commander  McCiure  lost  no  time,  weighed 
anchor  immediately,  and  made  saiL  Captain 
Kellet,  however,  on  second  thoughts,  decided 
upon  recalling  him ;  but  it  was  too  late ;  the  gal- 
Unt  commander  of  the  Invutigator  could  brook 
no  farther  delay,  and  telegraphed  in  reply-  -*  hti' 
portant  duty — oion  r^tptmnbilUy^  cannot  Mtay^ 
and  uashed  on  with  an  energetic  determination 
to  accomplish  the  object  for  which  he  had  been 
fitted  out.** 

On  the  6th  of  August,  1850,  he  rounded  Cape 
Barrow  end  bore  away  to  the  east,  and  on  the 
24th  reached  Pomt  Warren,  near  Cape  Bathurat. 
Continuing  his  course  tbroagh  shallow  but 
navigable  water,  Cape  Perry  was  reached  on  the 
6th  of  September.  The  expedition  progressed 
favorably  up  to  the  11th,  when  the  ship  was 
beset  with  drift  ice  and  more  than  once  narrowly 
escaped  destruction.  On  the  8th  of  October  the 
Invettigaior  was  frosen  in  near  the  western 
entrance  to  the  Prince  of  Wales*  Strait,  where 
she  remained  for  the  winter.  However,  the 
following  extracts  from  Captain  licClure's  dis- 
patches will  better  explain  his  proceedings  than 
any  description  of  ours  can  :^- 

"Sept  IL-Ship  beset,  lat.  72  deg.  68  min,  long. 
117  deg.  3  min.  W,  but  Ice  in  motion. 

''Oct.  8.— Since  the  11th  of  last  month  have  been 
drifting  in  the  pack— narrowly  eaoaped  destruotion 
several  times- until,  with  a  heavy  nip  at  S  A.M.  this 
day,  which  listed  the  ship  84  degrees,  we  were  firmly 
fixed  for  the  space  of  ninemontlu)in  lat.  78deg*4l7  min. 
long.  117  deg.  84  min. 

*  Oct.  21.— The  Captain,  Mr.  Court,  and  party,  started 
to  trace  the  Strait  towards  the  north-esst. 

"Oct  26.— I>i«0O0«rMl  the  eninmos  into  BwFTO¥f% 
iSSfroM in Ut 78 deg. 80  min.N.,l0ng.  114  deg.  14 min. 
yf^  which  eHablishsi  theexistmtee  qf  a  North' Wut 
panoffe, 

"Oct.  80.— Five  musk  oxen  shot  upon  Prince  Albert's 
Land,  which  terminated  our  operations  in  1880.** 

It  was  not  until  July  14th  that  the  Jnwottiyaior 
was  released  from  her  icy  prison,  when  we  again 
take  ap  Captain  MoClore'g  dispaAchM|— 


pressure  firom  the  Polar  Sea,  driving  her  along  witfaia 
100  yards  of  the  lend  Ibr  half  a  mile,  heeling  herU  deg. 
and  raising  her  bodily  one  foot  eic^t  inchei^  when  we 
agSin  became  stationsxy  and  the  ice  quiet. 

"  Sept.  10.— Ice  agSin  in  motion,  and  the  ship  driien 
tnm  the  Isnd  into  the  main  pack,  with  heavy  gale 
fhom  the  8.  W* 

"SeptlL-Sueoeeded  hi  gettbig  dear  of  the  paok. 
and  secured  to  a  large  grounded  floe.  Lat.  70  deg^ 
20  min.  K.,  long.  122  deg.  20  min.  W. 

"  Sept.  19.— Clear  water  along  shore  to  the  eastward. 
OSst  off,  and  worked  in  that  direction  witii  oocMfcinel 
obstructions,  and  several  narrow  escapes  fkem  the 
stupendous  Polar  iocb  until  the  evening  of  the  2Srd, 
when  we  ran  upon  a  mud  bank,  having  six  feet  water 
under  the  bow,  and  five  fkkthoms  astern;  hove  off  with- 
out sustaining  any  damage. 

"  Sept.  Mr-At  daylight  observed  Bhtow'S  Stndt  ftdl 
of  ice,  and  larpte  masses  setting  into  this  bay,  determined 
on  making  this  our  winter  quarters :  and,  finding  a 
well-sheltered  spot  upon  the  south  side  of  the  shoal 
upon  which  we  last  ni^t  grounded,  ran  in  and  anohoied 
in  flour  Aithoms,  lat.  74  deg.  6  min.  N^  long.  117  deg« 
04  min.  W.  TUs  night  were  flroeen  in,  and  have  not 
since  moved.  The  position  is  meet  exodlent,  being 
well  protected  from  the  heavy  ice  by  the  projection  of 
the  reef,  which  throws  itblear  of  the  ship  600  yards. 

"  A  ship  stands  no  chance  of  getting  to  the  westward 
by  entering  the  Pblar  Sea,  the  water  along  abcie  being 
very  narrow  and  wind  contrary,  and  the  imtk  impene- 
trable ;  but  through  Prince  of  Wales  Strait,  and  by 
keepingalong  the  American  coast,  I  conceive  it  praetft- 
csble.  Drift  wood  is  in  great  abundance  upon  the  east 
coast  of  Prince  of  Wales  Strsit,  and  on  the  American 
8hore»  also,  much  game. 

"  In  this  vicinity  the  hills  abound  in  reindeer  and 
hsie,  which  remsin  the  entire  wintert  we  have  been 
vei7  fortunate  in  proeuring  upwards  of  4000  lbs. 

"  The  health  of  the  crew  has  faesn,  and  still  eonttnueit 
ezoellent,  without  any  diminution  of  number,  nor  have 
we  fblt  any  trace  of  scurvy. 

"It  is  my  intention,  if  possible^  to  return  to  Bogtand 
this  season,  touching  at  Melville  Idand  and  Bort 
Leopold,  but  ahould  we  not  be  H*in  heard  o^  In  aU 
probability  we  Shall  have  been  carried  into  the  Polar 
pack,  or  to  the  westward  of  Melville  Island,  in  eitiisr 
of  which  to  attempt  to  sand  succour  would  only  be  to 
increase  the  evil,  ss  any  ship  that  enters  the  Polar 
pack  must  be  inevitsbly  crushed;  therefore^  a  depOt 
of  provisions,  or  a  ship  at  winter  harbor,  in  the  best 
and  only  certainty  fbr  the  safety  of  the  surviving  crew* 
"No  trsces  whatever  have  been  met  with,  oraqy 
inlbnnation  obtained  trom  the  nativea,  which  could  by 
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Ainklta^eEpedltlon  or  any  of  his  arowi»  hftve  evor  yet 
NMhed  the  ihorae  we  hmre  rltited  or  eoMchad,  nor 
beie  ve  beea  more  ibrtnntte  with  reqiaot  to  the 
JMM^triM,  not  hnvlog  leen  her  ilnoe  pwrtlng  oompuiy 
Id  tlM  Stnito  of  ]li«ellMi  on  the  aoth  of  April.  1860." 

Thiidispatch  was  dated  April  12th,  1862,  oq 
board  Her  Migesty's  dirooTerj  ship  InveMtigtUor^ 
fmeain  the  Baj  of  Mercy,  and  signed  **  Bobiet 
McGlvri,  Oommander.*'  It  was  diseorered  by 
t  party  from  Oaptatn  Kellett*8  resse],  who  were 
thus  led  to  a  knowledge  of  the  InvettigaUr'M 
pofllioo.  Stepe  were  immediately  taken  to  com- 
mmieate  with  the  Invutigaiorf  and  the  meeUng 
betveen  Oommander  McOlure  from  the  east  with 
lieaL  Bedford  Pirn,  is  thos  described  in  a  private 
letter  from  G^itain  KeUett,  O.B.,  dated  April  19, 

im. 

*'Ttia  is  reaOy  a  red*letter  day  in  oar  Toyage*  and 
ihaO  be  kept  ae  a  holiday  by  our  heirs  and  suooessora 
far  eier.  At  nine  o'clock  of  this  day  oar  look-out  man 
nde  a  rignal  for  •  party  coming  in  finom  the  west  ward ; 
iBvsDt  out  to  meet  them  and  assist  them  in.  Aseoond 
party  was  then  seen.  Dr.  Domrille  was  the  first  person 
Imet.  I  cannot  deacribemyfMlings  whenhetoldme 
tbtCbptain  Mcdore  waa  among  the  not  party.  I 
SM  not  long  in  reaching  him  and  giring  him  many 
bewty  ihskes— no  purer  were  ever  given  1^  two  men 
hllik  world.  McChure  looks  well,  but  is  very  hnngiy. 
Hiideicriptioa  of  Pirn's  making  the  harbor  of  Meroy 
VBoU  have  been  a  fine  suldect  Ibr  the  pen  of  Oaptain 
XiRTat,  were  he  alive. 

"XeChBe  and  his  first  Ueotenant  were  wafldngon 
thtflos^  fleeing  »  person  coming  rery  fiwt  towards 
tti^thsy  supposed  he  waa  chased  by  a  bear,  or  had 
lesaabear.  Walked  towards  Urn  $  on  getting  onwards 
tkmdrBdyBrds*  they  coold  see  from  his  proportions 
tbithewssnot  one  of  them.  Fim  began  to  screech 
md  throw  up  his  hands  (his  ftMse  as  Mack  as  my  hat) : 
tUibroqglit  the  oaptain  and  Ueutenant  to  a  stand,  as 
th^could  not  bear  sufildenUy  tomake  out  his  lan- 


*At  lei^lth  Hm  leadhed  the  party,  quite  beside  htm* 
■dt  md  ■fammwrnil  oatkOnMoGlureaddng  him,  "Who 
■syoo,  and  where  are  you  come  from?*  "Ueutenant 
PtaB,  H0raid»  Oaptain  KeUett"  This  was  the  more 
hwplioable  to  McOlure,  as  I  was  the  last  person  he 
dmk  landswithin  Behrli«^i Strait.  He  at  length 
famdthsft  this  solitary  stranger  waa  a  true  Bnglish- 
va-en  angel  of  Hi^k  He  says  ^•He  scon  waa  seen 
ftSBi  the  ship;  they  had  only  one  hatehway  open,  and 
Mm  oew  were  fldfly  Jambed  tiisrBb  In  thefar  endeavor  to 
litap.  The  sick  Jumped  out  of  thehr  hammocks,  and 
tbt  enw  lings*  their  despondency:  in  fiMit^  aU  was 
Ion  board  the  Iwomtitfoior* 


Umit  Greeewell,  of  tbe  InwetHfiaiarf  arrived  in 
iBgland  with  Commander  licGlure*8  diepatohei 
« the  1th  October  ]aift»  in  company  with  Oaptain 
IngMkld,  who  then  returned  from  hit  arctio  ex- 
pediikm.    Lieut.  Cresswell  says:— 

*I  hafegieafcsaflsfhction  In  repotting  thal^  during 
lbs  pwilongeil  servlee  on  wUch  we  wers  empkyed  fat 
I  of  the  crsws  or  the  misBfav  ships,  we  have  mdy 
I  the  springer  the 


In  refesence  to  the  results  oi 
field's  expedition,  that  commander 

"In  natural  histoiy,weare  able  to  add  a  large  collect 
tion  of  minerals  to  our  muaeom :  nearly  1000  specimens 
of  ores  and  earthy  substances  have  been  obtained  at 
different  parts  of  the  coast  of  (Greenland.  Specimens 
alio  of  the  flower,  leaf  and  root  plants,  of  all  the  kinds 
we  have  met  with,  are  oareftiUy  preserved ;  and  such 
crustaceous  and  other  creatures  from  the  animal  king- 
dom as  our  limited  means  have  sllowed  us  to  collect, 
are  prepared  for  the  naturalista. 

"  A  carefhl  meteorological  Journal  has  been  kept  i  a 
tide  register  at  Holsteiabeiig ;  and  a  great  many  ob- 
servations made  on  the  direction,  dip,  and  force  ot  the 
magnet.  These  have  been  carried  on  by  Mr.  Stanton, 
and  the  late  Umented  M.  BeUot,  whoee  industry  in 
this  branch  of  science  Is  well'  proved  by  the  mass  of 
valuable  matter  he  has  left  behind." 

M.  BeUot  was  a  Frenchman  and  lientenant  in 
the  French  navy.  Oapt.  Inglefield  gives  the  fol- 
lowing melancholy  details  of  his  death  :— 

"I received, by  anofllcial letter  fima  Oapt  Pu]len,a 
report  of  the  melancholy  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
M.  BeUot,  who  had  been  aent  by  0^>t.  Pullen,  on  his 
return  during  my  absence,  to  acquaint  me  of  the  same, 
and  to  cany  on  the  original  despatches  to  Sir  Bdward 
Belcher.  This  unfortunate  occurrence  took  place  on 
the  night  of  the  gale,  when  M.  BeUot^  with  two  men, 
were  driven  off  fkom  the  shore  on  the  floei  and  shortly 
after,  while  reconnoitering  tnm  the  top  of  a  hammock, 
he  was  blown  off  by  a  violent  pnist  of  wind  into  a  deep 
crack  in  the  ice^  and  perished  by  drowning.  The  two 
men  were  saved  by  a  comparative  miracle ;  and  after 
driring  about  for  thirty  hours  without  food,  were  ena- 
bled to  land  and  Rsioin  their  foUow-travellers,  who  gave 
them  provisions;  and  then  all  returned  to  the  ship, 
bringing  back  in  safety  the  despatches;  but  three  of 
them  fit  subjects  only  for  Invaliding." 

To  return  to  Oaptafai  HcClure.  He  if  said  to 
have  expressed  his  determination,  before  lenTing 
England,  of  either  diaoovering  Sir  John  Franklin 
or  tbe  Xorth*West  passage,  and  in  the  event  of 
a  failure,  tbat  he  never  would  return.  The  dan* 
gers  and  privations  he  has  undergone  to  redeem 
his  pledge,  bis  despatches  to  the  Admiralty  folly 
show,  and  we  may  be  pardoned,  i(  in  condoaioit 
we  ventare  to  adopt  the  followhig  hmgoage  from 
a  contemporary,  as  oor  own. 

The  resulte  of  the  labour  of  oor  fomoos  conntrjr 
man  cannot  be  estimated  by  the  addition  of 
geographical  knowledge  thos  constituted,  by  th« 
reduction  of  the  kbours  of  navigation,  or  by  any 
commercial  prospect  which  they  appear  to  open 
up.  For  all  practical  purpcees,  this  berculeaa 
task  might  never  hare  been  performed  or  under- 
taken. There  are  few  seasons  in  which  the 
Korth-West  Passage,  though  discorered,  would 
be  posslUe.  The  resulM  of  this  expedition  are  of 
a  moral  nature,  they  exhibit  the  conquest  of  btt- 
man  intelllgenoo  over  the  elements  hi  t^^  nbsl 
•ppelllni  form:  they  rsprssent  the 
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conflict  of  mental  energy  with  the  powers  of  na- 
ture in   their  drear  domain.     The  despatch  of 
Com  uander    McClnre    displays  an  amoant  of 
resolution,  fortitude,  and  self-devotion,  as  honor- 
able to  human  nature  as  it  is  truly  marvelloua. — 
We  have  read  documents  written  in  the  presence 
of  great  peril,  or  under  the  shadow  of  an  impending 
fate :  such  documents  are  to  be  found  in  ancient 
as  well  as  nodem  history,  and  they  extort  our 
admiration,  CTeo  in  the  case  of  those  whose  title 
to  fame  rests  upon  such  displays  of  firmness;  but 
the  roan  who,  in  74  degrees  north  latitude,  far  from 
all  human  assistance — uncheered  by  intelligence 
from   home — disease    amongst   his  followers — 
**  sealed  to  the  deep** — with  starratlon  staring 
him  in  the  face — the  man  who,  under  such  dr- 
cwmstanees,  can  calmly  commit  his   thoughts 
te  writing,  possesses  enrtable  finnneas.     The 
man  who  is  so  ooUectei  under  such  ciroumstanees 
thai  be  omlto  iu»thiDg  which  is  neeessary  to  be 
dMiei  Is  still  more  to  be  admired,  but  he  who  not 
only  does  sU  this,  exhibits  all  his  firmness  and 
Mgacity,  but  who  determines,  morcTcr,  in  the 
Budst  of  all,  to  go  forward  while  /(/>  latt*^  .has 
attained  the  climax  of  heroism,  acquires  justly 
iDq>eri8haMe  renown,  as  a  bright  example  of  the 
noblest  qualities  of  our  nature.    Such  a  one  has 
Captain  HcClure  proTed  himself  to  be.     The 
feUoviag  extract  from  the  despatch  of  this  gallant 
sailor,  attests  the  ooolness  and  nerve,  with  which 
be  contemplated  being  lost  in  the  Fblar  re* 

g^ona:— 

"After  quitting  Port  I^apold,  should  any  of  hflr 
MijeatT^  ihipabe  sent  to  our  relief,  a  notioe  containing 
Information  of  our  route  vrill  bo  left  at  the  door  of  the 
IHMse  on  wnalers^  Point*  or  on  some  oonspfanoBs 
plwsa;  if*  Iwpsveiv  on  the  osntraqr,  no  liitiiiieHiin 
siw>uJldbe  foundofourharingbeentbffe^ttinaybeat 
once  surmised  that  some  aoddent  has  happened,  either 
from  our  being  carried  into  the  Polar  Sea  or  smaohed 
In  Barrow'B  Strait,  and  no  surrivers  left  If  sodh 
sNuldbethecMe-wUeh  IwUlnot*  boweterantioi. 
pate— it  will  then  be  quite  nnnoeossaiy  to  p^etrate 
ftirther  westwai^l  for  our  relief,  as  by  the  period  that 
any  Tessel  would  reach  that  part,  we  must,  for  want  of 
profiskms,  all  have  perished.  In  that  caae^  I  would 
arimdt  that  the effieermaj  bediveotod  to  rotunip  and 
bgr  no.  means  incur  the  danger  of  losSng  othor  llTeaia 
march  qf  those  who  then  will  be  no  more." 

Such  was  the  language  of  Commander  HcOlure 
■•  he-  was  about  to  commit  himself  to  the  chance 
before  hhn.  Captain  McClure  and  his  brave  fol- 
lowers have,  however  devoted  themselves  to  the 
•ervices  of  a  nation  which  knows  how  to  value 
t^e  noble  qualities  they  displayed.  All  honoqr 
to  the  gallant  Commander  and  his  devoted  band 
of  foDowers,  who  have  thus  enlarged  the  domain 

of  geographical  discovery,  at  no  little  inconve- 
alence^  and  no  maH  risk  of  danger  to  tboOH 
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Annib  Bmoos  was  a  genuine  character.  Her 
physique  was  most  unpreposseRsing  it  is  tnie, 
— she  stooped  with  age  and  hard  work ;  yet 
her  heart  was  one  of  the  most  upright  I  have 
ever  known. 

Early  risers  may  often  have  perceived  the 
old  woman  walking  briskly  along  in  the  grey 
of  the  morning,  threading  her  way  among  the 
labourers  and  n  echanics  going  to  their  work. 
With  some  of  these  slie  exchanged  nods,  for 
she  had  trod  the  same  causeway  for  yearf, 
and  nearly  everybody  knew  old  Annie  Briggj. 
She  was  neatly  but  very  humbly,  dressed, 
and  the  faded  muslin  cap  upon  her  antique 
head  (which  evidently  had  done  duty  before 
on  some  much  gayer  head  than  hers)  was  ad- 
justed in  the  most  irreproachable  manner. 
While  many  of  the  passers-by  might,  at  the 
early  hour  at  which  she  made  her  appearance 
out  of  doors,  look  yet  drowsy  and  but  half 
wakened  up,  Annie's  brisk  and  lively  air,  her 
clear  eye,  and  her  undisturbed  appearance, 
showed  that  she  had  already  been  some  time 
and  was  thoroughly  awake.  Indeed,  she  had 
already  been  up  an  hour  or  more,  and  making 
everything  tidy  at  home  against  the  rising  of 
her  little  nimily. 

Not  that  Annie  had  any  family  of  her  own. 
No :  she  was  yet,  and  woaki  most  likely  ever 
remain,  a  single  woman ;  for  who  that  couM 
have  youth  and  beauty  would  take  up  with  a 
charwoman  like  her  in  her  old  age!  Not 
And  yet  Annie  used  to  speak  of  thoMe  witooa 
^e  had  left  at  home  as  ^her  fiuntly."  Sbe 
always  did  so  most  respeetfhlly,  as  if  th^ 
were  something  superior  to  herself^  and  not 
as  if  they  owed  everything  to  her  industry 
and  economy,  which  they  really  did. 

But  I  must  tell  my  readers  something  about 
this  "family^  of  Annie  Briggs,  and  then  they 
will  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  noble 
nature  which  lay  hidden  under  her  humble 
garb.  And  let  me  here  add,  that  what  I  am 
about  to  relate  is  not  fiction,  but  sober  fact 

Annie,  in  her  younger  years,  was  a  domes- 
tic servant;  and  a  most  faithful  one  she  wa& 
She  grew  up  to  womanhood  in  the  same  aer- 
vice ;  and  her  mas^r  and  nustiess  admired 
and  valued  her<  exceeduigly.  Whea  tlieir 
only  80B  got.  mamed,  Ansie  renGvied  ftma 
the  old  hoose  into  that  of  the  yoangpas; 
wbera  her  ezperiaiieei  (as  was  natarally  te  te 
expected)  gave  her  no  inoonsidsiaMe  imporl* 
anee  in  the  household.  Bat  she  never  a^iBed 
to  be  more  than  a  servant,  nor  did  she  evcx 
venture  to  assume  any  **aurs,**  which  indeed 
did  not  become  her. 

Ail  went  prosperoushr  for  sevend  yews  m 
the  family  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beynolda.  tha 
master  and  mistress  of  Aonie  Briggs.  Busi- 
ness prospered,  children  were  born  into  the 
family,  and  aU  seemed  to  be  going  on  hone» 
foUjb.aBd  hafkpi^,  Annie  being  amoBg  tW 
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moft  cbeerAil  of  them  all.    Bat  this  course 
of  prosperity  wns  soon  brought  to  au  end ; 
Mra  Beynolds  fell  ill ;  at  first  it  was  only  a 
troublesome  cough,   to  which    no  particular 
attention  was  oaid;  then  there  came  a  great 
prostration  of  strength,  and    an  occasional 
spitting  of  blood,  on  which  alarming  symptom 
dispaying  itself  the  doctor  was   called  in; 
Boon  ader  which  it  began  to  be  whispered 
about  the  house  that  the  mistress  was  laid  up 
with  consumption.      A  hectic  flush  showed 
itself  on  her  cheeks,  she  was  soon  entirely 
confined  to  her  bed,  and   it  became   clear 
she  was  rapidly  sinking.    When  the  mother 
knew  that  her  days  were  numbered — for  the 
fital  nature  of  her  disease  could  not  be  con- 
cealed from  her — after  a  great  outburst  of 
g;riei^  not  so  much  for  herself  as  for  the  be* 
loTed  children  and  the  dear  husband  she  was 
tbout  to  have  behind  her,  to  unknown  trials 
and  dangers  through  which  she  might  not 
hold  them  by  the  hand,  she  at  length  became 
gradually  calmer  and  more  re^gn^,  and  pre 
pared  to  meet  her  fate  in  quiet  Christian  sub- 
mission and  resignation.    Annie  Briggs  was 
constantly  by  her  mistresses  bedside  during 
her  last  illness,  and  indeed  wore  herself  to 
Tery  skin  and  bone  by  her  untiring  devotion 
to  her.    The  dying  mistresses  uppermost  and 
last  thought  was  for  her  ehifdren,  and  while 
she  held  Annie's  hand  in  hersr-looking  up 
uito  her.  iaoe  with  her  w«n  eyefrrHihe  would 
lay.— 

^  And,  d«ar  Anme,  you  will  iiind  your  sa* 
end  promiae  to  me,  not  to  lose  sight  of  the 
dear  children  until  they  have  grown  up  and 
can  do  for  themselves." 

To  this  app  eal  the  sobbing  Annie  had  but  one 
answer: — ** iNever,  dear  mistress,  never;  in- 
deed I  will  not  leave  them,  if  master  will  but 
let  me  serve  them  and  him  to  the  end  of  my 
days." 

'^He  has  promised  and  will  perform.  While 
be  livedp  you  wiU  have  a  hom^  here ;  and 
Umigk  you  cannot  supply  a  motber*a  love 
and  care,  I  know  you  will  do  what  you  oan. 
Bleaa  you,  daar  Annie,  and  be  teoder  and 
oapefol  over  them,  for  my  aake.'' 

^  ADBie*8  mistress  died ;  the  oblMreA  oried 
hitterlj  because  of  thehr  loss  at  flrst-^-but 
drildren^s  memories  of  the  dear  departed  are 
bappily  short, — and  Annie  continued  her 
ofaar^  of  the  young  family  as  before.  They 
consisted  of  one  boy  and  two  girls :  the  boy 
was  a  fine  spirited  fellow,  full  of  fun  and  mis- 
chief as  most  boys  are  who  have  a  great 
deal  of  life  in  them ;  while  the  girls  were  of 
a  more  seiftteand  thoughtful  cast,  and  looked 
as  if  the  shadow  of  some  great  grief  had 
early  cast  itself  over  their  young  lives.  They 
gradually  grew  through  boyhood  and  ffirl- 
hood,  owing  much — ^how  much  indeed  uiey. 
eonld  never  describe  in  sufficiently  grateful 
tanna^to  their  faithful  and  aSectidoate  serv- 
ing wiHttau,  Assie  Briggs. 


But,  meanwhile,  severe  and  heavy  trials 
fell  one  after  another  upon  the  Reynolds' 
family.  Michael  Reynolds  sustained  heavy 
losses  in  business,  which  brought  his  afii^irs 
into  irretrievable  disorder ;  and  being  a  man 
of  but  little  energy,  he  could  never  fairly 
buckle  to  the  task  of  confronting  or  over- 
coming them.  He  was  one  of  those  men  who, 
once,  down,  are  fairly  conquered,  and  «'ho 
can  never  muster  the  courage  to  rise  up  again 
to  their  feet  and  stand  boldly  upright.  He 
struggled  on,  but  it  was  by  shifts,  which  only 
made  matters  worse.  Besides,  he  was  grow- 
ing old,  in  which  ca^e  it  is  a  dilficult  thing  to 
begin  the  world  anew.  The  world  set  him 
down  for  what  he  was,  an  unsuccessful  man 
— and  th^  world  has  little  mercy  on  such. 
The  short  and  the  long  of  his  story  was  this : 
that  he  failed  utterlv ;  was  a  bankrupt  and 
ruined  man ;  and  his  stock  in  trade,  his 
household  furniture,  and  even  his  late  wife's 
jewellery  and  dresses — ^preserved  by  Annie 
Briggs  with  an  almost  reverential  care,  for  the 
young  misses — were  sold  off  to  pay  the 
broken  ]tfichael*s  debts.  And  then  he  was 
cast  forth  from  the  home  which  had  been 
promised  to  Annie  Brings  for  her  lifetime ; 
and  **  the  world  was  all  Mfore  them  whereto 
choose.'^ 

Annie  no^  became  the  Ttrtaa}  head  of  tha. 
family.  During  her  long  years  of  scrviee  aba 
had  laid  by  a  small  store  of  savingSi  though- 
a  large  portionof  them  had  been  deposited 
in  the  master's  hands,  and  had  gone  with  the 
rest  of  the  wreck ;  but  still  she  luid  something 
whieh  she  could  call  her  own  and  use  as  such. 
Her  first  care  was  to  provide  a  home  for  her 
*'  fiumly." 

In  a  humble  house,  in  a  mean  back  street, 
behold  the  Reynoldses  now  mstaifed  UBdBr< 
the  charge  of  Annie  Briggs.  But  how^  waa 
the  fannfy  to  be  supported?  Courage,  Asnie, 
^ftmt' shaft  solve  that  questianspeedtly.  Amna 
has  a  pair  of  re^dy  bands,  a  quiok  step^  a. 
clear  eye,  and  a  brave  heart  Did  not  Annia 
solemnly*  promise  to  her  dying  mistress  that 
she  would  never  leave  nor  forsake  her  ohildMB 
while  she  lived!  and  Annie  thinks-  of  thaft 
solemn  promise  now»  It  nerves  her  arm  and 
inspires  her  heart.  Teal  she  will  work»  aha 
will  slave,  but  those  dear  childrea  of  hena 
shall  not  want 

You  understand  now  the  origiu  of  the 
charwomaa,  Annie  Briggs  I  Is  there  ahjp 
queen  who  can  boast  of  a  more  royal  natuni 
than  that  humble  woman  I  Is  there  an/ 
duchess  registered  in  Debrett  who  is  mora 
deserving  of  the  appellation  of  **  noble  ?"  Nail 
And  Uiere  are  many  true-hearted  women 
such  as  Annie  Briggs  among  our  so-called 
"  lower  classes^"  who  would  be  an  honor  to 
even  the  l^ghest,  but  whose  names  are  never 
uttered  in  the  world's  ear,  because  all  thei? 
good  de^  are  done  in  secret,  far  retired 
firom  the  n/^is^  and  bustle  of  the  crowd* 
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Cheerfal,  unrepiDtng,  kborious,  and  truly 
hftppj,  this  noble  woman  went  on  her  way 
through  life.  She  was  becomiAg  bowed  down 
with  work  and  age,  and  yet  she  pursued  her 
noble  Tocation.  One  by  one  the  members  of 
her  young  family  left  her  humble  dwelling  to 
earn  bread  for  themselves,  which  they^  did  so 
soon  as  they  were  able.  The  two  girls  got 
places  as  governesses ;  but  you  know  how 
scanty  is  the  pittance  paid  for  female  teaching, 
and  it  was  years  before  they  could  contribute 
anything  out  of  their  earnings  to  help  to 
maintain  their  old  and  now  infirm  father. 
They  were  glad  enough  at  first  to  find  a  home, 
BO  that  they  could  but  relieye  Annie  Briggs 
of  th3  burden  of  their  maintenance. 

Th»  boy,  John,  had  also  been  early  put  to 
a  trade.  The  father  wanted  to  make  him  a 
merchant,  as  he  had  been  himself;  but  Annie, 
for  once,  overruled  the  judgment  of  "the 
master,**  as  she  still  termed  the  old  gentleman, 
and  insisted  that  John  should  be  put  to  a 
trade  which  would  the  soonest  enable  him  to 
maintain  himselt  And  she  carried  her  point : 
the  boy  was  put  apprentice  to  a  machine- 
maker. 

At  length,  when  the  girls  had  gone  to  their 
seyeral  goyemess  places,  and  John's  appren- 
ticeship over,  he  enter^  upon  a  situation 
abroad,  with  many  promises  that  he  would 
■end  money  home  for  his  fittheWs  support  as 
aoon  as  hewas  abi«— the  old  pair,  Annie  and 
her  master  were  lett  to  themselves.  Though 
Annie  was  the  support  of  the  household,  and 
had  throughout  been  the  mainstay  of  this 
fiunily,  strange  to  say,  her  relation  to  them 
bad  never  changed:  old  Mr.  Reynolds  was 
■till  **  master,*'  and  Annie  watted  on  him  and 
did  his  biddmg  as  his  "servant.**  Age  and 
disappointroe  it  had  made  him  querulous,  too, 
and  ne  would  now  and  then  burst  out  into 
brief  fits  of  ineffectual  rage,  which  would 
have  been  ludicrous  for  one  in  his  situation, 
were  they  not  also  so  humiliating  and  so  m^- 
ancholy.  These  two  aged  beines,  the  one  so 
much  indebted  to  the  other  lived  almost  alone 
in  the  worid.  For  many  lon^  hours  Annie 
would  be  absent  at  her  chamn|,  and  when 
abe  came  in,  worn  out  and  eznausted — for 
■he  was  growing  daily  feebler, — she  was  not 
unfrequently  saluted  with  a  scowl  and  a  scold. 
«*Wbat  can  have  kept  you  so  long?  You 
will  kill  me  with  your  neglect,  you  will  T 
And  Annie  would  then  implore  her  "  nuwter** 
to  forgiye  her,  for  that  "she  could  not  help 
it,*'  but  "would  take  fewer  Jobs  for  the  fu- 
ture." 

One  day,  on  her  return  firom  a  forenoon's 
charring,  she  found  her  old  master  lying  sense- 
less and  speechless.  He  was  stricken  by 
pi^lsY^.-jperhaps  the  result  of  low  living.  She 
tended  him  for  two  monthSy  and  expended 
her  last  store  of  sayings  on  drugs  and  doc- 
Ion;  but  it  was  all  in  vain.    The  old  man 


died,  and  she  followed  her  dear  old  master 
almost  idone  to  his  graye. 

She  was  now  getting  old  and  infirm,  with 
only  the  prospect  of  the  parish  and  its  cold 
charity  before  her,  having  exhausted  her 
store  of  strength  in  the  desperate  efibrt  to 
maintain  her  independence,  and  to  retain  the 
blessings  of  a  home,  miserable  and  poyerty- 
stricken  though  it  was — when  a  letter  reached 
her.  It  was  fh>m  John  Reynolds,  of  whom 
she  had  begun  to  despair — settled  far  away 
from  England  as  he  was.  But  his  letter, 
though  long  in  coming,  gave  her  new  life. 
The  young  roan  was  doing  well  and  thriying ; 
and  he  enclosed  the  first  fruits  of  his  honest 
toil  abroad,  in  the  shape  of  a  small  sum  of 
money  as  a  help  to  support  her  in  her  old 
age.  She  did  not  yalue  the  money  so  much 
as  the  feelings  of  gratitude  which  the  letter 
displayed.  She  now  felt  that  all  her  toil  was 
rewarded,  and  she  could  lay  down  to  sleep  in 
quiet  She  had  fiuthfully  fulfilled  her  pro- 
mise given  by  the  bedside  of  her  dear  mis- 
tress so  many  years  ago.  She  had  indeed 
nobly  periormed  her  life*s  work.  And  the 
last  days  of  Annie  Briggs,  the  old  charwoman, 
were  <iays  of  peace — uuly  of  the  peace  that 
passeth  Knowledge. 


m*  ♦  •( 


Pop  Oois  ths  QvisnoH.— "  Pop  goes  the 
question,"  has  often  led  people  a  yery  pretty 
dauce.  It  has  been  a  pop  that  has  always  been 
exceedingly  popular,  and  is  revived  from  time  to 
Une,  as  much  from  necessity  as  fashion.  The 
step  is  a  very  decided  one  ;  bat  though  usually 
rej^ed  as  difficult,  yet  a  little  boldnesa  and 
address  Is  all  that  Is  required  to  make  the  gentle- 
tleman  a  rapid  proficient. 

The  steps  are  taken  as  follows: — Gentleman 
advances  and  bows  to  lady;  chanei  to  lady's  side ; 
hands  across ;  balances,  and  set  (on  a  chair).  Lady 
(makes)  advances,  and  retreats  (Into  herself); 
gentleman  follows  (up  his  advantage),  and  balan- 
ces (on  the  chair);  lady's  chain  (ot  endeafiB«its>; 
cavalier  seul ;  set  (to  work);  right  and  left  (with 
small  talk);  heads  round  (with  exeltementX  down 
the  middle  and  up  aipdn  (with  prepared  apeeebea); 
gentleman  takes  ladv's  hand ;  lady  witbdrawa  it; 
poussette ;  right  and  left;  hands  acroas :  gentle- 
man drops  on  one  knee,  and  turns  the  lady  (to 
hie  purpose);  grand  round  (of  arm  about  the 
waist).    Pop  goeM  ihs  Quettion  I 

This  step  18  generally  concluded  by  the  figures 
joining  bauds,  and  uniting  in  a  ring.  The  usual 
finale  to  the  step  Is  ehilduh  in  the  extreme. 

Shaving  by  MACHiNxaT.— The  only  shaving  by 
machinery  that  we  are  adquainted  with  is  Shaving 
the  Ladles  as  practised  In  the  linendrapers' shops; 
and  that  is  done  in  such  an  easy  oiT-hand  manner 
that  the  operation  has  become  quite  mecbanlcaL 

DiscoyxsT  XHA  Chop  Housi.— The  reason  why 
a  waiter  always  wears  pumps,  is  beoauaa  bis  busi- 
ness Is  to  dance  attendance. 

Hist  TO  TBI  Hooxin.— If  you  deshne  to  be  re- 
leased from  a  rash  promise  of  marriage,  breath 
vows  of  love  continually  after  eating  ouons. 
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We  trust  that  we  shall  live  to  see  the  public 
oriminal  as  completely  amenable  to  public 
opinion,  as  helplessly  liable  to  public  and  con- 
dign punishment,  as  any  private  criminal. 
We  trust  that  for  the  time  to  come  no  new 
Napoleon,  however  unprincipled  and  however 
reckless,  will  find  it  possible  to  make  any 
thing  like  a  permanent  conquest  of  the  rights 
and  the  interests,  the  treasure  and  the  blood, 
of  his  fellow-men.  Against  the  advocates  of 
tyranny,  we  invoke  enlightened  public  opi- 
nion; against  the  tyrants  themselves,  we 
invoke  the  stern  exercise  of  public  force. 
Charles,  of  England,  and  Louis  of  France, 
were  (as  in  the  latter  case  we  shall  by  and  by 
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CHAPTBR  L — {Continued.) 

Wb  have,  all  of  us  seen,  at  least  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  the  fairest  prospect  of  prosper- 
ity that  the  world  has  seen  since  "God  said 
let  there  be  light  and  there  was  light  ;^'  and  it 
is  our  duty,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  of  us, 
from  the  highest  to  the  humblest,  to  protest 
against  everything,  and  to  oppose  every  one, 
by  which,  and  by  whom  such  fair  prospect 
seems  at  all  likely  to  be  blighted.  The  steam- 
ship, the  railroad,  the  wonder-working  tele-  i  have  oosasion  to  show,)  sacrificed  for  the  sins 


graph ;  shall  we  allow  these  to  become  the 
mere  working  tools  of  mad  and  ambitious  ty- 
rants? When  this  vast  continent  is  just  be- 
^Doing  to  see  its  mighty  tracts  of  wilderness 
converted  into  smiling  fields  and  thriving 
dties,  shall  we  without  resistance  see  those 
fields  and  cities,  wasted  and  made  desolate  by 
nithlesBwar,  because,  forsooth  I  a  Czar,  fol- 
lowing up  the  traditionary  policy  of  his,  by  no 
means  too  respectable,  ancestors,  would  fidn 
add  Turkey  to  his  already  too  vast  dominions ; 
or,  a  self-created  Emperor  would  imitate  the 
foreign  aggression,  as  he  has  already  imitated 
the  domestic  usurpation,  of  the  most  ruthless 
and  widely  destructive  aggressor  that  the 
worid  has  ever  seen  f  We  ought  not,  we  dare 
no^  we  wU  notl  Peace,  is  the  grand  requi- 
■te,  and  peace  we  must  have.  True  it  is  that 
we  have  right  littie  confidence  in  the  mere 
charlatans  who,  forming  themselves  into  small 
peace  sodetiea,  talk  fluent  nonsense,  look  com- 
placently around  them,  and  cry,  '*  Peace, 
peace  I"  where  there  is  no  peace  I  These  men 
as  we  well  know,  cannot  discern,  or  at  all 
events  cannot  comprehend,  the  signs  of  the 
times.  We  have  neither  hope  nor  confidence 
in  them ;  blind  leaders  of  the  blind  are  they, 
and  we  will  neither  trust  them,  nor,  so  far  as 
we  can  make  ourselves  heard  by  the  toiling 
miHioma,  will  we  allow  those  millioDS  to  trust 
them.  Bat  we  have  great,  almost  unlimited 
confidence  in  a  truly  enlightened  public  opi- 
nion, and  we  trust,  even  yet,  to  hear  the  ez- 
prwBion  of  such  a  public  opinion  telling,  in 
tones  of  thunder,  to  all  wodd-be  osurpers 
and  aggressors,  thai  the  day  for  their  perma- 
nsDl  triumph  has  gone  by,  wholly  and  forever. 

VOL.  IT. 


and  the  follies  of  others,  made  *scape  goats 
for  the  crimes  which  were  either  actually  com- 
mitted or  made,  humanly  peaking,  inevitable 
long  years  before  they  had  birth.  They  were 
not  executed,  but  murdered;  but  it  by  no 
means  results  from  our  detestation  of  murder, 
that,  therefore,  we  should  shrink  from  recom^ 
mending  the  solemn  trial  and  the  condign 
punishment  of  the  murderer;  and  who  is  he 
that  will  venture  to  aflbrm  that  the  murder  of 
thousands  upon  the  battlefield  is  less  a  crime 
than  the  murder  of  one  solitary  victim  on  the 
highway  or  upon  his  own  hearthstone  ?  Is  the 
pillage  of  a  nation  a  smaller  crime  than  the 
plunder  of  one  poor  cottage  ?  Because  a  man 
has  committed  the  one  great  crime  of  usurp- 
ing authority,  shall  we  be  so  base  as  to  give 
him  not  merely  absolution,  but  applause  for 
all  the  **  imperial^*  crimes  he  may  commit  in 
the  name,  and  by  the  aid,  of  that  authority? 
Tet  this  is  what  is  done  by  all  the  fulsome  en* 
legists  of  Napoleon  the  First  Even  for  the 
si^e  of  abstract  truth,  even  for  the  mere  love 
of  historical  justice,  we  would  protest  against 
such  slavish  eulogy,  but  we  are  doubly  bound 
to  protest  against  it,  to  denounce  it,  and  to 
render  it  powerless,  when  we  know  that  it 
can  remain  powerftd  only  to  the  world^s  great 
injury.  Peace,  we  repeat  it,  is  the  one  great 
want  of  the  civilized  nations  of  our  time ;  and 
to  that  peace  none  are  more  insidious  or  more 
dangerous  enemies  than  those  who,  by  palli* 
ating  past  tyrannies,  and  fiJsely  lauding  a 
dead  tyrant,  encourage  other  tyrants  to  arise, 
in  their  fell  and  reckless  mi(^t|  to  endanger 
that  peace. 
Taking  this  view  alike  of  the  past  and  tfao 
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present,  we  shall  with  a  stem  and  steady 
hand,  lift  the  veil  which  the  utterly  Tenal  or 
the  utterly  mistaken  have  thrown  over  the 
real  and  hideous  lineaments  of  the  first  Na- 
poleon's character.  If  any  of  his  or  of  his 
usurping  relatives*  admirers  shall  feel  ag- 
grieved at  our  plain  speaking,  they  have  only 
to  thank  themselves.  Had  they  been  but  pru- 
dently silent,  we  had  been  silent  also.  But 
they  have  made  it  our  duty  to  our  maligned 
country,  and  to  our  whole  long  suffering  hu- 
manity, to  defeat  all  attempts  at  casting  Airther 
imputations  on  the  one,  or  inflicUng  new  mis- 
eries on  the  other.  A  sacred  duty,  that ;  a 
duty  firom  which  we  dore  not  flinch !  We 
dofre  not  be  silent  when  men  would  apologise 
for  the  crimes,  the  meanness,  the  falsehood, 
the  terribly  selfish  injustice,  of  one  tyrant, 
and  thus  throw  a  &Ise  halo  round  the  crimes, 
and  offer  an  additional  premium  to  the  crimi- 
nal perseverance,  of  another. 

We  repeat  it;  the  crimes  of  the  first  Napo- 
leon merited,  if  human  crime  ever  can  merit 
it|  the  extreme  punishment  of  death.    We 


shall  show  that  clearly,  and  in  detail.  Hay  the 
exhibition  truly  and  convincingly  hold  the 
mirror  up  to  the  evil  natures  alike  of  those 
who  would  tyrannise,  and  of  those  who  would 
pay  servile  homage  to  tyranny,  past,  present, 
or  to  come  t 

We  have,  we  trust,  pretty  clearly  shown 
that  the  mere  childhood  of  Napoleon,  far  (roni 
being  amiable  and  free  from  all  cruel  bias,  as 
his  new  Historian  so  laboriously,  but  with  so 
ludicrous  an  ill  success,  endeavors  to  convince 
the  worid  that  it  was ;  djd  in  reality  exhibit 
unmistakeable  tokens  of  those  evil  passions 
which  only  needed  time  and  opportunity,  to 
render  them  a  curse  and  a  calamity  to  the 
human  race.  We  shall  now  proceed  io  exs- 
mine  in  lather  more  detail,  some  of  the  great 
achievements  of  his  manhood,  giving  him  foU 
credit  for  all  that  he  did  of  really  good,  or  of 
really  great;  but  taking  care  that  it  shall,  at 
least,  be  no  fkult  of  ours,  if  his  New  York  ad- 
vocates  deceive  the  world  into  the  suiddal 
folly  of  calling  his  meannesses  grandeurs,  or 
his  crimes — virtuuk 
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I5  our  former  chapter,  we  proposed  to  proceed 
«tonoe  to  the  youth  and  manhood  of  Napoleon ; 
and  a  careful  reperusal  of  Mr.  Abbott^s  account 
of  that  UBScrupulous  and  ruthless  conqueror's 
boyhood  has  serred  but  to  confirm  us  m  that 
design.  Not  that  we  have  bj  any  means  ex- 
hausted what  might  be  said  either,  as  to  our 
author's  slovenlj  arrangement  of  his  in- 
trepidly borrowed  materials,  or  as  to  his  at 
once  strikingly  unfair,  and  strangely  inconsist- 
ent commentaries  upon  them.  But,  child- 
hood and  mere  boyhood  are,  after  all,  of 
oomparatiyely  little  conaequence  to  the  histo- 
rian and  the  politician,  save  as  being  indicative 
of  the  real  nature  of  him  with  whose  nature  and, 
(whether  for  good  or  evil,)  really  potent  and 
Muential  deeds,  the  Historian  and  the  Politi- 
cian have  a  real  and  important  concern, — 
Leaving,  then,  the  child  Napoleoh's  duck 
pond  and  yard  dog,  and  the  boy  Napoleon's 
cannon  and  snow  fort,  to  the  partial  and  ten- 
der care  and  keeping  of  Gotham's  authors, 
we  proceed  to  examine,  as  briefly  as  may  be, 
the  state  of  France,  and  Napoleon's  own  posi- 
tion, when  Napoloon  really  commenced  active 
and  influential  life,  as  a  youn|;  and,  as  we 
cordially  confess,  a  most  promising  officer  of 
French  AitQlery. 

All  writers  on  the  sanguinary  French 
Revolution,  not  even  excepting  Sir  Walter 
Scott  have,  as  it  aeems  to  us,  Culed  to 
to  give  suffident  consideration  to  the 
character  and  conduct  of  Louis  the  Fff- 
teiM^  as  one  of  its  chief  causes.  To 
qa,  that  monarch  has  always  appeared  to 
have  been,  though  remotely,  one  of  the  chief 
iuthorsof  the  French  Revolution,  the  chief 
thoagh  indirect  Executioner  of  the  truly  un- 
Ifftanate  Louis  the  Sixteenth.  But  for  the 
tt  once  reckless  and  filthy  extravagance  of 
Lsois  XY,  the  horrible  disgusting  Saltan  of 
the  foul  Seraglio,  known  as  the  DeerPftrk; 
the  French  ffn*i«M^^  neither  would  nor  could, 
10  eariy  as  the  reign  of  Louis  'XVI,  have 
ttlen  into  •  state  of  sach  ineztrk»bit  ooofti* 


sion  and  ruin,  as  defied  the  regenerating 
power  of  Necker  and  his  less  conspicuous  but, 
probably,  not  less  skitAil,  financial  colleagues 
and  subordinates ;  and  but  for  the  evil  influ- 
ence which  the  example  of  Louis  XY,  and 
his  equally  vile  court  had  upon  the  morals  of 
all  ranks  and  conditions  of  the  French  people, 
the  French  Revolution,  even  had  financial 
embarrassments  given  rise  to  it,  would  never 
have  been  attended  by  such  frightful  butch- 
eries, nor  by  the  spectacle,  unexampled  alike 
in  its  horror  and  in  its  worse  than  brutal  folly, 
of  a  whole  people  proclaiming  itself 
atheist,  destroying  the  altars  and  slaying  the 
priests,  and  then  setting  up,  on  a  pedestal 
a  half  naked  Harlot,  and  paying  homage  to  her 
as  the  €k>ddes8  of  Reason.  The  Goddess  and 
herself  consecrated  priests;  (most  of  whom 
well  knew  how  little  she  was  under  the  influ- 
ence of  any  strait  laced  prejudices  in  the  way 
of  decency  of  either  word  or  deed),  the  God- 
dess, we  say,  and  her  priests,  and  her  wor- 
shippers, were  extremely  well  worthy  of  each 
other.  But,  far,  as  our  readers  must  already 
be  aware  that  we  are,  very  for,  from  palliating 
the  brutal  follies,  or  the  brutal  cruelties  of  the 
Revolutionary  French,  in  the  time  of  the  un- 
happy Louis  XVI,  and  for  numy  a  day  later, 
we  still  maintain  that  not  all  their  folly,  stBl 
less  all  their  cruelty,  fiendish  as  it  was,  can 
justly  be  attributed  to  them  only.  For  tho 
greater  portion  of  both  the  folly  and  the 
cruelty,  we  hold  that  the  detestable  Louis  XT 
and  the  even  more  detestable  pimps,  male  and 
female,  who  filled  his  Seraglio  called  the 
Deer  Park*  with  mistresses  of  flx>m  twen^ 
down  to  (oh,  horror  ofhorrors  I )  nine  yean  of 
age,  were,  and  are  accountable,  alike  in  the 
sight  of  man,  and  in  the  sight  of  God.  It  was 
utteriy  impossible  that  such  reckless  extravm* 
gance  and  such  bestnl  vices,  as  those  of  Louis 

•  HU^mtmturOa^;  eUtkehorMaor  wfaUiSii 
knave  oejjr  to  thopa  who  have  icadlhe  srapUo  JlQf§* 
tmiet  dst  vi^tm  OuOmma  ds  Fnmpt,  or  oiwhOMift 
Bn^Usb  tranalstta  of  Iha*  woilu 
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XY  and  his  court,  could  fiul  to  hare  the  most 
fittal  effect  at  opce  upon  the  public  moralB 
and  upon  the  public  finances;  and  it  was 
impossible  that  such  rice  and  eztrayagance 
should  fail  to  render  the  people,  in  general, 
frightfully  vicious,  and  practically  mfidels, 
and  hopelessly,  poor  and  distressed.  The 
dreadful  fate  and  previous  suffering  and 
humiliations  of  Louis  XVI,  his  Queen,  the 
Princess  de  Lamballe,  and  other  illustrious 
Tictims,  to  iiay  nothing  of  the  thousands  who 
subsequently  fell  in  the  internecine  drown- 
ings, fusillades,  and  guillotinings,  among  the 
revolutionary  factions  themselves,  were,  we 
repeat  it,  but  the  obvious  and  inevitable 
•onsequences  of  the  odious  immaralities,  and 
debasing,  as  well  as  brutalluung,  conduct  of 
Louis  XV,  his  pimps,  male  and  female,  and 
his  detestably  servile  and  compliant  ministers. 
A  good  monarch,  circumstances  favouring  his 
efforts,  may  do  much  towards  elevating  even 
the  worst  of  his  subjects  in  the  moral  scale, 
and  towards  elevating  the  most  needy  and 
degraded  of  them  in  the  social  scale ;  but  a 
bad  monarch,  especially  when  his  vices  are  of 
the  expensive  kind,  muBt  impoverish  those  of 
his  subjects  who  have  anything  of  which  he 
can  deprive  them,  and  must  demoralize  all  his 
subjects,  whether  rich  or  poor.  So  it  was 
with  that  wretched  and  fatal  Louis  XV,  and, 
of  all  the  great  causes  of  the  French  Bevolu- 
tion,  the  &tal  legacy  he  left  to  France  of  debt, 
distress,  and  all  but  universal  immorality, 
was,  we  firmly  believe,  the  chiefl  It  was 
one,  too,  which  a  far  firmer  monarch  than 
Louis  XVI,  and  a  far  abler  financier  than 
Keeker,  would  have  found  it  impossible, 
in  all  probability  effectually  and  permanent- 
ly .to  make  head  against  Amid  general  cor- 
ruption q(  morals,  the  virtuous  can  do  but  little, 
oon^)aratively  speaking,  towards  the  reforma- 
tion of  morals;  and  amidst  extreme  and  al- 
most universal  distress,  necesaaiily  aggravated 
by  the  genenl  corruption  of  morals,  the 
wealthy  fevi^,  however  benevolently  inclin- 
ed, can  do,  bmt  little  toward  the  general 
•relict 

Ahready,  oTon  when  theplaudits.andr^oic- 
ings  of  the  giddy  «nd  unreasoning  people 
iuuled  the  marriage  and  fibe  aooeasion  of  the 
amiable,  but  no  less  weak  and  irresolute  Louis 


illustrious  Austrian  bride  both  their  throne 
and  their  lives,  were  Jaid,  broad  and  deep, 
alike  in  the  upper  and  in  the  lower  classes  of 
society ;  in  the  former,  corruption,  in  the  latter 
deep  and  unpitied  distress ;  in  all,  the  most 
detestable  immorality,  had  prepared  the  way 
and  made  the  paths  straight  lor  the  human 
fiends  of  the  Revolution,  for  the  Dantons, 
the  Robespierres,  and  the  Marats,  who  were 
to  destroy  the  altar    and  the  throne,  only  U 
be  themselves,  in  their  turn,  destroyed  by 
the  subordinate  demons  whom  they  had  had 
the, power  to  unloose,  indeed,  but  wjbom  they 
had  not  the  power,  and  the  spell  to  remand 
to  their  native  Hades,  until  their  dread  mis- 
sion of  destroying  and  of  purifying  was  fully 
accomplished.     Already,  we  repeat,   when 
Louis  XVI,  and  his  giddy  and  extravagant, 
though  beautiful  young  queen,  were  hafled, 
whithersoever  they  went,  with  loud  plaudits 
by  the  imthinking,  the  foundations  were  laid, 
broad  and  deep,  for  the  great  and  terrible 
Revolution ;  and  those  foundations  were  laid, 
chiefly,  by  the  at  once  boundlessly  extravagant 
and  frightfully  immoral,  Louis  XV,  that  worst 
of  modem  Kings,  who  was  not  only  sinful 
and  most  disgustingly  vicious  himself,  but  the 
cause  of  sin  and  the  grossest  vice  in  others. — 
No  truly  clear  and  precise  understanding, 
then,  of  either  the  cause  or  the  workings  of 
the  French  Revolution  can  ever  be  obtained 
by  those  who  neglect  to  apportion  due  weight 
and  consequence,  to  the  frightful  effects  which 
had  long  previously  been  produced  or  pre- 
pared by  the,  about  equal  extravagance  and 
immorality,  of  Louis  XV. 

Let  us  not  be  mistaken;  though  we  look  upon 
that  evil  monarch  as  having  been  the  chief  au  - 
thor  of  the  Revolution,other  causes  it  undoubt- 
edly had,  but  he  it  was  who  rendered  them  dis- 
astrously, and,  humanly  speaking,  irresistibl j 
active;  his  conduct  it  was  that  fused,  as  it 
were,  many  scattered  evils  into  one  vast  eTiI, 
which  neither  Heaven  nor  earth  could  tole- 
rate. 

We  are  well  aware  that  the  Orand  JKm- 
arque^  Louis  XTV,  did  not  a  little  during  bis 
k>ng  reign  towards  preparing  evil  days  for  him 
sueoeflflors.  X^e  pomps  and  vanities — ^to  saj 
nothing  about  the  immoralities— of  his  court, 
and  the  wariike  achievements  of  his  armiofl^ 


XVI,  the  foundations,  of   that    disastrous  I  were  alike  px^udicial  to  the  real  welfitre  and 
Bavolution  which  cost  both  him  and  hisl  permanent  safety  of  that  France  wluch,doTiB£ 
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10  mAoj  yean,  all  but  worehipped  him  as 
being  something  more  than  merely  human. 
''The  philosophers,'*  too,  in  unchristianizing 
the  French  people,  necessarily,  though  per- 
haps in  most  cases  undesignedly,  and  even 
unconsciously,  did  just  so  much  towards 
roYolutionising  them.  Teach  a  people  to  re- 
Tolt  against  religion,  and  they  will  not  long 
be  obedient  to  the  civil  power ;  lead  them  to 
consider  it  a  virtuous  and  high-nninded  thing 
to  deny  their  God,  and  it  will  be  strange, 
indeed,  if  they  long  continue  to  acknowledge 
theur  king.  But  fully  admitting  the  evil  influ- 
ence of  both  Is  Grand  Manarqtte^  and  of  those 
of  the  philosophers,  who  were  so  busy  in  his 
own  reign,  and  that  of  his  immediate  suc- 
oessor ;  making  also  the  fullest  allowance  for 
the  evil  influence  of  that  worst  of  regents, 
the  Due  d'Orleaos,who  sowed  vice  broad  cast, 
alike  by  practice  and  by  precept,  by  his  owu 
example  and  by  the  encouragement  which  he 
gave  to  other  evil  men  to  rival  him  in  every 
description  of  iniquity ;  we  nevertheless  main* 
tain,  once  and  for  all,  that  it  was  to  the  fiital 
influence  of  Louis  XV ;  that  Louis  XVI,  his 
fiunily,  and  his  subjects  chiefly  owed  the  sur^ 
passing  horrors  and  enormities,  of  the  great 
IVench  Revolution. 

We  have  ventured  to  dwell  upon  this  point 
at  the  greater  length,  and  with  an  even 
iterative  emphasis,  because  it  seems  to  us 
to  have  been  hitherto  wholly  neglected,  or 
only  very  insufficiently  regarded  by  other 
writers,  and  also  because  we  feel  fully  con- 
vinced that,  without  the  fullest  and  most  ira- 
tore  consideration  of  this  point,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  do  anything  like  justice,  either  to  the 
difficulties  of  Louis  XVI,  and  the  loyal  few, 
or  to  give  a  clear  insight  into  the  secret  springs 
and  causes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  mildest 
of  the  Girondists,  or  the  fiercest  and  most 
criminal  of  the  Jacobins  and  their  assistant 
demons,  the  mere  eanaiUe. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  purpose,  or  of  our  duty 
to  enter  at  any  considerable  length  into  the 
details  of  the  French  Revolution ;  but,  with- 
out devoting  some  few  pages  to  these  details, 
it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  show 
10  clearly  as  we  think  it  requisite  that  we 
should  show,  the  state  of  public  affitirs  in 
France  when  Napoleon  made  his  appearance 
upon  the  stage  of  public  life ;  that  stage  upon 
which  he  was  so  soon,  and  for  so  long  a  period, 


to  play  so  conspicuous  a  part  Fortunately, 
these  preliminary  observations  will  be  but 
few  and  brief;  merely  such  as  clearly  to  place 
before  the  reader  that  stat^  of  affairs  of  which 
Napoleon,  at  once  so  promptly,  sternly,  and 
dexterously  took  advantage. 

When  Louis  XVI  ascended  the  throne, 
France,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  was 
both  greatly  exhausted  and  greatly  demoral- 
ized ;  such,  indeed,  was  the  general  and  ex- 
cessive corruption  of  morals,  that  no  dexterity 
and  success  in  the  improvement  of  the  finances 
could  either  permanently  or  to  any  great  ex- 
tent have  benefitted  the  country,  unless  the 
young  king,  instead  of  his  own  mildness  and 
irresolution,  had  possessed  the  iron  will  and  the 
iron  hand,  too,  of  a  Cromwell  or  a  Napoleon, 
and,  unhappily,  besides  the  natural  misfortune 
of  a  weak  and  too  gentle  nature,  the  young 
monarch  had  the  additional  misfortune  of  be- 
ing married  to  a  princess  whose  unreflecting 
and  incorrigible  extravagance  was  to  the  fiill 
as  remarkable  as  her  grace  of  mannered  her 
real  goodness  of  heart  Even  before  the  first 
unmistakeable  peals  of  the  Revolutionary 
thunder  burst  upon  the  ears  of  the  startled 
king  and  his  court;  Marie  Antoinette  on 
more  than  one  occasion, — and  especially  on 
that  of  the  only  too  celebrated  Diamond  Neck- 
lace case,  and  the  consequent  scandal  thrown 
alike  upon  the  court  and  the  church, — gave, 
by  her  want  of  reflection,  opportunities  to 
her  own  and  her  royal  husband^s  enemies  to 
accuse  her  to  the  distressed,  and  therefore 
doubly  credulous  people,of  an  extravagance  hr 
greater  and  more  mischievous  than  she  either 
was,  or  at  any  period  could  possibly  be,  guilty 
of;  even  had  she  been  as  thoroughly  reckless  as 
her  worst  enemies  would  fain  have  repre- 
sented her  as  being.  Extravagant  she  Was. 
It  would  be  at  once  abase  and  an  utterly  use- 
less treason  against  truth  either  to  deny  or 
palliate  that  extravagance.  We  have  always 
blamed  her  alike  for  extravagance  and  a  cer- 
tain levity  which  was  justified  neither  by  her 
German  education  nor  by  her  French  posi- 
tion ;  but  we  blame  her  only  as  we  would 
blame  the  incautious  child  who  should  play 
with  fire  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  powder 
mill  She,  no  doubt,  did  incautiously,  and  in 
that  at  once  ignorant  and  innocent  levity, 
which  is  so  little  dangerous  under  some  cir- 
cumstances, and   so  decidedly  and  awfully 
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hiaX  under  otberSi  do  her  part  towards  scat- 
tering those  sparks  which  j/ired  the  powder; 
but  the  powder  which  folly  and  weakness, 
and  a  pardonable,  because  all  but  childish 
levity,  thus  6red,  iJie  powder  was  placed  there 
ly  others.  That  Marie  Antoinette  was  guilty 
of  a  most  unwise  extravagance,  is,  we  repeat, 
only  too  certain ;  but  had  she  been  the  most 
penurious  of  princesses,  had  she  lived  on 
bread  and  water  and  been  clad  in  linsey-wol- 
sey,  her  economies  would  have  been  to  the 
state  wants,  but  a^  a  drop  of  water  to  a  mighty 
river.  Her  extravagance  was  mischievous, 
inasmuch  as  it  added  one  more  item  to  the  nu- 
merous prejudices,  which,  some  well,  and  some 
ill-founded,  were  already  aroused  in  such  terri- 
ble activity  against  her  doomed  husband  and 
sovereign.  Thus  iar  as  regards  her  much 
talked  extravagance,  thus  fiu*  and  no  farther 
tfarie  Antoinette  mischievously  erred;  and 
fl]as,  alas !  fearfully  was  her  error  punished  I 
That  Loui3  XYI  was  both  weak  and  irre- 
solute,* we,  detesting  the  murderous  violence 
of  his  enemies  as  we  do,  cannot  and  will  not 
deny ;  but  had  he  been  as  firm  as  he  unhap- 
pily was  weak,  it  must  surely  be  confessed 
that  the  difficulties  of  his  position  were  teni- 
ble,  and  that  their  name  was  legion.  Consi- 
der :  his  treasury  not  merely  empty,  but  im- 
mensely in  arrcar,  owing  to  the  extravagance 
of  his  predecessors;  his  people  for  the  most 
part,  distressed  and  ignorant ;  the  infidel  and 
antimonarchical  writings  of  the  **  philoso- 
phers," the  only  bible  for  which  they  had 
either  ears  or  hearts;  his  queen  extravagant, 
and  his  court,  immersed  in  criminal  or  silly 
pleasures,  too  indolent  to  resist  rabble  out- 
rage while  resistance  might  still  have  proved 
practicable,  and  too  haughty  to  assume  hu- 
mility when  their  show  of  the  old  aristocratic 
spirit  might  hasten  alike  the  destruction  of 
their  sovereign  and  themselves,  but  could  in 
no  probability  save  either  him  or  them. 
A  talking  and  philosophising  few  who  fan- 
cied that  they  could  show  the  masses  the 
way  to  binfl  the  king  in  constitutional  fetters, 
and  yet  prevent  them  from  infringing  the 
liberties  or  aiming  at  the  life  of  that  king ; 
and,  to  crown  all,  ministers  who  hoped  to  ap- 
pease the  multitude  by  publishing  elaborately 
detailed  proofs  of  the  nation's  wants  and  dis- 
tresses, without  suggesting  anything  like  a 
practicable  plan  for  a  speedy,  far  less  a  per- 


manent, remedy  of  evils  so  widely  spread  and 
so  appalling ;  a  numerous  and  fierce,  and— 
for  let  us  not  do  even  them  injustice  1— a 
highly  and  variously  gifted  body  of  dema- 
gogues, avowedly  determined  to  rain  the  mo- 
narchy, at  whatever  cost,  and  having  the 
nfiighty,  suffering,  and  deluded  masses  entirely 
at  their  command  for  evil,  bat  as  entirely  vxi- 
controllable  by  them  for  good;  surely  these 
were  elements  in  the  unhappy  king's  positimi 
which  must  have  bewildered,  and  might  have 
crushed,  the  wisest  and  firmest  sovereign  thai 
ever  wielded  sceptre. 

We  do  not  intend  to  copy  into  our  pages  the 
melancholy  details  which  so  many  historians 
have  already,  with  indubitable  accuracy,  and 
with  prolixity  to  spare,  given  of  those  sad, 
disgraceful,  and  harrowing  events  which  pre- 
ceded the  murder  of  the  King  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  Our  read- 
ers are  already  aware  how,  listening  now  to 
the  courageous,  and  anon  to  the  timid,  now  t« 
the  politic,  and  then  to  the  merely  and  blindly 
cunning,  the  unhappy  King  changed  his  opi- 
nions and  his  conduct  as  often  as  he  changed 
his  advisers ;  and  scarcely  in  a  single  instance 
adopted  a  new  line  of  policy,  but  to  render  his 
person  more  hateful  to  the  deluded  multitude, 
and  the  safety  of  both  his  crown  and  his  pe^ 
son  more  utterly  hopeless.  It  would  be  paia- 
ful  to  linger  over  such  details,  even  did  the 
nature  of  our  task  render  it  necessary  to  do 
so,  as  it  assuredly  does  not ;  we  gladly,  there- 
fore, leave  them  to  the  legitimate  historians, 
who  already  have  so  graphically  and  fiuth- 
fully  given  them,  in  Gotham  and  elsewhere, 
an  unenviable  pre-eminence. 

We  have,  however  briefly,  sufficiently 
pointed  out  the  leading  causes,  both  remote 
and  immediate,  of  the  terrible  discontents 
against  which  the  unhappy  Louis  XVIi  with 
scarcely  a  single  natural  or  acquired  qoft- 
lification  for  his  fearful  and  pgantic  task,  was 
called  upon  to  make  head.  Let  as  suppose 
the  long  and  arduous  struggle  over,  the  King, 
his  Queen,  and  their  devoted,  bot,  alas! 
powerless  fi*iends,  slaughtered,  and  the  masses 
at  once  more  wretched  and  more  furious  for 
their  success — squalid  and  pitiable  in  their 
vain  cries  for  bread,  and  hideous  in  thdr 
tiger-like  screams  for  blood,  blood,  still  and 
ever,  more  blood ! 

Turn  we  now,  then,  to  oor  proper  sabiect, 
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.  that  Napoleon,  who  was  so  long  the  terror  and 
the  scourge  of  die  ciYilized  world,  and  whose 
real  character  the  enemies  of  British  fame,  and 
of  British  weal,  ha?e  striven,  and  now  once 
more  are  striving,  to  sorroond  with  a  fialse 
and  brilliant  halo. 

Corsican  by  birth,  and  from  his  very  boy- 
hood the  avowed  enemy  of  **  the  French^  and 
of  the  "  aristocracy,*'  young  Napoleon  owed 
his  ednca:ion,  as  we  have  seen,  to  aristocratic 
recommendation  and  to  the  munificence  of 
the  French  crown ;  and  to  the  same  patronage, 
he,  on  leaving  Brienne,  owed  his  appointment 
to  the,  at  that  time  by  no  means  easily  ob- 
tained, post  of  second  lieutenant  of  artillery. 
It  ]fl|  as  we  indicated  at  the  conmiencement 
of  this  second  chapter  of  Mr.  Abbotts  eccentric 
performance,  at  this  point  of  Napoleon's  life 
that  our  review  of  the  misrepresentations  of  his 
newest   biographer,    really   and  fitly  com- 
mences;   and  here  we  deem  it  necessary 
clearly  to  lay  down  the  principle  upon  which 
we  intend  to  proceed  in  the  performance  of 
our  task.    On  the  one  hand,  we  yield  to  no 
man  in  our  admiration  of  all  that  was  really 
great  in  the  genius,  or  really  good  in  the  acts 
or  in  the  aspirations,  real  or  professed,  of  the 
First  Napoleon ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
are  profoundly  impressed  by  the  truth  of 
those  brief    but   most  significant  words  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  who,  in  his  preface,  says : — 
**Hi8  splendid  personal  qualities,  his  great 
Hiilitary  actions,    and   political  services  to 
France,  will  not,  it  is  hoped,  be  lessened  in 
the  narrative.    Unhappily,  the  author's  task 
involves  a  duty  of  another  kind,  the  discharge 
of  which  is  due  to  France,  to  Britain,  to 
fiorope,  and  to  the  world.    If  the  general  sys- 
tem of  Napoleon  had  rested  upon  fobcb  or 
iBAin>,  it  is  neither  the  greatness  of  his  actions 
nor  the  saocess  of  his  undertakings  that  ought 
to  dasle  the  eyes  or  stifle  the  voice  of  him 
who  adventures  to  be  his  Historian."    Noble 
words  these,  of  which  we  shall  be  ever  mind- 
ful 1    Would  that  Mr.  Abbott  had  been  so; 
but,  unhappily,  he  seems  to  read  them  as  the 
wiaaids  of  the  old  day  said  their  pat&r  noster 
—backwards! 

When  Napoleon  received  his  first  appoint- 
ment in  the  artillery,  he  was  in  his  seven- 
teenth year ;  but  he  had  already  given  proofs 
of  a  leflective  and  deeply  calculating  spirit ; 
aaditis  dne  to  his  memory  to  say  that  ii  his 


new  rank  and  his  gay  uniform  pleased  him, 
his  pleasure  was  manifested,  not  in  the  vanity 
and  idlesse  which  ahnost  universally  mark  the 
boy  officer's  first  step,  but  by  a  more  than 
usually  close  application  to  his  mathematical 
studies — those  studies,  which  he  well  knew 
to  be  only  second,  and  scarcely  second,  to 
personal  courage,  in  their  importance  to  him 
in  his  new  career.  He  had,  in  addition  to  his 
natural  energy  and  ambition,  that  strongest 
and  (when  not  so  excessive  as  to  wound  the 
spirit  too  deeply)  that  best  of  stimulants  to 
exertion — ^poverty. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Abbott's  pages  have  tol4 
us  that  Charles   Bonaparte,    the  Corsican 
lawyer,  was  able  to  '*  provide  a  competence** 
for  his  numerous  family;  but  the  case  would 
have  been  more  accurately  stated,  if  it  had 
been  said,  that  though  he  was  able  to  support 
his  children  in  something  like  comfort  aiid 
respectability  during  their  earlier  childhood, 
he,  in  fact,  partiy  owing  to  the  "  troubles"  in 
Corsica,  left  his  widow  and  children  in  a  state 
not  very  far  from  actual  poverty ;  and  at  the 
very  time  when  young  Napoleon  obtained  his 
first  commission  in  the  army,  his  mother  was 
in  absolute  poverty,  and  burdened,  too,  with 
a  heavy  family.    We  are  of  opinion  that  this 
was  by  no  meikus  the  least  importantly  bene* 
ficial  to  him,  at  the  least  in  a  worldly  point 
of  view,  of  all  the  numerous  circumstances 
which  worked  logether  to  make  him  the  un- 
tiring student,  and  prematurely  grave  and  re* 
tiring  young  man  he  then  was.  With  a  greater 
command  of  means,  it  is  far  from  improbable 
that,  merely  from  that  pride  which  formed  ^o 
dominant  an  element  in  his  character,  he 
would  have  emulated,  instead  of  sardonically 
spurning,  the  expensive  and  frivolous  pursuits 
of  his  aristocratic  brother  officers,  and  would 
thus  have  lost  much,  not  only  of  the  actual 
fruits  of  his  solitary  studies  at  this  period, 
but  also  that  invaluable  JidbU  of  study  and 
self-denial  which  he  then  formed.    Probably, 
in  his  after  life,  he  would  himself  have  taken 
this  view  of  the  case;  but  at  the  time  he 
seems  to  have  been  deeply  stung  by  his  pov- 
erty as  contrasted  with  the  wealth  of  so  many 
of  his  military  companions,  upon  whom,  justly 
and,  indeed,  inevitably  looked  upon  as  his  in* 
feriocs. 

Napoleon's  New  York  biographer,  with  his 
usuiU  felicity,  takes  ooossion  in  this  part  fd 
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bis  very  novel  performance,  at  once  to  beap 
the  most  anmeasured  praise  upon  his  hero,  in 
the  way  of  commentary,  and  by  a  single  anec- 
dote utterly  to  disprove  by  fiur  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  the  eulogies  which  he  had  pre- 
viously heaped  upon  him  I  That  we  may  not 
be  accused  of  speaking  with  an  unjust  degree 
of  harshness  of  the  inconsistency  of  this  pla- 
giaristic  biography,  we  shall  presently  quote 
and  comment  upon  the  anecdote  in  question, 
and  we  venture  to  believe  that  our  readers 
will  confess,  that  if  ever  man  possessed  an 
unenviable  power  of  self-refutation,  that  power 
is  pre-eminently  the  property  of  our  new  bio- 
grapher of  Napoleon. 

During  the  first  seven  years  of  Napoleon's 
military  life,  but  little  more  can  be  said  of  him, 
than  that  he  moved  with  his  regiment  fi*om 
garrison  to  garrison,  and  suffering  much  in 
temper,  and  perhaps  in  heart,  from  his  pennr^, 
was  all  that  time  under  immense  obligations 
to  it  for  habitual  seclusion — a  seclusion  which, 
such  a  mind  as  his,  necessarily  spent  in  study. 
At  this  time,  he  was,  in  words  at  least,  an 
ardent  republican ;  Mr.  Abbott,  who  tells  us 
this,  as  he  tells  us  almost  everything  else,  on 
the  strength  of  unacknowledged  authorities, 
does  not  think  it  necessary  to  perceive  the 
inference,  vis.  that,  even  thus  early,  Napoleon 
had  formed  the  determination  on  which  he 
acted  to  his  last  hour,  of  making  use  of 
everything  that  could  aid  him.  Self,  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave,  was  Napoleon's  real  idol, 
and  it  is  very  dear  to  us  that  at  this  time  he, 
hating  the  aristocracy  for  its  social  superiority 
to  himself^  was  a  solitary  Girondist,  anxious 
for  the  abatement  of  the  monarchy  of  which 
he  was  the  paid  servant,  and  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  aristocratic  privileges,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  military  promotion,  not  because  he 
thought  either  monarchy  or  aristocracy  bad 
per  86^  but  simply  because  he  thought  that  a 
change  in  the  state  of  public  affairs  would 
open  a  higher  prospect  for  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte. That  he  was  ever,  even  for  a  single 
hour,  a  sincere  Republican,  it  seems  impossible 
for  any  one  to  believe,  who  attentively  watches 
even  the  earlier  days  of  his  celebrity.  His 
new  Biographer  who  finds  him  so  unexcep- 
tionable as  an  Emperor,  seems  to  think  that 
he  was  equally  so  as  a  Republican,  though 
that  same  sincere  Republican  wore  the  king's 
uniform,  and  ate  the  king's  bread.    For  our 


own  part,  we  confess  that  there  is  no  part  of 
Napoleon's  whole  career  which  puzzles  us  so 
much  as  this  does.    We  are  told  that,  when- 
ever he  did  go  into  company,  he  made  himself 
conspicuous  by  the  fervency  of  his  harangues 
in  favor  of  Republicanism ;  and  that  90  fervid, 
or,  in  plain  English,  so  violent,  was  the  young 
officer,  that  he  made  a  great  many  enemies 
among  the  better  classes,  and  on  one  occasion 
actually  provoked  a  whole  company  of  well 
4>red  people  loudly  to  protest  against  his 
arrogance,  and  the  mischievous  tendency  of 
his  remarks.    We  say  that  this  portion  of  his 
life  puzzles  us ;  and  it  really  does  so.    We 
are  by  no  meaps  surprised  that  he,  Gorsicaii 
bom,  and  only  a  very  short  time  previously 
the  avowed  hater  of  the  French  nation,  should 
thus  early  and  thus  violenUy  interfere  in  the 
politics  of  a  country  of  which  he  was  a  subject 
only  by  recent  conquest,  and  of  which  he  was 
a  soldier  only  by  aristocratic  patronage  and 
royal  sufferance,  ftr  less  are  we  surprised 
that  he   should  take  the  Republican   side, 
seeing,  as  so  sagacious   an  observer  needs 
must  have  seen,  that  parUy  by  the  vigour, 
abOiiy,  and   unscrupulousness  of  the  mob 
leaders,  and  partly  by  its  own  weakness  and 
the  tremendous  difficulties  of  every  sort  by 
which  it  was  surrounded,  the  French  monarchy 
was  doomed,  not  to  say,  effete.  All  this  seems 
to  us  to  be  quite  in  keeping  with  the  intense 
selflshnesswhich  we  believe  tohave  been  his  one 
fixed  principle  firom  his  cradle  in  Corsica  to  his 
grave  in  St  Helena.    Scott  says  that  when 
Napoleon  was  spoken  to  on  the  anomaly  of 
an  officer  in  the  royal  army  siding  with  th« 
Repblicans,  he  answered,  *'Had  I  been  a 
general  officer,  I  should  have  been  a  Royalist 
— ^being  a  subaltern  I  am  a  Republican."  We 
firmly  believe  this  anecdote,  which  Mr.  Abbott 
has  not  given,  to  be  true  to  the  letter ;  few  as 
the  words  are  they  bear  internal  evidence  of 
being  Napoleon's  own ;  and  whole  volumes 
could  not  more  accurately  depict  the  character 
of  the  man.    In  that  concise  sentence,  we 
find  the  key  to  everything  that  he  ever  did, 
from  butchering  a  royal  duke  at  midnight,  to 
bullying  an  ambassador  in  his  own  consular 
audience  chamber,  and  that,  too,  in  a  style  of 
vulgarity  of  which  even  hit  sycophants  ooold 
not  but  hint  their  disapproval.    What  we  or* 
astonished  at,  as   regards   this  portion   of 
Napoleon's  life,  i8|  that,  living,  as  he  necessarily 
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did,  among  mOitary  officers,  who  are  almost 
witiiout  aiirezception  gentlemen,  he  was  not 
either  cashiered  by  his  superiors,  or  called 
out  and  ran  through  the  body  by  some  one  of 
his  equals.  But  all  the  circumstances  of  that 
time  were  anomalous,  and  the  friends  of 
royalty  seem  to  have  thought  of  discipline 
only  when  it  could  not  be  enforced,  and  to 
hare  felt  the  fiery  and  sensitive  devotion  of 
the  soldier  to  his  sovereign  only  when  it 
might  possibly  injure,  or  even  rain  that 
lorereign,  but  coald  by  no  possibility  benefit 
him. 

To  follow  the  very  excursive  and  eccentric 
ooorse  of  some  compilers,  would  be  to  waste 
our  own  time  and  space  without  either  benefit 
or  amusement   to   our  readers.    We   have 
already  with  correctness  described  all  that  is 
narrative  in  Mr.  Abbott's  book  when  we  said 
that  all  of  it  that  if  true  ia  not  new  ;  there  is 
not  a  single  &ct  of  importance  in  the  Life  of 
Napoleon  as  given  in  this  compilation  which 
has  not  been  patent  to  ''all  the  world  and  his 
wife''  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
past,  and,  as  though  this  mere  repetition  of 
old  stories  were  not  bad  enough,  the  arrange- 
ment is  as  utterly  ridiculous  as  if  the  most 
ingenious  design  and  most  persevering  labor 
had  been    bestowed  upon    rendering  it  so. 
From  Napoleon,  the  mere  child  at  Gofsica,  to 
Napoleon  the  Emperor,  and  from  the  Emperor 
back  to  the  second  Lieutenant  of  Artillery, 
nch  are  the  slight  irregularities  to  which  all 
most  submit  who  determine  to  addict  them- 
selresto  Napoleon's  studies  in  Mr.  Abbott's 
page.    AU  that  the  writer  has  done  either  to 
exaggerate    the  merits  of  his  hero,  or  to 
vituperate  Britain  might,  by  a  writer  of  half 
his  bile  and  more  tact  have  been  done,  and  more 
effectually  done,  too,  in  about  sixteen  of  the 
octavo  pages.  He  would  have  spared  himself  the 
trouble  of"  cutting  out  and  pasting  "  and  us  the 
itill  greater  trouble  of  reading,  all  that  relatesto 
the  hackneyed  anecdotes  of  Napoleon,  had  he 
hit  upon  some  such  title  as  "  Napoleon  the 
Friend  of  the  Free,  twrna,  Britain  the  invader 
of  every  nation,  the  assassin  of  the   Due 
d'Eoghien,  and  the  cold-blooded  Butcher  of 
Prisoners  of  War."    He,  of  course,  need  not 
have  said  a  word  in  proof  of  the  invasion,  the 
tssaasination,  or  the  butchery;  he  would, 
surely,  have  taken  them  for  ^anted^  (as  he 
has  80  many  pages  of  other  men's  aoMdetes) 


and  then  he  could  have  printed,  just  as  they 
now  stand,  his  own  precious  tit  bits  and  have 
spiced  them  up  with  a  few  anti-British  "  leaden 
articles "  from  some  of  the  world's  hundred 
and  one  slang  newspapers.  No  doubt,  had  he 
done  this,  we  should  still'  have  blamed  him, 
as  we  now  do,  for  an  evident,  and  most 
unhandsome  attempt  at  blackening  the  char- 
acter of  BritMn  by  white-washing  that  of 
Napoleon ;  but,  at  least,  he  would  not  have 
been  open  to  the  charge  of  having  without 
due  acknowledgment  borrowed  right  and  left 
firom  other  authors,  and  of  having  used  his 
materials  as  clumsily  as  he  conveyed  ("  conney^ 
the  wise  it  call;"  saith  Corporal  Nym)  them 
intrepidly  and  unscrupulously. 

We,  who  have  in  view  only  justice  to  aU, 
cannot  afford  either  time  or  space  for  follow- 
ing so  eceentric  an  author  through  all  his 
gyrations  and  circumgyrations ;  through  move- 
ments hither  and  thither,  forward  and  back- 
ward, round  and  round,   so  numerous,  ao 
sudden,  so  strange,  so  utterly  irreconcileable 
to  any  of  the  known  rules  of  art,  that  we  can 
only  account  for  them  on  the  supposition  that 
our  ingenious  author  has  taken,  among  bis 
many  "  takings,"  a  hint  fit>m  the  gipsies,  who 
when  they  steal  a  &ir  child,  never  fail  so  to 
darken  its  complexion  that  its  own  anxfous 
parents  would  nevef  know  it  again.    We, 
however,  as  we  have  aU^ady  said,  cannot 
consent  to  follow,  step  by  step,  so  eccentrie 
an  author.    Our  great  purpose  is  to  show 
that  Napoleon  was  not  the  great  and  amiable 
man  our  author  has,  for  purposes  already 
mentioned,  misrepresented  him  as  being,  and 
to   show   what  Napoleon   really  teaa.    We 
desire  to  write  in  something  like  an  orderiy 
fiishion,  and  therefore  we  shall  presently  part 
company  with  Mr.  Abbott,  tahing  him  up  ae 
we  want  Aim  at  the  fitting  stages  in  our  own 
rapid  view  of  the  real  character  of  Napoleon 
as  proven  by  some  of  the  most  important 
events  of  his  life  as  General,  Oonsnl,  Emperor 
and  Exile,  and  we  promise  Mr.  Abbott  that, 
though  we  wfll  do  full  justice  to  his  hero,  we 
will   spare    neither  hero,    nor   biographer, 
where  we  see  occasion  for  censure.    Before, 
however,  we  temporarily  part  company  with 
our — ^in  one  sense  of  the  word,  at  least — 
diverting  biographer,  we  must  imitate  him ; 
yes,  we  must  actually  imitate  him  for  onoe  by 
quoting  an  anecdote  from  him,  as  he  has 
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himseif  quoted  it,  that  is  to  say,  without  the 
■lightest  respect  to  chronology.  It  will  be 
ranembered  that  we  spoke  of  an  especial 
anecdote  which  we  opined  would  abundantly 
flofflce  to  prove  Mr.  Abbott's  utter  want  of 
consistency.  It  would  interfere  with  our  own 
arrangement  to  give  it  elsewhere,  but  it  is  £ar 
loo  rich  to  be  altogether  unnoticed  by  us, 
•0  here  it  is,  just  as  we  find  it  in  Abbott's 
page,  and  with  only  the  slightest  touch  of 
complimentary  oonunentary  froni  our  own 
pen. 

In  the  course  of  our  first  notice  of  Mr.  Abbott, 
we  had  occasion  to  show  the  singular  incon- 
nstency  that  existed  between  his  anecdotes 
and  his  commentaries,  and  more  eq>ecially  on 
the  subject  of  Napoleon's  alleged  fireedom  from 
cruelty.  But  his  performance  in  this  especial 
line  of  facetious  mystification  was  not  yet  at 
an  end ;  like  a  wise  and  kindly  host,  he  kept 
his  Tory  best  wine  for  a  later  hour  in  the 
banquet ;  and  accordingly  we  have  the  Mow- 
ing, which  we  take  to  be  equal  in  genuine  fun 
to  anything  in  Joe  Miller,  or  out  of  that 
ivnerable  encyclopedia  of  old  droUerieai 

*'An  incident  occurred  during  this  brief 
period  (while  Napoleon  was  serving  under 
General  Dumerbion)  which  strikingly  illu^ 
trates  his  criminal  disregard  for  human  life. 
It  was  then  the  custom  of  the  convention  at 
Paris  always  to  have  representatives  in  the 
army  to  report  proceedings.  The  wife  of  one 
of  these  representatives,  a  virtuous  and 
beautiful  woman,  iuUy  appreciated  the  in- 
tellectual superiority  of  N^>oIeon,  and  paid 
him  marked  attention.  Napoleon,  naturally 
of  a  grateful  disposition,  became  strongly  but 
tkvtemally  attached  to  her.  One  day,  walking 
out  with  her  to  inspect  some  of  the  positions 
of  the  enemy,  merely  to  give  her  some  idea  of 
an  engagement,  he  ordered  an  attack  upon 
of  the  enemy's  out  posts.  A  brisk 
immediately  ensued,  and  the  roar  of 
the  artillery  and  the  crackling  of  the  mus- 


subsequently  often  alluded  to  this  wanton 
exposure  of  life  as  one  of  bis  most  inexcusable 
aots.    He  never  ceased  to  regret  it" 

This  precious  anecdote  must  be  dwelt  upon 
for   a   few    moments.     Between    *' criminal 
disregard  of  life  *'  and  "  cruelty,**  wUl  Mr. 
Abbott  be  so  kind  as  to  explain  the  difi*erencel 
Admitting,  as  he  here  does,  that  Napoleon 
was  guilty  of  the  one,  with  what  face  can  Mr. 
Abbott,  however  much  be  may  hate  Britain 
and  desire  to  elevate  the  character  of  the 
magnificent  brigand  whom  she  so  righteously 
smote  down ;  with  what  face,  we  ask,  can  he 
so  emphatically,  and  again  and  again,  assure 
us  that  his  hero  was  innocent  of  the  othert 
Of  Mr.  Abbott's  talent  for  self-contradiction 
we  have  many  proofs,  but  when,  fresh  fropa 
reading  his  assurances  of  Napoleon's  innocence 
of  cruelty,  ve  came  to  this  contradiction,  we 
confess  that  for  a  moment  we  were  staggered 
and  puaslcd.    It  required,  however,  only  a 
moment's  reflection  to  enable  us  to  clear  up 
the  difiSculty.    Exciting  when  he  slips  in  a 
sentimental   reflection  or   a   grandiloquent 
comment  of  his  own,  calculated  to  exalt 
Napoleon  in  the  public  estimation,  and  pro- 
portionally  to  lower  that  gallant  Britain  but 
for  whom  the  self  crowned  brigand  would 
have  been  the  unresisted  tyrant  of  Europe, 
Mr.  Abbott  very  evidently  and  invariably 
substitutes  paste  and  scissors,  for  pen  and  ink. 
How  unlucky  that  he  forgot  to  cut  off  that 
opening  sentence,  about  the  "  criminal  du- 
regard  qflifa.^ 

The  mawkish  conclusion  we  believe  to  be 
Mr.  A.'s  own  rightful  property ;  for  few  writ- 
ers out  of  Gotham,  we  think,  would  venture 
upon  such  wretched  sentimentalism,  with 
Jafia  and  Yincennes'  Castle  ditch  al  hand  in 
confutation  and  in  shaming  I  Regret  for  the 
failure  of  a  favorite  scheme  of  sell- aggrandize- 
ment. Napoleon  may  have  often  felt ;  but  the 
regret  that  implies  remorse,  that  selfish  and 
godless  man  seems  to  have  been  utterly  inca- 


qaetry  reverberated  sublimely  through  the   pabie  of  feeling.    Penitence,  true  penitence. 


Alps.  The  lady,  from  a  safe  eminence,  looked 
down  with  intense  interest  upon  the  novel 
Boene.  Many  lives  were  lost  on  both  sides, 
though  the  French  were  entirely  victorious. 
It  wuy  however^  a  conflict  vMch  ItW*  (we  may 
add  which  ctnM  lead)  *^tono  pombU  adnati- 
ia^  and  (one)  which  was  get  up  merely  for 
tte  mUertainmmi  qf  ik$  lady.    Napoleon 


implies  atonement  and  restitution,  as  &r  as 
they  are  possible,  and  a  steady  avoidance  of 
evil  similar  to  that  repented  of;  but  he  who 
is  thus  unblushingly  affirmed  to  have  '*  never 
ceased  to  regret"  the  wanton  and  cold-blooded 
sacrifice  of  a  handful  of  men  of  two  nationB» 
without  the  slightest  chance,  even,  of  any  mi- 
litary advantage,  and  for  the  mere  purpose  oi 
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**  entertaining  a  lady,"  did  not  allow  that 
^regret"  to  preYont  him  from  caoaiDg  the 
ritoghter  of  tens  of  thoosands  ol  men  to  just 
u  httle  adrantage,  excepting  only  to  himself 
lad  his  pack  of  lank  and  hungry  Corsican 
brothers  and  sisters,  or  from  ordering  the 
Mnge  midnight  murder  of  a  soKtary  young 
prince,  and  the  cold-blooded  butchery  of  gal- 
hnt  and  unarmed  prisoners  t  Out  upon  such 
drif  elling  attempts  to  imposo  upon  the  com- 
mon sense  of  mankind  1 

Bat  we  have  not  yet  quite  done  with  this 
My  ^  elegant  extract"  Having  thus  deariy 
proven  the  utter  freedom  of  his  Corsican  idol 
from  the  base  and  detestable  Tice  .of  odd- 
Uooded  cruelty,  Mr.  A.  proceeds  to  show  that 
that  same  idol  was  both  grateful  and  mag- 
unhnoasly  generous;  Just  listen  to  the 
wisest  of  the  wise  men  of  Gk>tham  1  Ho  eon- 
iboesto  speak  of  the  ^^Tirtuoas  and  beauti- 
tol "  fiiir  one  for  whose  "  entertainmtot  **  Na- 
poleon caused  men  to  cut  each  other  to  pieces, 
without  even  the  prospect  of  military  advan- 
tsge  to  himself,  or  to  his  republican 

''Some  years  after,  when  N^>oleon 
first  Consul,  this  lady,  them  a  widow,  friend- 
hsB,  and  reduced  to  poverty,  made  her  ap* 
pearance  at  St.  Cloud,  and  tried  to  gain  access 
to  Napoleon.  He  was,  howerer,  so  hedged 
in  by  the  etiquette  of  royalty  [eh,  consular 
royalty !]  that  all  her  exertions  were  unavail- 
ing. One  day  he  was  nding  on  horseback  in 
the  park,  conversing  with  some  members  of 
Uscoart,  when  he  alluded  to  this  event,  which 
be  80  deeply  deplored.  He  was  informed 
tbat  the  Udy  was  then  at  St  Cloud.  He  im- 
■wfiately  sent  for  her,  and  inquired  with 
■wet  brotherly  interest  into  all  her  history 
daring  the  years  which  had  elapsed  since 
they  parted.  When  he  had  heard  her  sad 
t»le  of  misfortune  he  said  '  But  why  did  you 
not  sooner  make  your  wants  known  to  me  t* 
*8ire,'  she  replied,  *I  have  been  for  many 
weeks  in  vain  seeking  an  audience.'  *  Alas  I* 
he  exclaimed,  *  such  is  the  misfortune  of  thos^ 
who  are  in  power.'  He  immediately  made 
Mnple  provision  for  her  comfort** 

We  imagine  that  even  the  least  critical  of 
Kaders  will  readily  perceive  that,  short  as  that 
precious  paragraph  Is,  it  yet  displays  the 
most  consummate  art  About  the  *^8hre** 
•nd  the  **  etiquette  of  royalty"  we  will 
lay  notfaiag,  for  the  CoraieaD  inierioper  wasi- 


in  truth,  pretty  nearly  as  much  an  abso- 
lute monarch  when  called  First  Consul,  aa 
when  he  had  impudently  usurped  the  Ion- 
penal  crown.    But  we  must  not  pass  by, 
without  all  the  honor  which  it  deserves,  the  ' 
exquisite  particularity  with  which  we  are  told 
chat  Napoleon  was  "riding  on  horseback,** 
and  "conversing*'  with   "some  members  of 
his  court  1"     Bah  I  and  what  was  he  oon- 
vendng   about?      About  that  cold-blooded 
butchery  which  he  "  never  ceased  to  regret  I" 
Was  anything  out  of  the  pages  of  a  Minerw 
press  novel — was  anything  ever  written,  we 
ask,  so  preposterous  and  at  the  same  time  so 
evidently  intended  for  clap  trap  ?    Napoleon, 
be  it  remembered,  was  not  at  this  time  in* 
dulging  in  the  senile  garrulity  of  his  sad  St 
Helena ;  he  was  in  the  pride  of  his  vigorous 
intellect,  in  the  Aill  and  energetic  pursuit  of 
his  stem  purposes ;  he  would,  at  that  period, 
at  all  events,  far  more  willingly  have  com- 
mitted half  a  dosen  such  atrocities  than  have 
confessed  to  mortal  man  that  he  "regretted" 
it  either  as  atrocity,  or  blunder.    And  how 
opportune,  too,  his  "regretful*'  gossip  upon 
this  atrocity  just  as  "  the  lady  "  was  at  St 
Ctoud,  and  unable  to   get  access,  to  him, 
through  his  "hedge  of  etiquette  that  sur- 
rounds royalty  1"    And  how  generous  of  the 
"  courtiers,"  so  long  playing  the  part  of  the 
"impenetrable  hedge,"  to  mention  the  pre- 
sence of  the  woman  they  had  so  obstinately 
excluded;  thus  doing  good  to  a  poor  widow, 
with  a  pretty  foir  prospect  of  a  rap  on  the 
knuckles  for  not  having  done  it  sooner  I    The 
whole  thing  reads  like — ^what  it  is — a  ro- 
mance, and  a  bitter  bad  one.    Could  we 
write  no  better  romances,  could  we  preserve 
no  greater  appearances  of  truth,  could  we  ma- 
nufacture no  neater  plausibilities  than  theflOb 
we  would  never  write  another  tale,  though  Mr. 
*    *    ^  should  tempt  us  with  carte  blanche 
for  so  doing.    But  the  magnificent  absurdity 
of  this  most  egregious  anecdote  is  not  yet 
quite  disposed  o£    It  has  all  along  been  quite 
a  rage  with  the  ultra  lovers  of  Napoleon  to 
boast  loudly  of  his  liberality,  his  generositfi 
and  his  gratitude ;  and,  of  course,  Mr.  Abbott 
could  not  lose  so  favorable  an  opportunity  aa 
this,  of  celebrating  those  remarkable  qualities 
of  his  hero.    "He  immediately  made  ample 
provision  for  her  future  comfort  T'    How  ooni- 
plaoently  and,  above  all,  how  coolly  ho  talk 
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OS  this  I  Ah,  Napoleon  was  90  grateful  I 
And  at  whose  expense?  What  more  easy 
than  to  give  to  Paul  when  you  have  robbed 
•everal  millions  of  Peters?  We  detest  scan- 
dal ;  and,  much  as  we  detest  the  system  upon 
which  Napoleon  appears  to  us  to  have  fix>m 
first  to  last  acted,  we  would  by  no  means 
adopt,  or  even  believe,  a  tithe  of  the  worse 
imputations  contained  in  the  Memoirs  attri- 
buted to  Fouch6;  and  while  we  are  fiu* 
enough,  also,  from  believing  Napoleon  to  be 
the  Joseph  of  chastity  he  is  represented  to 
have  been,  while  we  are  strongly  inclined  to 
believe  that  in  this,  as  in  much  else,  he  made 
caution  and  secresy  substitutes  for  virtue :  we 
are  by  no  means  inclined,  could  we  avoid  it, 
to  attribute^  criminality  to  his  acquaintance 
with  this  '*  beautiful  and  virtuous  lady,"  for 
whose  especial  delectation  he  ordered  the 
slaughter  of  both  French  and  Austrians,  under 
droumstances  which  rendered  military  advan- 
tage to  his  command  a  thing  altogether  out  of 
the  question.  But  in  this  case  how  eon  we 
help  suspecting,  at*  the  least,  that  all  was  not 
quite  right  ?  We  say  nothing  about  the  early 
acquaintance  of  the  equally  gallant  and  gor 
lant  young  officer  and  the  *' beautiful  and 
virtuous  lady,"  though  we  might  fiurly 
enough  suppose  that  something  beyond  mere 
Platonics  must  have  inspired  the  sanguinary 
homage  that  he  paid  to  her  charms ;  but  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  get  over  the  precise  particular- 
ity with  which  his  eulogist  assures  us  that  he 
was  ^^JratemaUy  attached  to  her,"  and  that 
he  inquired  **with  most  brotherly  interest'* 
into  her  history  during  the  years  which  had 
elapsed  since  that  wanton  murder  of  both 
friends  and  foes,  which  he  perpetrated  for  her 
.  amusement,  and  which  he  **  never  ceased  to 
regret"  When  such  a  through  thick  and 
through  thin  eulogist  as  Mr.  Abbott  thinks  it 
necessary  to  be  thus  iterative  in  defending  his 
hero  against  an  imputation  which  no  one  had 
oast  upon  him,  we  confess  that  we  do  not  feel 
quite  warranted  in  believing  that  the  connec- 
tion iM8  an  innocent  one.  We  would  believe 
it  if  we  could ;  but  his  would  be  eulogist  will 
not  allow  us  to  do  do  so.  But  even  admitting, 
as  we  do  not,  that  Napoleon  bestowed  **  pro- 
vision for  her  future  comfort,"  not  upon  a 
mistress,  but  merely  upon  a  widowed  and 
impoverished  aoquaintance,his  generosity  was, 
as  we  have  already  said,  a  mere  giving  to 


Paul  after  plundering  several  millions  of  Peten. 
In  the  course  of  our  fair,  but  unspairing  com- 
mentary alike  upon  Napoleon*8  true  character 
and  upcm  the  pages  in  which  it  is  sought  to 
throw  a  brilliant,  but  fidse  halo  around  hii 
fame,  we  shall  again  and  again  be  compelled 
to  notice  the  acts  of  what  his  fulsome  flatteren 
call  "  gratitude**  and  "  generosity,"  but  what 
we  call,  just  simply  giving  the  picked  bones  to 
the  jackala  This  man  entered  France  an 
absolute  pauper ;  he  had  not  one  shilling  of 
fairly  acquired  money  from  the  moment  that 
he  made  himself  First  Consul  He  ma  a 
splendidly  successful  robber,  we  are  compelled 
to  adn^t,  but  he  wu  a  robber,  nevertheleflB. 
The  ''provision  lor  her  future  comfort,** 
which  he  made  for  this  "virtuous  and 
beautifhl  lady"  was,  of  course,  only  a 
very  slight  tax  upon  the  public  resources; 
but  we  take  this  opportunity  to  point  out  thA 
in  all  cases,  as  in  this  case.  Napoleon's  "  grati- 
tude" and  "generosity"  were  of  that  very 
easy  description  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded;  the  mere  givmg  unto  Paul,  after 
after  having  robbed  several  Peters.  This  is  not 
exactly  the  pn^er  place  in  which  to  do  it,  but 
we  may  just  as  well  state  here  that  we  mean, 
not  in  vague  assertions,  not  founding  mero 
suspicions  upon  even  such  very  friir  grounds 
as  Mr.  Abbott*s  praises  of  Napoleon's  disin- 
terestedness as  to  pecuniary  matters,  but  upon 
facts  stated  by  NapoUon  himself^  tested  by 
that  homely,  but  very  infallible  means  furnish- 
ed to  us  by  Cocker  and  Walkinghame,  to  show 
that,  all  the  loud  trun^ting  of  his  republican 
friends  in  Gotham,  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. Napoleon  had,  "  an  itching  palm." 
We  shall  take  his  acknowledged  income  as 
General,  as  Consul,  and  as  Emperor;  we 
shall  multiply  the  income  by  the  years,  we 
shall  make  only  the  most  moderate  deduction 
for  his  expenditure,  and  we  shall  then  show 
that  more  than  200,000,000  of  francs,  which 
in  the  third  section  of  his  will  he  so 
coolly  speaks  of  as  being,  his  "private  domain, 
of  which  no  French  law  could  deprive  him, 
the  40,000,000  which  he  gave  to  Eugene 
in  Italy,"  in  the  tribulation  of  the  inberitauoe 
of  his  mother,  the  "two  millions  in  gold 
with  which  he  debits  his  very  dear  and  well- 
beloved  spouse,  the  Empress  Miarie  Louise, 
the  nine  thousand  pounds  sterling  (226,000 
francs)  which  he  conlesses  to  having  given  tc 
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Count  and  Countess  Montholon,  the  2,000,000 
fhncs  which  be  directs  that  Eugene  shall  dis- 
pose of  in  legacies;  the  six  millions  which  he 
deposited  on  leaving  Paris  in  1815,  and  an 
immensitj  of  fixed  and  moveable  property  in 
both  Italy  and  France,  we  shall  show  con- 
dusively,  that  the  whole  of  this  enormous 
fortune  was,  let  his  base  flatterers  call  it  by 
what  fine  name  they  may,  neither  more  nor 
le»  tfahn  aecumulated  plunder.  We  will  not 
rasist,  though  in  our  own  view  of  the  case  we 
very  fidrly  might  do  so,  either  upon  his 
personal  expenditure  as  Consul  or  as  Emperor, 
or  apon  the  magnificent  gifts  and  pensions 
which,  as  Consul  and  as  Emperor,  he  bestowed 
upon  more  or  less  deserving  objects ;  we  will 
confine  ourselves  most  strictly  to  the  property 
of  which  he  himself  gives  us  an  anaoeonnt  in 
bia,  in  many  respects  edacious  lait^wiU  and 
testament,  and  we  will  show  that  every  franc 
tod  every  francos  worth  of  the  vast  property 
there  mentioned  cannot  by  any  man  of  com- 
mon sense  and  common  honesty,  be  called  by 
tnj  other  name  than  that  of  pvbUe  plunder. 
When  the  Republicans  (forsooth)  of  America 
the  Free,  insult  public  sense  and  public 
decency  so  far  as  to  hold  up  such  a  man  as 
Napoleon  as  a  something  to  be  all  but  wor- 
ihipped,  as  a  hero,  iane  tathe  eteans  repreehey 
when  they  resort,  for  the  purpose  of  exagger- 
ating his  merits,  and  of  blackening  the  fimie  of 
Bntain,  to  such  means,  we  certainly  will  not 
uniUte  their  manifest  and  very  shameftil 
on&imess,  but,  Just  as  certainly,  we  will  by 
no  means  lose  one  fiur  opportunity  of  showing 
op  in  their  strongest  and  most  glaring  colours 
ererything  that  was  base  and  sordid,  as  well 
as  everything  that  was  cmd  and  dastardly, 
in  the  character  of  this  so  very  much  over- 
praised hero,  and  in  all  that  regards  that 
"itching  palm  "with  which  we  charge  him 
we  shall  ^>eak  on  the  faeU  and  the  figures 
Jwrnithed  touelytke  hero  hMneelf,  We  have 
ever  looked  upon  authorship  as  only  another 
priesthood;  as  a  solemn  trust  and  a  sacred 
dnfy ,and  not  for  the  fitme  of  a  Napoleon,  or  for 
ten  times  the  amoant  of  his  "bequeaitkifid  phm- 
<2«r,  would  we  betray  sadi  a  trust  or  palter 
with  such  a  duty,  and  if  there  is  any  one  por- 
tion of  Mr.  Abbott's  very  blame-worthy 
p«formanoe  which  more  than  any  other 
Fortiofi,  umqys'and  disgusts  us,  it  is  Us  nomi- 
vl  reoogsittoD  of  tiiis  Isy  prisstiiood  and  his 


real  paltering  with  it  Hating  Britain  and 
Britain's  strictly  and  straightly  limited  mon- 
archy, this  gentleman  copies  from  a  whole 
ho8t  of  preceding  historians,  biographers, 
and  writers,  of  more  or  less  authentic  memMre^ 
pour  eerwr,  and  adds  only  the  new  which  is 
not  true  in  praise  of  a  successful  Usurper^ 
Tyrant^  Murderer  and  Bobber;  and  while 
thus  holding  up  to  public  admiration  a  man 
whose  whole  life  was  one  long  violation  alike 
of  man's  law,  and  of  the  laws  of  Christianity, 
just  hear  how  daintily  he  speaks,  this  praiser 
of  a  dead  tyrant,  and  inferential  libeller  of  a 
mighty  and  a  noble  people,  just  hear  how 
daintily  he  speaks  of  Republicanism,  and, 
after  reading  what  he  says  about  Law  and 
Christianity,  wonder,  and  scorn  while  yon 
wonder — ^how  the  man  who  thus  learnedly 
prates  about  Law  and  Christianity,  hpw  this 
strange  *'  picker  up  of  unconsidered  trifles  " 
can  set  up  on  a  pedestal,  for  the  homage  of 
Hero  Worshippers,  that  Napoleon  to  whom 
murder  was  familiar,  and  plunder  at  once  a 
pasrion  and  a  pastime.  '*  The  Republicanism 
of  the  United  States,"  says  Abbott,  the 
original,  "is  founded  on  the  intelligence,  the 
Christianity,  and  the  reverence  for  laws  so 
generally  prevalent  throughout  the  whole  com- 
munity. And  should  that  dark  day  ever 
come,  in  which  the  m^ority  of  the  people 
will  be  unable  to  read  the  printed  vote  which 
is  placed  in  their  hands,  and  lose  all  reverence 
for  earthly  law,  and  believe  not  in  God,  before 
whose  tribunal  they  must  finally  appear,  it  is 
certain  tliat  the  Republic  cannot  stand  for  a 
day.  Anarchy  must  ensue,  firom  which  there 
can  be  no  refuge  but  in  a  military  despotism.'' 
We  will  not  "break  a  butterfly  on  the 
wheel,**  or  we  might  point  out  to  Mr.  Abbott 
that  he  might  greatly  improve  his  style  by 
the  very  simple  process  of  pladng  his  future 
and  present  tenses  properly ;  but  we  wiU^  we 
muet  ssk  him  how  he  dares  thus  solemnly 
profime  the  name  of  God  whUe  putting  forth 
such  unblushing  praise  of  the  godless  alike 
fai  word  and  in  deed?  Read  thevotef  (M 
Jnmof  Given«-«  rowdy  candidate  and  rowdy 
mob  to  bade  him;  required,  the  value  of  the 
vote— or  the  voter's  lifof  We  know  our 
New  Tork  as  well  as  our  original  illuminator 
of  the  Abbott's  original  page  can  possibly 
know  it,  and  we  tell  him  that  though  most  of 
therowdies  and  ralBans  there  may  be  able 
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to  TMd  the  vote  which  is  placed  in  their  hande^ 
there  is  net  from  Turkey  to  Timbucioo  a  Tiler 
or  more  terrible  despotism  than  that,  under 
which  every  man  in  New  York  gives  his  vote 
for  every  public  officer,  from  the  president  to 
those  precious  policemen  of  whom  there  are 
at  this  very  moment  two  in  the  state  prison 
ibr  midnight  burglary — for  breaking  into 
the  house  of  one  of  those  citisens  whom  they 
wore  both  paid  and  sworn  to  protect  I  We  state 
this  deliberately,  solemnly,  not  upon  hearsay, 
bat  npon  the  evidence  of  our  own  senses;  and 
wo  say  further,  let  all  who  can  "  read  the  vote 
which  is  put  into  their  hands,'*  read  also  Mr. 
Abbott's  republican  praises  lavished  upon  as 
vile  a  tyrant  as  ever  prostituted  a  magnificent 
genius,  and  we  dare  venture  to  say  that  noth- 
ing more  will  be  wanted  to  opening  a  brave 
prospect  for  a  Yankee  Napoleon — if  Yankee- 
dom  can  but  produce  one. 

We  had  intended  a  page  or  two  back  to 
take  a  temporary  leave  of  Mr.  Abbott,  and  to 
oonmence  our  own  commentary  in  our  own 
ftudiion;  but  we  felt  that  we  ought  not  to 
toae  the  opportunity  which  our  discarsive 
author  a£forded  us,  of  once  and  Ibr  all,  pro- 
tasting  against  the  attribution  to  Napoleon  of 
the  virtues  diametrioally  opposed  to  those 
T«cy  vices  which  debaski  his  vast  genius,  dii^ 
gitoed  himself,  and  cursed  mankind.  Let  our 
fsadera  be  firmly  persuaded  of  this,  that  if  we 
apeak  strongly  and  sternly  either  of  the  egre- 
gkNis  papers  whidi  have  challenged  us  into 
tho  listS)  or  of  the  great  bat  crael  and  crafty 
ge&fais.  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  we  have  not 
wdtten  and  we  wfll  not  write  ono  line^  nay, 
not  even  one  word  which  we  are  not  prepared 

to  esrvV  ^  ^  ^'^"If  ^^t^i  ^^iAtfr  hy  Neipo- 
lm>tCewmw>rde^^byth(mqfth&mmtmtiU 
mud  the  meet  eyeophanUo  qf  hie  eulogietei 
Uero  are  literary  as  well  as  some  physical 
disorders  which  are,  as  the  vulgar  have  it^ 
**C0tekingf^^  and  we  hare  so  ftr  4emght  one 
viee  from  the  Abbott's  pages,  that  we  have 
by  that  most  unjust  page  been  dotsteed  for 
m  brief  space  from  the  pn^er  uaMer  of  oar' 
osm.  Cor  readecs,  however,  will  ffeadily 
peroeive  that  desltrtgiirith  a  writer  at  onee 
sodisinirsive  and  so  deKteroasly  invidious  as' 
the  New  York  biogn^her,  it  behoved  as  to* 
naik,  sternly  and  Snphstically,  **^in  «eason 
-said  oQt  of  Jmsssh,**  oor  dissent  Irom  all  that 
Ifr.  AbMt  haa  (withoat  sskPOwMffPMwft 


quoted,  or  without  justification  in  sound  logic 
or  in  Christian  morality,  originated,  in  pnuse 
of  Napoleon,  ard  therelbre,  inferentially,  in 
censure  of  Britain.  Having  made  all  proper 
and  necessary  use  of  this  opportunity,  we 
shall,  as  we  had  already  proposed  to  ourselves, 
quit  our  discurnve  author,  to  take  him  up  as 
we  want  him,  from  time  to  time,  as  we  pro- 
gress in  our  own  commentary  upon  the 
least  logical,  the  most  unjust,  and,  excepting 
for  the  purpose  of  public  detection,  the  most 
entirely  useless  pages  Uiat  we  ever  perused. 

Proceed  we  now,  therefore,  to  take  up  the 
career  of  Napoleon  at  its  real  starling  point 

Desiring,  as  &r  as  possible,  to  avoid  the 
discursive  coarse  pursued  by  Napoleon's 
newest  biographer,  we  have  proposed  to  dis- 
miss, with  mere  allusion  made  in  the  fewest 
possible  words,  all  those  passages  in  Niqiole- 
on's  strange  and  eventful  life,  which  do  not 
afford  us  ground  for  such  critical  remarks  as 
may  tend  to  effect  ocr  main  purpose  tha^ 
namely,  of  showing  that,  in  despite  of  his  ad- 
mitted and  indisputable  genius,  and  the  ex* 
aggeration  of  it  by  Ihlsome  flatterers  of  divers 
dates,  and  various  degrees  of  literary  incom- 
petency, he  was  to  all  intents  and  pnrposss  a 
selfish  and  xmprincipled  man,  a  public  enemy 
at  once  so  highly  gifted,  so  perverse  and  so 
incorrigible,  that  England  in  resisting  him» 
subduing  him,  and,  finally,  making  him  a 
strictly  watched  captive,  deserved  the  thanks 
of  the  whole  dviliaed  world,  and  performed 
a  duty  which  she  could  not  have  n^eoted 
without  gross  ii^stice  to  all  the  weaker  pow- 
ers of  Iiar(^>e,  and  equally  gross  ingratitade 
to  that  Qod  who  has  made  her  sopre-eminfint 
in  arms,  in  artS|  in  commerce,  and  in  laws, 
in  external  influence,  and  in  internal  peao& 

Meroly  referring,  therefore,  to  Napolem's 
brief  bat  bitter  season  of  poverty  and  huinili^ 
ation  as  a  mere  snbaltem,  now  with  men 
garrison  daty,  and  anoo  without  any  em- 
ployment at  all ;  we  need  scarcely  be  mncii 
more  prolix  as  to  his  first  really  eminept 
achievement:  the  siege  of  Toalon.  One  of 
the  Oorskam  deputies,  mho  maa  also  one  of 
the  mftaas  who  voted  Sox  *tlw  mnrder  of  the 
unfortonate  Loais  XVI,a  jaaa  nfmed  Bali- 
cetti,  had  atone  toe;beenron  rather  intimate 
terms  wit)k  Napoleon  in  tfam  natire  island, 
batHNPPMmi^y,'<mJbotkperaoiiaUad  political 
groond%  thsf  jtsd  henomf>fteffQs^awd  ccspi* 
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ingly,  implacable  enemies.  Napoleon,  espcci- 
aQj,  had  q)oken  of  Salioetti  in  terms  equally 
contemptaous  and  rancorous.  But  Sali- 
cefcti  had  become  a  somewhat  influential 
Jtcobin  member  of  the  Convention,  and  Na- 
poleon, anxious  for  employment,  seems  to 
have  understood  the  art  of  fawning  in  adversi- 
ty,  as  well  as,  subsequently,  he  manifested  the 
taste  for  trampling  «rhen  in  prosperity,  and  it 
iieems  pretty  clear  thit  he  owed  his  first 
real  step  in  public  life,  his  employment  at  the 
siege  of  Toulon,  to  the  influence  and  recom- 
mendation of  that  very  Salicetti  whom  he 
had  frequently  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  mean- 
Mt  and  most  dastardly  of  mankind.  Mr. 
Abbott  relates  much  that  took  place  between 
Boonaparte  and  Salic  3tti  in  Corsica.  He  tells 
us  that,  when  the  latter  was  denounced 
hj  the  Jacobins  and  in  a  position  of  con- 
id«!able  peril,  and  had  found  shelter  in  the 
hoQse  of  their  mutual  acquaintance,  Madame 
Perinou,  Napoleon,  then  on  furlough  in  Cor- 
sica found  out  his  retreat,  and,  in  converaa- 
tion  with  Madame  Perinou,  spoke  of  Sali- 
cetti as  being  **  a  ▼illiun,'*  for  having  sought 
ber  protection,  and  thus  endangered  her. 
Kr.  Abbott  occupies  very  considerable  space 
in  giving  us  the  details  of  this  affiur,  and, 
tbtooghout,  shews,  as  usual,  the  strongest 
poittble  leaning  to  his  great  Idol  He  tells 
OS  that  Salioetti  had,  some  years  previously, 
canaed  Napoleon  to  be  arrested  and  sent  to 
Pttis,  on  a  charge  of  havmg  expressed  him- 
flelf  too  strongly  against  the  then,  ruling 
powera  Mr.  Abbott's  narrative  here,  as  else- 
where, is  destitate  of  dates  and  of  reference  to 
hia  authorities,  and  we  are  strongly  inclined 
to  disbelieve  the  story,  as  relates  to  Salicetti^s 
denunciation  of  Napoleon,  and  the  arrest  of  the 
htter  and  his  trial  at  Paris,  on  account  of  that 
denunciation.  Bat  setting  that  ai&de  as  matter 
Of oompanUively  little  importance,we  wotddask 
how  it  happens  that  Mr.  Abbott  has  not  Chosen 
to  lay  one  word  about  his  highnunded  hero 
baring  snbeequently  deigned,  when  in  poverty 
ttd,  well  as  he  had  already  merited  employ- 
BWDt,  almost  despiuring  of  obtaining  it^'how 
ni^  we  would  ask,  that  he  has  iadd  nothing 
aUmt  his  highmmded  hero  having '  obtained 
that  employment  at  Toulon,  which  was  his 
hit  veal  step  ki  public  life^  by  fiMraiog  upon 
i**iQ!i«]i,*'«r  K^Aotifotiially  filwai*r<ipeff  him 
M  the  iMt  aooH^tiDg  hi«  ln^MMi'tte  tilhi- 


'  ence  of  one  whom  he  had  formerly  called  a  **vil- 
lain,"  and  who  had  since  by  his  regicide  vote, 
abundantly  proved  himself  to  be  one  9  Did 
our  luminous  and  truth-telling  biographer  fear 
that  even  his  grandiloquent  powers  could 
scarcely  show  Napoleon  thus  availing  himself 
of  the  influence  of  a  regicide,  whom  be  had 
denounced  as  a  "  villain**  without  also  expo- 
sing that  which  our  biographer  takes  bo  much 
pains  to  conceal — ^viz :  that,  in  his  selfish  de- 
termination to  achieve  his  own  ends,  Napoleon 
knew  how  to  exemplify  and  practise  the 
'^meanness  that  soars,  and  pride  that  licks 
the  dust ;  and  that  from  flattering  a  **  villain'* 
to  fusilading  a  prince  of  the  blood,  all  means 
vrere  equal  to  him,  provided  they  sufficed  to 
the  attainment  of  his  ends.  We  would 
recommend  Mr.  Abbott,  either  to  strike 
out  all  that  he  has  said  about  Salicetti,  or  to 
give  that  man  credit  (and  Napoleon  propor- 
tionate shame)  as  the  patron  by  whose  aid 
Napoleon  obtained  the,  as  we  shall  presently 
show,  invaluable  opporiunity  of  distinguidi 
ing  himself  at  the  siege  of  Toulon. 

Although  the  revolutionary  butchers  liad 
murdered  their  king,  and  although  the  san- 
guinary scenes  which  immediately  preceded 
and  followed  that  foul  murder,  had  greatly 
and  necessarily  aggrayated  that  horrible  state 
of  the  public  morals  of  which  we  spoke  in  the 
preceding  chapter;  although  many  who  in' 
ihehr  hearts  detested  their  tyrants,  yet  from 
sheer  cowardice,  afibcted  the  greatest  enthn* 
£nasm  in  their  cause,  and  although  still  moM 
mourned  in  secret  the  cm^e  tliat  had  fallen 
upon  their  beautifol  land,  and  sought  theiif 
ovm  safety  in  a  profbund  silence  upon  Ihe 
political  events  of  the  day,  t&ere  wer6  not 
wanting,  even  in  that  awful  time  of  rin  and  ^ 
terror,  brare  spirits  who  dated  not  only  td 
dedare  thefar  loathing  and  detestation  for  tiieif 
terodous  oppreBSOTB,but  also  to  combat  them 
openly  and  to  the  death.  Though,  as  com- 
pared to  the  misguided  and  ferocious  rabble^ 
the  truly  loyal  and  brare  were  but  a  mer6 
handftd,  yet  so  generous  was  theur  enthusi- 
asm, and  so  high  thehr  courage,  that  if,  pr^* 
Tiousiothe  murder  of  the  king,  any  raA^ 
able' and  devoted  general*  had  gathered  Iheeb 
brave  spirits  together  into  one  consolidated 
fbree,  we  ure  of  opinion,  the  king  and  liifei 
Ifemily  and'iHends,  might  haVe  been  iaiftd^ 
Ittd  ttwh^  1^and  tlie^hvftlihle  Ogkiioe  «f 
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showing  itself  a  nation  of  butchers,  and  of  so- 
lemnly proclaiming  itself  a  nation  of  Atheists. 
To  Lafayette  and  still  more,  to  Dumourier,  the 
glorious  opportunity  of  thus  saving  the  sover- 
eign from  death,  and  the  people  from  dis* 
grace,  was  more  than  once  proyidentially 
ofiered.  But  Lafayette,  notwithstanding  all 
the  hi^h-sounding  praises  which  the  so-called 
republicans  of  New  York  are  so  fond  of 
bestowing  upon  him,  was,  in  fact,  an 
officer  fit  enough  to  head  a  charge  of  a  sin- 
gle regiment,  but  by  no  means  fit  for  anything 
in  the  shape  of  an  extensive  command ;  and, 
moreover,  there  are  several  incidents  in  his 
career  which  suggest  to  us  very  painful  doubts 
of  his  ever  having  been  very  earnest,  if  even 
he  ever  was  quite  sincere,  in  his  wish  to  save 
the  king.  Dumourier  had  all  the  abilities  re* 
quisite  to  the  task  of  saving  both  the  king 
and  the  nation,  but  it  is  pretty  plain,  we  think, 
that  he  was  &r  less  inclined  to  do  that,  than 
to  play  the  precise  part  which  was  subse- 
quently played  by  Napoleon.  That  he  actu* 
ally  wished  the  king^s  death  we  will  not  ven- 
ture positively  to  afSrm,  but  that  he  did  wish 
hifl  deposiUon  as  a  very  indispensable  pre- 
liminary to  his  own  dictatorship,  under 
whatever  title,  we  have  no  shadow  of  doubt ; 
and  had  he  not  prematurely  developed  his 
hostility  towards  the  Revolutionary  ruffians, 
whose  army  he  was  commanding,  it  seems 
highly  probable  that  he,  instead  of  Napoleon, 
would  have  quelled  the  mob  and  established 
his  own  authority.  But  these,  the  only  two 
men  who  could  possibly  have  gathered  the 
scattered  Royalists  together  to  osefiil  purpose 
being  unequal  to  the  task,  or  from  motives 
of  their  own,  unwilling  to  undertake  it,  those 
who  were  still  not  only  fidthful  to  the  cause 
of  Royalty  in  their  hearts,  but,  also,  brave 
enough  to  peril  life  and  property,  for  that 
cause,  were  isolated,  scattered,  utterly  inca- 
^ble  of  saving  their  king  while  he  yet  lived, 
or  of  avenging  hun  when  he  bad  beenatrod- 
ously  murdered.  It  was  natural  under  such 
circumstances,  that  while  the  aged  and  infirm 
left  France  in  order  to  save  their  lives,  and  such 
portable  property  as  they  could  snatch  from 
the  general  wreds,  the  youth  and  the  mature 
manhood  of  the  Royalists  also  emigrated,  but 
only  for  the  purpose  of  joining  the  army  of 
these  European  sovereigns  who  seemed  at 
length  determined  to  pat  an  end  to  that  kro* 


cious  mob  government,  which  threatened  to 
be  a  curse  to  the  whole  civilized  world,  no  less 
by  the  impunity  which  hsd  hitherto  attended 
its  vile  example,  than  by  the  increasing  bold- 
ness of  its  vices.  Great  Britain,  ever  the  seat 
of  real  freedom,  and  ever  the  refuge  of  the 
oppressed,  and  the  helpless,  as  it  bad  been  the 
first  to  afford  shelter  to  those  of  the  Royalists 
who  only  fled  for  safety,  was  also  the  first  to 
afford  eneouragement  to  those  emigrants  who 
fled,  not  merely  to  save  themselves,  but  also 
to  return  and  save  their  country.  In  con- 
junction with  Spain,  England  fitted  out  a  fleet 
having  on  board  an  army  of  thirteen  to  fif- 
teen thousand  men,  a  very  considerable  por- 
tion of  whom  were  Royalist  Frenchmen,  and 
with  admirable  judgment,  dispatched  this 
for.iiidable  force  to  Toulon,  which,  as  our 
readers  are  aware,  is  a  seaport  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  was  at  that  time  one  of  the 
very  strongest,  and  most  amply  munitioned, 
arsenals  in  all  Europe.  We  say,  that  admirsr 
ble  judgment  was  shown  in  the  selection  of 
Toulon  as  the  object  of  this  expedition,  and  a 
very  few  words  will  suffice  to  show  that  our 
sentence  is  fully  justified.  Exceedingly 
strong  as  the  place  was,  as  a  fortress,  it  had  the 
stong  recommendation  of  having  within  its 
walls  more  Royalists,  probably,  than  could 
have  been  found  in  any  other^town  in  France, 
with  a  population  which  various  accounts 
differently  estimate  at  fix>m  twenty  thousand 
to  thirty  thousand  inhabitants.  Previous  to 
the  sailing  of  the  united  English  and  Spanish 
fleet,  an  active  correspondence  was  kept  up 
between  the  emigrants  in  England  and  the 
Royalists  of  Toulon,  and  between  these  latter 
and  the  Royalists  in  the  south  of  France, 
whence  many  thousands  hastened  to  Toulon, 
and  gave  such  preponderance  to  the  Royalist 
power  there,  that  when  the  combined  Span- 
ish and  English  force  arrived,  the  dtj, 
its  strong  .fortifications,  its  abundant  mu- 
nitions of  war,  and  provisions,  and  all  the 
shipping  that  lay  in  its  harbour,  were  at  once 
surrendered.  What  more  natural  than  thai 
the  Royalists  who  bad  gathered  together  in 
Toulon  should  look  upon  the  British  and 
Spanish  as  friends  and  deliverers  f 

There  is  a  sense  of  iosecnrity  in  the  be^alBg 
of  all  change ;  we  dread  movemtet  until  we  are 
^liriy  roused,  and  then  we  seem  as  if  we  eoeM 
never  know  reit%gain. 
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(FBOat  TBB  FRENCH.) 
CHAPTER  VII. 

ToB  Albanian  and  the  Dalmatian  knew  not 
what  to  do.  The  Venetian  Archipelago  is 
full  of  dangeroas  passages,  and  the  good  faith 
of  this  old  pilot  could  hardly  be  called  in 
question.  Digia,  struck  with  consternation, 
interrogated  ner  mother  with  a  look,  and  the 
latter  observed,  with  much  inquietude,  the 
signs  of  intelligence  which  wer3  in  course  of 
being  exchanged  between  her  husband  and 
tbe  Croat  As  for  the  Frenchman,  he  seemed 
fully  occupied  with  the  dessert,  and  kept  eat- 
ing almonds  with  all  the  eagerness  of  a  school- 
boy. At  last  it  was  time  for  him  to  come  to 
the  apples,  and  then  he  selected  the  largest, 
and  asked  for  a  plate.  Digia  gave  him  one, 
and  he  then  pretended  to  observe  for  the  first 
time  the  intense  sadness  which  was  depicted 
on  her  countenance.  He  laid  down  the  knife 
with  which  he  had  b^en  about  to  divide  the 
apple,  and  asked  of  Digia,  "  What's  the  mat- 
ter with  you,  poor  child?  You  seem  agi- 
tated." 

**  If  we  do  not  go  away  to  night,"  responded 
the  Pagota,  *'  I  am  afraid  that  I  shall  never 
again  see  Venice.** 

"  Who  talk-  of  not  going  away  to-night?*' 
replied  the  engineer.  "  Oh,  I  recollect,**  he 
immediately  added,  "this  honest  pilot  be- 
Veres  that  there  is  danger,  and  that  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  cross  the  strait  Seat  youn  elf, 
my  brave  fellow,  and  drink  first  a  glass  of 
wine.  If  we  ottered  you  twice  the  ordinary 
price  to  conduct  us  across  the  channel,  what 
should  you  think  then  of  the  contrary  winds 
and  of  the  reels  ?**  Reflect  a  moment  on  the 
matter." 

**  I  regret  to  be  obliged  to  refuse  you,  mon 
aignor,"  replied  the  pilot,  **  especially  since 
we  sailors  cam  so  little.  But  the  sea  is  our 
mistress,  and  we  cannot  command  the  winds.'* 

"  Diable !"  said  the  Frenchman ;  "  since  the 
glass  of  wine  and  the  double  pay  have  not 
been  able  to  calm  the  waves,  I  see  that  the 
case  is  serioua  And  how  long  do  you  sup- 
pose these  contrary  winds  will  last  ?* 

"Three  davs  and  three  nights,  your  ex- 
eellency,  at  the  least,  and  that,  too,  without 
any  interruption." 

"  Then  it  is  just  as  it  is  sometimes  in  our 
canal  of  Brazza,**  said  the  Dalmatian. 

"Exactly,"  answered  the  pilot;  "the  isle 
of  Brazza  lorms  a  strait  with  the  mainland  ex- 
actly simibur  to  this  of  Pago.** 

"  But  we  can  double  the  point  of  Brazza  in 
an  weathers,"  added  the  Dalmatian,  "  with  a 
brigantine  like  mme  and  a  cool-headed  pilot" 

••Without  doubt,  your    excellency,^'   re- 
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sponded  the  pilot ;  ••  and  in  that  respect,  also 
it  is  exactly  the  same  here.  Let  me  be  as- 
sured that  the  evil  spirits  unchained  by  the 
foul  wind  will  neither  trouble  my  sight  nor 
ray  heart,  and  I  will  conduct  you  whenever 
you  wish  to  go  in  safety.  But  there  is  the 
difficulty.  If  the  demons  who  are  suffered  to 
roam  free  in  a  wind  like  this  should  pay  me  a 
visit,  I  should  lose  heart,  and  everything 
would  be  lost" 

*'  Vive  I"  cried  the  engineer.  **  I  knew  very 
well  we  should  go  to-night.  Here,  listen  to 
me  for  a  moment,  my  brave  fellow,  and  drink 
another  glass  of  wine.  I  am  a  native  of  a 
province  m  France,  called  La  Vendee.  There 
was  once,  in  a  little  port  of  my  country,  a 
stranger  who  wished  to  embark  in  stormy 
weather,  and  cross  the  arm  of  the  sea  whicy 
lies  between  the  island  of  R^  and  the  main- 
land. It  was  evening,  and  multitudes  of  light* 
houses  upon  points  of  rock  lit  up  to  warn  the 
voyager  that  certain  death  awaited  him  upon 
the  reefs  on  which  they  stood,  and  u[>on 
which  the  waves  of  the  ocean  broke  with 
frightful  violence.  The  stranger  offered  a 
pilot  double  the  ordinary  price,  but  the  old 
sailor,  though  a  man  of  courage,  dare  not  ex- 
pose his  life  and  that  of  the  ship.  He  knew 
his  trade  well  enough,  and  could  doubtlessly 
have  conducted  the  vessel  in  safety  to  its  des- 
tination; but  he  feared  on«  thing — the  de- 
mons that  on  such  a  night  are  let  loose,  as 
they  are  here,  among  the  waves  which  wash 
that  part  of  the  coast  of  France.  However, 
the  stranger,  who  was  dining  peacefully  with 
two  foreign  friends  of  his,  declared  that  the 
passage  might  be  made  with  ease  and  safetv, 
and  sustained  his  opinion  with  so  much  ob- 
stinacy and  assurance,  that  the  pUot  set  him- 
self to  examine  the  matter  more  attentively. 
I  may  remark,  that  this  unlsnown  stranger 
had  nothing  unusual  in  his  appearance,  unless 
we  except  a  rather  long  beard  and  a  little 
hair  upon  his  forehead  ;*'  and  as  the  French- 
man said  this,  he  drew  his  own  hair  all  in 
front,  till  it  nearly  covered  his  eves,  and 
stroked  his  beard  out  to  the  utmost  length. 

When  they  had  served  the  dessert,   the 
Frenchman  took  a  large  apple,  and  wrapped 
it  in  his  napkin,  then  he  took  a  very  sharp 
knife,  and  said  to  the  pilot,  "  Supposing,  now, 
that  I  were  to  cut  this  apple  to  the  core  with 
a  single  stroke,  and  without  cutting  the  nap  - 
kin,  do  you  think  that  the  demons  of  the 
coast  would  be  able  to  drown  very  easily  such 
a  man  as  me? "    The  pilot  swore  by  all  sorts 
of  things,  objects  of  bi^  adoration,  that  he 
would  go  on  board  immediately  it  the  stranger 
would  show  that  he  had  power  to  do  as  ho 
said,  and  to  accomplish  such  a  miracle.    Ac- 
cordingly the  engineer  essayed  the  task.    He- 
struck  at  the  apple  with  the  sharp  knife  witb 
all  his  strength,  and  the  blade  of  the  knife  pe- 
netrated to  the  apple's  heart,  and,  wondenul 
to  reUtte,  on  drawing  out  the  knife,  it  was 
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found  that  the  linen  was  not  the  least  dam- 
aged. 

The  engineer,  as  though  to  bring  his  story 
more  vividly  before  the  eyes  of  the  company 
he  was  relating  it  to,  had  wrapped  an  apple 
up  in  a  comer  of  a  tablecloth,  in  the  fashion 
that  ho  had  been  speaking  of.  He  now  placed 
the  apple  and  its  envelope  in  the  middle  of 
the  table,  and  taking  a^knifc,  Rtruck  at  it  with 
all  his  might    Dolimer  saw  the  knife  pene- 
trate as  far  as  the  core  of  the  apple,  and  ci  led 
•ut  that  **  it  ha4  cut  and  completely  spoiled 
his  tablecloth :''  but  the  engineer  drew  out 
the  knife,  ana  showed  that  the  tablecloth 
was  still  intact,  to  the  great  astonishment  of 
the  company.      This    taur-d' -address^  very 
simple  when  one  is  acquainted  with  the  way 
•f  doing  it,  was  unknown  in  Pago,  and  the 
witnesses  (that  is,  the  Pagote  portion  of  them) 
dttd  not  doubt  but  that  the  Frenchman  would 
be  able  to  control  with  the  utmost  ease  the 
whole  of  the  spirits  of  the  storm,  and  that  he 
was  a  mighty  sorcerer,  if  not  the  devil  him- 
iel£    The  old  Dalmatian  cost  a  wondering 
k>ok  upon  the  engineer,  who  was  eaiing  the 
apple  he  had  cut  through  with  the  greatest 
nngfroid  imaginable,  and  a  mock  air  of  per^ 
feet  innocence.    The  Albanian,  endowed  with 
a  less  impressible  imagination,  although  he 
knew  not  how  to  perform  the  trick  himself, 
•omprehended  that  it  was  a  matter  of  leger- 
demain, but  he  feigned  an  extreme  surprise. 
•^  Now,  then,"  said  he,  "  there  can  be  nothing 
to  detain  us  in  port,  and  my  brigantine  can 
put  to  sea  without  the  least  risk.    If  the  pilot 
still  hesitates,  we  will  go  away  without  him, 
for  the  signer  Francais  can  take  the  helm ; 
and  would  to  heaven  I  had  never  had  a  worse 
pilot  than  I  know  he  can  make.*' 

**  You  have  faiih,"  said  Francois  Enapen  to 
the  Albarian,  upon  whose  lips  he  observed  a 
Bght  half-smile.  "  Perhaps  even  /  may  be 
eapable  of  conducting  your  vessel,**  he  then 
added^  **  I  have  never  touched  a  boat's  helm 
yet,  it  is  true,  but  why  should  not  I  be  as 
able  a  pilot  for  all  that  as  the  signer  Francais  ? 
Let  us  see  if  /  cannot  cut  another  apple  in 
tbe  same  way  as  monsieur  did.  If  I  succeed, 
give  me  the  helm,  and  see  how  soon  we  shall 
aU  perish  together  T* 

The  Croat  took  an  apple,  and  wrapped  It 
up  in  the  comer  of  the  tablecloth.  The  en- 
gineer watched  him  with  an  apparently  mock- 
mg  air,  under  which,  however,  in  reality  was 
hidden  deep  inquietude,  for  he  did  not  know 
but  what  the  soldier  should  be  as  clever  at 
^Q  ff\ck  as  he  was,  and  equally  aware  that  it 
i^M  only  a  trick«  But  Knapen  did  not  leave 
tfie  tablecloth  sufBciently  loose,  and  it  had 
not  room  to  enter  into  the  apple  with  the 
knife.  MoreoTer,  he  struck  his  blow  ob- 
liquely, and  the  consequence  was,  that  when 

be  drew  away  the  doth,  he  exhibited  a  lai*ge  ^^f»^  «5«>»,  ••»>•  •u^.v  «T.a  ..v  gvuuvin — < 
hole  in  it,  to  the  infinite  joy  of  the  engineer,  time,  and  still  no  nicolitto  was  to  be 
^  Albanian,  an^dthf^^^agota,  an^  the  vi|&tf  The  rascal,  aeeuBtomed  m  be  wriiif mIIj  ije 


amusement  of  all  the  witnesses,  with  (he  ex* 
ception  of  Dolomir. 

"Well,  my  brave  fellow,  shall  we  pat  to 
sea  ?*'  asked  the  engineer  of  the  old  sailor. 

*'  I  am  entirely  at  your  orders,  signor,"  was 
the  answer  of  the  pilot 

**You  have  no  fear  of  the  spirits,  then," 
asked  the  engineer,  **  and  neither  your  hand 
nor  vour  heart  will  fail  you  ?*' 

*'  Ko,  your  excellency,  I  shall  be  as  though 
made  of  bronze." 

**Come,  then,  Digia,  get  your  baggage 
ready,  and  embrace  your  parents ;  and  jrou, 
Dolomir,  make  haste,  ar^d  give  your  child  your 
benediction,"  said  the  Frenchman. 

As  soon  as  these  parting  ceremonials  were 
over,  the  engineer  took  the  Pagota's  arm,  and 
led  her  away,  followed  by  the  Albanian  and 
the  Dalmatian.    The  wind  was  blowing  with 
extreme  violence,  the  sea  was  rolling  moon- 
tains  high,  and  the  heavens,  laden  with  clouds, 
had  the    most   menacing  look   imaginable. 
There  was  not  a  vessel  to  be  seen  beside  the 
Atbanian*s  brigantine,  but  it  seemed  capable 
of  breasting  any  storm ;  and  the  pilot  mounted 
it,  and  took  the  helm  with  the  fullest  confi- 
dence.   The  brigantine  spread  out  its  broad 
white  wings,  flew  out  of  the  port,  and  gained 
the  middle  of  the  strait  almost  instantaneoudy. 
Dolomir  and  his  wife  seated  themselves  upon 
a  stone  to  watch  its  progress,  and  saw  it  man- 
cBuvre  with  ability  and  precision,  and  in  a  few 
moments  to  clear  the  most  dangerous  portion 
of  the  passage,  and  leave  the  reefs  and  break- 
ers far  behind  it.    They  then  re-entered  tbe 
house  with  a  pleasant  smile,  whilst  Knapen, 
who  had  also  been  watching  the  vessel's  pro- 
gress, retired  to  a  distance,  that  he  nugbt 
weep  unseen. 


CHAPTBE  Ym. 

To  the  burning  nights  of  the  dog-dajg  had 
succeeded  the  tempestuous  ones  of  Septein- 
ber,  when  I  found  the  engineer  one  evening 
seated  in  his  accustomed  place  in  the  GafC 
Florian.  I  knew  that  he  was  as  mudi  the 
enemy  of  useless  writing  as  of  useless  words, 
and  I  was,  therefore,  not  in  the  least  wn^ 
prised  at  having  received  no  letters  frbm  bim. 
he  had  consequently  everything  to  teH  me 
viva  voce.  He  did  not  wait  for  any  question- 
ings, but  eagerly  announced  to  me  that  l)ig;ia 
was  in  Venice,  and^hen  hastened  to  leooiHit 
to  me  all  the  detaUs  of  his  expedition.  Feariiig 
that  Marco,  in  consequence  of  his  light-head- 
edness,  would  not  be  properly  prepared  ibr 
the  return  of  his  mistress,  I  went  away  with 
the  purpose  of  advising  him  of  it  I  had  told 
him,  when  I  left  home,  to  wait  for  me  near 
the  Piazetta,  and  thither  accordingly  I  wvot 
in  sean^  of  him.  But  he  was  not  tfaerQt.  I 
wept  again,  and  there  was  no  gondola — athird 
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own  master,  mnd  to  have  the  greater  ponion 
of  his  time  at  bis  own  disposal,  had  gone  to 
oonvej  two  Englishmen  to  the  oonvent  of  the 
Armepians,  and  thence  to  Lido.  Coletto  and 
be  came  the  next  morning  earl  j  to  apologise 
for  their  absence  when  they  were  required, 
and  I  abridged  my  reproaches  in  order  to 
annoance  the  earlier,  the  arrival  of  the  Pagota. 
Scarcely  bad  I  done  so,  ere  some  one  knocktrd 
nntlT  at  the  door,  and  Morco,  opening  it, 
foand  himself  face  to  face  with  the  handsome 
Karanelle ;  who  advanced  into  the  middle  of 
the  room,  and  made  me  a  low  curtsy. 

*' Pardon  me,"  she  said,  *'for  coming  to 
importune  your  excellency  so  early ;  but  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  that  f  should  speak 
to  some  one  who  possesses  authority  over  this 
nioolitta  For  the  last  month  preceding  my 
latedwarture  from  Venice,  your  gondolier 
courted  me w" 

**  And  you  were  quite  willing,**  interupted 
the  nicolitto. 

"Tes,  I  was  quite  willing,*  replied  the 
Karanelle,  '*  because  I  did  not  know  that  you 
had  another  mistress,  a  fiancee;  but  you 
knew  it  very  well  all  the  time.  Just  now  I 
have  learned  that  this  fiancee  has  come  from 
Pigo  in  order  to  marry  you,  and  the  news 
has  deprived  my  poor  heart  of  all  its  coun^e 
and  all  its  hope.  But  still  it  is  not  too  late  tor 
Marco  to  choose  between  us,  and  I  hope  and 
trust  th  tt  he  will  choose  me ;  and  I  beg  of  you, 
signer  Francais,  to  intercede  with  him  in  my 
favour,  and  give  him  the  oonmiand  to  love  me 
as  he  ought?' 

'*  Hon  enfant,**  replied  I,  'the  conduct  of 
Marco  is  most  abominable ;  but  I  do  not  see 
Aat  I  can  do  anything  at  all  in  the  matter, 
except  it  be  to  command  the  rascal  to  decide 
the  matter  this  instant  In  spite  of  th^  se- 
rious engagement  which  he  has  made  wiUi 
the  Pagota,  I  dare  say  he  will  be  perfidious 
anourh  to  prefer  you  before  her.'* 

**  Nay,  that  I  sbatt  not,  your  excellency," 
mM  Ifarco,  -aUunmovedly;  *Hhe  Muranelle 
makes  an  amusing  and  coquettish  mistress ; 
hot  in  a  wife  one  looks  for  rather  more  solid 
qualities.    It  is  Digia  I  shall  marry.** 

The  eyes  of  the  young  giri  at  this  glanced 
larid  lightening,  and  she  stamped  her  foot 
upon  the  ground,  and  cried,  witn  vehemence, 
*' you  ^l  nrarry  then  a  giri  blind  and  dis- 
figured :  for  I  will  tear  hsr  eyes  out,  and 
thfvw  them  in  your  ftce^" 

The  expression  of  ferocity  which  lit  up  her 
eewntenance  as  she  said  tfaU  made  her  look, 
fm  ifae  moment  at  least  something  otherwise 
thaar a  Madonna;  but  it  soon  departed,  and 
was  auceeeded  'by  a  blush  of  shame.  Her  lips 
begat  to  ttwnMe^  and  she  felt  that  her  tears 
were  about-  to  burst  forth,  and  being  too 
W^mA  to  weep  before  us,  she  preoipitately  re- 
liMi  I  expected  after  this  that  a  similar 
saeaewo«ld«Km*4M  enacted  with  the  kittle 
^agsla  aa  ebisfyatfiwiner,  but  I  waa  disap- 


pointed. Three  days  passed  away,  and  she 
did  not  appear,  nor  did  any  of  her  old  com- 
panions among  the  water-carriers  even  know 
that  she  was  in  Venice.  On  the  fourth  day, 
however,  she  re>appeared  in  her  old  plaee 
around  the  wells,  and  commenced  afi'esh  to 
serve  her  old  clients  with  water.  Colette 
came  to  announce  to  me  that  he  had  mother 
several  times,  but  that  she  had  never  deigned 
to  speak  to  or  acknowledge  him.  llareo 
watched  for  her,  numbers  of  times,  but  with 
only  the  like  success.  See  never  spoke  to 
him  but  once,  and  then  she  cried  fi^>m  a  ^Qs- 
tanoe,  as  he  pursued  her,  that  she  would  have 
no  more  to  say  to  him,  for  he  was  a  deceiver, 
and  took  a  Pagota  for  a  Muranelle.  When 
Marco  upon  this  asked  my  advice,  I  told  him 
to  act  m  whatever  manner  he  tboueht  proper, 
saying,  I  would  have  nothing  furUier  to  do 
with  nis  afibirs,  and  advising  him  to  reflect 
upon  the  wisdom  of  French  proverbs. 

One  evening,  after  dinner,  I  perceived 
Digia  in  the  street,  walkine  akmg  slowly, 
wiUi  her  chain  hanging  over  her  breast  She 
was  without  her  water-jars,  and  appeared 
fatigued  and  tired  with  the  labours  of  the  day. 
Her  low  and  discouraged  air  disquieted  me. 
I  followed  her  at  a  short  distance,  in  order 
that  I  might  see  where  she  was  living ;  and 
I  used  all  the  care  that  I  could  to  keep  op 
with  her,  for  Venice,  with  ita  four  hundred 
bridges,  its  numberlem  turns  and  oomers, 
audits  narrow  and  crooked  streets,  seems 
built  on  purpose  to  baffle  the  indiscreet  pnr- 
suer  of  a  woman.  I  was  led  in  this  fiaoion 
by  the  Pagota  into  the  Freanria,  and  then  to 
banks  of  the  Grand  Gana),  whidi  the  Vttgatk 
crossed,  and  I  after  her— she,  however,  by  * 
bridge,  whilst  I  crossed  in  a  gondola,  the  bet- 
ter to  keep  up  with  her  with'iut  being  oh- 
served.  Arrived  on  the  opposite  bank ;  die 
turned  down  a  little  street,  at  the  far  eiid  of 
which  was  a  ria,  whose  water — an  umsoal 
thing  in  Venice — was  both  remarkably  clear 
and  very  deep.  I  retired  a  short  distanee^  in 
order  to  obenre  the  Pagota  without  her  see- 
ing me.  For  a  length  of  time  she  remained 
perfectly  motionless,  singing  in  a  lowvoiea  a 
mournful  song.  I  could  not  distinguish  the 
words  of  the  whole  of  it,  but  I  could  plainly 
make  out  these  words  of  the  refirain : — ^^Apta 
hella^  dolee  e  Umpida,^  and  those  of  the  last 
three  lines  of  the  first  verse — *  Beauiifol  wa- 
ter! those  who  have  lost  all  hope  may  still 
find  a  bed  to  dream  upon  beneath  thy  green 
robe.*  The  thought  immediately  struck  me 
that  this  plaintive  song  was  intended  only  as 
a  prelude  to  an  attempt  at  suicide.  I  there- 
fore slipped  out  of  my  hiding  place,  and  eaU> 
ed  the  Pagota  by  her  name.  She  did  not 
hear  me ;  and  so  deep  was  her  abstraction, 
that  I  had  to  place  my  hand  upon  her  shoul- 
der before  I  could  render  her  sensible  of  my 
presence. 
^' Digia,*  said  I  to  her,  *  the  green  bottom 
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of  the  lagoon  is  no  fitting  death-bed  for  a 
Christian  girl  like  jron." 

"  Why  not  ?**  she  answered  me,  with  mnch 
excitement.  '  The  water  knovrs  me  well ;  I 
h^ve  lived  amongst  it,  and  will  die  in  iL 
It  draws  me  gently  towards  it,  that  I  may  be 
cradled  in  its  bosom  ( 

**  Come«  child,**  I  answered,  '  do  not  be  so 
foolish.  Do  not  let  a  little  sorrow  drive  you 
to  such  an  act  of  insanity.  Life  was  not 
given  to  us  to  be  always  easy,  and  happy, 
and  prosperous.  Evil  is  its  necessary  com- 
panion ;  but  for  an  all- wise  and  all-merciful 
end.  And  whence  comes  your  despair  ?  Is 
it  caused  by  the  infidelity  of  your  lover  f  If 
BO,  you  love  him  still,  although  unfaithful, 
and  why  not  pardon  him  ?  Marco  repents  of 
his  fault,  and  has  received  a  lesson  which  I 
am  sure  he  will  profit  by.  Let  me  have  the 
happiness  of  bringing  him  to  your  feet." 

**  Never  I"  responded  the  Pagota  firmly; 
*^they  are  only  Venetian  intriguantes,  and 
worUiIess  ones,  who  pardon  such  unfaithin}- 
nesB.  I  am  of  Pago,  and  cannot  act  as  they 
da  Tell  the  traitor  that  he  will  never  see 
me  more." 

With  this  the  Pagota  turned  round  rapidly, 
and  fied,  and,  as  I  was  so  bewildered  that  I 
knew  not  what  it  was  best  to  do,  I  could  not 
decide  to  follow  her  till  it  was  too  late.  I 
therefore  returned  to  the  place  of  St  Marie, 
and  recounted  the  whole  story  to  the  en- 
gineer. He  laughed  at  my  disquietude,  and 
said  what  I  call^  despair  was  only  the  sullen 
humour  of  a  child.  He  declared,  however, 
that  he  could  see  that  he  was  himself  the 
only  person  who  could  put  the  finishing  hand 
to  the  afiair,  and  asserted  that,  if  Digia 
could  be  brought  before  him,  he  would  un- 
dertake that  in  less  than  a  quaHer  of  an 
hour  she  should  be  happy  and  willing  to  es- 
pouse her  nicolitto. 

I  spent  nearly  the  whole  flret  half  of  the  next 
day  in  endeavouring  to  find  her,  and  towards 
noon  1  had  the  pleasure  of  succeeding,  and  of 
also  obtaining  her  consent  to  be  conducted  to 
flignor  Francais,'  who  had  rescued  her  from  the 
toils  of  Francois  Knapen.  Accordingly  I  con- 
ducted her  to  the  office  of  the  salt-works,  and 
en  entering  it  drew  out  my  watch,  and  re- 
minded him  that  he  must  have  but  a  quarter 
<tf  an  hour. 

*^  Seat  yourself,  ma  mignonne^  he  said  to 
Digia,  "and  be  attentive.  I  have  learned 
that,  in  an  excess  of  grief,  you  have  had  some 
thoughts  of  destroying  yourself,  and  that  is 
far  from  right  When  I  saved  you  from  the 
effects  of  the  machinations  of  the  Ooat,  I 
contracted  towards  your  family  a  great  res- 
ponsibility. They  permitted  you  to  come 
with  me,  on  condition  of  my  seeing  you  mar- 
ried in  Venice;  that  was  the  sole  end  of  my 
fetching  you,  and  of  their  allowing  you  to 
come.  What  will  they  think  of  my  interven- 
tion, and  of  your  absence,  if  you  remain  un-l 


married?  for  your  bringing  yourself  to  com- 
mit the  crime  of  self-destruction  is  out  of  the 
question,  in  a  sensible  and  Christian  girl  tike 
you.  You  will,  by  so  doing,  compromiRe  both 
your  reputation  and  mine;  for  they  will  natu- 
rally imagine  that  you  are  leading  an  eril  life, 
and  that  1  have  been  a  party  to  an  intrigue." 

"  It  is  not  my  fault,  your  excellency,**  res- 
ponded Digia,  *Uhat  Marco  has  deceived  me, 
and  I  can  no  longer  love  him.  Lay  it  not  to 
my  charge  I*' 

**  Well,  if  you  love  him  no  longer,  think  no 
more  about  him,'*  said  the  engineer.  **  But, 
in  that  case,  I  shall  have  to  look  out  for  another 
husband  for  you,  for  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  you  should  be  married.  Now,  there  is 
my  youngest  gondolier,  Ambrosio,  a  good- 
looking  and  industrious  young  man,  who  earns 
eighty  livres  per  month.  He  has  seen  yon, 
and  IS  pleased  with  you,  and  it  is  necessaiy 
that  you  accept  him,  unless  you  can  find  some 
one  who  will  please  you  better  within  a  day 
or  two.  In  the  place  of  a  marriage  of  love, 
this  will  be  a  marriage  of  convenience.  Am- 
brosio will  love  you,  will  always  act  in  an 
upright  manner  towards  you,  and  you  will  be 
happy.  As  for  your  attempt  at  suicide,  I 
will  not  speak  of  it  any  further.  Ton  do  not 
wish,  I  know,  to  repay  me  for  all  the  trouble 
I  have  been  at  for  you  by  such  an  eril  turn 
as  that  It  would  not  only  compromiK  my 
honor,  but  would  afflict  me  with  a  grief  which 
would  empoison  all  mv  days.  Such  ingrati- 
tude would  be  incredible,  and  I  shall  only 
offend  you  by  saying  more  on  the  point" 

'  **Tou  are  very  good,"  cried  the  Pagota, 
with  emotion,  **  and  I  will  not  so  afflict  you, 
rest  assured.  But,  still,  what  you  propose  is 
quite  impossible ;  I  cannot  many  Ambrosia" 

'*  It  is  because,**  replied  the  engineer,  ^'yon 
have  only  as  yet  looked  upon  him  with  indif- 
ference. To-day  you  will  see  in  his  features 
those  of  a  future  husband,  and  he  will  appear 
charming.  I  dtd  not  like  to  mention  the 
matter  to  him,  without  mentioning  it  to  you 
first ;  but  now,  as  he  is  in  the  courtyard,  I 
can  call  him  throueh  this  window." 

"  In  the  name  of  heaven,  signor,*  cried  the 
Pagota,  catching  hold  of  hia  ooat  to  hold  him 

back,  "wait  a  moment,  for — ^fi>r ;"  and 

her  embarrassment  was  so  great,  that  she 
was  obliged  to  stop  suddenly  and  lower  her 
eyes. 

"  Why,  periiapa,'*  said  the  engineer  to  her, 
"it  may  be,  after  all,  that  your  aversion  to 
Marco  was  in  reality  only  wounded  love.  We 
must  try  and  find  that  out  clearly.  Interro- 
gate your  heart  a  little,  and  midee  yourself 
sure  of  your  own  sentiments.  But,  above 
all,  have  no  false  delicacy  tur  ftlse  shame; 
Consider  me  as  a  father,  and  do  not  let  any- 
thing ol  pride  drown  or  hide  a  sentiment 
which  I  now  think  that  even  yet  you  may 
entertain,  and  which  would  draw  us  so  easQy 
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out  of  oar  embarrassment,  and  add  so  much 
to  the  happiness  of  all  partie&** 

The  Pagota  remained  mute,  but  ber  breast 
heaved  mth  emotion. 

"  Choose,"  the  engineer  continued,  after  a 
pause,  **  between  these  three  plans.  Pardon 
Marco,  throw  a  veil  over  his  faults,  and  marry 
him ;  or  agree  to  receive  the  homage  of  Am- 
brosio,  and  let  roe  call  him  through  this  win- 
dow, and  tell  him  what  a  nice  little  wife  I 
have  found  for  him ;  or  else  return  immedi- 
ately to  Pago,  and  fall  again  into  the  clutches 
of  the  Groat.  One  of  the  three  things  you 
mutt  do,  or  my  own  honor  or  yours  will  be 
lost  For  my  own  part,  I  think  the  first  plan 
would  be  imcoroparably  the  best.  What  say 
you— for  you  must  decide  at  once — first, 
second,  or  third  ?*' 

**  The  first,*'  murmured  Digia,  blushing  up 
to  the  temples,  and  her  whole  fhime  agitated 

by  a  strong  emotion ;  "  the  first  I " 

*'The  fifteen  minutes  are  gone,"  I  inter- 
rupted her  by  saying,  for  I  could  see  that 
she  would  be  glad  .of  some  interruption. 

'*  Yes,"  replied  the  engineer,  "  and  now  I 
think  you  may  bring  forward  the  pardoQed 
criminal." 

Accordingly  I  opened  the  door  of  the  ante- 
chamber, in  which  Marco  was  waiting,  by  my 
orders,  the  end  of  the  conference.  I  led  him 
to  the  feet  of  the  Pagota,  saying  to  him. 
Your  cause  is  gained,  you  rascal ;  and  you 
arc  acquitted,  upon  condition  of  your  making 
the  amende  honorable,  and  kissing  the  hand 
of  your  fort  eharmante  mistress." 

Thereupon  the  nicolitto  fell  upon  his  knees, 
and  commenced  a  half-serious  and  half-comic 
discourse,  in  which  he  gave  to  Digia  the  title 
of  mener  grande^  and  also  that  of  thrice  ex- 
cellen  t  and  thrice  j  ust  signor.  Mesaer  grande 
was  the  magistrate  who,  in  the  days  of  the 
old  republic,  held  jurisdiction  over  the  nicolitti, 
and  took  cognizance  of  their  crimes  and  their 
offences.  The  poor  Pagota  was  obliged  to 
laugh  at  his  witty  discourse,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  it,  after  having  given  one  more 
sigh,  to  berome  entirely  herself  again. 

Three  weeks  afterwards  the  marriage  was 
celebrated  in  the  church  of  the  good  Saint 
Nicolo,  at  the  bottyn  of  the  Canareggio.  We 
conducted  the  briaegroom  to  church  in  an 
open  gondola,  and  Marco  then,  for  the  first 
^e  in  his  life,  travelled  by  water  without 
him$%lf  touching  an  oar.  During  the  cere- 
mony, I  observed  that  the  magnifique  signor 
was  amongst  the  lookers-on.  As  the  party 
left  the  church,  he  approached  his  former 
gondolier,  and  admirably  forgeUing  his  po- 
sition as  an  insolvent  debtor,  whispered  to 
him,  '*  It  is  just  as  I  predicted,  Marco ;  I 
knew  that  my  protections  and  my  bounties 
would  make  your  fortane.  Tour  happiness 
is  my  work,  and  I  rejoice  at  it" 

A  leave  of  absence  of  eight  days,  which  I 
cheerfully  granted  him,  enabled  the  nicolitto 


to  taste  peaceably  the  happiness  which  the 
patrician  thus  declared  was  of  his  working. 
On  the  morning  of  his  return,  he  presented 
me,  on  the  part  of  his  wife,  with  a  branch  of 
a  creeping  rose  tree,  upon  which  were  sixty 
roses,  to  say  nothing  of  the  buds.  The  en- 
gineer received  a  similarly  graceful  present 

Digia,  after  her  marriage,  having  become 
by  it  a  Venetian,  forsook  the  costume  of  Pago, 
and  took  in  its  btead  that  of  her  new  country- 
women. She  made  her  husband  the  very  best 
of  wives,  and  so  arranged  matters,  that  there 
was  not  a  happier  family  than  hers — for  the 
nicolitti  in  due  time  clustered  round  her 
hearth — nor  a  more  delighted  or  happy  head 
of  one  in  Venice. 

As  for  the  famous  magnifique  signor  dog% 
when  his  first  monthly  instalment  of  three 
francs  was  due,  he  came  to  the  engineer  to 
explain,  with  fiowers  of  eloquence  6f  the  most 
elevatei}  order,  how  it  was  absolutely  im- 
possible for  him  to  pay  it  this  month,  but  how 
he  would  surely  pay  a  double  instalment  next 
The  next  month  came,  and  with  it  the  same 
flowers  of  rhetoric  and  the  same  story.  In 
this  way,  by  one  excuse  or  another,  he  mana- 
ged to  let  a  year  pass  without  paying  anything 
towards  his  loan.  As  for  the  dogaressa  with 
the  broad  shoulders,  she  abused  her  lodger's 
complaisance  to  so  unconscionable  an  extent, 
that,  about  the  end  of  the  time  just  named, 
the  engineer  decamped  one  fine  bright  morn- 
ing, without  waiting  for  the  payment  of  his 
loan,  glad  to  get  out  of  the  hands  of  his  ra- 
pacious landl^y  at  any  price.  Henceforth 
the  magnifique  signor,  when  he  met  him  in 
the  street,  did  not  condescend  eren  to  ac- 
knowledge his  existence.  Other  creditors,  and 
o^her  expedients,  required  all  the  resources  of 
his  genius.  The  man  whom  the  doge  had 
nothing  to  hope  fro  n  was,  as  £ar  as  he  was 
concerned,  blotted  out  of  existence  as  entirely 
as  though  the  Canal  Orfano  had  engulfed 
him. 


To  know  a  man ,  observe  how  he  mn8  his  object 
rather  than  how  he  loses  it ;  for  when  we  fail  oar 
pride  supports  us,  when  we  succeed  it  betrays  us. 

Tears  are  as  dew  which  moistens  the<earth,  and 
renews  its  vigour.  Remorse  has  none ;  it  is  a 
volcano,  vomiting  forth  lava  which  burns  and  de- 
stroys. 

The  most  exuberant  encomiast  turns  easily  into 
the  most  invererate  censor. 

Reason  is  the  flower  of  the  spirit,  and  its  fn^ 
grance  is  Liberty  and  Knowledge.  | 

Next  to  the  lightest  heart,  the  heaviest  is  apt 
to  be  the  most  cheerful. 

There  are  times  when  none  of  us  would  be 
found  at  home  by  any  friend,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  fear  of  being  found  out. 

The  happiest  of  pillows  is  not  that  which  Love 
first  presses ;  it  is  that  which  Death  has  frowned 
on  and  passed  over. 
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Bring  back  my  Flowers !"  said  a  rosy  ehSd, 

As  she  played  by  the  atreamlet's  aide, 
And  caal  dowD  wreaths  of  the  flowerets  wild, 

On  the  ever-hurrying  tide. 
Bat  the  stream  flowed  on,  acd  her  treasores  bore 

To  the  far-off  sparlcling  eea, 
To  return  to  the  plaoe  of  their  birth  no  more, 

Though  she  cried  **  Come  bacic  to  me, 
Te  furest  gems  of  these  forest  bowers ; 
Oh,8tream  t  bright  streaml  bring  baclc  my  flowers.*^ 

** Bring  back  my  flowers  !**  said  a  noble  youth. 

As  he  mournfully  stood  alone. 
And  sadly  thouflrht  on  the  broken  truth 

Of  a  heart  rhat  was  once  his  own, — 
Of  a  light  that  shone  on  his  life*s  young  day, 

As  brilliant  as  man  e'er  knew,— 
Of  a  lore  that  his  reason  had  led  astray. 

And  to  him  was  no  longer  true. 
«*  Return,''  he  cried,  "  life's  brightest  hours  ;— 
Oh,  stream  of  Time  I  bring  back  my  flowora." 

'*  Bring  back  my  Flowers  I"  a  mother  sighed, 

0*er  the  grave  where  her  infimt  slept ; 
And  where  in  her  stubbornness  and  pride, 

She  her  tearful  vigils  kept 
"  Oh,  why  does  the  cruel  hand  of  Death 

Seek  victims  so  fair  as  she  f 
Oh,  why  are  the  loved  ones  of  others  left, 

While  mine  is  thus  snatched  from  me  ? 
Who  gave  to  thee.  Death,  such  cruel  powers  f 
Oh,  grave  I  dark  grave  I  bring  back  my  flowers?" 

•  Bring  back  my  Flowers!"  said  a  grey-haired  man, 

For  the  friends  of  his  youth  were  fled ; 
And  those  he  had  loved  and  cherished  most 

Were  slumbering  with  the  dead. 
But  a  faith  in  his  God  still  cheered  him  on. 

Though  the  present  was  dark  and  drear. 
For  be  knew  that  in  Heaven  he'd  meet  again 

The  friends  U'^on  earth  so  dear. 
^  Come,  Death !"  he  cried,  ''  for  in  Eden's  bowers 
Our  God  will  restore  our  long  lost  flowers." 

Wo  should  not  be  too\  niggardly  in  our  praise, 
for  men  will  do  more  to  support  a  character  than 
to  raise  one. 

Crimes  sometimes  shock  us  too  much;  vices 
afanost  always  to  little. 

Fine  sensibilities  are  like  woodbines,  delightful 
luxuries  of  befcuty  to  twine  around  a  solid,  up- 
right stem  of  understanding,  but  very  poor  things 
if  unsustained  by  strength,  they  are  left  to  creep 
along  the  ground. 

The  vicious  reproving  vice  if  the  raven 
chiding  blackness. 


BLANK  BABIES  IN  PARI& 

Thb  Foundlings  of  Paris  sre  nn  ancient  ooiii- 
m  inity.  For  upwards  of  four  hundred  years, 
they  bsve  been  the  object  of  legisistive  enact- 
ments. Their  earliest  protectors  were  the 
clergy ;  and  it  was  to  the  Bishop  of  Paris  and 
the  Chapter  of  Notre  Dame  that  thej  were 
indebted  for  their  first  asylum.  As  an  hos- 
pital for  their  reception  a  building  was 
assigned  them  at  the  portTEv^ue,  which 
was  called  Maison  de  la  Creche;  the  word 
ereehe  originally  signifying  crib  or  manger 
only,  but  now  employed  to  designate  the  gene- 
ral reception-roimi  in  the  present  hospitaL-^ 
That  the  newly-born  children  who  were 
deserted  by  their  parents  might  not  perish 
from  exposure  in  the  public  streets,  a  laxge 
cradle  was  established  within  the  Cathedral 
of  Notre  Dame,  accessible  at  all  hours  of  the 
day  or  night,  in  which  infants  were  plaoed, 
there  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  pious.— 
This  cradle  was  in  existence  as  early  as  four- 
teen hundred  and  thirty  one,  for  in  that  year 
died  Isabella  of  Bavaria,  the  queen  of  Charles 
the  Sixth  of  France— one  of  the  mosi  unnatu- 
ral mothers  and  one  of  the  worst  of  wives — 
who  bequeathed  to  the  Foundlings  the  enar* 
mous  legacy  of  eight  francs. 

Besides  being  the  recipients  of  casual  charitf 
the  Foundlings  of  Paris  had  a  claim  upon  the 
liigh  Justiciaries  of  the  capital,  all  of  them 
ecclesiastics;  who,  according  to  old  usage, 
were  bound  to  contribute  towards  their  main- 
tenance. These  spiritual  nobles  were,  how- 
ever, too  much  under  the  influence  of  earthly 
considerations  to  perform  their  duties  faith- 
fully ;  and,  gradually  stinting  tlieir  donations, 
finally  withheld  them  altogether.  This  was 
the  occasion  of  much  litigation ;  which  was 
finally  compromised  by  annual  payments 
being  compounded  for  by  the  making  over  two 
houses  on  the  Port  Saint  Landry,  within  a 
stone*s  throw  of  the  Cathedral. 

Poorly  paid,  and  having  no  sympathy  lor 
their  charge,  the  servants  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Port  Saint  Landry  turned  the  miserable 
little  orphans  to  their  own  profit  Street  beg- 
gars wanting  a  new-born  child  wherewith  ts 
move  the  sensibility  of  tA  public,  procured 
one  at  the  Port  Saint  Landry.  If  a  nurse 
required  a  child  to  replace  one  that  through 
her  negligence  might  have  died,  the  substitute 
was  ready  at  the  Port  Saint  Landry.  If  a 
witch  needed  an  infant  for  sacrifice,  she  ob- 
tained one  at  the  Port  Saint  Landry.  The 
price  of  a  child  in  that  establishment  was  just 
twenty  90U9/ 

This  revoking  traffic  became  a  crying  scan- 
dal, even  in  the  city  of  cut-purse  nobles  and 
cut-throat  citizers;  and  it  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  celebrated  philanthropist  Vincent 
do  Paul.  His  first  attempt  to  provide  the 
Foundlings  with  a  better  homo  consisted  in  his 
procuring  for  them  a  new  hospital  near  the 
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gftte  of  Saint  Victor.  This  was  in  the  year 
nxteen  hundred  and  thirty  eight.  He  placed 
the  new  establishment  under  the  care  of 
the  Sisters  of  Char  ty ;  who,  moved  by  an 
appeal  which  he  made  to  them,  lent  them- 
selres  to  the  good  work ;  not  very  effectually 
however,  at  first ;  for  the  funds  K>r  the  main- 
tenance of  the  children — whose  numbers  fast 
increased — proving  wholly  insufficient,  the 
administrators  had  recourse  to  a  detestable 
expedient;  they  chose  bv  lot  the  children 
that  were  to  be  provided  for,  and  the  re^due 
were  allowed  to  die  for  want  of  food  I  When 
Tincent  de  Paul  learned  this,  he  assembled  the 
ladies  who  had  placed  themselves  at  the  head 
of  the  establishment,  and  earnestly  besought 
them  to  consider  the  poor  Foundlings  in  the 
Ikfat  of  their  own  children.  His  eloquent 
M«ding  prevailed.  But  he  did  not  stop  here ; 
he  addressed  himself  to  the  King ;  and  eventu- 
ally, the  Parliament  of  Paris  issued  a  decree, 
by  which  tho  High  Justiciaries  were  compelled 
to  pay  an  arnual  sum  of  fiiteen  thousanMrancs 
toward  the  mainter  ance  of  the  Foundlings ; 
and  a  house  in  the  Faubourg  Saint  Antoine, 
with  a  large  quantity  of  ground  attached  to  it, 
was  bought  to  serve  as  a  permanent  place  of 
^rlum  for  the  unfortunate  children. 

Be  ore  this  last  settlement  Was  made,  Tin- 
cent  de  Paul  died.  But  the  impulse  which  he 
had  originated  never  afterwards  flagged.  In 
the  midst  of  bis  magnificence,  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth issued  an  edict,  dated  June,  sixteen 
hundred  and  seventy,  in  which  was  recognised 
the  truth  that  "  there  is  no  duty  more  natural 
nor  more  conformable  to  Christian  piety,  than 
to  take  care  of  poor  children  who  are  aban- 
doned, and  whose  weakness  and  misfortune 
alike  render  them  worthy  of  compassion  ;'" 
and  six  years  later,  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria, 
the  wife  of  the  magnificent  monarch,  laid  the 
first  stone  of  a  new  and  spacious  edifice  for 
the  Foundlings  in  the  Faubourg  Saint  Antoine, 
to  which  a  church  was  attached.  This  exam- 
ple having  been  set,  there  was  no  lack,  in 
that  courtly  age,  of  noble  imitators,  and  large 
endowmenis  were  made  by  chancellors  and 
pre^dents,  and  others  high  in  authority.  It 
was  quite  time;  for,  in  a  ratio  that  far 
excet^ded  the  indl'ease  of  population  of  Paris, 
the  numher  o(  en/ants  frot/fes  was  augmented. 
When  'Vincent  de  Paul  first  took  up  th.  ir 
cause  in  sixteen  hundred  and  thirty-eight,  the 
Foundlings  numbered  three  hundred  and 
twelve ;  but,  at  the  clase  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  they  had  multipled  to  the  extent  of 
seventeen  hundred  and  thirty  eight  Mon- 
aeur  Delaure  took  considerable  pains  to  show 
(in  his  well  known  History  of  Paris)  that 
daring  anarchical  periods,  the  Foundling  Hos- 
pital received  the  greatest  number  of  in- 
mates. 

During  the  Republic,  in  consequence  of  the 
vast  disproportion  between  the  children  who  I 
were  deposited  and  those  who  survived,  seve-  { 


ral  stringent  laws  were  enacted.  One  of 
these,  dated  the  thirtieth  Yentose,  year  five 
(Nfarch  twenty-second,  seventeen  hundred  and 
ninety-seven)contain€d  amongst  other  articles 
a  decree  obliging  all  nurses  who  had  the  care 
of  Foundlings  to  appear  every  three  months 
before  the  agent  of  their  commune,  and  certify" 
that  the  children  confided  to  them  had  been 
treated  with  humanity.  Those  who  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  up  Foundlings  till  they 
reached  the  age  of  twelve  years  were  rewarded 
with  a  present  of  fifty  francs. 

Amongst  the  sights  of  Paris  at  the 
present  day,  the  Found  ing  Ho5!p:tal  is  not  the 
least  attractive.  But  to  look  or  the  building 
where  we  last  left  it,  in  the  Faubourg  Saint 
Antoine,  would  be  lost  labor ;  neither  does  a 
subsidiary  asylum  which  was  established  at 
the  comer  of  the  square  (called  the  ParviE^ 
of  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  still  exist — 
Both,  in  fact,  were  combined  into  one,  aiid 
their  inmates  transferred  in  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  to  the  premises  in  the  Rue  d^Enfer, 
originally  occupied  by  the  Oratory  where  the 
priests  of  that  congregation  perf  irmed  their 
noviciate.  This  **  Street  of  the  Infernal 
Regions**  owes  its  present  deMgnation  to  this 
simple  cause ;  the  street  of  Saint  JaqueSi 
Irhich  runs  parallel  to  it  and  occupies  higher 
ground,  was  formerly  called  the  Via  Superior 
(upper  road^,  and  the  Rue  d^Enfer,  its  lower 
neighbor,  Via  Inferior ;  a  poetical  imagina- 
tion soon  made  the  corruption. 

We  arc  not  at  all  indebted,  for  our  know- 
ledge of  the  preceeding  facts,  to  the  very  ex- 
cellent Sister  of  Charity  who  accompanied  us 
over  the  Hospice  des  Enfans  Trouv^s  when 
last  we  paid  a  visit  to  that  establishment; 
but  what  she  did  relate  may  serve  in  some 
measure  to  show  what  is  its  present  con- 
dition. When  the  moment  comes  we  shall  lei 
her  speak  for  herself ;  but  our  own  impres- 
sions must  first  of  all  be  recorded. 

Before  we  n  ached  the  Hospital  we  had 
passed  the  previous  half-hour  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Luxembourg ;  and,  although  the  flowers 
are  not  so  fine  nor  the  company  so  gay,  as  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  rival  parterres  and  avenues 
of  the  Tuileries,  both  were  brilliant  enough 
to  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  dull,  deserted 
flowerless  street  which  bears  the  redoubtable 
name  already  mentioned.  It  lay  before  us, 
grey,  blank,  and  dreary,  with  nothing  to  re- 
lieve the  monotony  of  its  general  aspect  but 
an  inscription  over  the  gateway  of  a  building 
on  the  right  band  side,  informing  us  that  there 
stood  the  "  Hospice  de<  Enfans  Trouves.**  If 
the  site  had  been  selected  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  being  out  of  the  way,  where  no 
witnesses  might  see  the  trembling  mother 
deposit  her  new-born  child,  it  could  not  have 
bnen  managed  better.  As  we  drew  near  the 
entrance  a  further  indication  of  the  purposes 
of  the  building  was  visible  in  the  words 
('Panier  des  Enfansi**  very  legibly  inscribed 
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on  what  seemed  to  be  the  lid  of  a  letter-box 
let  into  the  wall,  but  which,  on  being  raised 
— for  it  is  never  fastened —proved  to  be  the 
chiidren^s  basket, the  tour  or  tumingbox of 
the  establishmenti    In  obedience  to  a  heavy 
single  knock — there  is  a  bell  handle  beside 
the  turning-box,  but  that  was  not  for  our  use 
having  no  infant  to  deposit — the  wicket  door 
opened  with  the  customary  squeak  ofthe^or- 
dim,  and  we  were  admitted.    Ck)uld  we  see 
the  Hospital?    Willingly  ;  would  we  oblige 
the  portress  by  walking  into  the  little  office 
on  the  left  hand,  by  putting  down  our  names 
in  a  register  there,  and  by  depositing  a  franc 
apiece  towards  the  general  funds  of  the  asy- 
lum?   All  these  things  we  did  with  great 
pleasure,  and  the  portress  then  rang  a  bell,  in 
obedience    to  which  summons  a  Sister  of 
Charity  made  her  appearance  from  a  door 
in  the  quadrangle,  and  we  were  consigned  to 
her  care  to  be  conducted  over  the  building. 
She  was  a  quiet,  grave,  motherly  woman,  wi'  b 
evidently  only  one  object  in  her  thoughts — 
the  duties  of  her  profession.    The  Sisters  of 
Charity  soon  learn  what  those  duties  are,  and 
never  fail  in  the  performance  of  them.    Sister 
Petronille — tJiat,  she  said,  was  her  name — 
conducted  us  across  the  courtyard  to  the 
door  from  whence  she  had  issued,  and  to- 
gether wo  ascended  a  lofty  stair  case,  and 
passed  into  a  tolerably  large  room.    This  was 
the  Ktlle  a  manger ^  but  it  was  empty  just 
then ;  so  we  proceeded  to  the  next  apartment 
the  "  day  room*'  of  the  establishment,  where 
we  found  about  twelve  or  thirteen  children, 
all,  we  were  told,  under  two  years  of  age,  some 
of  whom  were  in  cradles,  and  the  rest  in  the 
arms  of  the  nurses. 

'*  These  are  the  little  sick  ones,"  said  Sister 
Petronille,  "  who  are  not  kept  in  the  infirma- 
ries, but,  for  all  that,  require  constant 
attendance.  Those  who  suffer  from  graver 
maladies  are  in  separatejwards  under  the  care 
of  the  doctors,  who  come  constantly  to  see 
them." 

**  And  the  healthy  children,  where  are 
they  ?"  we  enquired. 

A  faint  smile  passed  over  Sister  Petronille^s 
pale  features 

**God  De  thanked  I"  she  replied;  "they  are 
all  safe  in  the  country.  It  was  only  yesterday 
that  wc  sent  away  the  last  batch,  all  strong 
and  hearty,  and  likely  to  live,  if  God  permits 
them." 

"  And  these  little  ones?" 
*'  Ah  I"  she  sighed,  "  some  of  these  too 
may  go  one  day  into  the  country,  we  hope. 
But  it  is  not  probable  that  all  will ;  for  they 
are  very  tender,  and  require  careful  nurs- 
ing." 

"Then,  are  there  none  but  the  sick  left 
here  in  Paris  ?" 

"On  the  contrary;  downstairs  there  are 
plenty;  but  they  are  the  youngest:  you  will 
aoe  them  presently." 


From  the  "day-room"  we  retraced  our 
steps  to  the  landing  place  at  the  head  of  the 
staircase,  and  entered  a  long  corridor  which 
communicated  with  four  general  wards  or 
icfirmaries  devoted  to  such  of  the  children  as 
were  under  medical  or  surgical  treatment,  or 
were  affected  by  ophthalmia  or  measles.  It 
was  not  possible  that  anything  could  be  more 
neatly  arranged  than  the  white-curtained  cots 
which  held  the  little  sufferers,  nor  was  there 
a  token  of  pain  or  restlesness  that  escaped  the 
nurding  sisters  who  remained  in  the  rooms  to 
watch  over  them. 
"  And  do  many  of  these  die?"  we  asked. 
"Alas,  yes!"  answered  our  guide  sorrow- 
fully; "you  see  they  are  principally  the 
children  of  people  who  are  the  yictims  of 
poyerty  and  sickness;  and  a  great  number 
bring  with  them  the  seeds  of  the  disease  of 
which  they  afterwards  die.  The  doctors  study 
the  cases  closely,  and  give  to  them  all  their 
attention;  but  the  hereditary  malady  is  too 
often  stBonger  than  their  skill." 

"Do you  know  the  proportion  between  the 
numbers  lost  and  saved. 

"  It  yaries  of  course :  for  there  are  maladies 
belonging  to  children  which  are  more  severe 
at  some  times  than  at  others ;  b  it  the  general 
average  throughout  the  hospital  is  yery  nearly 
one  death  in  four." 

"  And  how  many  are  admitted  in  the  course 
of  the  year?" 

This  varied  also,  our  informant  said ;  during 
the  time  she  had  been  attached  to  the  hospi- 
tal, she  had  witnessed  a  great  change  in  that 
respect.  The  first  year  of  her  service,  there 
were  upwards  of  five  thousand  taken  in,  and, 
s^radually  declining,  they  fell  in  the  course  of 
ten  years  to  a  little  more  than  three  thousand. 
Since  that  time  there  had  been  an  increase; 
and  in  the  last  year,  for  example,  she  remem- 
bered that  the  new-comers  were  exactly  four 
thousand  and  ninety-five.  There  were  received 
she  said,  in  different  ways ;  the  lying -in-hoRpi- 
tal  for  the  poor  in  the  adjoining  street,  the 
Rue  de  la  Bourbe,  ("  Mud  Street,^'  and  it  well 
deserved  the  name  when  it  was  christened) 
sent  in  a  great  number ;  some  were  brought 
from  the  Prefecture  of  Police,  the  children  of 
parents  in  the  hands  of  justice;  some  came 
from  the  hospitals  of  Paris ;  but  by  far  the 
greater  part  were  abandoned  by  their  mothers. 
"  But,  said  Sister  Petronille,anxious  to  soften 
the  meaning  ot  the  word,  "these  poor 
things  are  not  entirely  abandoned,  that  is  to 
say,  exposed,  without  any  further  thought 
being  given  to  them.  Sucn  might  have  been 
the  case  formerly,  when  no  certificate  of 
birth  was  necessary ;  but  whoever  is  desirous 
from  want  of  means,  of  sending  an  infant  to 
this  hospital,  must  apply  to  the  Commissary 
of  the  quarter  for  a  certificate  of  abandonment, 
so  that  it  is  known  to  the  authorities  who  they 
are  that  send;  and  the  mothers  also,  acting 
openly,  are  more  at  ease  with  respect  to  their 
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children.  We  find,  too,  that  besides  the 
certificates  of  the  in&nt^s  birth  which  accom- 
ptnies  every  deposit,  mother-4  are  careful  now 
to  idd  some  particulars— either  of  name  or 
personal  description — by  which,  if  circum- 
stances shbuld  permit  them,  they  may  here- 
after more  certainly  recognise  their  ofifspring.*^ 
**And  are  there  any  exceptions  to  this 
litter  practice  T 

"Seldom  or  eyer,  in  Paris  itself;  but  of  the 
number  bom  outt-ide  the  walls,  perhaps  a 
hundred  in  the  year,  and  these — we  judge 
from  various  circumstancef^  but  chiefly  from 
the  linen  in  which  they  are  enTcloped,  belong 
to  a  belter  class  than  the  rest  It  is  not  tor 
the  want  of  the  means  to  support  them  that 
such  children  are  abandoned.  It  is  the  dre  id 
of  their  existence  being  known  that  causes  it** 
"Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  how 
many  out  of  the  whole  amount  are  bom  in 
wedlock?" 

The  answer — given  witb  some  natural  hesi- 
tition — was  to  the  effect,  that  amongst  four 
thousand  foundlings,  it  was  presumed  only 
two  hundred  had  "civil  rights."  During  this 
conversation,  Sister  Petronille  had  led  us 
through  the  wards,  and  conducted  us  by 
mother  staircase  to  the  ground  floor. 

''Now,**  she  said,  opening  another  door, 
"you  will  see  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
establishment" 

This  was  the  "  Griche^  or  general  reception 
room.    It  was  filled,  or  seemed  to  be  full  of 
infants  of  the  tenderest  age;    there    were 
between  seventy  and  eighty  altogether.  They 
wore  a  kind  of  uniform — that  is  to  say,  there 
was  a  sort  of  uniformity  in  their  costume — all 
being  clothed  in  pink  check  nic^htgowns,  and 
swathed  with  linen  bands,  like  mummies  on 
a  very  small  scale ;  unlike  mummies,  however 
therr  little  tongues  were  not  tied.    To  soothe 
their  pains  and  calm  their  heavy  troubles,  the 
nurses  were   assiduously  engaged,  some  in 
rocking  them  to  sleep  in  their  cradles ;  others, 
in  administering    to    such  as  were  strong 
enough  to  sit  upright  that  beverage  which  is, 
m  France,  the  universal  remedy,  whether  in 
old  age  or  infiincy.    It  was  neither  the  wine 
nor  the  nriic  which  helped  to  make  a  man  of 
Henri   Quatre,  nor    the  symbolical  "tyre- 
l&rgiot  **  which  was  given  to  the  great  Gar- 
gintua  immediately  after  his  birth — as  Rabe- 
lais relates — but  simple  eau  tucrie  poured  out 
of  the  long  spout  of  a  china  tea-pot    We 
know  that  **  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree  is 
inclined ;"  so,  in  all  probability,  it  is  on  ac- 
count of  their  early  introduction  to   sugar 
and  water,  that  Frenchmen  manifest,  through- 
out their  lives,  so  marked  a  propensity  for  the 
drink  that  neither  cheers  nor  inebriates. 

But  the  most  attractive  feature  of  the 
Oreche  was  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  where, 
directly  in  front  of  a  blazing  fire,  on  an  inclined 
plane,  covered  with  a  mattress  about  the  size 
of  the  stage   of  Mr.  Simpson's  Marionette 


Theatre,  lay  seven  or  eight  liitle  obiects  alt  in 
a  row,  who  might  have  passed  for  the  Marion- 
ettes themselves  only  they  were  much  Rmaller, 
were  anything  but  gaily  attired,  and  were  a 
great  deal  too  tightly  swathed  to  stir  a  single 
peg,  whereas  the  amusing  puppets  of  the 
Lowther  Arcade — but  all  the  world  is  familiar 
with  the  flexibility  and  grace  of  their  move- 
ments— But  whatever  they  looked  like,  those 
infiints,  who  were  the  latest  arrivals,  were 
certainly  the  most  comfortable  lot  in  the  apart- 
ment, and,  contrasting  their  passive  enjoy- 
ment of  the  fire  whose  influence  they  felt  with 
the  screams  of  the  victims  of  eau  suerie^ 

the  pbilowvhica]  beholder 

that  they  should  e'er  grow  older  * 


Sighed  for  their 

Toung  as  they  were,  however,  it  would 
have  been  a  difficult  matter  to  say  which  was 
the  youngest,for  every  second  hour  throughout 
the  four-and-twenty  brought  a  new  comer. 
One  of  these  arrivals  happened  while  we  were 
on  the  spot.    We  heard  a  bell  ring,  and  at 
the  same  time  saw  a  Sister  of  Charity  leave 
the  apartment     In  a  few  minutes  she  return* 
ed,  carrying  something  in  a  flannel  bag,  from 
which  issued  the  semblance  of  a  small  Swedish 
turnip  of  a  pinky  yellowish  hue.    This  was 
the  head  of  a  child,  and  when  the  contents 
of  the  bag  were  gently  turned  out  on  a  blanket, 
they  proved  to  be  the  remainder  of  a  male 
infant  just  deposited.    It  was  immediately 
submitted  to  the  process  of  weighing,  the  test 
which  generally  decides  the  infant's  chance  of 
life.    The  arbiter  of  its  destiny  was  a  six 
pound  weight,  and  we  were  very  sorry  to  see 
that  the  Foundling  kicked  the  beam.     But 
though  the  odds  were  against  it,  the  nurse  to 
whose  care  it  was  confided  omitted  no  pre- 
caution that  might  prolong  its  existence.    It 
was  clothed  and  swathed  like  the  rest,  and 
was  assigned  the  warmest  place  on  the  mat* 
tress;    and  as  we  left    the    Creche^   Sister 
Petronille,  whose  organ  of  hope   was  very 
strongly  developed,  expressed  her  belief  that 
it  would   survive,  for  she  had  seen  smaller 
children  than  that  who  had  turned  out  some- 
thing qiite  astonishing  both  as  to  size  and 
strength. 

We  now  took  leave  of  our  gui  Je,  who  with 
some  difficulty  was  made  to  accept  a  small 
gratuity,  and  returned  to  the  gates  of  the 
hospital.  But  before  we  were  let  out  the  por- 
tress suggested  that  we  might  be  curious  to 
see  the  registry  of  arrivals  in  the  office,  the 
blank  baby  having  just  been  entered.  We 
did  so,  and  read  the  following  personal  descrip- 
tion (Hgnalement)  : — **  October  4,  186  .  No. 
9.  A  male  child ;  newly  bom  ;  weakly  and 
very  small;  ticket  round  the  neck  with  the 
name  of  Gustave ;  coarse  linen ;  red  stain  on 
the  left  shoulder ;  no  other  mark." 

These  are  the  credentials  neceessary  for 
the  candidates  for  admi^on  to  the  Paris 
Foundling  Hospital 
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MY  FRENCH  MASTER. 

Ht  fatbcr^s  house  was  in  the  country,  seven 
miles  away  from  the  nearest  town.  He  had 
been  an  otficer  in  the  navy ;  but,  as  he  had 
met  with  some  accident  that  would  disable  him 
from  ever  serving  again,  he  gave  up  his  com- 
mission and  retired  on  his  hatf-|>ay.  He  bad  a 
small  private  fortune,  and  my  mother  had  not 
been  penniless ;  so  he  purchased  a  house  and 
ten  or  twelve  acres  of  land,  and  set  himself  up 
as  an  amateur  farmer  on  a  very  small  scale. 
My  mother  rejoiced  over  the  veir  small  scale 
of  his  operations ;  and  when  my  nither  regret- 
ted, as  he  did  very  often,  that  no  more  land 
was  to  be  purchased  in  the  neighbourhood,  I 
eould  see  her  setting  herself  a  sum  in  her  head. 
"  If  on  twelve  acres  he  manages  to  lose  a  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year,  what  would  be  our  loss  on 
a  hundred  and  fifty  ?'*  But  when  my  father  was 
pushed  hard  on  the  subject  of  the  money  he 
spent  In  his  sailor-like  fkrmlng,  he  had  one 
eonstant  retreat: 

**  Think  of  »ho  health  and  the  pleasure  we 
all  of  us  taste  in  the  cultivation  of  the  fields 
around  us  I  It  is  something  for  us  to  do  and 
Co  look  forward  t^  every  day."  .  And  this  was 
flo  true  that  as  long  as  my  father  confined  him- 
self to  these  arguments,  my  mother  left  him 
unmolested :  but  to  strangers  he  was  a  little 
apt  to  enlarge  on  the  returns  his  farm  brought 
him  in ;  and  he  had  often  to  pull  up  in  his 
statements  when  he  caught  the  warning 
glance  of  my  mother's  eye,  showing  him  that 
she  was  not  so  much  absorbed  in  her  own 
conversation  as  to  be  deaf  to  his  voice.  But 
as  for  the  happiness  that  arose  out  of  our 
mode  of  life — that  was  not  to  be  calculated  by 
tens  or  hundreds  of  pounds.  There  were 
only  two  of  us,  my  sister  and  myself;  and  my 
mother  undertook  the  greater  part  of  our 
education.  We  helped  her  in  her  household 
cares  during  part  of  the  morning ;  then  came 
an  old-fashioned  routine  of  lessons,  such  as 
she  herself  had  learnt  when  a  girl :— Gold- 
smith's "  History  of  England,"  Roi;inV"Anci 
ent  History,"  Lindley  Murray's  Grammar, 
and  plenty  of  sewing  and  stitching. 

My  mother  used  sometimes  to  si^,  and  wish 
that  she  could  buy  us  a  piano,  and  teach  us 
what  little  music  she  knew ;  but  many  of  my 
dear  father's  habits  were  expensive — at  least 
for  a  person  possessed  of  no  larger  an  income 
than  he  had.  Besides  the  quiet  and  unsus- 
pected drain  of  his  i^cuUural  pursuits,  he 
was  of  a  social  turn  ;  enjoying  the  dinners  to 
which  he  was  invited  by  his  more  afiiuent 
neighbours;  and  CRpe<nally  delighted  in  re 
turning  them  the  compliment,  and  giving 
them  choice  little  entertainments,  which  would 
have  been  yet  more  frequent  in  their  recur- 
rence than  thoy  were,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
my  mother's  prudence.  But  we  never  were 
able  to  purchase  the  piano;  it  required  a 
greater  outlay  of  ready  money  than  we  ever 


possessed.  I  dare  say  we  should  have  grown 
up  ignorant  of  any  language  but  our  own,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  my  father's  social  habitSi 
which  led  to  our  learning  French  in  a  veiy 
unexpected  manner.  He  and  my  mother  went 
to  dine  with  General  Ashburton,  one  of  the 
forest-rangers;  and  there  they  met  with  an 
emigrant  gentleman,  a  Monsieur  de  Ghalafan, 
who  had  escaped  in  a  wonderful  manner,  and 
at  terrible  peril  to  his  life;  and  was,  conse- 
quently, in  our  small  forest-circle,  a  great  lion, 
and  a  worthy  cause  ofa  series  of  dinner  partias^ 
His  first  entertainer.  General  Ashburton,  had 
known  him  in  France,  under  very  different 
circumstances;  and  he  was  not  yet  prepared 
for  the  quiet  and  dignified  reque^^t  made  by 
his  guest,  one  afternoon  after  M.  de  Chalabn 
had  been  about  a  fortnight  in  the  fori*st,  that 
the  General  would  recommend  him  as  a  Fren^ 
teacher,  if  he  could  conscientiously  do  aa 

To  the  General's  remonstrances  M.  de 
Chalabre  smilingly  replied,  by  an  assurance 
that  his  assumption  of  his  new  occupation 
could  only  be  for  a  short  time ;  that  the  goed 
cause  would — must  triumph.  It  was  befoie 
the  fatal  January  twenty-first,  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  ninety  three ;  and  then,  still  smiling, 
he  strengthened  his  position  by  quoting  inmi- 
merable  instances  out  of  the  classics,  of  heroes 
and  patriots,  generals  and  commanders,  who 
had  been  reduced  by  Fortune's  frolics  to  adopt 
some  occupation  far  below  their  origmal  one. 
He  closed  his  speech  with  informing  the 
General  that,  reiving  upon  his  kindness  in 
acting  as  referee,  he  had  taken  lodgings  for  a 
few  months  at  a  small  farm  which  was  in  Uie 
centre  of  our  forest  circle  of  acquaintanco. 
The  General  was  too  thoroughly  a  gentlemna 
to  say  anything  more  than  that  he  should  be 
most  happy  to  do  whatever  he  could  to  fyt- 
ward  M.  de  Chalabre's  plans;  and  as  but 
father  was  the  first  person  whom  he  met  with 
after  this  conversation,  it  was  announced  to 
us,  on  the  very  evening  of  the  day  on  which 
it  had  taken  place,  that  we  were  forthwith  to 
learn  French  ;  and  I  verily  believe  that,  if  my 
father  could  have  persuaded  my  mother  to 
join  him,  we  should  have  formed  a  French 
class  of  father,  mother,  and  two  head  of 
daughters,  so  touched  had  my  father  been  by 
the  General's  account  of  M.  de  Chalabre^s 
present  desires,  as  compared  with  the  high 
estate  from  which  he  had  fallen.  Accoi  dinely, 
we  were  installed  in  the  dignity  of  his  nral 
French  pupils.  My  father  was  anxious  that 
we  should  have  a  lesson  every  other  day, 
ostensibly  that  we  might  get  on  all  the  mora 
speedily,  but  really  that  he  mi^ht  have  a 
larger  quarteriy  bill  to  pay ;  at  any  rate  nntfl 
M.  de  Chalabre  had  more  of  his  t*mc  occupied 
with  instruction,  But  my  mother  gently 
interfered,  and  calmed  her  husband  down  into 
two  lessons  a  week,  which  was,  she  said,  as 
much  as  we  could  manage.  Those  happy 
ledsonsl  I  remember  them  now,  at  the  d^ 
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taoce  of  more  than  fifty  years.  Our  house 
wassitnated  on  the  edge  of  the  forest;  our 
fields  were,  in  fiict,  cleared  out  of  it  It  was 
not  good  land  for  clover ;  but  my  father  would 
always  sow  one  particular  field  with  clover- 
seed,  because  mj  mother  was  so  fond  of  the 
fragrant  scent  m  her  evening  walks,  and 
throogh  this  a  foot-path  ran  which  led  into 
the  forest 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond — a  walk  on  the 
aoft  line  springy  turi^  and  under  the  long 
low  branches  of  the  beech  trees, — and  we 
arrived  at  the  old  red-brick  farm  where  11  de 
Ghalabre  was  lodging.  Not  that  we  went 
there  to  take  our  lessons;  that  would  have 
been  an  offence  to  his  spirit  of  politeness ; 
but  as  my  father  and  mother  were  his  nearest 
neighbours,  there  was  a  constant  interchange 
ofsroall  messages  and  notes,  which  we  HtUe 
eirls  were  onlv  too  happy  to  take  to  our  dear 
IL  de  Chalabre.  Moreover,  if  our  lessons 
with  my  mother  were  ended  pretty  early,  she 
woukl  say — "You  have  been  good  girls;  now 
yoQ  may  run  to  the  high  point  in  the  clover- 
tield,  and  see  it  M.  de  Ghalabre  is  coming ;  and 
if  he  is  you  may  walk  with  him;  but  take 
care  and  giTe  him  the  cleanest  part  of  the 
path,  for  you  know  he  does  not  like  to  dirty 
hi»  boots. 

This  was  all  Tery  well  in  theory ;  but,  like 
many  theories,  the  difiBculty  was  to  put  it  in 
practice.  If  we  slipped  to  the  side  of  the  path 
where  the  water  lay  longest,  he  bowed  and 
retreated  behind  us  to  a  still  wetter  place, 
leaving  tbe  clean  part  for  us ;  yet  when  we 
got  home  his  polished  boots  would  be  without 
a  specky  while  our  shoes  were  covered  with 
mud. 

Another  little  ceremony  which  we  had  to 
get  accustomed  to,  was  his  habit  of  taking  off 
nis  bat  as  we  approached*  and  walking  by  us 
holding  it  in  his  hand.  To  be  sure,  he  wore 
a  wig  delicately  powdered,  frizzed,  and  tied 
in  a  queue  behind ;  but  we  had  always  a  feel- 
ing that  he  would  catch  cold,  and  that  he  was 
doing  us  too  great  an  honour,  and  that  he  did 
not  know  how  old,  or  rather  how  young  we 
were,  until  one  day  we  saw  him  (Cat  away 
fixnn-our  house)  hand  a  country wonurn  over 
a  stile  with  the  same  kind  of  dainty  courteous 
politeness,  lifting  her  basket  or  eggs  over 
first ;  and  then  taking  up  the  silk  lined  lapel 
of  his  coat,  he  spread  it  on  tne  palm  of  hi< 
hand  for  her  to  rest  her  fingersupon ;  instead 
of  which,  she  took  his  small  white  hand  in 
her  plump  vigorous  eripe,  and  leant  her  full 
weight  upon  him.  He  carried  her  basket  for 
her  as  far  as  their  roads  lay  together;  and 
from  that  time  we  were  less  hhy  in  receiving 
his  courtesies,  perceiving  that  ho  considered 
them  as  deference  due  to  our  sex,  hovevtr 
okl  or  young,  or  rich  or  poor.  So,  as  I  said, 
we  came  down  from  the  clover  field  in  rather 
a  stately  manner,  and  through  the  wicket  gate 
that  opened  into  our  garden,  which  was  as 


rich  in  its  scents  of  varied  kinds  as  the  clover 
field  had  been  in  its  one  pure  fragrance.  My 
mother  would  meet  us  here ;  and  somehow 
— our  life  was  passed  as  much  out  of  doors 
as  in-doors,  both  winter  and  summer— 
we  seemed  to  have  our  French  lessons 
more  frequently  in  the  garden  than  in 
the  houFe ;  for  there  was  a  sort  of  arbour  on 
the  lawn  near  the  drawing-room  window  to 
which  we  always  found  it  easy  to  carry  a 
table  and  chairs,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  lesson 
paraphernalia,  if  my  mother  did  not  prohibit 
a  lesson  al  fresco. 

M.  de  Chalabre  wore,  as  a  si>rt  of  momins 
costume,  a  coat,  waistcoat,  and  breeches  all 
made  of  a  kind  of  coarse  grey  cloth,  which  he 
had  bought  in  the  neighbourhood ;  his  three- 
cornered  hat  was  brushed  to  a  nicety,  his  wig 
sat  as  no  one*s  else  did.  (My  father's  was 
always  awry.)  And  the  only  thing  wanting 
to  his  costume  when  he  came  was  a  flower. 
Sometimes  I  fancied  he  purposely  omitted 
gathering  one  of  the  roses  that  clustered  up 
the  farm-house  in  which  he  lodged,  in  order 
to  afford  my  mother  the  pleasure  of  culling 
her  choicest  carnations  and  roses  to  make  him 
up  his  nosegay,  or  "  posy  **  as  he  liked  to  call 
it ;  he  had  picked  up  thai  pretty  country  word 
and  adopted  it  as  an  especial  favourite, 
dwelling  on  the  first  syllable  with  all  the  lan- 
guid softness  of  an  Italian  accent  Many  a 
time  have  Mary  and  T  tried  to  say  it  like  him; 
we  did  so  admire  his  way  of  speaking. 

Once  seated  round  the  table,  whether  m 
the  house  or  out  of  it,  we  were  bound  to 
attend  to  our  lessons ;  and  somehow  he  made 
us  perceive  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  same 
chivalrous  code  that  made  him  so  helpful  to 
the  helpless,  to  enfqice  the  slightest  claim  of 
duty  to  the  full.  No  half  prepared  lessons  for 
him  I  The  patience  and  the  resource  with 
which  he  illustrated  and  enfoiced  evi-ry  pre- 
cept ;  the  untiring  gentU'ness  with  which  he 
made  our  stubborn  English  tongues  pronounce, 
and  mispronounce,  and  repronounce  certain 
words ;  above  all,  the  sweetness  of  temper 
which  n(  ver  varied,  were  such  as  I  have  never 
seen  t quailed.  If  we  wondered  at  these  quar 
lities  when  we  were  children,  how  much 
greater  has  been  our  surprise  at  their  ezist- 
tenoe  since  we  have  been  grown  up,  and  have 
learnt  that,  until  his  emigration,  he  was  a  man 
of  rapid  and  impulsive  action,  with  the  im- 
perfect education  implied  in  the  circumstance 
that  at  fitleen  he  was  a  sous-lieutenant  in  the 
Queen^s  regiment,  and  must,  consequently, 
have  had  to  apply  himself  hard  and  conscien- 
tiously to  nukster  the  language  which  he  had 
in  after  life  to  teach. 

Twice  we  had  holidays  to  suit  his  sad 
convenience.  Holidays  with  us  were  not 
at  Christmas  and  Midsummer,  Easter  and 
Michaelmas.  If  my  mother  was  unusually 
busy,  we  had  what  we  called  a  holiday; 
though,  in  reality,  it  involved  harder  work 
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than  our  regular  lessons;  but  we  fetched 
and  carried,  and  ran  errands,  and  became 
rosy  and  dusty,  and  sang  merry  songs  in  the 
gaiety  of  our  hearts.  If  the  day  was  remark 
ably  fine,  my  dear  father — whose  spirits 
were  rather  apt  to  vary  with  the  weather — 
would  come  bursting  m  with  his  bright,  kind 
bronzed  face,  and  carry  the  day  by  storm 
with  my  mother.  "  It  was  a  shame  to  coop 
such  young  things  up  in  a  house,**  he  would 
say,  "when  every  other  young  animal  was 
frolicking  in  the  air  and  sunshine.  Grammar  I 
— what  was  that  but  the  art  of  arranging 
words?— and  he  never  saw  a  woman  but 
could  do  that  fast  enough.  Geography  ? — ^he 
would  undertake  to  teach  us  more  geogmphy 
in  one  winter  evening,  telling  us  of  the 
coiintries  where  he  had  been,  with  just  a 
map  before  him,  than  we  could  learn  in  ten 
years  with  that  stupid  book,  all  full  of  hard 
words.  As  for  the  French — why  that  must 
be  learnt,  for  he  should  not  like  M.  de  Gha- 
labre  to  think  we  slighted  the  lessons  he 
took  80  much  pains  to  give  us ;  but  surely, 
we  could  get  up  the  earlier  to  learn  our 
French."  We  promised  by  acclamation ;  and 
mv  mother — sometimes  smilingly,  sometimes 
reluctantly — was  al^-ays  compelled  to  yield. 
And  these  were  the  usual  occasions  for  our 
holidays.  But  twice  we  had  a  fortnight^s 
entire  cessition  of  French  lessons;  once  in 
January,  and  once  in  October.  Nor  did  we 
even  see  our  dear  French  master  during  those 
periods.  We  went  several  times  to  the  top 
of  the  clover-field,  to  search  the  dark  green 
outskirts  of  the  forest  with  our  busy  eyes ; 
and  if  we  could  have  seen  his  figure  in  that 
shade,  I  am  sure  we  should  have  scampered 
to  him,  forgetful  of  tne  prohibition  which 
made  the  forest  forbidden  ground.  But  we 
did  not  see  him. 

It  was  the  fashion  in  those  days  to  keep 
children  much  less  informed  than  they  are 
now  on  the  subjects  which  interest  their 
parents.  A  sort  of  hieroglyphic  or  cypher  talk 
was  used  in  order  to  conceal  the  meaning  of 
much  that  was  said,  if  children  were  present. 
My  mother  was  a  proficient  in  this  way  of 
talking,  and  took,  we  fanced,  a  certain 
pleasure  in  perplexing  my  father  by  inventing 
a  new  cypher,  as  it  were,  every  day.  For 
instance,  for  some  times  I  was  called  Martia, 
because  I  was  very  tall  of  my  age ;  and  just  as 
my  father  had  begun  (o  understand  the 
name—  and,  it  must  be  owned,  a  good  while 
after  I  had  learned  to  prick  up  my  ears  when- 
ever Martia  was  named — my  mother  suddenly 
changed  me  into  **  the  buttress,*'  from  the 
habit  I  had  acquired  of  leaning  my  languid 
length  against  a  wall.  I  saw  my  fath.r's 
perplexity  about  this  "buttress"  for  some 
days,  and  could  have  helped  him  out  of  ir, 
but  I  durst  not.  And  so,  when  the  unfortu- 
nate Louis  the  Sixteenth  was  executed,  the 
news  was  too  terrible  to  be  put  into  plain 


English,  and  too  terrible  also  to  be  made 
known  to  us  children,  nor  could  we  at  once 
find  the  clue  to  the  cypher  in  which  it  was 
spoken  about  We  heard  about  "  the  Iris 
being  blown  down;**  and  saw  my  father's 
honest  loyal  excitement  about  it,  and  the 
quiet  reserve  which  always  betokened  some 
secret  grief  on  my  mother's  part. 

We  had  no  French  lessons ;  and  somehow 
the  poor,   battered,  storm-torn  Iris  was  .to 
blame  for  this.    It  was  many  weeks  after 
this  before  we  knew  the  full  reason  of  M.  de 
Ohalabre's  deep  depression  when  he  again 
came  amongst  us :  why  he  shook  his  head 
when  my  mother  timidly  offered  him  some 
snowdrops  on  that  first  momingon  which  we 
began  lessons  again :  why  he  wore  the  deep 
mourning  of  that  day,  when  all  of  the  dress  that 
could  be  black  was  black,  and  the   white 
muslin  frills  and  ruffles  were  unstarched  and 
limp,  aft  if  to  bespeak  the  very  abandonment 
of  grief     We  knew  well  enough  the  meaning 
of  the  next  hiemgly  phic  announcement — "The 
wicked  cruel  boys  had  broken  off  the  White 
Lily's  head!"    That  beautiful  queen,  whose 
portrait  once  had  been  shown  to  us,  with  her 
blue  eyes,  and  her  fair  resolute  look,  her  pro- 
fusion of  lightly  powdered  hair,  her  white 
neck,  adorned  with  strings  of  pearls.     We 
could  have  cried,  if  we  had  dared,   when 
we  heard  the  transparent  mysterious  words. 
We  did  cry  at    night,  si  ting  up  in   bed, 
with  our  arms  round  each  other's  necks,  and 
vowing,  in  our  weak,    passionate,  childish 
way,  thai  if  we  lived  long  enough,  that  lady's 
death  avenged  should    be.      No   one    who 
cannot    remember    that  time  can  tell    the 
shudder  of  horror  that  thrilled  through  the 
country  at  hearing  of  this  last  execution.     At 
the  moment,  there  was  no  time  for  any  con- 
sideratien  of  the  silent  horrors  endured   for 
centuries  by  the  people,  who  at  length  rose 
in  their  madness  against  their  rulers.    This 
last  blow  changed  our  dear  M.  de  Ohalabre. 
I  never  saw  him  again  in  quite  the  same 
gaiety  of  heart  as  before  this  time.     There 
seemed  to  be  tears  very  close  behind  his 
smiles  for  ever  after.    My  father  went  to  see 
him  when  he  had  been  about  a  week  absent 
from  us — no  reason  given,  for  did  not  we,  did 
not  every  one  know  the  horror  the  sun  had 
looked  upon !  As  soon  as  my  father  had  gone, 
my  mother  gave  it  in  charge  to  us  to  make 
the  dressing  room  belonging  to  our  guest- 
chamber  as  much  like  a  sitting  room    as 
possible.    My  father  hoped  to  bring  back 
M.  de  Ghalabre  for  a  visit  to  us ;  but  he 
would  probably  like  to  be  a  good  deal  alone ; 
and  we  might  move  every  article  of  furniture 
we  liked,  if  we  only  thought  it  would  make 
him  comfortable. 

I  believe  General  Ashburton  had  been  on  a 
somewhat  similar  errand  to  my  father's 
before ;  but  he  had  failed.  My  father  gained 
his  pointy  as  I  afterwards  learned,  in  a  very  un- 
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cODsdoQS  and  charac teristic  manner.    He  ha  d 

urged  his  invitation  on  M.  de  Chalabre,  and 

received  such  a  decided  negative  that  he  was 

hopeless,  and  quitted    the   subject.      Then 

11  de  Cbalabre  began  to  reheve  hia  heart  by 

telling  him  all  the  details:  my  father  held 

his  breath  to  listen — at  last,  his  honest  heart 

coMid  contain  itself  no  longer,  and  the  tears 

ran  down  his  face.     His  unaffected  sympathy 

louched  M.  de  Chalabre  iuexpressihly ;  and 

in  an  hour  after  we  saw  our  dear  French 

master  coming  down  the  clover-field  slope, 

leaning  on  my  father^s  arm,  which  he  had 

involuntarily  offered  as  a  support  to  one  in 

trouble — although  he  was  slightly  lame,  and 

ten  or  fifteen  years  older  than  M.  de  Cbalabre. 

For  a  year  after  that  time  M.  de  Chalabre 

never  wore  any  flowers ;  and  after  that,  to 

the  day  of  bis  death,  no  gav  or  coloured  rose 

or  camntion  could  tempt  him.    We  secretly 

observed  hia  taste,  and  I  always  took  care  to 

bring  him  white  flowers  for  his  posy.     I 

noticed,  too,  that  on  his  left  arm,  under  his 

ooat  sleeve  (aleeves  were  made  veir  open 

then,)  he  always  wore  a  small  band  of  black 

crape.    He  lived  to  be  eighty-one,  but  he  had 

the  black  crape  band  on  when  he  died. 

M.  de  Chalabre  was  a  fiivorite  in  all  the 
forest  circle.     He  was  a  great  acquisition  to 
the  sociable  dinner  parties  that  were  per- 
petnally  going  on ;  and  though  some  of  the 
&mUies  pique  themselves  on  being    aristo- 
cratic, and  turned  up  their  noses  at  any  one 
who  had  been  engaged  in  trade,  however 
largely,  M.  de  Chalabre,  in  right  of  his  good 
blood,  bis  loyalty,  his  daring  **  preux  cheva- 
lier'* actions,  was  ever  an  honored  guest    He 
took  his  poverty,  and  the  simple  habits  it 
enforced,  so  naturally  and  gaily,  as  a  mere 
trifling  a/x;ident  of  his    Hfo,  about   which 
neither  concealment  or  shame  could  be  ne- 
cessary, that  the  very   servants— often   so 
nroch  more    pseudo-tfristocratic   than  their 
masters — ^loved  and    respected   the    French 
gentleman,  who  perhaps  came  to  teach  in  the 
momingSy  and  m  the   evenings    made  his 
appearance  dressed  with  dainty  neatness  as 
a  dinner  guest    He  came,  lightly  prancing 
through  Uie  forest  mire;  anc^  in  our  little 
hall,  at  any  rate,  he  would  pull  out  a  neat 
minute  case  containing  a  blacking-brush  and 
blacking,  and  re-polish  his  boots,  speaking 
gaily,  in  his  broken  English,  to  the  footman 
all  the  time.    That  blacking  case  was  his  own 
making;  he  had  a  genius  for  using  his  fingers. 
After  our  lessons  were  over,  he  relaxed  into 
the  &miliar   house  friend — the  merry  play 
fellow.    We  lived  far  from  any  carpenter  or 
Joiner;  if  a  lock  was   out  of  order  M.  de 
Chalabre  made  it  right  for  us.    If  any  box 
was  wanted,  bis  ingenious  fingers  had  made 
ft  before  our  lesson  day.    He  turned  silk 
winders  for  my  mother,  made  a  set  of  chess- 
men for  my  &ther,  carved  an  elegant  watch* 
cue  oat  of  a  rough  beef  bone — dressed  up 


little  cork  dolls  for  us — in  short,  as  he  said, 
his  heart  would  have  been  broken  but  for  his 
joiner's  tool&  Nor  were  his  ingenious  gifts 
employed  for  us  alone.  The  former's  wife 
where  he  lodged  had  numerous  contrivances 
in  her  house  which  he  had  made.  One  par- 
ticularly whi:h  I  remember  was  a  paste-board, 
made  after  a  French  pattern,  which  would 
not  slip  about  on  a  dresser,  as  he  had  observed 
her  English  paste- board  do.  Susan,  the  far- 
mer's ruddy  daughter,  had  her  work  box, 
too,  to  show  Q8 ;  and  her  cousm- lover  had  a 
wonderful  stick,  with  an  €xttaordi nary  demon 
head  carved  upon  it ; — all  by  ^L  de  Chalabre. 
Farmer,  farmer's  wife,  Susan,  Robert,  and  all 
were  full  of  bis  praises. 

We  grew  from  children  into  girls — from 
girls  into  women;  and  still  M.  de  Chalabre 
taught  on  in  the  forest ;  still  he  was  beloved 
and  honoured;  still  no  dinner-party  within 
five  miles  was  thought  complete  without  him, 
and  ten  miles'  distance  strove  to  offer  him  a 
bed  sooner  than  miss  his  company.  The 
pretty  merry  Susan  of  sixteen  had  been 
jilted  by  the  faithless  Robert ;  and  was  now  a 
comely  demure  damsel  of  thirty-one  or  two: 
still  waiting  upon  M.  de  Chalabre,  and  still 
constant  in  respectfully  singing  bis  praises. 
My  own  poor  mother  was  dead ;  my  sister  was 
engaged  to  be  married  to  a  young  lieutenant, 
who  was  with  his  ship  in  the  Mediterranean. 
My  father  was  as  youthful  as  ever  in  heart, 
and  indeed  in  many  of  his  ways ;  only  his 
hair  was  quite  white,  and  the  old  lameness, 
was  more  frequently  troublesome  than  it  had 
been.  An  uncle  of  his  had  left  him  a  con- 
siderable fortune,  so  he  farmed  away  to  his 
heart's  content,  and  lost  an  annual  sum  of 
money  with  the  best  grace  and  the  lightest 
heart  in  the  world.  There  were  not  even  the 
gentle  reproaches  of  my  mother's  eyes  to  be 
dreaded  now. 

Things  were  in  this  state  when  the  peace  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  fourteen  was  declared. 
We  had  heard  so  many  and  such  contradictory 
rumours  that  we  were  inclined  to  doubt  even 
the  "Gazette"  at  last,  and  were  discussing 
probabilities  with  some  vehemence,  when  M. 
de  Chalabre  entered  ^e  room,  unannounced 
and  breathless: 

"  My  friends,  give  me  joy  !'*  he  said.  "  The 
Bourbons  " — he  could  not  go  on ;  his  features, 
nay  his  very  finger^,  worked  with  agitation, 
but  he  could  not  speiak.  My  fitther  ^tened 
to  relieve  him : 

"  We  have  heard  the  good  news  (you  see, 
girls  it  is  quite  true  this  time).  I  do  con- 
gratulate you,  iny  dear  friend.  I  am  glad." 
And  he  seized  M.  de  Chalabre's  hand  in  his 
own  hearty  gripe,  and  brought  the  nervnus 
agitation  of  the  latter  to  a  dose  by  uncon- 
sciously administering  a  pretty  severe  dose  of 
wholesome  pain. 

'*  I  go  to  London.  I  go  straight  this  after- 
noon to  see  my  sovereign.    Uj  sovereign 
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holds  a  court  to-morrow  at  Grillon's  Hotel ;  ]  die  of  boxes  pensively  in  his  hand,  as  if  bs 

thought  to  g^t  at  their  intrinsic  yaluA  by 
weighing  them.    *'  Eighteen  pence  a  doBflii, 


I  go  to  pay  him  mv  deyoir&     I  put  on  my 
uniform  of  Gardes  du  Corps,  which  have  laid 
by  these  man)-  years ;  a  little  old,  a  little  wprm- 
eaten  ;  but  never  mind  ;  thcv  have  been  seen 
by  Marie  Antoinette,  which  gives  them  a 
mce  for  ever."    Ue  walked  about  the  room 
in  a  nervous  hurried,  way.    There  was  some- 
thing on  his  mind,  and  we  signed  to  my  father 
to  be  silent  for  a  moment  or  two  and  let  it  come 
out    ''  No  I"  said  M.  de  Chalabre,  after  a 
moment's  pause.    **  I  cannot  say  adieu ;  for  I 
shall  return  to  say,  dear  friends,  my  adieuz. 
I  did  como  a  poor  emigrant ;  noble  English- 
men took  me  for  their  friend,  and  welcomed 
me  to  their  houses.    Chalabre  is  one  larg^ 
mansion,  and  my  English  friends  will  not  for 
uke  mu ;  they  will  come  and  see  me ;  and, 
for  their  sakes,  not  an  English  beggar  shall 
pass  the  doors  of  Chalabre  without  being 
warmed,  and  clothed,  and  fed.    1  will  not  say 
adieu.    I  go  now  but  for  two  days." 
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A  TALB  OF  HXW  TOBK. 

**  Blackino  1  blacking  1  matches  t"  cried  a  lit* 
tie  dirt  begrimed  imp,  popping  his  head  in  as 
he  opened  the  door  of  the  reading-room  of 
the  Universe  Hotel ;  and  as,  whenever  the 

Smpanum  is  touchea  by  the  above  sounds, 
ere  is  a  sympathetic  cord  acting  like  a  beil* 
poll  upon  the  ejaculatory  organs  which  forces 
them  to  say  no,  a  chorus  around  sane  out 
•  wiumtf,  and  with  a  precision  our  drilled  and 
paid  choruses  at  the  Opera  have  never  attained 
yet:  **  No,  we  don^t  want  any."    Mr.  Jerome 
Green,  an  easy  good-natured  gentleman,  who 
waa  in  town  for  the  holidays,  was  resting  in 
anarm*chair,  making  use,  however,  of  only 
its  two  hinder  legs,  his  own  feet  being  {propped 
upon  the  window-sill,  and  sung  out  with  the 
rest :  *'  No,  I  do  not  want  any."    The  little 
fellow,  who  had  an  intelligent  but  meUncholy 
fiuse,  was  just  going  to  withdraw  himself  from 
the  gorgeously  decorated  room,  when  Mr. 
Green,  ha{)pening  to  turn  his  face  to  the  door, 
caught  sight  of  a  muddy  little  foot,  quite  blue 
with  the  pinching  cold — that  is  to  say,  that 
part  of  it  which  was  not  black  with  incrusta- 
tioiui — and  recollecting  that  he  had  actaaUy 
been  annoyed  during  the  past  week  by  the 
want  of  a  match   in    his   bedroom,  cried, 
*'  HalliK)  I  I  do  want  some  matches,  though, 
little  shaver:  how  do  you  sell  them  t" 

**  Eightcen-pence  a  dozen,"  was  the  ready 
reply ;  ^*  and  they  don^t  smell." 

**  Don't  they  ?"  said  Mr.  Green,  and  thought 
to  hkaself,  '^  that  is  more  than  I  can  say  of 
you,  my  young  friend;"  but  ho  kept  the 
thayght  to  himself,  being  rather  eccentnc,  and 
not  wisihmg  to  hurt  the  match4>oy'a  feeling^. 
AU  tins  tioM  Mr.  Greon  had  hald  the  bun- 


and  they  don't  smell,**  repeated  the  bOT, 
blowing  his  little  chilled  hands.  Still  lb. 
Green  did  not  speak,  for  his  mind  was  fut 
away  in  some  hypothetical  match-factory,  calr 
culating  the  imaginary  wages  somebody  nmit 
get  for  making  matches  to  sell  at  eighteen- 
pence  a  dozen,  and  not  smell. 

**  Warranted  to  keep  and  to  bum  freely," 
broke  in  the  boy,  who  put  his  best  foot  for- 
ward, beginning  to  think  his  chance  of  a  nle 
growing  slim. 

**  But  I  do  not  want  a  dozen,"  our  gentic- 
man  said,  rousing  himself:  ^^lamsuie  half 
the  quantity  is  enough  to  set  me  on  fire  a 
dozen  times*  Give  me  a  couple  of  boxes — 
here  is  sixpence  for  you ;"  and  tendering  the 
boy  a  shilling,  asked  him  for  the  change. 

The  boy*s  countenance,  which  had  began 
to  brighten,  fell  again :  he  had  no  change,  he 
had  not  sold  anything  that  morning. 

**  Never  mind,"  said  easy  Mr.  Green ;  "  yon 
can  bring  it  me  to*morrow ;  you  will  find  ne 
here  at  about  this  hour.  What  is  your  name  f" 
The  boy  told  him  Peter,  departing  joyftally 
with  professions  of  promptitude:  and  Mr. 
Green  got  up  to  saunter  away,  when  his  friend 
Smart,  who  had  been  a  silent  spectator  of  the 
scene,  left  off  contemplating  his  boot-tips^  and 
called  after  him:  "I  say,  Jerry,  what  made 
you  give  that  boy  a  shilling  for  two  boseat 
They  are  dear  enough  at  sixpence." 

**I  gave  him  only  sixpence,"  replied  ov 
easy  fnend;  **he  is  to  bring  the  change  to- 
morrow." 

*' Surely  yon  do  not  expect  to  see  that  boy 
again?" 
'^I  positively  do,"  was  the  oniet  r^ly. 
"  I  bet  you  a  hat  you  don't 
"Done I"  and  '*donel"  foUowed  in  qniek 
suocesrion ;  and  the  friends  parted. 

We  were  standing  that  afternoon  at  the  oev- 
ner  ot  X  Street,  with  the  same  feelings  of  ftr- 
lomncss  that  take  hold  of  some  unfortunate 
overland  pilgrim  to  California  when  he  comes 
to  a  rapid  stream,  the  Mormons  in  poseession 
of  the  ferry,  the  fare  asked  five  dollars,  and 
the  gentleman  having  ^pent  his  last  effigy  of 
our  giorioas  eagle  done  in  gold  at  the  ferry  of 
the  day  previous :  or  with  the  foelinea  of  a 
very  youAg  man  at  a  party,  who  staiwla  in  a 
knot  of  other  very  young  men,  and  is  dying 
to  go  up  to  that  splendid  girl  Miss  Peaoook; 
only  Miss  Peacock  sits  at  tibe  other  end  of  the 
room,  and  the  very  young  man  would  have  to 
traverse  a  howling  desert  to  get  to  her,  whith 
he  dare  not  do  for  his  life.  There  we  stood, 
staring  across  impassable  Broadway,  with  a 
number  of  other  individuals,  whose  broartp 
were  filled  with  the  same  wishes  which  a^li^ 
ted  our  own.  We  all  wanted  to  cross  Broad- 
way, and  accumulate  as  little  mad  and  break 
as  few  ribs  as  possible.    On  the  other  ehore 
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itood  our  counterparts,  lifting  their  umbrellas 
to  heaven,  and  presenting  a  true  picture  oi 
tife;  they  would  have  given  anything  to  stand 
where  we  stood,  and  we  as  eagerly  desired  to 
be  where  they  wer«.    All  in  vain.    Kipp  and 
Brown,  Broadway  and  49 Ih  Street,  Tompkin^s 
Square  and  Union  Square* — all  rolled  by  like 
the  roaring  and  restless  waves  of  the  sea ; 
coming  up  to  scatter  in  different  directions 
upon  the  shores  of  up-town,  and  rolling  down 
again  to  be  reunited  into  the  bosom  of  South- 
ferry  .t    But  there  is  a  sudden  lull,  and  every- 
body looks  at  his  or  her  neighbour,  as  if  to 
say :    "  Now    then  1"    Everybody    does    it ; 
everybody  gets  across.    Did  we  say  every- 
body got  safely  across  ?    We  are  safely  ashore 
OB   the   side-walk,  and    look   round.    No; 
everybody  has  not  got  across  safely.    Looking 
rnUr  ftt  the  big  ships,  the  omnibuses,  a  poor 
fittle  match-boy  has  neglected  to  dodge  the 
schooners  and  sloops  of  this  perilous  element, 
and  has  been  run  over  by  a  butcher's  cart, 
and  his  modest  wares  scattered  all  over  the 
street.    The  driver  swears  awfully,  and  goes 
od;  a   crowd   assembles;  a   compassionate 
working-man  lifts  the  boy  up,  and  carries  him 
to  the  nex  t  drug-store.    (We,  with  some  other 
gentlemen,  would  have  been  glad  to  do  it,  but 
could  not  on  account  of  our  clothes.)    The 
door  closes;  the  crowd    flattens  its  noses 
against  the  window;  we  cannot  get  in  to 
help ;  we  have  not  the  time  to  wait,  for  the 
printer's  devil  is  after  us ;  so  we  wend  our 
way  down  town,  thinking  of  the  poor  little 
Mow! 

The  following  morning  found  Mr.  Green  in 
the  same  place  and  position  we  have  described 
fai  the  beginning;  and  being  intently  engaged 
upon  the  Tribune,  he  did  not  observe  a  very 
small  boy,  a  very  speck  of  a  boy,  eyeing  him 
wistfully,  evidently  trying  to  attract  his  atten- 
tion ;  but  in  vain,  for  he  was  so  smsiL    At 
last,  the  miniature  edition  of  humanity  made 
SQch  a  discordant  noise  with  the  creaking 
docir,  that  somebody  ordered  him,  in  a  stern 
voice,  *•  to  dearout,^*  when  Mr.  Qreen,  think- 
ing vaguely  he  had  seen  him  before,  beckoned 
to  the'  child ;  for  a  child  it  was,  such  as  ought 
to  have  been  in  a  nursery,  under  the  guardian 
care  of  a  mother.    What  need  to  describe 
bimt    Was  he  not  the.  reduced  eflSgy  of  our 
friend  Peter  f    The  same  blue  toes,  the  same 
btne  hands,  and  the  same  intelligent  honest 
eires.    But^  alas  I  such  wo  looking  out  of  a 
fbn  little  face,  on  which  tears  had  made  chan- 
nels in  the  incrustations.    Mr.  Green  was 
making  up  his  tLind,  to  save  further  trouble, 
that  the  apparition  before  him  must  be  the 
ttme  Peter  from  whom  he  had  bought  the 
Mtohes  the  day  previous,  who  had  shrunk 
•ad  dwindled  overnight — possibly  from  cold, 
probably  from  hunger — ^and  who  had  now 

^Haoifi  of  omoibiu  lines  in  New  York. 
Hhe  lower  end  of  Broadway  towards  the  biy. 


come  back  to  bring  the  change.  But  this 
idea  struck  hitn  as  too  absurd ;  lor  how  could 
such  a  Tom  Thumb  sell  anything,  and  where 
was  his  basket?  While  these  reflections 
passed  vaguely  across  the  mirror  of  Mr.  Green's 
mind,  Peter  junior  has  been  diving  diligently 
into  the  recesses  of  his  garments,  and  finally, 
after  sundry  attempts,  brought  out  of  the 
side-pocket  of  his  jacket,  which  was  on  a  level 
wiih  his  calf,  three  distinct  copper  coins, 
which  he  tendered  to  Mr.  Green.  "  Is  yon 
the  gemman  what  Peter  owes  sixpence  to?" 

'*Yes,  my  lad;  I  am  the  man,"  was  the 
reply. 

"  Peter  hasn't  got  sixpence — Peter'g  gone, 
and  was  rund  over  by  a  buss — and  lost  bis 
basket,  and  his  cap — and  broke  his  leg,  and 
broke  his  arm ;  and  Peter — is — so  o-o-o  o— 
ill "  (here  the  child  broke  out  into  an  uncon- 
trollable fit  of  crying;)  and  three — cents — Is 
all— he's  got" 

"  The  deuce  l"  exclaimed  Mr.  Green,  jump- 
ing up ;  "  where  do  you  live  ?" 

''  Little  Rum  Street,  Mud  Alley,"  sobbed 
the  child. 

**Come  along,  then;"  and  not  waiting  to 
hear  Mr.  Smart's  sneer  of  "A  very  likely 
story,  my  verdant  friend,"  he  was  out  of  the 
room,  had  called  a  carriage,  and  was  on  his 
charitable  mission  with  little  Joe  by  the  time 
Mr.  Smart  had  finished  his  sentence. 

The  carriage  stopped  before  one  of  tho^a 
archways  abounding  in  that  part  of  our  dty, 
and  always  denoting  filth,  drunkenness,  and 
abject  poverty.    The  child  led  the  way  up  the 
alley,  ascended  a  few  broken  steps,  entered  a 
doorless  hall,  passed  through  it  to  the  yard, 
;ind  descending  into  what  appeared  to  be  only 
a  hole,  but  which  had,  on  nearer  inspection, 
some  steps,  opened  the  door  of  a  low  davk 
cellar.    When  Mr.   Green's  eves  had  be^ 
accustomed  to  the  darkness,  which  a  tallow- 
candle,  stuck  in  a  bottle,  just  made  visible,  he 
saw  in  a  comer,  stretched  upon  a  straw  mat- 
tress, his  little  acquaintance  of  yesterday ; 
but  oh  t  how  changed :  the  pinched  &ce  neanj 
livid,  with  here  and  there  a  bit  of  a  lock. of 
hair  glued  to  it  by  the  cold  perspiration ;  ^e 
little  body,  with  its  bandaged  limbs,  nation- 
less, and  a  low  groan  now  and  then,  all  the 
evidence  of  life.    The  fumitnre  of  this  abode 
of  human  beings  consisted  of  a  broken  taMe 
and  a  three-legged  stool.     Upon  the  latter  sat 
a  poor  woman  rocking  herself,  to  and  fro,  with 
the  peouliar  motion  of  grie£    She   was  a 
neighbor,  she  said,  poor  enough  herself,  the 
Lord  knew.    The  parents  of  the  chikiren  bsd 
come  out  a  year  ago  from  the  old  coun^, 
poor  decent  people,  with  three  little  ones»  and 
fine  children  they  were :  the  mother  never 
got  oyer  the  ship-fever  contracted  on  the  ft^ 
sage,  and  soon  left  them  for  a  better  place, 
taking  the  baby  with  her,  which  was  a  mer- 
cy;  and  after  the  father,  a  hard-working, 
steady  man,  had  been  killed  by  a  iall  from  a 
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building,  a  neighbor  propose]  to  take  Peter, 
sending  Joe  to  Randall's  Island.*    But  Peter 
had  refused  to  leave  little  Joe,  and  scraping 
together  a  small  sum  by  the  sale  of  their  few 
effects,   bad  bought  his  bumble  wares,  and 
manfully,  with  a  big  heart  in  his  little  body, 
through  heat  and  cold,  through  hunger  and 
thirst,    pursued    his    calling,    making  just 
enough,  with  what  help  the  poor  neighbors 
could  give,  to  keep  body  and  soul  together. 
He  was  a  fine  lad  indeed,  a  good  lad,  with 
sense  above  his  years;   and  now  it  was  all 
over.    The  doctor — good,  kind  gentleman,  he 
had  stayed  with  him  and  sent  medicine — said 
he  could  not  be  moved  to  the  hospital,  where 
they  oueht  to  have  taken  him  at  first ;  and, 
Indeed,  there  was  no  use  in  moving  him,  for 
he  was  sinking  fast  since  morning.    Green 
had  listened  in  silent  horror  to  so    much 
misery  so  quietly  told,  and  whether  it  was 
from  the  damp  cold  or  the  foul  stifling  atmos- 
phere, he  felt  too  sick  at 'heart  to  speak.  Just 
Uien  the  boy  opened  his  sunken  eyes,  and  our 
frit  nd  bending  over  him,  a  flicker  of  recog- 
nition passed  over  his  face.     "I — ^had — not 
—got — the — money.      I — lost — it — all,"    he 
muttered  punfully,  pushing  out  each  word 
with  an  effort 

"  Neyer  mind  the  money,  my  poor  bov," 
struggled  out  Green,  something  hard  and  ary 
in  his  throat  choking  him.  "  You  must  get 
better.  I  will  take  care  of  you  and  of  little 
Joe,  and  you  shall  be  cold,  and  hungry,  and 
naked  no  more ;  and  you  shall  get  better,  if 
care  can  do  it"  Alas !  little  Peter  was  be- 
yond the  neglect  of  the  hardened  and  the 
€are  of  the  kind  of  this  world.  A  smile  stole 
softly  over  his  features — he  seemed  to  com- 
prehend.    *^  Thank   you — ^little   Joe — thank 

you — I — bad — not — got — the  " The  smile 

mdcd,  the  eyes  look^  fixed  and  elassy  ;  one 
deep  sigh  followed  by  an  unmistiuuible  rigid- 
ness  of  features,  told  that  the  child's  troubles 
were  over.  Green  fairly  burst  into  tears.  He 
closed  the  eyes,  and  stood  long  and  thought- 
fully over  the  body,  then  leaving  money  and 
directions,  he  took  little  Joe's  hand  and  left 
the  place. 

"What  about  the  hat?"  cried  Jim  Smart, 
meeting  our  friend  a  few  days  afterwards  at 
the  Universe.  **  Guess  you  may  give  me  an 
order  on  Genu  ;t  suppose  you  won't  8«e  your 
match-boy  and  your  sixpence  any  more." 

"  No,"  replied  Green  gravely ;  **  I  shall  not 
see  the  boy  any  more — he  lies  under  the 
snow  in  Greenwood {  His  body  was  wretched, 
miserable,  and  neglected  enough  here  below ; 
**  but,"  he  added  with  emphasis,  "  his  little 
soul  is  now  incense  before  God. — Good  morn- 
ing, Mister  Smart ;  I  am  leaving  town." 


CHRISTMAS. 

Christinas  I  where  is  thy  laughter  gone  ? 
The  merry  viora  gladsome  tone, 
And  all  the  revelry  thine  oirn, 
Whither  all  past  away? 

The  table  for  the  feast  is  spread. 
Where  holly  with  its  berries  red. 
And  Laaristina^s  pearl-crofrnM  head. 
Fur  decorate  the  board : 

And,  lo  I  with  song  and  carol  gay, 
The  minstrels  throng  in  time  away. 
To  usher  in  the  holiday. 

And  bid  bUihe  Chriatmas,  haill 

Bat,  Christmas!  thou  art  changed  to  me, 

And  sad  is  now  thy  revelry. 

And  smiles  thev  welcome  wont  to  be, 

Are  changed  to  moumfal  tears! 

**  The  same  and  not  the  same,"  thy  brow 
The  fimeral  cypress  garlands,  now, 
And  melancholy  claims  the  vow. 

To  mirth  that^  erst  was  given. 

While  as  the  social  board  is  spread. 
The  buried,  and  the  ''  living  deaeT— 
The  abeent~by  remembrance  led. 
The  vacant  seat  resame  I 

Alas!  alas!  of  what  avail 
Tby  gambols  now — thy  merry  tale. 
While  aching  memory  lifts  the  vei)^ 
And  by-gone  days  restores. 

Days  of  unclouded  radiance  gone ; 
The  dead  to  bappjer  regions  flown! 
The  living  that  we  gaze  not  on  I — 

Perchance  no  more  may  see. 

Christmas !  the  tributary  tear 
Is  all,  alas  I  now  greets  thee  here ; 
The  laugh,  the  revel,  and  the  cheer^ 
For  ever  past  away  t 


■#•  » 


Pedantry  crams  oar  heads  with  learned  lumber 
and  takes  out  oar  brains  to  make  room  for  it 


*Lam  Arms  where  the  orpbans  of  New  York  are 
maintained. 

tA  celebrated  hatter. 

)Tbe  larger  oemetcry  near  New  York. 


A  shrug  often  takes  awav  a  mao^s  character  as 
effectually  as  the  most  ddanuitory  obeervation. 

The  loss  of  a  friend  is  like  that  of  a  limb;  time 
may  heal  the  anguish  of  the  wound,  bat  the  lorn 
cannot  be  repaired. 

Pleasure  owes  its  greatest  seat  to  anticipatk» 
The  promise  of  a  shilUnff  fiddle  will  keep  a  school 
boy  happy  for  a  year.  The  tan  connected  with 
its  possession  will  not  last  an  hour.  Now,  what 
is  true  of  schoolboys  is  eqaolly  trae  of  men ;  all 
they  differ  in,  lain  the  priee  of  their  fiddles. 

Advantage  ia  a  better  soldier  than  rashnean 
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A  PEDESTRIAN  EXCURSION.* 

BT  ▲  MXDIOAL  STUDXHT. 
PAEI    UU     BOB    white's    XZTBA01U>[R1.R7  STORY. 

Now,  one  Thursday — when  as  Qsual,  on  that  day, 
t  quoram  of  this  committee  were  assembled 
in  the  library  of  the  college  for  the  dispatch  of 
leadcmical  basiness — it  was  represented  to  them 
in  proper  form  by  Mr.  Wbyte  that  the  parish  of 
Drittenbrook  had  not  up  to  that  time  been  made 
the  scene  of  any  of  those  crusades  agunst  the 
Paynim,  ignorance.  The  scheme  worked  adnu- 
rably.  A  note  was  immediately  made  of  the 
&et.  The  clergyman  of  the  parish  was  written 
to,  and  an  anxious  acquiescence  was  received  by 
return  ofpost^ 

It  was  next  Sunday  announced  in  the  church, 
between  services,  that  on  the  ensuing  Saturday 
erening,  a  popular  lecture,  illustrated  by  interest- 
ing experiments,  on  the  suljects  of  electricity 
galvanism  and  magnetism,  would  be  delivered  by 

Professor*— ^  of  Soandsonian  University, 

•Misted  by  Mr.  Robert  Whyte,  B.  A  The  min- 
ister, moreoves,  took  occasion  earnestly  to  re- 
commend the  attendance  of  the  members  of  his 
floek,  especially  the  more  youthful,  assuring 
them  that  he  considered  it  not  only  folly  but 
Mtnal  sin  in  any  one  to  let  pass,  unturned  to 
iccottnt,  the  smallest  opportunity  of  adding  to 
his  knowledge. 

On  the  important  Saturday,  big  with  the  fiate  of 
Bob  Whyte  and  of  Drittenbrook,  behold  us  em- 
bazked  in  a  capacious  hackney-carriage — the 
Professor,  his  assistant,  and  myself.  In  the  bottom 
of  the  vehicle,  on  itsroof^  and  secured  behind  and 
before  it,  were  numerous  boxes  containing  the 
apparatus  and  materials  wherewith  were  to  be 
effected  the  experiments  that  were  to  make  science 
lovely  in  the  eyes  of  the  wonderbg  natives,  while 
the  diseonrse  that  was  to  pour  instruction  over 
their  minds  slumbered  in  the  old  gentleman's  coat- 
pocket 

Bob  was  now  attired  in  a  dress  suited  to  a 
phikMophic  character ;  myself  even  sported  a  long- 
tailed  garment  of  sacerdotal  hue;  my  long  locks 
too  I  had  shorn,  and  he  had  shaved  his  whiskers, 
to  that  it  would  have  been  a  wonder,  if  in  us  the 
worthies  had  identified  the^forlom  victims  they 
had  so  unmercifully  served  out 

An  exeellent  dinner  we  found  prepared  for  us 
it  the  parsonage,  the  clergyman  presiding;  and 
to  our  infinite  satiefaction,  thera  we  beheld  the 
mgnates  of  the  village,  vis— the  bhcksmith. 


'Oontinned  firon  p^e  9Q,  vol,  ^-eonctttded 
TOU  IT,— M 


butcher,  grocer  and  exciseman,  each  attired  in  a 
well-brushed  black  coat,  and  lookiag  as  sedate  as 
became  elder  of  the  parish  and  chief  citizens  of 
Drittenbrook. 

And  here  let  me  digress  for  one  moment  to 
inform  you,  reader,  who  may  have  been  born 
under  a  more  southerly  parallel,  that  every 
Scotchman  has  a  black  coat.  This  garment  ho 
and  his  good  wife  cherish  with  most  parental 
assiduity,  it  being  only  used  for  the  more  solemn 
religious  ceremonials  and  funerals,  on  which  occa- 
sions it  is  brought  forth  from  its  drawer,  and  after 
undergoing  a  thorough  process  of  rubbing  down, 
is  donned  with  a  singular  feeling  of  pride  and  in- 
dependence. The  possession  of  this  important 
piece  of  raiment  confers  respeccability,  and  no 
man  is  so  degraded  as  the  Caledonian  who,  how- 
ever poor,  is  destitute  of  a  decent  black  coat 
wherein  to  follow  his  kinsman  to  the  grave.  But 
to  nobody  is  it  more  absolutely  a  nne  qua  rum 
than  to  one  holding  the  high  ecclesiastical  dignity 
of  an  elder  in  the  church.  Who  could  reverence 
an  elder  in  a  blue  dress-coat,  with  Brummagem 
buttons  f 

Our  worthy  professor  soon  became  quite  at 
home  with  his  companions,  and  with  uncommon 
spirit  discussed  at  once  dinner,  politics,  the  crops, 
trade,  and  questions  of  doctrinal  dispute.  As  for 
his  two  followers,  we  made  an  early  retreat,  and 
proceeded  to  the  church  to  put  in  order  our 
maehineiy  for  the  evening  leoture. 

A  couple  of  large  tables  had  been  raised  in 
front  of  the  pulpit,  on  which  we  set  in  order  an 
imposing  array  of  electrical,  voltuc,  and  magnet- 
ic apparatus,  glittering  in  all  its  mystic  splendor 
of  crystal  and  brass.  Around  the  font  we  suspen- 
ded several  striking  diagrams  gorgeous  with 
cabalistic  Unes  and  figures  of  crimson,  blue,  and 
yellow,  while  we  had  in  readiness  a  big  bottle  of 
sulphuric  add,  wherewith  to  set  in  action  our  gal- 
vanic battery  whenever  it  might  be  required. 

Our  preparations  had  hardly  been  completed 
when  the  audience  began  to  assemble,  and  in 
another  hour  the  church  was  crowded :  a  most 
motley  assemblage  it  appeared  certainly,  but  all 
very  quiet  and  decorous. 

Then  the  magnates  who  had  fimned  them- 
selves into  what  they  styled  a  committee, 
entered,  and  we  rejoiced  to  see  among  them  the 
whole  of  our  assailants.  These  were  accommoda- 
ted with  elevated  seats  around  the  tables,  where 
they  sat,  looUng  as  demure  as  any  owls,  the 
admhration  of  the  good  folks  below  seeming  to  be 
divided  between  them  and  the  mysterious  display 
on  the  tables. 

At  length  the  lecture  began,  and  for  a  full  hour 
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and  a  half  it  lasted.  The  professor  was  in  excel- 
lent spirits,  and  harangued  in  beantifnl  style. 
We,  again,  were  as  alert  as  cats,  and  went  through 
the  experiments  (the  mannal  performance  of  which 
was  our  especial  duty)  with  unexampled  effect. 
The  applause  was  unbounded,  and  our  satis- 
faction proportionate.  At  length  the  speaker's 
wind  and  matter  were  both  exhausted,  and  he 
brought  his  discourse  to  a  conclusion. 

The  audience  now  began  slowlj  to  make  their 
way  to  the  doors,  while  our  friends  round  the  table, 
rising  to  their  feet,  began,  with  &ces  of  the  ut- 
most sagacity,  to  handle,  examine,  and  remark 
upon  the  various  pieces  of  apparatus  wherewith 
they  had  seen  such  astonishing  feats  performed. 

My  companion  was  all  actiyity  and  attention ; 
from  one  to  another  he  went,  and  explained  with 
the  utmost  courtesy  the  uses  and  mode  of  action 
of  the  different  implements,  whilst  they  listened, 
quite  charmed  with  his  manner,  and  their  interest 
intensely  excited  by  the  arrange  phenomena  he 
was  bringing  before  their  minds. 

A  slight  shock  from  the  Leyden  jar  he  first 
afforded  them ;  from  that  he  led  their  attention 
to  the  voltaic  pUe,  putting  to  their  tongues  the 
wires  from  the  two  poles,  to  let  them  experienee 
the  remarkable  taste  produced  in  the  mouth  by 
the  passage  of  the  fluid.  Then  he  set  before 
them  the  novel  and  striking  electro-magnetic 
machine,  and  at  length  prevailed  upon  them  to 
submit  to  its  influence. 

Now,  reader,  who  perhaps  may  not  have  minute 
and  critical  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  this 
engine,  let  me  inform  you  that  the  sensation  pro- 
duced by  it,  is  at  flrst  rather  a  pleasurable  thrill  in 
the  arms  of  the  person  under  its  action.  But  an 
essential  part  of  the  ailair,  at  least  in  the  form 
we  had  it,  is  a  small  bit  of  crooked  wire,  like  a 
staple,  which  being  inserted  into  two  cups  of  mer- 
cury, by  establishing  a  communication  between 
them  and  producing  a  new  channel  for  the  myste- 
rious fluid,  instantly  changes  the  above  gentle 
thrill  into  an  excruciating  tugging  and  wrenching 
at  the  nerves,  to  which  the  most  violent  shock 
from  a  common  nine-jar  electric  battery  is  little 
more  than  as  a  playful  fillip  from  your  lady^s  fan. 
In  fact,  it  seems  as  if  your  arms  were  about  to  be 
torn  frpm  their  sockets,  and  your  backbone  split 
fnto  two. 

And  the  best  of  the  fiin  is  that  the  luckless 
wight  who  is  undergoing  the  agony  cannot  rid 
himself  of  its  cause,  but,  in  spite  of  himself  with 
frantie  dutch,  grasps  convulsively  the  metallic 
flinders  through  which  the  current  passes  into 
his  hands,  all  that  he  has  the  power  to  do  being 
to  gasp  out  spasmodically,  "  Murder  T' 


I  may  state  that  the  whole  proceeding,  if  pro- 
perty conducted,  is  quite  harmless,  the  pain  cea- 
sing the  moment  the  machine  is  stopped. 

Mr.  Whyte,  therefore,  when  he  had  them  all 
nicely  arranged  sbout  the  instrument,  at  the  han- 
dle of  which  I  was  officiating,  and  when  they  had 
for  some  moments,  with  fiices  expressive  of  satis- 
faction, remarked  upon  the  strange  and  peculiar 
sensation  they  were  experiencing,  on  a  sudden 
made  with  his  off  eyelid  a  signal  which  I  was 
immediately  on  the  alert  to  obey.  At  once  I 
slipped  the  crooked  wire  into  the  two  cups,  and 
whirled  the  wheel  with  my  whole  strength  and 
activity. 

Thereupon,  the  mifortnnate  vietkns  began  to 
cut  the  most  surprising  and  original  capers,  fling- 
ing their  limbs  out  at  an  amasmg  rate,  and 
twistmg  their  frames  about  into  aH  sorts  of  con- 
tortions. The  group  of  Laocoon  gives  but  a  Aunt 
idea  of  their  attitades  or  their  distress.  Tfaey 
struggled  and  plunged  about  as  if  seven  devils 
possessed  them ;  threw  oat  cheir  arms  and  legs ; 
puffed  and  panted,  and  made  convulsive  attempts 
to  cry  out  for  help  or  mercy,  which  came  to  the 
ear  only  as  inarticidate  gasping  roars.  The  water 
gushed  into  thor  starting  eyes,  the  sweat  poured 
over  their  faces,  but,  with  an  endnring  remem- 
brance of  our  own  bruises,  I  turned  the  eraak 
with  only  increased  vigor  and  good  wi& 

But  aH  this  time  my  companion  was  anything 
but  idle.  He  got  holdjof  a  cloth,  which  he  made 
dripping  wet  with  the  add  I  have  alluded  to; 
then,  going  round  behind  them  whilst  they  were 
unconscious  of  anything  ssve  the  racking  of  their 
joints,  thoroughly  damped  all  their  black  coats 
with  the  cdornshanging  liquid.  Then,  flying  to 
me  with  an  appearance  of  the  utmost  anxiety 
and  concern,  he  stopped  my  operations  just  aa 
the  burly  grocer  frinted  away  firom  exhaustion. 
He  was  profuse  in  his  apologies  for  the  untoward 
circumstance,  laying  the  whde  blame  upon  the 
little  bit  of  whre,  whidi  he  assured  them  had  oom- 
pletdy  deranged  the  machine.  He  eould  not 
sufficiently  express  his  regret  at  the  acdde&t ; 
and  severely  elided  me  for  my  carelessness,  while 
I  stood  by  with  aspect  contrite,  as  beeame  one 
corrected. 

As  for  the  poor  creatures,  they  dropped  into 
the  nearest  seats,  and  began  to  wipe  the  perspi- 
ration firom  their  fiuses  and  hands.  But  be,  witih 
the  most  attentive  politeness,  immediately  diree* 
ted  them  to  a  basin  hard  by,  which  might  b« 
supplied  from  a  jug  beside  it,  oontaining  a  dear 
liquid  quite  like  water.  This  was  a  strong  splotioB 
of  nitrate  of  silver  (the  sabstance  which  oonstitntea 
markkig-ink,)  and  the  resdt  was,  that  four  d 
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tbem  wtsfaed  their  fiicea,  and  all  of  them  their 
hands,  in  the  jet-produdng  compoand. 

Aaaoon  as  they  had  reoovered  themeelTes  from 
the  stunning  effects  of  their  experiment,  they  got 
up,  took  their  hats,  and,  wishing  us  a  humble 
**  Good  night,**  went  hastily  away,  with  gait  mar- 
vellously dejected,  remarking  that  we  and  our 
machines  (which  might  the  devil  oonfound)  were 
anything  but  **  canny  "  for  honest  folks  to  have 
to  deal  wirh,  taking  in  with  heedless  ears  oar  re- 
peatedly urged  apologies  and  expressions  of  regret 
No  sooner  were  they  out  of  the  bailding  than 
Bob  and  I,  with  wonderful  dispatoh,  began  to 
pack  away  our  apparatus  in  the  readiest  way  we 
could ;  for  the  thoughts  of  the  vengeful  nature  of 
the  Drittenbrookians  filled  our  minds,  and  sym- 
pathetks  aches  began  to  rise  in  the  bones  of  our 
memory. 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  they  were  all  stowed 
away  (with  some  damage  certainly)  and  secured 
about  the  carriage  which  stood  close  by  the  gate* 
Into  this  vehicle  he  forthwith  hurried  the  pro- 
fessor, who  was  solacing  himself  with  a  glass  of 
wine  with  the  parson  in  the  vestry,  and,  himself 
mounting  the  box,  took  the  reins,  and  urged  the 
two  hacks  to  their  extremeet  speed,  never  relax- 
mg  the  pace  tiU  we  reached  the  roadside  ale-house 
I  have  alluded  to. 
Bat  the  fiin  was  not  yet  over. 
On  the  following  Monday  we  were  again  In  the 
apparatus-room.    The   professor   was  with  us, 
ananging  some  lenses  for  an  optical  instrument, 
part  oi  which  was  likewise  under  tbe  hands  of  my 
chum,  whilst  I  stood  by,  in  reepectfUl  rilence 
boking  on.    On  hearing  a  carriage  draw  up  in 
front  6t  the  bailding,  the  professor,  whb  was  near 
i  window,  looked  out,  and  suddenly  started  up, 
crying*— 

*'  Red  coats  I  Bless  me,  Mr.  Whyte,  Fm  mista- 
ken if  this  is  not  Colonel  Qneerfia  and  his  officers 
come  to  viow  the  UniveTsity  1  Run  and  receive 
them-«ahoir  them  to  the  museum  iirst,  while  I 
natoha  moment  to  make  myself  deoent.  N0I 
it  caB*t  be ;  they  hate  round  hats :  it  must  be 
fportsmeD— foxhunters,  1*11  be  bound,  come  to 
present  ns  with  some  rare  speeimen  in  their  pecn* 
Ear  lin»»-Hui  extraordinary  fox,  or  a  oub  with  a 
head  in  pkoe  of  a  tail-^" 

C'  A  cubm  equation,*'  whispered  Bob,  attempt* 
ing  tho  pan  matfaeMatical.) 

— *'  Or  something  of  thit  eoii— but  It's  aU  the 
ime:  ran^wt'and  sh^hr  them  this  way."- 

ButiiewnBaatf  cipated,  ferpreeentiy,  navshaiied 
ifeog  the  panages  by  the  ^lekeeper  of  the  insM^ 
ttttloe,  tbey  apprioeebed  the  rooai  where  we  were^ 
•adiE  the  doer  being  opened^  in  they 


And  now  a  spectacle  presented  itself,  which 
set  the  old  profeseor^s  wits  altogether  abroad, 
utterlyconfounding  his  ideas  for  a  space,  during 
which  he  stood  with  his  hands  behind  his  back, 
gazing  bUnkly  at  the  strangers,  with  features 
expressive  of  amazement,  strong  curiosity,  and 
complete  **  nonplussation  **^8omebody  coined 
this  word,  not  I) — apparently  unwitting  what  to 
say,  or  how  to  say  it,  to  creatures  of  so  remarka- 
ble an  exterior. 

Never  in  my  life  was  I  witness  to  a  scene  so 
absurd  1 

Six  individuals  stood  before  us,  every  one  to 
appearance  in  greater  mental  tribulation  than  his 
neighbor,  and  all  evidently  as  much  at  a  loss  how 
to  begin  the  palaver  as  the  professor  himself. 
Four  of  them  had  fiuses  as  black  as  the  Prince  of 
Pandemonium's  waistcoat,  and  theur  red  lips  and 
white  eyes  appeared  to  grin  a  smile  at  their  own 
ludicrous  aspect,  which,  in  spite  of  a  misery  their 
sable  features  also  testified,  they  could  not  for 
their  Uves  suppress.  The  other  two  had  counte- 
nances of  a  piebald  complexion,  but  were  in  all 
other  respects  in  similar  plight  with  their  fellows. 

Every  one  sported  beneath  his  diabolic  physi- 
ognomy, a  snowy-white  neckcloth,  and  had  the 
upper  part  of  his  firame  enveloped  in  a  roomy 
broadflkirted  coat  of  the  brightest  crimson  hue, 
die  rest  of  the  apparel  conusting  of  various  ar^ 
des  of  more  or  less  rustic  description. 

They  stood  sliding  and  shifting  about,  winking 
and  whispering,  and  knocking  each  other*s  elbows, 
seemingly  at  a  ioss  who  should  be  spokesman 
now  forlornly  grinucing,  with  a  mixture  of  mirth 
anddisnuy,  as  they  looked  at  ea.*h  other,  anon 
giving  a  hurried  and  horrified  gluioe  at  what 
Uiey  could  perceive  of  their  own  exteriors. 

I  could  not  believe  my  eyes  at  first,  and  ae- 
knowledged  that  for  a  moment  I  shared  hi  the 
doubt  and  amaaement  of  the  professor ;  I  could 
hardly  conceive  that  our  scheme  could  have  been 
carried  to  such  ludicrous  perfection ;  but  when  I 
became  oogxisant  of  the  foil  truth,  I  own  that  the 
perspiration  came  out  on  my  brow,  and  I  felt 
dizzy  with  attempts  to  keep  down  the  shout  of 
hraghter  that  was  springing  to  my  mouth.  But  I 
had  to  give  way,  and  out  U  oame,  to  the  scandal- 
lAtiott  of  the  professor's  gravity,  who  joined  with 
complete  abandonment  in  the  **  gufikw,**  being 
seconded  by  Bob,  and  at  length  by  the  objecti 
themselves,  till  the  roof  echoed  again,  and  the 
glass  apparatafl  everywhere  about  quivered  and 
rang,  to  bvstafter  borst  of  vattHng  merriment 

Theteanranftom  oureyeb,and  holding  oer 
sidea,  we  Ml  against  Hie  Willi  andpUlarsof  tht 
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room,  till  the  worthy  proif,  after  many  attempts, 
raoceeding  in  a  frown,  came  out  with : 

"  This  is  too  absurd  I  My  good  people,  who 
VP  yon  f  why  do  yon  come  here — what  do  yon 
want  with  roe  f" 

**  Oh,  sir  I**  cried  one,  now  that  the  ice  was 
broken,  "  it*s  the  electricity ^the  shocks— ye  ken, 
that  hae  done  this  to  us.  IsnH  it  a  dreadAi*  sicht  ? 
We're  no  the  same  men.  Think  on  our  wi^es — 
they're  distracted ;  our  weans  are  terrified,  and 
ran  frae  as  to  hide  themselves ;  our  neighbours 
are  mad  wf  daffin,  and  hae  lost  a'  respec'  for  us. 
Look  at  this  noo." 

Here  he  glanced  with  piteous  ogle  over  his 
shoulder,  at  the  same  time  taming  half  round  to 
bring  to  bear  the  gloomy  red  of  his  back  full 
into  the  light,  when  the  strong  contrast  it  pre 
tented  to  his  sooty  physiognomy  was  richly  per- 
ceptible. 

**But  who  are  youf  that's  what  I  want  to 
know?" 

"  Wo  are  the  governors  of  the  Drittenbrook 
Literary  and  Scientific  Institute." 

*'0h,  the  deuce  you  arel  And  what  do  you 
want  coming  here  in  this  ridiculous  masquerade?' 
"  We  want  you  to  change  us  again — to  take 
your  cantrip  off  us.  We  have  been  to  the  minis- 
ter for  a  vf ord  o'  prayer,  but  deil  a  bit  the  better 
are  we.  Oh,  sir  I  for  guidsake,  take  your  appar- 
awtus,  and  mak'  us  as  we  were  before." 

"  My  good  friends,  I  am  altogether  at  a  loss  to 
understand  what  you  would  be  at.  Mr.  Whyte, 
can  you  ezplam  this  strange  phenomenon?" 

Bob  Why te^ thus  called  upon  for  an  explana- 
tion, took  his  Jacobin  club  from  a  nail  where  it 
hung,  and  catching  up  an  old  box  from  a  comer, 
marched  up  to  the  metamorphosed  heroes  of  Drit- 
lenbrook.  Then  staring  them  full  In  the  face,  and 
dramming  upon  the  bottom  of  the  box,  he  com- 
menced whistling,  with  ear-piercing  loudness  and 
amazing  glee,  the  identical  tune  that  had  erewhile 
drawn  upon  him  their  direct  hostility,  while  the 
professor  looked  on  in  astonishment  at  this  unac- 
eoontable  prank  of  his  assistant,  which  he  was  as 
much  at  a  loss  to  understand  as  he  had  been  to 
see  through  the  other  events  of  the  day. 

Bat  their  conduct  was  no  less  remarkable. 
They  started,  looked  at  one  another,  then  at  once 
the  recollection  and  identification  of  my  chum 
and  myself  seemed  to  come  upon  all  their  minds 
with  a  simultaneous  stroke.  The  sound  of  his 
whistling  entered  like  iron  into  their  souls,  and, 
as  more  loudly  and  more  elearly  still  he  poured 
the  absurd  melody  upon  their  ears,  they  turned 
with  erest-fiillen  and  humiliated  demeanor,  and, 
wotftally  sighing^  marehed in. Indian  file  one  after 


the  other  out  of  the  room,  unconsciously  keeping 
time  to  the  cadence.  As  they  went  along  the 
passage,  we  sent  after  them  a  farewell  peal  of 
laughter  that  must  have  sounded  in  their  ears  like 
the  hiss  of  old  Drary  in  those  of  an  author  whose 
larce  is  damned. 

Then  running  to  the  window,  we  saw  them 
enter  the  old  rickety  post-wagon  in  which  they 
had  come,  amid  the  admiration  and  entertain- 
ment of  a  group  of  passers-by  who  halted  around 
them,  unable  to  make  out  for  dear  life  who  or 
what  such  strange  looking  creatures  could  be. 

"  Mr.  Whyte,"  said  the  professor,  turning  to  as 
with  more  anger  than  I  ever  before  beheld  np<m 
his  countenance,  **  I  am  afraid  this  is  some  prae- 
tical  joke  of  yours.  Ton  have  been  aliasing 
yourself  at  the  expense  of  these  poor  people,  X 
trust  that  the  next  thing  of  the  kind  yon  play 
off,  you  will  have  better  taste  than  to  involve  in 
it  me  of  all  the  people  in  the  world.  As  the 
thing  is,  if  it  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  oom- 
mittee  of  managers,  I  would  not  guarantee  yoor 
continuing  to  hold  your  situation  in  the  oniver- 
sity." 

But  a  few  days  after,  when  he  came  down 
quietly  to  the  workshop  to  enjoy  his  pipe.  Bob 
explained  to  him  the  whole  circumstance^  from 
beginning  to  end,  when  he  laughed  heartily,  and 
averred  that  the  only  thing  that  excited  his  won- 
der was,  how  luck  had  seemed  in  everything  so 
much  to  comcide  with  our  wishes. 

As  for  the  sufferers,  I  nerer  saw  them  again. 
I  haTe  been  informed,  however,  that  the  cHisens 
of  Brittenbrook  since  then  hsTO  become  remarii- 
able  for  dyility  to  strangers,  and  that  the  tone 
and  song  aUnded  to  hate  oeased  to  possess  the 
power  of  exciting  thdr  wrath,  but  rather  seem 
to  have  acquired  a  tendency  quite  the  contrary 
way. 

Reader,  forgive  the  digressire  and  unooonected 
nature  of  this  paper.  It  is  like  the  excorslon, 
and  describes  a  production  of  youth — ^rague,  ex- 
traragant,  without  rule,  and  hardly  with  reason. 
Yet  I  cannot  consider,  that,  if  chastened  under 
a  regular  plan,  it  would  be  pleasing  to  yon  in 
perusal-^I  know  it  would  not  haTe  beea  to  me 
in  its  oomposition.  Its  style  Is  as  oar  waader- 
ings  were«-now  wfld  in  its  fun,  again  melting  In 
its  sorrow,  anon  incredible  in  its  absurdity— at  one 
time  erring  from  the  strait  path  to  sketch  tree  or 
tower,  at  another  halting  to  list  the  tales  of  oth- 
ers, with  which  haply,  itself  has  no  connezkm. 

Does  it  not  recal  to  your  memory  the  recoDee- 
tion  of  yoor  own  eariy  days?  and  is  not  the  re* 
odlleetion  «we«t  tejoar  mind  among  the  eaiet 
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«f  matare  life,  as  is  the*  breath  of  a  hay  or  cloTer 
field  to  one  whirled  along  the  cuts  and  tnnnels  of 
a  railway  ?  If  I  can  persuade  myself  it  has  this 
effect  upon  you,  the  delight  it  has  afforded  to  me 
will  be  increased  tenfold,  albeit,  whilst  the  polar 
•tar  shines  upon  the  scenery  of  which  it  is  de- 
soriptive,  the  rays  of  the  southern  cross  almost 
fiUl  upon  the  paper  as  I  write. 


^>  ♦  >» 


PHRASE  IS  EVERYTHING. 

RirnvBD  modem  society  can  stand  a  great 
deal  of  practical  iniquity  and  outrage ;  but  it 
cannot  stand  strong  language.  You  must 
phrase  things  gently  if  you  wish  to  be  lis- 
tened ta  As  you  hope  for  justice  to  your 
cause,  plead  it  in  soft  word&  The  practical 
iniquity  and  outrage  is  not  necessarily  seen, 
or  society  can  shut  its  eyes  and  refrain  from 
seeing ;  but  words  cannot  but  meet  the  ear, 
or  at  least  the  sensorium,  in  some  way,  and 
with  them,  therefore,  there  is  no  alternative 
— they  must  be  mild.  Occasionally,  worthy 
people  unwitting  of  this,  or  perhaps  too  hasty 
to  reflect  upon  it,  damage  themselves  sorely 
hj  coming  out  with  what  thej  think  the 
proper  terms,  calling  a  piece  of  roguery  a 
piece  ofroguery,  telling  a  shabby  fellow  that 
he  is  a  shabby  fellow,  declaring  they  have 
been  cheated  when  they  have  been  cheated, 
and  so  forth ;  which  is  a  course  attended  with 
gpreat  inconveniences  on  all  hands,  and  seldom 
or  never  productive  of  any  good.  It  becomes 
necessary  to  give  such  persons  instructions  in 
the  right  phraseology  to  be  used  on  such  occa- 
sions, and  also  to  train  them  to  be  on  their 
gosrd  against  using  any  of  a  different  kind — 
that  is,  any  phrases  above  the  allowable  de- 
gree of  ezplicitnes& 

We  shall  suppose  that  Mr.  Bertie,  who  is 
perfectly  a  gentleman,  has   been  spoken  of 

3^probriously  by  a  coarse  fellow  called  Rug- 
ea.  Were  liertie  an  inconsiderate  man, 
disposed  to  go  the  straightest  way  to  a  point, 
he  would  probably  send  Ruggles  a  brief  cartel 
in  such  terms  as  these  :  *You  scoundrel  I  give 
over  your    scandalmongering  about  me,  or 

^,'    This  would    never  do.    The  world 

could  not  bear  it,  however,  Ruggles  might ; 
and  Bertie  would  have  the  worst  of  it.  What 
Bertie  does,  however,  is  this.  He  writes  a 
letter  to  William  Ruggles,  Esq.,  beginning 
with  '  Dear  Sir,'  and  going  on  thus :  '  I  have 
heard,  with  much  surprise,  that  you  lately 
allowed  yourself  in  a  mixed  company  to  ad- 
vert to  me  in  very  injurious  terms.  Being 
unconscious  of  giving  you  any  cause  of 
offence,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  believe  the  report, 
and  therefore  wish  to  afford  you  an  opportu- 
nity of  denying  its  truth,  or  explaining  the 
circumstance  in  some  other  way.  Should  it 
unfortunately  happen  that  you  have  used 
such  expressions,  I  must  express  my  hope 


that  you  will  see  the  propriety  of  retracting 
them.  I  am,  dear  'sir,  yours  fidthfully, 
Thomas  Bertib.' 

This  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  pnblis 
taste,  so  fair ;  and  Bertie  keeps  everybody  on 
his  side.  Ruggles,  however,  proves  refrac- 
tory. He  will  neither  deny  his  wore  s  nor 
apologise  for  them.  Now,  then,  comes  still 
sorer  trial  for  Bertie.  Were  he  to  write  in 
plain  [old]  English :  '  Sir,  you  are  a  brute,  and 
I  have  no  more  to  say  to  you,*  he  would  be  a 
lost  man.  But  he  laiows  better.  What  he 
does  write  is:  'I  cannot  but  express  my 
great  regret  that  you  should  not  have  felt  It 
necessary  to  do  yourself  justice  by  withdraw- 
ing the  remarks  of  which  I  complained.  You 
are,  however,  the  best  judge  of  what  is  befit- 
ting your  character,  and  I  only  claim  the 
privilege  of  retaining  my  own  opinion  of  your 
conduct.  Under  the  circumstances,  I  must 
request  that  our  correspondence  may  close ; 
and  I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 
Thomas  Berhb.*  Thus  the  aggrieved  party 
comes  off  with  flying  colours,  while  everybody 
privately  applies  to  Ruggles  that  plain  term 
which  Bertie  had  the  good  sense  to  repress. 

It  will  be  observed  in  this  example  of  cor- 
respondence, how  much  is  done  by  merely  the 
words  'surprise'  and  'regret'  Very  great 
words  these  I  One  is  never  shocked  or  dis- 
gusted now  a  days  at  any  sort  of  wicked 
•conduct  in  a  person  with  whom  he  has  to 
converse  or  correspond.  He  is,  at  the  utmost, 
'surprised.'  One  never  now  condemns  a 
violent  heterodoxy  in  any  person  or  party ; 
he  only  '  regrets'  there  shonld  be  such  a  thing. 
Men  were  long  ago  burnt  or  hanged,  drawn 
and  quartered,  for  things  which  the  modem 
world  keeps  entirely  right  by  its  'regret.' 
The  improvement  in  point  oftaste  is  immense. 
A  great  deal  of  all  this  may  be  said 
to  be  owing  to  the  vastly  increased  apti- 
tude to  apprehend  meanings  which  marks 
modem  society.  Long  ago,  the  intellects  of 
men  were  dull  and  heavy.  They  required 
things  to  be  clearly  brought  before  them. — 
Now-a-days  nicety  of  perception  going  hand 
in  hand  with  moral  sensitivness,  the  slighte9t 
hint  is  enough.  One  does  not  now  need  to 
characterize  any  bad  procedure ;  he  has  only 
to  say ;  'he  cannot  trust  himself  to  characterise 
it'  Every  body  knows  what  that  means,  as 
well  as  the  aggrieved  party  had  written  a  chap- 
ter of  that  oversaidold  English  on  the  subject 
One  does  not  need  in  our  time  to  do  anything 
cruel  or  severe :  he  only '  takes  a  painful  step.' 
Much,  too  may  be  done  by  an  adroit  use  of 
the  subjunctive  mood.  Dont  say  a  thing 
was  so  and  so;  say  there  is  reason  to  fear 
that  it  may  be  generally  regarded  as  so  and 
so ;  thus  conveying  all  the  meanin<;,  but  in 
such  mask  of  potentiality  that  no  offence  can 
be  taken.  At  one  time,  we  can  believe,  the 
subjunctive  mood  was  felt  to  be  a  weak  part 
of  the  verb.    Now  it  is  the  strongest,  and  a 
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man  xnaj  metaphoricallj  cut  his  own  throat 
by  malapartly  employing  the  indicative. 

In  the  improYed  phraseology,  next  to  '  sar- 
prise*  and  *  regret,'  there  is  no  work  which 
does  such  excellent  service  as  '  impression.' 
In  a  matter  of  any  delicacy,  as  the  character 
of  a  friend,  or  of  a  certain  public  transaction, 
you  are  saved  from  all  the  hasards  and  incon- 
veniences of  downright  belief  and  conviction, 
by  *  having  an  impression.'  The  other  party 
again,  is  enabled  to  handle  your  unfortunate 
state  of  mind  on  the  subject,  by  merely 
speaking  of  you  as  *  laboring  under  an  impes^ 
non.'  The  metaphysics  oi  an  impression 
■eems  to  be  this — it  puts  you  into  the  passive 
voice.  Instead  of  being  viewed  in  the 
responsibility  for  an  active  opinion,  you  stand 
as  only  the  victim  of  something  external, 
which  has  worked  upon  you.  It  is  unfortu< 
nate,  but  you  cannot  help  it  The  aggrieved 
party  has  not  you  to  blame — he  must  avenge 
himself,  if  he  requires  revenge,  on  the  facts  or 
ocGiyrrences  which  impressed  you.  If,  as 
is  probable,  he  himself  was  concerned  in 
those  occurrences,  then  he  must,  in  part  at 
least,  blame  himsell  In  short,  he  is  shut 
up. 

In  our  houses  of  legislature,  as  is  well 
known,  the  improved  phraseology  has  been 
long  in  use,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  ancient 
and  more  downright,  insomuch  that  it  has 
oome  to  be  recognized  as  *  parliamentary.'  It 
is  felt  as  a  prolix  mode  of  expression ;  but  it 
serves  so  many  good  purposes  that  tedious- 
ness  may  well  be  put  up  with.  Only  im- 
magine  what  would  be  the  effect  of  introducing 
the  terminology  of  the  hustings  into  the 
House  of  Commons;  how  every  particular 
hair  of  the  Speaker's  wig  would  quiver,  how 
the  horrors  of  the  biS  ventilation  would 
deepen  I  Besides,  there  would  be  no  merit 
.in  it  It  is  only  when  a  gentleman  puts  his 
case  in  some  roundabout  ambuscading  way, 
and  leads  you  at  last  to  *  infer'  what  he  means 
as  the  approbrium  of  his  opponent,  that  he 
proves  himself  truly  fit  to  be  a  legislator. — 
Why,  any  porter  can  tell  another  that  he  lies. 
It  requires  a  clever  fellow  to  go  through  the 
series  ol  logical  and  rhetorical  evolutions 
which  at  last  leaves  his  audience  only  the 
trigger  of  a  deduction  to  draw,  in  order  to 
cause  the  shot  to  go  to  the  mark.  Touch- 
stone has  six  moves  of  the  game  of  quarrel 
before  he  comes  to  the  lie  direct,  and  even 
that  may  be  avoided  with  an  ^  'I  knew 
when  seven  justices  could  not  make  up  a 
quarrel;  but  when  the  parties  were  met 
themselves,  one  of  them  thought  of  an  ^— 
as,  JJ  ytni  said  ao,  then  I  said  so  ;  and  (hey 
shook  hands,  and  swore  brothers.  Your  Jj 
is  the  only  peacemaker ;  much  virtue  in  an 
^.'  Yes,  Touchstone,  your  •  ^  is  a  right 
worthy  mate  to  our  'surprise,'  our  'regret,' 
our  Mm  ression,*  and  our  'infer;'  peace- 
keepers aa  well  as  peacemakers  all;  audit! 


requires 'rare  fellows' .^ke  you  to  use  them 
adroitly. 

It  is  only  in  an  old  and  highly  dviliaed 
society  that  such  periphrases  are  in  vogue.  In 
the  roughness  of  a  "new  country"  there  is 
no  time  for  them.  The  settler,  in  calling  for 
a  spade,  that  implement  so  all-important  to 
him,  must  just  call  it  a  spade.  Newspaper 
editors,  who  have  probably  to  damp  their  own 
paper,  cannot  be  expected  to  quarrel  vnth 
each  other  in  the  equally  refined  and  tedious 
terms  which  are  felt  to  be  necessary  in  an 
autumn  fight  between  the  Times  and  Morning 
HeroM.  A  colonial  newspaper,  therefore^ 
comes  back  upon  us  like  a  bit  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  So,  ^so,  when  a  deniaen  of  our 
periphrastic  republic  enters  upon  life  at  Mel- 
bourne, and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  finds 
well-dressed  men  using  the  briefest  and  most 
emphatic  means  of  expressing  their  views 
about  each  other,  he  must  feel  as  if  he  were 
coming  in  contact  with  a  new  human  nature. 

We  trust  that  enough  has  now  b^n  said  to 
enable  young  and  inexperienced  persons  to 
penetrate  the  mystery  of  our  modem  Euphu* 
ism.  They  must  now  see  that  there  is  an 
advantage  in  it,  and  that,  if  they  would  wish 
to  prosper  and  do  well,  they  must  taike  ad- 
vantage  of  it  Your  rebel  against  the  round- 
about is  a  mere  blunderer — a  kind  of  honesty 
about  him  perhaps-^means  well — but  not  at ' 
all  the  man  for  a  civilised  community.  His 
tendency  must  be  to  the  outfields  of  the 
world-ftjm.  There  let  him  go,  and  kicl^  and 
cuff  in  the  old  English  as  he  pleases.  The 
fertile  smiling  meadows  of  infields  are  tbr  the 
docile  and  considerate  men  who  know  how  to 
put  a  case  mildly,  to  be  "surprised,*'  to  ex- 
press their  "  regret,"  to  limit  themselves  to 
'  an  impression,"  and  to  make  i&  and  infer- 
ences in  afbirs  of  delicacy. 


♦♦■ 


How    TO    PLOT  OUT  AN  EVKMINO  PiiETt. — Sift 

card-rack  for  roost  respectable  acquaintances. 
Frame  invitations  with  lace-borders.  Sweep 
drawing-room  quite  clean,  and  shoot  rubbish  into 
back  bed-room.  Map  out  an  artificial  paterre  on 
the  floor  with  chalk.  Sow  seed  for  seed-cake. 
Gather  muataid  for  sandwiches.  Beat  about  the 
bai^  for  gooeeberrieaand  put  them  in  bottles,  to 
come  up  aa  GhampKigne.  Order  in  old  man  from 
green-grocer's  and  pat  Berlin  bags  on  his  hands 
for  gloves.  Buy  slip  for  new  draas,  and  gather 
flowera  in  the  Burlington  Arcade  for  your  hair. 
Put  the  young  twigs  in  their  beds,  bat  the  elderly 
plants  stick  in  librair  with  cards.  Lay  traps  for 
rich  young  men.  Plant  your  company  in  rows 
and  couples,  and  set  musicians  In  full  blow  in  cor* 
ner  of  drewinji^-room.  When  they  are  a  little  &int, 
water  them  with  Sherry.  Hang  wallflowere  round 
the  room.  Dig  for  pomplunents,  and  run  up  a 
flirtation  wherever  you  can  fasten  one.  Above 
all,  nail  a  husband,  or  else  your  plot  wilf  be 
without  its  greateat  ornament  and  centre. 

What  the  Vegetarians  live  on.    Gammon  and 
Spinaoh. 
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TEQS  THESE  NUN& 

What  a  rarity  it  was  to  see  a  mm  thirty  years 
ago !  Toa  could  only  catch  a  glimpse  of  them 
throagh  the  leares  of  some  lot  bidden  romance, 
and  foilov  only  with  the  mind^s  eye— ^and  who 
did  Dot  loTe  to  do  so  ? — their  ghost-Kke  wallc 
amoDgst  dimly-lighted  cloisters.  How  delight- 
folly  filmy  and'  mysterioos  those  oreatares  were 
in  their  supposititious  COD  vents  and  St.  Cecilia-like 
appellations  I  Now,  they  are  substantial  realities, 
and  lia?e  a  local  habitation  and  a  name :  yet  eren 
in  these  railway  times,  when  the  Ursolines,  the 
Sistera  of  SLMary,  t^e  Sisters  of  Mercy,  the  Sisters 
of  Charity,  increase  and  multiply  arowid  us,  there 
is  itiU  a  wonderful  interest  about  those  women 
vlto  Tduntarily  devote  themselTes  to  prayer,  or 
to  the  relief  of  their  snifering  fellow-ereatwes,  for 
ail  0/  them  are  not  forced  into  conyents  by  Mrs. 
fiaddifie's  cruel  fathers. 

With  the  romantic  notions  of  my  bread-and- 
hntter  days,  it  was  scarcely  surprising  that  the 
arrJTal  of  a  nan  in  our  quiet  little  English  town 
should  greatiy  excite  my  juvenile,  but  somewhat 
unagmative  brain. 

A  real  lire  nun  from  a  foreign  convent — ^what 
a  k>vely  creature  she  must  ImI — who,  for  her 
health  had  obtained  a  dispensation,  for  a  brief 
ipaee,  to  visit  her  native  town.  Oar  town  had 
absolutely  had  the  honour  of  sending  a  member 
to  a  convent  I  What  an  event  this  was  for  the 
gossiping  littie  place  I  How  it  set  every  tongue 
going  I  Such  a  raking  np  of  by-gone  family 
afiairs;  such  sifting  of  circumstances  to  the  very 
bottom ;  until  it  was  actoally  ascertained  to  be 
quite  a  Radchffe  case^ — a  daughter  who  had  been 
force  1  into  a  convent  by  a  crael  father,  for  the 
porpose  of  enriching,  the  son  I  It  was  to  be  hoped 
the  damael  would  find  some  lover,  some  knight- 
errant  yet  extant  in  our  land  of  liberty,  to  rescue 
her  and  redress  her  wrongs.  How  could  his  ho- 
liness the  pope  trust  her  so  fiu*,  and  not  foresee 
the  danger? 

The  father,  to  be  sure,  did  not  exactly  meet 
the  gener  illy  received  notions  of  a  cruel  parent; 
lor  old  Mr.  Patrick  was  the  very  impersonation  of 
the  portraits  of  Monsieur  Tonson — a  short  man 
with  a  pinched  hat,  Hessian  boots,  and  an  um- 
brella under  his  arm.  This  was  an  obvious  vio- 
lation of  the  costume  of  the  father  of  a  heroine ; 
but  I  would  not  let  that  interfere  with  my  pre- 
conceived notions.  I  strove  to  forget  him,  or 
dressed  him  in  my  own  imagination.  The  whole 
interest,  however,  centered  in  the  daughter,  who 
was  lodged  in  his  house,  which,  I  remember  well, 
stood  near  the  old  bridge  at  the  foot  of  the  town, 
in  the  midst  of  a  large  garden ;  and  here  the  nun 
was  said  to  walk  about  m  the  actual  dress  of  the 
convent.  To  this  garden  our  prying  litUe  town 
vent  in  detachments,  and  peeped  over  the  wall. 
*  How  interesting  r  exclaimed  one. 
'How  humble  I'  said  another. 
'The  croes  and  beads  depending  from  the 
girdle;  so  exactiy  what  we  rtad  off*  added  a 
third. 

This  was  too  tantalimng  to  be  longer  endured. 
It  might  not  be  lady-like  to  foUow  the  example 
oC  the  ru  *e  people,  and  climb  to  the  top  of  a  wall 
ior  the  purpose  of  looking  over  into  a  gentleman's 
garden ;  but  it  must  be  done,  and  as  secretiy  and 


swiftly  as  possible.  Old  John,  the  water-carrier, 
was  a  very  proper  confidant ;  his  back  was  to  be 
the  scaling-ladder  by  which  the  ac  Jie  of  my  long- 
ings was  to  be  achieved :  everything  seemed  ex- 
cusable to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  lovely  nun. 

The  autumn  evening  was  closing— ^e  old 
church  clock  struck  seven — the  hour  the  nun 
walked.  Old  John  was  where  he  ought  to  be, 
close  under  that  side  of  the  garden*wail  which 
ran  along  by  the  river. 

'  Is  she  there  now,  John?* 

*Tes,  miss.' 

'  No  one  with  her,  John  V 

*  Ne,  miss.* 

'  Does  any  one  see  us,  John  f 
'Tes,  miss.* 
•Who,  John r 

*  Tour  fiither,  miss.* 

From  the  undignified  position  of  stepping  upon 
John's  back,  I  actually  dived  into  a  bed  of  netUes, 
to  hide  myself  from  my  lather ;  and  there  I  lay, 
stung  by  my  guilty  conscience,  as  well  as  by  the 
venom  of  the  vegetable,  trembling  and  repent- 
ing my  rash  exploit — when :  *  Ko  fears,  miss,  he*8 
gone  the  other  way,'  lured  me  from  my  leafy  re- 
treat Literally  nettled  by  this  interruption  to 
my  adventure,  I  was  on  the  point  of  giving  it  up, 
but  John  was  not  so  disposed.  '  Don't  go  with- 
out a  peep  at  St.  Patrick,  miss,"  said  John.  This 
prefix  the  nun's  surname  had  already  acquired 
for  her  from  the  vulgar  people  of  our  town. 

'  Fie,  John  1'  said  I  reprovingly ;  '  call  her  by 
her  convent-name^  Sister  Celeste.' 

'  Then  mount  miss,  and  see  what  a  celestial 
critter  ^e  is.  So  saying,  old  John  placed  himself 
as  if  for  a  same  at  leap  frog.  I  mounted  boldly, 
and  clung  by  my  arms,  which  I  threw  like  grap- 
pling irons  over  the  wall,  for  the  sake  of  relier- 
ing  poor  John's  back.  0  what  a  reward  awaited 
me  I  There  was  the  nun,  in  her  long  flowine 
gray  dress ;  her  figure  mey  my  eye  at  once — 1 
saw  nothing  else,  and  could  have  gased  for  ever. 
0  how  I  wished  myself  that  nun,  or  next  to  that, 
some  ardent  youtlTto  carry  her  off  I  She  had 
got  to  the  end  of  the  walk ;  she  would  doubtless 
turn,  and  I  should  see  her  face.  She  did  so,  and 
-HX>uld  it  be  possible  ? — my  lovely  nnn  was  a 
horrid  old  woman.  To  be  a  nun,  and  to  be  old, 
was  an  anomaly  I  couldn't  reconcile :  but  as  I 
was  pondering  upon  this,  my  arguments  were 
met  &ce  to  fii^  by  my  father,  who,  obtaining  Mr. 
Patrick's  permission,  had  entered  the  Karden,and 
mounted  on  a  chair  on  the  Inside  of  the  wall,  for 
the  purpose  of  convicting  me  in  the  very  act. 

John  had  made  off  on  the  first  appearance  of 
my  frither's  head  over  the  wall  amongst  the 
branches  of  the  pear-tree :  and  there  I  was  help- 
lessly left,  my  feet  dangling,  and  my  shoulders 
pushed  up  to  my  ears,  by  the  effort  of  holding  on. 
Bread  and  water  for  a  day  was  the  very  proper 
punishment  of  my  undignified  introduction  to  my 
first  nun. 

My  next  was  on  a  very  different  occasion.  I 
was  to  behold  a  really  beautiful  mrl,  the  admira^ 
tion  of  the  city,  who,  with  abundance  of  riches, 
had  voluntarily  resigned  all  the  pomps  and  cani- 
ties of  the  world  in  exchange  for  the  seclusioii 
of  a  convent.  This  .was  in  the  charming  city  of 
Cork,  where  I  happened  to  be  spending  we  sum- 
mer with  a  reUtion.    A  friend,  dropping  ud  od« 
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morniDg,  asked  me  if  I  would  accompany  her  to 
the  convent,  as  she  was  going  to  see  her  cousin, 
the  identical  beauty,  and  had  the  privilege  of 
taking  me  along  with  her.  Of  course,  I  rejoiced 
to  go ;  my  friend  promising  that,  after  I  had  seen 
the  nun,  if  I  still  required  to  be  told,  she  would 
acquaint  me  with  the  cause  of  her  taking  the 

TOWS. 

We  walked  about  in  the  garden  of  the  convent  | 
for  some  time,  listening  to  the  organ.    One  of 
the  nuns,  the  only  one  visible,  and  really  an  in- 
teresting-looking creature,  came  towards  us,  and 
informed  my  companion  that  sister  Beatrice  would 
be  at  liberty  presently.  The  organ  ceased ;  there 
was  the  tinkling  of  a  bell ;  away  rushed  the  nun, 
and  directly  after  Sister  Beatrice  appeared.    She 
came  quickly  up  the  walk,  holding  her  long  coarse 
black  serge  dress  a  little  aside  so  as  not  to  impede 
her  feet    She  was  tall,  and  managed  her  train 
with  the  grace  of  a  court  lady.    A  bl%ck  veil 
flowed  from  her  head,  apparently  of  the  same 
thick  texture  as  the  dress ;  but  the  fiice  was  un- 
covered, and  lovely  indeed,  even  in  spite  of  the 
white  fillet  low  down  over  the  forehead,  and  the 
linen  tippet,  which,  hiding  every  inch  of  the 
throat,  came  most  unbecomingly  right  up  under 
the  ear.    She  was  not  more  than  two-and-twenty, 
and  exquisitely  fair;  with  features  a  model  for 
the  sculptor.    I  was  surprised  at  her  elegance, 
and  almost  cheerfulness  of  manner — it  was  that  of 
the  moat  polished  lady  of  the  drawing-room.    I 
confess  I  expected  to  meet  an  aspect  of  melan- 
choly resignation,  somewhat  more  in  accordance 
with  the  sombre  hue  of  the  dress ;  but  no  such 
thing.    She  said  she  was  happy :  and  but  for  the, 
to  me,  forced  smile  around  those  beautiful  lips, 
I  could  have  believed  her. 

And  do  you  not  find  the  convent  dull?'  I 
asked,  as  we  got  into  conversation. 

'Never,' she  replied.  *  I  used  to  be  plagued 
with  ennui  in  the  intervals  of  London  gaieties ; 
here  we  don^t  know  what  it  means.  AU  the 
pleasure  I  derived  f^m  balls,  plays,  parties,  and 
above  all,  cantering  over  hill  and  dale  on  me 
avourite  LUla,  were  poor  in  eomparison  with  my 
present  happiness!' 

*  Well,'  I  remarked,  *  I  should  not,  I  fear,  be 
able  to  reconcile  myself  to  the  idea  of  living  in  a 
house  where  every  sound  of  mirth  was  forbidden. 
'  Ob,  but  there  is  no  interdict  here,' she  replied. 
*  We  are  very  merry.  After  our  morning  meal, 
when  we  are  all  congregated,  half  an  hour  is  al- 
lowed for  the  relation  or  some  anecdote  or  inci- 
dent which  may  have  happened  when  we  were  in 
the  world ;  this  half  hour  we  each  take  by  turns, 
and  I  assure  you,  it  is  generally  a  mirthful  one, 
and  we  offcen  laugh  heartily.' 

Oh,  that  must  be  a  pleasant  half-hour,'  re- 
marked I;  *  and  one  that  I  think,  from  your  man- 
ner, you  must  be  particularly  calculated  to  en- 
liven and  enjoy.' 

'  It  is  pleasant,'  she  replied ;  '  but  since  my 
bereavement' — and  she  cast  up  her  beautiful  blue 
eyes  to  heaven,  all  gaiety  of  manner  banished 
now — *the  happiness  of  my  life  here — and  I 
sometimes  think  it  will  be  hereafter — ^is  in  music 
— is  to  make  the  organ,  which  you  heard  faintiy 
pealing  just  now,  pour  forth  all  its  magnificent 
tones,  as  if  to  carry  up  the  thanks  and  praises  of 
our  sisterhood  to  the  heaven  of  heavens  1' 


I  shall  never  forget  the  solemn  exultation  in 
the  nun's  utterance  of  these  words:  we  were 
silent,  and,  a  few  drops  of  rain  falling,  took  our 
leave.  The  tinkling  bell  caused  the  nun  to  hurry 
into  the  convent;  and  as  we  descended  the  steps 
from  the  garden,  we  again  heard  the  organ,  bat 
this  time  accompanying  the  angelic  voice  of  sister 
Beatrice. 

*What.'  I  asked  eagerly  of  my  companion, 
was  the  cause  which  ceuld  seclude  so  beautiful  a 
creature  firom  the  world  V 

' I  tuought,'  she  replied,  'you  would  not  find 
it  out.' 

'  It  was  imposmble  to  find  it  out ;  she  merely 
alluded  to  her  bereavement.' 

'  Did  you  not  perceive,  then,  that  she  was 
blind?' 

*  Blind  I'  I  echoed  in  astonishment. 

*Tes;  after  a  grand  ball  at  Almack's,  she 
caught  cold,  which  resulted  in  the  utter  loss  of 
sight;  but,  as  you  perceived,  without  any  injury 
to  the  appearance  of  the  eye.  Her  brother,  who, 
after  she  became  blind,  devoted  himself  to  her, 
her  constant  companion,  and  compensated 


was 

as  far  as  posmble  her  great  loss—died.  This  was 
the  bereavement  she  alluded  to,  which  she  felt 
more  than  her  deprivation  of  sight  She  then 
entered  the  convent,  where,  from  her  affable 
manner,  beautiful  appearance,  and  exquisite  skill 
and  taste  in  mumc,  she  is  beloved  and  admired 
byaU.' 

Shortiy  after  my  return  home,  I  became  ae- 
quamted  witii  my  third  nun,  a  very  charming 
young  Irishwoman,  governess  to  the  daughters 
of  our  doctor,  whose  wife,  being  a  Catholic,  reared 
the  girls  according  to  her  own  faith,  while  the 
worthy  doctor  trained  his  only  son  in  the  Pro- 
testant rdigion.    Miss  Hamilton,  as  the  governess 
was  called,  seemed  happy  to  have  me  with  her 
whenever  opportunity  permitted ;  and  my  father^ 
intimacy  with  Dr.  Benton's  family  rendered  this 
of  fi^quent  occurrence.    In  one  of  our  manv 
rambles   through    the   beautiful   woods    which 
clothed  the  banks  of  the  river,  she,  for  the  first 
time  to  me,  ^t  least,  began  to  speak  ol  her  own 
previous  history,  a  subject  hitherto  always  avoided 
by  her.  I  was  not  a  littie  startled,  when,  alluding 
to  some  circumstance,  she  inadvertently  said, 
'  Ah,  that  happened  on  my  marriage-day.'    I  felt 
embarrassed,  and  was  silent    I  always  suspected 
she  had  a  secret ;  and  though  wondering  what  it 
was,  I  would  not  for  the  world  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  what  she  had  thus  incautiously  utrered,  to 
win  it  from  her,    It  appeared  as  if  this  very  for- 
bearance on  my  part  determhaed  her  on  making 
me  her  confidante. 

*  It  is  a  dreary  thing,'  she  said  after  a  pause, 
'  when  an  incident,  in  which  is  at  once  concen- 
trated the  chief  happiness  and  misery  of  our 
lives,  must  be  shut  up  in  our  own  bosoms,  iin- 
talked  of,  and  unsympathised  with.' 

I  felt  quite  unable  to  fill  up  -the  painful  ailenoe 
which  now  ensued.  At  length  Miss  Hamilton 
thus  resumed:  'My  father's  second  marriage 
made  my  home  a  wretched  one,  and  determined 
me  at  a  very  early  age  to  leave  it,  and  adventure 
in  the  world  for  a  subsistence.  For  tnis  purpose 
I  applied  myself  closely  to  study.  I  was  a  pretty 
good  musician,  was  advancing  in  French,  and  ao- 
1  knowledged  to  be  the  best  grammarian  in  the 
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ichool;  this,  with  the  advantage  of  writing  well, 
made  up  the  whole  9tock  of  accomplishments  on 
which  I  was  aboat  to  trade.  I  packed  up  mj 
wirdrobe,  took  a  cold  leave  of  mj  father,  and 
with  five  sovereigns  in  my  purse,  started  by  the 
the  coach  for  Dublin.  I  had  my  projects  ar- 
langed,  and  was  singularly  confident  of  success. 
*My  intention  was  to  offer  myself  for  a  year  as 
a  teacher  at  one  of  the  schools,  that  I  might  ac- 
quire sufficient  knowledge  and  confidence  to  take 
a  situation  as  a  private  governess.  This  was  ac- 
oomplisbed  ;  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  I  was  re- 

cdred  into  the  fiimily  of  the  Marquis  of ,  to 

instruct  his  young  daughters.  The  son  arrived 
from  Cambridge,  bringing  his  tutor,  Mr.  Sey- 
mour, along  with  him.  I  was  treated  by  the 
whole  family  with  the  most  affectionate  kindness. 
The  young  tutor,  for  he  was  not  many  years  older 
than  his  pupil,  hearing  me  express  a  desire  to 
acquire  German,  volunteered  to  give  me  lessons. 
A  sympathy,  strengthened  by  a  singular  coinci- 
dence of  unhappy  family  circumstances,  which 
had  thrown  us  both  alike  on  the  wide  world  to 
itraggle  for  ourselves,  sprang  up,  and  resulted — 
00  my  part  at  least,  and  I  believe  mutually^in 
the  most  devoted  attachment ;  but  this  we  thought 
it  prudent  to  conceal  from  the  family,  lest  it 
ihould  prove  inimical  to  our  interests.  On  the 
morning  of  his  leaving  Dublin  with  his  pupil, 
findmg  an  excuse  to  widk  out  with  me,  we  were 
privately  married,  vowing  to  each  other  never  to 
divulge  the  secret  until  circumstances  rendered 
it  expedient.  Even  in  separation  we  were  happy, 
now  that  our  vows  were  irrevocably  made. 

*  Several  letters  had  arrived  from  him,  addressed 
to  me,  by  previous  arrangement,  at  the  post- 
office  ;  when,  one  morning,  the  marquis  informed 
his  &intly  that  he  had  received  from  his  son  the 
melancholy  news  of  Mr.  Seymour's  sudden  death. 
You  cannot  imagine,  my  dear  friend,'  continued 
Kiss  Hamilton — fori  cannot  call  her  by  any  other 
name—*  what  my  sensations  were ;  it  would  be 
impossible  io  describe  them.  Tet  in  the  midst 
of  my  distress  I  kept  my  secret ;  I  was  ashamed, 
io  young  as  I  was.  to  reveal  the  duplicity  I  had 
practised.  But  my  health  sunk  beneath  the 
struggle,  and  compelled  me  to  resign  a  situation 
which,  from  these  circumstances  had  now  become 
xriuome  to  me.  For  a  time  my  only  consolation 
was  in  the  advice  and  sympathy  of  the  good  old 
priest  who  joined  our  hands;  besides  yourself,  he 
is  the  only  person  acquainted  with  this  portion 
of  my  history.  I  owe  it  to  you,  my  dear  friend,' 
concluded  Miss  Hamilton,  *  to  be  thus  sincere ; 
and  oh,  let  it  warn  you  against  clandestine  friend- 
ship, love,  or  alliance.  Few  circumstances  can 
excuse  them^  and  the  result  is  always  sorrow. 

Of  course.  Miss  Hamilton  was  dearer  to  me 
and  more  interesdng  than  ever;  and  after  she 
had  left  Dr.  Kenton's  family,  and  gone  to  reside 
in  the  West  of  England,  a  letter  arrived  stating 
that  she  was  going  to  a  convent  in  Germany, 
which  supported  a  school,  to  be  English  teacher 
there ;  and  that,  at  the  termination  of  the  first 
twelvemonth,  she  might,  if  she  chose,  commence 
her  novitiate — this  she  declared  to  be  her  inten* 
tion — ^and  eventually  take  the  veil  I  tried  to 
dissuade  her — would  I  had  succeeded  I — ^but  all 
in  vain :  she  went. 


Her  first  letter  described  to  me  her  arrival  at 
the  convent,  and  the  singular  feeling  she  had  as 
the  eates  closed  behind  her,  probably  to  separate 
her  tor  ever  from  the  world.  It  was  night,  and 
by  the  dim  lights  she  could  see  the  nuns  cluster- 
ing together  on  the  staircase  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  new-comer.  The  superior,  whom  she  de- 
scribed as  a  very  charming  woman,  received  her 
not  only  with  kindness,  but  affection,  confidinff 
her  to  the  care  of  one  of  the  nuns  who  could 
speak  a  few  words  of  English. 

On  the  following  day,  her  duties  commenced. 
She  was  forcibly  impressed  with  the  admirable 
system  of  education,  the  industry  and  superior 
knowledge  of  the  children.  On  giving  a  lecture 
on  English,  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  girl 
of  eleven  years  of  age  to  stand  up  and  argue  with 
her,  saying:'* Allow  me.  Miss  Hamilton — ^that 
rule  is  quite  contrary  to  the  German.'  She  liked 
her  new  life,  and  made  many  friends  amongst 
the  German  ladies,  whose  habit  it  was  to  bring 
their  work  and  sit  with  the  nuns  during  the 
afternoon. 

On  the  first  examination  of  her  pupils — an  im« 
portant  day  in  the  convent — Miss  Hamilton,  who 
still  wore  her  own  costume,  had  dressed  herself 
very  carefully,  completing  her  toilet  with  a  pair 
of  olose*fitting  primrose  coloured  gloves.  The 
superior  wished  to  see  her ;  smiled,  and  said  she 
would  supply  her  with  a  more  appropriate  cover- 
ing for  her  hands,  at  the  same  time  presenting 
her  with  a  large  awkward  pair  of  black  kid  in  ex- 
change for  her  own.  Miss  Hamilton  put  them 
on  and  retired ;  but  the  really  good-natured  su- 
perior recalled  her,  saying:  'I  see  you  are  dis- 
appointed. Put  on  your  own  gloves  again :  we 
pardon  the  vanity  for  once.' 

True  to  her  intention,  she  commenced  her  novi- 
tiate, and  as  it  drew  to  a  termination,  these  were 
her  words:  *  My  dear  friend — I  have  a  hungry 
longing  for  my  profession-day,  that  day  which 
shall  separate  me  forever  from  most  of  the  things 
of  time  ;  not  from  the  correspondence  of  my 
friends,  but  from  the  &lse  pleasures  of  a  treach- 
erous world.'  I  could  not  but  regret  this,  a  young 
creature,  not  yet  eighteen ;  and  then  the  dip- 
ping off  of  those  luxuriant  tresses,  which  I  had 
so  often  envied  her !  However,  it  was  decided, 
and  my  friend  took  the  veil.  I  occasionally  re- 
ceived letters,  all  breathing  the  most  pious  feel- 
ings, and  prayers  for  my  being  brought  into  the 
true  path,  and  joining  her  in  her  seclusion. 

An  unusually  long  silence  made  me  fear  that 
she  had  sunk  under  somewhat  drooping  health, 
when  a  letter  arrived,  a  communication  indeed  to 
wonder  at.  The  substance  of  it  was  this :  She 
was  alone  with  the  superior  and  her  confessor  one 
evening,  when  two  priests  were  introduced  who, 
brought  messages  from  a  convent  in  England. 
Sister  Lavine,  so  my  friend  was  now  called,  ai 
the  superior's  request,  remained,  merely  retiring 
ing  *  in  meditation'  to  a  recess  of  the  apartmenii 
There  was  something  in  the  voice  of  one  of  the 
priests  singularly  sad ;  it  seemed  to  command 
her  attention.  She  fancied  she  recollected  the 
sound ;  she  must  have  met  the  priest  in  Eng- 
land ;  she  would  look  up  and  recognise  him.  She 
did  so ;  and  in  that  tall,  thin,  pale  man  she  saw 
her  husband  I     The  superior  and  her  confessor 
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were  acquainted  with  her  story,  and  gave  no 
•mall  share  of  Bympathv  to  the  painful  scene 
which  ensued.  What  had  been  reported  as  sud- 
den death,  it  appeared,  was  paralysis,  which, 
after  a  period  of  unoonsoiousnett,  prostrated  the 
poor  sufferer  helplessly  od  a  bed  of  sickness  for 
three  years.  Life  was  a  burden.  Gould  he  be 
80  selfish  as  to  share  that  burden  with  the  poor 
girl  he  had,  sinfully  perhaps,  persuaded  to  a  se- 
cret marriage,  and  who,  from  the  false  sutement 
In  the  newspapers,  which  confirmed  the  report, 
must  think  him  dead?  At  length  he  slowly  re- 
covered, and  went  to  IreUnd  to  seek  out  the  old 
priest  for  news  of  his  young  and  spotless  bride. 
The  priest  was  dead.  He  knew  the  address  of 
her  lather.  To  him  he  applied,  and  received  the 
information  that  a  letter  had  arrived  from  his 
daughter  some  time  previously,  bidding  him  fkre- 
well,  preparatory  to  her  takhig  the  veil,  but  in 
what  convent  she  would  not  reveal.  This  ended 
all  hope,  and  from  that  moment  he  devoted  him 
self  to  a  religious  life ;  md  now,  by  mere  accident, 
accompanying  his  fellow-priest  to  the  convent,  he 
was  on  his  way  to  join  a  severe  and  self-denying 
brotherhood  of  monks. 

These  were  the  incidents  with  which  I  became 
acquainted  in  the  life  of  my  third  nun ;  and  though 
the  peculiarity  of  the  circumstances  might  have 
warranted  a  renunciation  of  her  vows,  her  destiny 
was  the  bride  of  heaven;  for,  in  that  one  event- 
ful interview,  the  long-parted  took  leave  of  each 
other  for  ever  in  this  worid.  The  trial,  she  said, 
had  been  a  hard  one,  but  only  a  befitting  penance 
for  having  swerved  from  the  du^t  path  of  sin- 
cerity ;  and  her  concluding  words  were :  *  Re- 
member that  the  result  of  dissimulation  is  surely 
sorrow  P 

ECHO. 
^^A  OUm^  Edinburgh  Academy^  1881. 

Hail  I  vagrant  spirit  of  the  sky  I 

Sweet  minstrel  of  the  mountain  wood  I 
Whose  strains  of  liquid  melody 

Float  o*er  the  holy  solitude ; 
Wild  lover  of  the  ancient  caves 

That  skirt  the  unfrequented  shore, 
When  the  fretting  ocean  raves, 

And  the  foamy  tempests  roar ; 
Thy  lyre  of  universal  tone 

Can  imitate  each  varied  measure, 
And  make  each  wandering  note  its  own 

Of  joy,  or  grief— or  pain,  or  pleasure. 

The  village  schoolboy  at  his  play, 

On  a  summer  holiday, 
Loitering  in  the  leafy  wood, 

Enamour'd  of  its  berries  rude, 
Whoops,  to  scare  the  snowy  dove 

Nestling  on  the  boughs  above, 
And  laughs  with  roguish  look  to  hear 

His  cry  come  back  upon  his  ear, 
Then  shouts  his  joyous  carol  round. 

Till  all  the  neighbouring  glades  resound. 


When  the  vestal  train  is  kneeling 

On  the  holy  altar  stone. 
And  through  the  choir  the  hymn  is  pealing 

In  a  sweet  and  hallowed  tone— 
AU  the  notes  in  Union  blending, 

Like  Slater  streams  at  silent  even, 
To  the  raptured  spirit  lending 

The  choral  harmonies  of  heaven— 
On  thy  harp  with  airy  finger, 

Thou  dost  raise  the  heavenly  lay*- 
In  the  far  aisles  its  echoes  linger. 

And  die  in  half  heard  notes  away  I 

How  sweet  at  moonlit  eve  to  lie 

Upon  some  balmy  breathing  steep, 
Whose  verdant  forehead,  lone  and  high, 
Looks  down  on  a  long  cottaged  dell. 
Where  the  simple  rustics  dwell, 

Buried  all  in  balmy  sleep — 
When  the  smoke  had  ceased  to  rise 

From  the  mossy  cottage  roof. 
And  naaght  disturbs  the  drowsy  skies 

But  the  hollow  trampling  hoof 
Of  some  lone  traveller's  wearied  steed. 
Pressing  him  with  eager  speed ; 
Or  the  long  but  distant  bark 
Of  sleepless  watch-do^,  through  the  dark; 
If  then,  perchance  a  beauteous  strain 
Should  rise  along  the  silent  plain 

From  some  embowered  nook, 
And  swell  in  circling  notes  along. 
Till  every  grotto  found  a  tongue, 

And  every  minstrel  mountain  took 
The  chorus  up,  how  sweet  unto  the  listening  ear 
That  glorious  mdody  to  hear. 
Soft  thriving  through  the  azure  sky, 
So  fairy-like — so  heavenly. 

In  that  delightful  hour. 
As  if  Hwere  borne  on  angel's  wings 
From  some  fair  star  where  music  springs 

With  every  golden  flower^ 
Where  every  honied  breeae  that  blows, 
Joins  in  a  soft  melodious  song, 
To  charm  the  blisful  ears  of  the  undying  throng  1 


^<  »  >^ 


We  never  knew  a  "  Selling  oft  "  where  the  piff- 
chasers  were  not  included  in  the  Selling. 

We  never  met  an  English  tourist  who  could 
drink  a  glass  of  Continental  beer  without  inwardly 
regretting  It. 

We  never  eat  an  oyster  opened  by  an  amateur, 
that  didnH  taste  like  spoilt  periwinkle  mixed  with 
gravel  walk. 

We  never  met  a  cockney  so  sanguine  of  Ion- 

Sevity  as  to  hope  to  live  to  see  the  river  Thames 
eodorised. 

The  tongue  was  intended  for  a  divine  organ ; 
but  the  devil  often  plays  upon  it. 
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CIUPTIB  THK  SEOOITD. 

Up  to  this  time    we  had  felt  it  rather  hnperti- 

fient  to  tell  each  other  of  our  indivlclual  ailent 

wonderasto  what  Ifiaa  Phillis  lived  on:  hat  I 

kno«r  in  oor  hearts  we    each  thought  about  it 

with  a  kiod  of  respectful  pity  for  her  fUlen  low 

estate.    Miss  Phitlis,    that  we  remembered  Hke 

8&  anitel  for  beaifty,  and  like  a  little  princess  for 

the  imperious    sway  she  exercised,  and  which 

was  Bach  sweet  compulsion  that  we  had  all  felt 

proad  (o  be  her  slaves ;  Miss  Phillis  was  now  a 

worn,  plain  woman,  in  homely  drtss,  tending  to- 

vards  old  age!   and  looking— -(at  that  time  I 

dared  not  have  spoken  so  insolent  a  thought,  not 

eren  to  myself)— but  she  did  look  as  if  she  had 

hardly  the  proper  nourishing  food  she  required. 

One  day,  I  remember  Mrs.  Jones  the  botcher^s 

vife— (she  was  a  Drumble  person)— raying  in  her 

lauey  way,  that  she  wis  not  surprised  to  see 

Min  Morton  so  bloodless  and  pale,  for  she  only 

treated  herself  to  a  Sunday^s  dinner  of  meat,  and 

fired  on  slop  and  bread-and-butter  all  the  rest  of 

the  week.    Bthelinda  put  on  her  severe  face — a 

ktok  that  I  am  afraid  of  to  this  day — and  said, 

'*Mra.  Jones,  doiyou  suppose  Mies  Morton  can  eat 

your  half  starred  meat  ?    Tou  do  not  know  how 

eiioioe  and  dainty  she  is,  as  becomes  one  bom 

and  b/ed  like  her.    What  was  it  we  had  to  brin^' 

fcr  her  only  last  Saturday  from  the  grand  new 

b«tcber*8  te  Drumble,  Biddy  ?'*->(we  took  our 

eggs  to  market  hi  Drumble  every  Saturday,  for 

the  cotton-spinners  would  give  us  a  higher  price 

than  the  Morton  people ;  the  more  fools  they  I) 

I  thought  it  rather  cowardly  of  Bthelinda  to 
pvt  the  story-teUkie  on  me;  but  she  always 
thoaght  a  great  deal  of  saving  her  soul;  more 
than  I  did,  I  am  afraid,  for  I  made  answer,  as 
bold  as  a  lion,  **  Two  sweetbreads,  at  a  shilling 
Sppieee:  and  a  fore-quarter  of  house  lamb,  at 
«ightpence  a  pound,*'  80  off  went  Mrs.  Jones 
hi  a  hnff,  saying  *'  their  meat  was  good  enough 
fivMrs.  Donktn  the  great  mill  owner's  widow 
tod  might  serve  a  b^garly  Morton  any  day.'* 
When  we  were  alone,  I  said  to  Ethelinda,  **  Fm 
afraid  we  shall  have  to  pay  for  o«ir  lies  at  the 
great  day  of  aeconnt,**  and  Ethelinda  answered 
veryabarply— ^she's  a  good  sister  in  the  main  J— 
''Speak  tor  yourself,  Biddy.  I  never  saia  a 
vord.  I  only  asked  questions.  How  could  I 
help  it  if  yon  told  lies?  I'm  sure  I  pondered  at 
fon,  how  glib  you  spoke  out  what  was  not  true." 
lint  I  knew  she  was  glad  I  told  the  lies  in  her 
heart 

After  the  poor  Squire  oame  to  live  with  his 
ttmt,MissPbillia,  we  ventured  to  speak  a  bit  to 
OQrselTes.  We  were  sure  they  were  pinched. — 
They  tooked  like  it.  He  had  a  bad  hacking 
ooQgh  at  times ;  though  he  was  so  dignified  and 
prood  he  would  never  cough  when  any  one  was 
Bear.  I  have  seen  him  up  before  it  was  day, 
iveeping  the  dung  off  the  roads,  to  try  and  get 
>K>Qgh  to  manure  the  little  plot  of  ground  be- 
jd&d  the  cottage,  which  Miss  Phillis  had  let  alone 
hot  which  her  nephew  used  to  dig  in  and  till ; 
fcr,  said  he,  one  day  in  his  grand  slow  way  "  he 
*ii  always  fond  of  experiments  in  agriculture." 


Ethelinda  and  I,  do  believe  that  the  two  or  three 
score  of  Gnbbagee  he  raised  were  all  they  had  to 
live  on  that  winter,  besides  the  bit  of  meal  and 
tea  thev  got  at  the  village  shop. 

One  Friday  night  I  said  to  Ethelinda,  '*  It  is  a 
shame  to  take  these  eggs  to  Drumble  to  sell,  and 
never  to  offer  one  to  the  Squire  on  whose  lands 
we  were  bom."  She  answered  "  I  have  thought 
so  many  a  time ;  but  how  can  we  do  it  I  I,  for 
one,  dare  not  offer  them  to  the  Squire ;  and  as 
for  Miss  Phillis  it  would  seem  like  impertinence." 
'*  ril  try  at  it,"  said  I. 

So  that  night  I  took  some  eggs— fresh  yellow 
eggs  from  our  own  pheasant  hen,  the  like  of 
which  there  irere  not  for  twenty  miles  round— 
and  I  laid  them  softly  after  dusk  on  one  of  the 
litUe  stone  seats  in  the  porch  of  Miss  Phillis's 
cottage.  But,  idas  I  when  we  went  to  market  at 
Drumble,  early  the  next  morning,  there  were  my 
eggs  all  shattered  and  splashed,  making  an  ugly 
yellow  pool  in  the  readjust  in  front  of  the  cottage. 
I  had  meant  to  have  followed  it  up  by  a  chicken  or 
so;  but  I  saw  now  it   would   never  do.    Miss 
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Phillis  came  now  and  then  to  call  upon  us ;  she 
was  a  little  more  high  and  distant  then  she  had 
been  when  a  girl,  and  we  felt  we  must  keep  our 
place.  I  suppose  we  had  affronted  the  young 
Squire,  for  he  never  came  near  our  house. 

Well!  there  came  a  hard  winter,  and  pro- 
visions rose ;  and  Ethelinda  and  I  had  much  ado 
to  make  ends  meet.  If  it  had  not  been  for  my 
sister's  good  management,  we  should  have  been 
in  debt  I  know ;  but  she  proposed  that  wc  should 
go  without  dinner  and  only  have  a  breakfast  and 
a  tea,  to  which  I  agreed,  you  may  be  sure. 

One  baking  day  I  had  mado  some  cakes  for 
te»— potato-cake9  we  called  them.  They  had  a 
savoury  hot  smell  about  them;  and,  to  tempt 
Ethelinda,  who  was  not  quite  well,  I  cooked  a 
rasher  of  bacon.  Just  as  we  were  sitting  down 
Miss  Phillis  knocked  at  our  door.  We  let  her  in. 
God  only  knows  how  white  and  haggard  she 
looked.  The  heat  of  our  kitchen  made  her  totter 
and  for  a  while  she  could  not  speak.  But  all  the 
time  she  looked  at  the  food  on  the  table  as  if  she 
feared  to  shut  her  eyes  lest  it  should  all  vanish 
away.  It  was  an  eager  stare  like  that  of  some 
animal,  poor  soul  t  **  If  I  durst,"  said  Ethelinda 
wishing  to  ask  her  to  share  oor  meal,  but  being 
afraid  to  speak  out.  I  did  not  speak,  but  handed 
her  the  good  hot  buttered  cake;  on  which  she  seiz* 
ed  and  putting  it  up  to  her  lips  as  if  to  taste  it,  she 
fell  back  in  her  chair,  crying. 

We  had  never  seen  a  Morton  cry  before ;  and 
It  was  something  awful.  We  stood  silent  and 
aghast  She  recovered  herself,  but  did  not 
taste  the  food ;  on  the  contrary,  she  covered  it 
up  with  both  hands,  as  if  afraid  of  losing  it.  "If 
you'll  allow  me,"  said  she,  in  a  stately  kind  of 
way  to  make  up  for  oor  having  seen  her  crying, 
**  111  take  it  to  my  nephew."  And  she  got  up 
to  go  away ;  but  she  could  hardly  stand  for  very 
weakness,  and  had  to  sit  down  again ;  she  smiled 
at  us,  and  oaid  she  was  a  little  duEzy,  but  it  wouM 
soon  go  off;  but  as  she  smiled  the  bloodless  lips 
*were  drawn  far  back  over  her  teeth  making  her 
face  seem  somehow  like  a  death's  head.  "  Miss 
Morton,"  said  I,  "  do  honour  us  by  taking  tea 
with  us  this  once.  The  Squire,  your  father,  once 
took  a  luncheon   with  my  father,  and  we  are 
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proud  of  it  to  this  day.*'  I  poured  her  out  Bome 
tea,  which  she  drauk ;  the  food  she  shrank  awaj 
from  as  if  the  very  sight  of  it  turned  her  sick 
again.  But  when  she  rose  to  go  she  looked  at  it 
with  her  sad  wolfish  eyes,  as  if  she  could  not 
leave  it ;  and  at  last  she  broke  into  a  low  cry, 
and  said.  *'  Oh,  Bridget,  we  are  starring  I  we  are 
starving  for  want  of  food !  I  can  bear  it ;  I  don*t 
mind  ;  but  he  suffers,  oh,  how  he  suffers  1  Let 
me  take  him  food  for  this  one  night.'' 

We  could  hardly  speak;  our  hearts  were  in 
our  throats,  and  the  tears  ran  down  our  cheeks 
like  rain.  We  packed  up  a  basket,  and  carried 
it  to  her  very  door,  never  venturing  to  speak  a 
word,  for  we  knew  what  it  must  have  cost  her  to 
■ay  that  When  we  left  her  at  'the  cottage  we 
made  our  own  usual  curtsy,  but  she  fell  upon 
our  necks,  and  kissed  us.  For  several  nights 
after  she  hovered  round  our  house  about  dusk ; 
but  she  would  never  come  in  again,  and  fiice  us 
in  candle  or  fire-light,  much  less  daylieht.  We 
took  out  food  to  her  as  regularly  as  might  be,  and 
gave  it  to  her  in  silence,  and  with  the  deepest 
curtsies  we  could  make,  we  felt  so  honored. — 
We  had  many  plans  now  she  had  permitted  us  to 
know  of  her  distress.  We  hoped  she  would  allow 
us  to  go  on  serving  her  in  some  way  as  became 
OS  as  Sidebothams.  But  one  night  she  never 
came ;  we  staid  out  in  the  cold  bleak  wind  looking 
into  the  dark  for  her  thin  worn  figure  ;  all  in 
Tain.  Late  the  next  afternoon  the  young  Squire 
lifted  the  latch,  and  stood  right  m  the  middle  of 
our  houseplace.  The  roof  was  low  overhead ; 
and  made  lower  by  the  deep  beams  supporting 
the  floor  above :  he  stooped  as  he  looked  at  us, 
and  tried  to  form  words,  but  no  sound  came  out 
of  his  lips.  I  never  saw  such  gaunt  woe ;  no, 
never!  At  last  he  took  me  by  the  shoulder,  and 
led  me  out  of  the  house. 

*'Oome  with  me  I"  he  said,  when  we  were  in 
the  open  air,  as  if  that  gave  him  strength  to 
speak  audibly.  I  needed  no  second  word.  We 
entered  Miss  Phillis^s  cottage;  a  liberty  I  had 
never  taken  before.  What  little  furniture  was 
there  it  was  clear  to  be  seen  were  cast-off  frag- 
ments of  the  old  splendor  of  Morton  Hall.  No 
fire.  Qrey  wood  ashes  lay  on  the  hearth.  An 
old  settee,  once  white  and  gold,  now  doubly 
shabby  in  its  fall  from  its  former  estate.  On  it 
lay  Miss  Phillis,  very  pale ;  very  still ;  her  eyes 
shut. 

"Tell  me!"  he  gasped.  "Is  she  deadf  I 
think  she  is  asleep ;  but  she  looks  so  strange — as 
if  she  might  be — "  He  could  not  say  the  awful 
word  again.  I  stooped,  and  felt  no  warmth ; 
only  a  cold  chill  atmosphere  seemed  to  surround 
her. 

"  She  is  dead !"  I  replied  at  length.  "  Oh, 
Miss  Phillis!  Miss  Phillis  I"  and,  like  a  fool,  I  be- 
gan to  cry.  But  he  sate  down  without  a  tear, 
and  looked  vacantly  at  the  empty  hearth.  I  dared 
not  cry  any  more  when  I  saw  him  so  stony  sad. 
I  did  not  know  what  to  do.  I  could  not  leave 
him ;  and  yet  I  had  no  excuse  for  staying.  I 
went  up  to  Misa  Phillis,  and  softly  arranged  the 
gray  ragged  locks  about  her  face. 

"  Aye !"  said  he.  "She  must  be  laid  out.— 
Who  so  fit  to  do  it  as  you  and  your  sister, 
children  of  good  old  Robert  Sidebotham." 


for  you.  Let  me  fetch  my  sister  to  sit  up  with 
me  all  night ;  and  honour  us  by  sleeping  at  our 
poor  little  cottage." 

I  did  not  expect  he  would  have  done  it :  but 
after  a  few  minutes'  silence  he  agreed  to  my  pro- 
posal.   I  hastened  home  and  told  Ethelinda,  and 
both  of  us  crying,  we  heaped  up  the  fire,  and 
spread  the  table  with  food,  and  made  up  a  bed  in 
one  comer  of  the  floor.    While  I  stood  readyto 
go  I  flaw  Ethelinda  open  the  great  chest  in  which 
we  kept  our  treasures ;  and  out  she  took  a  fine 
Holland  shift  that  had  been  one  of  my  mother's 
wedding  shifts ;  and  seeing  what  she  was  after,  I 
went  upstairs  and  brought  down  a  piece  of  rare 
old  lace,  a  good  deal  darned  to  be  sure,  but  s^ 
old  BrusseU  point,  bequeathed  to  me  long  ago 
by  my  god-mother,  Mrs.  Dawson.    We  huddled 
these  things  under  our  cloaks,  locked  the  door 
behind  us  and  set  out  to  do  all  we  could  now  fyi 
poor  Miss  Phillis.    We  found  the  Squire  sitting 
just  as  we  left  him ;  I  hardly  knew  if  he  understood 
me  when  I  told  him  how  to  unlock  our  door,  and 
gave  him  the  key ;  though  I  spoke  as  distinctly 
as  ever  I  could  for  the  choking  in  my  throat.  At 
last  he  rose  and  went ;  and  Ethelinda  and  I  com- 
posed her  poor  thin  Umbs  to  decent  rest,  and 
wrapped  her  in  the  fine  Holland  shift;  and  then 
I  plaited  up  my  lace  into  a  close  cap  to  tie  up 
the  wasted  features.    When  all  was  done  we 
looked  upon  her  from  a  little  distance. 

"  A  Morton  to  die  of  hunger !"  said  Ethelinda 
solemnly.  "  We  should  not  have  dared  to  think 
that  such  a  thing  was  within  the  chances  of  life;  . 
do  you  remember  that  evening,  when  yon  and  I 
were  little  children,  and  she  a  merrv  young  lady 
peeping  at  us  from  behind  her  fan  ?'' 

We  did  not  cry  any  more ;  we  felt  veiy  still 
and  awe-struck.  After  a  while,  I  said,  "  I  won- 
der if  after  ail  the  young  Squire  did  go  to  our 
house.  He  had  a  strange  look  about  him.  If  I 
dared  I  would  go 'and  see."  I  opened  the  door ; 
the  night  was  black  as  pitch ;  the  air  very  stalL 
"  ril  go,"  said  I ;  and  off  I  went,  not  meeting  a 
creature,  for  it  was  long  past  eleven.  I  reached 
our  house ;  the  window  was  long  and  low,  and 
the  shutters  were  old  and  shrunk.  I  could  peep 
between  them  well,  and  see  all  that  was  going  on. 
He  was  there  sitting  over  the  fire,  never  shed- 
ding a  tear ;  but  seeming  as  if  he  saw  his  past 
life  in  the  embers.  The  food  we  had  prepared 
was  untouched.  Once  or  twice,  during  my  long 
watch  (I  was  more  than  an  hour  away),  he  turned 
towards  the  food,  and  made  as  though  he  would 
have  eaten  it,  and  then  shuddered  back ;  bat  ai 
last  he  seized  it,  and  tore  it  with  hia  teeth,  and 
laughed  and  rejoiced  over  it  like  some  starred 
animal.  I  could  not  keep  from  crying  theo.  He 
gorged  himself  with  great  morsels ;  and  when  he 
could  eat  no  more  it  seemed  as  if  his  strength  for 
suffering  had  come  back ;  he  threw  himsell  on 
the  bed,  and  such  a  passion  of  despair  I  never 
heard  of^  much  less  ever  saw.  I  could  not  bear 
to  witness  it.  The  dead  Miss  Phillis  lay  cdm 
and  still ;  her  trials  were  over.  I  would  go  back 
and  watch  with  Ethelinda. 

When  the  pale  grey  morning  dawn  stole  in, 

making  us  shiver  and  shake  after  our  vigil,  tho 

Squire  returned.    We  were  both  mortal  aMd  of 

I  him,  we  knew  not  why.  He  looked  quiet  enough 

"  Oh  1  my  maste]^"  I  said,  "  this  is  no  fit  place  I  — the  lines  were  worn  deep  before ;  no  new 
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tncM  were  there.  He  stood  and  looked  at  his 
aont  for  a  minute  or  two.  Then  he  went  up  into 
the  loft  above  the  room  where  we  were ;  he 
broaght  a  small  paper  parcel  down :  bade  us  keep 
on  oar  watch  yet  a  little  time.  First  one  and 
then  the  other  of  us  went  home  to  get  some  food. 
It  was  a  bitter  black  frost ;  no  one  was  out,  who 
ooald  stop  indoors;  and  those  who  were  out  cared 
DOt  to  stop  to  speak.  Towards  the  afternoon  the 
air  darlcened,  and  a  great  snow-storm  came  on. 
We  darst  not  be  left,  only  one  alone;  yet  at  the 
cottage  where  Hiss  Phillis  had  lived  there  was 
neither  fire  nor  fuel.  So  we  sate  and  shivered 
and  shook  till  morning.  The  Squire  never  came 
(hat  night  nor  all  next  day. 

**  What  must  we  do  f "  asked  Ethelinda,  broken 
down  entirely.  *'  I  shall  die  if  I  stop  here  ano- 
ther night  We  must  tell  the  neighbors  and  get 
hdp  for  the  watch.** 

**  So  we  must,**  said  I,  very  low  and  grieved. 
I  vent  out  and  told  the  news  at  the  nearest 
liOQse,  taking  care,  you  may  be  sure,  never  to 
ipeak  of  the  hunger  and  cold  Miss  Phillis  must 
hare  endured  in  silence.    It  was^  bad  enough  to 
have  them  come  in,  and  make  their  remarks  on 
the  poor  bits  of  furniture ;  for  no  one  had  known 
their  bitter  straits  even  as  much  as  Ethelinda  and 
me,  and  we  had  been  shocked  at  the  bareness  of 
the  place.    I  did  hear  that  one  or  two  of  the 
more  ill-conditioned  had  said,  it  was  not  for  noth- 
ing we  had  kept  the  death  to  ourselves  for  two 
mghts;  that  to  judge  from  the  lace  on  her  cap 
there  must   hare  been  some   pretty  pickings. 
Sthelmda  would  have  contradicted  this,  but  I 
bade  her  let  it  alone ;  it  would  save  the  memory 
of  the  proud  Mortons  from  the  shame  that  poverty 
iathoajzhtto  be;  and  as  for  us,  why  we  could 
lire  it  down.  But,  on  the  whole,  people  came  for- 
ward kindly;  money  was  not  wanting  to  bury 
her  weD,  if  not  grandly  as  became  her  birth ;  and 
many  a  one  was  bidden  to  the  funeral  who  might 
have  looked  after  her  a  little  more  in  her  lifetime, 
^ong  others  was  Squire  Hargreaves  from  Both- 
wick  Hall  over  the  Moors.    He  was  some  kind  of 
fiu^way  cousin   to  the  Mortons.    So  when  he 
oame  he  was  asked  to  go  chief  mourner  in  Squire 
Xorton*s  strange  absence,  which  I  should  have 
vondered  at  the  more  if  I  had  not  diought  him 
•Imost  crazy  when  I  watched  his  ways  through 
the  shatter  that  night.  Squire  Hargreaves  started 
when  they  paid  him  the  compliment  of  asking 
him  to  take  the  head  of  the  coffin. 
"Where  is  her  nephew?'*  asked  he. 
'*Ko  one  has  seen  him  since  eight  o'clock  last 
Thvsday  morning. 

'*BatIsawhim  at  noon  on  Thursday,"  sdd 
Sqsire  Hargreaves  with  a  round  oath.  "  He  came 
<^er  the  moors  to  tell  me  of  his  aunt's  death,  and 
to  ask  me  to  giro  him  a  little  money  to  bury  her 
sa  the  pledge  of  his  gold  shirt-buttons.  He  said 
I  via  A  cousin,  and  could  pity  a  gentleman  in 
nch  sore  need.  That  the  buttons  were  his  mo- 
thei's  first  gift  to  him ;  and  that  I  was  to  keep 
then  safe,  tor  some  day  he  would  make  his  for^ 
tine  and  come  back  to  redeem  them.  He  lutd 
sot  known  his  aunt  was  so  ill,  or  he  would  have 
psited  with  these  buttons  sooner,  though  he  held 
tte  as  more  precious  than  he  could  tell  me.  1 
gave  Mm  money ;  but  I  could  not  find  in  my 
b«rt  tp  take  th»  bnttoos.    He  bade  me  not  t«U 


of  all  this ;  but  when  a  man  is  missing  it  is  my 
duty  to  give  all  the  clue  I  can." 

And  so  "their  poverty  was  blazoned  abroad  I 
But  folk  forsot  it  all  in  the  search  for  the  Squire 
on  the  moor  side.  Two  days  they  searched  in 
vain ;  the  third,  upwards  of  a  hundred  men  turned 
out  hand-in-hand,  step  on  step,  to  leave  no  foot 
of  ground  unsearched.  They  found  him  stark 
and  stifl^  with  Squire  Hargreaves'  money,  and 
his  mother's  gold  buttons,  safe  in  his  waistcoat 
pocket. 

And  we  laid  him  down  by  the  side  of  his  poor 
aunt  Phillis. 

After  the  Squire,  John  Marmaduke  Morton, 
had  been  found  dead  in  that  sad  way  on  the 
dreary  moors,  the  creditors  seemed  to  lose  all 
hold  on  the  property ;  which  indeed,  during  the 
seven  years  they  had  had  it,  they  had  drained  as 
dry  as  a  sucked  orange.  But  for  a  long  time  no 
one  seemed  to  know  who  rightly  was  the  owner 
of  Morton  Hall  and  lands.  The  old  house  fell 
out  of  repair ;  the  chimneys  were  full  of  star- 
lings' nests;  the  flags  in  the  terrace  in  front  were 
hidden  by  the  long  grass ;  the  panes  in  the  win- 
dow were  broken,  no  one  knew  how  or  why,  for 
the  children  of  the  village  got  up  a  tale  that  the 
house  was  haunted.  Ethelinda  and  I  went  some- 
times in  the  summer  mornings  and  gathered  some 
of  the  roses  that  were  being  strangled  by  the 
bind-weed  that  spread  over  all ;  and  we  used  to 
try  and  weed  the  old  flower-garden  a  little ;  but 
we  were  no  longer  young,  and  the  stooping  made 
our  backs  ache.  Still  we  always  felt  happier  if 
we  cleared  but  ever  such  a  little  space.  Tet  we 
did  not  go  there  willingly  in  the  afternoons,  and 
left  the  garden  always  before  the  first  slight  shade 
of  dusk. 

We  did  not  choose  to  ask  the  comm'on  peopla 
—many  of  them  were  weavers  or  Drumble  man- 
ufacturers, and  no  longer  decent  hedgers  and 
ditchers — we  did  not  choose  to  ask  them,  I  say, 
who  was  squire  now,  or  where  he  lived.  But 
one  day,  a  great  London  lawyer  came  to  the 
Morton  Arms,  and  made  a  pretty  stir.  He  oame 
on  behalf  of  a  General  Morton,  who  was  squirt 
now,  though  he  was  far  away  in  India.  He  had 
been  written  to,  and  they  had  proved  him  heir, 
though  he  was  a  very  distant  cousin ;  farther 
back  than  Sir  John,  I  think.  And  now  he  had 
sent  word  they  were  to  take  money  of  his  that 
was  in  England,  and  put  the  house  in  thorough 
repair ;  for  that  three  maiden  sisters  of  his,  who 
lived  in  some  town  in  the  north,  would  come  and 
live  at  Morton  Hall  till  his  return.  So  the  law- 
yer sent  for  a  Drumble  builder,  and  g^ve  him 
directions.  We  thought  it  would  have  been 
prettier  if  he  had  hired  John  Cobb,  the  Morton 
builder  and  joiner,  he  that  had  made  the  Squire's 
coiBn,  and  iie  Squire's  father  before  that  Id» 
stead,  came  a  troop  of  Drumble  men,  knocking 
and  tumbling  about  in  the  Hall,  and  making  their 
jests  up  and  down  all  those  stately  rooms.  Ethe- 
linda and  I  never  went  near  the  place  till  they 
were  gone,  bag  and  bag(i;age.  And  then  what  a 
change  I  the  old  casement  windows,  with  their 
heavy  leaded  panes  half  overgrown  with  vines 
and  roses,  were  taken  away,  and  great  starimg 
sash  windows  were  in  their  stead.  New  gratea 
inside;  all  modem,  new-fangled  and  smoking, 
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Instead  of  the  brass  dogs  which  held  the  mighty 
logs  of  wood  in  the  old  Squire^s  time.  The  little 
square  Turkey  carpet  uudcr  the  dloing  table, 
which  had  served  Miss  Phillis,  was  not  good 
enough  for  these  new  Mortons ;  the  dining-room 
was  all  carpeted  over.  We  peeped  into  the  old 
dining-parlour ;  that  parlour  where  the  dinner 
for  the  Puritan  preachers  had  been  laid  out ;  the 
flag  parlour  as  it  had  been  called  of  late  years. 
Hut  it  had  a  damp  earthy  smell,  and  was  used  as 
a  lumber-room.  We  shut  the  door  quicker  than 
we  had  opened  it.  We  came'  away  disappointed. 
The  Hall  was  no  longer  like  oar  own  honoured 
Morton  Hall. 

**  After  all,  these  three  ladies  are  Mortons,'* 
said  Ethelinda  to  me.  "  We  must  not  forget  that 
—we  must  go  and  paj  our  duty  to  them  as  soon 
as  they  hare  appearea  in  ohuroh." 

Accordingly  wo  went.    But  we  had  heard  and 
seen  them  before  we  paid  our  respects  at  the 
Hall.    Their  maid  had  been  down  in  the  Tillage ; 
their  maid  as  she  was  called  now ;  but  a  maid  of 
all  work  she  had  been  until  now,  as  she  very  soon 
let  out  when  we  questioned  her.    However  we 
were  never  proud ;  and  she  was  a  good  honest 
&rmer*s  daughter  out  of  Northumberland.  What 
work  she  did  make  with  the  Queen's  English ! 
The  folk  in  Lancashre  are  said  to  speak  broad ; 
but  I  could  always  understand  oar  own  kindly 
tongue,  whereas  when  Mrs.  Turner  told  me  her 
name,  both  Ethelinda  and  I  coald  have  sworn 
she  said  Bonagh,  and  were  afraid  she  was  an 
Irishwoman.    Her  ladies  were  what  you  may 
call  past  the  bloom  of  youth ;  Miss  Sopronia — 
Miss  Morton,  properly — was  just  sixty;  Miss  An* 
nabella,  three  years  younger ;  and  Miss  Dorothy 
(or  Baby,  as  they  called  her,  when  they  were  by 
themselves,  was  two  years  younger  still.    Mrs. 
Tamer  was  very  confidential  to  us,  partly  because 
I  doubt  not  she  had  heard  of  our  old  connexion 
with  the  family,  and  partly  because  she  was  an 
arrant  talker,  and  was  glad  of  anybody  who  would 
listen  to  her.    80  we  heard  the  very  first  week 
how  each  of  the  ladies  had  wished  for  the  east 
bed-room:   that  which   faced    the.  north-east; 
which  no  one  slept  in,  in  the  old  Squire^s  days; 
bat  there  were  two  steps  leading  up  into  it,  and 
said   Miss   Sophronia,  she  would  never  let  a 
younger  sister  have  a  room  more  elevated  than 
she  had  herself.    She  was  the  eldest,  and  she  had 
a  right  to  the  steps.    So  she  bolted  herself  in  for 
two  days  while  &e  unpacked  her  clothes^  and 
then  came  out  looking  Uke  a  hen  that  has  laid 
an,  egg,  and  defies  any  one  to  take  that  honour 
from  her. 

But  her  sisters  were  very  deferential  to  her  in 
general;  that  mast  be  said.  They  never  had 
mqre  than  two  black  feathers  in  their  bonnets; 
while  she  had  always  three.  Mrs.  Turner  said 
that  once,  when  they  thought  Miss  AnnabeUa 
had  been  going  to  have  an  offer  of  marriage  made 
he? ,  Miss  Sophronia  had  not  objected  to  her  wear- 
ing three  that  winter;  but  when  it  all  ended  in 
smpke,  Miss  Annabella  had  to  plack  it  out,  as  be- 
came a  younger  sister..  Poor.  Miss  Annabella  1 
she  had  been  a  beauty  (Mrs,  Tomer  said),  and 
great  things  had  been  expected  of  her.  Her 
brother,  the  Oeneral,  and  her  mother  had  both 
tpqilt  her,  rather  than  cross  her  unneoessarily,  I 


Morton  had  always  expected  would  make  the  for- 
tune of  the  family.    Her  sifters  were  ang^  with 
her  for  not  having  married  some  rich  gentleman; 
1  hough,  as  she  used  to  say  to  Mrs.  Tuincr,  how 
could  she  help  it.    She  was  willing  enough,  but 
no  rich  gentleman  came  to  ask  her.    We  agreed 
that  it  really  was  not  her  fault ;  but  her  sisters 
thought  it  was :  and  now  that  she  had  lost  her 
beauty,  they  were  always  casting  it  up  what  they 
would  have  done  if  they  had  had  her  gifts.    There 
were  some  Miss  Burrells  they  had  heard  of,  each 
of  whom  had  married  a  lord;  ard  these  Miss 
Burrells  bad  not  been  such  beauties.    So  Miss 
Sophronia  used  to  work  the  question  by  the  rule 
of  three,  and  put  it  in  this  way :  If  Miss  Burrell, 
with  a  tolerable  pair  of  eyes,  a  snub  nose,  and  a 
wide  mouth,  married  a  baron,  what  rank  of  peer 
ought  our  pretty  Annabella  to  have  espoused  I 
And  the  worst  was,  Miss  Annabella,  who  had 
never  had  any  ambition,  wanted  to  have  married 
a  poor  curate  in  her  youth ;  but  w»8  pulled  up 
by  her  mother  and  sisters  reminding  her  of  the 
duty  she  owed  to  her  family.    Miss  Dorothy  had 
done  her  best ;  Miss  Morton  always  praised  her 
for  it.    With  not  half  the  good  boks  of  Miss  An- 
nabella, she  had  danced  with  an  houourakde  at 
Harrowgate  three  times  running ;  and  even  now 
she  persevered  in  trying ;  which  was  more  than 
could  be  said  of  Miss  Annahells,  who  was  very 
broken-spirited. 

I  do  believe  Mrs.  Turner  told  us  all  this  before 
we  had  ever  seen  the  ladies.  We  had  let  them 
know,  through  Mrs.  Turner,  of  our  wish  to  pay 
them  our  respects ;  so  we  ventured  to  go  up  to 
the  front  door,  and  rap  modestly.  We  bad  rea< 
soned  about  it  before,  and  agreed  if  we  were 
going  in  our  everyday  clothes,  to  offer  a  litUs 
present  of  eggs,  or  to  call  on  Mrs.  Turner  (as  she 
had  asked  us  to  do),  the  back  door  would  h^ve 
been  the  appropriate  entrance  for  us.  But  going, 
however  humbly,  to  pay  our  respects,  and  offer 
our  reverential  welcome  to  the  Miss  Mortons,  we 
took  our  rank  as  their  visitors,  and  should  go  to 
the  front  door.  We  were  shown  up  the  wide 
stairs,  along  the  galleryy  up  two  steps,  into  Miss 
Sophronia's  room.  She  put  away  some  p^>ef8 
hastily  as  we  came  in.  We  heard  afterwards  thai 
she  was  writing  a  book,  to  be  called  **  The  Fe- 
male GhestMeld,  or  Letters  from  a  Lady  of 
Quality  to  her  Niece.**  And  the  UtUe  niece  sate 
there  in  a  high  chair,  with  a  flat  board  tieu  to  her 
back,  and  her  feet  in  stocks  on  the  rail  of  the 
chair,  so  that  she  had  nothing  to  do  but  liaten  to 
her  aunt's  letters;  which  were  read  aloud  to  her 
as  they  were  written,  in  order  to  mark  their  effect 
on  her  manners.  I  was  not  sure  whether  Miss 
Sophronia  liked  our  interruptioB;  but  I  know 
little  Miss  Ck>fdelia  Maonisty  did, 

**  Is  the  youn^  lady  crooked  f*  asked.  Etheluida 
during  a  pause  jn  our  conversaiioB.  I  bad  no- 
ticed that  my  sister's  eyes  would  rest  on  the 
child;  although  by  an  effort. she  sometimes  sue* 
eeeded  in  lookii^  at  sonethinff  else  occasiooaUy, 
**  No  I  indeed,  ma'am**  said  Miss  Morton.— 
"But  she  was  bom  .in  India,  And  hev  ba^beno 
has  nerer  properly  hardened,  Besides  I  and  my 
two  sisters  each  take  change  of  her  lor  a  week ; 
an^  their  systf  ns  of  eduoatioa— ^I  migh^say  non 
education-^iffer  so  (totally  and  entirely  frooi  my 
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aider  mjself  fortunate  if  I  can  undo  the — hem  t — 
that  haa  been  done  during  a  fortnight's  absence. 
Cordelia,  my  dear,  repeat  to  these  good  ladies  the 
geography  lesson  you  learned  this  morning  ?" 

Poor  little  Miss  Mannisty  began  to  tell  us  a 
great  deal  about  some  river  in  Yorkshire  of  which 
we  had  never  heard,  though  I  dare  say  we  ought 
and  then  a  great  deal  more  about  the  towns 
that  it  passed  by  and  what  they  were  famous  for; 
and  all  I  can  remember — indeed  could  understand 
at  the  time — was,  that  Pomfret  was  famous  for 
Pomfret  calces,  which  I  knew  before.  But  £the- 
linda  gasped  for  breath  before  it  was  done,  she 
was  so  nearly  choked  up  with  astonishment ;  and 
when  it  was  ended,  she  8aid«  **  Pretty  dear  I  its 
wonderful!*'  Miss  Morton  looked  a  little  dis- 
pleased, and  replied  **  Not  at  alL  Good  little 
gffls  can  learn  anything  they  choose,  even  French 
verbs.  Yes,  Cordelia,  they  can.  And  to  be  good 
10  better  than  to  be  pretty.  We  don't  think  about 
looks  her^.  You  may  get  down,  child,  and  go 
into  the  garden,  and  taike  care  you  pat  your  bon- 
net on,  or  you'll  be  all  over  freckles.**  We  got 
ap  to  take  leave  at  the  same  time,  and  followed 
the  little  girl  out  of  the  room.  Ethelinda  fumbled 
in  her  pocket. 

**Her6*8  stzpence,  my  dear,  for  yoo.  Nay.  I 
am  anre  you  may  take  it  from  an  old  woman  hke 
me,  to  whom  you*ve  told  over  more  geographv 
than  I  ever  thought  there  was  out  of  the  Bible.** 
For  Ethelinda  alwavs  maintained  that  the  long 
chapters  in  the  Bible  which  were  all  names  were 
geography ;  and  though  I  knew  well  enough  they 
were  not,  yet  I  had  forgotton  what  the  right  word 
was,  80 1  let  her  alone ;  for  one  hard  word  did  as 
well  as  another.  Little  Miss  looked  as  i(  she  was 
not  sore  if  she  might  take  it;  but  I  suppose  we 
had  two  kindly  old  faces,  for  at  last  the  smile 
eaine  into  her  eyes — not  to  her  mouth — she  had 
fired  too  much  with  grave  and  quiet  people  for 
that ;  and,  looking  wistfuUv  at  us,  she  said : 

"Thank  you.  But  won*t  you  ^and  see  Aunt 
Annabella  ^  We  said  we  should  like  to  pay  our 
respects  to  both  her  other  aunts  if  we  might  take 
that  liberty ;  and  perhaps  she  would  show  us  the 
vat.  But,  at  the  door  of  a  room  she  stopped 
ihort,  and  said  sorrowfully,  "  I  mayn*t  go  in ;  it 
is  Dot  my  week  for  being  with  Aunt  Annabella  :** 
and  then  she  wentslowljr  and  heavily  towards  the 
gaiden  door. 

"That  child  is  cowed  by  somebody.**  said  I  to 
Bthclinda.       '" 

^  ''But  she  knows  a  deal  of  geography**— Ethe- 
linda's  speech  was  cut  short  by  the  opening  of  the 
^r  m  answer  to  our  knock.  The  once  beauti- 
falMlas  AnnabeUa  Morton  stood  before  us,  and 
ba^e  my  sister  and  I  to  enter.  She  was  dressed 
In  white,  with  a  turned  up  velvet  hat,  and  two 
or  three  short  drooping  black  feathers  in  it.  I 
ihonid  not  like  to  say  she  rouged,  but  she  had 
J  very  pretty  color  in  her  cheeks ;  that  much  can 
w>  neither  good  nor  harm. 

She  )o<»e<l  so  unlike  anybody  I  had  ever 
leen,  that  I  wondered  what  the  chttd  could  have 
foi^d  to  like  in  her ;  for  like  her  she  did,  that  was 
veijy  dear.  But,  when  Kias  Annabella  spoke,  I 
came  und^  the .  charm.  Her  voice  was  very 
•veetand  plaintive,  and  suited  w;ell  with  the  kind 
offtfngs  she  said;  all  about  charms  of  nature, 
lad  tearSi  and  grfef^  and  such  sort  of  lalk, .  which 


reminded  me  rather  of  poetry — very  pretty  to 
listen  to ;  though  I  never  could  understand  it  as 
well  as  plain  comfortable  prose.  Still  I  hardly 
know  why  I  liked  Miss  Annabella.  I  think  I  was 
sorry  for  her ;  though,  whether  I  should  have 
been  if  she  had  not  put  it  in  my  head,  I  don't 
know.  The  room  looked  very  comfortable;  a 
spinnet  in  a  comer  to  amuse  herself  with,  and  a 
good  sofa  to  lie  down  upon.  By  and  bye,  we  got 
her  to  talk  of  her  little  niece,  and  she  too  had  her 
system  of  education.  She  said  she  hoped  to 
develop  the  sensibilities,  and  (o  cultivate  the 
tastes.  While  with  her,  her  darling  niece  read 
works  of  imagination,  and  acquired  all  that 
Miss  Annabella  could  impart  of  the  fine  arts.  We 
neither  of  us  quite  knew  what  she  was  hinting  at 
at  the  time ;  but  afterwards,  by  dint  of  questioning 
little  Miss,  and  using  our  own  eyes  and  ears,  we 
found  that  she  read  aloud  to  her  aunt  while  she 
lay  on  the  sofa ;  Santo  Sebastiano,  or  the  Young 
Protector,  was  what  they  were  deep  in  at  this 
time;  and,  as  it  was  in  five  volumes  and  the 
heroine  spoke  broken  English — which  required 
to  be  read  twice  over  to  make  it  intelligible — it 
lasted  them  a  long  time.  She  also  learned  to  play 
on  the  spinnet ;  not  much — ^for  I  never  heard 
above  two  tunes ;  one  of  which  was  God  save  the 
King,  and  the  other  was  not  But  I  fancy  the 
poor  child  was  lectured  by  one  aunt,  and  fright- 
ened by  the  other's  sharp  ways  and  numerous 
fancies.  She  might  well  be  fond  of  her  gentle, 
pensive  (Miss  Annabella  told  me  she  was  pensive 
so  I  know  I  am  right  in  calling  her  Bo)aunt  with  her 
soft  voice,  and  her  never  erding  novels,  and  the 
sweet  scents  that  hover  about  the  sleepy  room. 

No  one  tempted  ns  towards  Miss  DorothT*8 
apartment  when  we  left  Miss  Annabella;  bo  we 
did  not  see  the  youngest  Miss  Morton  this  first 
day.  We  had  each  of  us  treasured  up  many  little 
mysteries  to  be  explained  by  our  dictionary,  Mis* 
Turner. 

*«Who  is  litae  Mi^s  Mannsity?'*  we  asked  in 
one  breath,  when  we  saw  our  firiend  from  the 
HalL  And  then  we  learned  t^t  there  had 
been  a  fourth— a  younger  Miss  Morton,  who  was 
no  beauty,  and  no  wit,  and  no  anything ;  so  Mis 
Sophronia,  her  eldest  sister,  had  allowed  her  to 
marry  a  Mr.  Mapnisty,  and  ever  after  spoke  of  her 
as  "  my  poor  sister  Jane.**  She  and  her  husband 
had  gone  out  to  India;  and  both  had  died  there; 
and  the  Genet  al  had  made  it  a  sort  of  condition 
with  his  sisters  that  they  shopid  take  charge  of 
the  child,  or  else  none  of  them  liked  children  ex- 
cept Miss  Annabella. 

**M!8S  Annabella  fikee  chfldrenT  said  I.^ 
'*  Then  that's  the  reason  children  like  her.** 

*'I  can*t  say  she  likes  children ;  for  we  nerer 
have  any  in  our  house  bat  Miss  Cordelia;  but  her, 
•he  does  like  dearly  ** 

*'  Poor  UtUe  Hiss  I**  said  Ethelinda,  **  does  she 
neyer  get  a  chance  of  play  with  other  IHtle  girls  f* 
And  I  am  sure  from  that  time  Ethelinda  oonaid* 
ered  her  in  a  diseased  state  from  this  very  or* 
cnmstance,  and  (hat  her  knowledge  of  gec^raphy 
was  one  of  the  symptoms  of  the  msorder ;  for  she 
used  often  to  say,  **  I  wish  she  did  not  know  so 
much  geography  I    Pm  sure  it  is  not  quite  rigbt.** 

Whether  or  hot  her  geography  was  right  I 
don*t  know ;  but  the  child  pined  for  companione. 
A  very  few  daysaiter  we  had  called— 4nd  yet  long 
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enoagh  to  have  passed  her  into  Miss  AiiDabelU*s 
week — I  saw  Miss  Cordelia  in  a  corner  of  the 
ehnrch  green,  playing  with  awkward  humility, 
•long  with  some  of  the  rough  village  girls,  who 
were  as  expert  at  the  game  as  she  was  unapt 
and  slow.  I  hesitated  a  little,  and  at  last  I  called 
to  her. 

"How  do  you,  my  dear?'*  I  said.  "How 
oome  you  here,  so  far  from  home?^ 

She  reddened,  and  then  looked  up  at  me  with 
her  large  serious  eyes. 

"  Aunt  Annabel  sent  me  into  the  wood  to  me- 
ditate— ^and — and — it  was  very  dull — and  I  heard 
these  little  girls  playing  and  laughing — and  I  had 
my  sixpence  with  me  and — it  was  not  wrong, 
was  it  ma^am  ? — I  came  to  them,  and  told  one  of 
them  I  would  give  it  to  her  ii  she  would  ask  the 
others  to  let  me  play  with  them.* 

**  But  my  dear,  they  are — some  of  them—very 
rough  little  children,  and  not  fit  companions  for 
a  Morton." 

"  But  I  am  a  Mannisty,  ma'am  P*  she  pleaded, 
with  so  much  entreaty  in  her  voice  that,  if  I  had 
not  known  what  naughty  bad  girls  some  of  them 
were,  I  could  not  have  resisted  her  longing  for 
companions  of  her  own  age.  As  it  was,  I  was 
aagry  with  them  for  having  taken  her  sixpence ; 
but,  when  she  had  told  me  which  it  was,  and  saw 
that  I  was  going  to  reclum  it,  she  clung  to  me, 
and  said : — 

"  Oh  I  don't,  ma*am — ^you  must  not.  I  gave 
it  to  her  quite  of  my  own  self.** 

'do  I  turned  away ;  for  there  was  truth  in  what 
the  child  said.  But  to  this  day  I  have  never  told 
EtheUnda  what  became  of  her  sixpence.  I  took 
Miss  Cordelia  home  with  me  while  I  changed  my 
dress  to  be  fit  to  take  her  back  to  the  Hall.  And 
on  the  way,  to  make  up  for  her  disappointment, 
I  began  talking  of  my  dear  Miss  PhiJlis  and  her 
bdght  pretty  youth.  I  had  never  named  her 
name  since  her  death  to  anyone  but  Ethelinda — 
and  that  only  on  Sundays  and  quiet  times.  And 
I  oould  not  have  spoken  of  her  to  a  grown-up 
pehK>n ;  but  somehow  to  Miss  Cordelia  it  came 
oat  quite  natural.  Not  of  her  latter  days,  of 
ooonie :  but  of  her  pony,  and  her  little  black 
Bling  Charles's  dogs,  and  all  the  livine  creatures 
that  were  glad  in  her  presence  when  I  first  knew 
her.  And  nothing  would  satisfy  the  child  but  I 
mnst  go  into  the  Hall  garden  and  show  her 
where  Miss  PhiUis's  garden  had  been.  We  were 
deep  in  our  talk,  and  she  was  stooping  down  to 
dear  the  plot  from  weeds,  when  I  heard  a  sharp 
Toice  cry  out,  "Cordelia!  Cordelia!  Dirtying^ 
year  frock  with  kneeling  on  the  wet  grass !  It  is 
not  my  week ;  but  I  shall  tell  your  Aunt  Anna- 
beUa  of  you.** 

And  the  window  was  shut  down  with  a  Jerk. 
It  was  Miss  Dorothy.  And  I  felt  almost  as  guilty 
aa  poor  little  Miss  Cordelia:  for  I  had  heard  from 
Mrs.  Turner  that  we  had  given  great  offence  to 
IGfls  Dorothy  by  not  going  to  call  on  her  in  her 
room  that  day  on  which  we  had  paid  our  respects 
to  her  sisters ;  and  I  had  a  sort  of  an  idea  that 
seeing  Miss  Cordelia  with  me  was  almost  as  much 
of  a  unit  as  the  kneeling  down  an  the  wet  grass. 
So  I  thought  I  would  taJke  the  bull  by  the  horns. 
"  Will  you  take  me  to  your  Aont  Dorothy,  my 
dear?"  said  I. 
The  Uttie  girl  had  no  longing  to  go  into  her 


aunt  Dorothy's  room,  as  she  bad  so  evidently 
had  at  Miss  Annabella's  door.    On  the  contrary, 
she  pointed  it  out  to  me  at  a  safe  distance,  and 
then  went  away  in  the  measured  step  she  was 
taught  to  use  in  that  house ;  where  such  things 
as  running,  going  up  stairs  two  steps  at  a  time, 
or  jumping  down  three,  were  considered  undig- 
nified and  vulgar.    Miss  Dorothy's  room  was  the 
least  prepossessing  of  any.    Somehow  it  had  a 
north-east    look    about  it,    though  it    did   iace 
direct  south;  and,  as  for  Miss  Dorothy  hereeli^ 
she  was  more  like  a  "  Cousin  Betty"  &an  any- 
thing else ;  if  you  know  what  a  Cousin  Betty  is, 
and  perhaps  it  is  too  old-fashioned  a  word  to  be 
understood  by  any  one  who  has  learnt  the  foreiga 
languages ;  but  when  I  was  a  girl,  there  need  to 
be  poor  crazy  women  rambling  about  the  country, 
one  or  two  in  a  district.      They  never  did  any 
harm  that  I  know  ot ;  they  might  have  been  l>oim 
idiots,  poor  creatures !  or  crossed  in  love,  whe 
knows  ?    But  they  roamed  the  countrj,  and  were 
well  known  at  the  farm-houses ;  where  they  often 
got  food  and  shelter  for  as  long  a  time  as  their 
restless  minds  would  dlow  them  to  remain  in  any 
one  place ;  and  the  farmer's  wife  would,  maybe, 
rummage  up  a  ribbon,  or  a  feather,  or  a  smart 
old  breadth  of  silk,  to  please  the  harmless  vanity 
of  these  poor  crazy  women  ;  and  they  would  go 
about  so  bedizened  sometimes  that,  as  we  called 
them  always  "  Cousin  Betty,"  we  made  it  into  a 
kind  of  proverb  for  any  one  dressed  in  a  fly-away 
showy  style,  and  said  they  were  like  a  Conon 
Betty.     So  you  know  what  I  mean  that  Miaa 
Dorothy  was  like.     Her  dress  was  white,  tike 
Miss  Annabella's ;  but  instead  of  the  black  velvet 
hat  her  sister  wore,  she  had  on,  even  in  the  houae, 
a  small  black  silk  bonnet.    This  sounds  as  if  it 
should  be  less  like  a  Cousin  Betty  than  a  bat; 
but  wait  till  I  tell  you  how  it  was  lined— with 
strips  of  red  silk,  broad  near  the  faoe,  narrow 
near  the  brim ;  f^r  all  the  world  like  the  raya  of 
the  sun,  as  they  are  painted  on  the  publio-hooa 
sign.    And  her  face  was  like  the  sun ;  as  roond 
as  an  apple;  and  with  rouge  on,  without  any 
doubt :  indecfd,  she  told  me  once,  a  lady  waa  not 
dressed  unless  she  had  put  her  rouge  on.    Mn. 
Turner  told  us  she  studied  reflection  a  great 
deal ;  not  that  she  was  a  thinking  woman  in  gene> 
ral,  I  should  say ;  and  that  this  rayed  lining  waa 
the  fruit  of  her  study.    She  had  her  hair  pniled 
together,  so  that  her  forehead  was  quite  covered 
with  it ;  and  I  won't  deny  that  I  rather  wished 
myself  at  home,  as  I  stood  facing  her  in  the  doer- 
way.    She  pretended  she  did  not  know  wlio  I  waa, 
and  made  me  tell  all  about  myself;  and  then  it 
turned  out  she  knew  all  about  me,  and  she  hoped 
I  had  recovered  from  my  fatigue  the  other  day. 
**What  fatigue?"  asked  I,  immovably.    Oh  I 
she  had  understood  I  was  very  much  tired  after 
visiting  her  sisters ;  otherwise,  of  course,  I  abookl 
not  have  felt  it  too  much  to  came  on  to  her  room. 
She  kept  hinting  at  me  in  so  many  waya,  Uiat  I 
could  have  asked  her  gladly  to  slap  my  fiuse  and 
have  done  with  it,  only  I  wanted  to  make  Wm 
Cordelia's  peace  with  her  for  kneeling  down  and 
dirtying  her  iVock.    I  did  say  what  I  conld  to 
make  things  straight;  but  I  don't  know  if  I  ^ 
any  ^ood.    Mrs.  Turner  told  me  how  aaspidova 
and  jealous  she  was  of  everybody,  and  of  MiM 
Annabella  in  particular,  who  liad  been  aet  over 
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bar  in  her  yottth  because  of  her  beanty;  bnt 
ihoe  it  had  faded,  Miss  Morton  and  Miss  Dorothy 
bad  never  ceased  pecking  at  her ;  and  Miss  Dor- 
othy wotbC  of  all.  If  it  had  not  been  for  little 
Mias  Cordelia*B  Ioto,  Miss  Annabella  might  have 
wished  to  die ;  she  did  often  wish  she  had  had  the 
naall-boz  as  a  baby.  Mise  Morton  was  stately 
tod  cold  to  her,  as  one  who  had  not  done  her 
dnty  to  her  fitmily,  and  was  put  in  the  comer  for 
her  bad  behayiour.  Miss  Dorothy  was  continu- 
iUy  talking  at  her,  and  particularly  dwelling  on 
the  fict  of  her  being  the  older  sister.  Now  she 
WIS  bot  two  years  older;  and  was  still  so  pretty 
nd  gentle  looking,  that  I  shonld  bave  forgotten 
it  continually,  but  for  Miss  Dorothy. 

The  rules  (hat  were  made  for  Miss  Cordelia  I 
8be  was  to  eat  her  meals  standing,  that  was  one 
thing  I  Another  was,  that  she  was  to  drink  two 
flaps  of  cold  water  before  she  had  any  pudding 
and  it  just  made  the  child  kwtbe  cold  water.  Then 
there  were  erer  so  many  words  she  might  not 
we;  each  aaot  had  her  own  set  of  words  which 
were  ungenteel  or  improper  for  some  reason  or 
iiother.  Miss  Dorothy  would  never  let  her  say 
''red;'*  it  was  always  to  be  pink,  or  crimson,  or 
•Btflet.  Miss  Cordelia  used  at  one  time  to  come 
to  oi^  and  tell  us  she  had  a  pain  at  her  chest  so 
often,  that  Ethelinda  and  I  began  to  be  uneasy, 
aai  questioned  Mrs.  Tomer  to  know  if  her  mother 
had  died  of  consumption ;  and  many  a  good  pot 
of  conant  jelly  have  I  given  her,  and  only  made 
her  pain  at  the  chest  worse ;  fbr---would  you  be- 
lisve  it?— Miss  Morton  told  her  never  to  say  she 
hid  got  a  stomach-ache,  for  that  it  was  not  pro- 
1^  to  say  so.  I  had  heard  it  called  by  a  worse 
■sne  still  in  my  youth,  and  so  had  Ethelinda ; 
Aid  we  sat  and  wondered  to  ourselves  how  it  was 
that  lome  kinds  ol  pain  were  genteel  and  others 
were  not.  I  said  that  okl  &milies,  like  the  Mor^ 
tons,  geaeimUy  thovght  it  showed  good  blood  to 
have  their  complaints  as  high  in  the  body  as  they 
•oaM-^fsin  fevers  and  headaches  had  a  better 
ioand,  and  did  periiaps  belong  nM>re  to  the  aris- 
toeracy.  I  thought  I  had  got  the  right  view  in 
siying  this,  when  Bthelinda  would  put  hi  that 
die  had  often  heard  oi  Lord  Toflby  having  the 

rit  and  bcsng  kme,  and  that  nonplussed  me. 
there  is  one  thteg  that  I  do  AsUke  more  than 
laother,  it  is  a  person  saying  sonotUng  on  the 
•ber  side  when  l  am  tfving  to  make  up  my  mind 
-4k>w  can  I  reason  if  I  am  to  be  distorbed  by 
SMther  peNoo*8  arguments  ? 

Bat  thovgh  I  tell  all  these  peeidiarMes  of  the 
IBm  Mortons,  they  were  good  women  hi  the 
asb ;  even  Miss  Dorothy  had  her  tfanes  of  kind- 
asm,  and  really  dkl  h>ve  her  little  niece,  though 
the  wae  always -laying  tmps  to  eateh  her  doing 
wrsng.  Ifies  Morton  I  get  to  rospoct,  If  I  never 
Iked  her.  They  would  ask  us  up  to  tea;  and 
we  woeld  pot  on  our  bestgewns ;  and  taking  the 
hsose-key  In  my  poeket^  we^ised  to  walk  arawly 
tboech  the  TiOaipe,  .wishing  the  people  who  had 
been  Bving  in  our  youth  eould  have  seen  nsnow, 
gofaig  by  hivftathm  tedifaktea  with  the  family 
St  the  HaU— not  la  the  Imnsekeepev's  nsem,  hut 
wHh  the  lamlly,  mind  f  on.  But  siaoe  they  be* 
cm  to  weave  in  llortoii,  eventedy  aaemed  too 
bosy  to  notice  us ;  so  we  wereidttto  he  content 
with  twnindiim  eaiA  other  hew  we  shonld  never 
bittevmi  M  la  •nr  yenlh  thnl^we  eoidd  hnTe 


llred  to  this  day.  After  tea,  Miss  Morton  would 
set  us  to  talk  of  the  real  old  family,  whom  thej^ 
had  never  known ;  and  you  may  be  sure  we  told 
of  all  their  pomp  and  grandeur  and  stately  ways; 
but  Ethelinda  and  I  never  spoke  of  what  was  to 
ourselves  like  the  memory  of  a  sad.  terrible 
dream.  So  they  thought  of  the  Squire  in  his 
coaeh-and-four  as  High  Sheriff,  and  Madam  lying 
in  her  moraing-room  in  her  Genoa  velvet  wrap- 
ping robe,  ail  over  peacock's  eyes  (it  was  a  piece 
of  velvet  the  Squire  brought  back  from  Italy, 
when  he  had  been  the  grand  tour,)  and  Miss 
Phillis  goine  to  a  ball  at  a  great  lord's  house  and 
dancing  with  a  royal  duke.  The  three  ladies 
were  never  tired  of  listening  to  the  tale  of  the 
splendor  that  had  been  going  on  here,  while  they 
and  their  mother  had  been  starving  in  genteel 
poverty  up  in  Northumberland ;  and  as  for  Miss 
Cordelik,  she  sat  on  a  stool  at  her  Aunt  Anna* 
bella*8  knee,  her  hand  in  her  aunt's,  and  Ustened, 
open-mouthed  and  unnoticed,  to  all  we  could  say. 

One  day,  the  child  came  crying  to  our  house. 
It  was  the  old  story ;  Aunt  Dorotny  had  been  so 
unkind  to  Aunt  AnnabelU  I  The  little  girl  said 
she  would  run  away  to  India,  and  tell  her  uncle 
the  General,  and  seemed  in  such  a  paroxysm  of 
anger,  and  grief,  and  den>air,  that  a  sudden 
thought  came  over  me.  I  thought  I  would  try 
and  teach  her  something  of  the  deep  sorrow  that 
lies  awaiting  all  at  some  part  of  their  lives,  and 
of  the  way  in  which  It  ought  to  be  home,  by 
telling  her  of  Miss  Phillis's  love  and  endurance 
for  her  wasteful,  handsome  nephew.  So  from 
little,  I  got  to  more,  and  I  told  her  all ;  the  chlld*s 
great  eyes  filluig  slowly  with  tears,  which  brimmed 
over  and  came  rolling  down  her  cheeks  unno- 
ticed as  I  spoke.  I  scarcely  needed  to  make  her 
promise  not  to  speak  about  all  this  matter  to  any 
one.  She  said,  *'  I  could  not — no  1  not  even  to 
Aunt  AnnabeHa."  And  to  this  day  she  never 
named  it  again,  not  even  to  me ;  but  she  tried  to 
make  herself  more  patient,  and  more  sflently 
helpful  in  the  strange  household  among  when 
she  was  cast. 

By  and  bye,  Miss  Morton  grew  pale  and  grey» 
and  worn,  amid  all  her  sti&ess.  Mrs.  Turner 
whispered  to  us  that  for  all  her  stem,  unmoved 
looks,  she  was  ill  unto  death ;  that  she  had  been 
aecretly  to  see  the  great  doctor  at  Dramble ;  and 
he  had  teld  her  she  must  set  her  house  in  order. 
Not  even  her  sisters  knew  this;  but  it  preyed 
upon  Mrs.  Turner's  mind,  and  she  told  us.  Long 
after  thid^  she  kept  up  her  week  of  discipline  with 
Miss  Cordelia ;  and  walked  in  her  strai^t,  sol- 
dier*Uke  way  about  the  Tillage^  scolding  people 
for  having  too  lar^^  families,  and  homing  tQo 
mnch  coal,  and  eating  too  much  bntter.  One 
morning  she  sent  Mrs.  Turner  for  her  sisters; 
and,  while  she  was  away,  she  rummaged  out  an 
old  locket  made  ef  the  four  Miss  Mortons*  hair 
when  th^  were  all  ohildrea ;  and  threading  the 

2e  of  the  locket  with  a  piece  of  brown  ribbon, 
e  tied  It  round  Cordelia's  neck,  and  kisshig  her, 
told  her  she  had  been  a  good  girl,  and  had  cued 
betself  of  stooping ;  that  she  must  foar  God  and 
honor  the  King;  and  that  now  she  might  go  and 
haye  a  holiday.  Xven  whOe  the  child  loMted  at 
her  in  wonder  at  the  nnnsaal  tenderosw  with 
which  tfiif  was  said,  a  grim  spasm  passed  over 
her  fooe,  md  GordeUn  am  hi  affright  to  eall  Mie. 
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Tarner.  But  when  she  came,  and  the  other  two 
•iflten  came,  she  was  quite  heraelf  again.  She 
hnd,  her  siAt^rs  in  her  room  alone  when  she  wished 
them  good  bye  ;  so  no  one  knows  what  she  said, 
or  how  (the  told  them  (who  were  thinking  of  her 
as  in  health^  that  the  signs  of  near  approaching 
death,  which  the  doctor  had  foretold,  were  upon 
her.  One  thing  they  both  agreed  in  saying — and 
It  was  much  that  Mias  Dorothy  agreed  in  any- 
thing— that  she  bequeathed  her  sitting  room,  up 
the  two  steps,  to  Miss  Annabella  as  being  next 
io  age.  Then  they  left  her  room  crying,  and 
went  both  together  into  Miss  Annabelia's  room, 
sitting  hand  in  hand  (for  the  first  time  since 
•hildhood  I  should  think),  listening  for  the  sound 
of  the  little  hand-bell  which  was  to  be  placed 
close  by  her,  in  case,  in  her  agony,  she  required 
Mrs.  Turner\4  presence.  But  it  never  rang.  Noon 
became  twilight.  Miss  Cordelia  stole  in  from  the 
garden  with  its  long,  black,  green  shadows,  and 
strange  eerie  sounds  of  the  night  wind  through 
the  trees,  and  crept  to  the  kitchen  fire.  At  last, 
Mrs.  Turner  knocked  at  Miss  Morton^s  door,  and 
hearing  no  reply,  went  in  and  found  her  cold  and 
dead  in  her  chair. 

I  suppose  that  sometime  or  other  we  had  told 
them  of  the  funeral  the  old  squire  had ;  Miss 
Phillis*s  father,  I  mean.  He  had  had  a  procession 
of  tenantry  half  a  mile  long  to  follow  him  to  the 
grare.  Miss  Dorothy  sent  for  me  to  tell  her  what 
tenantry  ot  her  brother^s  could  follow  Miss 
Morton's  coffin ;  but  what  with  people  working 
in  mills,  and  land  baring  passed  away  trom  the 
family,  we  could  but  muster  up  twenty  people, 
men  and  women  and  all ;  and  one  or  two  were 
dirty  enough  to  be  paid  for  their  loss  of  time. 

Poor  Miss  Annabella  did  not  wish  to  go  into 
the  room  up  two  steps ;  nor  yet  dared  she  stay 
behind :  for  Miss  Dorothy,  in  a  kind  of  spite  for 
not  baring  had  it  bequeathed  to  her,  kept  telling 
Miss  Annabella  it  was  her  duty  to  occupy  it :  that 
it  was  Miss  Sophronia''s  dying  wish,  and  that  she 
should  not  wonder  if  Miss  Sophronia  were  to 
haont  Miss  Annabella,  if  she  did  not  leave  her 
warm  room,  full  of  ease  and  sweet  scent,  for  the 
grim  north-east  chamber.    We  told  Mrs.  Turner 
we  were  afraid  Miss  Dorothy  would  lord  it  sadly 
oirer  Miss  Annabella,  and  she  only  shook  her 
kead ;  which,  from  so  talkative  a  woman,  meant 
a  great  deal.    But,  just  a^  Miss  Cordelia  had  be- 
gun to  droop,  the  General  came  home,  without 
any  one  knowing  he  was  coming.     Soarp  and 
■odden  was  the  word  with  him.    He  sent  Miss 
Cordelia  off  to  school ;  but  not  before  she  had 
time  to  tell  us  that  she  loved  her  uncle  dearly,  in 
spite  of  his  quick  ba^ty  ways.    He  carried  his 
asters  off  to  Cheltenham ;  and  it  was  astonishing 
how  young  they  made  themselves  look  before 
they  came  back  again.    He  was  always  here, 
tiiere,  and  everywhere ;  and  yery  dvil  to  us  into 
the  bargain ;  leaving  the  key  of  the  Hall  with  us 
whenever  they  went  from  home.    Miss  Dorothy 
was  afraid  of  him,  which  was  a  blessing,  for  it 
kept  her  in  order ;  and  really  I  was  rather  sorry 
when  she  died,  and,  as  for  Miss  Annabella,  she 
Iretted  after  her  tilt  she  injured  her  health,  and 
Miss  Cordelia  had  to  leave  school  to  come  and 
keep  her  company.  IHss  Cordelia  was  not  pt  etty ; 
she  had  too  grave  and  sad  a  look  for  that ;  but 
she  hiid  winning  wqr>i  mn^wm  to  hav«  her  uncle's 


fortune  some  day,  so  I  expected  to  hear  of  her 
being  soon  snapt  up.  But  the  Oeneral  said  her 
hutiband  was  to  take  the  name  of  Morton ;  and 
what  did  my  young  lady  do  but  begin  to  care  for 
one  of  the  great  millowners  at  Druroble,  as  if 
there  were  not  all  the  lords  and  commons  ts 
choose  from  besides  I  Mrs.  Turner  was  dead: 
and  there  was  no  one  to  tell  us  about  it ;  bat  I 
could  see  Miss  Cordelia  growing  thinner  and  paler 
every  lime  they  came  back  to  Morton  Hall  *,  and 
I  longed  to  tell  her  to  pluck  up  a  spirit,  and 
be  above  a  cotton-spinner.  One  day,  not  half  a 
year  before  the  Oenerars  death,  she  came  to  SM 
us,  and  told  us,  blushmg  like  a  rose,  that  her  onelii 
had  given  his  consent;  and  so,  although  he  had 
refused  to  take  the  name  of  Morton,  and  had 
wanted  to  marry  her  without  a  penny,  and  with- 
out her  uncle's  leave,  it  had. all  come  right  at 
last,  and  they  were  to  be  married  at  once ;  and 
their  house  was  to  be  a  kind  of  home  for  her  aunt 
Annabella,  who  was  getting  tired  of  being  pe^ 
petually  on  the  ramble  with  the  General 

**Dear  old  friends!"  said  our  young  hdr, 
**  you  must  like  him.  I  am  sure  you  will ;  he  » 
so  handsome,  and  brave,  and  good.  Do  yoa 
know,  he  says  a  relation  of  his  ancestors  lived  at 
Morton  Hall  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth." 

**  His  ancestors  1"  said  Ethelioda.  *'  Has  he  got 
ancestors?  That's  one  g(K>d  point  about  him,  at 
any  rate.  I  didn't  know  cottou-spiuners  had  as* 
cestors." 

"  What  is  his  name  ?"  asked  L 

**Mr.  Marmaduke  Carr,"  said  she,  soundini 
each  r  with  the  old  Northumberland  burr,  whk£ 
was  softened  into  a  pretty  pride  and  effort  to  give 
distinctness  to  each  letter  of  the  beloved  name. 

"  Carr,"  said  I,  **  Carr  and  Morton !  Be  it  so! 
It  was  prophecied  of  old  I"  But  she  was  (os 
much  absorbed  in  the  thought  of  her  own  secNl 
happiness  to  notice  my  poor  sayings. 

He  WBS,  and  is  a  good  gentleman ;  and  a  real 

gentleman  too.  They  never  lived  at  Morlim 
[all.  Just  as  I  was  writing  this,  ESthelinda  cains 
in  with  two  pieces  of  news.  Never  again  say  I 
am  superstitious  1  There  is  no  one  living  in  Moi* 
ton  that  knows  the  tradition  of  Sir  John  Morton 
and  Alice  Carr:  yet  the  very  first  part  of  the 
hall  the  Drumble  builder  has  pulled  down  is  the 
old  stone  dining  parlor  where  the  great  dimisr 
for  the  preachers  mouldered  away — flesh  fnw 
flesh,  crumb  from  crumb  t  And  the  streetlhey 
are  going  to  build  right  through  the  roosM 
through  which  Alice  Carr  was  dragged  in  her 
agony  of  despair  at  her  husband's  loathing  hatred 
is  to  be  called  Carr  Street  I 

And  Miss  Cordelia  has  got  a  baby ;  a  litlls 
girl ;  and  writes  in  pencil  two  lines  at  the  end  d 
her  husband's  note  to  say  she  means  to  caB  H 
Fhillis. 

Phillis  Carr!  I  am  glad  he  did  not  take  tbs 
name  of  Morton.  I  like  to  keep  the  name  ef 
Phillis  Morton  in  my  memory  yery  stiU  and  i»* 
spoken. 

A  Problsv. — {to  be  worked  Mrt  by  a  nrndt 
married  Young  Lady,y^A  sufficient  quantity  ef 
linen  for  the  mannfacture  of  her  husband's  ihiit 
being  given — to  make  it. 

Adtiok  to  all  who  ▲ttbhd  BnoM  RacHft— 
Atom  RookSi  whether  in  or  oni  of  Pigeoa  ^ 
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A  man  stood  oa  a  barren  mountain  peak 

In  the  night,  and  cried :  *^0h,  world  of  heary 

gloom  I 
Oh,  sunless  world !    Ob,  nniversal  tomb  I 

Blind,  cold,  mechanic  sphere,  wherein  I  seek 

In  Tain  lor  Life  and  Love,  till  Hope  grows  weak 
And  falters  towards  Chaos !  Vast  blank  Doom  t 
Uuge  darkness  in  a  narrow  prison-room  1 

Thou  art  dead — dead!**  Tet,  ere  he  ceased  to 
speak, 

Across  the  level  ocean  in  the  East 
The  moon-dawn  grew ;  and  all  that  mountain's 
side 
Rose,  newlj-born  from  empty  dusk.    Fields, 
trees. 
And  deep  gten>hoIlow8,  as  the  light  increased, 
Seemed  vital ;  and,  fh>m  Heaven  bare  and  wide, 
The  moon*s  white  soul  looked  over  lands  and 
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Bktomd  railways,  beyond  diligences,  beyond 
post-chaises,  out  of  the  track  of  travellers,  but 
rail  in  the  high  road  of  conquest  from  the  north 
to  the  south,  lie  the  sister  provinces  of  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia,  which,  for  shortness,  some  are 
accustomed  to  designate  as  Moldo  •Wallachia. 
Their  names  have  become  notorious  of  late  by 
taking  place  in  the  vocabulary  of  political  writers 
and  speakers ;  but  it  may  be  doubted — certain 
vague  statistics  set  apart — whether  in  most  men's 
minds  any  ideas  at  all  are  connected  with  them. 
When  we  talk  of  Paris  we  picture  to  ourselves 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde  or  the  Boulevards ;  an 
allusion  to  Berlin  implies  a  recollection  of  Under 
the  Linden  Trees;  to  Naples  of  the  Strada  di 
Toledo;  but  who  thinks  of  the  Po  de  Mogochoya 
at  mention  of  Bucharest,  or  has  any  associations 
whatever  with  Curt  d'Argis  and  Eimpolongo? 
Let  us  try  to  connect  a  few  images,  a  few  forms, 
a  few  colours,  with  these  words.  This  is  the  best 
way  to  extend  our  sympathies  in  that  direction. 
Moldo-Wallacbia  is  little  more  than  a  huge 
fcrm,giving  employment  to  some  three  or  four  mil- 
fions  of  lab<)urers.  It  is  not,  however,  a  farm  laid 
out  on  the  principles  of  Mr.  Mechi,  but  an  eastern 
backwoods  farm,  very  vast  and  straggling ;  here 
aad  there  cut  up  by  patches  of  onginal  desert 
and  extents  of  primitive  forests,  made  rugged  by 
fpurs  of  mountains  and  watered  by  boisterous 
livers,  navigable  for  the  most  part  only  by  fallen 
trees.  These  rivers  flow  from  the  Carpathian 
Bonntains  which  divide  the  country  to  the  north- 
vard  from  Austria,  and  fall  into  the  Danube, 
which  divides  it  from  Turkey.  There  is  a  kind 
of  postern-gate  to  the  East,  ill-closed  by  the 
Ftath,  a  river  that  has  often  been  mentioned 
lUs  year.  In  neither  of  the  Principalities  are 
there  many  roads  worthy  of  the  name.  The  cities, 
TfilsgeSy  or  farming  sections  are  generally  con* 
aeetod  onlj  by  tracks  and  bridlo-path«. 


The  geological  construction  of  Moldo- Wdlachia 
is  esscniialty  volcanic.      Iv^  mountains  contain 
many  craters  frequently  in  a  state  of  eruptioD. 
Sulphur  and  bitumen  are  pleuiiful.     In  some 
parts  little  spurts  of  liquid  metal  are  seen,  from 
time  to  time,  breaking  from  the  schistous  rocks, 
flowing  a  little  way  like  melted  lead,  and  then  con* 
densing  to  the  hardness  of  iron.  In  various  phcei 
of  late  years,   miniature    volcanoes    have  been 
known  to  start  up  from  the  ground  and  flame 
bravely  away  for  a  few  days  amidst  coin-fields 
and  pasturage.    The  Prathova  river  in  certain 
parts  of  its  course  becomes  tepid  or  hot,  or  even 
boiling,  according  as  it  flows  or  not  over  subter- 
ranean galleries  of  fire.    Earthquakes  are  fre- 
quent.   It  in  not  long,  since  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  city  of  Bucharest  was  destroyed — Po  de  Mo* 
gochoya,  and  all.    The  shock  was  felt  whilst  the 
principal  inhabitants  were  at  the  theatre  listening 
to  01.  e  of  the  dramas  of  Victor  Hugo.      Man/ 
persons  perished,  and  an  immense  amount  of  pro- 
perty was  of  course  lost.    In  the  countries,  how- 
ever, that  are  subject  to  these  epileptic  fits  of 
nature,  such  accidents  are  quickly  forgotten  and 
their  consequences  repaired.    They  serve,  in- 
deed, the  purpose  of  revolutions  or  sanitary  bills 
in  more  civilised  lands,Bucharest,  at'any  rate,  like 
Paris  and  London,  has  been  induced  to  widen  its 
tbrougbfares  and  improve  the  build  of  its  houses. 
A  great  part  of  Moldo-Wallachia,  especially 
towards  the  mountains,  is  clothed  in  forest.    lai 
few  countries  are  beheld  more  magnificent  oaks; 
and  travellers  talk  of  having  seen  thousan'is  with 
trunks  rising  straight  more  than  eighty  feet  with- 
out branches.    Mingled  with  these  splendid  trees 
or  covering  the  higher  slopes  with  their  dull  ver- 
dure, are  enormous  firs  that  would  delight  the 
eye  of  the  ship-builder.    Besides  these  there  arei 
elms  and  beeches  of  prodigious  size,  with  wild 
pear  trees  and  senna,  maple,  cherry,  and  yew, 
trees,  with  many  others.    All  these  grow  in  a 
tangled  mass — ^grow  or  fall  together,  beaten  down 
by  the  tempest  or  uprooted  by  rushing  inunda- 
tions,   **  In  the  low  country  the  millet  has  no 
more  husk  than  the  apple  has  rind  in  the  hiffh,** 
says  the  Wallachian  proverb,  to  picture  the  €rti- 
lity  of  the  country.    Its  vast  plains,  indeed,  are 
covered  in  the  season  with  splendid  crops;  ot 
which  those  who  travel  to  Galatz  can  say  some- 
thing.   These  districts  are  counted  now,  as  they 
have  always  been  counted,  among  the  granaries  of 
Europe.    It  is  worth  remarking,  that  a  young 
French  gentleman,  who  has  studied  political  eco- 
nomy, has  lately  recommended  the  Moldo- Walla- 
cbians  to  neglect  the  culture  of  the  ground  and 
take  to  the  manufacture  of  cotton  cloths,  in  order 
to  escape  from  the  commercial  tyranny  of  perfi- 
dious Albion.    The  mysteries  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, however,  the  definitions  of  value,  and  the 
influence  of  tarifis  do  not  lie  in  our  way  at  pre- 
sent.   We  are  not  going  to  discuss  what  is  a 
pound,  but  to  explain  what  is  the  WalUchian  sub- 
stitute for  a  railway.    Before  visiting  or  descri- 
bing a  country  in  detail,  it  is  good  to  know  what 
means  of  locomotion  it  possesses. 

If  you  are  not  particularly  pressed  for  time, 

which  no  one  ought  to  be  in  that  part  of  the 

world,  it  is  best  to  use  the  great  waggon  called 

the  Eerontza,  which  resembles  the  vehicles  in 

I  which  the  barly  boors  of  the  Gape  sleep  and 
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jmoke  in  tbeir  journey  from  one  kloof  to  another. 

It  ie  of  solid  eonatroction,  and  well  roofed  with 

leather.    A  large  fiiinilj,  with  all  their  liiggage 

and  paraphernalia,  eren  their  coeke  and  hens, 

inav  trarel  in  it ;  and  perhapa  there  could  oe  no 

tnore  romantic  way  of  spending  sti  months  than 

in  jotting  about  in  one  of  these  Umbering  chariots 

amidst  &e  plains  and  forests  of  Wallachia.    The 

people  of  the  comitrj  generally  go  from  phtee  to 

plaoe  on  foot,  or  mounted  on  horses,  bsffkloes,  or 

oxen.    Asses  are  little  used ;  those  humble  c|ua- 

dnipeds  being  treated  with  the  same  unchristian 

contempt  as  in  most  other  European  countries. 

Asia  and  Afriea  are  their  paradise.    Among  the 

Boyards,  bowcTer,  it  Is  wshionable  to  make  use 

ai  what  is  called  a  Karontchor,  a  kbid  of  ▼ehide 

peculiar  to  the  coniitry,  and  wbleb  we  sincerely 

nope  may  erer  remain  sol    As  a  trsTeller  has 

already  remarked,  it  hoMs  a  position  in  the  scale 

of  oonTeyanees,  a  little  abere  a  wheelbarrow  and 

a  little  below  a  dungcart.    It  b,  properly  speah- 

Ing,  a  trough,  a  box  without  a  eorer,  three  feet 

long,  two  feet  wide,  and  two  feet  and  a  half  high. 

It  rests,  of  come,  without  the  inter? ention  of 

aprlngs,  upon  the  axles  or  beams ;  and  la  poised 

upon  four  wheels  made  of  solid  wood,  more  or 

less  rounded  br  means  of  a  haTcket.    Perhaps 

Boadicea*s  war-chariot  was  soosething  of  the  make 

of  a  karatchour.    Kot  a  single  nail  enters  into  its 

composition.     The  harness  m  as  primitive  as  the 

Tobicle.    To  a  skigle  shaft,  generally  with  the 

bark  on,  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  borses  are  fasteaed 

by  means  Sf  long  cords,  with  collars  at  the  end 

ibroogh  which  the  heads  of  the  beasts  are  passed. 

Three  surijons  or  po^tilnms  mount  three  of  the 

horsea  without  saddles,  without  stirrops,    and 

without  bridles ;  and  these  are  all  the  preparations 

made  to  travel  express  in  Walhcfaia.  i 

If  you  have  courage  enough  to  undertake  this 
mode  of  progresrtop.  yoo  present  yourself  to  tbe 
Aga  or  Ispravnick  of  the  city  you  inhabit,  and 
Inlorm  him  of  your  desperate  intention,  and  also 
of  the  place  you  want  to  reach,  the  day  on  which 
Tou  wish  to  set  out,  and  your  address.  This  in* 
formation  is  set  down  upon  a  piece  of  paper, 
which  It  is  necessary  to  show  to  each  postmaster 
9n  the  way.  The  chief  formality,  however,  con- 
^ts  In  paying  the  whole  fare  in  advance*-a  pre- 
caution probably  taken  because  there  exist  so 
Tcry  few  chances  of  your  an^ving  safety  at  the 
end  of  your  journey,  and  because  It  would  not  be 
decorous  to  e^aet  payment  fh>m  a  dead  traveller. 

When  the  fhfeal  moment  Ims  arrived,  and  yoo 
have  said  adieo  to  your  friends  and  made  your 
will,  the  karatchour  comes  dasbhig  up  to  your 
door ;  and  H,  is  considered  wisest,  if  you  really 
Intend  to  travel,  to  leap  in  without  taking,  a  mo- 
ment to  think  of  the  consequences.    The  Isprav- 
nick has  given  a  thought  to  your  comfort.    Tou 
wilt  find  an  armful  of  hay,  not  very  sweet  It  is 
true,  to  sit  upon ;  and  whilst  you  are  arranging 
it  underneath  you,  the  chief  spruion  will  utter  hm 
**  all  right**  in  the  shape  of  a  savage  crv,  M  if  be 
were  about  to  whiri  you  to  the  infernal  regions, 
will  cracli  hia  enormous  w|iip,  and  thus  giye  tbe 
rignal  of  departure.    Oflf  yon  go— with  a  fright- 
fm  jerk  and  an  ominous  hop  of  all  th^  four 
wheels  at  once ;  for  they  have  not  yet  got  used 
to  go  round.    They  will  get  Into  the  habit  one  by 
'  one,  never  hv.    Ton  feal  the  necessity  at  once 


of  clutching  bold  of  the  edffe  of  your  abomlna* 
ble  postal,  aa  an  awkward  rider  seties  hold  of 
the  pommel  of  his  saddle.  The  neighbors  shout 
out  a  loud  fbrewell,  or  look  commi>eratiBgly  at 
you.  as  if  you  were  g<^)g  to  be  ^hanged;  rvthles^ 
boys  lauirh  at  your  deplmble  eovntenance ;  and 
tbe  postilions  yell  like  mad.  Thos  yon  arrive  at 
the  gates  of  the  city,  exhibit  joar  passport — 
shame  preventing  you  from  getting  out — imbmit 
probably  to  the  last  extortion  you  will  suffer  in 
this  lile  f  and  rush  into  the  open  plain. 

Now  tbe  three  postiliona  begin  to  show  them- 
selves in  their  true  character.  Tou  have  already 
irad  some  ugly  suspicions.  They  are  not  poetH 
Uons*  They  are  demons.  They  are  carrying  yoa 
away  soul  and  body  to  their  great  maater,  Aa 
soon  aa  Ihey  have  the  wide  boriaon  off  plain  and 
forest  around  them,  they  begin  to  screasa  with 
delight,  and  to  exhibit  their  mfermd  ^y  under  a 
false  pretence  of  singing.  The  frst  in  rank  acta 
up  a  discordant  rhythmical  howl,  sometimes  tm 
gar  aa  the  psalms  on  a  witcb*a  sahbatb,  soos^ 
times  aa  dreary  as  tira  ahrieks  of  ghoata  disturbed 
in  their  midnight  evohittona.  Then  the  othetv 
join  in  chorus,  and  you  would  assusedly  stop 
your  «ars  If  your  bands  were  not  fully  employed 
in  holding  on.  Meanwhile  these  wratchea  ao* 
company  their  aci^ma  with  tbe  moatfoiious  gea- 
ticttlations,  wrigglhig  their  bodies  in  aH  manner 
of  poetures,  leaalng  now  this  way,  now  that, 
lashing  furioaaly  the  herd  of  wild  animab  that  la 
bounding  under  them ;  and  giving,  indeed,  every 
additional  proof  that  ia  neccasary  of  their  auper- 
aatural  character. 

Once  yoo  have  set  ovt,  yon  fsel  yourself  re- 
duced to  a  most  miserable  state  of  insignillcance* 
You  are  utterly  forgotten.  The  aurijioni  think  of 
nothing  but  their  songs  and  their  horses^  They 
have  not  even  a  gkmee  to  spare  fbr  ihe  kamtcb- 
our.  On  they  go,  whether  there  be  a  road  or  not, 
caring  only  to  swallow  so  many  milea  in  tlia  least 
possible  ^>ace  of  time.  The  tracks  in  the  African 
desert  are  often  marked  by  the  inmes  of  camels 
that  have  fallen  under  th^  heavy  burdena ;  those 
in  WalUcfaia  are  marked  by  the  Imnea  of  mad 
men  who  have  undertaken  to  travd  ppat.  But 
the  suryion  cares  not  for — ooUcea  not — these 
lugubrious  mementoes  of  former  foomeya.  He 
skips  lightly  over  them  all  Ravines^  torrents, 
ditches,  patches  of  brushwood,  are  dashed  through 
with  milrood  rapidity.  The  horses  seen  tQ  take 
delight  In  thia  infctma]  racev  Thev  too.  forget 
that  they  have  anything  at  their  heels,  ana  strug- 
gle desperately  which  shall  be  forentoat.  A 
steeple  chase  Is  nothing  to  it.  If  yon  are  n  rexr 
bold  man  tbe  excitement  keeps  yon  up  for  haif 
an  hour ;  but  then  i^rm  rushee,  into  yonr  aoid. 
Kot  one  of  the  postflions  deigns  to  turn  his  hmid. 
He  is  not  there  for  conversanon.  He  haa  not- 
ing to  say  to  you,  As  to  stopping  or  goins  sloir- 
er,  ox  not  gping  quickar,  tbe  Idea  is  ahsori  At 
length  in  ntl  probability,  a  wheel  breakv  tiia 
trough  Ctlls  oyer,  and  the  traveller  is  ahot  off  into 
some  deep  hole,  with  a1>rokenJe£  or  cbdar-booe, 
and  Is  th^nklul  tiut  he  is.no^t  qmte  killed..  ^ 
on  goes  tbe  kwatphonr  rendered  lighter  ig^.tj^ 
sIU;ht  accident,  and  it  Is  only  on  reacmnc  the  nmfl 
relay,  that  the  surijions  turn  round  ao<f  percetva 
that  mey  have  lost  a  wheel  and  their  ptesenger. 
Peaoa  be  to  his  manea— his  fore  iapald. 
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The  dutiogiitthuig  cbArMteriatieof  MoMo-Wal- 

lichia  being  Uie  «bMnoe  of  cities,  tMvelUng  to 

■oc  rery  prevalent  among  the  people,    it  is  true 

tiiat  each  principality  poeooiwee  Booiiaally  a  oapi- 

tal,  and  that  Bucharest  and  Jassy  contain  a  con- 

eidenible  aggl6meration   of  inhabitants.     Both 

these  places,  iiowever,  thou|[(h  they  exhibit  some 

teudendes  to  civiliaaikKi — ihough  they  put  on 

fragments  of  French  costume  as  the  savages  put 

on  the  inexpressibles  of  Captain  Cook — are  little 

better  even  thaa  vast  villages.     The  true  life  of 

DtDubian  provinces  is  in  the  country— in  thf 

plains  that  stretch  firom  the  banks  of  the  Danube 

tovards  the  Krappacks  and  Dneister— out  amidst 

the  ielda,  where  grew  probably,  the  corn  which 

made  the  bread  we,  sitting  here  at  breakfast  in 

London,  have  this  day  eaten— ont  in  the  forests 

that  fiimish  the  wood  with  which  Constantinople 

is  built— out  into  the  districts  where  men  Kve  like 

BoIes  in  the  eartli,  and  where  you  may  ride  over 

the  roofs  of  a  village  without  suspecting  its  ex> 

isteooe,  unless  your  horse  stumble  into  a  chimney 

bole. 

If  If  oido-Wallacbia  possessed  a  proper  govern- 
BMnt,  and  were  insured  against  the  dangers  of 
conquest,  it  would  probably  produce  ten  times 
the  amount  of  grain  it  now  produces.    The  oulti- 
vited  fields,  so  far  from  succeeding  one  another 
in  unbroken  evccession,  are  loqsely  scattered  over 
the  country,  and  divided  by  patches  of  forest  and 
waste  land,  and  sometimes  by  vast  extent  of 
marsh.  They  are  allowed  to  lie  fallow  every  other 
year  from  the  want  of  a  proper  system  of  manur- 
ing.   The  seed  time  is  genet  ally  ia  autumn ;  but 
if  a  short  crop  is  feared,  an  inferior  quality  of 
grain  is  sown  in  other  lands  in  the  spring.    Six 
oxen  drag  a  heavy  plough,  which  makes  a  deep 
furrow.    Every  year,  as  in  a  new  country,  virgin 
tracts  are  brought  under  cultivation,  to  replace 
others  which  have  been  wilfully  abandoned,  or 
have  beea  ruined  by  violent  inundations  of  the 
Danube,  or  ita  tributary  toirents.    These  newly 
conquered  fields  are  first  planted  with  cabbages, 
which  grow  to  an  enormous  sine,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  exhaust  certain  salts,  which  would  be 
injurious  to  tbe  production  of  wheat,  of  barley, 
of  maixe,  of  pease,  of  beans,  of  lentils,  and  other 
grain  and  pulse.     Maize  was  first  introduced  into 
these  countries  in  the  last  century,  and  yields 
prodigious  returns. 

Tbe  Dmnabian  provinces  are  familiar  to  the 
BngKshman  chiefly  as  corn-growing  countries  ; 
but  we  must  repeat,  in  order  to  leave  a  correct 
hnpressioo,  that  great  portions  of  them  are  still 
clothed  in  the  primaeval  forest.  Patriots,  taking 
Ibis  fact  to  be  a  sign  of  barbarism,  insist  thit  the 


wood-lands  are  every  day  giving  way  to  cultiva- 
tion, and  pride  themselves  on' the  fact;  but  a 
Sive  Italiaa  writer,  who  seems  to  fear  that  some 
y  the  world  will  be  in  want  of  fuel,  deplores 
thki  drcunintanoe,  and  attributes  it  to  what  he 
consideni  an  extravagant,  absurd,  and  almost  im- 
pious  use  of  good  things  granted  by  Providence, 
namely,  the  custom  of  paving  a  few  of  the  prin- 
dpal  streets,  or  rather  kennels,  of  Jassy  and 
Bucharest  with  wood.  The  worthy  man,  how- 
ever,  might  have  spated  himself  the  anxiety 
which  this  hideous  waste  appears  to  have  created 
b  his  mind.  There  is  no  danger  that  Holdo- 
WaUachia  will  soon  be  disioresied,  and  the  sen- 


timental, perhaps,  will  r^lce  in  this  fact,  wheK 
they  know  that  the  vast  seas  of  foliage  which 
form  the  horison  of  the  plains  and  roll  over  tbm 
mountains  are  inhabited  by  prodigiotts  ookmies 
of  nightingales.  In  no  place  in  the  world  are 
there  found  so  many  of  these  delightful  songsters 
as  in  Wallachia.  In  the  months^  May  and  Jnn« 
it  u  considered  to  be  one  of  the  greates-  enjoy 
ments  that  man  can  taste,  to  go  out  by  moonlight 
and  listen  to  thecoocertof  nightingales,  swelling 
full  and  melodious  above  the  rustling  of  tfa4 
leaves,  and  the  rattling  of  small  water^oourses. 
Benighted  travellers  often  stop  their  waggons  by 
the  dde  of  some  forest-lake  that  spreads  over 
half  a  glade,  on  purpose  to  listen  to  this  marvel« 
loss  music,  and  then  after  having  feasted  their 
ears  for  awhile,  give  tbe  order  to  march,  upon 
whwh.  amid  the  cracking  of  whips,  the  shouts  of 
the  drivers,  and  the  crMking  of  the  wheds,  aH 
tliose  sweet  sounds  are  stifled,  and  yon  are 
brought  back  as  it  were  from  fairy-hmd  to  ths 
country  of  the  Boyards,  serfs,  and  gipsies. 

Let  us  suppose  the  reader  to  be  wending  his 
way  according  to  thto  primitive  style,  through 
one  of  the  vast  plains  that  stretch  westward  from 
the  Dimbowitsa.    If  it  be  summer  there  is  linlo 
fear,  even  afW  midnight,  from  tbe  wolves ;  and 
the  bears  remain  up  amidst  the  krappacks.    Yon 
may,  therefore,  jolt  along  in  safe^,  unless  yon 
happen  to  deviate  into  a  morass,  or  npsetinto 
one  of  the  crevices,  which  so  frequently  ocvur. 
It  is  pleasant  to  travel  by  night  on  account  of  the 
great  comparative  coolness  oif  that  time;  but  n<^ 
Uiing  can  exceed  the  delight  of  moving  leisurdy 
akmg  in  the  early  hours  of  tbe  moraing,  when 
the  air  is  full  of  grey  light,  and  the  skies  are  co- 
vered by  flights  of  birds  on  the  look-out  for  a 
breakfast;    when  bustards  go  rusting  through 
the  underwood,  when  partridges  startup  from  tb» 
dewy  grass  and  take  semidrcular  flights  to  get 
out  of  the  way  of  the  intruders,  and  when  awk-* 
ward  storks  are   seen    perched    upon   boughs 
watching  for  serpents  and  other  reptilcM  to  take 
home  to  their  young.    The  sunrise  in  those  di^ 
tricts  is  wonderfully  fine,  clear,  and  red.    Once- 
the  winter  season  paaned,  the  weather  to  balmy 
and  agreeable,  except  in  tbe  afternoon,  when  the* 
fierce  heat  shrivels  Uie  vegetation,  and  causes  the 
travdier  to  droop.    This  is  why  the  dark  hours, 
or  those  which  usher  in  the  day,  are  preferred  for 
travdling ;  and  if  you  are  out  in  the  plains  at  that  - 
time,  you  are  sore  to  hear  the  discordant  creaking 
of  wheels  approaching  or  receding  in  different 
directions,  just  as  in  the  enchantod  forest  in 
which  Don  Qnixoto  wa^  taken  by  the  humorous 
(and  not  very  amiable)  hospita  ity  of  hto  ducal 


hosts. 

The  approach  to  a  Wallachian  village  in  these 
wild  regions  to  remarkable.  On  emergine  per*' 
haps  from  a  sombre  wood,  dong  the  skirts  of 
which  hang  whito  patohes  of  morning  mist,  you 
dimly  see  signs  of  cultivation,  fields  of  mdze  or 
wheat  and  bods  of  cucumbers  and  cab  ^ages.  So 
you  beuin  to  have  thoughts  of  eggs  and  poultry, 
and  leap  out  of  your  slow  moving  waggon  and 
push  on,  expecting,  if  you  are  quite  a  novice,  to 
descry  comfortable  looking  cottages,  and  it  may 
be  the  steeple  of  a  village  church.  Whilst  you 
are  gaxing  ahead  in  this  vain  expectation,  a  dight 
breese  wafts  a  strong  odour  oi  smoke  aroimd  you. 
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■id  looking  attentiTlj  jou  see  a  few  blue  ringlets 
coming  up  from  the  groand  just  in  front.  Pree- 
ffitlj  some  slight  elevations  may  be  distinguished 
fcattered  OTer  what  appears  to  you  a  patch  of 
loagh  grass  land,  and  now  and  then  a  wild  look- 
tng  figure  rises  mysteriously,  flits  along  a  little 
way,  and  then  drops  into  the  earth.  These  are 
Moldo- Wallachians  making  their  morning  calls. — 
Tou  hare  stumbled  upon  a  Tillage  or  rather  a 
human  warren.  The  houses  are  mere  holes  dug 
bi  the  ground,  with  a  roof  composed  of  long 
poles,  wnicb  are  covered  with  earth  and  thatched 
with  the  grass  that  naturally  grows.  This  style 
of  living  was  adopted  by  the  people  of  these  ut  - 
fortunate  countries  for  the  sake  of  concealment 
from  the  marauders,  to  whose  hirosds  they  have 
always  been  subject  on  every  side. 

The  villages  are  dug  as  &r  as  possible  from 
Any  line  of  route  ordinarily  used.    They  rarely 
contain  more  than  a  few  hundred  inhabitants, 
and  are  subject  to  a  tax,  the  amount  of  which  is 
fixed  according  to  the  supposed  naml>er  of  the 
houses.    For  example,  a  village  set  down  as  con- 
taining a  hundred  dwelling  places,  has  to  pay 
four  hundred  piastres.    The  Ispravnick  or  gover- 
nor  ol  the  district,  receives  a  list  of  villages  from 
the  treaaury,  with  a  sum  required   from  each 
affixed,  and  sends  an  agent  to  inform  the  people 
of  their  liabilities.     It  often  happens  that  a  vil- 
lage is  set  down  as  containing  more  or  less  houses 
than  it  really  does.    If  there  is  a  greater  number, 
that  is  to  say,   if  the  estimate  of  the  treasury  is 
under  the  mark,  the  peasants  collect  in  a  public 
meeting  to  dlscnss  in  what  proportion  each  is  to 
benefit  by  the  mistake.    At  these  meetings  they 
•hoot,    quarrel,    and  eren  fight.    But   though 
wounds  and  death  someUmes  occur,  nothing  ever 
transpires  before  the  tribunals.     It  is  a  family 
quarrel  in  which  no  stranger  interferes.    When 
matters  are  settled  the  head  man  of  the  village 
collects  the  various  items  of  the  tax,  and  carries 
the  sum  to  the  agent  who  has  nb  call  to  meddle 
otherwise  in  the  matter.    But  if,  as  often  happens 
the  village  contains  fewer  bouses  then  are  set 
down,  the  peasants  collect  and  nominate  a  depu- 
tation entrusted  with  the  duty  of  representing  the 
overcharge  in  the  proper  quarter.    If  they  can- 
not obtain  redress  they    often    abandon  their 
houses  or  holes,   and  separate  and   pass  into 
neighbouring  parishes  and  districts,  leaving  their 
old  dwelling  places  entirely  deserted.      After  a 
little  time,  of  course,  taxation  pursues  them  in 
their  new  retreat.     In  this  way  the  population 
remains  unsettled,  and  we  never  meet  with  what 
in  other  countries  would  be  called  rising  towns. 
It  is  calculated   that  in   the  two  principalities 
there  are  about  five  thousand  boroughs  and  villa- 
ges, most  of  them  of  the  character  we  have  just 
described.    However,    on   the   mountains,    the 
houses  are  above  ground,  and  are  not  disagree- 
able in  appCHrvnce  or  uncomfortable  to  live  in 
Near  most  villages  may  be  seen  long  granaries, 
if  they  may  so  becnlled,  of  peculiar  construction. 
They  are  often  about  three  hundred  feet  in  long  h 
six  feet  high,  and  thrcid  or  four  feet  wide,  and 
are  made  of  open  trelis  work.    In  them  the  maize 
Is  thrown,  and  being  dried  by  the  wind  is  pre- 
served, when  necessary,  for  several  years.     It  is, 
on  this  account,  that  the  orgoes  of  maize  from 
Qalatz  are  seldom  or  never  injured  on  the  passage 


whilst  those  from  Egypt  and  other  places,  being 
shipped  whilst  yet  halt-dried,  often  corrupt  on 
the  way. 


THE  BUFFALO  BULL.  AND  AN  ADVEN- 
TURE WITH  ONE. 


Roast-beef — turkey  and  tongue  I  Capital 
faro  for  the  last  day  of  the  year,  and  the  first 
too  for  that  matter.  But,  my  friends^  they 
give  you  but  little  notion  of  the  flavour  of 
beef  obtained  by  single  combat  with  the  living 
animal  on  the  wild  prairie.  You  nhall  hear 
how  a  dinner  of  the  kind  was  achieved  by  a 
friend  of  mine ,  but  before  commencing  my 
story,  I  must  tell  you  something  about  the 
customer  he  had  to  deal  with. 

The  range  of  the  bison,  or,  as  it  is  univer- 
sally called  by  American  hunters,  buffalo,  is 
extensive,  although  it  is  every  year  becoming 
confined  within  narrower  limits.  It  now  con- 
sists of  a  longitudinal  stripe  of  the  continent^ 
of  which  the  western  boundary  may  be  con* 
sidered  the  Rocky  Mountain  chain.  At  the 
upper  part  of  the  Mississippi,  the  buffalo  con- 
tinues to  roam  in  large  bands.  The  number 
of  the  animals  is  annually  on  the  decrease. 
Iheir  woolly  skins,  when  dressed,  are  of  great 
value  as  an  article  of  commerce.  Amongst 
the  Canadians  they  are  in  general  use ;  they 
serve  as  the  fiivouritc  wrappers  of  the  travel- 
ler in  that  cold  climate.  Thousands  of  them 
are  used  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  United 
States  for  a  similar  purpose.  Thpy  are  gen- 
erally known  as  buffalo-robes,  and  are  often 
prettily  trimmed  and  ornamented,  so  as  to 
command  a  good  price.  They  are  even  ex- 
ported to  Europe  in  large  quantities. 

Of  course,  this  extensive  demand  for  tbo 
robes  causes  a  proportionate  destruetton 
among  the  buffaloes.  But  this  is  not  all. 
Whole  tribes  of  Indians,  amounting  to  many 
thousands  of  individuals,  subBist  entirely  upon 
these  animals,  as  the  Laplander  upon  the 
reindeer,  or  the  Guarini  Indian  upon  the  «w- 
riche  palm.  Their  blankets  arc  buffalo-robes, 
Dart  of  their  clothing  buffalo  leather,  their 
tents  are  buffalo-hide,  and  buffailo-Wf^f  is  their 
sol  3  food  for  three  parts  of  the  year.  The 
large  prairie  tribes — as  the  Sioux,  the  Paw* 
nees,  the  Blackfeet,  the  Crowes,  the  Chienne8» 
the  Arapahocs,  and  the  Conianches,  with 
several  smaller  banls — live  upon  the  buffalo. 
These  tribes  united  number  at  least  100,000 
souls.  No  wonder  the  buffalo  should  be  each 
year  diminishing  in  numbers.  It  is  predicted 
that  in  a  few  years  the  race  will  become  ex- 
tinct The  same  has  often  been  said  of  the 
Indian.  The  »oi-di»ant  prophet  is  addicted 
to  this  sort  of  melancholy  foreboding,  because 
he  believes  by  such  babi>ling  he  gams  a  cha- 
racter for  philanthropic  sympathy ;  besides 
it  has  a  poetic  sound.  Believe  me,  there  is 
not  the  slightest  danger  of  such  a  destiny  for 
the  Indian ;  his  race  is  not  to  become  ex- 
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tinct ;  it  will  be  on  the  earth  a  long  as  that 
of  either  black  or  whiter  Civilisation  is  re- 
moTing  the  seeds  of  decay;  civilisation  will 
preserve  the  race  of  the  Hed  Man  yet  to  mul- 
tiply. Civilisation,  too,  may  preserve  the 
baffalo.  The  hunter  race  must  disappear  and 
give  place  to  the  agriculturist  The  prairies 
are  wide.  Vast  expanses  of  that  singular 
formation  must  still  remain  in  their  primitive 
wildnesR,  and  perhaps  for  centuries  a  safe 
range  for  the  buffalo. 

The  appearance  of  the  buffalo  is  well 
known ;  pictorial  iHustration  has  rendered 
him  familiar  to  the  eyes  of  every  one.  The 
eoaormous  head,  with  its  broad  triangular 
front;  the  conical  hump  on  the  shoulders; 
the  small  piercing  eyes ;  the  short  black  horns 
of  crescent  shape;  the  great  profusion  of 
Aaggy  hair  about  the  neck  and  foreparts — 
all  are  characteristic  Upon  the  hind-quar- 
ters, the  coat  is  shorter  and  smoother ;  and 
this  gives  somewhat  of  a  lion-shape  to  the 
animal.  Some  of  these  peculiarities  belong 
only  to  the  bull  The  cow  is  less  shaggy, 
has  a  smaller  head,  and  is  altogether  more 
like  the  common  black  cattle  of  our  farms. 

The  buffalo  is  of  a  dark  brown  or  livid  oo- 
k>ur.  The  hue  changes  with  the  season.  In 
autumn,  it  is  darker  and  more  lustrous ;  du- 
ring the  winter  and  early  summer,  it  acquires 
a  bleached,  ydlowish-brown  look.  A  full- 
grown  buffalo-bull  is  six  feet  high  at  the 
shoulders,  eight  feet  from  the  snout  to  the 
base  of  the  tail,  and  weighs  fifteen  hundred 
weights.  Individuals  exist  of  2000  pound- 
weights.     The  cows  are  much  smaller. 

The  flesh  of  the  buff&lo  is  juicy  and  deli- 
dotts,  equal  to  well-fed  beef.  Hunters  prefer 
it  to  any  beef.  The  flesh  of  the  cow  is  more 
savoury  than  that  of  the  bull ;  and  in  a  hunt 
the  former  is  selected  from  the  herd,  unless  it 
be  a  hunt  for  the  hide  alone.  The  parts  most 
esteemed  are  the  tongue,  the  hump-ribs  (the 
kmg  spinous  processes  of  the  first  dorsal  ver- 
tebroej  and  the  marrow  of  the  shank-bones. 
The  tongues,  when  dried,  are  really  superior 
to  those  of  common  beeves,  and,  indeed  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  other  parts;  but 
there  is  a  better  and  worse  in  buffalo-beef, 
according  to  the  aore  or  sex  of  the  animal. 
'Fat  cow' is  a  terra  for  the  superexcellent; 
by  'poor  bull,*  or  *oId  bull,'  is  meant  a  very 
UQpalatable  article,  which  is  only  eaten  by 
the  hunter  in  times  of  necessity. 

The  hunt  of  the  buffalo  is  a  profession 
rather  than  a  sport  Those  who  praclice  it 
in  the  latter  sense  are  few  indeed,  as  it  is  a 
sport  to  enjoy  which  entails  the  necessity  of  a 
long  and  toilsome  journey.  To  hunt  the  buf- 
&lo  in  his  native  habitat,  you  must  travel  full 
three  hundred  miles  beyond  the  frontiers  of 
civilisation ;  and  at  the  same  time  risk  your 
•calp  with  no  inconsiderable  chance  of  losing 
iL  For  these  reasons,  few  amateur  hunters 
e?er  trouble  the  buffalo.   Toe  true  hunters — 


the  white  tnppers  and  the  red  Indians — pur- 
sue them  almost  incessantly,  and  thin  theiir 
numbers  with  lance,  rifle,  and  arrow. 

Bui  buffalo-hunting  is  not  all  sport  without 
peril:  the  hunter  frequently  risks  his  life; 
and  numerous  have  been  the  fatal  results  of 
the  encounters  with  these  animals.  The 
bulls,  when  wounded,  cannot  be  approached, 
even  on  horseback,  without  considerable  risk, 
while  a  dismounted  hunter  has  but  slight 
chance  of  escaping.  The  buffalo  runs  with  a 
gait  apparently  heavy  and  lumbering — first 
heaving  to  one  side,  then  to  the  other,  like  a 
ship  at  sea ;  but  this  gait,  although  not  equal 
in  speed  to  that  of  a  horse,  is  fur  too  fast  for 
a  man  on  foot,  and  the  swiftest  runner,  unless 
favored  by  a  tree  or  some  other  object,  will 
be  surely  overtaken,  and  either  gored  to  death 
by  the  animars  horns,  or  pounned  to  a  jelly 
under  its  heavy  hoofa  Instances  of  the  kind 
are  far  from  being  rare,  and  could  anitateur 
hunters  only  get  at  the  bull,  such  occurrences 
would  be  fearfully  common.  An  incident  il- 
lustrative of  these  remarks  is  told  by  the  tra- 
veller and  naturalist  Richardson,  and  mar 
therefore  be  regarded  as  a  fact : — '*  While  I 
resided  at  Carlton  House,  an  incident  of  thk 
kind  occurred.  Mr.  Finnan  McDonald,  one 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  clerks,  was 
descending  the  Saskatchewan  in  a  boat,  and 
one  evening,  having  pitched  his  tent  for  the 
night,  he  went  out  in  the  dusk  to  look  for 
game.  It  had  become  nearly  dark  when  he 
fired  at  a  bison-bull,  which  was  galloping 
over  a  small  eminence ;  and  as  he  was  hasten- 
ing forward  to  see  it  the  shot  had  taken  effect, 
the  wounded  beast  made  a  rush  at  him.  Re 
had  the  presence  of  mind  to  seize  the  animal 
by  the  long  hair  on  its  forehead,  as  it  struck 
him  on  the  side  with  its  horn,  and  being  a 
remarkably  tall  and  powerful  man,  a  struggle 
ensued,  which  continued  until  his  wrist  was 
severely  sprained,  and  his  arm  was  rendered 
powerless ;  he  then  fell,  and  aft'  r  receiving 
two  or  three  blows,  became  senseless.  Shortly 
after,  he  was  found  by  his  companions  lying 
bathed  in  blood,  being  gored  in  several  places; 
and  the  bison  was  couched  beside  him,  appa- 
rently waiting  to  renew  the  attack,  had  he 
shewn  any  signs  of  life.  Mr.  McDonald  re- 
covered from  the  immediate  effects  of  the  in- 
juries he  received,  but  died  a  few  months 
after.*^  Dr.  Richardson  adds :  "  Many  other 
instances  might  be  mentioned  of  the  tena- 
ciousness  with  which  this  animal  pursues  its 
revenge ;  and  I  have  been  told  of  a  hunter 
having  been  detained  for  many  hours  in  a 
tree,  by  an  old  bull  which  had  taken  its  post 
below  to  watch  him." 

The  adventure  promised  at  the  beginning 
of  this  sketch  has  been  long  of  coming,  but 
here  it  is.  Let  the  herb  of  it  spenk  for  him- 
selC 

I  was  travelling  with  Bent*s  train  from  In- 
dependence to  Santa  F6.    One  evening  after 
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the  waggons  had  ccmHed^  and  mr  uiimal  had 
got  some  rest  and  ft  bite  of  com,  I  leaped  into 
the  saddle,  and  set  out  to  see  if  I  cookl  find 
something  fresh  for  rov  own  supper.  It  was 
ft  rolling  prftirie,  ftnd  the  Cftmp  was  soon  hid- 
den from  my  sight-— as  it  lay  in  ft  hollow  be- 
tween two  swells.  Trusting  to  the  sky  lor 
my  direction,  therelbro,  I  continued  on. 
Alter  riding  about  ft  mile,  I  should  think,  I 
came  upon  l>ufralo  signs.  It  was  not  the  first 
time  for  me,  ftnd  I  saw  ftt  ft  glance  that  the 
sign  was  fi*esh.  There  were  several  wallows ; 
ftnd  I  could  tell  bv  the  tracks,  in  the  dusk, 
there  had  been  nothing  but  bulls  in  that  quar- 
ter. A  cow-track  would  hftve  pleased  me 
belter ;  but,  after  ftll,  thought  T,  a  Iresh  bulPs 
tongue  for  a  chftnge  is  better  thftn  salt  bacon ; 
80  f  followed  the  trail  in  hopes  of  getting  one. 
Shortly  ftfter,  I  came  to  a  place  where  the 
ground  wfts  ploughed  up,  as  if  a  drove  of  hogs 
had  been  rooting  it  Here  there  had  been  a 
terrible  fight  ftmong  the  bulls-^t  was  the 
rutting  season  when  such  conflicts  occur. 
This  lugurod  well  Perhaps  there  are  cows 
in  the  neighborhood,  reasoned  I,  as  I  gave 
the  spur  to  q|iy  horse,  and  followed  the  trail 
with  more  spirit 

I  had  ridden  full  five  miles  from  the  camp, 
when  my  attention  was  attracted  by  sn  odd 
noise  ahead  of  me.  There  was  ft  ridge  in 
front  thftt  prevented  me  from  seeing  what 
produced  the  noise ;  but  I  knew  what  it  was 
—it  was  the  bellowing  of  ft  bufialo-bulL  At 
intervftlst,  there  were  quidc  shocks,  as  of  two 
hftrd  substances  coming  in  violent  contftct 
with  each  other.  I  mounted  the  ridge  with 
caution,  and  looked  over  its  crest.  There 
was  a  valley  beyond ;  a  cloud  of  dust  was 
rising  out  of  its  bottom,  and  in  the  midst  of 
this  I  could  distinguish  two  huge  forms — 
dark  and  hirsute.  I  saw  at  once  they  were  a 
pair  of  buffalo-bulls  engaged  in  a  fierce  fight 
They  were  alone;  there  were  no  others  in 
sight,  either  in  the  valley  or  on  the  prairie 
beyond. 

I  did  not  halt  longer  than  to  see  that  the 
cap  was  on  my  rifle,  anJ  to  cock  the  piece. 
Occupied  as  the  animals  were,  I  did  not  ima- 
gine they  would  heed  me ;  or,  if  they  should 
attempt  flighty  I  knew  I  could  easily  overtake 
one  or  other ;  so,  without  further  hesitation 
or  precaution,  I  rode  towards  them.  Con- 
trary to  my  expectation,  they  both  winded 
me,  and  started  off.  The  wind  was  blowing 
freshly  towards  them,  so  as  to  draw  their 
ftttcntion.  They  did  not  run,  however,  as  if 
badly  scared ;  on  the  contrary,  they  went  off, 
ftpparently  indignant  ftt  being  disturbed  in 
their  fight;  and  every  now  and  then  both 
came  round  with  short  turnings,  snorted,  ftnd 
struck  the  prairies  with  their  hoofs  in  a  vio- 
lent and  angry  manner.  Once  or  twice  I 
fancied  they  were  going  to  charge  ba'^k  upon 
me;  and  had  I  been  otherwise  than  well 
mounted,  I  should  have  been  very  chary  of 


risking  such  an  encounter.  A  more  formidft- 
ble  pair  of  antagonists,  as  far  as  appeannea 
went,  could  not  have  been  well  conceived 
Their  huge  size,  their  shaggy  fronts,  and 
their  huge  eyeballs,  gave  them  a  wild  and 
malicious  seeming,  which  was  heightened  by 
their  bellowing,  and  the  threatening  attitodes 
in  which  they  continuftUy  placed  themselTeik 

Feeling  quite  safe  in  my  saddle,  I  galloped 
up  to  the  nearest,  and  sent  my  bullet  into  his 
ribs.  It  did  the  work.  He  fell  to  his  kneea 
— rose  agun — spread  out, his  legs,  as  if  to 
prevent  a  second  h\\ — rocked  from  ade  to 
side  like  a  cradle — again  came  to  his  kness; 
and,  after  remaining  in  this  position  for  some 
minutes,  with  the  blood  running  from  his 
nostrils,  rolled  quietly  over  on  his  shoulder, 
and  lay  dead.  / 

I  had  watched  these  manosuvres  with  inte- 
rest, and  permitted  the  second  bull  to  make 
his  escape ;  a  side  ghmce  had  shewn  me  the 
latter  disappearing  over  the  crest  of  the 
swell.  I  did  not  care  to  follow  him«  as  mj 
horse  was  somewhat  jaded,  and  I  knew  it 
would  cost  mo  a  sharp  gallop  to  come  up  with 
him  again ;  so  I  thought  no  more  i  f  lum  at 
the  time,  but  alighted,  and  prepared  to  deal 
with  the  one  already  slain.  There  stood  a 
solitary  tree  near  the  spot — it  was  a  stunted 
elm.  There  were  others  upon  the  prairie, 
but  they  were  distant;  this  one  was  not 
twenty  yards  from  the  carcass.  I  led  my 
horse  up  to  it,  and  taking  the  traiUrope  from 
the  horn  of  the  saddle,  made  one  end  fast  to 
the  bit-ring,  and  the  other  to  the  tree.  I 
then  went  back,  drew  my  knife,  and  proceeded 
to  cut  the  bufialo. 

I  had  hardly  whetted  my  blade,  when  a 
noise  fh>m  behind  caused  me  to  leap  to  an  uf^ 
right  attitude,  and  look  round ;  at  the  first 
glance,  I  comprehended  all.  A  huge  dark 
object  was  passing  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  and 
rushing  down  the  hill  towards  the  spot  where 
I  stood.  It  was  the  buffiUo-bull,  the  .«ame 
that  had  just  left  roe.  The  sight,  at  first 
thought,  rather  pleased  me  than  otherwise. 
Although  I  did  not  want  any  more  meat,  I 
should  have  the  triumph  of  carrying  two 
tongues  instead  of  one  to  the  campi  I  there- 
fore hurriedly  sheathed  my  knife,  and  laid 
hold  of  my  rifle,  which,  according  to  custom, 
I  had  taken  the  precaution  to  reload.  I  hesi- 
tated ft  moment  whether  to  run  to  my  horse 
and  mount  him,  or  to  fire  from  where  I  stood ; 
that  question,  however,  was  settled  by  the 
bufialo.  The  tree  and  the  horse  were  to  one 
side  of  the  direction  in  which  he  was  running, 
but  being  attracted  by  the  loud  snorting  of 
the  latter,  which  had  begun  to  pitch  and 
plunge  violently,  and  deeming  it  perhaps  a 
challenge,  he  suddenly  swerved  from  his 
course,  and  ran  full  tilt  upon  the  horse.  The 
latter  shot  out  instantlv  to  the  full  length  of 
the  trail-rope — a  heavy  "pluck"  mounded  in 
my  ears,  and  the  next  instant  I  saw  my  horse 
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pin  trom  tb«  tree,  and  aooar  off  over  the 
pnirie,  as  if  there  had  been  a  thistle  tinder 
bis  tail.  I  had  knotted  the  rope  negKgently 
upon  the  bit*rijig^  and  the  knot  bad  come 
mdone. 

I  was  chaprined,  but  not  alarmed  as  yet — 
My  boTBe  would  no  doubt  follow  back  bis  own 
Irai],  and  at  the  worst  I  should  only  have  to 
valk  to  the  camp.  I  should  have  the  satis- 
laction  of  puniKhing  the  buffalo  for  the  trick 
he  bad  served  me  and  with  this  design,  I 
turned  towards  him.  I  saw  that  he  had  not 
followed  the  horse,  but  again  heading  bimseli 
Id  my  direction.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  I  was  in  something  of  a 
acrape.  The  bull  was  coming  furiou^y  on. 
Should  my  shot  miss,  or  even  should  it  only 
wound  him,  how  was  I  to  escape?  I  knew 
that  he  could  overtake  me  in  three  minutes 
itretch ;  I  knew  that  well. 

I  bad  not  much  time  for  reflection — ^not  a 
moment,  in  &ct :  the  inftiriated  animal  was 
within  ten  paces  of  me ;  I  raided  my  rifle, 
aimed  at  his  fore>shoulder,  and  fired.  I  saw 
tbt  I  had  hit  him ;  but  to  my  dismay,  he 
neitber  fell  nor  stumbled,  but  continued  to 
cbai^  forward  more  furious  than  ever.  To 
re-load  was  impossible.  My  pistols  had  gom- 
off  with  my  horse  and  hotsters.  Even  to 
reach  the  tree  was  impossible :  the  bull  was 
between  it  and  me.  Right  in  the  opposite 
direction  was  the  only  thing  that  held  out 
the  prospect  ol  five  minutes*  safety :  I  turned 
and  ran.  I  can  run  as  fast  as  most  men ; 
and  npon  that  occasion  I  did  my  beet.  It 
would  have  put  **  Giidersleeve  "  into  a  white 
sweat  to  have  distanced  me ;  but  I  had  not 
been  two  minutes  at  it,  when  I  felt  conscious 
that  the  buffalo  gained  upon  me,  and  was 
almost  treading  upon  my  heels.  I  knew  it 
only  by  my  ears — I  dared  not  q>are  time  to 
lookback. 

At  this  moment  an  object  appeared  before 
me,  that  promised,  one  way  or  another,  to 
interrupt  the  chase;  it  was  a  ditch  or  gulley, 
that  intersected  my  path  at  right  angles.  It 
was  Reveral  feet  in  depth,  dry  at  the  bottom, 
and  with  perpendicular  sides.  I  was  almost 
open  itA  edge  before  I  noticed  it,  but  the 
moment  it  came  under  my  eye  I  saw  that  it 
ofikred  the  means  of  a  temporary  safetv  at 
least  If  I  could  onW  leap  this  gullev,  I  felt 
aatisfled  that  the  bumUo  could  not  ft  was  a 
iharp  leap — at  least,  seventeen  feet  from 
cheek  to  cheek ;  but  I  bad  done  more  than 
tiiat  in  my  time ;  and,  without  halting  in  my 
gait,  I  ran  forward  to  the  edge  and  sprang 
aver.  I  alighted  cleverly  upon  the  opposite 
bank,  where  I  stopped,  and  turned  round  to 
watch  my  pursuer.  I  now  ascertained  how 
Dear  my  end  I  had  been :  the  bull  was  already 
op  to  the  gulley.  Had  I  not  made  my  leap 
at  the  instant  I  did,  I  should  have  been  by 
that  time  dancing  upon  his  horns.  He  him- 
ielf  had  balked  at  the  leap ;  the  deep  chasm- 


like  cleft  had  cowed  him.  He  raw  that  h% 
could  not  clear  it ;  and  now  stood  npon  the 
opposite  bank  with  head  lowered,  and  spread 
nostrils,  his  tail  lash'ng  his  smooth  flanks, 
while  his  glaring  black  eyes  expressed  the 
full  measure  of  his  baffled  rage.  I  remarked 
that  my  shot  had  taken  effect  in  his  shoulder, 
as  the  blood  trickled  from  his  long  hair.  I 
had  almost  begun  to  congratulate  myself  on 
having  escaped,  when  a  hurried  glance  to  the 
right,  and  another  to  the  lefV,  cut  short  my 
happiness.  I  saw  that  on  both  sides,  at  a 
distance  of  not  less  than  fif^y  paces,  the 
gulley  shallowed  out  into  the  plain,  where  it 
ended ;  at  either  end  it  was,  of  course,  pas»- 
able.  The  bull  observed  this  almost  at  the 
same  time  as  myself;  and,  suddenly  turning 
away  from  the  brink,  he  ran  along  the  edge 
of  the  chasm,  evidently  with  the  intention  of 
turning  it  In  less  than  a  minute*s  time  we 
were  once  more  on  the  same  side,  and  my 
situation  appeared  as  terrible  as  ever;  bn^ 
stepping  back  for  a  short  run,  I  re  leaped  the 
chasm,  and  again  we  stood  on  opposite  side& 

During  all  these  manoeuvres  I  had  held  on 
to  my  rffle;  and,  seeing  now  that  I  might 
have  time  to  load  it,  I  commenced  feeling  for 
^y  powder  horn.  To  my  astonishment,  I  could 
not  lay  my  hands  upon  it :  I  looked  down  to 
my  breast  for  the  sling — it  was  not  there; 
bett  and  bullet- pouch  too — all  were  gone  I  I 
remembered  lifting  them  over  my  head,  when 
I  set  about  cutting  the  dead  bnll.  They  were 
lying  by  the  carcass.  This  discovery  was  a 
new  source  of  chagnn  ;  but  for  my  negligence, 
I  could  now  have  mastered  my  antagonist. 
To  reach  the  ammunition  would  be  impossible; 
I  should  be  overtaken  before  T  had  got  hal^ 
way  to  it  I  was  not  allowed  to  indulge  much 
time  in  my  regrets ;  the  bull  had  again  turned 
the  ditch,  and  was  once  more  upon  the  same 
side  with  me,  and  I  was  compelled  to  take 
another  leap.  I  really  do  not  remember  how 
often  I  sprang  backwards  and  forwards  across 
that  chasm  ;  I  should  think  a  score  of  times 
at  least :  I  became  wearied  with  the  exerciseu 
The  leap  was  just  as  much  as  I  could  do  at 
my  best;  and  as  I  was  growing  weaker  at 
each  fresh  spring,  I  became  Fatisfied  that  I 
should  soon  leap  short,  and  crush  myself 
against  the  steep  rocky  sides  of  the  chasm. 
Should  I  fall  to  the  bottom,  my  pursuer  could 
easily  reach  me  by  entering  at  either  end, 
and  I  began  to  dread  such  a  finale.  The 
vengeful  brute  showed  no  symptoms  of 
retiring ;  on  the  contrary,  the  numerous  dis- 
appointments seemed  only  to  render  him 
more  determined  in  his  resentment. 

An  idea  now  suggested  itself  to  my  mind. 
I  had  looked  all  around  to  see  if  there 
might  not  be  something  that  offered  a  better 
security.  There  were  trees,  but  they  were 
too  distant :  the  only  one  near  was  that  to 
which  my  horse  had  been  tied.  It  was  a 
small  one,  and  like  idl  of  its  species  (it  was  • 
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oOttoQ  wood,)  there  were  no  branches  near 
the  root  I  knew  that  I  could  clamber  up  it 
by  embracing  the  trunk,  which  was  not  over 
ten  inches  in  diameter.  Could  I  only  suceeed 
in  reaching  it,  it  would  at  least  shelter  me 
better  than  the  ditch,  of  which  I  was  getting 
heartily  tired.  But  the  question  was,  could 
I  reach  it  before  the  bull?  It  was  about 
three  hundred  yards  ofiC  By  proper  mancB- 
uvering,  I  should  have  a  start  or  fifty.  Even 
with  that,  it  would  be  a  **  close  shave ;"  and 
it  proved  so.  I  arrived  at  the  tree,  and  sprang 
up  it  like  a  mountebank ;  but  the  hot  breath 
of  the  buffalo  streamed  after  me  as  T  ascended, 
and  the  concussion  of  his  heavy  skull  against 
the  trunk  almost  shook  me  back  upon  his 
horns.  After  a  severe  effort,  I  succeeded  in 
lodging  myself  among  the  branches. 

I  was  now  safe  from  all  immediate  danger, 
but  how  was  the  affair  to  end  ?  I  knew  from 
the  experience  of  others,  that  my  enemy 
might  stay  for  hours  by  the  tree — perhaps 
for  days.  Hours  would  be  enough.  I  could 
not  stand  it  long.  T  hungered,  but  a  worse 
appetite  tortured  me :  thirst  The  hot  sun, 
the  dust,  the  violent  exercise  of  the  past  hour, 
all  contributed  to  make  me  thirsty.  Even 
then,  I  would  have  risked  life  for  a  draught 
of  water.  What  would  it  come  to  should  I 
not  be  relieved  ?  I  had  but  one  hope — that 
my  companions  would  come  to  my  relief;  but 
I  knew  that  that  would  not  be  before  morning. 
They  would  miss  me  of  course.  Perhaps  my 
horse  would  return  to  camp— rthat  would 
aend  them  out  in  search  of  me — but  not  before 
night  had  fallen.  In  the  darkness,  they 
could  not  follow  my  trail.  Could  they  do  so 
in  the  light?  This  last  question,  which  I 
had  put  to  myself,  startled  me.  I  was  just 
in  a  condition  to  look  upon  the  dark  side  of 
everything,  and  it  now  occuned  to  me  that 
they  might  not  be  aUle  to  find  me!  There 
were  many  possibilities  that  they  might  not 
There  were  numerous  horse-trails  on  the 
prairie,  where  Indians  had  passed.  I  saw  this 
when  tracking  the  buffalo.  Besides,  it  might 
rain  in  the  night,  and  obliterate  them  all — my 
own  with  the  rest  They  were  not  likely  to 
find  me  by  chance.  A  circle  of  ten  miles 
diameter  is  a  large  tract  It  was  a  rolling 
prairie,  full  of  inequalities,  ridges  with  valleys 
between.  The  tree  upon  which  I  was  perch- 
ed stood  in  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  valleys — 
it  could  not  be  seen  over  three  hundred  yards 
distant  Those  searching  for  me  might  pass 
within  hai',  without  perceiving  cither  the  tree 
or  the  valley. 

I  remnincd  for  a  long  time  busied  with 
such  gloomy  thoughts  and  forebodmgs.  Night 
was  coming  on,  but  the  tierce  and  obstinate 
brute  shewed  no  <lisposition  to  raise  the  siege. 
He  remained  watchful  as  ever,  walking  round 
and  round  at  intervals,  lashing  his  tail  and 
uttering  that  sn'^rting  sound  so  well  known  to 
the  prairie-hunter,  and  which  so  much  resem- 


bles* the  snuffings  of  hogs  when  suddeolf 
alarmed. 

While  watching  his  various  manoeuvres,  la 
object  on  the  ground  drew  my  attention-Hl 
was  the  trail-rope  left  by  my  horse.  On% 
end  of  it  was  fastened  round  the  trunk  hy  t 
firm  knot — the  other  lay  far  out  upon  tb 
prairie,  where  it  had  been  dragged.  Mv 
attention  had  been  drawn  to  it  by  the  boll 
himself,  which  in  cros'ticg  he  had  noticed,  and 
now  and  then  pawed  it  with  his  hoofs. 

All  at  once  a  bright  ilea  flashed  upon  me— 
a  sudden  hope  arose  within  me — a  plan  of 
escape  presented  itself,  so  feasible  and  possible, 
that  I  leaped  in  my  perch  as  the  thought 
struck  me. 

The  first  step  was  to  get  possession  of  tbi 
rope.  This  was  not  such  an  easy  matter. 
The  rope  was  fastened  round  the  tree,  bol 
the  knot  had  slipped  down  the  trimk  and  Uy 
upon  the  ground.    I  dared  not  descend  for  tt. 

Necessity   soon    suggested    a   plan.    My 
"piiker" — a  piece  of  straight  wire*withi 
ling-end— hung  from  one  of  my  breast  batUno. 
This  I  took  hold  of,  and  bent  into  the  shi^w 
of  a  grappling-hook.    I  had  no  cord,  but  my 
knife  vras  still  safe  in  its  sheath ;  and,  drawing 
this,  I  cut  several  things  from  the  skirt  of  my 
buckskin  shirt,  and  knotted  them  togetb^ 
until  they  formed  a  string  long  enough  to 
reach  the  ground.    To  one  end,  I  attached 
the  pidker;  and  then  letting  it  down,  I  com- 
menced angling  for  the  rope.     After  a  few 
transverse  drags,  the  hook  caught  the  latter, 
and  I  pulled  it  up  into  the  tree,  taking  the 
whole  of  it  in  until  I  held  the  loose  end  in  my 
hand&    The  other  end  I  permitted  to  remain 
as  it  was;  I  saw  it  was  securely  knotted 
around  the  trunk,  and  that  was  just  what  I 
wanted.     It  was  my  intention  to  lasso  thi 
bull ;  and  for  the  purpose  I  proceeded  to  make 
a  running- nooae  on  the  end  of  the  trail-rope. 
This  I  executed  with  great  care,  and  with  all 
my  skill    I  could  depend  upon  the  rope;  it 
was  raw  hide,  and  a  better  was  never  twisted; 
but  I  knew  that  if  anything  should  chaoee 
to  slip  at  a  critical  moment,  it  might  cost  me 
my  life.     With  this  knowledge,  therefore,! 
spliced  the  eye,  and  made  the  knot  as  firm  ai 
possible,  and  then  the  loop  was  reeved  through 
and  the  thing  was  ready. 

I  could  throw  a  lasso  tolerably  well,  bat 
the  branches  prevented  me  from  winding  it 
it  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  get  the  animal 
in  a  certain  position  under  the  tree,  which,  lif 
shouts  and  other  demonstrations,  I  at  length 
succeeded  in  effecting.  The  moment  of  sucoeai 
had  arrived.  He  stood  almost  directly  below 
me.  The  noose  was  shot  down — I  had  tiia 
gratification  to  see  it  settle  round  his  neck; 
and  with  a  quick  jerk  1  tightened  it  The 
rope  ran  beautifully  'hrougli  the  eye,  until 
both  eye  and  loop  woro  buried  beneath  the 
I  shaggy  hair  of  the  animal's  neck.  It  embraced 
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his  throat  in  the  right  place,  and  I  felt  con- 
fident it  wnald  hold. 

The  moment  the  bull  felt  the  jerk  upon  his 

throat,  he  dashed  madly  out  from  the  tree, 

and  then  commenceil  runniny^  in  circles  arotind 

it.    Contrar}'  to  my  intention,  the  ropo  had 

slipped  from  my  hands  at  the  first  drag  upon 

it    My  position  was  rather  an  unsteady  one, 

for  the  branches  were  slender,  and  I  could 

not  manage  matters  as  well  as  I  could  have 

wished.    But  I  now  felt  confident  enough. 

The  bull  was  tethered,  and  it  only  remained 

for  mc  to  get  out  beyond  the  length  of  his 

tether,  and  take  to  my  heels.    My  gun  lay  on 

one  side,  near  the  tree,  where  I  nad  dropped 

it  in  my  race:  this,  of  course.  I  meant  to 

carry  oflT  with  me.     I  wnited,  therefore,  until 

the  animal,  in  one  of  his  circles,  had  got  round 

to  the  opposite  side,  and  then  slipping  down 

the  trunk,  I  sprang  out,  picked  up  my  rtfie, 

and  ran.    I  knew  the  trail  rope  to  be  about 

twenty  yards  in  length,  but  I  ran  one  hundred 

at  least  before  makiiig  halt     I  had  even 

thoughts  of  continuing  on,  as  I  still  could  not 

help  some  misgivings  about  the  rope.    The 

ball  was  one  of  ihe  largest  and  strongest  I 

had  ever  seen.    The  rope  might  break,  the 

knot  upon  the  tree  might  givo  way,  or  the 

noose  might  slip  over  his  head.    Curiosity, 

however,'or  rather  a  desire  to  be  assured  of  my 

safety  prompted  me  to  look  around,  when,  to 

^JPYi  I  beheld  the  huge  monster  stretched 

apon  the  plain.    I  could  see  the  rope  as  tight 

as  a  bow-string ;  and  the  tongue  protruding 

from  the  aniroal^s  jaws,  shewed  me  that  he 

was  strangling  himself  as  fast  as  I  oould 

desire. 

At  the  sight,  the  idea  of  bufialo- tongue  for 
supper  returned  in  all  its  vigour;  and  it  now 
occurred  to  me  that  I  should  eat  that  very 
tongue,  and  no  other.  I  immediately  turned 
in  my  tracks,  ran  towards  my  powder  and 
ball.^ — which,  in  my  eagerness  to  escape,  I 
had  forgotten  all  about — seized  the  horn  and 
poach,  poured  in  a  charge,  rammed  down  a 
bollet,  and  then  stealing  nimbly  up  behind 
the  still  struggling  bull,  I  placed  the  muzzle 
within  three  feet  of  his  brisket,  and  fired. 
He  give  a  death-kick  or  two,  and  then  lay 
quiet :  it  was  all  over  with  him. 

I  had  the  tongue  from  between  his  teeth 
in  a  twinkling ;  and  proceeding  to  the  other 
bull,  I  finished  the  operations  I  had  commen- 
ced upon  him.  I  was  too  tired  to  think  of 
canrying  a  very  heavy  load ;  so  I  contented 
myneif  with  the  tongues,  and  slinging  these 
over  the  barrel  of  my  rifle,  I  shouldered  it, 
■nd  commenced  groping  my  way  back  to 
camp.  The  mrion  had  risen,  and  I  had  no 
difficulty  in  foilowiiig  my  own  trail;  but 
before  I  had  goi  half-way,  I  met  several  of  my 
companions.  My  horse  had  got  back  a  little 
before  sunset  U  is  appearance  had  of  course 
produced  alarm,  and  half  the  camp  had 
turned  out  in  search  of  me.    Several,  who 


had  a  relish  for  fresh  meat,  gallopped  back  to 
strip  the  two  bulls  of  the  remaining  titbits; 
but  before  midnight  all  had  returned ;  ^and  to 
the  accompaniment  of  the  hump  ribs,  spurt* 
ing  in  the  cheerful  blnzc,  1  recounted  to  my 
companions  the  details  of  my  adventure. 
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BT    A  BACILWOODSMAM. 

No.   VI. 
BS88T  DALBY. 

BtssT  Dalrt  was  one  of  the  sweet  wild  floweii 
that  blossomed  beside  me  In  the  morning  path  of 
life,  and  was  all  that  I  attempt  to  say  of  her  in 
the  following  verses. 

A  more  devoted  aifection  than  she  bestowed 
on  the  two  helplesa  beings,  that  Heaven  had 
thrown  upon  her  care  would  be  difficult  to  inp 
stance. 

She  was  their  constant  attendant,  and  never 
seemed  happy,  nor  looked  so  lovely  as  when 
endeavouring  to  soothe  and  alleviate  their  suffer- 
ing— I  saw  her  follow  the  remains  of  a  poor 
brother  to  the  grave,  who  had  struggled  hard  for 
three  years,  and  I  saw  her  return  to  stipulate  with 
him,  who  bad  long  bad  her  earthly  affections,  era 
she  becaoie  hia  forever,  never  to  be  separated 
from  the  parent,  ehe  had  so  devotedly  ohor> 
iahed  through  years  of  eicknese  and  want  They 
came  to  the  New  World,  where  hermother^s  dust 
lies — and  Bessy  Dairy  has  long  been  the  mistreso 
of  a  smiling  Farm  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Such  redeeming  traits  of  the  heart,  are  tho 
green  spots  of  time — traces  ot  the  civinity,  still 
to  be  found  here— like  springs  in  the  desert— 
When  looking  over  the  Day-Book  of  life,  we  tun 
down  a  leaf  of  them,  as  land  marks  to  refer  to, 
when  the  mind  can  be  refreshod,  when  wearied 
out,  with  the  guilt  and  ingratitude  of  a  sordid 
and  selfish  world. 

My  blessings  upon  thee,  sweet  Bessy  Dairy, 
My  blessings  upon  thee,  sweet  Bessy  Dairy, 
Tbere*8  no  one  sae  b^nnie  ^tween  Berwick  and 
Swinnie, 

Nor  yet  half  sae  gnid  as  sweet  Bessy  Dairy. 
Her  helpless  auld  mither,  and  her  bed  ridden 

brither, 
She*s  never  awanting  whenever  they  cry. 
Seek  Tweed  a^thegither,  ye'll  no  And  anither. 

To  marrow  I  trow,  bonnie  Bessy  Dairy. 

Her  form  it  is  faultless,  her  bonnie  blue  eye. 
Is  just  like  theiichtofthe  soft  stimnters  sky. 
And  then  her  sweet  lips,  0'  tho  bee  never  tip! 
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0*  a  floweret  Me  sweet  as  youog  Bessy  Dairy. 
Thonieh  mine  be  the  fla -house,  aad  hers  but  the 

Shieling 
The  scoru  0*  the  warld,  and  its  laugh  I'd  defy, 
And  reciton  as  naetiiing,  oompared  wi  the  blesmng 

Of  sharing  it  a  wi  sweet  Bessy  Dairy. 

When  looking  the  meadow,  or  loaning  the  Kye, 
I  aye  chink  I  will,  but  can  never  gang  by. 
Whene'er  I  come  near  hand,  there  aye  some  bit 
errand 
For  stopping  to  speak  wi  sweet  Bessy  Dairy, 
To  ask  about  Willie,  or  speer  for  her  mither, 
And  some  wee  bit  wordte  to  whisper  forby, 
A*  the  less  then  I  seek,  is  the  blush  on  her 
cheekf  • 
And  the  stown  look  0'  Iots  0*  sweet  Bessy 
Dah-y. 

Then  come  to  my  bosom,  swedt  Bessy  Dairy, 
O  come  to  my  bosom,  sweet  Bessy  Dairy, 
Ilk  ane  sal!  be  ready  to  wait  on  my  lady, 

I  prize  the«  iu  Plaidie  sweet  Bessy  Dairy. 
Through  life  hesTen  granting,  tberc(  nought  be 

a  wanting, 
That  love  ere  can  think  0*  or  siller  can  buy. 
And  ilk  wish  0*  them,  saU  ever  be  mine. 

Gin  ye'U  ha  my  ain  Bonnie  Bessy  Daky 


<^^ 
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Curious  Ohinksk  Sayings. —When  a  man  seeks 
advice  and  wonH  follow  it,  they  compare  him  to 
'*a  mole  that*s  continuirily  calling  out  for  the 
newApaper.*  A  drunkard's  nose  is  said  to  be 
**  a  lij^hthouite  warning  us  of  the  little  water  that 
passes  nnderneath.**— If  a  man  is  fond  of  dabling 
in  law,  tbey  aay  **  he  bathes  in  a  sea  of  sharks.*' 
—The  father  who  neslects  his  child  is  said  **  to 
run  through  life  with  a  wild  donkey  tied  to  his 
pigtfiil." — The  young  wife  of  an  old  man  is  com- 
pared  to  **  the  light  in  a  sick  bedroom.** — Their 
picture  ofaibicion  is  **  a  Mandarin  trying  to  catch 
a  comet,  by  putting  salt  on  its  tail." — And  mock 
philanthropy  has  been  described  by  one  of  their 
i^reatertt  poets  as  **  giving  a  mermaid  a  pair  of 
boots." 

Tmk  Law's  DsLAT.—If,  in  the  celebrated  arbi- 
tration case  of  Paris  and  the  apple  of  Discord  the 
three  godUewes — Venus,  Juno,  and  Minerva — 
had  been  each  defended  by  Counsel,  we  wonder 
when  the  case  would  have  come  to  an  end  f  The 
apple  would  have  been  thrown  into  Chancery  as 
a  matter  of  course,  and  the  chances  are  that  the 
celebrated  judgement  would  not  have  been  deli- 
▼ered  at  the  present  day  I 

A  BiTTRR  Truth.— If  a  person  has  any  defect, 
such  as  a  club  foot,  or  a  squint,  or  bad  teeth,  or 
an  ugly  wife,  or  has  lost  a  leg,  or  his  hair,  and 
you  remind  him  of  It ;  or  if  he  has  been  guilty  of 
anything  he  has  reason  to  be  aithamedof.  such  as 
writing  ill  the  magazines,  or  riding  outside  a  pen- 
ny omiribu9,  and  you  make  allusions  to  it  before 
eompan}  ^diac  is  what  constitutes  a  **  Bitter  I  ^  ^^^  '^  '  present  myself  before  him ;  and 
Knath***  I  jaUa,  poor  Julia,  will  blush,  and  smile,  and  coiut 
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My  native  vale,  my  mitive  vale, 

How  many  a  chequer'd  year  hath  fled. 
How  many  a  vision  bright  and  firail 

My  youth's  aspiring  hopes  have  fed* 
Since  last  thy  beauties  met  mine  eye^ 

Upon  as  sweet  an  eve  as  this. 
And  eaeh  soft  breeie  that  wander'd  by, 

Wbisper'd  of  love»  repose,  and  bliss ; 
I  deem'd  not  then  a  ruder  gale 
Would  sweep  me  soon  from  Malhandale. 

Jlaric  Watia, 

"  By  St.  Agatha  1  I  beliere  there  is  aomething 
in  the  shape  of  a  tear  in  these  dark  eyes  of  mine, 
about  which  the  women  rave  so  nnmercifully,* 
said  the  young  Fitzclarence,  as,  after  an  absence 
of  two  years,  he  came  once  more  in  sight  of  hii 
native  village  of  Malhamdale.    He  stood  upoD 
the  neighbouring  heights,  and  watched  the  curl* 
ing  smoke  coming  up  from  the  cottsge  ehlmnejt 
in  the  clear  blue  sky  of  evening,  and  he  saw  the 
last  beams  of  the  setting  sun  playing  upon  the 
western  walls  of  hisfiither^s  old  baronial  mansion, 
and  a  little   farther  off,   he  could    distinguish 
the  trees  and  pleasure-grounds  of  Sir  Mere^i^ 
Appleby*s  less  ancient  seat    Then  he  thought  of 
Julia  Appleby,  the  baronet's  only  child,  his  youth- 
ful playmate,  his  first  friend,  and  his  first  love; 
and  as  he  thought  of  her  he  sighed.     I  wonder 
why  he  sighed!     When  they  parted  two  years 
before,  sanctioned  and  encouraged  by  their  re^ 
pective  parents,  (for  there  was  nothing  the  old 
people  wished  more  than  a  union  between  the 
families,)  they  had  sworn  eternal  fidelity,  and 
plighted  their  hearts  irrevocably  to  each  other. 
Fitzclarence  thought  of  all  this,  and  again  he 
sighed.    Different  people  are  differently  affected 
by  the  same  things.    Afler  so  long  an  absence, 
many  a  man  would,   in  the  exuberance  of  his 
feelings,  have  thrown  himself  down  on  the  first 
bed  of  wild-flowers  be  came  to,  and  spouted  long 
speeches  to  himself  out  of  all  known  plays.    Oar 
hero  preferred  indulging  in  the  following  little 
soliloquy : — **  My  father  will  be  amazingly  glad  to 
see  me,'*  said  be  to  himself;  "and  so  will  my 
mother,  and  so  will  my  old  friend  the  antedeluvian 
butler  Morgan-ap-Morgan,  and  so  will  the  pointer- 
bitch  Juno  and  so  will  my  pony  Troilus ;  a  pretty 
figure,  by  the  bye,  I  should  cut  now  upon  Troilus, 
in  this  gay  military  garb  of  mine,  with  my  sword 
rattling  between  his  legs,  and  my  white  plumes 
streaming  in  the  air  like  a  rainbow  over  him  I 
^nd  Sir  Meredith  Appleby,  too,  with  his  great 
gouty  leg,  will  hobble  through  the  room  in  ecstacy 
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tjing  into  mj  arms  like  a  anattlecock.    Heigho ! 
I  am  a  Terr  miserable  young  officer.    The  eHMj 
girl  lores  me ;  her  imagination  is  all  crammed 
with  hearts  and  darts ;  she  will  bore  me  to  death 
vith  her  sighs,  and  h^r  tender  glances,  and  her 
tUasions  to  time  past,  and  her  hopes  of  time  to 
come,  and  all  the  artillery  of  a  love-sick  child^s 
brain. — What  in  the  name  of  the  Pleiades,  am  I 
to  dof    I  believe  I  had  a  sort  of  penchant  for  her 
once,  when  I  was  a  mere  boy  in  my  nurse^s  lead- 
ing-strings ;  I  believe  I  did  give  her  some  slight 
hopes  at  one  time  or  other ;  bat,  now — 0 1  Bosa- 
find  I  dear--dellghtfttl  P 

Here  his  ieellngs  overpowered  him,  and  palling 
tmintatare  from  his  bosom  he  covered  it  with 
kisses.  Sorry  am  I  to  be  obliged  to  oonfesB  thai 
it  was  fiof  the  miniature  of  Jalia. 

"  But  what  is  to  be  done  ?**  he  at  length  resu- 
med, "the  poor  girl  will  go  mad;  she  will  hang 
heiself  in  her  garters;  or  drown  herself,  like 
Ophelia,  in  a  brook,  under  a  wiUow.  And  I  shall 
be  her  murderer  1 1,  who  have  never  yet  knocked 
on  the  head  a  single  man  in  the  field  of  battle, 
will  commence  my  warlike  operations  by  breaking 
the  heart  of  a  woman.  By  St.  Agatha  it  must 
Dot  be  I  I  must  be  true  to  my  Engagement:  yea, 
(hoogh  I  become  myself  a  martyr,  I  must  obey  the 
dictatesof  honour.  Forgive  me,  Rosalind,  heaven- 
Best  oh|ect  of  my  adoration  1    Let  not  thy  Fita- 

darenee** 

Here  his  voice  became  Inarticulate;  and,  as  he 
winded  down  the  hill,  nothing  was  heard  but  the 
sohoesofthe  multitudinoos  kisses  he  oondnued 
to  lavish  on  the  HtUe  briUiantly-flet  portrait  he 
held  in  his  hands. 

Kezt  aioniing,  Sir  Meredith  Appleby  was  just 
is  the  midst  of  a  very  sumptuou  breaUhst^  (for, 
Botwithstandbg  his  gott,  the  baMmet  contrived  to 
preserve  his  appetite,)  and  the  pretty  Julia  was 
presiding  over  the  tea  and  oolfee  at  the  other  end 
sf  the  table.  Immediately  opposite  her  papa,  with 
the  targe  long-eared  spaniel  sitting  besldeber,  and 
srer  andanonlooking  wistfolly  Intoher  &ce,  when 
a  servant  broagfat  in,  oc  a  little  silver  tray,  a  letter 
fcr  Or  Meredith.  The  M  oendenan  rsad  H 
lioQd ;  it  was  hwD  the  elder  Fttaelsb^enee :— '*  Mv 
dear  friend,  Alfred  arrived  hut  night.  He  and  I 
viD  dbe  with  yon  to-day.  Tour's  Fltnlarence^ 
^oHa^seheeks  grew  first  as  white  as  her  brow, 
■Bd  then  as  red  is  her  lips.  As  soon  ss  breakfast 
^  over,  sbe  retired  to  her  own  apsirtment, 
wVither  we  must,  fbr  on^  take  the  Ilb^y  of  fol- 
lowing hsr. 

She  Sit  bersetf  down  b^fbie  her  mirror,  and  de- 
Vbertfdy  took  from  ber  hair  a  vsry  tssisAd  little 
kiot  ef  fiecltioaa  fiowers,  which  ihe  bad  fittisned 


In  it  when  she  rose.    One  naturally  ezpect(>d  that 
she  was  about  to  replace  this  ornament  with  some- 
thing more  splendid — a  few  jewels,  perhaps ;  but 
she  was  not  going  to  do  any  such  thing.  She  rung 
the  bell ;  her  confidential  attendant,  Alice,  an- 
swered the  summons.     '*  La  I  Ma'am,"  said  she, 
**  what  is  the  matter?    Tou  loo:i  as  ill  as  my  aunt 
Bridget.'*—-**  You  have  heard  me  talk  of  Alfred 
FitzcUrence,  Alice,  have  you  not?*'  said  the  lady, 
languidly,  and  at  the  time  slightly  blushing.  "  0 1 
yes.  Ma*am,  I  think  I  have.  He  was  to  be  married 
to  you  before  he  went  to  the  wars  ''^"  He  has 
returned,  Alice,  and  he  will  break  his  heart  if  he 
finds  I  no  longer  love  him.    But  he  has  been  so 
long  away,  and  Harry  Dalton  has  been  so  con- 
stantly with  me,  and  his  tastes  and  mine  are  so 
congenial ; — Pm  surp  you  know,  Alice,  Vm  not 
fickle,  but  how  could  I  avoid  it  ?    Harry  Dalton 
Is  so  handsome,  and  so  amiable  I"— To  be  snre. 
Ma'am,  you  liad  the  best  right  to  choose  for  your^ 
self;  and  so  Mr.  Fitsdarence  must  Just  break  his 
heart  if  he  pleases,  or  else  fight  a  desperate  duel 
with  Mr.  Dalton,  with  his  swords  and  guns,"^'*  Of 
Alice,  yon  frighten  me  to  death.    There  shall  be 
no  duels  fought  for  me.    Though  my  bridal  bed 
should  be  my  grave,  I  shall  be  true  to  my  word. 
The  bare  suspicion  of  my  inconstancy  Would  turn 
poor  AUred  mad.    I  know  bow  he  doets  upon  me. 
I  must  go  to  the  altar,  AJice,  like  a  lamb  to  the 
shiQghter.  Were  I  to  reftise  him,  yon  may  depend 
upon  it  he  wovld  put  an  end  to  his  life  with  five 
loaded  pistoli.    Only  tUnk  of  that,  Alice;  what 
oonld  I  say  Ibr  myself  were  his  remains  found  in 
his  bed  some  mondng?"    History  does  not  report 
what  Alice  said  her  mistrsss  might,  under  snck 
droumstances,  sty  for  herself;  but  it  is  eertaln 
that  they  remdned  taikinf  together  till  the  third 
dinner-beD  rang. 

The  Fitsclarences  were  both  true  to  tbefr  engage- 
ments ;  but  notwithstanding  every  exertion  on 
the  part  of  the  two  old  gentlemen,  tiiey  could  not 
exactly  bring  about  that  **flow  of  soul**  which  they 
had  hopei  to  see  animating  the  young  people. 
At  length,  after  the  doith  wis  remoted,  a  few 
bumpers  of  cUret  hid  warmed  Sfr  Meredith'h 
heart,  be  said  boldly,-***  JuHa,  my  love,  as  Al- 
fred does  not  seem  to  be  much  of  a  wine-bibber, 
suppose  you  shbw  him  the  Improvements  Intfab 
gardens  and  hot-houses,  whilst  we  sexagenarians 
remain  Where  We  ere,  to  drink  to  the  heilth  6f 
both,  ind  talk  over  fiunily  matters.*  Alfred,  than 
called  upon,  could  not  avoid  risbigfirom  bis  seat,aad 
offering  Julii  his  arm,  she  accepted  it  with  i  blush 
ind  tfatey  Wilked  off  together  in  sQenoe.  **  How 
devotedly  heloVes  tM  1"  thought  JuUa,wiA  asfgh- 
*«  No»  no,  ^  oannot  brtak  his  heart.'^—'*  Poor  girl** 
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thought  Alfred,  bringing  one  of  the  curia  of  his 
whibkers  more  kilHngly  over  his  cheek  ;  "her  tf- 
fections  are  irrevocably  fixed  on  me ;  the  slight- 
est attention  calls  to  her  face  all  the  roses  of 
Aharon." 

They    proceeded  down  a    long  grarel-walk, 
bordered  on  both  sides  with  fragrant  and  flowery 
thrube;    but,   except  that  the  pebbles  rubbed 
against  each  other  as  they  passed  over  them, 
there  was  not  a  sound  to  bo  heard.    Julia,  how- 
ever,   was    observed    to    hem  twice,    and    we 
have  been  told  that  Fitzclarence  coughed  more 
than  once.      At  length  the  lady  stopped,  and 
plucked  a  rose.    Fitzclarence  stopped  also  and 
plucked  a  lily.      Julia  smiled ;   so  did  Alfred. 
Julians  smile  was  chased  away  by  a  sigh ;  Alfred 
faDmediately  sighed    also.      Checking    himself, 
however,  he  saw  the  absolute  neoeaaity  of  oom- 
mencing  a    conversation.      '*  Miss    Appleby  !** 
nid  he  at  last— »*  Sir  T—"  It  is  two  years,  I 
think,  since  we  parted.'* — **  Tes ;  two  years  on 
the  filteenth  of  this  month.**     Alfred  was  silent 
" How  she  adores  me!**  thought  he;  **she  oan 
tell  to  a  moment  how  long  it  la  since  we  last 
met.** — There  was  a  pause. — **  You  have  seen, 
no  doubt,  a  great  deal  since  you  left  Halham- 
dale?"  said  Julia.--"  0 1  a  very  great  deal,**  re- 
plied her  lover.    Miss  Appleby  hemmed  once 
more,  and  then  drew  in  a  mouthfhl  of  courage. 
*^  I  understand  the  ladies  of  England  and  Ireland 
are  much  more  attractive  than  those  of  Wales.*' 
—**  Generally  speaking,  I  believe  .they  are.** — 
•'  Sir!**— That  is— I  mean,  I  beg  your  pardon — 
the  truth  is— I  should  have  said-^that— that— 
yoa  have  dropped    your   rose.**     Fitzclarence 
•tooped  to  pick  it  up ;  but  in  so  doing,  the  little 
miniature  which  be  wore  round  his  neck  escaped 
from  under  his  waistcoat,  and  though  he  did  not 
observe  it,  it  was  hanging  conspicuously  on  his 
breast^  like  an  order,  when  he  presented  the 
flower  to  Julia. 

**Good  heavens!  Fitzclarence,  that  is  mj 
oottsin  Rosaluid  1** 

**  Tour  'Cousin  Rosalind  I  where  t  how  ? — ^the 
miniature!  It  is  all  over  with  me  I  The  murder 
kout!  Lord  bless  mel  Julia,  how  pale  you 
have  grown ;  yet  hear  me  I  be  comforted.  I  am 
A  very  wretch;  but,  I  shall  be  faithful;  do  not 
tarn  away,  love;  do  not  weep;  Julia!  Julia! 
what  is  the  matter  with  you  ? — By  Jove  *  she  is 
in  hysterics ;  she  will  go  distracted !  Julia !  I  will 
many  you.    I  swear  to  you  by " 

*'•  Do  not  swear  by  anything  at  all,**  cried  Julia, 
■mtble  any  longer  to  conceal  her  rapturci  **  least 
you  be  transported  for  peijurj.  You  are  my 
own — ^my  Tery  best  Alfred  I** 


**  Mad,  quite  mad,**  ihought  Alfred. 

^^I  wear  a  miniature  too,**  proceeded  the  lady; 
and  she  pulled  from  the  lovliest  bosom  in  tb« 
world,  the  likenesa,  set  in  brilliants,  of  a  youth 
provokingly  handsome,    but    not   Fitzclarence. 

»*  Julia  !'* 

**  Alfred  !** 

**  We  have  both  been  faithless  !** 

**  And  now  we  are  both  happy.** 

"  By  St.  Agatha  I  I  am  sure  of  it.  Only  I  can- 
not help  wondeiing  at  your  taste,  Julia;  thai 
stripling  has  actually  no  whiskers  I*' 

**  Neither  has  my  cousin  Rosalind ;  yet  job 
found  her  resistless.** 

**  Well,  I  believe  you  are  right ;  and  beside^ 
(U  guitibu9 — I  beg  your  pardon,  I  was  going  to 
quote  Latin.** 


How  TO  Grow  a  Pink  of  Fashion. — ^This  Pink 
must  be  planted  in  the  most  aristocratic  soil.  Tha 
mould  should  be  the  very  mould  of  form.  It  grows 
mostly  in  the  open  air,  and  Belgravia  may  ht 
looked  upon  as  the  great  nursery  for  these  Pinks. 
Several  favourable  specimens,  also,  have  been 
roared  at  the  theatres,  the  Italian  and  French 
operas,  and  similar  fashionable  forcing  houses.  It 
u  met  with  in  great  profusion  at  the  balls  of  tha 
nobility.    The  latter  specimen,  however,  cannot 
bear  the  daylight    It  is  put  into  a  hot  bed  the 
first  thing  when  carried  home  in  the  morning,  and 
there  it  remains  closed  up  and  almost  dead  until 
the  evening,  when  it  just  begins  to  lift  its  droop- 
ing head.    It  is  about  twelve  o*clock  at  night 
that  it  is  seen  to  the  most  blooming  advantage. 
Your  Pink  of  Fashion  Is  watered  with  a  liqidd 
called  champagne,  and,  if  it  i^  at  all  faint,  a  little 
piece  of  chicken  and  ham,  and  a  few  crumbs  d 
bread  applied  to  the  mouth  of  the  delicate  flower, 
will  revive  it  wonderiully.    It  is  a  very  tender 
plant,  though  it  has  been  been  known  to  bloom 
for  two  or  three  seasons.  The  greatest  care,  how- 
ever, is  requisite  to  keep  it  from  the  cold,  fbr  its 
beauty  is  so  sensitive,  that  the  slightest  neglect 
will  nip  it  in  the  bud.    The  Pink  is  of  several 
colours,  but  the  white  with  a  beautiful  roudea 
blush  is  the  specimen  most  preferred.    This  Pink 
usually  carries  its  head  very  high,  and  though  not 
distinguished  for  any  particuhu*  amount  of  scents, 
still  it  is  eagerly  taken  in  hand  in  society  for  iti 
(s)  talk.    The  Pink  or  Fashion  is  mostly  nngle, 
but  eases  of  double  Pinks  have  been  recorded. 
The  double  (or  married)  Pink,  however,  does  not 
excite  one  half  the  interest  of  the  one  that  is 
single. 

To  POLICEMKK  ABOUT  TO  MA&RT.^When  JOl 

are  about  to  marry,  virit  as  many  cooks  ae  yea 
can,  so  as  to  give  you  the  widest  possible  area  for 
your  choice.  Avoid  housemaids,  whose  occopir 
tion  does  not  admit  of  the  accumulation  of  miA 
dust  to  come  down  with;  and  remember  that 
there  is  nothing  like  kitchen-stuflT  for  greasiDg  the 
wheel  of  fortune.  When  married,  a  poUceinan 
will  be  justified  in  11  ring  above  hia 
can  get  a  room  there  for  nothing. 
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{Mi^oT  and  Doctor  ehaUvng  before  theJU 
— &Uar  Laird  aithface  licnind  up.) 

MuoB. — Hallo  1  mj  dear  Laird,  irhat  has 
bMn  the  matter  with  you,  that  ;0Q  thos 
Bike  four  appearance,  with  your  head  swath- 
«d  in  rage,  mudi  after  t^  foshion  of  a 
■Dmmj? 

LuBD. — A  toolh,  Maior,  an  auld  trouble- 
■MM  tooth  that  Tor  the  sax  days  past  has 
worried  ate  bodj  an'  mind  a'maist  to  death, 
101  at  last  Grizzj  persuaded  me  to  pluck  up 
(oonge  an'  twe  it  oot  I  went  to  some  deu- 
**  chap  in  th«  city,  but  when  t  saw  hia  fear- 
■ome  instrumentK,  the  pain  departed,  an'  were 
I  not  ashamed  o'  mysel'  I  wad  e'en  baTe  taken 
■J  departure  too.  As  it  was,  I  sat  i^e  down 
id'  began  questioning  the  fullow  as  to  the  prO' 
priety  of  having  the  toolh  out.  Ho  assured  me 
Aatitwas  absolutely  necossary,  I  then  ask- 
ed whether  the  operation  wad  be  a 
•oe.  Not  at  all,  he  replied,  we  alwi^s  ad- 
niiUBter  chloroform  now,  that  is,  if  the  patient 
»  willing,  and  they  generally  follow  our 
rammendalioD ;  it  is  an  ensy  matter;  yon  are 
utsensible  for  a  minute,  and  when  you  come 
to^  yon  &nd  the  tooth  gone. 

Doctor. — So  you  were  verdant  enongli  to 
^  cblorofonn. 

Laiut.— Terdantt  Na,  na.  like  a  kbA- 
Ue  child  I  submitfed.  The  dentist  took  a 
hndkarchief  in  irbich  na  plaiwd  a  ipongs^ 


and  on  the  sponge  he  poured  out  a  smt* 
quaptity  o'  the  Ijethean  Buid,  and— Iremeta- 
her  naelhing  mur. 

Uajob. — The  operation  was  perfectly  soe- 
cessfuL 

LuBD. — It  was,  an'  all  I  have  to  say  is^— 
were  ony  o'  my  (n«nds  Buffering  as  I  wasj  1 
wad  recommcd  them  to  mak'  use  o'  it  It  is 
nutistpleasantto  tak',  an'  it  is  a  great  satiabs- 
tion  to  know  that  ye  winna'  feel  ouy  pain. 
Doctor. — You  little  know,  Laird,  the  dan- 
ger you  run  in  these  experiments.  ChliH>o> 
form  is  an  agent  requiring  especial  care  in  Hi 
administration.  I  Me  by  a  laic  number  of  the 
Medical  Tim**  and  Oazr.tte,  that  no  less  than 
three  deaths  o«cured  in  hospital  practice  d» 
ring  last  October,  in  Great  Britain.  One  at 
the  Minburgh  Infirmary,  another  at  TTniver- 
dty  College  Hospital,  and  a  third  at  SiUnt 
Bartholomew's 
Laird. — Ma  conscience  I 
Doctor. — And  it  would  appear  that,  at 
least  in  the  Edinburgh  case,  that  death  was  tba 
result  of  the  careless  manner  in  which  chlo- 
roform was  administered,  via ; — that  of  simply 
wetting  a  handkerchief  with  the  fluid  and  ap- 
plying it  to  the  face. 

Laikd. — Cease,  Doctor,  I  pray  you,  I  wUl 
na'  have  another  tooth  palled,  I  mean  hj 
chloroform. 

DoCTOs. — I  witi  read  yon,  for  I  think  Um 
matter  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  Hi 
IntroductiOD  to  the  Shanty,  and,  particali^ 
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as  I  know  that  this  agent  id  generally  and  in- 
cautiously used  in  Canada,  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Times  and  Qor 
utte^  on  the  deaths  from  chloroform  I  have 
alluded  to.    The  writer  says : — 

The  late  deaths  ftx>m  chlorofbrm,  occurring  nearly  at 
the  same  time  in  differont  public  institutions,  have  na- 
turally attracted  considerable  attention ;  and  they  seem 
to  call  for  some  inquiry,  whether  means  may  not  be 
adopted  to  prevent  such  accidents  or,  at  all  events, 
render  them  of  more  rare  occurrence.  In  concluding 
his  account  of  the  late  tetal  case  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  your  reporter  says :— **  It  is  moumftil,  indeed, 
to  consider  that,  from  oases  such  as  the  last  three  or 
ibur  which  it  has  been  our  lot  to  record,  the  practical 
•orgeou  gains  no  knowledge  calculated  (o  authorise  the 
hope,  that  in  future  the  like  tragedies  will  be  of  less 
frequent  occurrence."  The  esse  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  might  at  first  sightseem  to  Justify  and  require 
these  observations,  for  the  chlorofbrm  was  administered 
hy  a  medical  man  of  eminence  appointed  to  the  duty, 
and  in  the  constant  habit  of  perftirming  it  The  vital 
drgans  of  the  patient  were  all  sound,  and  she  had  taken 
the  chloroform  before  without  ill  efllBots.  There  areafr- 
eumstanoes,  however,  which  led  me  to  a  diffnrent  con- 
clusion from  that  of  your  reporter. 

When  the  air  a  peraon  breathes  does  not  eontaiB 
snore  than  4  or  5  per  oent.  of  vapour  of  ohlorofomi,  in- 
■ensibility  is  induced vciy  gradually;  and  I  have  found 
in  numerous  experiments  on  animals,  that  when  vapor 
Of  this  strength  is  continued  till  they  are  destroyed, 
dsath  takes  phwe  very  slowly.  The  breathii«  first  be- 
comes embarrassed,  and  then  ooaaes ;  but  the  heart 
continues  to  beat  for  one  or  two  minutes  afterwards. 
During  this  interval,  the  anfanal  can  be  easily  restored 
tagr  aitiflcial  respiration  \  and  it  often  happens  that, 
when  the  action  of  the  heart  is  about  to  irami,  the  ani* 
mal  makes  a  gasping  inspiration  or  two,  whioh  renew 
the  oirculat&on  and  cause  spontaneous  recoveiy  if  the 
cUoroform  is  not  eontinaed.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
animals  are  made  to  breathe  air  oontainfaig  8  er  10  per 
oent*  or  upwards  of  ohlorofonn,  death  takes  plaoe  very 
quickly,  and  the  oiroulation  of  the  blood  is  amated  at 
Ibe  same  time  as  the  breathing,  and,  indeed,  in  some 
caaes,  before  the  breathing.  A  veiy  few  Inspbatloiis  of 
air*  contahiing  10  per  oent  of  v^Mr  of  chloroform,  have 
the  effeot  of  paralysing  the  heart,  as  I  ascertained  by 
giving  chloroform  to  rabbits,  by  means  of  artificial  re- 
spiration, after  theohesi  was  laid  open. 

Now,  on  examining  the  history  of  all  the  reoorded 
CMes  of  death  ftwn  chloroform,  it  is  asoertained  that 
the  ihtal  event  did  not  arise  in  any  instanoe  from  the 
too  long  administration  of  v^Mr  eulBdently  dQated 
wlthair.  In  all  the  eases*  the  circulation  has  beea  ar- 
nsted  by  the  immediate  action  of  the  oUoroforai,  ow- 
ing to  the  drcumstanoe^  that  the  air  which  the  patient 
iras  breatUng  Just  before  bodied, or  beesme  morfbmid* 
has  been  too  highly  eharged  with  vaiMT.  It  is  e^riAnt, 
therefore,  that  the  first  consideration  in  giving  dUoit>- 
form  should  be,  to  take  care  that  the  v^Mr  contabied 
in  the  air  which  the  patient  is  breathfng  shall  at  no 
tfane  much  fixoeed  five  per  cent.  Bo  for  from  tiiis  being 
the  case,  however,  it  is  seldom  that  any  thought  is 
taken  of  theqnaati^  of  vapor  hi  thaairbreathad  by 
the  patient.  It  is  generally  considered  Huifident  to 
kuowthat  thepaftlsnthastem«faair  totivpoitrsspi- 
iatiMii  and,  indisd,  tia^ynrofem  is  fMtaUiy  givsiHn 


such  a  manner  that  no  knowledge  is  obtained,  and  as 
command  exercised  over  the  proportion  of  vapor  in  the 
air.  This  is  certainly  the  state  of  matters  when  tlw 
chloroform  is  given  on  a  handkerchief,  or  piece  of  lint  t 
and  I  believe  that  the  kind  of  inhaler  used  at  8t  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital  affords  no  means  of  cither  know- 
ing or  regulating,  even  approximately,  the  proportion 
of  vapor  in  the  sir  which  the  patient  inhales.  The 
chloroform  may  appear  to  be  administered  with  it  ex- 
actly in  the  same  manner,  when  the  process  is,  in  focW 
very  diffi*rent.  So  tv^  therefore,  ftt>m  having  no  hopSb 
that  accidents  ftt>m  chloroform  will  be  of  less  firequeot 
occurrence,  we  have  every  reason  to  conclude  that^ 
with  additional  pains  and  attention,  they  may  be  al- 
most, if  not  altogether  prevented. 

Rome  persons  direct  their  attention  too  exclusively 
to  the  pube  while  giving  chloroform.  If  the  vapor 
were  suflldently  diluted  with  air,  it  would  exert  no  in* 
fluence  over  the  pulse,  even  if  it  were  continued  till  the 
breathirig  should  cease ;  and  if  it  were  not  sufficiently 
diluted  it  might  stop  the  pulse  suddenly,  witliout  pre- 
vious warning,  when  the  information  would  come  too 
late.  The  pulse  ia,  therefore,  but  of  secondary  import- 
ance as  an  indication  of  the  effects  of  chloroform.  The 
breathing,  and  the  state  of  the  eyes  and  eyelids,  aflbrd 
the  best  indications  of  a  patient  under  diloroform ;  but 
there  is  no  particular  occasion  for  going  into  detail  on 
the  suljfict  at  present ;  for  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
accident  has  happened  fttnn  the  practitioner  misunder- 
standing thettttte  of  the  patient,  and  going  on  too  long. 
The  cause  of  accident  hais  slwv*  been,  that  tiie  vapor, 
being  too  strong,  has  acted  so  quickly,  that  there  mm 
not  time  to  Judge  of  its  effects. 

I  cannot  concur  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  think 
that  giving  chloroform  for  asnrgical  operation  ia  aTevy 
trifling  matter,  requiring  no  particular  akill ;  and  tfank 
it  is  merely  necessary  to  spill  a  quantity  of  the  agent  on 
a  towel  or  hsndkerehlef,  and  make  the  patient  qnicUy 
ina«naiU&  Itis  quite  true  that  thto  mode  of  proceed- 
ing answers  ia  a  great  number  of  oaaea  witiioat  any  iH 
result}  but  it  is  attended  all  the  time  with  aoma 
amount  of  risk,  and  the  patients  should  be  considered 
ratlffir  to  escape  from  ^tenger  than  not  to  inourany. 
In  certain  patients  the  aoaouat  of  chlomlbrB  wfateli 
must  be  absortied  at  one  time,  to  prevent  pain,  and 
keep  tiiemftvm  struggling  during  an  operation,  is  not 
veqrferaliortorwfaatwonldeansedealh;  and  in  nearly 
all  amm^  targer  amount  of  chloroltann  noik  ba  nsod 
than  would  bo  Iktal,  if  it  were  taken  too  quicUy.  It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  the  exhibition  of  dilorolbnn  in 
opeiaMens  ttost  always  be  a  processor  soma  delicacy, 
and  raqnirtng  cava.  With  due  akfU  and  attsntiQii,  hmr* 
even  there  is  tvay  reason  tn  nnnnlurtn  that  thi  daiigi  > 
from  chloroform  may  ei^er  be  altogether  abolished,  or 
reduced  toan  amount  too  smaQ  tobe  estimated. 

All  theehief  oigana  were  ibund  to  be  in  a  healtl^ 
slate  in  tharpaSicnt  wIk)  died  in  the  Boyai 
Bdinbnn^M  wellaihi  the  patient  at at- 
mew's.  In  the  case  at  University  OoDflga  HoapiM 
there  was  a  fktty  degeneration  ofthe  heart  11ila.lMHr* 
ever,  is  a  very  common  affection ;  and  ttiaay  pattetfla 
who  have  all  the  signs  of  it,  as  ihr  as  they  areknovn^ 
undergo  the  etfects  of  chloroform  without  HI 
quences.  On  reviewing  the  rccordtd  ^easas  'Of 
from  ciiloralbnn,  now  between  thirty  and  foity  in  J 
her,  the  patients  appear  to  have 
i>f  health  and  strength  quite  on  loi  iffenss  vKh 
who 
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^th  the  best  results.  Gonaequently,  the  condition  of 
the  patient  has  not  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  accident. 
It  abooU  itill,  howe?er,  be  a  matter  of  attention,  not 
so  much  in  order  to  prohibit  tho  ohlorofonn,  »b  touse, 
if  possible,  additional  care ;  for  a  patient  with  diseased 
heart  would  nndoubtedly  have  a  less  chance  than  others 
to  leeof^  Ihnn  an  overdoseof  chloroft>nn,  should  he  be 
nnlbrtanatefy  submitted  to  it.  When  a  patient  liable 
to  stTncope,  with  weak  or  intermitting  pulse,  and  arcus 
senilis  of  the  cornea^  requires  to  undergo  an  operation 
of  anj  consequence,  there  would  probably  be  as  much 
dsDger  from  the  pain  and  mental  disturbance  aooom- 
panying  it»  as  tram  dUorofoirm  careftiUy  administered. 
In  such  eases,  I  take  care  to  cany  the  eifect  of  the  vapor 
BO  ftirther,  and  to  keep  it  up  no  longer,  than  is  inypera- 
tbelyneeessBiy;  and  if  the  operation,  on  aoooont  of  its 
bsiag  about  the  mouth,  require  to  be  performed  in  the 
sitting  posture^  I  have  the  patient  placed  horiaontally 
immediately  alterwards. 

Iam,A&, 

JOHS  Svow. 
U.8acikvfDe  Streets  October  n. 

So,  Lftird,  in  ftitiire  be  cautioas  how  you 
tiy  such  serious  ezperimeots  without  the  coo* 
eaireaoeofyour  medical  adviser.  There  is 
another  matter  I  woald  like  to  mention^  and 
that  is,  that  in  this  country,  at  least  in  Cana- 
da West,  young  men  are  admitted  to  the  study 
of  medicine,  and  as  clerks  in  apothecaries 
ihops,  without  any  preliminary  examination, 
a  practice  that  cannot  be  too  highly  censured. 
My  attention  was  called  to  this  matter  the 
other  day,  on  reading  in  a  New  York  paper 
an  account  of  a  case  of  poisoning  which  took 
place  in  that  city,  through  the  ignorance  of 
ao  apothecaiy's  clerk.  The  prescription  ran; 
—"Soluble  Tartar,  or  Tartrate  of  Potassa, 
80Z.  to  be  taken  in  four  doses,**  it  appears  that 
the  Carbonate  of  Potassa  was  administered 
which  caused  the  death  of  the  patient  I  will 
read  you  an  extract  from  the  IkLitor's  remarks 
on  this  case. 


"Broggisla  cannot  be  too  cweAil  in  patting  op  pre- 
•Briptions,  and  their  liability  to  do  gnat  misoUef 
ty  the  slightest  inadvertence*  is  not  at  all  overrated  by 
the  public.  So  maqy  mediflines  olosely  resemble  each 
ottttr,— there  an  so  mangr  of  the  same  genorlo  name^ 
vUeh  yet  specifically  do  veqr  greatly  diffler,  and  man 
vboaieperfbctly  at  home  among  mwiidnea  are,  wont 
to  grow  so  careless  in  handling  these  dangerous  agents, 
thst  it  is  a  oonstaat  wonder  to  the  world,  that  there 
•e  not  eveiy  week  ibr  more  serioua  coses  timo  the  one 
VB  have  recorded  to-day.  In  some  shops*  to  boys  are 
entmsted  the  delicate  task  of  putting  up  prescriptions, 
*-«  custom  which  denrves  the  sharpest  censure^  al- 
«Vi>  In  others^  tgnonuit  deiks,  who  can  hardly  in- 
topret  the  myst&o  laoguivte  of  the  receipta  into  the 
libel  names  of  the  bottles,  and  know  nothing  about  the 
BBtere  of  the  drags  they  deal  out,  are  left  to  serve 
the  public^  and  do  tho  blundering.  When  snoli  aie 
^iMorered,  it  is  only  an  instinot  of  self -detaoe  that 
sads  the  public  to  steer  deer  of  their  shope" 
TOL.  IT. 


Before  I  stop,  there  is  still  another  subject 
I  would  speak  about.  It  is  the  imperfect  ex- 
amination candidates  for  degrees  and  licenses 
to  practice  are  allowed  to  pass.  I  see  that  at 
the  last  examination  of  candidates  for  the 
Doctrate,  in  the  University  of  London,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  written  examination  passed  as 
heretofore,  they  were  conducted  to  the  bedside 
of  patients  labouring  under  well-nuu*ked  dis- 
eases and  required  to  describe  the  physicd 
signs,  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment  ap- 
propriate to  each  casa  Should  such  a  system  be 
carried  out  here,  it  will  have  the  effect  of  com- 
pelling the  student  to  pay  greater  attention 
to  Clinical  instruction  than  he  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  doing,  and  of  eventually  raising 
the  standard  of  profesuonal  knowledge.  I 
will  not  pursue  this  subject  further,  here,  as  it 
is  hardly  the  proper  place,  but  I  hope  the 
Editor  of  our  Canadian  Medical  JciwmaX^ 
will  take  the  matter  in  hand,  at  all  events  I 
nudce  the  suggestion  to  him.  Now  Major  and 
Laird  what  have  you  got  to  say. 

Major. — I  thought  you  had  received  a  let- 
ter from  Cuticle,  respecting  the  Hospital,  we 
may  as  well  hear  his  opinion  On  a  subject 
in  which  he  took  so  much  interest 

DocTOB. — ^Very  well,  then,  Fll  read  you  a 
few  remarks — ^my  worthy  friend's  idea  of  the 
present  mundane  system  of  \:harity  seems  to 
be  rather  low.  Just  listen  to  the  manner  in 
which  he  shows  up  the  mere  talkers  of  the 
present  day : — 

"Once  upon  a  time,  the  Hospital  was  th/fr 
welcomed  recipient  of  the  sick  man.  In  health 
he  labored  on  fulfilling  his  destiny,  and  when 
disease  overtook  him  he  gladly  turned  his 
steps  to  the  door  where  a  cheerful  charity 
received  him  as  a  suffering  brother,  and  his  pil- 
low was  ipade  easy  by  the  hand  of  an  unfeigned 
benevolence.  Then  the  wealthier  sister  feared 
not  to  sit  by  the  lonely  couch  ofthe  midnight 
watcher,  nor  trembled  with  apprehension  as 
she  wiped  the  clammy  sweat  firom  the  fevered 
brow  of  her,  on  whom  had  been  set  the  seal 
of  an  agony  once  endured  for  both,  and  from 
whose  face  great  drops  as  of  blood,  were 
poured  out  Then  the  poor  man  learned  to 
look  with  gratitude  on  the  hand  that  cored 
him,  and  was  led  yet  ftirther  to  bless  the 
Fidth   that  worked  such   mercies. 

We  are  said  to  be  living  in  a  practical  age » 
an  age  in  which  everything  is  tested  by  th» 
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trite  "  cui  bano,^  No  one  is  satisfied  with  & 
mere  theory,  and  unless  a  speedy  solution 
follows  the  problem,  it  gets  the  go  bye.  We 
do  not  feel  inclitied  to  question  the  above 
facts  however  much  we  may  feel  disposed  to 
quarrel  at  the  selfishness  which  is  the 
accompaniment,  and  to  mourn  over  the 
hollow  heartedness  which  forms  so  prominent 
a  characteristic  of  the  world  at  our  day.  The 
astounding  discoveries  which  are  daily  being 
made  in  the  fields  of  science,  and  the  improve* 
ments  effected  in  the  arts,  are  tending  rapidly 
to  the  dispersion  of  the  human  race,  and  involve 
the  inhabitants  of  earth  in  conflict  of  opinions 
and  of  interests,  the  results  of  which  cannot 
yet  be  disclosed.  Capital  and  labor  are  both 
warring  against  each  other,  and  Intellect  rears 
aloft  its  ambitious  crest,  refusing  to  be  fettered 
by  Faith,  not  easily  intelligible  by  human 
reason.  The  thirst  for  mere  worldly  know- 
ledge engendered  by  the  development  of 
reason,  and  the  impetus  which  each  one 
receives  to  rush  on  with  the  tide  of  intellect, 
has«  while  ic  renders  all  else  more  certainly 
practical,  seemed  but  to  deaden  the  soul  and 
dethrone  Fervent  Holy  Faith.  Why  is  it  that 
at  such  a  period  as  this  everything  is  practical 
but  religion,  everything  is  definite  or  must  be 
put  in  a  definite  form  to  be  received,  religion 
excepted ;  that  a  mere  declaration  of  utter  un- 
worthiness  and  ill-defined  feeling  of  degrada- 
tion, and  a  pious  horror  of  entering  Qn  some 
supposed  sinful  amusements  accompanied  by 
certain  gloomy  shadows  always  brooding  over 
the  visage,  constitute  now  for  the  most  part 
the  active,  lively,  and  practical  duties  of  nine- 
tenths  of  the  Christianity  of  to-day. 

*'  We  remember  being  present  at  a  bed-side 
of  one  whom  disease  had  wasted,  and  whose 
skeleton-like  form  peered  through  his  flesh 
as  if  death  was  already  in  his  vitals.  Ho 
luid  walked  in  the  sumptuous  paths  of 
life,  and  laughed  out  the  better  part  of  a 
life  now  numbering  fifty  summers,  his  eye 
had  fed  on  lovely  forms,  and  his  con- 
templation had  ever  been  with  beauty,  his 
•enses  had  never  beenshookedby  the  ghastly 
inroads  which  illness  makes.  "My  God!'^ 
was  the  deep  felt  exclamation^  "is  it  possible 
for  mortal  man  to  be  reduced  to  such  a  pitiful 
eonditioD."  How  many  more  have  lived  their 
fifty-  summers  of  revelling  and  riot  ?  How 
[  man  J  more  have  passed  their  fifty  summers 


in  innocent  mirth  and  enjoyment,  and  h&ye 
never  visited  the  widow  and  fatherless  in 
their  affliction,  or  lifted  the  drop  of  cold  water 
to  the  lips  of  the  dying?    What  do  our  men 
wealthy  classes  know  of  the  domestic  suffe^ 
ings  and  care-worn  sorrows  of  their  poorer 
brethren,  what  manifestations  of  real  fKencDy 
christian    sympathy    is   displayed  between 
them  ?    At  the  stormy  meetings  of  so  called 
public  charities,  or  at  the  gatherings  of  aay 
well  intentioned  coteries,  the  wants  of  the 
more  glaring  cases  of  destitution  and  wretch- 
edness are  considered,  and  the  Tectitude  and 
moral  standing  of  the  personal  characters  of 
the  poor  discussed  with  a  depth  and  acute- 
ness,    which    would    lead    an   unprejudiced 
observer  to  believe  that  the  only  recipients 
of  bounty  were  or  ought  to  be  angels  in  rags. 
Thus  charity  which  should  be  the  means  o( 
conveying  a  double  blessing,  is,  in  the  language 
of  one  who  had   fallen  under  one  of  these 
Relief  Inquisitions,  converted  into  "  ofiensive 
charity.*' 

"  Between  the  poor  and  his  wealthy  brother 
"  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed,*'  disease  in  & 
straw  pallet  can  have  no  connection  with  com- 
fort and  health.    Lazarus  must  yet  lie  at  the 
gate,  where  dogs  may  lick  his  sores,  while 
Dives  lingers  at  his  ease  over  the  delicious 
repast,  feeding  the  hound  with  the  childrea^s 
meat    Is  poverty  a  crime  of  such  magnitude 
that  sympathy  cannot  reach  the  victim !   Is 
it  indeed  necessary  to  deal  with  the  pauper 
as  with  the  criminal,  and  shut  him  up  in 
houses  from  which  the  delightful  duties  and 
exercises  of  Christianity  are   carefully  ex- 
cluded?   Yet  such  has   been    the    custom 
which  a  dying  faith  has  established,  until  at 
length  we  find  in  all  our  relief  establishments 
the  care  and  supervison  of  the  poor,  bothsiek 
and  infirm,  delivered  over  to  the  custody  of  a 
•taff  of  hired  servaats  and  a   few  ill  paid 
officers.    Is  this  a  carrying  out  of  the  im* 
ciples  of  charity,  has  any  one  of  us  a  right  to 
delegate  our  immediate  duties  to  paid  substi- 
tutes ?    Have  ire  learned  by  tfaiB  system,  and 
can  our  children  Iteam  by  it,  those  beautifbl 
and  touching  duties  which  will  be  demanded 
of  us,  and  are  implied  in  the  language  ^ 
inspiration. 

The  neglect  and  consequent  disoontinuaDce 
of  the  exercise  of  active  benevolence  has  been 
productlTe  of  many  coUatend  evila^  and  one 
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of  the  most  distressing  is  the  total  disregard 
to  the  arraagements   of  institutions    with 
reference  to  riaitorial  duties,  and  in  connection 
with  the  religious  instruction  of  the  sick. 
With  reference  to  the  first  the  evil  is  not  so 
great  but  that  it  may  be  easily  removed.  The 
objections  usually  urged  even  by  those  who 
feel  disposed    to   burst  through    the  sinful 
barriers  which  custom  has  raised  against  the 
performance  of  their  duties,  is  the  crowded 
state  of  the  sick  wards  of  most  hospitals,  the 
finilness  of  the  atmosphere,  and  consequent  lia- 
bility to  disease  to  which  they  would  necessa- 
rily be  exposed.  Well  would  it  have  been  for  the 
unfortunate  inmates  of  some  of  our  institutions 
if  their  more  fortunate  Christian  sisters  and 
brothers,  had  been  engaged  in  the  active 
exercise  of  their  highest  functions,  crowded 
rooms  and  pestilent  chambers  would  never 
have   existed,  breathing-room   and    careful 
ventilation  would  long  ago  have  lent  their  all 
important  aid  in  renovating  and  giving  life  to 
the  invalid.    More  perhaps  even  than  this  we 
fiboald  have  taught  the  mother  lying  on  her 
sleepless  bed,  and  bowed  down  with  the  con- 
suming fire  that  wears  away  the  springs  of 
life,  that  in  leaving  her  own  miserable  abode 
she  made  an  exchange  most  acceptable,  and 
for  which  from  her  very  soul  she  would  say, 
the  Lord  be  thanked  1  Good  Christian  friends, 
those  of  you  who  do  sometimes  stray  into  the 
haants  of  poverty  say,  do  we  not  speak  truly 
when  we  state  that  nothing  but  a  f  tern  neces- 
sity can  now  force  men  to  a  hospita1,and  induce 
the  mother,  wife  or  child  cheerfully  to  take 
op  their  residence  in  your  asylums — do  they 
not  look  on  their  visit  to  such  places  as  a 
degradation,  and  conjure  up  in  their  minds, 
iancies  and  prejudices, .  which,  although  ex- 
aggerated, tell  but  too  plainly  the  coolness  of 
the  reception  which  is  provided  for  them. 

**  How  very  different  would  be  the  feeling  of 
a  whole  community  in  which  real  charity  was 
diqtlayed,  what  angelic  links  would  bind  the 
hearts  of  all  together,  «nd  what  wonderful 
lessons  of  humanity  uid  goodness,  would  be 
enfiiroed  on  our  offspring — ^instead  of  having 
a  parent  a^j,  ^*I  like  my  children  to  be  fond 
•f  aoiflMls  and  to  have  them  about  them,  f^r 
it  softena  ^heir  fee|mgs''*-we  shoi^d  witness 
the  growing  affections  day  by  day,  warm^ 
and  balMXfifd  by  the  reception  of  impressions, 
an  tending,  to  i^podnefs,  and  m  place  of  learn- 


ing moral  lessons  of  tenderness  by  fondling 
brutes,  they  would  be  induced  to  imitate  the 
example  of  Him  whose  life  on  earth  was  one 
continued  scene  of  active  personal  charity. 

"  Another  objection  urged  against  the  visiti^ 
tions  of  the  sick  by  many  is,  the  admixture, 
as  is  unavoidably  the  case  with  us— of  indi- 
viduals entertaining  different  views  on  religion. 
This  is  indeed  a  very  serious  difficulty  and 
one  attended  with  very  alarming  consequences 
to  those  more  immediately  interested,  but 
because  this  and  other  evils  surround  us,  are 
we  therefore  to  refirain  from  all  good  It  may 
afford  just  grounds  for  a  cautious  behaviour 
and  deportment  in  our  intercourse  with  those 
who  are  not  of  ourselves,  but  certainly  can  be 
no  excuse  for  the  neglect  of  a  prime  duty. 
In  the  time  of  calamity  the  heart  is  open,  and 
the  ear  alive  to  the  words  of  kindness,  the 
grain  of  mercy  dropped  at  such  an  hour  may 
spring  up  into  vigorous  life.  But  in  a  building 
devised  and  planned  by  a  scientific  architect, 
who  knows  what  a  hospital  ought  to  be  in  its 
character  and  construction ;  not  a  gloomy 
dungeon,  but  carrying  in  all  its  compartments 
symbols  of  hope  and  ever  present  love,  tlie 
only  living  exponent  of  his  design  surely 
would  not  be  awanting,  and  some  even  in  our 
day  will  be  found  to  compete  the  work 
which  wo  trust  will  prove  a  blessing  to  the 
community." 

As  we  are  on  the  subject,  I  may  a3  well 
give  you  a  description  of  the  Hospital  itself, 
which  you  will  both,  I  think,  admit  to  be  a 
credit  to  the  architect,  and  an  ornament  to 
the  city.    (Readi,) 

The  building  will  consist  of  a  centre  and 
three  wings,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  the 
letter  £.  It  will  occupy  a  quadrangular  space 
of  170  feet  by  180  feet  The  basement  floor 
contitins  kitchens,  sculleries,  servants'  apart- 
ments, and  stores.  The  first  floor  is  ap- 
proached from  the  outside  by  a  flight  of  stone 
steps,  leading  to  the  entrance  hall.  This  is  a 
spacious  apartment;  on  either  side  of  which, 
and  q>ening  into  it,  are  the  Board  room,  and 
a  suite  of  waiting,  examining,  and  consulting 
rooms,  which  have  access,  also,  to  a  broad 
corridor  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
centre,  and  branching  off  into  the  wings. 
Opposite  to  these  apartments  are  two  large 
w^ds  adif^ted  to  extreme  surgical  case&  The 
apartments  of  the  ^dent  sorgeoa  and  seTsnb* 
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priTate  wards  occupy  the  first  floor  of  the  east 
wing;  while  the  west  wing  contains  the  dis- 
pensary and  the  offices  and  other  apartments 
of  the  house  steward,  nurses,  &c. 

Opposite  the  entrance  hall  is  the  main  stair- 
case, 22  feet  wide.  At  the  extremities  of  the 
wings  are  two  other  stair-cases,  aud  there  is 
a  serrants*  stair — all  communicating  with 
etery  floor  of  the  building. 

The  second  and  third  stories  are  divided 
into  wards  for  patients,  with  large  and  com- 
modious atting-rooms  for  convalescents,  con- 
Tenient  apartments  for  nurs^  and  a  liberal 
supply  of  baths,  wash  rooms,  water-closets, 
and  other  sanitory  and  domestic  conveniences. 
The  upper  story  of  the  central  tower  con- 
tains a  chamber  for  a  museum,  opening  into 
ft  spacious  gallery  within  the  roo£  In  the 
upper  parts  of  the  towers,  at  the  front  angles 
of  the  building,  are  placed  the  reservoirs  for 
the  general  supply  of  water  to  the  establish- 
ment 

The  theatre,  under  which  is  the  mortuary, 
forms  a  distinct  wing  of  the  building,  project- 
ing from  the  centre,  and  approached  from  the 
main  stair^case.  The  theatre  is  a  large  oblong 
room,  semi-circular  at  one  end,  galleried,  and 
is  lighted  chiefly  fit>m  the  roof. 

Each  story  of  the  building  has  roomy  bal- 
conies, open  to  the  west,  with  access  from 
the  corridors  of  each  wing. 

The  wards,  twenty-two  in  number,  are  lofty, 
commodious,  and  planned  to  admit  of  easy 
classification.  The  largest  of  them  are  not 
calculated  for  more  than  twelve  patients  each. 
They  are  also  so  arranged  that  several  in  each 
story  may  be  easily  shut  off  firom  all  commu- 
nication with  the  rest  of  the  building. 

The  warming  and  ventilating  has  been  de- 
Tised  by  the  architect,  and  incorporated,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  with  the  plan  of  the  building. 
The  plan  is  simple  and  somewhat  novel  The 
oorridors,  which  are  broad  passages  in  the 
centre  of  the  building,  have  their  ceilings 
lowered  two  feet  below  the  level  of  the  other 
oMlings.  The  space  thus  cut  off  forms  a  flue 
corresponding  to  the  width  of  the  corridor 
(twelve  feet)  by  two  feet  in  depth.  In  the 
sides  of  these  flues  are  openings  directly  into 
each  apartment  in  the  building,  at  points  near 
their  ceilings,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  off 
Uie  impure  air.  These  flues  terminate  in  ret- 
tkal  shafts  of  large  area,  which  convey  the 


impure  air  thus  collected  to  the  external  air 
at  the  top  of  the  towers. 

The  firesh  air  is  admitted  by  openings  in  the 
wall  near  the  ground,  and  conveyed  by  sepa- 
rate air  ducts  along  the  flues  just  mentioned. 
These  branch  off  into  smaller  channels  be- 
tween the  joists,  and  into  each  apartment  by 
valvular  orifices  in  the  floors.  In  winter, 
the  fresh  air,  in  its  passage  to  the  building,  is 
brought  into  contact  with  the  surfiice  of  pipes 
heated  by  hot  water  and  hot  air,  and  which, 
after  performing  its  functions,  is  exhausted 
by  means  of  openings  near  the  floors,  com- 
municating with  the  foul  air  flues  already  de* 
scribed — the  openings  at  the  ceilings  bdng 
intended  for  use,  only,  during  summer. 

It  is  believed  that  a  considerable  saving  in 
fiiel  will  thus  be  effected  by  locating  the  sup- 
ply and  exhaustion  flues  in  the  middle  of  the 
building,  instead  of  the  usual  plan  of  flues  in 
the  outer  wall.  The  latter  absorbs  and  gives 
out  a  large  portion  of  the  heat  to  the  external 
air ;  whereas,  in  the  former  case,  all  the  heat 
that  can  be  absorbed  must  be  returned  to  the 
internal  atmosphere. 

The  style  of  the  building  is  old  English, 
partially  modified  to  our  Canadian  dimate. 
The  most  novel  and  original  features  in  the 
edifice  are  the  roofed  towers.  These  give  a 
singular  boldness  of  character  and  outline  to 
the  entire  structure,  which  is  simple  and  free 
from  extraneous  detaU,  but  grouped  into  a  re- 
markably pleasing  composition.  The  grand- 
eur of  effect  produced  by  simplicity  of  parts 
is  here  strikingly  exemplified,  and  shows 
what  can  be  done  at  small  cost  by  merely 
treating  the  ordinary  component  parts  of  a 
building  in  an  artistic  manner. 

The  central  tower  is  upwards  of  100  feet 
high.  The  riew  from  the  top  of  which,  from 
the  elevated  situation  of  the  building,  wiU  be 
very  grand. 

IfAJOB. — ^I,  fbr  one,  am  proud  of thelloBpitsIy 
as  I  think  we  contributed  somewhat  in  brin^ 
ing  the  matter  before  the  public^  and  obtain- 
ing for  them  what  will,  I  trust,  turn  out  a 
great  blesring. 

Doctor. — ^Amen,  to  that  wish.  I  trust,  also^ 
that  the  present  resident  physician  will  not  be 
interfered  with.  Much,  if  not  all  of  the  good 
that  is  even  now  done  in  the  present  estab* 

ishment  is  owing  to  his  care  and  mtnagemeiity 
tad  when  the  new  building  comes  to  be 
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pjiced  under  bis  care,  you  may  rely  on  it, 
that  Mr.  Hay's  plans  for  ooDveoience  and 
comfort,  will  be  ably  carried  out  by  him. 

Laird.— Do  ye  na  think  that  the  site  of  the 
ncK  Hospital  will  bo  anheallhy  ? 

'  Doctor — A  very  decided  opinion  to  that 
effect  has  been  expressed,  I  know ;  but  several 
parties,  whose  opinioixs  should  be  respected, 
deem  it  otherwise.  I  would,  however,  like  to 
see  the  matter  properly  discussed  in  the  city 
pipen^  before  it  be  too  late. 

MiJOB.—!  noticed,  Laird,  thai  yoa  droTO  up 
to  Ciie  Shanty  in  your  cutter.  Did  you  find 
the  tleighiiig  good? 

LAiBa.-*Fii«tnite1  My  anld  and  AdthAil  mare, 
leony  Oeddea,  drew  me  here  frae  Bonnie  Braee 
11  ai  little  trouble,  as  if  she  had  bad  naething 
at  her  tail  eioept  a  joint  stool  1 

Mijoa. — Of  aU  looomotlire  inyentions,  com- 
mend me  to  an  easy  gliding  entter !  A  railway 
tar  is  not  a  cironmataiice  in  comparison.  ICy 
aocient  and  much  respected  friend,  Samuel 
Johnson,  was  in  the  habit  of  declaring  that  the 
imtmum.boman  of  eziatenoe,  consisted  in  being 
whirled  akmg  a  Khig's  high  way,  in  a  poet  chaise, 
at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour.  Had  this  iUus^ 
triois  leaicograpber,  howoTer,  been  privileged  to 
eqoy  a  drive  in  one  of  our  wheel-lacking  cha- 
riots, he  would  for  ever  have  divorced  his  af- 
feetiona  from  the  vehicle  propelled  by  circular 
frames  taming  en  an  axial 

Laird. — If  an,  thai*8  a  grand,  round-at)Out  way 
•*  describing  a  wheell  I  doobt  whether  the  hon- 
ett  Doctor,  himser,  could  hae  employed  mair 
words  to  describe  sic  a  sma*  affair  I  **  Circular 
frames  turning  on  an  axis !" 

Docioa. — How  delicious  to  recline  in  a  sleigh, 
replete  with  bufEalo  robea,  (a  slave,  of  course, 
driring),  your  nose  being  sheltered  from  the  at- 
tacks of  Boreas,  by  the  genial  talisman  of  a  pipe, 
pregnant  with  onsophiseated  tobacco  1 

Laixi). — And  then  the  kindly  chiming  o*  the 
bells  1  When  I  shut  my  een,  I  can  amaist  fancy 
that  Tm  King  o^  the  Fairies,  sunounded  by  my 
jisgling  courtfersl 

Doctor. — That  is  too  good  1  Just  picture,  if  yon 
ein,  Oberon,  with  the  brawny  shoulders,  and 
eoloasal  pedestals  of  our  bucolic  chum  1  Why, 
Titania  would  lose  herself,  irrecoverably,  in  the 
bmsh-wood  of  your  whiskers  1 

Laixd. — Joke  awa*  I  I  canna^  be  angry  at  ony 
thing,  seeing  that  I  got  aax  and  aaxpence  for  the 
haUnce  o*  my  wheat  frae  John  Hyde,  this  bles- 
sed morning  I 


Majob. — ^I  agree  with  the  Laird  in  hia  appro* 
elation  of  the  sleigh-bells.  To  me,  they  are  as 
suggestive  as  the  Vesper  Chimes,  immortalized 
by  Tom  Moore. 

Laird. — Did  you  ever  notice,  Orabtree,  the 
different  impresuons  they  produce,  according  to 
the  mood  o^  the  Tistener  ?  1*11  just  gie  ye  a  couple 
o*  cases  in  point  On  Monday  last,  I  drove  up 
to  Esquesing,  to  rislt  an  auld  fnend  lying,  I  fear, 
upon  hia  death-bed.  We  had  come  oot  to  Cana- 
da in  the  same  year,  and  our  wrestlings  and 
stmggiings  up  the  Hill  Difficulty  o^  a  back-wood 
life,  had  been  nearly  identical.  I  had  na*  seen 
Squire  Pettigrew— Peter  Pettigrew  is  his  name ; 
for  the  better  o*  five  years,  and  hoi  what  a 
stun  my  heart  got,  to  behold  the  once  buirdly 
man,  withered  and  shivered  up  by  the  caold, 
simoom-like  breath  o*  death  I  On  my  road  home, 
the  bells  about  Jenny  deddes'  neck  sang  nae- 
thing but  dirges.    At  ae  time  they  would  play 

"  Pm  wearing  awa',  Jean, 

Like  snaw  when  it's  thaw,  Jean.** 

Then  they  would  change  to 

"  Te  banks  and  braes  o'  bonnie  Doon, 
How  can  ye  bloom  ne  treah  and  fkIrP 

How  can  ye  chant,  ye  little  J>irds  ? 
And  I  sae  weeiy,  fU*  o*  earel 

And  finally  they  rang  the  accompaniment 
to  Susannah  Belamire*s  touching  sang : 

"What  ails  this  heari;  0*  mlnef 

What  alls  this  watery  eTo  P 
What  gBTs  me  a' turn  canld  as  death. 

When  I  take  leave  o'  thee." 

MuoB. — You  need  not  sneer  Sangrado,  my 
own  experiences  completely  coincide  with  those 
of  Bonnie  Braea. 

LA.iaD. — Yesterday  I  was  engaged  in  a  pilgrim- 
age  0*  a  very  different  nature.  It  was  to  assist 
at  the  nuptials  o*  Peggy^Patullo,  the  daughter  o' 
another  auld  and  respected  freend.  The  Rever- 
end Duncan  Drumclog  tied  the  knot,  and  after 
he  had  departed,  dancing  commenced,  according 
to  the  canonical  Scottish  fashion.  Auld  ruling 
elder  as  I  am,  I  took  my  share  in  the  reels  wP 
the  youngest  o'  the  birkies,  and  what  for  no?  It 
was  a  fraction  after  '*  elder^s  hours  "  before  I  set 
oot  on  my  return,  and  I  can  promise  you  that 
Jenny's  bells  serenaded  me  wT  a  set  o*  airs  as 
different  frae  that  which  they  had  performed  the 
preceding  day,  as  light  is  frae  darkness.  As  I 
drove  awa  frae  the  festive  domicile  they  struck 
up  wi^  a  birr  and  smiddam  that  constrained  me 
to  tak*  part  in  the  stave : 

**  Fy  1  let  us  a'  to  the  brida], 
for  therell  be  littin  there : 
FOr  Jock's  to  be  married  to  MaggK 
The  1mm  wi'  the  gowden  hair. 
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And  therall  be  lang  kale  and  pottage^ 

And  bannocka  o'  barley  meal ; 
And  there'll  be  good  aaut  herrin'* 
I  To  reliah  a  oogue  o'  good  yilL" 

After  a  season  I  began  to  meditate  upon  the  part- 
ing smack  which  I  had  bestowed  upon  n  j  sonsie, 
haiel-e*ed  partner,  and  to  speculate  upon  what  the 
Kirk  Session  would  say,  had  they  been  cognizant 
o*  the  fact.  My  self-possession,  however,  was 
completely  restored  by  the  bells  uplifUng  the 
eanty  ditty : 

"  Some  say  that  Uasing's  a  sin. 

But  I  think  it's  nane  ava, 
For  kissing  has  wonn'd  in  this  waiid. 

Since  ever  that  there  was  twa. 
Ohifitwasna'lawfti', 

Lawyers  wadna'  allow  it ; 
If  It  wasna'  holy. 

Ministers  wadna'  do  it. 
If  it  wasna'  modest. 

Maidens  wadna' tak' it; 
If  it  wasna'  plenty, 

Fuir  folk  wadna' get  it." 

Next— 

Doctor. — I  rise,  Migor,  to  order.  If  the  Laird 
be  permitted  to  go  on  at  this  rate,  stringing  his 
•craps  of  crazy  rhymes  together,  like  an  old  maid 
engendering  a  quilt,  there  is  but  slender  chance 
of  our  overtaking  the  legitimate  busineM  of  our 
sederunt 

Laibd. — **Mad  rhymes,"  ye  auld  kiln-dried, 
timber-headed,  howker-up  o'  dead  bodies  I 

Major. — I  pray  you  **  speak  no  biting  words," 
most  excellent  of  clod  pulverisers.  The  Doctor 
hath  reason  on  hii  side,  though  his  interruption 
savoured  iomewhat  of  the  uncourtly.  Much 
hAve  we  to  do,  and  the  night  waxeth  ancient. 

Laird. — But  ertuy  rhymes!  Does  the  man 
tak*  me  for  a  bedlamite  t 

Doctor. — I  withdraw  the  obnoxious  expression, 
and  beg  leave  to  introduce  to  the  meeting  Mr. 
Hanson*s  singularly  interesting  volume  entitled 
••  2%e  Lo9t  Prince,^ 

Laird. — Is  that  the  bulk  which  pretends  to 
mak'  oot  that  the  Yankee  Mess  John,  Eleazar 
Williams,  is  Louis  XYII  o*  France  ? 

Major. — In  my  humble  opinion  there  ia  no 
pretending  about  the  matter.  A  stronger  and 
more  satisfactory  chain  of  circumstantial  evidence, 
never  was  brought  together  for  the  establishment 
of  a  question  of  identity. 

Laird. — Wha's  crazy  now,  I  should  like  to  ken  t 
Div  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  the;  puir  ill  guided 
wee  laddie  didna*gie  up  the  ghost  in  the  temple? 
Have  na*  I  read  Beauchesne*s  narrative  o'  that 
damnable  tragedy,  till  my  een  got  as  red  as  the 
shell  o*  a  boiled  lobster,  wi*  greeting  ?  The  man's 
in  a  creel  I 


Major. — I  do  not  marvel  at  your  incredulity. 
Until  I  read  tlie  volume,  under  discussion,  I  was 
as  much  an  unbeliever  in  the  claim  put  forth  by 
Mr.  William's,  as  you  can  possibly  be. 

Doctor. — Is  the  proof  indeed,  so  very  cogent  t 

Major. — In  my  humble  opinion  it  could 
hardly  be  more  complete. 

Laird. — Can  you  gie  us  an  inkling  o*  the  same 
within  a  reasonable  ;pace  o*  time,  say  before  the 
supper  tocsin  is  sounded  ? 

Major. — The  thing  is  utterly  impossible, 
Bonnie  Braes.  As  well  might  you  ask  me  to 
compress  the  Iliad  into  a  nut-shell. 

Doctor. — Tour  illustration  is  somewhat  vnibi^ 
tuuate.  Erasmus  speaks  of  a  cunning  penman, 
who  wrote  the  great  work  of  the  Immortal  Uind 
ballad  singer,  in  characters  so  small,  that  the 
surtont  of  a  filbert  contained  it  without  preeaore 
—or  ehurting^  as  our  North  British  meai-mate 
would  more  emphatically  say. 

Laird.— >Doe0  the  preacher-king  attempt  to 
mak'  ony  bawbtes  oot  o*  his  pretensions? 

Major.-' Very  far  from  it.  But  by  way  of  a 
more  specific  answer  to  your  question  I  shall  read 
to  you  the  oonduding  remarks  of  Mi.  Hanson. 
They  are  eloquent  and  impressive  in  no  small 
degree : 

A  word  before  I  conclude,  with  respect  to  the 
position  of  Mr.  Williams.    On  his  part  there  is  no 
claim  and  no  pretension.    The  last  thought  in  his 
mind  is  that  of  political  elevation.    Educated  in  a 
republican  country,  he  is  himself  a  repnbllcan  in 
sentiment  and  feeling.*    A  minister  of  the  Prote»> 
tant  Episcopal  Church,  he  has  no  wish  but  to  Isr 
bor  in  her  fold^  nd  worship  at  her  altar  until  death. 
Devoted  to  the  regeneration  of  the  Indian,  his 
chief  earthly  hope  is  to  rear  among  those  formerly 
reputed  his  countrymen,  a  temple  to  the  name  of 
the  Almighty  God,  which  shall  beat  once  a  means 
in  future  years  of  recalling  them  from  their  ignor* 
ance  and  vice,  and  a  monument  of  his  love  and 
sacrifices  for  them.     He  is  now  rapidly  approach- 
ing that  period  of  life  when  the  ambiiions  and 
the  interests  of  earth  are  of  little  avail.     Had  he 
known  nil  he  now  does,  thirty  or  even  twenty 
years  earlier,  the  case  might  have  been  differenu 
If  at  times  thoughts  and  aspirations  of  a  different 
character  have  entered  his  mind,  he  has  now  dis- 
missed them  ;  and  to  go  down  to  a  Christian's 
grave  in  peace,  usefulness,  and  honour,  is  all  he 
wishes  for  himself,  and  all  his  friends  wish  for 
him. 

His  late  years  have  been  embittered  by  many 
sorrows,  and  especially  by  the  knowledge  of  hki 
early  history,  and  having  been  myself  the  means 
of  (htigging  him  into  an  unpleasant  notoriety,  I 
have  deemed  it  my  duty  to  do  what  lay  within 
the  power  of  an  unpractised  pen,  to  vindicate  him 
from  assaults. 

To  the  eye  of  a  cold  philosophy,  kings  and  the 

sons  of  kings,   are   much  like  other  men — but 

few  of  us  are  philosophers,  and  God  forbid  we 

I  should  be,  if  it  would  deprive  of  sympathy  for  the 
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fidlen.    If  I  read  any  truth  in  history  it  Is,  that 
the  hand  of  God  is  there,  guiding  the  motions  of 
the  vast  machine  of  human  destiny,  and  making 
kings  and  ralera,  and  great  men,  statesmen,  ora- 
tors  and  poets,  the  agents  for  accomplishing  his 
all-wiae  designs,  nor  can  I,  from  the  loop-holes  of 
republican  retreat,  gaxe  wiih  cynical  eye  upon  the 
centuries  that  are  fled,  nor  on  the  realms  that  are 
afar.    The  blood  of  a  Dourbon  or  a  Ouelph  may 
be  composed  of  mdch  the  same  ingredients  as  my 
own — but  I  recognise  in  it  a  something  which  the 
Providence  of  God  has  sanctified  through  many 
generations,  and  I  confess  to  the  weakness  of  drop- 
pin/;  a  tear  at  the  thought  of  the  forlorn  descendant 
of  European  kings,  ministering,  on  the  desolate 
outskirts  of  civilization,  to  the  scanty  I'emnant  of  a 
nee,  once  the  barbaric  sovereigns  of  this  conti- 
nent.   But  God,  who  deals  equally  with  all,  has, 
doubtless,  granted  to  him  as  much  happiness  in 
the  toils  of  missionary  life,  as  to  those  who  have 
iQCcessively  occupied  the  throne  of  his  fathers. 

**Stemmata  quid  factunt?  quid  prodest,  Pontice, 

lODgO 

Sanguine  censeri,  pictosque  ostendere  vuUub 
Miyorum,  et  stantes  in  currihus  iEinilianos, 

•  •    •    *    Nulla  aconita  bibuntur 
Fietilibus :  tunc  ilia  time,  quum  pocula  somes 
Oemmata  eUato  Setinum  ardebit  in  auro." 

What  boots  it  to  be  deemed  of  regal  birth 

And  reckon  ancestors  in  endless  l:n«, 

Warriors  enthroned,  bright  dames  and  steel  clad 

knights? 

•  •      «      «      «      « 

Ko  aconite  is  drank  in  cops  of  earth ; 
Then  may  you  fear  it  when  your  fingers  clasp, 
A  jewelled  goblet,  and  the  Setine  wine 
Sparkles  in  ample  gold. 

Laikd. — That*8  a  braw  looking  bit  bo(dc,  Ma- 
jor.    What  name  does  it  answer  to  ? 

Major  — "  AtUograpk*  for  Freedom  J* 

Doctor. — Is  it  a  re-hash  of  the  threadbare 
story  of  the  *'  Declaration  of  Independence  V* 

Major.— No.  It  has  an  aim  more  truthful  and 
philanthropic  than  that  mendacious  lie  of  rebel- 
lion. The  object  which  the  volume  advocates  is 
to  make  all  men  free — black  as  well  as  white. 

Doctor.— Oh,  I  presume,  it  is  an  anti-slavery 
s&noal. 

Major. — Ton  have  smitten  the  nail  on  the 
perioraninm. 

Laibo. — ^Has  it  got  onj  picturea?  Tm  aye 
greedy  to  see  pictures. 

Major. — ^Tes.  Here  for  instance  is  a  portrait 
of  that  ^verend  Priest  in  petticoats,  Antoinette 
Ii.  Brown. 

IiAlbtD. — Let*8  look  at  the  notoriety.  Hech 
sirs  what  a  brazen-faced  randy  she  is.  Just  mark 
the  stem  impudence  o*  her  mouth.  She  seems 
fi>r  a*  the  world  as  if  she  was  trying  to  churt  out 
eTery  drop  o*  womanhood  that  lurked  in  her  sys- 
tem. 

DocTOB. — Pray,  Laird,  did  70a  chance  to 


fall  in  with  Mr.  William  Chambers,  when  he 
was  in  Toronto  ? 

Laird. — Sorry  am  I  to  say  that  I  had  not 
that  plea.  ure.  Fain  would  I  hae  seen  again 
the  man  that  has  done  sae  muckle  for  popu- 
larizing sound  and  nutritious  literature. 

Major. — You  speak  as  if  you  had  onco  met 
with  the  "  cheap  John**  of  literature. 

Laird. — I  said  **seen,"  Crabtree,  and  no 
**  met"  There  is  a  wide  difference,  I  trow^ 
between  thae  twa  words.  The  latter  would 
imply  that  I  had  eaten  a  Welsh  rabbit,  and 
may  be,  discussed  a  tumbler  or  sae,  o'  toddy 
wi*  the  honest  man.  But  when  ye  only  say 
**  seen,**  it  means  nacthing  mair  than  that  he 
had  been  pointed  oot  to  ye  in  the  kirk  or  at 
the  market. 

Major. — ^You  have  recently  been  elevated 
to  the  status  of  a  school  tiustee,  I  believe? 

Laird. — That*s  true;  but  hoo  cam  ye  to 
get  sae  early  an  inkling  o*  the  tidings? 

Major. — Why,  Laird,  I  heard  nothing  of 
the  matter.  I  simply  jumped  tc  tho  conclu- 
sion in  consequence  of  witnessing  your  new- 
bom  furor  of  philological  precision !  Priscian 
or  Lindley  Murray  could  hardly  have  exceed- 
ed the  perjenhness  of  your  definitions  I 

Doctor.  —  But,  Bonnie-braes,  when  and 
where  was  it  that  you  forgathered  with  Wm. 
Chambers  ? 

Laird. — Touching  the  epoch,  it  was  mair 
years  ago  than  I  can  weel  condescend  upon  ; 
but  at  ony  rate  it  was  a  guid  bittock  o*  timiB 
before  my  chin  and  a  razor  bad  become  fami- 
liar I  At  the  period  in  question  Maister 
Chawmers  (few  folk,  I  opine,  ca*d  him  Maister 
then)  keepit  a  wee  book  shop  on  Lei tl/ Walk, 
no*  far  frae  the  toll  gate.  It  was  a  bit  shanty 
0'  a  thing,  built  o*  ttmmer  just  like  our  back- 
wood  extempore  domiciles,  and,  wi*  its  con- 
tents, wad  hae  been  dearly  purchased  at 
thirty  or  forty  pounds. 

Major. — Do  you  include  the  owner  in  the 
valuation  ? 

Laird. — Hand  your  tongue,  ye  scoffer,  or 
1*11  no  say  anither  word  this  blessed  night  till 
after  supper  t 

Doctor  (cuide) — The  penance  might  by 
possibility  be  endured ! 

Laird. — ^In  the  front  of  this  bibliopolic 
booth,  was  a  stand  covered  wi*  auld  diction- 
aries, odd  volumes  o*  magazines,  and  novehi, 
and  sic  like  **  wai&  and  strays**  of  literature. 
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lliiere  might  hae  been,  in  addition,  an  assort- 
ment of  second-hand  frying  pans,  cheese- 
toasters,  and  domestic  implements  o^  a  corres- 
ponding description,  but  o*  this  I  canna*  speak 
wi*  precision.  At  ony  rate  Willie  Chawmers 
was  in  a  very  small  line  o*  business. 

Major.  -^What  a  contrast  docs  the  present 
position  of  Chambers'  house  present  to  the 
sketch  which  onr  agricultural  chum  has  been 
favouring  us  with  t  How  fortunate  the  bro- 
thers have  been  in  their  literary  speculations  I 

Laird. — Craving  your  pardon,  Crabtree, 
'*  fortunate'*  is  an  unmeaning  and  mensless 
expression,  in  the  circumstances  o'  the  case  I 
Fortune,  as  fules  understand  the  word,  has 
naething  to  do  wi'  the  matter  I  The  lads  had 
the  gumption  to  see  that  the  reading  million 
GMved  economical  viands  o'  m  mair  superior 
deiicnption  than  what  the  market  afforded, 
and  they  cut  their  claith  accordingly.  I  am 
auld  enough  to  mind  the  wersh  and  fushion- 
lesB  trash  which  thirty  years  ago  was  mea- 
sured oot  by  publishers  in  threepenny  and 
sixpenny  messes.  Even  a  butcher's  appren- 
tice, noo-a-days,  wad  turn  up  his  nose  wi'  a 
scunner,  at  the  viands  which  at  that  time  were 
supplied  to  the  middle  classes,  sae  far  as 
reading  was  concerned. 

Doctor. — In  administering  to  this  want 
tde  Chambers  were  eminently  successful. 
They  at  once  elevated  cheap,  popular  reading 
to  a  pitch  nearly  as  high  as  it  could  possibly 
attain.  I  more  than  question  whether  any 
of  the  low-pticed  serials  of  the  present  day 
are  superior  to  the  pristine  numbers  of  the 
"  Edinburgh  Journal,^ 

Major. — What  a  thousand  pities  it  is  that 
William  should  have  penned  such  a  cento  of 
bunkum  and  fudge,  as  the  letter  which  he 
addressed  to  the  KeiD  Tarh  Tribune^  on 
taking  leave  of  Dollardom  the  other  day. 

Laird. — I  have  nae  seen  it  What  does 
the  lad  say? 

Major.— I  will  read  you  the  obnoxious 

paragraphs : — 

**  I  leave  the  United  States  with  much  regret. 
I  carry  with  me  the  conviction  that  a  great 
and  splendid  future  is  before  them.  Contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  most  travellers  from  Eng 
land,  I  see  here  a  young  but  rapidlv  growing 
nation  offering  an  example  to  the  oldest  com- 
munities in  Europe.  It  is  far  from  my  wish 
to  flatter;  but  what!  do  I  not  feel  vast  delight 
in  seeing  ?  I  am  overcome  with  the  stupen- 
dous proportions  and  capacity  of  the  country. 


its  far  stretching  fields  for  human  subsistence 
and  happiness ;  of  the  American  people,  so 
little  understood,  and  often  misrepresented, 
I  candidly  own  that  their  remarkable  love  of 
order,  their  energy  and  perseverance,  their 
love  of  independence,  the  self-respect  of  even 
the  humblest  classes  among  thero,  their 
striking  sobriety,  their  admirable  educational 
systems,  their  many  excellent  libraries  and 
universal  fondness  for  reading,  their  press  free 
from  fiscal  exactions,  their  flourishing  religions 
institutions  untampered  by  civil  polity,  their 
economically  and  spiritedly  got  ap  railways, 
now  pushed  halfway  to  the  Pacific,  the  neat- 
ness of  their  dwellings,  their  wonderful — and 
to  an  Englishman,  alarming  progress  in  the 
mechanicid  arts,  the  marvellous  growth  of 
their  cities,  and  I  will  add  their  civility  to 
strangers — I  say  all  this  gives  me  unqualified 
pleasure;  and  when  I  contrast  their  citieSi 
free  of  pauperism  and  vice  in  its  most  loath- 
some forms,  with  what  meets  the  eye  in  Lon* 
don,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow  and  other  large 
cities  in  Britain,  I  feel  £at  travellers  from  the 
old  country  have  really  little  reason  to  speak 
disdainfully  of  America,  or  to  exaggerate  faults 
which  at  most  are  only  partial  and  of  no  sort 
of  account 

"  Such  being  my  impressions,  it  will  be  my 
duty  to  represent  in  my  own  poor  way  at 
home,  things  as  they  deserve  to  be  spoken  oC 
Nor  shall  1  fail  to  speak  of  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  by  an  emigration  of  the  laboring 
classes  generally  to  this  country — feeling  as 
as  they  will  do  from  a  perishing  and  unim- 
proveable  condition  to  a  state  of  comfort  and 
boundless  prospects  of  well-doing.." 

Doctor. — Is  that  all  ? 

Major, — ^It  ia. 

Doctor. — I  can  only  say  then,  that  so  far 
as  Canada  is  concerned,  I  hope  the  Chambers 
intended  speculation  of  reprinting  their  works 
in  this  country  may  turn  out,  in  a  pecuniary 
sense,  a  failure.    There  is  one  very  decided 
false  statement  in  that  letter;  I  allude  to  that 
passage  which  contrasts  the  cities  of  Great 
Britain  with  those  of  the  United  States.    Had 
Bir.  Chambers  lived  as  long  in  these  same 
American  cities  as  I  have,  he  would  assaredly 
have  changed  his  tone.    I  can  with  truth 
assert,  that   in  no  city  that  I  have    been 
in,    with    the    exception  of  New    Orleans, 
Natchez — and  some  few  other  western  cities, 
have  I  seen  such  fearful  proof  of  imnaoi^lity 
as  was  evidenced  in  New  York  by  the  number 
of  unfortunate  females  who  paraded  the  streets. 
London  with  its  two  millions  and  a  half  of 
inhabitants  presents  a  less  loathsome  spectacle 
than  did  New  Tork  in  1846,  with  its  thirty^ 
thousand  degraded  and  lost  females. 
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In  regard  to  the  advaDtages  offered  by  the 
United  States,  to  the  emigrant,  Mr.  LilHe^s 
pamphlet  only  requires  to  be  read  to  carry 
the  conviction  that  whatever  advantages  our 
neighbours  offer,  we  offer  greater.  I  am  sur- 
prised at  the  tenor  of  Mr.  Chambers*  letter  I 
must  confess. 

Majob — So  am  I.  It  is  most  singular  that 
so  short  a  residence  in  the  States  should  have 
80  corrupted  Chambers  as  to  induce  him,  for 
the  sake  of  making  a  few  paltry  pounds,  by 
reprinting  his  workg,  to  pay  America  so  high 
iod  certainly  so  ondesenred  a  tribute.  I 
mean  undeserved  when  contrasted  with  other 
countries,  Canada  for  instance.  By-the-by 
talking  of  other  countries  I  will  read  you 
extracts  from  two  letters,  one  from  California, 
the  other  from  Australia.  I'll  begin  with  the 
Californian  epistle. — (Reads.) 

"After  all  that  has  been  spoken  contemptuously 
of "  the  diggini^  they  have  not  turned  out  the 
odIj  profitable  gold  enterprise,  whether  in  Aus- 
tralia or  Califoroia.    I  have  repeatedly  had  the 
most  perfect  evidence  that  the  early  emigrants 
and  miners  found  gold  on  the  river  beds,  during 
the  dry  season,  miied  up  with  sand  and  dirt  in 
SQcb  large  deposits  that  a  man  might  separate 
£500  in  a  day.    For  a  time,  all  that  the  imagi- 
nation oould  depict  about  the  fabled  Eldorado,  was 
more  than  realised  here,  and  from  the  great  ex- 
tent of  the  river  beds  and  mountain  **dulches,'*you 
might  suppose  that  great  success   would  con- 
tbue  for  many  years.    Yet  if  you  could  see  the 
marvellous  works  of  ezcavations  that  have  been 
done  here  in  every  direction,  you  would  wonder 
how  it  was  possible  for  the  population  of  Califor- 
oia to  have  done  such  an  amount  of  work.    Hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  mining  ground  have  been  turn- 
ed and  washed  over  two  or  three  times,   and 
where  the  rivers  were  too  deep  to  admit  of  min- 
tog  in  dry  seasons — large  wooden  planes  have 
been  erected  to  carry  off  the  water,and  lay  bare  the 
bed.    In  other  cases  the  rivers  have  been  turned 
into  artificial  channels — ^and  latterly,  small  ca- 
nals have  been  made  from  rivers,  draining  the 
waste  water  into  remote  places,  where  gold  was 
found,  but  no  water.    During  the  six  months  of 
sommer  weather, the  heat  at  the  diggtns  is  intense, 
and  miners  senerally  leave  work  from  1 1  to  4 
P.  M.    However,  it  must  not  be  omitted,  that 
the  heat  by  day,  and  extreme  cold  at  night — the 
bad  food,  and  still   worse  accommodation,  the 
great  insecurity  of  life,  through  drinking  habits, 
and  the  congregating  of  the  worst  of  criminals, 
in  search  ot  gold,  have  combined  to  make  the 


diggins  a  hard  busioeaa  in  its  best  estate ;  while 
there,  I  made  several  excavations  by  the  assis- 
tance of  a  miner,  G.  W — ,  who  was  on  board  the 
City  of  Glasgow,  but  we  never  got  enough  to  pay 
expenses.  The  mining  country  is  very  beautiful  and 
picturesque,  like  a  vast  park,  covered  at  intervals 
with  fine  pine  and  ancient  oak.  I  should  thiQk,upon 
the  whole,  that  the  traders  who  have  supplied 
food  and  clothing  at  the  digginB,  have  made  the 
most  money,  charging  generally,  a  profit  of  100 
to  150  per  cent.,  in  this  way  the  miners  have 
been  much  plundered.  While  in  the  mine8,before 
my  machinery  arrived,  I  had  serious  thoughts  of 
settling  on  a  farm  in  the  midst  of  the  mining  dis* 
trict,  between  the  middle  and  south  forks  of  the 
American  river,  and  I  was  in  negotiation  for  a 
farm  of  160  acres,  with  a  small  house,  which  was 
offered  me  for  the  low  sum  of  £60. — It  was  well 
watered,  and  in  the  driest  season  there  was  grass 
one  foot  high.  Nearly  fifty  acres  was  clear  pasture. 

The  farm  or  ranch  was  a  preemption  claim  of 
an  American,  for  which  I  should  have  had  after- 
wards to  pay  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollara, 
or  about  forty  pounds.  There  was  a  saw* 
mill  about  half  a  mile  distant,  where  I  could  have 
sawed  out  enough  timber  from  the  estate  to  pay 
for  living.  Tlie  chief  difficulty  in  taking  that  or 
any  other  farm  is  the  payment  for  labour,  about 
forty  dollars  a  month  and  board  for  each  man. 
Any  one  with  sons  would  do  well  here  on  a  farm 
with  a  good  tiller.  The  Mexicans  have  laid 
claim  to  the  chief  portion  of  land  near  the  coast, 
and,  until  these  claims  are  settled  by  the  land 
commissioners,  it  is  dangerous  to  have  to  do  with 
them.  But  in  the  mining  districts  there  are  good 
lands  to  be  obtained  by  all  who  are  citizens,  or 
who  have  declared  their  intention  of  becoming 
such,  aU  that  is  requisite  is  to  ascertain  by  search* 
ing  the  District  Register  to  see  if  there  is  any 
recorded  claim  of  the  desired  land,  if  not,  a 
qualified  man  may  record  160  for  himself,  160  for 
his  wife,  and  160  for  each  child — specifying  ex- 
actly the  bounds  and  making  within  three 
months,  improvements  to  the  amount  of  two 
hundred  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  The 
land  can  be  used  free  of  charge  till  surveyed  by 
government,  and  then  about  one  dollar  an  acre 
is  called  for.  The  price  of  land  varies  extremely. 
In  San  Francisco  I  have  known  land  as  street 
frontage  sell  at  four  hundred  dollars  a  foot,  and 
city  lots,  in  parts  not  yet  built  on  or  graded,  with 
twenty-three  feet  frontage  and  running  back  sixty* 
eight  feet,  average  from  six  hundred  to  one 
thousand  dollars.  Farming  lands  about  twenty 
miles  distant  can  be  bought  at  about  six  to  eight 
dollars  an  acre,  with  confirmed  titles. 
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The  fertility  of  the  land  is  very  great,  and 
where  irrigation  can  be  supplied  in  the  six 
dry  months  from  April  to  October  three  crops  of 
barley  or  wheat  might  be  obtained.  At  no 
leason  of  the  year  is  it  too  cold  to  grow  crops, 
or  flowers,  or  vegetables.  It  is  now  the  end  of 
November,  the  rains  have  set  in,  and,  instead 
of  preparing  for  frost,  farmers  and  gardeners 
are  busily  planting  out  everything  that  is  able  to 
grow.  I  have  just  finished  planting  out  geraniums, 
nasturtiums  and  pinks,  and  afewdaysagolsoved 
onion,  turnip,  radish,  lettuce,  spinach,  carrot, 
and  cauliflower  seed,  which  I  expect  to  be  well 
established  by  Christmas.  In  San  Francisco  the 
summer  and  dry  months  are  colder  than  our 
rainy  ones,  in  consequence  of  daily  gales  from 
the  north-west,  which  are  piercingly  cold.  The 
nights  are  always  cool  and  requiring  blankets. 

The  ordinary  diseases  are  chills  and  fever, 
diarrhasas,  dysentery  and  consumption,  and  re- 
ooveries  from  illnesses  are  usually  slow.  I 
believe  California  to  be  healthier  than  any  other 
state  in  the  Union— but  the  insecurity  of  life  and 
property,  which  is  one  of  the  bitter  fruits  of 
republicanism,  is  Isrgely  increased  here  among 
the  classes  who  frequent  the  drinking  and  gambling 
saloons.  Numbers  are  murdered  here  and  thrown 
into  the  bay,  about  whose  fate  no  enquiry  is 
made  beyond  a  coroner*s  verdict,  If  a  murderer 
escapes  he  is  rarely  apprehended  as  no  police  are 
employed  to  pursue.  Another  disadvantage  here, 
and  common  to  the  United  States,  is  the  con- 
tempt ehown  to  867  vice.  Every  one  desires  to  be 
independent,  and  there  are  no  servants.  Those 
whom  you  hire  to  assist  act  more  like  partners 
than  servants,  and  expect  to  be  treated  with  per- 
fect equality  in  all  respects.  The  term  servant 
is  considered  synonymous  with  slave. 

Importers  of  goods  frequently  gamble  away 
the  whole  value  of  their  goods,  and  have  even- 
tually to  sacrifice  them  at  auction,  so  that  nearly 
all  the  traders  of  the  city  and  country  towns  buy 
at  auction,  and  destroy,  to  a  large  extent,  whole- 
sale trading,  so  chat  even  for  private  individuals, 
buying  wholesale,  auctions  are  the  best  market. 
Retail  prices  are  just  double  wholesale.  The 
passion  for  drink  is  so  intense,  that  two-thirds  of 
the  stores  have  drinking  bars.  Duties  are  very 
high,  if  foreigners  import,  but  nearly  every  thing 
pertaining  to  farming  or  trade,  can  be  bought  at 
home  prices. 

A  capitalist,  with  even  a  small  amount,  say 
£2000,  could  live  by  getUng  2i  to  8  per  cent 
per  month,  and  payable  in  advance,  on  the  best 
atate  or  landed  security.  Good  brick  buildings 
ean  be  bought,  paying  the  same  interest    I  am 


living  on  the  rents  of  machinery    and  -house 
which  I  have  let  for  eighteen  months. 

San  Francisco  has  become,  in  four  years,  a 
very  fine  city,  with  stone  streets,  buildings,  five 
and  fix  stories  high;  and  the  streets  are  lined 
with  shops,  containing  luxury  and  variety  from 
all  nations.  A  person  living  without  a  businees, 
and  enjoying  leisure,  is  indeed  a  rare  sight 
All  appear  occupied  intensely,  and  labour  is  con- 
sidered so  honorable,  that  persons  nnoccupied 
are  more  pitied  than  respected. 

Our  Sundays  are  becoming  more  saored — ^bnl 
theatres  and  raees  still  go  on  daring  the  Lord's 
day. 

It  is  always  cheaper  for  new-eomers  to  hire 
an  unfurnished  room  or  shanty,  and  board  them- 
selves, than  to  go  to  any  boarding-house,  whioh 
charge  $10  a  week,  this  without  drinks.    Trad- 
ing is  more  profitable  in  country  towns  than  ia 
the  city — I  mean  ia  shops  ;  for  rents  are  enor- 
mous in  this  city.    Flour  mills  and  saw  mills  are 
doing  well;  trading  vessels  up- to  Sacramento 
and  Maryville  are  profitable,  as  coasters.     Bat» 
be  it  remembered,  the  Custom  House  Laws  are 
very  severe  against  all  foreign  bottoms,  whether 
boats    or  vessels,    confiscating    them    without 
meroy.    Our  communlcatious  with  Europe  are 
much  improved.    The  route  by  Nicaragua  Lake 
is  most  reliable,  and  passengers  from  hence,  go 
in  twenty-three  days  to  New  York,  which  is  a 
week  sooner  than  by  Panama ;  we  fully  ezpeet 
to  have  a  railway  from  hence  to  New  York  in 
four  years,  and  a  regular  steam  communicatioii 
with  China  next  spring.     The  Americans  cer- 
tainly excel  all  other  nations  in  hard  working, 
and,  though  wages  of  labour  are  high,  twice  as 
much  work  is  done  than  is  obtained  In  the  same 
time  elsewhere;   large  frame   houses  are  buill 
here  in  fourteen  to  twenty-one  days — and  brick 
buildings,  that  in  Europe  would  take  a  year  in 
building,  are  finished  here  in  four  months.     In 
regard  to  politics,  the  Americans  are  fully  bent 
on  annexation  ;  Mexico,  Sandwich  Islands,  Peru, 
and  Cuba,  are  all  thought  of  by  them.     Tbej  be> 
gin  by  colonizing,  and  then  introduce  republican 
principles,  and  longing  for  union  with  the  States. 
The  fisheries  at  San  Francisco  are  exc^Ueot ;  we 
have  in  great  abundance,  sturgeon,  salmon,  her^ 
ring,  sardines,  whiting,  skait,  rock  cod,  craw^fiah. 
In  game,  elk,  antelope,  deer,  hare,  geese,  duck, 
partridges ;  we  are  well  supplied  with  milk,  for 
which  we  pay  six  pence  a  pint;  beef  is  one  shil- 
ling per  pound ;  mutton,  two  shillings — ^pork,  two 
shillings;  fowls,  ten  shillings  each.      Potatoes 
are  now  Id.  per  pound ;  but  they  often,  when 
scarce,    cost  seven  pence  a  pound ;  cabbages 
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are  six  pence  each,  caaliflowers,  two  ghilHuge. 
The  p&ssage  money  from  New  York,  in    best 
cabin,  is  about  £30  each— in  steerage,  £15.** 
The  Australian  extract  is  very  short — here  it 

**  Melboame — a  Tery  pretty  well  laid-out  town 
on  a  rising  knoll — no  trees,  however,  which  is 
disadrantageous— fearful  want  of   provisions — 
hardly  any  to  be  seen.    6th  September — Oflf  to- 
morrow to  the  digging — glorious  accounts  of  the 
gold— obliged  to  sleep  in  a  room  11  by  12,  with 
fifteen  others— paid  Ss.  9d.  for  it — the  same  for 
meals.    Australia  is  not  the  place  I  fancied  it 
ms.    It  is  rather  a  hard  place.    You  cannot  get 
either  wood  or  water  without  paying.  From  what 
I  can  find  out,  a  person  is  belter  off  in  Canada 
with  5s.  per  day  than  he  is  here  with  25s.  Three 
pounds  for  a  quarter  of  a  cord  of  wood,  think  of 
that,  ye  grumblers  at  £1  per  cord.    For  a  glass 
of  milk  yon  have  to  pay  Is.  3d. — eggs  Is.  apiece 
—Is.  8d.  for  an  apple — 9d.  for  a  glass  of  ale. 
Fancy  clergymen  and  their  sons  breaking  stones 
OQ  the  road.    I  often  wish  I  was  home  again  and 
so  does  many  a  poor  fellow.     Don*t  come  here 
Labour  is  high — 259.  per  day.  Carpenters,  black- 
miths,  &e.  £2 — rest  in  proportion.    Hard  coun- 
try—no comfort  whatever,  unless  one  has  lots  of 
money.    The  accounts  of  the  gold  exceed  every 
thing  yet    Hope  we  may  not  be  disappointed.** 

DocTOK. — I  presume  by  your  look  you  expect 
my  opinion  as  to  what  I  have  just  heard. 

Major. — ^No,  not  to-n:ght ;  we  have  no  time. 
I  merely  wished,  as  we  have  already  given  our 
view  of  California,  from  sheer  love  of  fair  play,  to 
exhibit  the  country  in  another  light  I  can 
scarcely  say  a  more  favorable  one.  For  my  part 
I  do  not  believe  we  have  many  among  us  so  fool- 
ish as  to  desire  to  forsake  a  thriving  country  for 
the  ieni»  faluiu  hope  of  picking  up  lumps  of 
gold.  Canada  has  but  to  be  known  to  be  sought; 
and  I  am  much  pleased  to  learn  that  a  gentleman 
named  Whitefield  intends  to  publish  a  series  of 
Canadian  sketches  in  the  If  other  Country,  and  to 
iUustrate  them  by  lectures.  Listen  to  an  extract 
from  the  prospectus— 

**I  propose  to  take  these  to  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  by  means  of  exhibitions  and  public 
lectures  to  set  forth  the  superior  advantages  of 
Canada  over  every  other  part  of  the  North  Ame- 
rican Continent,  in  point  of  climate,  soil,  natural 
productions,  health,  state  of  society,  &c. 

Attracting  the  peop'e  by  means  of  pictorial 
representations,  and  Instructing  them  by  means 
of  lectures,  I  ^all  effect  the  desirable  objects  of 
enlightening  the  public  mind  of  Oreat  Britain, 
and  drawing  attention  to  the  great  and  undevel- 


oped resources  of  Canada,  ar  d  thus  turn  the  most 
valuable  portion  of  that  vast  tide  of  emigration 
to  the  shores  of  Canada,  which  now  sets  in  to- 
wards the  United  States. 

I  shall  proDably  be  absent  about  two  years,  as 
I  intend  to  visit  every  town  and  city  in  the 
United  Kingdom.** 

I  have  seen  some  of  his  pictures,  and  I  can 
speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  them.  I  am  also 
glad  to  say  that  Mr.  Whitefield  has  achieved  a 
great  feat;  he  has  got  a  good  view  of  Toronto, 
a  thing  I  scarcely  deemed  possible.  Hamilton  iB 
also  very  good,  and  so  is  Quebec.  When  com- 
pleted, few  Canadian  parlors  should  be  without 
some  of  these  **  nadonal  pictures.'* 

Laird.— I  say,  Crabtree,  talking  o*  pictures 
minds  me  to  ask  if  you  have  looked  over  thad 
bulks  that  came  from  Tallis  &  Co.  ? 
Doctor. — What  books? 
Major.— "i>/tf  and  7%me»  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington^'  by  Col.  Williams;  "  The  Flowert  of 
Loveliness,''' edited  by  poor  L.E.  L.,  and  "  Itn^ 
den* 8  Beauties  of  Moore," 

Doctor.— How  do  you  like  the  way  in  which 
L.  E.  L*s.  production  has  been  got  up  ? 

Major.— It  is  a  very  pretty  drawing-room 
table  ornament  Some  of  the  grouping  is  a  lit- 
tle forced,  but  that  is  almost  unavoidable  consider- 
ing the  subjects  that  have  been  selected.  The 
Countess  of  Blessington  and  Mr.  Bayley  ot  '*  Song 
Notoriety,"  have  contributed  to  its  contents,  and 
I  may  safely  recommend  the  book  to  any  person 
who  wishes  to  have  a  book  of  fine  plates  on  the 
table,  especially  as  it  has  been  got  up  so  cheaply, 
three  quarters  of  a  dollar  being  all  the  som 
charged  for  each  number. 

Doctor. — The  other  two  mentioned  are  already 
so  favorably  known  to  the  public,  that  I  suppose 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  them. 

Major. — Exactly  so— no  library  will  be  com- 
plete without  Williams*  Life  of  Wellington,  and 
as  far  as  the  Beauties  of  Moore,  all  that  I  have 
said  in  praise  of  L.  E.  L*8.  production,  and  a  great 
deal  more,  applies  to  it  I  am  very  much  pleased 
to  see  that  a  taste  for  the  ornamental  is  spreading 
amongst  us — it  looks  well  when  we  find  fine  books 
of  plates  lying  on  our  tables,  it  marks  the  advent 
of  a  "  spread  of  taste.*'  Have  you  any  music  for 
us,  Doctor  f 

Doctor. — I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  been 
obliged  to  shut  out  a  little  gem  from  Mozart,  for 
want  of  room.  I  mean  to  get  it  in,  next  month, 
at  all  hazards.  In  the  meantime,  here  are  some 
fresh  numbers  of  the  "Musical  Repository," 
whi<Jh  are  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  publle. 
Laird.— Are  there  any  sangs  amongst  them-— 
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I  mean  Bangs  wi*  kindly  Scottish  words,  and  no' 
your  German  or  Italian  fal-lals. 

Doctor. — I  iear  you  are  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment, as  there  Is  not  a  single  Scottish  song 
amongst  them.  Here  is  the  list — *^Tho  Camp 
Polka,"  by  Charles  D' Albert.  **Pop  goes  the 
Weasel/'  which  may  almost  be  dedicated  to  Lord 
Palnierston.  Selections  from  fialfe*s  "  Bohemian 
Girl.'* 

Major.— Which  ? 

Doctor.^"  I  dreamed  I  dwelt  in  marble  halls,*' 
and  **  The  heart  bowed  down  ;**  the  first  of  these 
I  never  liked ;  the  second,  however,  is  pr^y. 
The  next  in  the  list  is  a  fine  valse  by  Koenig, 
**La  Valse  d* Amour;**  Eacken*s  well  known 
"Trab.  Trab;**  the  "Echo  du  Mont  Blanc*' 
polka,  and  some  very  fine  rocal  and  instrumental 
selections  from  "La  Proph^te**  make  up  the 
Bum. 

Major.— Really  a  good  selection,  and  well 
mixed ;  only  requiring  a  Scotch  song  or  two,  eh, 
Laird. 

Laird. — ^Weel,  weel,  we  oanna  get  a*  things 
in  the  warld ;  so  we  must  just  be  content  wi* 
what  we  hae ;  so  Til  no*  deny  that  the  music  is 
baith  gude  and  cheap.  And  noo  Pm  gaun  to 
begin  wi*  my  facts.    (Riodt.) 

A  NKW  SHADR  TRIX. 

"  A  celobrated  writer  has  lately  issued  a  work 
to  show  who  was,  or  who  was  not,  the  writer  of 
tjie  world-famed  ^^LetUrt  of  Junitu;^  I  wish 
Bome  one  equally  anxious  to  display  the  acuteness 
of  their  logical  powers  would  undertake  to  show 
U8  whether  the  ancient  Job  was,  or  was  not,  a 
gardener  or  arboriculturist.  In  the  absence  of  all 
positiTe  proof  to  the  contrary,  I  venture  to  offer 
a  presumptive  one  that  he  was  not ;  he  never 
could  have  sustained  his  patience  under  the  nu- 
merous tempting  circumstances  which  crowd  on 
the  gardener.  Or,  had  he  the  heart  of  an  arbori- 
culturist, he  could  not  have  stood  unmoved  when 
told  "  that  his  Elms  were  smitten  with  grubs  and 
borers ;  his  Lindens  bore  wreaths  and  festoons  of 
insects,  and  were  rotten  at  the  ground ;  his  Ail- 
antuB  had  become  the  pests  of  his  country ;  and 
hifl  Maples  the  food  of  drop-worms  and  aphides.*' 
Job  could  not  have  been  a  gardener,  and  it  is 
well  he  was  not,  or  he  would  have  lost  his  cha* 
meter  and  the  world  its  model;  and  wo  have 
gained  him  as  a  precedent  in  the  inquiry,  "  how 
to  Btop  this  plague  :**  for  trees  are  essential  to  our 
existence.  If  one  kind  vorU  do,  we  must  find  a 
inbstitute. 

I  am  going  to  propose  that  we  introduce  a 
iMw  thade  tree  I  Start  not,  good  reader,  the  "  vast 
and  lofty  **  Himalaya's  have  not  been  ransacked 


to  present  you  with  another  "  curious  and  rare'* 
specimen  of  abstract  beauty ;  nor  has  China  or 
Japan  been  made  to  lay  before  you  another  ob- 
ject of  nine  days  wor.dcr.     Oar  subject  has  no 
claims  of  kindred  with  either  the  "  Tree  of  Hea- 
ven "  or  the  "  Deodar ;"  but  is  one  **  to  the  manor 
bom,**  in  which  you  all,  either  by  birth  or  adop- 
tion, claim  an  inheritance.     But  its  country  must 
not  depreciate  its  valne.     It  t«  American  I    It  is 
lAquidamber  »tyraeijtua^  LiN.,  better  known  as 
the  Sweet  Gum.    But  the  Sweet  Gum  I  allude  to 
is  not  the  "  Sweet  Gum  *'  as  we  find  it  in  densely 
crowded  woods,  with  Its  stem  as  slender  and  as 
straight  as  a  stutf  sail  boom ;  nor  the  "  Sweet 
Gum**  as  we  frequently  see  it  in  damp,  half 
swampy  places,  with  shoots  as  weak  and  delicate 
as  a  card-basket  osier ;  but  the  Sweet  Gum  some- 
times seen  growing  by  itself  unsurrounded  by 
other  trees,  and  with  its  roots  free  to  extend 
themselves  unchecked  in  a  cool,  deep,  and  rich 
loam.    In  such  situations  it  has  not,  perhaps,  the 
rural  grandeur  of  the  Oak,  or  the  graceful  ele- 
gance of  a  Weeping  Willow — not,  probably,  the 
stiff,  majestic  foliage  of  the  Magnolias,  or  the 
lightness  and  ease  of  the  "  gentle  **  Birch  ;  but 
yet  a  claim  to  picturesque  and  simple  beauty 
which  no  other  can  eclipse,  beade  combining 
many  other  traits  of  interest  separate  in  other 
trees.    It  isji  very  rapid  grower,  will  attain  a 
height  of  eighty  feet,  and  a  circumference  of 
seven,  under  favorable  circumstances,  and  has  a 
widely  spreading,  roundish,  conical  head.     The 
branches  have  a  rigid,  though  much  divaricating 
mode  of  growth,  and  are  covered  with  that 
cork  J -barked  appearance  so  much  sought  after 
and  admired  in  some  varieties  ot  Elms,  Maples^ 
and  Nettle  trees.    The  leaves  and  fruit  resemble 
the  Buttonwood  in  all  except  size  and  hue,  and 
there  is,  indeed,  a  sort  of  distant  relationship  be- 
tween the  two  families.    The  leaves  are  not  one* 
third  the  size  of  the  Buttonwood,  deeply  lobed — 
star-like,  and  produced  in  abundance.    The  up- 
per surface  shines  as  if  varnished;  and  as  the 
foliage  moves  with  the  shghtest  summer  breezes, 
gives  the  tree  a  playful  and  pleaang  character  in 
its  frequent  succession  of  light  and  shade.     This 
pleasing  character  of  the  foliage  is  heightened  at 
the  approach  of  fall  by  its  brilliant  colore.     It 
has  no  compeer  in  this  character.     The  leaves 
change  to  every  describable  shade  of  orange,  yel* 
low,  and  red. 

But  beautiful  as  the  tree  really  is,  I  would  aot 
recommend  it  as  a  shade  tree  solely  on  that  ac- 
count. It  abounds  with  a  resinous  principle  ap* 
parently  obnoxious  to  insects.  Extended  obser^ 
vation  has  led  me  to  believe  that  not  a  species 
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attacks  it  This  property  alone  is  worth  "  a 
plum"  to  the  planter. 

HaFing  stated  its  merits  as  a  faithful  historian, 
I  must  narrate  its  short-comings.  I  do  not  be- 
liere  it  is.  adapted  to  a  great  diverstty  of  soil,  or 
to  a  high  northern  latitude.  In  poor,  dry  soils, 
it  is  of  slow  growth  and  short  duration ;  and  it 
may  not  probably  do  well  in  the  dry  and  confined 
air  of  a  densely  built  city  ;  but  what  does  well  in 
such  extremes? 

It  is  easily  propagated.  Seed  should  be  sown 
as  soon  as  ripe,  or  early  in  the  spring,  in  a  loose, 
loamy  soil,  somewhat  shaded.  Plants  will  appear 
in  a  few  weeks  in  the  spring,  and  grow  orer  a 
foot  the  first  season.  The  seed  Teasels  do  not 
ripen  till  late  in  the  fall,  but  should  be  gathered 
before  the  first  soTere  frost,  which  is  apt  to  split 
open  the  capsules  and  suffer  the  seed  to  escape. 

It  is  singular  that  so  handsome  and  useful  a 
tree  should  be  so  long  neglected ;  and  the  only 
explanation  probably  is,  that  it  did  not  come  to 
OS  with  a  recommendation  from  some  one  of 
*'theendsof  the  earth.'* 

BUaiL  C0NYXHIXHCB8  ASD  AVIMAL  OOMVOBTB. 

Very  few  persons  fully  realize  the  beau  ideal 
of  comfort  in  the  country,  although  it  is  by  no 
means  very  difficult  of  attainment.  Luxuries  of  the 
first  class  may  be  supplied  by  the  fruit  and  kitch- 
en garden,  the  orchard,  and  through  a  well-kept 
stockef  domestic  animals.  We  do  not  allude  to 
the  common  slip-shod  and  imperfect  way  in 
which  these  supplies  are  obtained;  that  is  by 
means  of  late  and  stunted  vegetables  in  a  weedy 
and  unmanured  garden,  or  fruH  of  a  doubtful 
character,  on  neglected,  moes-grown,  unpruned 
trees,  and  everything  else  of  a  similar  style  of 
productioo.  These  cannot  be  called  luxuries, 
ind  even  the  inhabitant  of  dense  cities,  who  sees 
only  brick  walls  and  one  small  patch  of  clear  sky 
Just  overiiead,  may  get  much  better  at  the  near- 
est market,  on  the  corner  of  the  next  street 
What  we  allude  to  are  articles  of  much  higher 
perfection — the  best  early  vegetables  from  the 
hotbed;  the  most  delidous  raised  in  the  open 
garden;  fraita  of  the  most  improved  varieties, 
under  the  best  cultivation,  and  comprising  the 
whole  yeariy  circle,  from  the  eariiest  strawberries 
nd  cherries,  through  the  profusion  of  sorts  that 
ripen  in  summer  and  autumn,  to  the  finest  long- 
keeping  apples  and  pears.  Kveiy  one,  almost, 
has  plenty  of  fruit  during  a  certun  brief  period 
in  autaffln,  and  some  have  a  partial  or  occasional 
npply  through  a  large  portion  of  the  year;  but 
very  few  are  able  to  plaoe  a  fine  dish  of  the  best 
ipon  thdr  tables  fbr  every  day  of  the  year.  The 
aalmala  of  the  farm  contribute  their  share;  **  the 


flowing  cup,  fresh  from  the  dairy  virgin's  liberal 
hand,''  as  Armstrong  expresses  it ;  real  genuine 
cream  for  the  strawberries,  and  not  the  market 
mixture  of  chalk  and  milk ;  a  fowl  for  the  table 
when  needed,  and  plenty  of  fresh  eggs  from  the 
poultry  house  at  all  times ;  these  all  contribute 
much  to  the  comfort  of  country  life.  But  these  are 
not  all ;  the  neat  residence,  the  well-kept  orna- 
mental grounds,  the  well-furnished  rooms,  the 
intellectual  food  of  books  and  papers,  all  have  a 
large  share  in  making  up  the  complete  whole. 

But  while  the  country  resident  is  providing  for 
his  own  convenience,  he  should  not  forget  the 
comfort  of  his  domestic  animals.  It  is  always 
gratifying  to  see  the  same  complete  system  of 
convenience  in  a  farm,  as  in  the  most  perfect 
and  best  kept  family  residence.  Warm,  well  ven- 
tilated, well  littered  stables,  thoroughly  cleaned 
at  least  twice,  but  better  three  times  a  day,  are 
not  so  rare  as  ample  provision  for  the  smaller  ani- 
mals. All  animals  are  most  liable  to  disease,  and 
most  subject  to  a  loss  of  flesh,  when  suffering 
from  any  kind  of  discomfort,  among  the  most 
prominent  of  which  are  badly  cleaned  floors  and 
an  impure  atmosphere.  Good  milk  is  not  to  be 
expected,  nor  good  butter  to  be  made  firom  cows 
suffering  under  these  unfavorable  influences.  A 
very  rare  thing  is  a  clean  inoffensive  piggery. 
Every  pig-house  should  have  a  smooth,  hard 
floor,  BO  as  to  be  constantly  scraped  and  swept^ 
by  the  easiest  possible  removal  of  the  accumnlai- 
tions.  Where  several  inches  of  peat  or  turf  are 
deposited,  for  them  to  root  and  burrow  in  (when 
the  weather  is  not  freezing),  this  should  never  be 
allowed  to  remain  long  enough  to  create  an  un» 
pleasant  odor,  and  a  hard  floor  will  contribute 
much  towards  its  easy  removal.  How  much  bet* 
ter  would  be  such  special  provision  as  this,  than 
the  more  common  practice  of  allowing  swine  to 
roam  the  barn-yard  among  cattle,  seeking  shelter 
and  cleanliness,  but  finding  none.  ^Fowls  are 
very  sensitive  to  cold  and  discomfort  We  have 
examined  many  well-made  poultry-houses,  but 
scarcely  one  kept  constantly  sweet  and  clean.  It 
costs  but  little  more  to  remove  a  peck  of  hen- 
guano,  in  light  semi-daily  instalments,  than  at 
one  weekly  and  disagreeable  operation.  Sheep 
would  grow  and  thrive,  and  survive  our  winters 
better,  were  we  to  pay  for  artificial  shelter  for  a 
year  or  two,  if  comfortable  sheds  and  dry  yards 
were  provided  for  them,  and  sufficient  divisions 
made  for  keepmg  the  various  classes  of  weak 
and  strong,  young  and  old,  separate. 

Complete  ranges  of  buildings  to  furnish  ample 
provision  for  all  these  purposes,  should  be  a  sine 
qua  non  of  every  good  farm ;  and  if  the  tooli 
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and  implements  also,  coald  be  only  regarded  aa 
having  some  degree  of  sen^iation,  perhaps  better 
care  would  be  taken,  and  better  shelter  be  pro- 
vided for  them.  Carts,  waggons,  and  plows; 
rakes,  hoes,  and  forks ;  barrows,  cultivators,  and 
drills,  should  as  much  have  special  rooms  pro- 
Tided  for  them,  in  which  they  should  be 'care- 
fully  kept  when  not  in  use  as  the  favorite  horse. 
There  is  one  other  room  of  a  diiferent  charac- 
ter, which  should  never  be  omitted  on  any  farm 
of  consiTlerable  size,  but  of  which  nearly  every 
one  is  entirely  desUtute.  This  is  a  btuineM  office 
attached  to  the  dwelling,  where  the*  account 
books  are  kept,  where  hired  metf^re  settled 
with  and  paid,  where  bargains  are  mad6  with 
business  men,  and  all  consultation?  of  a  business 

•  character  are  held.    Such  a  room   need'^rotTbe 
'  more  than  ten  or  twelve  feet  square,  and  may 

be  of  very  simple  construction,  warmed  by  a 
•Bmall  stove,  and  not  consuming  a  cord  of  wood 

•  in  a  year.  If  the  farmer  does  not  himself  see 
the  advantages  of  such  an  office,  every  neat 
house- wife  most  certainly  will,  who  is  so  often 
annoyed  by  such  transactions  in  those  singularly 
appropriate  places,  the  parlor,  or  around  the 
kitchen  cook-stove. 

We  might  add  to  the  list  of  country  conveni- 
''Vnces,  good,  well   gravelled   farm-roads;   well 

•  paved  or  flagged  barn-yards ;  and  self-shutting 
and  self-fastening  gates  for  the  different  fields. 

IMPORTAMCB   OF  MKTHOD. 

No  greater  element  of  success  can  be  intro- 
duced into  the  habits  of  the  agriculturist,  than  a 
strict  methodical  manner  of  conducting  the  busi- 
ness of  the  farm,  and  no  deficiency  will  more 
largely  detract  from  his  prospect  of  successi,  than 
a  lack  of  method.  The  contrast  between  the 
man  of  method  and  the  man  without,  is  vivid  in 
the  extreme.  The  business  affairs  of  the  one 
are  in  all  manner  of  forms  and  conditions,  save 
in  a  prosperous  form,  while  those  of  the  other 
are,  in  sailor  parlance,  *  snug,  trim,  and  all  ataut.* 
The  contrast  in  prosperity  and  general  enjoyment 
'  of  life  is  fully  as  great  as  in  the  externals  of  busi- 
ness sffairs. 

The  successful  management  of  a  fium  requires 
a  vast  amount  of  care  and  attention,  a  close  over- 
sight; in  short,  an  incessant  watchfulness.  There 
must  be  brought  to  thB   task  no  insignificant 
quantity  of  the  most  multifarious  talents,  and 
'  they  must  be  steadily  and  sturdily  exercised.  The 
'  details  of  farm  management  are  of  the  most  ex- 
tended and  complicated  cbarabter,  and  can  be 
fally  and  successfully  compassed,  but  by  the  ac« 
^T6  exertion  of  a  disciplined  and  educated  mind, 
which  must  call  out  its  full  resources,  not  forget- 


ting the  systematic  arrangement  and  prompt  ex- 
ecution of  all  requirements  for  labor  and  skill. 

That  is  a  trite  old  maxim  which  saith  "  A  place 
for  everything  and  everything  in  i:s  place." 
Were  it  added,  that  the  place  be  under  a  shelter 
the  addition  would  be  an  emendation.  The  fanner 
who  lacks  method  has  many  places  for  everything, 
and  those,  far  too  frequently,  places  of  full  expo*' 
nre  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather.  The  Iom 
consequent  upon  such  exposure  is  no  small  item 
in  the  year*s  account,  and  the  loss  otiime^  thoagh 
too  little  heeded,  will  often  engulf  the  yearns  pro- 
fits. 

The  orderly  arrangement  and  systematic  con- 
duct of  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  farm  estab- 
lishment is  not  only  Indispensable  to  the  profit- 
able management  of  the  same,  but  is  also  a  sine- 
qua-non  with  regard  to  the  pleasure  which  is  to 
be  derived' from  rural  life. 

Orderly  arrangement  leads  to  neat  arrange- 
ment, and  therefrom  springs  the  sure  beginningfl 
of  refinement  and  rural  taste,  which  is  a  way- 
mark  in  the  direct  road  to  intellectual  culture, 
honor,  usefulness,  true  gentility,  and  a  happy  life. 

Major — Doctor,  I  must  trouble  you  to  read 
Mrs.  Grundy^s  con  iribu lions.  Poor  thing,  she 
has  had  an  attack  of  influenza,  and  instead  of 
applying  to  you,  she  was  foolish  enough  to  take 
some  quack  medicine.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
she  was  not  boiled  in  Tamarac  tea ;  at  all  events 
she  is  suffering  still  from  the  effects  of  the  reme' 
dies,  and  cannot  make  her  appearance. 

Doctor. — Well,  hand  me  over  the  basket  and 
its  contents.  Here  goes,  but  pray  excuse  mis* 
takes  in  the  pronunciation.    (Reads.) 

Every  month  brings  us  something  new  and 
beautiful  in  the  way  of  dress  or  trimming,  from 
Paris.  We  had  scarcely  recovered  from  the 
surprise  caused  by  a  view  of  a  dozen  kinds  of 
feather  edges  of  all  colors,  forming  the  most 
beautifully  fresh,  chaste  and  unobtrusive  edgings 
for  mantelets  and  shawls,  when  presto  I  in  marches 
an  imitation-fur  made  of  silk  and  twice  as  beautiful, 
with  all  the  air  of  courtly  favour,  back  ed  by  the 
impudence  of  a  Menschikoff:  All  compositioos 
of  feathers,  down  and  blonde  diaphonons  vapo- 
rosities  must  stand  aside  for  this  imitation  of 
aristocratic  pretension ;  and  the  only  article  that 
ma3ntdns  favor  within  its  shadow,  is  a  beantifol 
plush  trimming  in  imitation  of  ermine.  It  Ja 
either  clear  white,  or  white  streaked  with  black 
or  clouded  with  sky  blue.  The  favor  with  wbick 
this  style  of  trimming  is  regarded  in  London,  is 
shown  by  the  following  ezract  from  a  leadbg 
journal:—' 

The   plush   has  j^ist  been   emplojed  fb* 
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'trimming  a  dresa  of  gro9-de*Toar8,  of  which  we 
fabjoia  a  description.    The  groa-de-Touni  is  of  a 
rery  rich  quality,  and  the  color  peariy  grey.    It 
is  eoyered  with  a  running  pattern  of  wreaths  of 
flowers  hroehee  in  a  tint  of  pearl-grey,  a  shade 
darker  than  the  ground.    The  skirt  of  this  dress 
has  three  flounces,  each  edged  with  two  bands  of 
the  plush  trimming.  These  bands  are  of  different 
vidtlis ;  the  broadest  being  placed  nearest  to  the 
edge  of  the  flounce.    The  corsage  is  open,  and 
haa  a  long  basque  with  the  comers  in  front 
rounded.    The  sleeres  are  slit  up  to  the  elbow 
and   the  corners  at  the  ends  slightly  rounded. 
Over  these  sleeves  there  are  vpper  sleeves,  which 
descend  half  way  down  the  arm :  these  upper 
lleeves  being  also  slit  on  the  outside.    The  ends 
of  the  sleeves,  as  well  as  of  the  basque  and  cor- 
•age,  are  edged  with  bands  of  plush.    A  half- 
high  chemisette  and  under  sleeves  of  AIen9on 
lace  are  worn  with  this  dress.    An  attache  of 
onyx  is  fixed  at  the  point  in  front  of  the  corsage. 
The  bracelets  which  accompany  this  dress  are  of 
a  recherche  description.    They  each,cORStst  of  a 
1>road   band  of  black  velvet,  upon  which  are 
affixed  Ave  pieces  of  onyx  of  an  oval  shape; 
farming,  as  it  were,  so  many  medallions. 

PARIS  T1BHI0N8. 

The  luxury  of  the  ladies'  toilet  is  daily  in- 
creasing in  Paris,  and  the  richness  of  the  goods 
employed  is  only  surpassed  by  the  elegance  of 
tiie  trimmings.  Bmbroldered  ribbons,  lace  of 
the  most  costly  description,  are  all  the  go. 

The  newest  fashion  for  evening-  toilets,  ta  that 
aHed  BiHU  de  rjhde  (Indian  Snakes.)  This  light 
and  elegant  dresa  is  made  of  a  **  apider-wovon  ** 
like  goods,  twisted  in  a  peculiar  manner  and 
lorming  a  long  boa  which  ends  by  two  tassels  of 
iOk  or  of  gold  guipure.  This  mualin  snake  is 
twice  rolled  around  the  neck,  and  when  the 
theatre  or  party  is  over,  it  may  be  used  as  a  scarf 
to  cover  the  head  and  shoulders.  The  ariel 
tissae  may  be,  with  much  reason,  compared  to  a 
doad  around  two  atarfr— those  of  the  sparkUng 
eyes  of  the  lady  who  wears  it.  The  muslin  boa 
has'  taken  the  place  of  the  hood,  and  is  intended 
to  have  an  immense  success  among  the  ladies. 

The  dresses  are  always  made  with  additional 
skirts  called  batquei  (jupes).  The  iavor  of  this 
style  of  dresa  is  to  be  attributed  to  its  graceful 
and  dialiugnished  appeaianoe.  The  w)lanU  are 
also  much  worn  for  the  **  drewed  **  dresses  of 
ordinary  silk,  but  whenever  the  dressnmker 
employs  for  her  making  a  stiff  and  heavy  dlk,  it 
ia  not  customary  to  use  toUmU,  The  only 
ecnaments  of  the  dresses  are  velvet  and  lace. 

The  Sootch  plaids  with  Uaek  ground,  dther  of 


plain  silk  or  velvet,  are  considered  as  very  fashion* 
able. 

I  will  also  mention  the  Valencids  with  large 
horizontal  stripes  of  sadn  and  velvet.  The 
woolen  brocatellct^ihe  water  barpoorM  and  plaid 
popelineM — and  last,  not  the  least,  a  cashmere 
dress,  with  oriental  ornaments  of  yellow  dlk, 
immitating  gold  and  forming  a  frame  to  checked 
squares  of  various  colors.  This  article  is  some* 
what  like  a  Harlequin  dress,  but  it  is  really 
charming,  particularly  for  ladies  of  dark  com- 
plexion. 

The*  **  tiger  velvet  *"*  is  also  much  used  for 
boddlce  and  bonnets. 

The  coiffures  for  soirees  and  balls,  are  of  a  very 
variegated  number  and  style.  They  may  be 
callei  a  SalmigondU  of  fruits,  flowers,  leaves, 
ribbons  and  laces,  an  d  though,  to  my  taste,  they 
are  somewhat  heavy  for  the  head,  they  offer  a 
brilliant  sight  to  the  beholder,  partieulariy  when 
they  are  placed  on  a  lovely  head  and  well  arranged 
by  the  hair  dresser. 

The  grape  leaves,  with  gold  wheat  and  falling 

gold  herbs,  are  also  quite  fashionable  this  winter. 

But  the  most  elegant  and  becoming  eoiffu:e^ 

particularly  for  ladies  of  a  certain  age,  is  oom- 

posed  of  velvet  and  lace— d  la  Marie  Stuart 

The  toilet  of  gentlemen  is  always  the  same, 
which  is  to  say— for  the  neglige,  long  riding  coats 
and  surtouts  tight  to  the  waist  and  falling  below 
tlie  knees. 

The  redingote  half-dress  is  made  with  short 
skirt  and  large  sleeves  lined  with  cherry>color  silk. 

The  pantaloons  are  still  made  tight  to  the  body. 
The  largest  plaids  are  much  used  far  morning 
costume,  but  in  the  evening  the  black  coat,  pants 
and  fancy  silk,  or  embroidered  cloth  waiscoat, 
are  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  fashion.  At  the  fashioA- 
able  theatres,  as  the  Grand  Opera  and  the  Italian 
Theatre,  the  dress  coat  in  blue  cloth,  with  giftt 
buttons,  is  considered  as  quite  fiisbiohable. 

The 'fashion  has  inaugurated  a  new  style  for 
serving  up  dinners,  which  is  worth  being  men- 
tioned here.  Instead  of  serving  the  viands  on 
tne  table  at  the  beginning  of  a  dinner,  the  dessert 
is  placed  on  the  cloth,  with  vases  of  fruits  and 
flowers,  whilst  the  dinner  is  served  on  separate 
tables  and  the  bill  of  fare  is  distributed  to  the 
guests,  printed  on  very  elegant  pieces  of  thick 
paper.  The  napkins  are  made  very  small,  with 
the  initials  of  the  host  embroidered  in  the  centre, 
in  red  cotton  or  silk.  In  many  houses  the 
napkins  are  changed  for  the  dessert,  and  they 
are  made  with  the  flasst  liaen  and  trimmed  with 
lace. 

And  now  for  my  own  part  in  the  Shanty  drama. 
Here  is  chess,  and  I  give  you  fkir  warning  that  I 
mean  to  take  two  pages  in  the  next  number,  as  a 
chess  tournament  is  now  being  held  in  Toronto, 
and  I  shall  require  that  space  to  do  justice  to 
the  games  that  are  played.    {JUoom,) 
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CHESS. 


CHESS. 

(7b  Correipandetitt.) 
G.  A. — ^You  are  in  error  respecting  the  lolu- 
tion  of  our  last  problem,  making,  strangely 
enough,  the  same  mistake  that  the  editor  of  the 
Kiftffiton  Whig  appears  to  have  fallen  into,  ia 
bis  notice  of  our  chess  problems. 

W.  G.  D.,  Kingston. — We  thank  you  for  your 
communication,  and  trust  to  hear  from  you 
oitener. 

A  MlMBKR  OF  THI    TOEOKTO  CbKS    ClITB. — 

The  games  sent  will  appe«jr  in  our  next 

G.  F.—We  thank  you  for  correcting  a  mistake 
which  occurred  in  our  last  chapter  on  chess. 
*'The  Chess  Player's  Chronicle  has  completed  its 
faurUenth  Tolume.*' 

Solutions  to  Problems  S.,  by  J.  H.  R. ;  J.  B. ; 
and  Pawn  are  correct ;  all  others  are  wrong. 

BOLVnoX  TO  rftOBLIK  HO.  II. 


WHITB. 

BLACK. 

1. 

B  to  Q  R  Sd. 

P  moves. 

8. 

K  to  his  8d. 

P  checks. 

8. 

K  to  his  B  8d. 

PmoTei. 

4. 

K  tks  P  disc  mate. 

PROBLBIC  No.  m. 

By» 

♦  t 

BLACK. 


WkU$  topUjf  and  mat$  injivt  moMt. 

OHTsa 
Cbaftbb  Y.*-CoxoLUDnra  Rbxabu. 
We  propose  concluding  these  short  chapters 
on  cheiB  with  a  few  remarks  culled  from  Mr. 
Kenny's  "Kanual  of  Cheas,"  to  which  woik  we 
liBTO  been  principally  indebted  for  the  informa- 
tion already  giren.    He  advises  practice,  and  re- 


commends all  students  to  endeavor  to  play  from 
memory  the  game  he  has  just  finished.  U  is  wel| 
to  cuUiyate  the  memory  in  this  particular,  as  the 
move,  or  moves,  will  then  readily  be  discorered, 
that  led  to  the  loss  of  the  game. 

Hood,  in  his  *' Literary  Reminiscences,"  no* 
tices  the  benefit  resulting  from  this  practice,  fol> 
k)wing  it  up  with  a  pleasing  comparison.  "It  ia 
pleasant,"  be  says,  "  alter  a  match  at  chess,  par- 
ticularly if  we  have  won,  to  try  back,  and  reeon- 
aider  those  important  moves  which  have  had  a 
decisive  influence  on  the  result.  It  is  still  mors 
interesting,  in  the  game  of  life,  to  recall  the  cri^ 
tical  positions  that  have  occurred  during  its  pro- 
gress, and  review  the  false  or  judidoos  steps  that 
have  led  to  our  subsequent  good  or  evil  fortune. 
There  is,  however,  this  diiference,  that  chess  is  a 
matter  of  pure  skill  and  calculation ;  whereas  the 
chequered  board  of  human  life  is  subject  to  the 
caprice  of  chance,  the  event  being  sometimes  de* 
termined  by  combinations  which  never  entered 
into  the  mind  of  the  player." 

**  Practice,  practice,  practice  is  the  best  adviea 
after  all,  and  I  would  recommend  you  strongly,* 
says  Kenny,  *^to  select  a  player  able  to  give 
you  odds;  you  will  learn  more  by  endeavoring  to 
defend  your  game  from  his  well  regulated  attacks^ 
than  by  winning  dosens  of  games  from  inferior 
players.  Although  the  great  pleasure  reeolting 
from  a  good  game  of  chess  is  the  winniog,  still 
there  is  much  more  to  be  gained  by  losing  a  wdl» 
fought  game,  than  by  many  easy  oonquesta. 

ReooUeet  the  advloe  given  by  R.  Penn,  Bki» 
'*  Whi  as  often  as  you  can,  but  never  make  any 
display  of  insulting  Joy  on  the  occmIob.  Wbem 
you  cannot  win,  lose  (though  you  may  not  like 
it)  with  good  temper." 

In  condodon,  we  give  the  following  L'Bnvoy 
to  an  old  poem  (N.  Breton,  1688) : — 

"  Then  rule  with  care  and  quidLOonodt, ' 
And  fight  with  knowledge,  as  with  foros ; 
So  bewe  a  bnrine,  to  dash  deceit^ 
And  woAe  with  reason  and  remons; 

Torsive  a  ftult  when  young  mtK\  plsls^ 
Bo  give  a  mate,  and  go  your  way. 

*  And  when  you  plaie,  beware  of  dieckflb 

Know  how  to  save  and  give  a  neck; 

And  with  a  diecke  beware  of  mate ; 

But  diefe  ware  had  I  wist  too  late  t 

Lose  not  the  QnBeiie»  fbr  ten  to  ooa^ 
If  die  be  lost»  the  game  is  flona," 

BNIOMJu 

No.  IB.    By 


Whitb.^K  at  his  6th ;  R  at  K  6tiL 
Black.— K  at  his  sq. 
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HISTORY  OP  THE  WAR 
BETWEEN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  THE 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA, 
Dmm  ram  tsam  181ft»  ISlt,  abd  161i. 

OHArnft  zr. 

Thd  ngidaiB  and  nflitSa,  wlio  bsd  Meftped 
»i«»BieorPnK^iiid    oiptttfly  or  dwtnietlon 

of  October,  wtrei^ted^  ss  imj  ^  ^•■^y  to- 
agised,  in  the  grteteel  oonfturioi^  to  Aacaster, 
afttHllTdlJigeaOneteli  m]leBft«tti.Uielie«a 
of  Lake  Ontaifo,  and,  oH  thetTlh  of  Oie  samo 
month,  they  T(BiideEt6it0ed  Kt  that  plao^ 
their  nombeM,  hMdCksito  OT  aOMilMn  otteers^ 
amoa&Cliig  to  two  tehdroA  attd  MyHdz; 
Ihiriiig  thin  retreirfi,which  wasdBGwtod  Itexiogh 
an  dttoet  vmbrokea  wildemeea,  the  Ivoopa 
flrffored  the  gfoateet  i^taffoM  Mid  ndMy, 
and  their  AppeaMMse  ail  they  etraggted  faito 
the  ^age,  was  by  no  mo&s  eaicttliCad  to 
lesaen  the  !Mmg  of  appteheitfloD,  which  the 
mmoor  of  the  delbttt  at  If  oranriih  towh  hid 
spread  amongst  tho  delteecilMS  UihiMttitBi 
To  these  wliMrtttoatea^  pilaged  hMM  4hd 
their  Httle  homesteads  destroyed,  tiMA  tiot 
bat  appear  inofitable,  and  th^  MtotiOtt  <tf  the 
paaie  sprOid  ihr  httd  iHde. 

Qenoral  Armstrong  in  tils  obeerrations  oil 
-   -  Proctor'sretreatahdsubi 

ttouTanFSMtoK'i  de^  sequent  defeat,  seems  to 
'*'**  hate  been  onaware  of 

thai  olllcei's  silaation  pretions  to  the  com*> 
Mnoemaat  ef  bis  retreat,  and  uninformed  as 


to  the  manifold  difficulties  by  which  he  was 
sunounded. 

^octor^s  situation  at  Maiden,  writes  Arm- 
strong, made  necessary  on  his  part,  a  prompt 
retreat  to  Vincent,  unencumbered  with  bag- 
gage; or  a  Tigorous  defence  of  the  post 
committed  to  his  custody.  By  adopting  the 
former,  he  would  have  saved  seven  hundred 
veteran  soldiers  and  a  train  of  artillery,  for  the 
fyiture  service  of  his  sovereign ;  by  adopting 
the  latter,  he  would  have  retained  the  whole 
of  his  Indian  allies,  (three  thoitsand  ean^ 
haltant»)  giving  time  for  the  militia  of  tho 
interior  to  come  to  his  aid ;  had  the  fbll  ad- 
vtotage  of  his  fortress  and  its  munitions,  and 
«  chance,  at  least,  of  eventual  success,  with.a 
certAinty  of  Iceeping  inviolate  his  own  self- 
respect,  and  the  oonfiLdence  of  his  followers; 
Taking  a  middle  course  between  these  ex- 
tremes, he  lost  the  advantage  that  would  have 
rejftiilted  from  either.  Bis  retreat  began  too 
late— Was  much  encumbered  with  women, 
children,  and  baggage,  and  at  no  time  urged 
with  sufficient  vigour,  or  protected  with  suffi-^ 
cient  care.  Bridges  and  roads,  ferries  and 
boats,  were  left  behind  him,  neither  destroyed 
nor  obstructed ;  and  when,  at  last,  he  was 
oTertaken  and  obliged  to  fight,  he  gave  to  his 
veterans  a  formation,  which  enabled  a  corps 
of  four  hundred  mounted  in&ntry,  armed 
with  rides,  hatchets,  and  butcher  knived^  to 
win  the  battie  ''in  a  sbgle  minute.**  Con- 
duet  like  tlus  deserved  all  the  opprobrium^ 
and  punishmeiit  It  received,  and  jostiy  led  to 
Qeneral  Harrison's  oondumon,  that  *'hi8 
antagonist  had  lost  his  souses.** 
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It  is  plain,  we  agun  aaaert,  from  these 
remarks  that  Armstrong  could  not  have  been 
aware  of  Proctor's  real  sitoaton,  and  we  shall 
proceed  to  urge  in  detail  our  objections  to  his 
concluffions.  First  as  to  the  prompt  retreat 
to  General  Vincent,  unencumbered  with  bag- 
gage. We  have  no  defence  to  make  of 
Proctor  on  this  count,  too  many  of  our  co* 
temporaries  have  expressed  themselyes  strong- 
ly, in  reprobation  of  the  ill*Jadged  manner  in 
which  the  retreat  was  conducted,  to  permit  us 
to  urge  aught  in  yindication.  One  fiust,  how- 
eyer,  is  remarkable,  Veritas  the  earliest  writer 
on  tiie  subject,  one  bj  no  means  sparing  in 
condemnation,  and  who  might  have  been 
supposed  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  pros  and  cons  of  the  afikir,  is  silent  on 
the  point,  confining  his  remarks  to  a  stricture 
on  the  seyerity  of  Sir  George  PreTOst^s  gene- 
ral order.  This  is  significant  and  leads  us  to 
pause  ere  we  adopt  too  readily  all  that  has 
been  said  in  condemnation  of  Proctor. 

Secondly, — ^As  to  the  vigorous  defence  of 
the  post  committed  to  his  custody.  We  have 
already  shown  the  difficulties  by  which  Proc- 
tor was  surrounded,  and  that  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  find  provisions  for  his  troops  as 
well  as  for  the  Indians  and  their  families.  Gen. 
Armstrong  lost  sight,  too,  of  the  fiu;t  that 
« the  post "  had  been  to  a  great  degree  dis- 
mantled of  its  guns,  which  had  been  required 
to  arm  Barclay's  fleet,  and  had  accordingly 
been  appropriated  for  that  purpose,  and 
captured  with  that  fleet 

Proctor  was,  we  think,  to  blame  for  the 
deposition  of  his  forces  at  the  Moravian  town, 
but  even  this  is,  as  we  have  shown,  a  mere 
matter  of  opinion,  as  the  observations,  quoted 
in  our  last  chapter,  show.  We  must  not 
allow  one  passage  in  Armstrong  to  pass  un- 
noticed— it  is  when  he  speaks  of  the  forma- 
tion which  enabled  four  hundred  mounted 
if^antry  armed  iDith  r\fle8^  hatcheU^  and 
Jfutcher  hUeee^  to  win  the  battle  in  a  single 
minute. 

Had  we  not  already  shown  the  overwhelm* 
ing  numbers  of  Harrison's  army,  the  reader 
would  be  led  to  suppose  that  a  corps  of  four 
hundred  men,  armed  hastily  with  any  weapon? 
^and  horses  they  could  collect,  had  routed  in 
one  minute  seven  hundred  British  veterans. 
We  need  scarcely  go  into  this  subject,  as  we 
'have  both  shown  the  constitution  and  habits 


of  the  body  of  mounted  riflemen  (not  infimtiy) 
and  the  whole  number  of  Harrison's  army, 
we  therefore  only  direct  the  reader's  attention 
to  the  passage  as  another  proof  bow  prone 
Americans  are  to  misrepresent 
It  is  not  often  that  we  have  occason  to  com- 

RamarkBonHanteon't    ™^d  an  American  com* 
letter  M  to  nnmben.       mander  for  modesty;  we 

must  not  omit,  therefore,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion to  point  out  an  instance  of  it  as  occur- 
ring in  Harrison's  despatch.    He  admits  that 
"the  number  of  our  troops  was  certainly 
greater  than  that  of  the  enemy."    This  is 
something  even  for  an  American  General,  but 
the  pains  he  takes  to  do  away  with  the  im- 
pression, that  numbers  had  aught  to  do  with 
the  fate  of  the  day,  is  also  noteworthy.    Ao- 
cordingly,  he  adds,  in  the  next  paragraph, 
"  but  when  it  is  recollected  that  they  had  dio- 
sen  a  portion,  that  effectually  secured  their 
flank,  which  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  turn 
and  that  we  could  not  present  to  them  a  line 
more  extended  than  their  own,  it  mU  not  be 
considered  arrogant  for  me  to  claim  for  my 
troops  the  palm  of  superior  bravery."    Can 
anything  be  more  absurd  than  this  last  para- 
graph ?    Here  were  over  three  thopsand  Am- 
ericans imposed  to  something  like  four  hundred 
and  seventy  British,  and  yet  the  American 
General,  instead  of  honestly  confessing  that 
by  dint  of  sup^or  numbers  he  overcame  his 
opponents^  descends  to  the  meanness  of  twad- 
dling about  the  superior  position  chosen  by 
Proctor,  and  claims  on  that  account  superior 
bravery  for  his  men.    We  should  scarcely 
have  noticed  this  passage  in  Harrison's  des^ 
patch  had  we  not  found  that  ho  thereby  gained 
his  object,  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  his 
compatriots.    That  this  was  effected  is  to  be 
discovered  in  the  fiftct  that  every  town  through* 
out  the  Union  was  illuminated,  and  every 
church  rung  out  a  merry  peel  on  the  oeoasioo. 
All  this  to  be  sure  might  have  been  a  pditical 
measure,  or,  as  General  Wilkinson  calls  it,  "  a 
military  deception,"  but  still  it  is  diflicnlt  to 
imagine  that  any  .sober-minded  AmericiD,  in 
possession  of  the  tnUh,  could  or  would  have 
seen  reason  to  exult  in  the  drcumstanoe  of 
three  thousand  five  hundred  of  his  oooiitry- 
men   overcoming   some  four  hundred  and 
seventy  British  and  some  Indians^ 

Harrison's  end  was  nevertheless  gained,  and 
one  of  the  members  for  South  OaroluBai  a  Mr. 
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Gheeves,  delivered  bimseli^  in  the  middle  of  a 
▼erj  long  ^eech,  oa  the  coaduct  of  the  war, 
of  the  following  reniarkable  sentence : — **  The 
victory  of  Harrison  was  such  as  would  have 
secared  to  a  Roman  Gkneral,  in  the  best  days 
of  the  Republic,  the  honors  of  a  triumph." 
If  anything  could  have  made  General  Harri- 
son ashamed  of  himself  we  think  that  sen- 
tence must  have  produced  the  effect 

We  had  intended  to  have  closed  this  sub- 
ject  without  further  remark,  but  an  examina- 
tk»  into  varioua  documents  tempt  us  to  quote 
them,  as  they  throw  much  light  on  an  affiur 
which  the  absence  of  official  returns  has 
left  very  much  in  the  dark.  The  cemmoni- 
cation  which  led  to  the  oorreiyioadence  was 
addressed  to  Lieutenant  Bullock  by  ICi^or 
friend,  then  in  command  of  the  second  bat- 
talion of  the  regfanent 

Barton  Heights,  80th  Nov.,  1818. 

Sn, — ^I  request  you  wHI,  with  as  little  de- 
hj  as  the  nature  of  the  report  will  admit,  for- 
nish  me  with  every  circumstance  within  your 
knowledge,  and  that  you  may  have  heard  from 
undoubted  authority,  relative  to  the  late  un- 
fortunate afibir  that  took  place  between  Gen. 
Harrison^s  army  and  the  Jst  battalion  41st 
regiment,  at  Moravian  town  on  the  6th  of 
October^last,  for  the  purpose  of  transmitting 
it  to  Lieut-Gen.  Champagne.  As  yon  are  the 
senior  and  only  officer  of  the  regiment  who 
has  escaped  from  the  field,  that  was  in  the 
ranks,  it  is  highly  incumbent  on  yon  to  state 
most  minutely  the  nature  of  the  ground  on 
which  the  regiment  was  formed  for  action,  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  formed,  the  numbei 
then  of  the  regiment  actually  in  the  field,  the 
namber  of  the  enemy  opposed  to  you,  and  of 
what  they  consisted,  and  what  resistance  was 
made  by  the  regiment  previous  to  its  defeat,  if 
it  had  received  provisions  regularly,  was  com- 
plete in  sromunitiony  and  could  have  got  sup- 
plies when  required,  and,  in  shorti  every  cir- 
cumstance, that  happened  from  the  com- 
mracement  of  the  retreat  from  Amherstburg^ 
relative  to  the  regiment  You  cannot  be  too 
particular  in  yonr  statement,  as  I  am  sorry  to 
say  there  are  reports  afloat  disgraceful  in  the 
extreme  to  the  regiment,  and  every  individual 
with  it  that  day.  I  think  it  but  proper  to  in- 
form yoa  that  I  saw  Mi^or  General  Proctor's 
official  report,  which  highly  censures  the  con- 
dact  of  the  r^menty  and  in  whid^  he  says 


that  he  never  went  into  action  more  confident 
of  success. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c^ 

RiGHXBD  FbISKD, 

Ifajor  Commanding  41st  regt 
lieutenant  BuUock^s  letter,  dated  Barton 
Heights^    6th   December,  1818.    Here   fol- 
k)W8:— 

We  proceeded  to   Moravian  town,  and, 
when  within  1^  miles  of  it,  were  ordered  to 
halt    Afrer  halting  about  five  minutes,  we 
were  ordered  to  fiuie  to  the  right  about,  and 
advanced  towards  the  enemy  in  files,  at  which 
the  men  were  in  great  ^irits.    Having  ad- 
vanced about  fifty  or  sixty  paces,  we  were 
halted  a  second  time,  at;  which  the  men  ap- 
peared dissatisfied,  and  overhearing  some  of 
those  nearest  to  me  express  themselves  to 
the  following  effect,  *that  they  were  ready 
and  willing  to  fight  for  their  knapsacks; 
wished  to  meet  the  enemy,  but  did  not  like  to 
be  knocked  about  in  that  manner,  doing  nd* 
ther  one  thing  nor  the  other,'  I  immediately 
checked  them,  and  they  were  silent    About 
this  time  several  of  the  regiment  came  up 
without  arms  or  accoutrements,  who  had  es- 
caped from  boats  cut  off  by  the  enemy's  ca- 
valry.   From  these  men  we  learnt  that  the 
enemy  was  withina  mile  of  us,  and  hadalarge 
force  of  cavalry.    We  had  halted  about  half 
an  hour,  when  the  Indian  alarm  was  given 
that  the  enemy  was  advancing ;  most  of  our 
men  were  sitting  on  the  logs  and  fallen  trees 
by  the  side  of  the  road.    On  the  alarm  being 
given  we  were  suddenly  ordered  to  form  across 
the  road.    From  the  suddenness  of  the  order, 
apparently  without  any  previous  arrangement, 
the  manner  in  which  we  were  situated  when 
it  was  given,  the  way  in  which  it  was  given, 
which  was  *form  up  across  the  road,'  and 
firom  the  nature  of  the  ground,  the  formation 
was  made  in  the  greatest  confusion ;  so  much 
so,  that  the  Grenadier  company  was  neariy 
in  the  centre  of  the  line,  and  the  light  com- 
pany on  the  right    A  second  order,  as  sudden 
as  the  first,  was  given  for  the  grenadieiv  and 
No.  1  to  march  to  the  rear  and  form  a  reserve. 
The  grenadiers  and  part  of  Captain  Muir's 
company  accordingly  formed  a  second  line, 
about  200  yards  in  rear  of  the  first,  under 
command  of  Lieut-CoL  Warburton ;  the  left 
cf  it  about  eight  or  ten  yards  to  the  left  o 
the  road,  and  extending  to  the  right  into  th  e 
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woods,  fbrtned  at  extended  order,  the  men 
placing  themselres  behind  trees,  and  conse- 
quently mo^h  separated.     The  first  line  I 
could  not  dSstingutsb,  but  from  what  I  hare 
been  informed  by  Lieut  Gaidiner,  4l8t  regt, 
commanding  a  six-pounder,  it  was  formed  in 
the  following  manner — a  six  pounder  was 
placed  in  the  road,  haying  a  range  of  fifty 
yards,  tbe  41st  regiment  drawn  op  on  its 
right,  extending  in  the  wood ;  on  eaeh  side 
of  the  limber  of  the  six^pounder  were  ifeme 
of  the  Canadian  Light  Dn^oons.    Frotn  the 
men  of  the  regiment,  who  escaped  fVom  that 
line,  I  understand  they  were  not  formed  at 
regular  extended  order,  but  in  chisters  and 
in  confusion.    To  the  left  of  ^  road  in  which 
the  six-pounder  was  placed,  and  parallel  toft^ 
ran  the  River  Thamea    To  the  right  and  left 
of  the  road  was  a  remarkably  thick  forest^  and 
on  the  right,  where  we  were  formed,  the  gromid 
was  free  from  brushwood  for  seTenil  hundred 
yards,  where  cavalry  could  act  to  advwitage- 
— Vy  position  at  this  time,  (being  on  the  right 
of  the  2nd  line)  and  the  thickness  of  the  fbr- 
est  precluded  me  from  notldng  the  manner  in 
which  the  enemy  attacked  the  1st  libe.    The 
attack  commenced  about  two  hours  after  the 
order  was  given  to  form  up  aerosa  the  road. 
I  beard  a  heavy  firing  of  musketry,  and  t^wiAf 
after  saw  our  dragoons  retreating  togetiier 
with  the  limber  of  the  ati[-pounder— placed 
on  the  left  of  the  1st  line.    About  a  minute 
afterwards  I  observed  that  line  retreating  in 
confusion,  followed  closely  by  the  enemy's 
cavalry,  who  were  galloping  down  the  road. 
That  portion  of  the  Ist  line  which  had  escapede 
the  enemy's  cavahry,  retreated  behind  the  2d 
line,  which  stood  fast,  and  fir^  an  irregular 
ToIIey  obliquing  to  the  right  and  left,  which 
appeared  to  check  the  enemy.    The  line  hav- 
ng  commenced  firing,  my  attention  was  di* 
rected  to  that  part  of  the  enemy  moving  down 
directly  in  my  front.  Hearing  the  fire  shujken, 
1  turned  towards  the  line  and  found  myself 
remaining  with  three  non*  commissioned  offi- 
cers of  the  Grenadier  company.    The  ene- 
my's cavalry  had  advanced  so  cldse,  before 
the  reserve  could  commence  firing,  from  the 
number  of  trees,  that  befbre  a  third  round 
could  be  fired  they  broke  through  the  left, 
and  the  rest  not  being  fbrmed  in  a  manner  to 
repel  cavalry,  were  compelled  to  retreat    The 


were  onelfentenant^colonel,  six  captains,  nine 
Beutenants,  three  ensigns,  three  staff^  twenty- 
six  sergeants,  eighteen  corporal?,  Ibur  drnin- 
mere,  twa  hundred  and  ninety -neveti  rank  and 
file.    In  what  manner  the  resft  of  the  regi- 
ment was  distributed  you  will  be  made  ac- 
quainted   with  by  the  enclosed   stateraent 
signed  by  the  Adjutant  of  the  regiment.  The 
number  of  Indians  we  had  in  the  field  wss 
800.    The  number  of  the  enemy  I  cannot 
positively  affirm,  but  from  the  information  ob- 
tained firom  individualil  of  the  regiment  taken 
prisoners  on  that  day,  and  who  afterwards 
escaped,  the  number  could  not  have  been  leas 
than  6,00^,  of  which  1,200  or  IjBOd  were 
cavalry  and  mounted  rifiemen.    The  number 
of  our  dragoons  did  not  exceed  20.    Our  loss 
on  this  oocasion  was  three  sergeants,  and  nine 
rank  and  file  killed,  and  thirty-six  Wonndedt 
that  of  tbe  eneiny,  fHteen  kfiled,  and  from 
forty  to  fifty  wounded.    Having  been  thus 
far  particvdar  in  slathig  everytfamg  to  which 
I  was  an  eye  witness,  and  whidi  has  eotne  to 
my  knowMge,  I  beg  leave  to  remark  that, 
firom  the  well  known  character  of  the  regi- 
ment, any  observatkms  emanating  from  those 
whose  interest  it  is  tocast  a  direct  or  m<firect 
reflection  upon  its  ^ondtict,  cannot  be  received 
with  too  much  disttvst 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  ^, 
'RiCBAim  BoiLOcc, 
Lieut.  ^Ist  Cfrenadiers. 
Major  Friend,  Comm^.  3d.  Batt.  41ot  Segt. 
Lieutenant  Bullod£*a  tetter,  contains  so 

Jsmes'  oootradBctioiie  «*«"  and  fWl  »  vindica- 
tmtttiaAiir.  tffrn  of  the  troopa,  thn.t 

we  trust  no  attempt  will  be  tnade  for  the 
fhture  to  cast  unfair  aspersions  on  tbeir  gal- 
lantry. James  is  somewhat  conthKfictory  on 
this  head.  He  says,  after  extoQing  the  bra- 
very of  the  Indians,  **had  the  men  of  the 
41st  regiment  at  all  emulated  the  Indians,  the 
fate  of  the  dby  might  have  been  changed,** 
and  that  this  #8S  not  an  improbable  event,  lie 
assumes,  fh>in  The  AmeriOMi  Genenl^i  elito 
of  supetW  btwrery  fbr  Ills  ttoops. 

How  doM  the  ease  stAiMll  lMty4rTe 
hundred tiran  beat  Bve  hundred;  -fte leader 
of  the  laiger  body,  knowing  It  would  be  sse- 
less  to  deny  Chat  he  had  the  superiority  In 
numbers,  endeavors  to  gloss  over  the  fiiet  hj 
daimhig  snp^or  bravery,  on  the  soon  of  Ub 


number  of  the  regiment  actually  In  the  field  iihiiiy-fiv«  buadrad  not  having  been  beatea 
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hy  the  &ve  hundrad  men ;  and  mn 

wiiter  admits  Ms  Qbtm,  opi  Um  ground  thftt» 

as  the  ijterioMifl  were  used  t^  being  beaten, 

it  wisft  diiEigpnce  for  fire  BotisK  not  to  beat 

thirty-ifo  Americana    Is   ik»   Tory  Mxt 

page,  after  this  iraputation  on  the  oondi&ot  of 

the  troofe,  Jamea   writea:— ''The  oensore 

passed  npoa  the  right  diviaon  of  the  Cana- 

diaa  amj,  by  the  ccMMmaader-in^ohisli  waa 

certsanlf  of  noparalieled  aeveritj*"   .  Now, 

how  oooid  a&j  cenauve  be  too  severe  for  uiir 

steadiiMsa  ia  ike  fleldl    The  fact  ia,  James 

wMsawms  to  have,  a  «at  at  both  Poootor 

sod  Sur  Qeorge  Preroati  aad»  in  engfmess  to 

do  thia»  be  oofttradicta  him^lf  three  times  in 

twopi^;e&   Some  parsoDA  haYa  a  mMt  ui^r- 

toaate  mode  of .  a^sigtipg;  ihw^  fiieods  when 

iaadi£Beu]l7,  and  James  ia  oi^  of  those  in- 

£nd«i]&    He  fint  caata  an  imputatien  on 

the  oeadaet  of  the  41at,  and  then,  anxioqa  to 

do  MM$f  with  it»  and  to  shift  the  blame  upon 

SirGeergoor  Qenerai  Pcootoc,  he  finds  the 

foQowiDg  exeua^  for  them : — 

^  The  ardor  which,  a^  Sir  George  himself 
admitfl^  apd  ev.ery  one  else  knows,  had,  till 
the  fatal  6th  of  October,  diatio^shed  the  41st 
reigioieat,  afibrda  a  strong  belief  that  it  was 
not  oewardice  which  made  that  corps  sua- 
iBiDBa  so  TAMXLT,  no  matter  to  what  siiperi- 
oritf  ei  force.  The  prtyationa  the  troops  had 
uadeigone,  and  the  marked  neglect  which 
had  been  shown  at  head-^naEters  to  the  re- 
ptesentationa  of  their  commander,  had  pro- 
Ubly  poaaesaed  them  with  an  idea  that  any 
change  would  be  an  improvement  in  their 
CQBdition.*' 

Jamea  here  snbstitutes  the  oharge  of 
treacheiy  ibr  cowardice,  and  leaves  the  re- 
giment no  alternative  but  to  be  impaled  on 
000  or  other  of  the  horns  of  the  dilemma  he 
has  provided*  From  thia  oarelesa  writing  of 
James,  and  from  Sir  Gkarge  Prevost^s  haste 
to  condemn,  unheard.  General  Proctor,  Amer 
icaa  writers  have  derived  much  benefit  It 
eukbles  Ingeraol  to  speak  of  the  "craven 
mood  of  the  soldieva,**  and  the  pusillanimous 
behaviour  of  the  General"  Not  satisfied, 
however,  with  these  hard  epithets,  Ingcrsol 
goes  still  further,  and  adds — "No  history  can 
deny  their  characteristio  coura^  but  British 
murderers  and  thieves  become  cowards  in  Ca- 
nada. To  save  themselves  they  laid  down 
heir  arms  to  an  isrsaioB  f  oscb  of  raw  troops, 


while  their  oomnumder  fled  in  the  first  mo. 
ment  of  encounter."  Further  comment  ia 
unnecessary  on  a  vrriter  who,  with  Harrison's 
admission  of  his  superiority  in  numbers  before 
hii%  ventuses,  unsupported  by  a  fact,  or  even 
a  fiction  on  the  part  of  his  brother  historians, 
to^ve  to  the  world  so  daring  and  unblushing 
a&faiehood. 

We  &el  tempted.  In  indtation  of  oontem- 
ChanMJter  of  •Tecum-  porary  writers,  to  make 
■•^  a  ftffther  digresaon  in 

our  namtive,  in  order  to  place  before  the 
reader  the  character  of  Tecuraseth  In  its  pro- 
per light,  especiallyas  no  words  can  be  found 
which  could  be  considered  too  strong  when 
appfied  in  praise  of  this  noble  Indian. 

The  IncGan  warrior  Tecumseth  was  m  the 
forty-fourth  year  of  his  age  when  he  fell. 
"  He  was  of  the  Shawanee  tribe;  five  feet  ten 
inches  h%h,  and,  with  more  than  the  usual 
stoutness,  possessed  all  the  agility  and  perse- 
verance of  the  Indian  character.  His  carriage 
was  dignified;  his  eye  penetrating;  and  his 
countenance,  even  in  death,  betrayed  the  in- 
dications of  a  lofiy  sphrit,  rather  than  of  the 
sterner  cast.  Had  he  not  possessed  a  certain 
austerity  of  manners,  he  could  never  have 
controlled  the  wayward  passions  of  those  who 
followed  him  to  the  battle.  He  was  of  a  silent 
habit,  but  when  his  eloquence  became  roused 
into  action  by  the  reiterated  encroachments 
of  the  Americans,  his  strong  intellect  could 
supply  him  with  a  flow  of  oratory,  that  en* 
abled  him,  as  he  governed  in  the  fields  so  to 
prescribe  in  the  council" 

Those  who  consider  that,  In  all  territorial 
questions,  the  ablest  diplomatists  of  the 
United  States  are  sent  to  negotiate  with  the 
Indians,  will  readily  appreciate  the  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  latter  in  the  death  of  their 
champion. 

"  The  Indians,  in  general,  are  fuU  as  fond  as 
other  savages  of  the  gaudy  decoration  of  their 
persons;  but  Tecumseth  was  an  exception. 
Clothes  and  other  valuable  articles  of  spoil  had 
often  been  his,  yet  be  invariably  wore  a  deer 
skin  coat  and  pantaloons.  He  had  firequently 
levied  subsidies  to  comparatively  a  large 
amount,  yet  he  preserved  little  or  nothing  for 
himself.  It  was  not  wealth,  but  glory,  that 
wafi  TecumsetVs  ruling  passion."  The  re- 
marks which  now  follow,  must  be  taken  as 
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^>plicable  not  to  the  present  but  to  a  past 
generation :— 

"Fatal  daj,  when  a  Christian  people  first 
penetrated  the  forests,  to  teach  the  arts  of 
dTilization  to  the  poor  Indian  I  Till  then, 
water  had  been  his  onlj  beverage,  and  him- 
self and  his  race  possessed  all  the  vigor  of 
hardy  savages.  Now,  no  Indian  opens  his  bpe 
to  the  stream  that  ripples  bj  bis  wigwam, 
while  he  has  a  rag  of  clothes  on  his  back, 
wherewith  to  purchase  rum ;  and  he  and  his 
squaw  and  his  children  wallow  through  the 
day  in  beastly  drunkenness.  Instead  of  the 
sturdy  warrior,  with  a  head  to  plan,  and  an 
arm  to  execute  vengeance  upon  the  oj^ressp 
ors  of  bis  country,  we  behold  the  puny  be- 
sotted wretch,  squatting  in  his  house,  ready 
to  barter  his  country,  his  children,  or  him- 
self^ for  a  few  gulps  of  that  deleterious  com- 
pound, which,  far  more  than  the  arms  of 
the  United  States,  is  hastening  to  extinguish 
all  traces  of  his  name  and  character.  Tecum- 
seth  himself,  in  early  life,  had  been  addicted 
to  intemperance,  but  no  sooner  did  his  judg- 
ment decide  against,  than  his  resolution  en- 
abled him  to  quit,  so  vile  a  habit  Beyond 
one  or  two  glasses  of  wine  he  never  afterwards 
indulged.** 

By  whom  are  the  savages  led  ?  was  the 
question,  for  many  years,  during  the  wars 
between  the  Americans  and  Indians.    The 
name  "Tecumsehl**  was  itself  a  host  on  the 
side  of  the  latter,  and  the  warrior  chief,  while 
he  signalized  himself  in  all,  came  off  victorious 
inmost,  of  the  many  actions  in  which  he  had 
ought  and  bled.    American  editors,  super- 
added to  a  national  dislike  to  the  Indians, 
have  some  special  reasons,  which  we  shall 
develope  presently,  for  blackening  the  char- 
acter of  Tecumseh.    They  say  that  he  neither 
gave  nor  accepted  quarter.    His  inveterate 
hatred  to  the  Americans,  considering  them, 
as  he  did,  to  have  robbed  his  forefathers  of 
their  territory,  render  such  a  proceeding,  in 
a  savage,  not  improbable.    European  history, 
even  of  modem  date,  informs  us  that  the 
civilized  soldier  can  go  into  battle  with  a 
umilar  determination.    Mr.  Thomson  says  of 
Tecumseh,  that,  "when  he  undertook  an  ex- 
pedition, accompanied  by  his  tribe,  he  would 
relinquish  to  them  the  spoil,  though  he  would 
never  yield  the  privilege  of  destroying  the 
victim,"  and  yet  it  was  from  an  American 


publication*  that  we  extracted  the  account  of 
Tecnmseh*s  killing  a  brother  chief,  because 
the  latter  wanted  to  massacre  an  American 
prisoner.  This  trait  in  Tecumseh^s  character 
is  corroborated  by  all  the  British  officers  who 
have  served  with  him. 

That  H  did  not  however  proceed  hom  any 
good  wHl  toward  the  Americans^  was  made 
known,  in  an  extraordinary  raaDner^  at  the 
taking  of  Detroit    After  the  surrender  of  the 
American    troops.    General   Brock    desh^ 
Tecumseh  not  to  allow  &e  Indians  under  him 
to  ill-treat  the  prisoners.  Tecumseh  promptly 
replied,  ^  I  despise  them  too  much  to  meddle 
with  them.**    Nor  is  there  a  ringle  act  of 
violence  charged  to  the  Indians  on  that  oe- 
caeson.    As  a   proper  contrast   to  this  an 
American  writer,t  describing  a  battle  between 
(General  Jackson  and  the  Greek  Indians,  in 
March  1814,  says,  "of  about  one  thousand 
Greeks,  only  ten  of  the  men  are  supposed  to 
have  escaped  with  Uh^  sixteen  of  the  Greeks^ 
who  had  hid  themselves,  were   kilted  the 
morning  after  the  battle.^    The  American 
commander  said,  in  his  despatches  tiuit  he 
was  determined  U  exterminate  the  tribe,  **  <rf' 
course,**  proceeds  the  editor,  "no  quarter  was 
given  except  to  a  few  women  and  children.^* 
Few  officers  m  the  United  States  service 
were  so  able  to  command  in  the  field,  as  this 
famed  Indian  Ghie£    He  was  an  excellent 
judge  of  podtion,  and  not  only  knew,  but 
oould  point  out,  the  localities  of  the  whole 
country  through  which  he  had  passed.    To 
what  extent  he  had  travelled  over  the  western 
part  of  the  American  continent  may  be  con- 
ceived firom  the  well  known  fact,  that  he 
visited  the  Greek  Indians,  m  the  hopes  of 
prevailing  on  them  to  unite  with  their  northern 
brethren,  in  efforts  to  regain  their  country  as 
far  as  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.    His  facility  of 
communicating  the  information  he  had  ao- 
qmredy  was  thus  displayed  before  a  concourse 
of  spectators : — ^Previously  to  General  Brock's 
crossing  over  the  Detroit,  he  asked  Tecmnseb 
what  sort  of  a  country  he  should  have  to  pass 
through,  in  case  of  his  proceeding  farther. 
Tecumseh  taking  a  roll  of  elm  bark,  and 
extending  it  on  the  ground  by  means  of  lour 
stones,  drew  forth  his  scalping  knife,  and. 
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with  the  point,  piesentlj  sketched  upon  the 
berk  a  phm  of  tiie  coontiyy  its  hills,  woods, 
men,  morasses,  and  roads,  a  plan  which  if  it 
wu  not  as  neat  was  for  the  purpose  required 
fuUy  as  intelligible  as  if  Arrowsmith  himself 
had  prepared  it  Pleased  with  this  unexpected 
talent  in  Tecumseh,  also  with  his  having,  bj 
his  characteristic  boldness^  induced  the  In- 
diana, not  of  his  immediate  parfy,  to  cross  the 
Detroiti  prior  to  the  embarkation  of  the 
regulars  and  militia,  General  Brock,  as  sooki 
as  the  business  was  over,  publicly  took  off  his 
Stfh,  and  placed  it  round  the  body  of  the 
chief  Tecumseh  received  the  honor  with 
erident  gratification ;  but,  was  the  next  day, 
seen  without  his  sadu  General  Brock,  fear- 
ing something  had  displeased  the  Indian, 
sent  his  interpreter  for  an  explanation.  The 
latter  soon  returned  with  an  account,  that 
Tecamseh,  not  wishing  to  wear  such  a  mark 
of  distinction,  when  an  older,  and,  as  he  said, 
an  abler,  warrior  was  present,  had  transferred 
the  sash  to  the  Wyandot  chief  Round-head. 
Such  a  man  was  the  unlettered  "savage" 
Tecumseh,  sach  a  man  it  was  on  whose 
mangled  remams  the  Eentnckians  exercised 
their  savage  propensities.  Ingersol  writes, 
*when  his  (Tecumseh's)  body  was  discovered 
after  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  hnatm  as  he 
wu  to  OenercU  Harrison,  and  recognized  from 
other  Indians  among  the  slain,  by  pock  marks^ 
and  a  leg  once  broken  and  set,  pieces  of  his 
skin  were  cut  off  by  some  of  the  Kentucky 
soldiers,  to  be  kept  by  them.''  By  way  of 
excuse  Ingersol  adds,  '*  Indignities  to  the  dead 
are  common  to  every  field  of  battle.  Refined 
military  men,  who  might  condemn  these  Ken- 
tucky spoils  as  barbarous  mementos,  would 
sack  dties,  during  days  of  authorized  horrors 

and  licentiousness,  which  would  prove  that 
war  is  a  ferocious  departure  at  best  from  the 

laws  of  humanity.**  One  writes,  on  the  sub- 
ject, after  describing  the  scalping  ofTecumseh, 
and  the  cutting  of  his  skin  into  narrow  slips 
for  razor  straps,  is  graceless  enough,  in  the 
next  breath,  to  lavish  encomiums  upon  the 
hmanUy  qjf  "  the  Volunteen  of  Kmt/iuhy,'' 
These  are  his  ^ords,  '*  History  can  record  to 
their  honor  that,  not  merely  profeeeing  to  be 
Chrutian  people,  they  gaoe  a  high  example 
tf  Chriitian  tirtuee.  For  evil  they  returned 
noteviL  For  cruelty  they  returned  mercy 
and  protection.**    James,  when  noticmg  this 


paragraph,  observes,  "had  we  taken  up  Dr. 
Smith's  book,  for  the  first  time,  we  should 
have  pronounced  this  an  excellent  piece  of 
hrony."  We  have,  however,  produced  quite 
evidence  enough  to  show  that  whatever 
atrocities  the  Indians  might  have  committed, 
the  Americans,  MAparticipes  criminie,  should 
not  be  the  first  to  cast  stones. 
Before  returning  to  the  Niagara  frontier,  it 

Tnatment  of  W-  ^^  ^^  necessary  to 
aonen.  enter  on  the  subject  of 

the  treatment  of  prisoners,  especially  as  about 
this  time  a  question  arose  which  not  only  af- 
fected the  comfort,  but  was  of  grave  import 
to  the  lives,  of  many  persons  on  both  sides, 
First,  however,  as  to  the  treatment  of  pri- 
soners. 

Could  the  statements  of  American  writers 
be  received,  the  impression  would  be  convey- 
ed, that,  in  losmg  their  liberty,  the  captured 
British  took  leave,  at  the  same  time,  of  all  the 
privations  and  sufferings  incident  to  a  state 
of  warfiure.  A  few  extracts  from  the  narrative 
of  one  of  the  prisoners  taken  at  the  battie  of 
the  Thames  will  show  how  far  this  was  the 
case,  and  whether  more  credit  should  be  al- 
lowed to  American  claims  for  liberal  conduct 
towards  their  prisoners,  than  as  we  have  just 
shown,  in  Tecumseh's  instance,  they  are  en- 
titled to  when  claiming,  for  the  Kentucky 
volunteers,  the  character  of  setting  forth  a 
high  example  of  christian  virtues  and  magnan* 
imity  towards  the  dead, 

«To  describe  the  &tigue  and  privations 
which  we  endured  during  our  tedious  journey 
would  require  time  and  space.  The  rainy 
season  had  already  set  in,  and  scarcely  a 
single  day  passed  by  without  our  being 
literally  wet  to  the  skin.  Our  route  Uiy 
through  an  inhospitable  tract  of  coantry, 
consisting  alternately  of  gloomy  forest  and 
extensive  savannah,  the  latter  often  intersected 
by  streams  fed  from  the  distant  mountains, 
and  swollen  by  the  increasing  rains. 

«  Many  of  the  officers  were  without  great 
coats,  having  been  plundered  of  nearly  every- 
thing, as  weU  by  the  followers  of  the  division, 
as  by  the  enemy  themselves,  and  although 
we  had  a  change  of  linen  left,  during  the 
whole  journey  no  opportunity  was  afforded 
us  of  having  anything  washed,  so  that  in  a 
short  time  many  became  in&cted  with  vermin, 
which  gave  the  finishing  stroke  to  our  cala* 
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mitiea  After  saveiml  weeks  o^  mo^t  tedioug 
tnvelliDg  ihroagh  thia  dmary  segion,  some 
few  traoes  of  ciTilizetion  and  cuhiTtttioo  be^ 
came  perceptible,  and  we  finally  beheld  the 
banks  of  the  Soioto,  overoomei  as  well  may  be 
imagined,  with  the  utmost  lasaitadeu  On  the 
opposite  shore  of  this  small  riTer  stands  the 
town  of  Ohilicothe,  the  termination  of  our 
journey." 

So  far  it  will  be  obserred  tibat  as  e■tnosd^ 
nary  care  was  paid  to  the  comforts  or  eren 
necessaries  of  the  prisoners,  but  a  darker 
scene  has  still  to  be  displayed. 

After  the  battle  of  Queenston  twenty-three 
of  the  prisoners  were  recognised  as  dsserten 
and  British  bom  subjects,  and  were  sent  to 
England,  by  the  oommander-in-chie^  for  their 
trial  as  traitora  The  American  govemment, 
having  been  made  acquainted  with  the  fiict, 
instructed  General  Dearborn  to  pujt  an  equal 
number  of  British  soldiers  into  dose  confine- 
ment as  hostages  for  the  safety  of  the  former. 
In  consequence  of  this  measure,  the  com- 
nUmder  of  the  forces  by  a  general  order  of 
October  27th,  1813,  proclaimed  that  he  had 
recelred  the  commands  of  the  Prince  Regent 
to  put  forty-six  American  officers  and  non- 
commissioned officers  into  close  confinement, 
as  hostages  for  the  twenty  three  soldiers  con- 
fined by  the  American  government 

Qeneral  Order,  Head  quarters,  Montreal — 

October  27th,  1818. 

His  Excellency  the  Qovemor  Qeneral  and 
Commander  of  the  Forces,  having  Ijransmitted 
to  His  Miyesty*s  Ck>veniment  a  letter  from 
Miajor  General  Dearborn,  stating  that  the 
American  Commisswy  of  Prisoners  in  London 
bad  made  it  known  to  his  Government,  that 
twenty-three  soldiers  of  the  Ist,  6th  and  18th 
Regiments  of  United  States  Infantry,  made 
p^ners,  had  been  sent  to  Eugland  and  hdd 
in  close  confinement  as  British  sutjects,  and 
that  Major  General  Dearborn  bad  received  in- 
structions from  his  government,  to  put  into 
close  confinement  twenty-three  British  sol- 
diers, to  be  kept  as  hostages  for  the  safe  keep- 
ing and  restoration  in  exchange  for  the  soldiers 
of  the  United  States,  who  had  been  sent  as 
above  stated  to  England ; — ^in  obedience  to 
which  instructions,  he  had  put  twenty-three 
British  soldiers  into  dose  confinement  to  be 
kept  as  hostages;  and  the  persons  referred  to 


in  Mijor  Genesal  Dearborn's  letter  being  sol* 
dien  serving  in  the  Aoaerican  amy,  taken 
prisoners  at  Queenston,  who.  had  dedamd 
themadvss  to  be  British  bom  subjects,  and 
were  held  in.  custody  in  England  there  to  war 
dergo  ai  legal  triaL 

His  Excellency  the  Commander  of  the 
Forces  has  received  the  commands  of  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  through 
the  Right  Honorable  the  Eart  Batfaurst,  Se- 
cretary of  State,  to  lose  no  time  in  communi- 
cating to  Major  General  Dearborn,  that  he  has 
transmitted  a  copy  of  his  letter,  and  liiat  he  is 
in  consequence  instevoted,  distinctly  to  state 
to  Major  (General  Dearborn,  that  His  Excel- 
lency has  received  the  command  of  His  Boyd 
Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  forthwith  to  put 
in  close  confinement,  forty-six  American  offi- 
cen  and  non-commissioned  officers,  to  be  held 
as  hostages  for  the  safe  keeping  of  'ttie  twenty, 
three  British  soidiers  stated  to  have  been  put 
in  close  confinement  by  order  of  tiie  American 
government 

And  he  is  at  the  same  time  to  apprize  him 
that  if  any  of  the  said  British  soldiers  shall 
suffer  death,  by  reason  that  the  soldiers  now 
under  confinement  in  England  have  been 
found  guilty,  and  thftt  the  known  law,  not 
only  of  Great  Britain,  but  of  every  indepen- 
dent state  under  similar  drcumstances,  has 
been  in  consequence  executed,  he  has  been 
instructed  to  select  out  of  the  American  offi« 
cers  and  non-commissioned  officers  put  into 
confinement  as  many  as  double  the  number 
of  British  soldiers  who  shall  have  been  so  un- 
warrantably put  to  death,  and  cause  sudi 
officers  and  non-commissioned  dOScers  to 
suffer  death  immediately. 

Aod  His  ExcellenfT'  is  further  imrtmcted  to 
notify  to  Mi^r  General  Dearborn  that  the 
commanders  of  His  Mijesty's  armies,  and  fleets 
on  the  coast  of  America  have  received  in- 
structions to  prosecute  the  war  with  unmiti- 
gated severity  against  all  Cities,  Towns,  and 
Villages  belonging  to  the  United  States,  and 
against  the  inhabitants  thoreoi^  if  after  this 
communication  shall  have  been  duly  made  to 
Major  General  Dearborn,  and  a  reasonablo 
time  given  for  its  being  transmitted  to  tho 
American  government,  that  government  shaR 
unhappily  not  be  deterred  from  putting  to 
death  any  of  die  soldiers  wIk)  now  are,  or  wiio 
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mayhtnifUr  be,  lotpi  as  boslagM  far  tbo 
poiposM  fltetod  m  the  kttar  Idool   Vt^ 

GtfMEil  DBUbOBL. 

Hi»  ABoelleiioj'  the  Cominan<kr  of  ibs 

EonM^  ID  aimomoiDi;  to-  the  troaps  the  oom- 

nwuk  oi  Hift  Royel  Highnefla,  the  Prince 

Kigwt^  isooafidentthat  thej  will  feel  aaoMi* 

bK  of  the  peiental  aoMckndtf  w  Wch.  JBeaBoyal 

HighDeflB  haeeriDeed'far  the<profteielion  of  the 

p«raon  and  honor  of  the  Bolifih  setdior*  tbts 

gBooalj  oulmged  in  contempt  ol  juttioav  hxi* 

mamtj,  and  the  Lajir  of  Nation^  in  the  penKma 

of  tirraty^haee  aoldien  placed  in.  dose  oon- 

fiatmeni  *a  hostages  for  an  equal  number  of 

tnitMRi  who.had  been  gniUgrof  tiie  base  and 

nanafairal  orime  of  raising  tiielr  parricidal 

aoDB  against  that  oountiy  which  gave  Uiem. 

birdi,  and  who  have  heea  deUveaed  over  fin: 

^•1  trial  to  the.  jost  laws  of  their  offimded 

otnatcj* 

The  Britishsoldier  wiU  fibel  tiiis  nnnrinDiided. 
oitaage,  added'to  the  galling  insntts and  cmel 
btibarities  ihaA  acei  daily,  wantonly  inflicted 
OQ  many  of  his  onfortonate  comradea»  who. 
iunre  Men  into  the  enemj^'s  hand%  as  ad- 
ditional motiTea  to  eaarite  his  deteimined 
raeolation  never  to  resign  his  liberty  but  with 
luslife,  to  a  foe  so  regasdkss  of  aU  senes  o£ 
honor,  justice  and^e  rights  of  wai^ 

(Signed,)       Snwikiv  B  atmbs, 

Acy't  Gen« 

larly  in  December  the  commander  of  the 

forces  receired  a  communication  from  Ifijor 

Oea  Wflkinaon,  by  Colond^  Macomb,  of  the 

United  States  army,  bearing  a-  flag  of  trooe, 

stating  that  t%e  Government  of  the  United 

States  adhering  nnaltsrahly  to  the  principle 

•od  purpose  dedarad  in  tile  communication 

of  Qeneml  Dearborn  had,  by  way  of  reprisal^ 

ordered  forty- six  British  offioers  iiUio  olose 

confinement.     On  receipt  of  this  commnnica* 

tioD  the  governor  oxdwed  all  American  officers 

^ofiheut  dutmcUon^itf  rank  to  be  immadiatej^y 

pltced  in  close  confinement,  and  in  pursuance 

of  this,  Qenerals  Chandler,  Winchester  and 

Winder  wene  conveyed  from  their  qnarters 

at  Beauport,  to  Qriebec  for  confinement.    At 

the  same    time   the   foUowiog  order  was 

iaroed: — 

General  Order,  Ad)tttant  General's  Office, 

12th  December,  1818. 

His.  ExeelleDcy  the  GovenMNr*ia-Ohief  and 


Conmander  of  the  Forces  has  to  announce  to 
the  tn>op6  under  his  command,  that  he  has 
received  a  communication  firom  Major  Gen. 
Wittdnson,  commanding  a  division  of  Uie  army 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  by  order  o^ 
his  government,  of  whioh  the  following  i» 
•an  eztnct  :-^ 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States 
adhering  unalterably  to  the  principle  and 
purpose  declared  in  the  oommunication  ol 
General  Dearborn  to  you,  on  tiie  sul))ec&  ^ 
the  twenty-three  American  soldiers,  priso(nei» 
of  war,  sent  to  Bnglahd  to  be  tried  as  crimi* 
nals ;  and  the  confinement  of  a  like  nnmber 
of  British  soldiers^  prisoners  of  war,  selected 
to  abide  thefiite  of  the  fanner;  has  in  ccn- 
sequenoe  of  the  step  taken  by  the  BriitiBb 
Government,  as  vow  communicated,  osdered 
forty-six  British  officers  into  close  oonfinef 
ment,  and  that  they  will  not  be  discharyad 
from  their  confinement  until  it  shall  be  known 
that  the  forij-siz  American  officers  snd  non^ 
commissioned  officers  in  question  am  no. 
longer  oonfined." 

It  woidd  be  superfluous  to  use  any  aign* 
ment  to  reiUte  an  assusaption  so  extravagant^ 
unjust,  and  unprecedented,  as  to  deny  the> 
right  of  a^  flree  nation  to  bring  to  legal  trial,  • 
in  a  doe  course  of  law,  her  own  natural  bora 
sulgects  taken  in  the  actual  commission  of  tho 
most  heinous  olfence  that  man  can  commit 
against  has  long,  his  country,  and  his  God ; 
that  oi  raising  bis  parricidal  arm  against  his 
allegiance  to  Ids  oountrymen,  by  leaguing 
with  their  enemies;  a  crime  held  in  such 
abhorrence  by  every  civilized  nation  in 
Bur<9e,  that  summary  deaiii  by  the  law 
Martial  is  its  avowed  reward,  and  is  inflicted 
with  unrelenting  severity  by  France,  the  ally 
of  iihe  United  States.  This  pretension  must 
appear  to  every  unprejudiced  and  upright 
mind  as  iniquitous  and  uqjust,  as  is  the  retail* 
atlon  which  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  adopted,  by  placing  in  dose  con* 
finement  three  and  twenty  British  soldiers,  as 
hostsges  far  an  equal  number  of  infamous 
wretches,  the  unworthy  oflbpring  of  Great 
Britain,  who,  when  drawn  fi^  the  ranks  of 
the  enemy,  solicited  to  be  sufibred  to  expiate- 
their  treason  by  turning  their  arms  against 
their  employera  These  rebehi  have  (with 
the  contempt  tliey  merit)  been  consigned  to. 
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the  infiuny  and  punishment  that  await  them 
ftom  the  just  laws  of  their  ofifended  country, 
while  the  Gorernment  of  the  United  States 
does  not  hlush  to  claim  these  outcast  traitors 
as  their  own,  and  outrage  the  custom  of 
civilized  war,  in  the  persons  of  honourable 
men,  by  placing  them  on  a  par  with  rebels 
and  deserters. 

No  altematire  remains  to  the  commander 
of  the  forces,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  to 
his  king ,  his  country,  and  his  fellow  sddierSi 
bat  to  order  all  the  American  officers,pri8oners 
of  war,  without  exception  of  rank,  to  be 
immediately  placed  in  close  confinement  as 
hostages  for  the  forty-six  British  officers  so 
confined,  by  the  express  command  of  the 
supreme  authority  in  that  country,  until  the 
number  of  forty-six  be  completed,  oyer  and 
above  those  now  in  confinement 

His  Excellency  directs  that  this  general 
order  together  with  that  issued  on  the  27th 
of  October,  be  read  to  the  troops,  that  the 
British  soldier  may  be  sensible  of  the  terms  on 
which  America  has  determined  to  wage  this 
war;  confident  that  he  will  meet  them  with 
proper  spirit  and  indignation;  for  should  he 
become  the  prisoner  of  a  foe  so  regardless 
of  those  laws,  which  for  ages  have  governed 
dvilized  nations  in  war,  he  would  be  doomed 
to  a  rigorous  confinement,  and  that  only  pre- 
paratory to  a  more  savage  scene. 

(Signed,)  Edwajud  Batmbb, 

Adjt-Gen.  North  America. 
We  have  purposely  italicised  the  words, 

without  distinction  <^ 
rank,  as  Ingersol  has  not 
scrupled,  in  his  observalions  on  this  affidr,  to 
endeavour  to  throw  a  false  colouring  over  it, 
and  to  have  recourse  to  misrepresentation. 
He  writes,  '*  when  England  took  her  position 
on  the  dogma  oi  perpetual  aUegianee,  Gens. 
Chandler,  Winder  and  Winchester,  Colonel 
Lewis  and  M^^or  Madison  were  prisoners  <hi 
parole  near  Quebec,  but  not  one  of  the 
superior  officers  was  seized  as  a  hostage.  A 
dogma  originally  applied  only  to  vassals,  never 
enforced  against  lords,  in  the  feudal  ages, 
fifom  whose  dark  codes  it  sprang,  England,  on 
the  ferocious  revival  of  it,  restricted  to  men 
in  humble  stations.  No  American  above  the 
grade  of  captain  was  confined.  In  the  first 
place  this  is  simply  untrue  as  the  three  gene- 
rals just  mentioned  were  removed  firom  their 


Ingenol  on  reprigal* 


parole  at  Beauport  to  Quebec  for  confinement 
Again,  as  to  the  dogma  of  perpetual  alliance, 
it  was  not  the  vindication  of  this  dogma 
which  Great  Britain  at  this  time  desired  to 
assert,  but  the  right  of  punisliing  deserters* 
and  of  establishing  the  point  that  a  men 
forsaking  of  the  British  fiag  and  territory  was 
not  sufficient  to  absolve  from  the  general  law 
of  all^^oe,  or  fix>m  the  military  and  naval 
codes  in  particular,  which,  in  common  witii 
those  of  dl  nations,  awarded  the  punislunent 
of  death  to  deserters  fix>m  either  service. 

Ingersol  is  not  more  happy  when  he  cites 
Moreau,  Bemadotte,  and  Pezzo  de  Borgo,  as 
cases  in  pomt  to  prove  that  fugitives  finom  a 
country  may  honorably  join  in  warfare  against 
that  State.  France  may  be  said  to  have  been 
afflicted  vdth  a  civil  war,  in  the  conducting 
of  which  both  parties  called  in  allies ;  but 
even  during  those  unhappy  times  victimB 
were  not  wanting,  and  Ney's  &te  tells  much 
more  forcibly  against  Ingersol's  position,  than 
Moreau,  Bernadotte,  and  Pozzo  de  Botgo  do 
for  him. 

For  some  time  the  measures  of  the  respec* 
tive  governments  were  carried  out  very  rigid- 
ly, and  many  hardships  were  suffered  by  the 
unfortunate  victims  of  this  attempt,  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  to  force  Great 
Britain  to  consent  tamely  to  regard  the  deser- 
tion of  her  soldiers  and  sailors.  The  final 
settlement  of  this  affair  did  not  take  plaoe  till 
July  1814,  but  we  introduce  it  here  in  order 
to  dose  the  subject  The  whole  correspond- 
ence will  accordingly  be  found  in  our  notesi* 


^General  Order, 

Head  Quarters,  Montreal, 

16th  April,  1814. 

Hia  Ezoelleney  the  Govemor-in-Chief  and  Com- 
mander of  the  Forces,  annoancea  to  the  troops 
under  hia  command,  that  he  was  pleased  to  aano- 
tion  and  confirm,  on  the  16th  inat,  artides  of  a 
convention  entered  into  by  Colonel  Baynea, 
Adjatant-General  ot  the  Foroea,  and  Brigmdier* 
General  Wmder  of  the  army  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  for  the  motaal  release  of  all  piiaoneis 
of  war,hoetage8  or  otherB,with  the  exception  of  the 
forty-six  American  offlcera  and  non-commissioned 
officera  placed  m  dose  confinement  as  hostages, 
in  conformity  to  the  general  order  of  the  27th  of 
October  last,  in  retaliation  for  twenty-three 
British  soldiers,  confined  by  the  GoTomment  of 
the  United  States,  as  hostages  for  twenty-three 
British  bom  subjects,  taken  from  the  ranks  of 
the  enemy,  and  sent  to  England  for  legal  triaL 
•    By  this  agreement  it  is  stipulated  that  all 
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and  will  show  how  both  goTemrnents  gradu- 
ally relixed  their  respectiye  measures  of  reta* 
littioDy  and  introduced  by  degrees  a  less  ter- 
rible and  menacing  state  of  affidrs,  the 
threatened  gibbet  being  remoTed  by  the  tacit 
retirement  of  both  belligerents  from  its  pro- 
posed erection. 
James  has  been  very  severe  on  the  Ameri- 


cans for  the  treatmen  of  their  prisoners,  and 
after  enumerating  a  long  list  of  officers  who 
had  been  thrown  into  prison,  he  asks — *'  Into 
what  prison  ?  The  Penitentiary,  along  with 
forty  convicts,  condemned  for  murder,  rapCf 
forgery,  coining,  burglary,  horse-stealing,  &&' 
James  adds — "Lest  the  reader  should  doubt 
this,  he  will  find  in  the  appendix  Aimished 


prisoDers  of  war  (the  above  mentioned  alone 
excepted)  shall  be  mutnaUy  exchanged,  and 
ddiTered  at  ench  places  as  shall  be  agreed  on, 
irith  all  convenient  eipeditioD,  and  shall  be  de- 
clared, respectively  and  severally,  to  be  released 
and  free  to  carry  arms,  and  serve  on  the  16th 
day  of  May  next,  the  same  as  if  they  had  never 
been  prisoners  of  war :  and  it  has  been  further 
prorided,  ti^t  whatever  balance  shall  appear  on 
the  returns  of  prisoners  of  war,  respectively 
ezehanged  or  given  op  on  parole,  by  either  party 
rinoe  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  the  num- 
ber of  prisoners  for  which  an  equivalent  has  not 
been  retnmed,  shall  be  withheld  from  all  military 
eerrice,  nntU  exchanged. 

It  is  with  proud  satisfaction  that  the  com- 
mander of  the  forces  foels  confident,  that  this 
prorieional  cUnse  can  never  apply  to  the  army 
In  Canada,  from  the  immense  disparity  in  the 
number  and  nmk  of  the  prisoners,  it  has  restored 
to  the  enemy. 

AH  officers,  non^commisaoned  officers,  and 
loldiers,  being  prisoners  of  war,  who  are  not 
prevented  in  consequence  of  their  wounds,  are 
oommanded  to  Join  their  respective  corps  and 
stations  on  the  16th  day  of  May  next,  and  to 
resume  their  military  duties. 

(Signed,)  Bdwasd  Bathis, 

Adjutant-General. 


Qeneral  Order, 
Head  Quarters,  Camp  at  (Thambly. 

July  2nd,  1814. 

Several  officers  of  this  army  having  returned 
from  the  Uidted  States,  where  they  had  been 
held  in  dose  confinement  aa  hostages,  and  having 
on  their  release  signed  a  conditional  parole  con- 
tdnmg  a  pledge  on  their  part,  to  return  to  their 
eaptiTlty  at  the  expiration  of  a  limited  period, 
uoless  prerloualy  exchanged:  His  Excellency 
the  (}oTemor-in-(}hief  and  Oommander  of  the 
Forces,  considering  such  parole  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  a  convention  for  the  ex- 
change of  prisoners  which  was  entered  into  by 
pereons  duly  empowered  for  that  purpose  by  the 
Government  of  the  Unifed  States,  and  His 
Sxeellency  respectively,  and  has  already  been 
carried  into  complete  execution  on  his  part,  and 
has  also  been  in  part  executed  by  the  American 
GoTemment, — ^is  pleased  to  declare  that  all  those 
officers,  whether  of  the  line  of  Militia  are  ab- 
solved from  their  parole,  under  and  by  virtue  of 
the  before  mentioned  convention: — ^that  they 
are  released  and  free  to  serve  as  if  they  had 
never  been  prisoners  of  war,  and  are  all  and 


severally  indnded  in  the  general  order  of  the 
16th  of  April,  directing  all  prisoners  of  war  after 
the  16th  of  May  to  repair  to  their  respective 
corps  and  stations,  and  to  resume  their  military 
duties. 

To  destroy  any  doubts  which  may  by  possibility 
be  entertamed  with  regard  to  the  complete  exe- 
cution of  the  convention  above  mentioned :  to 
satisfy  the  nice  and  Scrupulous  sensibility  with 
which  a  British  sdldier  must  ever  view  and 
examine  an  act,  professing  to  release  him  from 
an  obligation  in  which  lus  honour  is  implicated, 
and  to  remove  every  apprehenidon  from  the 
minds  of  those  who  may  come  within  the  scope  of 
the  present  general  order,Hi8  Excellency  is  pleased 
to  authorize  the  communication  to  the  army 
under  his  command,of  theprindpal  circumstances 
attending  the  commencement,  progress,  and  final 
conclusion  fd  the  convention  to  which  allusion 
has  above  been  made. 

At  the  solicitation  of  the  Cbvecnment  of  the 
United  States,  conveyed  in  a  letter  from  their 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  19th  of  March,  and 
not  less  induced  by  his  anxious  desire  to  alleviate 
the  unnecenary  severity  which  the  system  of 
retaliation  had  introduced  into  the  conduct  of 
this  war,  the  Commander  of  the  Forces  did  not 
hesitate  in  acceding  to  a  proposal  which  seemed 
to  promise  the  attainment  of  an  object  so  desirable. 
In  that  spirit,  and  witii  tnat  view.  His  Excellency 
consented  to  the  exchange  of  Brigadier-Oenend 
Winder,  <a  hostage)  hi  consequence  of  that  officer 
having  been  selected  by  the  Preddent  of  the 
United  States  as  an  agent  vested  with  full  powers 
to  negotiate  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners  of 
war,  as  well  hostages  as  others.  His  Excellency 
was  also  pleased  to  nominate  (yolond  Baynes  as 
an  agent  vested  with  Blmilar  powers,  on  tiie  part 
of  the  British  army. 

The  negotiation  commenced  under  the  most 
favourable  auspices.  The  basis  and  conditions 
of  tiie  convention  being  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  two  officers  above  mentioned,  it  was  agreed 
that  all  prisoners  of  war,  hostages '  or  others 
(with  the  sole  exception  of  the  British  subjects 
taken  from  tiie  ranks  of  the  enemy  and  sent  to 
England  for  legid  trial)  should  be  released  in  con- 
formity to  the  regulations  of  the  cartel,  General 
Whider  pledging  himself  tl^t  his  government 
entertained  the  most  liberal  sentiments^  and  that 
the  great  disparity  of  prisoners,  both  with  respect 
to  rank  and  numbers,  which  the  United  States 
would  receive  and  for  which  they  had  no  equiva- 
lent to  return,  should  be  withhdd  from  serrice 
on  parole,  unA  duly  exchanged. 

This  agreement  was  on  the  point  of  being 
ratified,  when  a  despatch  from  the  American 
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by  the  keeper  of  the  piison,  a  list  of  ooa>vlcts, 
their  crimes  and  sentenceB.''  lir.  Jamea  ao- 
tuallf  gives  an  appendix  showing  the.  nanes 
of  the  Tsrious  prisonen^  and  the  punishment 
awarded  to  each  oflbnoe.  Here  we  are  tempted 
to  digress  for  a  moment  to  show  some  of  the 
adrantages  of  Amertean  law--fi}rinstanQe,  we 
find  that  for  killing  a  wife  bjr  shootwg  her, 


Secretary  oC  State,  dated  WMbibc^on  tiie  S2nd 
March,  was  reoeiTed  bj  Brig.-Gea.  Winder,  and 
waa  Yerbaliy  represented  by  him  to  oonvegr  a 
positive  pvehibition  to  bis  conaenting  to  the 
release  of  the  twenty-three  British  aolcSers  held 
in  confinement  as  hostages  for  the  British  sol^eols 
sent  to  Eneland  for  triid,  onleas  U  was  stipulated 
that  they  also  should  be  released,  and  sent  to  the 
United  States. 

This  proposition  was  instantly  answered  by  a 
note  biformhig  Brigadier43eneral  Winder,  that 
as  a  new  basis  bM  been  snbstitoted  by  the 
Seoretaiy  of  State,  inadmissibla  in  prineiple,  the 
negotiation  was  in  oonsequenee  at  an  end,  and. 
that  his  partial  exchange  as  a  preliminary,  raea- 
sore  was  also  void,  and  of  no  effect  as  emauting 
from  an  aot  which  had,  from  the  conduct  of  the 
pEoponng  party,  become  a  nullity. 

The  introduction  of  this  new  pretensioa  on  the 
part  of  the  QoTemment  of  the  United  Statea  had 
arrested  the  progress  of  the  negotiation,  when  a 
note  from  BrigadierGeneral  Winder  came  (Ko.8) 
which  was  acceded  to  by  Colonel  Baynes  as  the 
basis  of  a  convention  (No.  4^) 

To  ascertain  the  existence  of  the  power  of  final 
ratification  on  the  part  of  Brigadier  Geiieral  Win- 
der tiie  Commander  of  the  Forces  was  pleased  to 
direct,Colonel  Baynes  to  address  to  that  ofiUser 
the  note  (No.  6)  and  although  tho  answer  of  Bri- 
gadier General  Winder,  as  contidned  In  note 
(So.  6)  did  not  completely  accord  with  the  spirit 
of  candor  professed  by  him«  and  manifested  by 
His  Excellency,  neverthelesa  the  fail  construction 
of  it  was  such  as  to  carry  to  hia  mind  the  con- 
viction which  it  must  impress  on  every  honour* 
able  man  who  persoses  it,  that^  Brigadier  General 
Winder  poeaeased  the  power  of  finally  ratifying 
any  new  agreement  for  the  exobaegeof  prisoners, 
into  which  he  might  think  proper  to  enter. 

Under  this  impression  the  Commander  of  the 
Forces  was  pleased  to  deoUre  his  assent  to  the 
immediate  release  and  exchange  of  Brigadier 
General  Winder;  the  negotiation  for  ^e  exohaoge 
of  prisoners  on  tiie  contracted  basis  isiiposed  by 
Brigadier  General  Winder,  was  recommenced, 
apd  tho  conditions  being  arranged,  a  convention 
was  concluded  on  the  loth  April  last,  and  ratified 
by  the  contracting  parties. 

It  is  under  this  convention,  so  begun  and  rati> 
ed,  and  carried  into'effect  acoording  to  the  tenor 
of  it,  with  promptitude  and  good  faith  on  the  part 
of  the  Commander  of  the  Forces,  and  to  which 
no  objection  has  been  specified  by  the  Ameriean 
Government,  in  any  of  their  commnnieations  to 
His  Excellency,  since  the  conclusion  of  it,  but 
which,  on  the  contrary,  must  have  been  accepted, 
siBM  itiias  been  in  part  executed  by  that  (ak>v» 


four  years'  impiifleiimeiit  ia  deemed  anpts 
poaishment,  Irat  that  for  stealing  a  negro,  or 
a  honsa,  tent  and  four  yean  and  alialf  aro  Mt 
.ooBSlderedtQo  severe  a-sentenoe  I 

Jaaiea  ooocHidsa  his  observations  by  ra« 
masking— "Genecai  Shesft  did  not  bebavie 
thus  to  the  American  forces  who  aarrendoDed 
at  tfafl  battle  of  QQeensto%  and  many  wilL  be 


emment,.  that  His  SxceUeacy,  the  Commander 
of  the  Forces,  has  been  pleased  thus  pubtidy  to 
absolve  all  the  offieers  and  others  who  have  le- 
cetttiy-vetumed  ficom  the  United  States  fsom  a 
pan^  which  His  Eroeltoncy  conoeiveeto  be  in'- 
coaslatent  wiih  the  teims  of  that  convention,  and 
whioh  he  considers  to  have  been  exaostsd-  by 
persons  ignorant  of  Itsexistenoe,  or  OBssoooeeiv- 
hig  ita«conditions» 

By  His  Sxcellencyls  Oonunand, 
Edward  Baynes  Adjt  Genera^ 
British  North 


Hontreal,  10th  April,  l€fl4. 


No.  1. 


Colonel  Baynes  has  commnmioated  to  ffis  Sz 
oellency  the  Commander  of  the  Foroea  the  par- 
port  and  extent  of  the  alterations  explained  by 
BrigacRer  Goneral  Winder  to  exist,  between  the 
instrucUons  oi  the  19th  March  addressed  to  Mm 
by  1^  Secretary  of  State,  and  those  of  the  22nd. 
of  the  same  date  received  yesterday,  and  that 
the  omission  of  the  same  in  the  first  copy  was 
owing  to  an  error  in  transcribing  it. 

His  Bxcelleney,  however,  on  reference  to  the 
letter  of  the  Secretary  of  Stote  of  the  10th 
March,  addMSsed  to  hun,  as  it  is  stated,  ''with 
the  view,  and  in  the  sincere  desire  to  restore  to 
the  mildest  practice  of  civilized  nations  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  on  both  sides,"  and  authoris- 
ing Brigadier  General  Winder,  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  Government,  to  conclude  an 
arrangement  which  may  embrace  the  exchange, 
as  well  of  those  held  as  hostages,  as  of  other 
prisoners;  acd  His  Excellency  learning  from 
that  officer  that  his  instructions  fully  comported 
with  the  n&quaUfied  tenor  of  the  proposal  made 
hi  (he  Secretary  of  States^  letter  to  him,  did  not 
heutate  a  moment  in  acoedmg  to  the  arrange 
ments  therein  suggested,  and  was  prepared  to 
waive  just  grounds  which  he  conceUed  he  had  of 
complaint  against  the  (sUivemment  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  subject  of  the  exchange  of  prison- 
ers of  Wai:,  in  the  hopes  of  promoting  an  ar- 
rangement so  desirable  for  the  cause  of  humani- 
ty and  the  houor  of  both  nations ;  and  he  la 
much  disappointed  to  find  his  hopes  frustrated  by 
the  introduction,  at  this  period  of  the  negotia- 
tion, of  a  claim  so  totally  inadmiaaible,  that  had 
the  Secretary  of  State's  letter  home  the  most  dis- 
tant allDsion  to  it,  Hi^  Excellency  would  bava 
felt  himself,  as  he  now  does,  prohibited  from  pro- 
ceeding any  further  on  the  suhject. 

The  BriUah- view  the  confinement  of  twenty- 
three  soldi^s  as  the  firat  act  of  aggreaaion:  for 
tho  undoubted  right  which  evary  Isee  nation  po»> 
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Burprised  that  this  tnodeorihcsrcerefing  Bri- 
tish officers  should  be  reaUted,  not  ait  Ver- 
dun in  FriHice,  but  at  Kentucky  in  the  United 
Stotes,  the  land  of  Hberfy."  We  fbd  the 
names  of  thirty  officers  who  were  crowded 
into  two  small  rooms,  little  lairger  tlian  the 
common  cells  which  were  seven  feet  by  four. 
Comment  on  this  is  unnecessary. 


sesses  of  irrtesHgiititig  and  pnaidiing  the  crimes 
coainitted  by  her  own  natunlbom  subjeots,  in  a 
due  course  of  law,  is  too  sel^rMeiit  to  require  a 
oomment,  nor  ean  it^  by  any  dtstortion  ot  seiifley 
or  Jastlee,  be  eonstmed  into  a  jnst  grouad  lor 
aa  ad  of  ftir  retidiation  exereiaed  on  twenty- 
ftree  British  Soldiers :  the  latter  are  oharaeter- 
iied  by  their  patriottsm  and  loyalty,  the  fenner 
idffmatised  for  their  treason  and  rebellion. 

it  woidd  be  waiMiag  time  to  enter  into  any 
farther  discasslon  on  this  subject.  Ckeat  Britain 
has  saccessfully  maintained  her  natiottal  right, 
unsailied  for  twenty  years  agahist  the  whole 
irortd  coml^ned ;  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
it  is  reserved  for  the  Utiited  States  to  slop  the 
eoorse  of  JusUoe,  and  to  dictate  to  England  what 
procedore  she  Aall  observe  towai^  her  own 
natural  bom  witgeets,  ui  her  own  courts  of  civil 
jodiealBre  arrSsted  in  her  own  territorities  hi 
commission  of  acts  of  treason  and  rebellion. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  as  the  exchange  of 
prisoners  of  War  now  proposed  by  the  United 
States  no  longer  has  the  general  character  that 
was  at  first  propmed,  but  is  specifically  to  rcMore 
^oola  fbr  quota,  k  becomes  en  this  ground,  incum- 
bent on  the  part  of  the  BritiA  Government,  to 
demand  as  a  preleminary  step,  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  about  three  thousand  prisoners  of  war, 
ef  nldeh  Ihe  third  were  of  the  Uidted  Slates* 
regrfar  servibe,  captured  in  Canada  during  the 
flsit  (>ynpaign,  and  given  up  In  good  faHfti  to  the 
TTnited  States,  who  at  tlmt  period,  had  no  Brilish 
pritonera-— and  as  all  subsequent  exchanges  on 
the  part  «f  the  United  States  have  been  aoquft- 
ted  by  an  equivalent  number  of  prisoners  simul- 
tuieoiuly    exchanged,  it  is  insisted   that  the 
AmSffcan  Qovemment  ito  bound  by  honor  and 
jBiOdiMi  to  nrake  full  and  con^lete  satisAwstion 
ftrthe  flOMve  debt,  hi  conformity  to  tiie  14th 
wMto  of  the  cartel,  before  she  can  in  Josttce  re- 
tain, or  ask  an  eqmvident  fhr  a  single  Irtish 
prisbner  now  in  Irer  possession :  and  for  this  pur- 
pose returns  will  be  prepared,  not  only  of  the 
number  efprisMiers  remaining  unexchanged  in 
the  possession  of  either  power,  but  of  those  given 
tote  good  faith  by  the  British  Qovemment  to  the 
tfUteltltateB,andlhrwldChno  retom  has  yet 
baen  made,  ot  satlrfhetion  eflhr«d ;  and  as  H  ap- 
psanvocn-  the  uoouments  new  transmlted,  Hiat 
the  Bnile46l«les  are  adding  to  the  nuttiber  of  pris 
Mert  plaMd  in  reMrafait  as  Hoslnges,  His  Bxcel- 
Isney  to  1#ft  no  tflemati^,  and  li  under  the  Im- 
perioua  neoessify  of  ordering  into  dose  cooAne* 
msBliaMtiie  Amerlean  cAeers  remaining  hi  Ms 
posaesskMi,  not  heretoCare'  ColMldered  as  Hos- 

H  Iha  liMlwctfbaa  af  ttM  UsswHaiy  ^f  fliate 


Bfefo^  entering  on  the  ati^ect  of  (he  im- 
presaon  produced  on  the  centre  division,  by 
the  ititelBjgenoe  of  the  'disaater  which  had 
Of^rwbshned  the  right,  or  noH;hem,  division, 
it  will  be  advisable  to  condnde  the  operetions 
which  were  now  undertaken,  under  Generals 
Wilkinson  and  Hampton,  in  the  Lo  yer  Pro- 
vin<^.    We  may,  however,  notice,  that  not- 


leave  to  the  iflseitetion  vf  Bripdler-General  Win- 
der no  latitude  on  the  subject  of  the  twenty* 
three  BritllAi  soldiers  oonsidered  by  Great  Britain 
as  the  sole  Justorigin  of  the  system  of  retaliation, 
the  further  prosecution  of  this  negotiation,  for 
an  exchange  of  prisonen,  must  be  unavailing,  as 
His  Bzoellency,  although  prepared  to  waive  all 
minor  considerationa,  as  to  meet  the  American 
Government  on  a  fidr  and  liberal  baris,  is  at  the 
same  thne  uni^terably  Una  in  his  determination 
not  to  compromise  In  the  sUghtest  degree,  that 
prindple  of  Justice  and  equity  upon  which  the 
measures  of  his  Government  have  been  framed. 
On  a  former  ocearioD,  Odonel  Baynes  commu- 
nloated.to  Major  Iftdville  that  if  the  prisoners  of 
wsr  in  Oaaada  were  ntol  exchanged  previous  to 
the  airival  of  the  transports  expected  early  in 
the  Sj^rifig,  it  would  become  a  necessary  measure 
to  relieve  the  Canadas  of  that  charge,  and  that 
they  would  be  sent  to  Bngland ;  and  on  the  open- 
tug  of  the  river  navigation,  tiie  prisoners  now  at 
Montreal  win  be  sent  to  Quebec  for  that  purpose. 


(agtted) 


BnwAKD  Batmis, 

Ool.,  and  A^jt  Genend. 


l7o.9. 

Brigadiisr  General  Wbder  "bis  Tecdved  <k>lonel 
Baynes*  note  of  this  momhig,  and  has  read  It 
with  dose  and  profound  attention,  not  without 
considerable  surprise  and  the  deepest  regret-^ 
surprise  because  It  seems  to  have  been  expected 
that  tiie  diacttsdons  depending  between  Colonel 
Baynes  and  himself  were  hi  lact  to  have  settled 
and  aiQusted  a  principal  question  which  will  no 
doubt  occupy  the  Oonflrress  at  Oottenburg — re- 
g^  because  he  fbars  that  the  benefidal  conse- 
quences which  wodd  result  from  making  ex« 
changes,  as  far  as  was  practicable  under  the 
powers  hdd  by  G^ncrd  Wtoder,  sratt  be  defeated 
by  perdsling  hi  tiie  views  hdd  out  by  the  note  of 
Odonel  Baynes  elohanges  whidi  would  restore 
to  liberty  so  many  brave  and  honomble  men  of 
bo^  natlokis,  who  may  otherwtoe  linger  out  a 
teAbns  prcWacted  conBhement,  findly  to  be  ter- 
mihated  by' an  faigloriousdeath,  and  which  beside, 
would  have  left  untouched  in  the  fullest  extent, 
the  pretensions  of  Great  Britahi,  on  the  qnestlcii 
fimm  whence  the  iyMCm  'Of  retdlailon  has  arisen. 

It  appears  to  Brigadier  Generd  Winder,  from 
the  note  of  Ookmd  l^ynea,  that  he  oonddered 
an  exchange  made  under  tfmrestrictton  in  Brlga- 
diir  Gencfd  Winder's  power,  as  an  abandonment 
or  compromising  the  prindple  in  question  by  the 
British  Government— Surely,  if  this  were  the 
case,  as  according  to  Brigadier  Generd  Wfaider^s 
conception ttoeftahily  kmol^  it  wodd  faafre bean 
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withstanding  the  defeat  sustained  in  the  west^ 
the  British  still  retained  undisturbed  posses- 
sion of  Michilimacinac,  and  thereby  preserred 
their  influence,  to  a  very  material  degree,  oyer 
the  Indian  tribes  in  the  west 

General  Harrison  contemplated  the  reduc- 
tion of  this  post,  but  finding  the  season  hr 
adyanced,  and    more  important  operations 


an  abandonment  of  it  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can Gorernment,  if  this  restriction  bad  not  ex- 
isted in  the  power,  and  would  hare  been  an 
extent  of  power  which,  it  is  confidently  bdieved, 
His  Excellency  did  not  expect  would  be  conferred 
on  the  occasion — nor  indeed  ooold  it  be  supposed 
that  a  power  to  treat  relatiye  to  the  a^instment 
of  this  principle  would  have  been  confejred  upon 
a  person  in  the  situation,  and  under  the  drcum- 
Btances  which  Brigadier  General  Winder  was 
when  he  receiTcd  the  power. 

Brigadier  General^  Winder  further  supposes 
that  His  Excellency  had  and  can  have,  in  the  o^ 
dinary  course  of  ^Ings,  no  power  to  settle  and 
adjust  this  question  unless  by  special  delegation, 
and  this  if  known  to  the  Government  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  would  hare  drawn  from  them  a  eor- 
respondent  delegation  of  power  with  a  view  to 
its  adjustment 

But  the  GoTcmment  of  the  United  States  were 
aware  that  His  Excellency  possessed,  as  inciden- 
tal to  his  military  command,  the  power  of  making 
exchanges  relatiye  to  the  prisoners  made  from 
and  by  his  command,  which  did  not  compromit 
the  prmciple  of  the  Britbh  Government  on  this 
point,  and  therefore  hftd  in  view  to  delegate  a 
correspondiog  power  to  Brigadier  General  Winder, 
.  as  it  is  considered  they  have  entirely  done.  ■ 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  con- 
ceived that  a  relinquishment  of  the  twenty-three 
original  hostages  taken  by  them  would  be  com- 
promiting  the  principle  on  their  p^rt,  and  declined 
to  give  a  power  to  this  extent — they,  on  the  con- 
trary, do  not  ask  a  release  of  the  twenty-three 
men  sent  to  England,  because  that  would  be  re- 
llnquishicg  it  on  the  part  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment The  power  to  negotiate  upon  this  ques- 
tion, it  is  presumed,  has  been  delegated  to  the 
commissioners  about  to  assemble  at  Gottenburg. 

But  General  Winder  is  at  a  loss  to  perceive, 
that  because  he  does  not  possess  this  power  a 
negotiation  is  to  stop,  which  could  origmally  only 
have  contemplated,  and  been  expected  to  con- 
template, the  exchange,  as  far  as  could  be  done 
without  broaching  that  question.  And  the  letter 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  His  Excellency,  of 
the  19th  Harch,  and  his  contemporaneous  in- 

.  structions  to  Brigadier  General  Winder,  while 
they  look  to  the  largest  possible  exchange,  yet 
reserve,  and  express  to  do  so,  whole  and  entbe, 
the  right  on  this  system  of  retaliation,  and  he 

.  most  sincerely  believes  hjs  propositions  of  yester- 
day's  date  entirely  attain  this  object  to  both  par- 
ties. 

Brigadier  General  Winder,  conscious  it  would 
b^  useless  to  submit  any  observation  on  the  other 
parts  of  Colonel  Baynes*  note,  as  he  believes 


being  contemplated,  he  postponed  the  moye- 
ment,  especiaUyas  he  argued  that  the  garrison 
of  this  post,  cutoff  from  all  exterior  resources, 
must  necessarily  fiUL  General  Harrison  seems, 
however,  to  haye  lost  sight  of  the  possibility 
of  the  gvriaon  being  supplied  by  way  of 
York,  or,  though  with  more  difficulty,  by  the 
Ottawa  riyer.    All  his  disposable  forces  were 


them  completely  embraced  in  one  of  the  propo- 
sitions of  his  note  of  yesterday,  enUrely  oonfivm- 
able  to  Colonel  Baynes'  wii^es;  and  becaose, 
posseasiDg  no  other  powers  or  instructions  than 
those  already  communicated,  he  supposes  it  more 
important,  at  the  present  moment,  to  obviate  the 
objections  to  proceed  in  the  negotiation,  whidi 
he  flatters  himself  the  foregoing  remarks  wili 
have  a  tendency  to  effect,  and  which  unless  he 
can  effect,  would  be  time  uselessly  ^ent,  as  no 
result  could  flow  from  it. 

BrigMiier  General  Winder  submits  these  re- 
marks in  a  spirit  of  unreserved  candor  and  cor- 
diality, and  without  the  loss  of  a  moment ; — and 
flatters  himself,  that,  viewed  by  Colonel  Baynes 
with  the  same  spirit,  they  will  be  found  entitled 
to  strong  and  conclusive  weight 

(Signed)       Wk.  Wnmss, 

Brig.  Gen.  U.  a  Army. 

Ko.  8. 
Montreal,  April  11th,  1814. 
Brigadier-general  Winder  has  received  Colonel 
Baynes's  note  of  this  morning,  and  has  read  h 
with  the  attention  which  the  subject  of  it  was  cal- 
culate 1  to  awaken,  and  however  much  he  regrets 
that  he  is  not  able  to  accomplish  all  that  he  hoped 
and  wished,  yet  he  is  gratified  m  believing,  that 
much  may  be  accomplished  in  strict  conformity  to 
the  principles  upon  which  his  Excellency  ieeb 
himself  bound  to  act  as  detailed  in  CoL  Baynes^ 
note  of  to-day,  and  also  entbely  within  the  powers 
and  instructions  which  Brigadier-general  Winder 
has  received  and  submitted  firom  his  Government 
Colonel  Baynes*  note  states,  **  that  the  confine- 
ment of  the  twenty-three  American  officers,  and 
an  equal  number  of  non-commissioned  ofltors,  is 
considered  as  the  first  stage  of  retaliation,  on  the 
part  of  the  British  Government,  and  will  be  p«>- 
severed  in  so  long  as  the  twenty-three  soldien, 
for  which  they  are  held  as  hostages,  are  k^t  in 
confinement^  and  cannot  be  affected  by  any  ex- 
change that  does  not  emancipate  the  twenty- 
three  British  soldiers." 

WhatBrig.-gen,  Winder  imiposee,  therefore,  in 
entire  conformity  to  this  principle  is,  thatihe  Bri- 
tish officers  put  into  confinement  in  retaliation 
for  the  confinisment  of  the  above  forty-six  Ame- 
rican officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  shafl 
be  released  and  exchanged  to  such  an  extent  as 
an  equivalent  value  ai  American  offieers  confined 
in  retaliation  for  them,  or  who  may  be  prisoners 
of  war,  other  than  the  aboYe  forty-six,  shall  be 
released  and  exchanged. 

Brigadier-General  Wmder,  in  his  note  of  the 
9th,  made  his  prspositfon  ss  otensiye  ss  he  was 
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therefore  mored  firom  the  head  of  Lake  Erie 
to  Boflklo,  whence  they  were  forwarded  to  the 
Kiagara  district,  to  Join  the  expedition  con- 
templated aguDst  the  Lower  Province,  and  in 
part  to  snpplj  the  detachmenta  which  had 
been  already  drafted  from  that  district,and  con 
vejed  to  Sackett*8  Barbor  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 


tOowedf  bat  oonaidered  at  the  same  time,  that  i( 
in  its  whole  extent,  it  vaB  not  acceptable  to  his 
£zeelIdDcj  he  would  hold  himself  ready  to  em- 
bnee  any  modification  of  them,  which  might  be 
more  toceptable,  and  within  Brigadier-general 
Winder's  power. 

This  proposition  appearing  to  Brigadier-general 
Winder  to  be  so  entirely  within  the  principles 
contained  in  Gol.  Baynes*  note,  he  feela  the  most 
•anguine  assurance  of  its  acceptance,  and,  without 
encumbering  it  with  anything  else^  he  hastens  to 
rabmit  it  without  delay. 


(Signed)       Wx.  Windxb, 

Brig.  Gen.  U.  S.  Army. 


Na  4. 


Head  Quarters,  Montreal, 
Adijutant  General's  Office, 

April  18th,  1814. 

Colonel  Baynes  has  to  acknowledge  Brigadier- 
general  Winder's  note  of  the  11th  Instant,  and  is 
commanded  to  acquaint  him,  that  the  commander 
of  the  forces  consents  to  an  exchange  of  hostages, 
and  all  others,  prisoners  of  war  in  conformity  to 
the  scale  of  the  cartel,  under  the  prerious  stipu- 
Uted  conditions  recited  in  his  note,  tIz. — That 
the  twenty-three  British  soldiers  first  confined  as 
hostages,  and  the  forty-six  American  officers  and 
non-commissioned  officers  confined  as  hostaees, 
in  retaliation  for  the  same,  remain  untouched 
and  be  not  included  in  the  present  proposed  ex- 
change. 

It  appearing  that  the  American  GoTemment 
sssert  to  hare  placed  seventy- seven  British  offic- 
ers in  confinement  as  hostages,  and  the  right  to 
retaliate  in  an  equal  number,  being  assumed  by 
the  commander  of  the  forces,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  place  thirty-one  .^^^^i^^^i^  officers  in 
simiUr  restraint,  in  order  to  hold  seventy-seven 
to  restore  in  exchange ;  but  to  avoid  the  perform- 
ance of  so  unpleasant  a  task,  it  is  proposed  Uiat 
it  be  taken  for  granted  that  this  further  act  of 
■  retaliation  has  l^en  carried  into  effect,  and  that 
the  number  of  hostages  on  both  sides,  behig 
equal  hi  number,  amounting  to  seventy-seven,  are 
declared  released  as  hostages,  and  placed  on  the 
feeting  of  ordhiary  prisoners  of  war,  to  be  ex- 
changed as  sQch,  in  confbrmity  to  the  carteL 

That  this  measure  take  place  immediately  in 
Qoebeo,  and  with  the  least  possible  delay  in  the 
United  States  and  HaHfaz. 

The  ezobange  contemplated,  is  to  indnde  every 
indiTidiial  held  as  a  prisoner  of  war  eonneeted 


American  Policy* 


It  had  been  the  settled  plan  of  the  American 

Government  from  the 
commencement  of  the 
war,  to  make  a  dedsive  attack  on  the 
Lower  Province.  We  gather  this  from 
the  correspondence  between  the  officers  in 
conunand,  and  the  bnroau  of  war  at  Washing, 
ton,  and  we  shall  proceed  to  ahow  how  this 


with  the  army  of  British  North  America, 
mendng  from  the  first  act  of  hostilities  on  either 
side,  excepting  only  twenty-three  British  soldiers, 
and  the  forty-six  American  officers  and  non-com- 
missioned officers  to  be  reserved  as  hostages;  it 
being  further  stipulated  that  the  last-mentioned 
forty-six  will  be  placed  on  the  footing  of  ordinary 
prisoners  of  war,  and  exchanged  as  such  when- 
ever the  twenty-three  British  soldiers  are  so  re- 
leased or  delivered  over  for  exchange. 

The  details  contained  in  Brigadier-general 
Winder^s  note  of  the  9th  instant  are  accepted  of, 
as  forming  the  outline  for  a  mutual  arrangement 
for  carrying  the  exchange  into  effect. 

(Signed)       Edwaed  Batvis, 

A^'utant-general,  B.K.A. 


Ko.  6. 


Head  Qoarters,  Kontreal, 
A<yutant  General's  Office, 

April  12th,  18U. 

Colonel  Baynes  hss  to  acknowledge  Brigadier- 
general  Winder's  note  of  the  llch  instant,  and  is 
commanded  to  acquaint  him,  that  the  commander 
of  the  forces  has  no  objection  to  the  prindple 
upon  which  his  exchange  is  proposed  by  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  as  a  preliminary  measure  to  hia 
entering  upon  the  proposed  negotiation,  provided 
that  the  basis  upon  which  that  neeotiaUon  is  to 
be  conducted.  Is  in  its  principle  admissible,  and 
holds  out  a  fair  and  a  reasonable  prospect  of  pro- 
dudng  the  desired  end. 

His  Excellency  considered  the  proposal  as  stat- 
ed m  the  Secretary  of  State's  letter  of  19th  Mardi 
as  eoming  under  that  description,  and  the  accom- 
panying letter  of  instructions  of  the  same  date, 
comporting  with  the  same,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
grant  his  consent  to  the  proposed  exchange  of 
Brigadier-general  Winder,  as  a  proper  pre- 
liminary measure ;  but  a  subsequent  commu- 
nication from  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States, 
being  received  by  Brigadier-general  Winder,  and 
represented  by  him  to  have  been  introduced  into 
the  first  instructions,  alteijations  in  themselves 
inadmlsdble  in  prindple,  and  that  the  same  had 
been  omitted  by  error  in  transcribing  the  first 
copy,  and  were  therefore  to  be  considered  as 
fbnning  the  text  and  spirit  of  the  propodtlon. 
The  commander  of  the  forces  considered  iiimselC 
absolved  from  his  assent  to  a  document  which 
had,  from  the  act  of  the  proposing  party,  become 
a  nnllity ;  and  thereby  cancelling  wliatever  might 
have  emanated  from  it,  and  that  he  was  at  liberty 


no 


mSTORT  Of  TflS  WAR  t^  l€lfi. 


detBRulomiioti  was  <aaiM  mit-'^-the^Mioe  em- 
I^oyod,  the  hkit  vhicte  attended  the  attemptt 
•nd  the  cacuws  which  Ud  to  the  entire  failure 
6f  a  fioheme,  deliherately  planned,  loD^chflriBh- 
ed  as  one  of  tiie  certain  mcaas  of  reducing 
the  Canadas,  and  undertaken  with  ererj 
aocompanimeDt  of  foree,  that  it  was  in  the 
power  of  the  Amerioan  Ckyremment  to  im- 
part to  it 


to  rerert  to  the  alternatiTe  fioggeeted  hi  'die  Se- 
cretary of  State's  first  letter,  and  r^ect  the  pn>- 
poeal  in  toto. 

Colonel  Baynes  is  directed  to  inform  Brigadier 
General  Winder,  that  it  is  not  Has  £zoeUencj*s 
intention  to  sancUon  any  partisl  exchanse,  except 
for  the  express  purpose  stated  in  the  Secretary 
of  State's  letter,  with  which  he  thinks  it  highly 
expedient  and  proper  to  comply,  hut  he  must  re- 
quire from  that  officer  a  most  direct  and  nn* 
equiTocal  assurance,  that  he  is  ou^Aomwf  to  tr^ai 
and  ratify^  viithout  further  retervatum,  on  the 
part  of  hu  govemmenL  a  negotiation  on  the  prln* 
dpies  stated  in  Ookmei  Baynes'  note  of  the  11th 
and  12th,  and  in  Qeneral  Winder's  note  of  the 
11th  instant— in  which  case  his  exchange  will  be 
declared  fuU  and  complete. 

Brigadier  General  Winder  will  excuse  this 
demand  which  has  become  necessary  from  the 
doubts  which  he  has  UsomM  eieated,  as  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  restriction  reoently 
placed  upon  him  by  his  gorernment, 

(Signed,)       Edwasd  Bathu, 

Adjt.  Gen.  B.  H«  A. 


Nb.«. 


MeatNal,  Aptfl  ISth^  ISU^ 

Biigadier  General  Winder  Tery  much  regrets 
that  he  should  hare  fidled  in  commuidcatlng  to 
Colonel  Baynes  in  the  last  interriew,  the  extent 
of  the  powers  communicated  to  hun  with  requisite 
precision. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Brigadier  General 
Winder  to  hate  stated,  that  his  powers  extended 
without  restriction,  to  propose  and  asree  to  an 
exchange  of  all  British  Prisoners  of  War  taken 
from  the  command  of  Sir  George  PrcTost,  except 
the  twenty-three  men  put  into  confinement  in 
retaliation  lor  the  twentT-three  men  sent  to 
England,  to  which  extent  he  now  assures  Colonel 
Baynes  his  powers  extend,  embracing  all  the 
Bukjects  contamed  in  Colonel  Baynes'  notes  of 
the  II th  and  1 2th,  and  Brigadier  General  Wbder's 
^thellth. 

As  it  was  not  the  UiteiitieiL  of  Brigadfer  Genend 
Winder  l^t  his  Sxodlettcy  should  hate  the  least 
•qmstioB  as  to  the  exteat  trf^hls  powers^  heeannet 
bat  feel  moE^edy  thatan  idea  ^onld  iMfe  l>eeo 
enteftained  for  a  moment  that  he  iatesdedto 
render  them  in  the  least  degree  doabtfol,  and  he 
«rasti«hlB  afowftl  iHtt  reai«v«  all  «Mh  inpns* 


It  had  been  decided  tfaftt  tfae  attaok  shodd 
be  ttiade  frstti  two  points,  'from  Ibe  east 
under  General  Bampta>n,  with  perhaps,  the 
in<Mt  efficient  dtrtsion  tlmt  hid  as  yet  taken 
the  field  dsring^e  whr;  snd  from  tfie  weit^ 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  com* 
maodoMn  chie(  Geneml  Wilkinson. 


sioos,  ano  enaue  fjoionei  xyaynes  aaw  Mmseu, 
upon  the  ad||u8tment  of  Brindier  General  Windei's 
exchange,  to  proceed  without  delay  to  the  ar- 
rangement. 

(Signed,)  Wm.  Wmna, 

Brig.  Gen.,  XT.  S.  Army, 


C^eral  Order,  AcQutant  General's  Office, 

Head  Quarters,  Montreal, 

July  18th,  1814. 

His  Excellency  the  Commander  of  the  Forces 
announces  to  the  troops  under  his  command,  that 
having  at  the  iuTitation  of  the  American  gorem* 
ment,  deputed  Colonel  Baynes,  Adjutant  Gomenil, 
ahd  Lieutenant  Colonel  Brenton,  ProTm<»al  Aide- 
de-camp,  to  meet  on  Thursday  last  at  Ohamplain. 
Colonel  Lear,  late  Consul  General  of  the  United 
States  at  Algiers — ^for  the  purpose  of  reoonsider- 
ina  the  convention  for  the  exdiange  of  priscneES 
wuch  had  been  entered  into  on  the  I5th  of 
April  last,  between  Colonel  Baynes  and  Brigadier 
General  Winder;  and  <^  remoTing  whateTer  ob- 
jections might  be  made  to  the  due  execution 
of  it :— «iid  the  said  meetmg  hsTinf  taken  place 
accordingly,  all  objections  to  the  said  oonyention 
were  then,  and  there,  completely  removed ;  and 
the  same  was,  on  the  16th  instant,  fully  and  defi- 
mtively  ratified  by  Colonel  Lear,  on  ttie  part  of 
the  United  States ;  (he  having  full  power  for  that 
purpose)  with  a  supplemental  clause,  by  which 
the  twenty-three  Bntish  soldiers,  and  the  for^ 
six  American  offlcefrs,  the  hostages  mentioned  m 
the  first  article  of  the  said  eouvention,  are  de- 
clued  to  be  included  in  that  convention,  and  are 
to  be  rtieaSed  and  etcltenged,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  other  prisoners  of  War,  mentlened  in  tlw 
same  arttdes,  notwithstandhig  the  exoeptfon  to 
them  therein  contained  ;-HUid  His  Exceoeney  k 
pleased  hereby  to  direct  that  tiiis  General  Ordte 
be  considered  in  exphotation  and  tonfirndatioii  of 
the  said  General  Chders  issued  on  the  16th  and 
^d  July,  1814. 

EnWiLBD  BatMbS, 

A4it^asib  H.  JU 


^m 


JtA. 


iSialall  pelsons  are  equal  in  the  eyM  oC^be 

lAW>^^or  else  how  eosMS  it  then  ''the   Inagssl 
purSe"  genetaUy  wins? 

that  the  law  i^eegsfaos  a»diBthicthm  badnoau 
liehand  poor ;  When  a  rich  man  can  divitteo  Us 
wife  by  paying  a  couple  of  thoMsnd  pettnda^  mad 
apooTiraim  cannot  ebtiia>dif  awe  wilhouS^giBii^c 
lo^hoTwschbeuMl 


MARCH. 


sa 


MARCH. 

Thore  is  »  stir  ibroiid  in  euih  «nd  flky. 
The  biuy  clouds,  now  maddliiiK  cow  dlspenliig. 
Seem  with  %\m  windy  menengera  oonvening. 
The  landscape  is  alive;  the  shadows  fly, 
Couned  o'er  the  uphuids  by  the  hunter  breese; 
The  shifting  lights  are  oolour'd  to  the  eye. 
Clothing  with  aiiparent  warmth  the  soenety- 

AcooKDiHO  to  the  artificial  Bab-di^iBton  of  tbo 
jear,  the  Konth  of  March  should  mark  the 
departure  of  winter  and  the  opening  of  spring. 
With  thb  month,  "the  moesy  banks,  balmy  airs, 
Toicea  of  birds,  and  early  and  delicious  flowers,** 
so  graphically  described  by  poets,  should  approach 
to  gladden  as.  In  our  Oanadian  climate,  however, 
this  month  can  only  be  viewed  as  a  season  of 
promise,  and  the  most  superficial  observer  of  the 
signs,that  are  "abroad  in  earth  and  sky, "must  find 
eridences  to  convict  the  poets,  who  have  indulged 
in  these  rhapsodies  on  the  beauties  of  this  monCb, 
of  selMelusion. 

The  glowing  pictures  of  mildness  and  beauty 
which  these  same  poets  have  expended  on  Feb- 
ruary and  March  will  be  found,  when  applied  to 
our  cUmate,  almost  an  exaggeration  if  applied  to 
tfty,  andThomsons^s  fines,  when  he  apostrophises 
qtring,  are  much  more  descriptive  of  the  sunshine 
d  the  end  of  May. 

Ak»g  tlieae  Unshing  bordsra  bright  with  dew. 
And  in  yon  mingled  wilderness  of  flowers, 
Mi^handed  spring  luboioms  every  grace, 
Throws  Qdrt  tlie  snow-drop  and  the  eroonsilrstb 
The  dalqr.  primroae,  violet  daridy  bluObe 
And  polyanthas  of  unnumbered  dyeo> 

These  linea  of  the  poet  contrast  very  uD&vor- 
aUy  with  the  stem  realities  of  a  monUi  which  but 
too  often  bofrowB  keen  fronts,  with  equally  sudden 
floods^  firom  winter.  The  truth  is  that  poets  have 
oither  seen,  in  **  Fancy's  glass,**  these  pictures, 
or  have  drawn  in  inspiration  when  tasting  the 
dslighto  of  an  Italian  spring. 

Beneath  the  sonny  skj  of  Italy,  the  opening 
season  of  the  year  presents  snoh  delights  in 
temperate  breeses,  bright  blue  skies,  deUoately 
perfumed  flowers,  lacking  the  overpowering  odour 
imparted  by  the  heats  of  June,  as  warrant  the 
moot  brightly  tinted  description,  but  with  os  the 
winds  of  March,  which  come  careering  over  our 
flelda,  are  suggestive  of  hope  rather  than  of 
reaficatkm,  and  tiio^  to  the  Idle,  the  unobservant, 
end  the  unthinking,  the  general  fiuM  of  nature 
seems  unchanged,  yet  to  the  eye  that  '*  can  see 
Othello's  visage  in  his  mind** there  hrks  the 
promise  of  beauty  and  brightness,  covered  indeed 
but  not  entirely  unobservable.  In  this  month, 
too^  the  earth  first  becomes  soft  and  traetaMe,* 

TOU  IT. 


and  yielde  to  the  kind  constrahtt  that  calla  upon 
it  to  teem  with  new  life,  that  it  may  receive  into 
its  bosom  the  germs  of  that  creation  which,  bom 
with  the  spring,  shall  mn  its  race  rejoicing  into 
the  lap  of  summer,  and  yield  op  Its  sweet  breath, 
a  willing  incense,  at  the  shrine  of  nature. 

Howitt,  in  his  book  of  the  seasons,  draws  a 
much  more  trathful  picture,  but  even  his  descrip- 
tion, though  strictly  suitable  to  an  Bnglish,  is 
somewhat  overdrawn  when  applied  to  our,  dimate. 

*' March  is  a  rude,  and  sometimes  boisterous 
month,  possessing  many  of  the  characteristics  of 
winter,  yet  awakening  sensations  more  delicious 
than  the  two  following  spring  months,  for  it  gives 
us  the  first  aunouncement  and  taste  ot  spring. 
What  can  equal  the  delight  of  our  hearts  at  the 
very  first  glimpse  of  spring—the  first  springing 
of  bods  and  green  herbs  f  It  is  like  a  new  life 
infused  into  our  bosoms.  A  spirit  of  tenderness. 
A  burst  of  freshness  and  luxury  of  feeling  possesses 
us;  and  though  fifty  springs  have  broken  upon 
us,  their  joy,  unlike  many  joys  of  tune,  Is  not  an 
atom  impaired.** 

This  last  observation  of  Howitt*s  Is  stricdy 
true;  each  successive  spring  sees  the  lover  of 
nature,  who  studies  the  great  book  which  it 
unfolds  to  his  enquiring  eye,  discovering  new 
beauties,  and  the  more  curious  his  enquiry,  the 
more  certain  is  he  to  find  new  force  and  fitness 
In  some  of  the  most  remarkable  expressions  which 
Scripture  contains. 

We  know  not  the  name  of  the  writer  of  the 
following  passage,  the  reader  wiU,  however  find 
it  beautifully  applicable  :— 

"  Hence  the  beauty  of  the  Idea  of  the  resurrec- 
tion as  typified  in  the  quickenme  seed,  and  of  our 
risen  Saviour  as  the  firsi-finiits  of  them  that  slept. 
It  was  with  this  transformation  in  his  mind — ^inci- 
dent to  the  vital  processes  of  vegetable  life  occur- 
ring on  each  returning  spring— that  the  Apostle- 
exclaimed,  when  writing  to  Corinth— "That 
which  thou  sowest  is  not  quickened,  except  it 
die ;  and  that  which  thou  sowest,  thou  sowest  not 
that  which  shall  be,  but  bare  grain ;  but  God: 
giveth  It  a  body  as  It  hath  pleased  Him,  and  to 
every  seed  its  own  body.  So  also  Is  the  reeur^ 
rection  of  the  dead.  It  is  sown  in  corruption ;  it 
is  raised  in  incorruption ;  it  is  sown  in  dishonour ; 
it  is  raised  in  glory ;  It  is  sown  in  weakness ;  it  la 
raised  in  power ;  It  is  sown  a  natural  body ;  H  Is 
raised  a  spiritual  body.**  Tliis  is  not  the  mere 
language  of  fimcifiil  illustration,  but  an  argument 
derived  from  the  ordinary  processes  of  the  lower 
forms  ot  life,  to  demonstrate  that  new  spring-time 
and  future  harvest^  anticipated  by  the  believer  as 
a  change,  to  which  the  death  of  the  natural  bo^T 
is  as  essential  as  the  change  that  takes  place  on 
the  quickening  seed, — which,  except  tt  die,  canr 
not  spring  up  and  partake  In  the  annual  resor- 
reotkm  of  the  opening  year.  ' 


!MB 


FBEDEBICTON,  N£W  BRUNSWICK. 


FAEDfiBIOTOK*  NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

Xhu  is  headquarterB  of  th«  tbriying  proTinoe  of 
New  Branftwick>*a  neat,  clean,  and  healthy  look- 
ing town  on  the  western  bank  of  the  St.  John 
rirer,  eome  eighty  milea  inland..  Till  1845,  it 
was  only  known  in  our  geographical  charts  and 
maps  as  a  town ;  but  on  the  designation  of  Buhop 
Medley,  the  first  diocesan  of  the  prorince.  Her 
Miyesty  the  Queen  was  pleased  to  call  it  the  Citt 
OP  Fbedehicton,  whereupon  the  act  of  incorpo- 
ration was  obtained  at  the  following  ses»on  of 
Parliament,  and  since  that  jear  it  has  been  go- 
verned by  a  mayor,  aldermen,  and  commocalty. 
It  is  at  least  an  ecclesiastical  city,  being  the  seat 
of  the  bishop,  and  now  ornamented  by  one  of  the 
▼ery  handsomest  of  our  colonial  cathedrals. 

It  is  also  the  seat  of  government,  and  heuce  of 
the  governor  aa  well  as  a  great  number  of  the 
officers  of  the  crown ;  and  as  a  place  of  com- 
merce it  is  thririQg.  The  leading  cliaracteristio 
uf  its  merchants  is  hospitality — with  an  instinc- 
tive pride  (common  on  this  continent)  in  the 
growing  prosperity  of  their  young  city.  This  is 
natural,  for  our  merchants  are  the  architects  of 
our  cides.  The  merchant  makes  the  city — the 
eity  does  not  make  him. 

During  the  session  of  Parliament,  the  Freder- 
ietonians,  enjoy  themselves  by  partying^  balling, 
sleigh  driving^  &c.,  and  their  ambition  seems  to 
be  wild  while  competing  the  honor  of  excelling 
each  other  in  acts  of  attention  to  the  M.  P.s  and 
the  H0RORABLI8  who,  for  two  or  three  months 
eaeb  year  assemble  in  their  goodly  city  to  trans- 
act the  business  of  the  country. 

In  and  around  the  city  of  Frederioton  are  seme 
very  fine  publio  and  private  buildings  and  resi- 
dences;—of  the  former  we  may  mention  the 
English  Cathedral  and  St.  Anne^s  Chapel,  both  built 
aeoording  to  the  most  approved  phins  of  modem 
ecclesiastical  architecture.  The  Methodist  chapel, 
recently  re-built  after  a  conflagration,  is  a  very 
handsome  structure.  King's  College,sittiug  on  the 
kiU  sidO)  looks  down  from  Parnassus  upon  the 
groveUtng  money  grubs  who  are  rafting  and 
liewing  and  stream  drivmg  below,  with  a  sort  of 
literary  frown,  as  though  it  would  say,  '*Send 
yqi^r  son^  with  oaps  and  gowns,  up  hither.** 

Of  the  private  residenoea,  we  have  noticed 
with  pecqlfar  delight  that  of  the  Honorable  Judge 
WUmoK  that  of  the  Honorable  Judge  Street,  and 
tbe  ootlage  of  the  Lord  Bishop,  both  of  the  latter 
Immtifttily  sitaated  on  the  ridge  of  hiUs  that  nuis 
along  ike  S.  8.  W.  of  the  city,  and  seeming  like 
one  of  natjare*4 protections  and  best  bulwarks.  The 
Vrow  of  the  aloresaicl  hlU  is  caloiilatA4  to  alEord 


building  accommodation  for  the  retiring  mer^ 
chants  of  a  city  as  ktrge  as  New  York.  And  as 
the  business  of  Fredericton  increases,  the  citj 
will  foroe  its  way  up  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
which  will  be  the  case  within  half  a  oentury,  and 
Fredericton  will  then  be  one  of  the  handaomest 
cities  in  the  British  colonies. 

Three  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
reside  here;  two  of  whom  are  natives  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  one  an  Englishman  by  birth  and  pro- 
fessioDal  education. 

Of  the  former  two,  one  seems  rather  a  yoong 
man,  though  his  face  indicates  close  application 
and  the  juvenile  wrinkle— accompanied  by  other 
traces  of  thought,  gives  proof  abundant  that  Mr. 
Justice  Wilmot  is  no  idler. 

This  gentleman  is  a  tall,  thin,  handsome  mas, 
quick  in  his  gait,  with  a  very  intelligent  expres- 
sion of  face  and  a  brilliant  intellect  flashiag 
through  a  very  dark  and  piercing  eye..  He  is  a 
most  benevolent  man,  full  of  large  hearted  gene- 
rosity, and  has  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  borne  the 
reputation  of  being  a  decidedly  pious  man.  Hia 
history  as  a  politician  is  almost  unparalleled  in 
the  annals  of  either  imperial  or  colonial  legisla- 
tion. At  nineteen  he  was  elected  by  a  show  of 
hands  to  represent  his  native  county  (Sunbuiy) 
in  the  Parliament  of  New  Brunswick.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-two  he  was  one  of  a  diplomatic  depu- 
tation sent  home  to  negotiate  with  the  Downing- 
Street  authorities,  a  question  affecting  our  inter- 
national commerce  with  the  adjoining  republic, 
and  the  youthful  appearance  of  the  yoimg  diplo- 
matist surprised  some  of  the  imperial  gentlemen 
with  official  wigs  and  gowna  in  London ;  bat  his 
briUiant  intellect,  his  thorough  cemprebeaaioB  ef 
the  great  qnestkMiB  involved  in  the  velattODS  ef 
the  colonies  to  the  United  Statea,  aoiiiriBed  thesn 
far  more ;  and  the  late  Lord  Glenelg  took  sadi « 
fknoy  to  the  juvenile  poUtieian,  that  he  seooai- 
mended  the  government  to  give  him  the  flitt 
situation  under  the  crown  that  waa  worth  hia  ae- 
eeptanoe.  It  is  a  pity  he  has  retired  from  pnhlie 
hfe,  as  the  coontry  needs  his  talenta,  yet  be  iaiin 
honor  and  an  ornament  to  the  British  beno^ 

In  point  of  emoluanent  the  Judgea  of  the  Pre- 
vinee  of  New  Brunswick  are  not  aa  w%U  off  a> 
tihoae  In  Canada,  whilat  they  have  li^iyaa  mt^ 
to  do* 

The  parliament  biddings  -wn  wwfj  haadw^b 
and  coBstmcted  d  Umods  of  the  TonmtQlwiiHt; 
but  naade  of  wood  and  stone  inatead  of  bfisk* 
Attaohed  to  the  parliament  hoqsea  is  a  rmif 
ezoellent  library,  over  which  a  moat  obliigiiv  iittle 
man  presides,  who  seems  foD4  of  a  chat  with  * 
atmngaT)  and  as  fond  of  a  ^ipchj  bpt  1^  i** 
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dean  and  a  hospitoble  saaffer,  not  like  loine  speakfl  fieosibly  and  calmly,  and  aeems  to  knov 


who  Bomeiimea  almoat  duat  your  eyea  with  the 
naff,  and  thea  throat  their  muU  into  the  poach 
withoot  evea  aakiag  you  whether  yon  have  a  nose 
on  year  fiue. 

Daring  my  acjoam  in  thia  apartaaenti  I  law 
WTaral  of  the  leadiQg  men  of  Head  Qoartera 
pusiog  aod  repassing.  Among  the  reat,  the  Lord 
Bishop  Kedley,  tbeVeaerable  archdeacon  Coster, 
^neither  of  whom  la  old,  perhapa  fifty  to  fifty- 
fire  each.  Mr.  Justice  Parker  and  his  brother,  the 
Muter  of  the  Bolls,  both  very  noble  and  fine 
looking  men — with  Mr.  Juatice  Street^a  atout, 
well  built,  and  ahrewd  looking  man,  brother 
to  the  Attorney  General — both  of  whom  aeem  to 
possess  unbending  firmness  and  masculine  integ- 
ntf  of  pvpoae.  Also  the  Chief  Justice,  (Hon. 
Mr.  Carter^  a  very  aooompUshed  aeholar  «iid,  it 
IS  behered,  a  vecy  sound  lawyer. 

As  I  purpoae  now  to  record  a  few  notes  of  my 
visit  to  the  Upper  and  Lower  Housea  of  Parlia- 
■ent,  I  fliiiat  dose  my  preliminaries,  aad  begin 
with  the  Legialatire  Coundl ;  some  of  the  Coon- 
leOors  of  which  I  shall  notice  ia  passing. 

The  chamber  in  which  the  trreaponsible  branch 
ef  the  legislatare  meets,  ia  elegantly  fitted  up, 
indeed  it  eclipaea  the  Toronto  one.  The  throne 
ia  very  haodaone,  aud  he  who  fills  it  in  the  ab- 
sence of  his  Bxcelienoy,  ia  an  old  venerable,  bald 
(very  bald)  man,  who  seldom  occupied  it ;  but  ia 
eoiasiag  himaelf^  at  one  time  with  a  newapaper, 
at  another,  ateppiog  round  the  benches  or  deeka, 
whilst  honorable  membeiB  aie  apeaking  to  the 
chair. 

Thia  department  of  the  legi^latuM  embraces 
twenty  mombera,  some  of  whom  ace  very  fine 
leokini;  men,  ao  far  aa  pereonal  appearance  is 
eeneemed,  and  some  of  whom  again  have  very 
fittle  to  be  thankful  lor  in  that  line.  There  are 
mmegood  heada  among  them,  however,  speaking 
in  a  phrenological  point  of  view,  the  organa  aeem 
to  be  well  dereloped. 

In  the  follQwiog  remarka  I  shall  reatrict  mypelf 
•a  much  aa  possible  to  the  peraonal  appearances 
of  theao  honorable  gentlemen ;  and  you  must  bei^ 
with  me,  if  I  withhold  the  namea  of  the  par- 
tiea  hereinafter  described,  and  aa  I  may  not  find 
1910m  for  each  and  all  of  them,  ft  may  not  seem 
inffdionson  my  part  to  give  a  few  by  name*  I 
think  it  much  better  to  notice  those  who  take  the 
moat  prominent  part  in  the  debates  of  the  house. 
There  is  a  tall,^  thin,  sober-looking  m^n, 
vith  hair  be^nning  to  turn  grey.  Hia  complex- 
ion  Is  somewhat  (mUow  apparently  from  clunate, 
and  perhaps  somewhat  affected  by  the  nature  of 
his  enliing  snd  bis  appBr  stinn  to  Ms  itsii  ii     He' 


what  he  means  to  aay  very  accurately.  He  is 
evidently  a  native  of  the  province,  as  hia  accent 
bewrayeth  him,  and  would  aeem  to  be  liberal  in 
hia  political  views,  but  manifeatly  attached  to  the 
principlea  of  British  monarchy,  and  may  very 
likely  be  one  of  the  many  aona  of  distinguished 
loyalists  who  m  1783,  left  the  United  States,  theur 
property  beug  confiscated  and  their  lives  jeopar* 
diaed  because  of  their  unflinching  adherence  0 
the  glorioua  principlea  of  a  hereditary  and  limited 
monarchy.  His  views,  while  speaking  of  this  to- 
pic, he  expresses  clearly,  calmly,  and  firmly.  His 
manner  and  i^ipearance  are  highly  indicative  of 
good  feeling  and  education. 

Near  him  I  notice  another  gentleman,  with 
similar  accent,  but  not  so  tall.  The  contour  of  the 
latter  is  rather  Grecian,  aa  that  of  the  former  is 
Soman.  The  latter  I  would  take  to  be  a  legal 
gentlemen,  perhaps  an  officer  of  the  crown,  from 
the  part  he  took  in  the  debate.  He  bears  the 
obvious  traces  of  beauty  in  his  face,  but  seems, 
like  Judge  Wilmot,  to  have  been  a  cloee  student. 
A  physiognomist  would  say  in  looking  at  him  that 
he  possesses  the  organ  of  conscientiousness  very 
largely  developed.  He  speaka  with  deliberation 
and  point,  and  seems  altogether  to  bean  amiable, 
pacific  man,  much  more  aoited  to  the  calm  delib- 
erative labour  of  a  chamber  lawyer  than  the  tu- 
mult and  petty  quarrels  of  the  bw.  His  part  in 
a  debate  to  which  I  listened  with  much  interest, 
also  indicated  that  he  had  a  very  strong  part^ty 
for  British  inaUtutions,  and  ei^ecially  for  thoee 
in  which  the  monarchic  element  prevails. 

In  proximity  to  the  latter  gentleman,  I  find  a 
small  but  erect  and  portly  little  gentleman,  who 
bears  the  name  of  xhs  oouuhl,  and  aeema  to 
regard  it  as  an  imperative  duty  incumbent  upon 
him,  and  one  of  the  penalties  annexed  to  his  silk 
gown,  fi>r  which  he  would  seem  to  entertain  no 
very  deep  dislike — thst  he  ought  to  speak  on 
every  subject  that  comes  up  for  discussion.  Some 
spe^eis  aay  too  mtteh  because  they  have  little  to 
say,  others  say  too  little  becauae  they  have  too  much 
to  say.  Whichof  these  two  classes,  this  neat  little 
honorable  belongs  to,  I  do  not  say ;  but  I  have  no 
hesitation  whatever  ins^fingthat  he  seems  to  be 
veiy  patriotic  and  even  to  glory  in  narrating  >he 
fiiCt  on  which  he  dweUa  with  peculiar  interest  and 
considerable  emotion,  that  his  father  waa  com- 
petted,  thongh  a  gentleman  by  birth  and  educa- 
tion— nay,  waa  obliged  to  fiah  for  a  dinner  of 
limpels  in  tiie  embowhure  of  theScoodUo,  when 
he  first  setUed  in  the  province  as  a  loyalist. 
Moreover  this  honorable  littie  gentieman  seems 
TSfj  desinns  of  impressng  the  hoose  with  the 
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conviction  thst  the  county  of  Ohartotte  has  set 
tn  example  to  the  vhole  prorince,  in  tbe  ftpirH 
and  enterpriBe  wfaiefa  hare  of  late  sprung  up  in 
that  section  of  Kew  Bnmswiclc 

The  wont  thought  that  any  man  popping  in 
as  a  stranger  would  be  Kkely  to  entertsm  of  this 
little  Honorable  would  be,  that  he  has  a  peculiar 
regard  for  *^the  first  person,  singular  number, 
mascuUne  gender  of  the  first  personal  pronoun." 
It  is  true,  grammarians  say  that  this  pronoun  has 
no  gender;  but  as  the  gender  is  always  deter- 
mined by  the  noun  it  represents,  the  aboTe  hen- 
orable  always  seems  to  use  it  ia  the  maseulfaie 
sense — Whence  we  bare  assigned  to  it  a  masculine 
signification,  even  at  the  risk  Hf  oflSanding  the 
shade  of  Lindley  Hurray. 

Besides  these,  we  notice  a  stout,  stalwart,  grey 
haired  man,  and  not  far  from  him  a  sandy-com- 
plexioned  dehrly  ycunff  man,  both  of  whom  eeem 
to  be  old  countrymen,  and  both  appear  to  repre- 
sent tbe  commerce  of  the  Prorinee,  both  acquain- 
ted with  commercial  and  local  statistics,  both 
firm  and  sensible:  but  from  their  manner  and 
demeanour,  a  stranger,  who  did  not  know  wbioh 
was  which,  would  prma  facie  say  the  Scotchman 
is  the  Irishman,  and  vice  ver9a  ;  for  the  one  is  an 
Ulster  man,  and  the  other  a  Ckel  by  btrtb.  There 
is  a  wee  sailor^looking  bodie,  wi'  no  yery  mnckle 
outdde,  but  a  good  deal  inside,  and  beside  him 
one  8teelman — ^but,  fegs,  there's  mair  at/  than 
steel  aboot  the  one,  and  mair  $t«cl  than  oU  aboot 
the  other. 

nowir  sriiBS. 
A  fine  room.  The  Speaker,  gowned  and 
banned,  is  in  his  chair,  around  him  are  his  gen- 
erals (be  it  known  to  our  readers  that  the  debat- 
ing only  is  done  hers.^  The  business  is  all  done 
— with  all  the  chiseling,  in  the  committee  rooms 
I  notieed  some  pawky  dodgen  in  this  branch 
of  the  Legislature.  Among  the  rest,  I  saw  one 
who  mts  on  tbe  left  hand  of  the  Speaker,  wearing 
a  white  choker  most  commonly,  a  stout,  wee-built 
man ;  black  hair,  turning  grey ;  yery  dark,  small 
deep  set  and  piercing  eye— but  speaking  of  eyes, 
he  is  all  eyes.  He  has  as  many  eyes  as  Argus. 
He  seems  continually  on  the  watch — always  not- 
ing and  noticing.  He  could  gorem  an  empire. 
He  would  hate  made  a  splendid  Talleyrand  or 
MachiaTellL  Had  Louis  Philippe  been  liTing,  he 
would  have  given  that  man  a  fortune  to  act  as 
his  private  secretary.  It  would  seem,  from  the 
notice  of  a  discusdoni  heard  while  in  the  House, 
that  this  argus-eyed  M.P.  is  an  officer  of  the 
Crown,holding  some  political  Bituation,and  on  that 
cconnt  a  good  butt  for  the  oppositionists.  He 
bears  hammering  well ;  never  seems  to  wince ; 


but  holds  on  and  does  all  his  wincing  m  hie  ows 
room  or  private  office. 

There  is  acotber  curious  looking  man,  with  a 
bald  head,  his  latitude  and  longhude  just  about  ao 
identical  e^wUion^  as  mathematicians  would  Eaj, 
always  on  tbe  fidgets ;  a  fine  specimen  of  the  per- 
petttum  motwn.  He  seems  as  if  he  could  speak 
for  a  month  on  any  question,  and  cares  not  what 
be  says.  Speak  be  will,  sense  or  nonsense,  often 
speaks  good  nonsense  too ;  makes  others  fee),  but 
seems  to  feel  very  littie  himsell  It  would  seem, 
from  sundry  bints,  that  KIl  (for  such  is  the  name 
he  often  goes  by  in  these  parts)  had  on  some  oc^ 
casion  raked  up  in  no  small  degree  theeorruption 
of  the  government,  and  tins  stiU  sticks  in  their 
gimrds. 

For  York,  there's  a  small  keen-eyed  little  man, 
of  whom  I  can  make  nothing  ;  sometimes  I  thmk 
he  is  clever,  at  other  times  I  begin  to  doubt  it ; 
sometimeo  be  talks  iv/i^toM^    at   other  tines 

There's  a  taH,  stout,  sallow  man  from  West- 
morland, with  a  small  bbek  eye,  of  which  it  was 
once  sud  that  **  it  never  looked  man  straight  in 
the  Ikce,"  meaning,  I  suppose,  that  it  alwaya 
looked  round  the  skie  of  a  manlt  head  or  otot  his 
shoulder. 

One  of  tbe  Macs  or  Mickies,  from  BuctoiMii  er 
Buctoucis»  seems  at  times  to  entertain  the  House 
by  inddentd  allusions  to  the  urbanity  and  hind* 
ness  of  manner  with  which  Cardinal  Wisomaii 
receives  M.P.*s  and  lumberera  from  the  eokMiiea^ 
when  tbey  call  at  his  paUice  in  Londoo  with  di» 
plomatic  or  introductory  letters. 

Now  an  ex-K.P.  appeared  behind  the  benciies, 
exclaiming-—"  Kr.  Spakcr^  sure  it's  mes^  vtA 
nobody  else  tiiat  ought  to  be  aflher  sitting  over 
beyant,  where  Misther  Boyd  is !  By  the  powers 
of  war.  111  bring  wid  me  fifty  men  from  the  bor* 
ders  of  the  Bocabec  and  the  Digiduagtiatfc,  and 
will  unsate  the  Colonel  t" 

Here  I  left  the  House  to  despatch  my  budget^ 
but  will  hereafter  furnish  more  ample  detaHa. 


An  ill  humor  is  too  great  a  luxury  to  be  abua* 
doned  all  an  once.  It  is,  moreover,  a  post  of 
great  advantage  whenever  any  one  endeaTonzs 
to  coax  us  out  of  it ;  it  is  like  holding  a  fort,  we 
enitoavourto  make  good  terms  before  leaTing 
it. 

One  is  much  less  sennble  of  cold  on  a  bright 
day  than  on  a  cloudy  one ;  thus  the  simahme  of 
cheerfulness  and  hope  will  lighten  every  trouble. 

When  is  the  soup  likely  to  run  out  of  tbe 
saucepan  f    When  there's  a  leek  in  it 

An  insolent  lackey.  Steam  is  a  servant  that 
oocaaonally  bk>w8  up  its  master. 
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A.  OaIARBOPBC  fOBOVQLT  mCXITBID  WBB  ^MM 

Tn  imthftl  LaM  of  Hvagry  Knowos  spent  a 
brge  per  oontage  of  tbo  balance  of  that  eventfal 
4ay,  IB  the  eolitjde  «ff  his  stvdy.  Ho  had  no 
ineliaatioa  to  oomo  in  contact  either  with  his 
neiuant  nephew  or  Oavm  Park.  'Correctly  did 
he  eoDcIade  bhat  the  detemination  of  the  former 
wu  not  to  be  ehaken  bj  threats  or  promises-; 
and  «Kperienchig  «  latent  saspfdon  that  his 
CMise  presented  seme  nntenable  pomts,  be  was 
vithfol  to  aroid  a  coatrorersy  with  his  servitor 
ii  which  he  might  haplj  oomo  off  oidy  second 
oesE* 

When  we  spoko  of  Mr.  Dregfaom*s  "study," 
we  were  £ur  from  intending  to  insinnate  that  the 
Mfty  Lair4  was  more  estraTogant  in  the  sosten 


Despite  its  sehohstio  designation,  the  dust-teem- 
ing chamber  in  which  BaTid  4iad  Penned  hintself, 
was  nearly  ae  devoid  of  books  as  its  owner  was 
of  the  mflk  of  human  kindness.  In  fact  during 
ibe  short  space  roquired  to  count  a  hundred,  the 
cstaiogue  enight  be  recited  without  any  great 
expenditure  otf  breath  or  fstigoe  of  lungs. 

There  was  a  folio  ftmily  Bible  bound  hi  rough 
<sl(  and  "«nfiehed  withohowe  sculptures,"  to 
^Qoto  from  the  title-page  thereof    The  garlands 
ef  cobwebs  which  festooned   this  dusky  hehr 
iooB,  oridenoed  that  its  pages  were  seldom  dis- 
tirbed  by  hands  profane  or  unprofano.    We  may 
add  that  whoBinanipuhited  by  any  casual  inquirer 
the  tame  generally  opened  at  passages  detailing 
^e  bueolie  wteaith   of  tbo  ancient  patriarchs, 
thas  demoostrating  in  what  direetioa  the  Laird's 
theological  researches  mainly  lay. 
Aa  a  matter  ol  eonrse,  the  shelves  of  the  "stndy  ** 
were   likowiso  enriched   with   Bwnu?   Poemi^ 
Sdijfiam  OomrMip,  SotUntf  Orook  in  the  Lot^ 
ifra.  aiate  Cookery,  Tk»  FUfftiiM  Fwgr499, 
aad  laat»  bat  not  least,  that  &r-lkmed  Scottish 
olio  of  horrors   SakukU  InmnhU   World  JDii- 
<ogered.     This  hair-erecUng  octo-dedmo,  which 
up  to  the  commencement  of  the  last  twenty 
years^  was  perha|)S  ihe  most  popular  indigenous 
elasuc   of   North   Britain,  exhibited   pregnant 
tokens  of  frequent  and  protracted  consultation, 
lodeed  it  was  the  source  from  which  Kr.  Breg- 
hom  drew  the  bulk  of  his  literary  solacement ; 
aad  as  ho  was  profoundly  imbued  with  the  super- 
stitioua  feelings  of  his  country,  he  conceded  the 
moot  anawerring  belief  to  the  ghastly  legends 
a  chronicled. 


On  the  occasion  to  which  our  veritable  history, 
has  reference,  the  Thane  of  Hungiy  Xnowes 
plunged  deeply  into  the  mysteries  of  Hahoun^s 
unseen  dominion;  and,  when  the  leaden^hued 
shadows  of  a  Becember  evening  began  to  prevail, 
his  nervous  system  had  become  pestilently  un« 
hinged.  The  most  ordinary  and  common-place 
sound  caused  him  to  start  up,  with  shaking  hand 
and  perspiration — ^nioistened  brow.  And  the 
shriek  of  a  crow  returning  to  its  rookery,  or  the 
furtive  squeak  of  a  sharp-set  mouse  behind  the 
wahascoti  sounded  to  his  excited  fancy  like  b{> 
many  outward  and  audible  signs  that  the  Prince 
of  Barkness  was  taking  an  uterest  more  particular 
than  welcome  m  his  motions  and  destiny  1 

The  near  advent  of  the  hour  in  wliich  it  be- 
hoved Mr.  Breghom  to  be  ready  for  the  arrival 
of  the  Aberdeen  mail-coach,  constrained  him  to 
abandon  a  manual  firom  which  he  derived  an 


equal  amount  of  recreation  and  torment.    He 
tatisttofhismuid,thanliewasinthatofthebody.Kreplaced  it  on  its  wonted  stance,  having  first 


oarefiiUy  turned  down  a  leaf  at  the  passage  he 
had  arrived  at,  which  we  may  mention  was  that 
which  detailed  the  midnight  drive  of  the  soul  of 
the  "leprobate  persecutor,  bloody  Sir  George 
Mackenzie  "  to  Mount  BtiomboU,  in  a  chariot  of 
mfemsl  fire.    There  was  something  in  this  dts* 
mally  pksturesque  legend,  which  suggested  an 
overhauling  of  the  motiyes  prompting  Uie  expedi- 
tion he  was  about  to  undertake,  and  at  seasons 
he  was  almost  led  to  doubt  the  justice  of  dis- 
inheriting his  friendless  nephew.    Unfortunately, 
however,  for  the  interests  of  John  Embleton, 
one  end  of  the  "study**  was  garnished  with  an 
extensive  map  of  the  county,  upon  which  were 
delineated  the  contiguous  lands  of  Glen  Skinflint 
and  Hungry  Enowes.    Whenever  the  eye  of  the 
Laird  lighted  upon  this  topogn^hical  present- 
ment, the  warning  flame  of  wrath  which  lurked 
in  his  bosom,  wonld  burst  forth  with  redoubled 
fieceeness,  and  the  warning  conveyed  by   Sir 
George*s  nootumid  expedition,  lose  aU  its  con* 
verting  effect.  ''Nol"  exobumed  the  aggravated 
senior,  smitmg  the  map  with  his  rage-palsied 
fist--*^No  1    I  will  see  that  wiU  burned  before  I 
break  bread  m  my  fiither*s  house  agam,  though 
I  should  mak'  my  bed  hereafter  wi'  Mackenzie,  wi' 
meltedlava  for  sheets,  and  a  peat  steeped  in*  brim- 
stone for  a  pillow  cod  I  It  would  turn  an  arch-angel 
into  a  Clootie  to  behold  sic  a  chance  o'  creating 
the  noblest  property  in  broad  Scotland,  made 
pigs  and  whistles  o*  by  a  head-strong  beggar, 
who  has  na'  a  rag  to  his  taS,  that  he  can  ca*  his 
ami** 

In  this  irate  and  implacable  firame  of  mind 
Bavid  Breghom  packed  his  portmanteau— an 
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operation  which,  we  need  hftrdlj  ny,  oocupied 
but  little  time — and  faaving  discassed  hiB  wonted 
Tesper  refection  of  peaae-meal  bannocks  and 
bntter-milk,  sat  waiting  the  apooming  of  the  lo- 
comotiye  **  machine,"  as  such  oonveyaiices  used 
to  be  termed  by  our  ancestors. 

At  length  Eirsty  Sham,  who,  cold  and  bitter 
as  the  night  was,  had  been  upon  the  look-out  in 
the  open  air  (or  9ub  Jove^  as  schoolmasters  say) 
for  upwards  of  two  hours,  rushed  into  the 
**  study**  with  the  all-important  intelligence 
that  her  organ  of  hearing  had  become  cognizant 
of  the  distant  fanfaronade  of  the  mall  warder^s 
clarion.  For  the  benefit  of  the  unlearned  we  may 
mention  that  the  preceding  erudite  sentence  im- 
plies nothing  more  than  that  the  handmaiden  of 
Hnilgry  Knowes  had  hehrd  the  sound  of  the 
guard's  tin  horn ! 

[And  here  I,  Peter  Powhead,  may  pause  fbr  a 
motaient,  to  answer  a  question  which  many  of  our 
multitudUiotts  readers  are  doubtless  at  this  blessed 
moment  propounding.  '^Whence  cometh  it  to 
pass,**  they  ask,  **that  authors  tiUl  use  terns 
which  the  million,  who  hate  never  dived  faito  the 
deeper  poob  of  learning,  cannot  comprehend  f 
Why  not  call  a  spade  a  ipade  at  bnce,  and  be 
done  with  it  f  *  Iffy  dmpie  friends,  if  we  followed 
such  a  course,  you  would  be  the  very  first  to  flout 
and  undervalue  us  for  so  doing!  Mr.  Paumie 
hath  often  certiorated  me  that  in  writing,  as  in 
everything  dse,  Ikmlfiarity  engendereth  con- 
tempt ! 

For  many  yeai^  the  eui'e  of  the  combined  par- 
ishes of  8irloin-cum-Pudding  fai  Yorkshire,  was 
filled  by  Doctor  Dlleotud,  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  erudite  divines  In  England.  So  impregnated 
was  he  with  the  aroma  Of  learzung,  that  though 
nine*  tenths  of  his  flock  had  not  passed  the  Rn* 
bicon  of  the  A.B.O.,  his  homilies  were  bountifully 
garnished   with    vernacular    quotations    firom 
the  early    fathers    of    the   Church.      Doctor 
Dilectus  having  been  deposed  by  that  peremp- 
tory EpiBcopus  Death,  was  succeeded  by  a  pra^ 
Heat  divine,  who  opined  that  his  pulpit  prelee- 
tions  could  not  be  too  plain  or  every-dayish. 
**  How  do  you  like  your  new  parson  f**  enquired 
a  well-wisher  of  the  parish,  shortly  after  the  ad^ 
vent  of  Mr.  Homely ^  of  one  of  his  flock.  •*  Why, 
zur,**  returned  Hodge,  "  he  is  a  main  nice  man, 
but  no  Latinert    We  pays  heavy  dues,  and  does 
think  it  hard  that  we  should  get  so  littie  laming 
for  our  money  I" 

Human  nature  is  the  same  capricious  thing  all 
the  world  over  I  It  loves  to  be  humbugged,  and 
to  have  snuff  thrown  into  its  eyes!  Let  the 
*e<Utor  of  a  newspaper,  which  circulates  hrgely 


amongst  tiie  less  aristoeratie  and  less  edaMM 
classes,  be  liberal  in  quoting  from  Cicero  and  such 
like  heathen  vagabonds,  and  beyond  all  question, 
hli  iitooaiprebetislble  iieta  wlH  be  reoeived  hf 
his  bacon-bolting  porridge-absorbiog  eHeftt%  u 
the  esMnations  of  an  in^ired  oracle  I 

Having  delivered  mysell  of  this  fractifying  e^« 
sode,  I  now  resume  the  Ihread  of  ny  dieeonne. 
— P.P.] 

The  may  ooach  dnw  op  opposite  the  avesie 
of  Hungry  KnoweSi  and  the  lurd,  with  his  Talise 
on  shoulder,  marched  forth  to  deposit  his  peraoa 
therein.  As  the  distanee  lh>m  the  raaneioii  to  the 
higjiway  of  royalty  was  only  a  few  yards,  be  stood 
before  the  vehide  ere  the  world  had  waxed  tbree 
minutes  more  ancient^  and  aided  by  the  OeMwni 
of  letters,  succeeded  in  dimbing  up  to  the  bei 
sealk  ▼>>1<^  ^  designed  €0  eetovpy  dwiiig  the 
journey  to  Aberdeen. 

Dark  as  pifdi,  or  the  eonsdenee  of  an  SxpftoHg 
pettifogger,  was  the  ni^t.  The  moon,  weatied 
with  the  tioes  and  chfoaaeries  of  eairtii,  bftd  hid 
her  pale  &ee  beneath  ao  bnpenetrable  Tell  el 
SDOw-ehafged  douds,  and  not  a  soUtary  star  b«l 
what  foOowed  the  lishion  tiius  set  bj  QoeeM 
Luna.  Angry,  perohanee,  at  being  dosertftdi 
.£dns  raged  and  stomiM  like  a  self-safBdeni  sM 
bachelor,  who,  having  popped  the  ^esiioit  in 
fUl  assuranee  of  victory,  hath  been  met  wHk  a 
stunning  ^*No  I**  So  preposterous  was  the  poliher 
whieh  the  flatulent  potentate  created,  that  a  park 
of  ertillery,  stfanuUted  by  the  ttntstoelB,  nrighl 
have  uplifted  the'ir  voices  with  slender  ehanon  ol 
obtaining  a  hearing  1 

Desirous  to  make  bfansdf  as  oomfortaMe  as 
oiroumsteaoes  would  permit,  David  Drsgliom 
enVefoped  his  iaoe  and  head  in  the  conTolntloiiS 
of  a  capadoea  shepherd's  pkid.  This  artide  of 
costume,  it  may  be  mentioned  in  passing,  was 
the  lawftil  chaittd  of  the  bed-ridden  Gavin  Park, 
and  tile  Laird,  knowing  that  his  servitor  was  in 
no  condition  to  make  use  of  the  garment,  hnd  np- 
propriated  it  without  asking  the  ownei's  leaTe. 

Being  thus  muffled  up,  the  Laird  was  as  nnoon- 
seioos  of  passing  events,  and  as  impervious  to  t!ie 
assaultsof  the  churlish  elements,  as  if  he  bad  still 
been  an  inmate  of  his  own  hereditary  dwelling. 
Indeed  so  comfortable  and  cosy  did  he  fbel,  that 
ere  the  mail  coach  rO'Commenced  its  pilgrimmge, 
he  had  emigrated  into  the  visionary  land  of  Nod, 
the  accomplishment  of  which  feat  he  announced 
to  the  universe  bya  salvo  of  snores,  more  «si- 
phatic  than  musical  f 

Mr.  Thong  assured  me  that  if  ever  a  man 
suffered  torment  through  the  agency  of  IH-con- 
ditioned  and  tyrannical  dreams,  H  was  Bnvid 
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Mr 


DreglioRi  ihat  gousty  December  mghl  This 
ftct  was  palpable  from  the  manner  in  which 
he  writhed  and  twisted  apon  his  locoroottre  perch, 
ad  the  exclamations  which  from  lame  to  time  he 
permitted  to  escape. 

At  one  moment  he  would  yell  ont — ^  Get  thee 
behind  me,  Satan!  Hare  I  no*  a  right  to  do 
what  I  like  wi'  my  ain ,  ^e  foul  thief?  I  tell  ye 
tiiat  I  dinna'  care  a  boddle  for  your  red  hot 
ihandridan,  and  horses  o'  fire  I  Ye  need  na*  nod 
wf  your  homed  head,  and  wink  wi'  your  sulpfaur- 
^slilling  een,  at  the  Ught  I  behold  on  the  tap  o' 
yon  darlL  and  grewsome  mountun  I  Brawly  do 
I  ken  that  it  comes  frae  the  mouth  o'  the  pit 
wUeh  it  will  tak*  a'  eternity  to  lathom,  but  what 
iatorest  liae  I  in  your'  dial>olioal  dwelling  f  The 
broad  acres  o*  Hungry  Enowes  are  a*  my  lUn,  as 
the  endents  and  title  deeds  thereof,  will  testify 
to  the  satisfhoCion  of  coy  court  in  Christendom, 
and  I  would  like  to  ken  tho  Matute  w4&ioh  made 
yee  a  judge  in  the  matter  f" 

For  a  season  the  sleeper  seemed  to  onji^  a 
flMdionm  of  respite  and  repose,  bat  ere  k>ng  his 
bniD  became  restloHly  active  as  ever. 

"Sister  I**  muttered  he,  '*  what  mak*s  ye  point 
vP  your  Umg,  white,  fleshless  fingers  at  the  youth 
who  \B  yielding  up  the  ghost,  in  that  cauld  and 
deserted  garret?  Te  need  na*  hae  been  at  the 
trouble  o'  leaTing  your  grare,  to  tell  me  tiiat  it 
k  John  Smbleton,  your  only  son,  and  my  only 
ftspbewt  As  little  do  I  require  your  aid  to 
kan  that  he  is  dying  o*  oonsnmption,  brought 
#11  by  pe^rty,  and  want,  and  the  eark  and  care 
of  bOghted  hopes,  ant  bUeted  expectations  1 
Back,  lirter  to  your  sepuldire,  and  no'  scare  me 
wP  wringing  your  skeleton  hands,  after  that 
manow-freeung  &shion  I  If  John  has  drunk  a 
bitter  draught,  I  trow  that  he  was  his  ain  brewer. 
Instead  o'  gas^g  like  an  auld  dowg,  on  that 
amfii*  o*  sour,  wet  straw,  he  might  hae  been  the 
richest  Laird  in  the  north  country,  if  he  had  na' 
been  as  obstinate  as  a  woman  or  a  mule  I  Gnid 
forgPe  me  for  libelling  the  puir  mule,  by  puttmg 
It  in  sic  companionship!" 

Another  interval  of  silence  ensued,  but  it  was 
brief  indeed. 

**  Gavin  Park,*'  moaned  the  suflbring  dreamer, 
**  Gavin  Park,  have  ye  turned  against  your 
Bluster  like  tiiereeto'  them  f  Waesock  1  Waesock ! 
but  I  am  a  lonesome  creature  indeed  1  Little  did 
I  think,  Gavin,  that  ye  would  come  to  side  wi' 
my  Ul-wiahers,  and  abandon  him,  that,  boy  and 
man,  has  fed  ye,  and  dad  ye,  for  sixty  years  and 
better  I" 

Here  the  tormented  Dreghom  awoke  with  a 
eoBvnUve  itart^  and  quivering  Kke  an  aspen— 


as  Mr.  Thong  assures  me— from  his  flaxen  wig  to 
his  iron-heeled  shoes. 

The  night  iraxed  old,  and  more  and  more 
uneasy  grew  the  Laird.  One  moment  his  skin 
would  be  hot  as  a  newly  engendered  tumbler  of 
whiskey  toddy,  and  the  next  it  would  be  cold  as 
an  ioed  bowl  of  that  punch  for  which  Glasgow  is 
famed  even  to  the  verge  of  creation.  By  the 
time  the  mini  coach  reached  the  inn  alluded  to 
in  the  first  portion  of  this  most  veradons narrative, 
it  became  palpable  that  he  could  no  longer  sue* 
tain  tiie  ihtigue  of  travel,  and  accordingly  with 
die  aid  of  the  landlord  and  boots  he  was  transferred 
to  terrujirma,  and  conducted,  or  I  should  rather 
say,  carried,  into  the  hospitium. 

And  here  if  I  was  a  romancer,  instead  of  a 
recorder  of  sober  verities,  I  might  dwell  at  some 
length  upon  fihe  traditions  connected  with  tiie 
''Buck's  Head,"  which  was  the  name  of  the 
house  of  call,  of  which  tiie  worn-out  Dreghom 
became  the  tempoiarf  tenant 

OriginaHy  H  had  been  the  residence  of  an 
ancient  fiunily,  but  lust^  and  her  twin  sister  mur- 
der pollttt^d  its  heartily  and  it  degeneiated  into  a 
plaee  oi  refuge  for  wayfiuing  men. 

In  suchWonmstances  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  tiiat  the  Buck's  Head  shonld  have  acquired 
the  unorthodox  reputation  of  being  haunted  by 
the  reetiess  spirits  of  those,  whose  crimes  had 
been  the  cause  of  its  degradation.  At  certain 
seasons,  yells,  uttered  by  no  mortal  voice,  ao- 
companied  by  the  danUng  of  fetters,  terrified 
tiie  suddenly  awakened  shimberer.  And  several 
guests  were  ready  to  make  solemn  afldavit  that 
they  had  been  oogninnt  of  the  gliding  form  of  a 
Mr,  but  ainfhl  lookhig  dame,  through  the  folds 
of  whose  night  robe,  blood  welled  and  bubbled, 
as  it  might  do  from  a  fresh  made  wound. 

[Having  made  a  spedal  inquisition  into  the 
above  redted  matter,  I  find  that  the  parties  who 
witnessed  the  apparition  of  the  gery  My,  were 
three  commercial  travetters,  much  devoted  to 
hot  suppers  and  bottied  stout  Whether  Welsh 
rabbit,  and  double  X  acted  as  incantations  to 
eonstrain  the  presoice  of  the  guilty  departed.  Is 
a  question  which  I  leave  to  be  dedded  by  phil- 
osophical ^vines !— >P.  P.] 

Hine  host  of  the  Buck's  Head,— Walter  War- 
lock to  wit — was  never  backward  in  indoctrinating 
his  clients  with  the  supernatural  peculiarities  fi>r 
which  the  messuage  he  occupied  was  distin* 
guished.  There  were  several  causes  which  moved 
him  to  be  thus  communicative. 

In  the  first  place,  Kaster  Walter  hdgely  de- 
lighted in  tiie  wild  and  wonderftil,  and  nothing 
refreshed  or  invigorated  him  so  mach  as  to  watck 
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the  effect  of  his  namtbiui  upon  a  group  of  be* 
lieving  auditors.  What  an  mcrease  of  empbaau 
and  Tun  would  hla  Toice  acquire,  when  be  noticed 
the  hair  of  a  Uatener  beginning  to  stiffen,  or  the 
awe-distilled  sweat  standing  in  clammy  drops 
upon  his  cadaverous  forehead  I 

Again,  the  astute  landlord  bj  kee|^g  fresh 
the  haunted  reputation  of  the  hostel,  con* 
trired  to  sit  it  at  a  rent  little  more  than  nominal. 
Hany  a  time  and  oft  had  the  proprietor  giren  him 
notice  to  quit  in  default  of  his  agreeing  to  pay  a 
sum  more  adequate  to  the  real  worth  of  the 
premises,  and  on  each  occasion  Walter  declared 
his  readiness  to  decamp  with  bag  and  bagnge, 
rather  than  comply  with  the  requidtion.  Bight 
well  did  the  cunning  dog  know  that  there  was 
but  slender  risk  of  his  being  compelled  to  evacuate 
his  quarters  in  favor  of  a  more  liberal  tenant 
The  ghostly  reputation  of  the  Buck's  Head  acted 
as  a  repellant,  potent  as  pestilence  or  plague,  and 
there  was  not  a  publican  in  that  quarter  of  the 
United  EJttgdom  who  would  not  as  readily  have 
taken  a  lease  of  Tartarus  itself  I 

Lastly,  Hr.  Warlock  had  made  the  important 
physico-psychologtcal  discovery  that  wonder  is 
as  thirsty  as  eomna,  and  craveth  as  large  a 
modicum  of  strong  waters,  for  the  exigencies  of 
its  appetite  I  Thousands  of  gallons  of  mountain 
dew — countless  casks  of  brandy— and  multitudin- 
ous barrels  of  beer  had  been  offered  up  as  liba- 
tions upon  the  altar  of  the  blood-dabbled  dame  of 
the  Buck's  Head,  by  the  quid  nunc  pilgrims  who 
had  come  to  visit  her  shrine.  Of  course  it  was 
the  interest  of  the  Flamen  to  keep  the  fame  of 
such  a  profitable  idol  from  getting  dusty,  and 
consequently  his  grizzly  legend  was  seldom  out 
of  his  mouth. 

Return  we  to  the  Lurd  of  Hungry  Enowes, 
iW>m  whom  we  have  for  a  season  been  constrained 
to  digress.  Having  ascertained  that  he  could  be 
aocommfidated  with  a  bed  chamber,  he  ordered  a 
slight  refection,  during  the  discussion  whereof  he 
was  liberally  regaled  by  his  host,  with  stories 
sufficiently  grim  to  have  set  a  second  Mother 
Bunch  up  in  trade.  As  might  naturally  be  an- 
ticipated, this  course  of  treatment  did  not  ma- 
terially conduce  to  the  tranquillizing  of  the 
patient's  nervous  system,  and  despairing  of 
otherwise  obtaining  repose,  he  ordered  and 
imbibed  an  extra  potent  poculum  of  unaiulterated 
Hollands. 

The  dormitory  into  which  Hr.  Breghom  was 
ushered  had  been  the  state  sleeping  room  of  the 
original  possessors  of  the  house,  and  small  altera- 
tion had  been  made  upon  its  pristine  features. 
Covered  with  sable-hued  hangings,  the  lofty  bed 


was  dismally  suggestive  of  a  hearse,  an  impression 
which  was  not  weakened  by  the  plumes  of 
ostrich  feathers  which  garnished  the  climax  of 
each  post  or  pillar.  Instead  of  paper  the  walls 
of  the  chamber  were  clothed  with  fisded  tapestry, 
and  the  subjects  depictured  thereon  were  not  of 
the  most  mirthful  description.  For  example, 
there  was  Jael  the  wife  of  Heber  the  Eenite, 
smiting  the  nail  into  the  temples  of  the  wora-out 
Sisera.  On  another  compartment  was  woven  the 
story  of  the  jealous  Queen  Eleanor  constraimog 
her  hapless  rival  the  beautiful  but  erring  Rosamond 
Clifford,  to  drink  from  the  poison  charged  cup. 
And  the  balance  of  the  **  thread  sculpture,"— 
to  use  the  expression  of  Horace  Walpole— set 
forth  the  dismal  story  of  the  mui  der  of  good  Eing 
Charles  I,  by  the  creatures  of  an  ambitious  bank- 
mpt  brewer. 

[The  editor  of  the  Anglo- American  Mag^xmi^ 
wishes  it  to  be  distinotiy  understood,  that  he  is 
not  responsible  for  the  Toryism  of  the  late  Mr. 
Powhead  of  Breepdaily.  This  disclaimer  is  the 
more  necessary,  because  in  these  suspicious  and 
thin-skinned  times,  if  a  man  speaks  approvingly 
of  an  occasional  fish  diet,  he  is  incontinentiy 
written  down  an  adherent  of  the  Church  of  Rome ; 
and  his  commendation  of  the  sparkling  lyrics  of 
Anaereon  or  Tom  Moore,  is  construed  into  a 
hostility  to  the  cause  of  temperance.] 

Littie  time  was  lost  by  the  worn-out,  and  sotr 
/or/oeA^  Laird  of  Hungry  Enowes,  in  divesting 
himself  of  his  artificial  integuments,  (that  is  a 
choice  Meehaniei  Inttiiuie  phrase  for  garments,) 
and  consigning  himself  to  the  curatorabip  of 
Morpheus.  Nor  unpropitious  to  tiie  advanaes  of 
his  devotee,  was  the  nodding  god,  and  ere  many 
minutes  had  elapsed,  the  snoring  of  Mr.  Breghom 
proclaimed  that  for  a  season  he  had  obtained  a 
respite  from  his  mundane  cares  and  anxieties. 

This  respite  was  destined  to  have  a  startling 
termination! 

Just  as  the  ancient  andlond-toogued^i^t  day 
clock  of  the  Buck's  Head  was  heraldhig  the  birth 

of 

"  The  wee  short  hour  ayout  the  twalT 

(as  the  inspired  Ayrshire  ploughman  designates 
one  o'clock  A.K.),  the  laird  of  Hungry  Enowes 
was  startied  into  consciousness  by  a  sound  which 
seemed  to  be  a  cross-breed  between  a  cough  and 
a  groan.  Pulling  off  his  night-cap,  the  jaded 
traveller  sat  bolt  upright  in  bis  capactons  couch, 
and  grasping  a  candle  which  stood  on  a  contigu- 
ous table,  he  made  an  anxious  inspection  of  tha 
chamber  in  which  he  was  domiciled. 

The  inquisition  was  not  proi!uctive  of  any  prac- 
tical result,  so  &r  as  a  solution  of  the  vocal  phe- 
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OBffleoft  waB  conoenied.  Jael,  and  Eleanor,  and 
the  muqueradrng  confederate  of  the  insolTent 
aDgenderer  of  beer,  atood  forth  in  their  native 
pronunenoe,  and  the  worn-out  wayfarer  was  just 
^econaignlDg  himself  to  his  pillow,  when  the  fol- 
lowing words  smote  upon  his  startled  ear — 

**Back,  sinner,  and  repent!  In  strivng  to 
wed  youth  with  deformity  and  age,  you  are  resist- 
mg  the  economy  of  heaven  1  Against  your 
wickedness  do  I  protest,  with  all  my  feeble 
powers,  and  call  upon  you  to  retrace  your  steps, 
and  do  jastice  to  your  in£unously  used  nephew  1" 

We  do  not  aAnn  that  these  were  the  identical 
words  (or  iptUiima  verb^  as  schoolmasters 
would  say)  which  saluted  the  tympanum  of  the 
iioiised  tenant  of  theBuck^s  Head,  but,  beyond  all 
dabitetion,  they  adumbrate  the  substance  of  the 
commonieatioQ. 

Sitting  upright  in  his  couch,  and  twisting  his 
nose  to  assure  himself  that  he  was  awake,  ICr. 
Breghom  (whose  dantUr,  as  the  Tankees  term  it^ 
was  stimulated)  thus  rejoined  to  his  unknown 
lod  unseen  lecturei^^ 

''Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan!    I  am  not  the 

legil  custodier  of  John  Embleton,  and  am  not 

bound  to  support  him  in  his  whims  and  vagaries  I 

If  I  mistake  not,  the  voice  which  I  hear  1^  that 

of  my  servitor,  Gavin  Park.    Let  him  appear  and 

ipeak  his  mind,  like  a  true  man,  and  then,  per* 

chance,  I  may  pay  some  attention  to  him  !*' 
No  sooner  bad  the  Laird  enunciated  these 

words,  than  a  marvel  of  surpassing  wonderment 

ooeorreda 

The  tapestry,  immediately  opposite  the  couch 
whereon  Mr.  Dreghom  reclined  became  violently 
tgitated,  and  opening  in  the  middle  developed, 
the  sicknesa-wasted  form  of  the  bed-ridden  Park  I 

There  could  be  no  question,  touching  the  real- 
ity of  the  apparition  I  Dreghom  to  assure  him- 
self that  he  was  not  the  plaything  of  a  disordered 
imaginatioo,  thrust  his  finger  into  the  flame  of 
the  candle,  and  held  it  in  that  extempore  Oehen-^ 
M,  until  it  was  profusely  diversified  with  blisters  I 
Still  the  gannt  form  of  Gavbi  Park,  stood  palpable, 
lod  distinct,  as  the  feather  surmounted  bed,  or 
the  shuttle-engendered  presentment  of  the  poison* 
diflpennng  spouse  of  Henry  ILI 

It  is  not  expedient  to  prolong  this  narrative,  or 
eiae  we  might  devote  a  brace  of  pages  to  the 
homily,  which  that  mysterious  shq[»e  poured  forth 
spon  the  wonder-struck,  and  terroremitten  au- 
ditor !  It  waa  redolent  of  the  most  solemn  and 
nggesttve  matter,  and,  in  many  points,  spoke 
home  to  the  keenest  sensibilities  of  the  astounded 
Breghom. 

**  To  set  a  high  store,  on  worldly  goods  and 


worldly  gear!"  said  the  shape,  or  the  Mtn^,  or 
whatever  else  it  was — '*  but  wait  till  ye  hae  cros- 
sed the  ice  cauld  water  o'  death,  and  then  you 
will  learn  the  real  value  o*  sic  miserable  air 
bubbles  P 

Here  Laird  Dreghom  in  the  midst  of  all  his 
panic  and  consternation,  could  not  avoid  putting 
in  an  inteijectiooary  remark. 

**  Gavin  Park  I — if  Gavin  you  be— how  can  ye 
speak  sic  down  right  nonsense  ?  Div  you  mean 
to  say  that  the  bonnie  corn  riggs,  and  fat  mead- 
ows and  shady  groves  of  Hungry  Knowes,  are 
naething  but  air  bubbles  ?** 

"  Oh  maister  I  maister  I"  rejoined  the  inrgRBT 
— "  if  you  dinna'  repent,  and  do  justice  to  the  or- 
phan, the  time  will  come  when  a*  the  brooks  and 
spring  wells  o'  Hungry  Knowes,  aye,  and  Glen 
Skinflint  into  the  bargain,  will  na'  be  able  to 
afford  a  drop  o*  water  to  cool  your  birsled 
tongue !  Muckle  good,  your  riggs,  and  meadows, 
and  groves  will  do  you,  when  you  come  to  be  a 
bed  fellow  of  the  purse— proud  glutton.  Dives !" 

Enraged  at  this  depreciation  of  real  estate,  Kr« 
Dreghom,  plucked  up  sufficient  nerve  to  brand 
his  admonisher,  as  a  cheat  and  a  counterfeit,  who 
had  no  more  title  to  be  called  Gavin  Park,  than 
the  Great  HoguL 

*'  Cheat !"  yelled  forth  the  scandalized  appari* 
tion — "  I  scom  your  base  and  infamous  slanders ! 
If  ane  o*  of  us  behoves  to  be  a  cheat,  I  trow  it 
is  yoursel,'  seeing  that  you  have  made  free  wi' 
my  guid  plaid  I** 

Thus  speaking  the  figure  advanced  to  the  bed, 
and  grasping  the  woollen  mantie  which  Dreghom 
had  wrapt  around  his  head,  drew  it  away  with 
such  violence,  as  almost  to  drag  the  appropriater 
to  the  floor.  In  the  straggle  the  candle  was 
extinguished,  and  the  Laird  of  Hungry  Knowes 
losing  all  his  remaining  stock  of  courage  in  the 
darkness,  shrieked  out  like  a  demoniac  for  idd, 
and  companionship. 

The  bmdlord.  Item  the  cook,  Hem  the  boots 
item  the  chamber-nudd,  Item  the  hoetier,  respon- 
ded to  the  summons  with  all  possible  speed.  At 
the  request  of  the  terrified  guest  they  searched 
every  nook  and  comer  of  the  room,  without  dis- 
covering the  slightest  trace  of  any  intruder. 

Though,  however,  nothing  was  found,  some- 

thmg  was  missed.    The  plaid  had  vanithed  I 

•        *        ••••••• 

So  shattered  and  shaken  was  David  Dreghom, 
by  the  events  which  we  have  just  chronicled, 
that  he  kept  his  bed  for  the  ensuing  twelve 
hours.  At  the  expiry  of  that  cycle  he  set*  out 
on  his  retum  to  Hungry  Knowes  in  a  post  chaise 
which  he  chartered  especially  for  that  trip. 
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To  an  indeflnite  period  did  he  postpone  his 
Tlsit  to  that  eminent  Aberdeen  juru  ecnnUt  tf  r. 
l^ercules  Homing, 

No  sooner  had  the  agitated  and  perplexed 
Laird  reached  the  sanctitude  of  his  mansion,  then 
he  hastened  to  the  den  of  Gavin  Park. 

Everything  was  quiet— oppressively  quiet, — 
in  that  small  rude  chamber! 

Beath  had  taken  effectual  order,  that  nothing 
should  break  in  upon  the  vlsionless  slumber  of 
the  ancient  serving  man  I  A  peaceful  smile  still 
lingered  upM  the  mouth,  as  if  the  cadaver 
retained  a  consdousnese,  that  matters  were  on  a 
right  train  at  last! 

Instead  of  a  sheet  the  body  was  covered  with 
a  plaii  t 

TBIS    GAftHXKt   WAS    AT   OHOI    IDKNTiriEO    BT 

D'reohorkI  With  a  shriek  of  crushing  and 
measureless  horror,  he  clutched  it,  and  the  next 
moment  fell  to  the  ground,  smitten  by  the  inexor- 
l^le  hand  of  apoplexy  t 

Ere  three  hours  had  elapsed  John  Embleton 
was  tihe  enthre  and  nncBsputcd  heir  of  Hungry 
Knowes! 

When  Mr.  Thomas  Thong  had  made  an  end  of 
his  narration,  I  asked  him,  whether  as  a  sincere 
solid  Christian,  and  an  honest  sensible  man,  he 
believed  that  Gavin  Park  had  really  and  fruly 
appeared  to  David  Breghom,  in  the  Bock's  Head 
Hotel,  that  extra-eventful  night 

'*  There  cannot  be  the  glimmer  of  a  doubt  tSbotit 
the  matter!''  responded  the  stimulator  of  steeds. 

"Well!"  rejoined  I,  "a  more  striking,  or 
better  authenticated  ghost-story  never  came 
ttnder  my  cognitance  I 

**  Ghost  be  hanged  I"  was  the  profane  hiieijeC' 
tfon  of  the  reckless  Thong  '*  There  was  no  ghost 
in  the  matter!  When  Squire  Breghom  rode 
beside  me  on  the  box-seat.  Park  well^wnpped 
up,  had  the  'entire  inside  of  the  mail-ooach  to 
himself!  The  dodge  was  cunningly  planned— and 
as  Walter  Warlock  was  one  of  Gavin's  oldest 
and  most  inthnnte  cronies,  little  difficulty  inters 
rened  in  carrying  it  out !" 

[The  leading  incidents  detailed  above,  are 
substantially  trae.— *Ed.  A.  A.  M.] 


It  is  wonderful  the  aspect  of  moral  obligation 
things  sometimes  assume  when  we  wish  to  do 
them. 

A  great  step  is  gained  when  a  child-  has 
learned  that  there  is  no  necessary  connection  be- 
tween liking  a  thing  and  doing  it. 

What's  in  a  name  ?  More  than  some  people 
think.  Boa't  open  a  sausage-shop  in  Gateaton 
Street. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  SEA  SICEIfSSS. 

BT   BOB  TABir. 

A  QALLANT  little  Craft,  cutter  rigged,  was  lying 
at  her  moorings  in  the  Bay,  with  mainsail  hoisted, 
waiting  only  the  arrival  of  a  jovial  party  of  ama- 
teurs, about  Btarthig  for  a  cralse  on  the  Lake. 

'Twas  a  bright  summer's  morning,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord,  1868 ;  the  gay-looking  yacht  shone  . 
resplendent  with  a  new  coat  of  paint,  her  dazzHng 
white  sails  lazily  flapped  in  the  light  morning  air, 
her  halyards  were  carefully  belayed,  the  sheets 
run  aft,  and  her  dlnguey,  alongside,  was  ready  to 
bring  the  party  on  board  as  soon  as  they  made 
theur  appearance.     Fresently  a  hail  of  "Chat 
lenge  ahoy"  caused  Bob,  the  sailor  in  charge,  to 
jump  into  the  little  crafc  and  pull  for  shore,  fh>iii 
whence  he  soon  returned  with  a  load  of  provendet 
of  various  descriptions,  sufficient  to  hare  garri- 
soned her  fbr  a  month  at  least ;  and  shortly  after, 
thb  yachtsmen  themselves  arrived ;  and  after  the 
provisions,  ftc.,  had  been  carefully  stowed  away 
in  the  neat  cabin  lockers,  the  trim  craft  shot  away 
ttffta.  her  berth  ender  a  orowd  of  white  oauvasi, 
making  the  water  foam  vider  her  boWs  as  she 
headed  away  westward  to  the  entranoe  of  the 
harbor,  passing  two  or  three  old  stone  kden 
soews  kike  lightning,  to  the  disgust  ot  tiielr  crews, 
afid,  in  a  few  siiBQtes,  roBbdhig  the  red  hooys  off 
the  Queer's  whatf*    Then  grecefblly  dashing  inlo 
tile  blue  waters  of  Lake  Ontario,  she  steered  well 
up  to  tire  sou'  west    The  wind  was  Hght  fxem 
the  southward ;  and  after  stretching  weH  past  the 
new  garrison  until  well  off  the  entranee  of  the 
Humber  Bay,  **  helm's  a-lee"  was  the  order,  snd 
in  an  instant  round  she  flew  Bke  a  bird,aBd 
headed  down  the  Lake  past  the  lighthouse. 

The  party  on  board  were  four  in  nnmber,  one 
of  whom  was  unaccustomed  to  yachting,  and  ts 
the  ground-e#eH  ftom  the  Lake  became  mors 
perceptible,  the  tyro  exhibited  undoubted  rfgns 
of  qualmishness,  for  which  he  waS  recommended 
various  specifics,  such  as  tying  a  piece  of  pork  to 
a  string,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  haul  it  up  after 
swallowing  it,  standing  on  his  head  against  the 
mast,  sitting  hice  to  windward  with  his  moufh 
wide  open,  to  let  lots  ef  cold  air  in,  Ac— to  aR 
which  suggestions  the  unhappy  youth  turned  a 
pale  visage  and  deaf  ear.  At  last,  one  of  the 
party,  more  khid-hearted  than  the  rest,  ap* 
preached  him  with  a  caulker  of  stiff  brandy  and 
water,  after  swsllowing  which  our  tyro  managed 
to  stagger  below,  and  ensconce  himself  hi  one  of 
the  larboard  berths,  muttering,  tiie  iriiile,  ana* 
themas  against  himself  for  coming  and  afi  who  had 
persuaded  him  to  join  a  party  of  pleasure  on  the 
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Tomiito  tbe  aAeniiMD  the  te««M  died 

awftj,  and  he  reappeared  feeling  all  right  and  very 
hoogrf.  A  general  attack  wai  now  made  by  all 
kandi  on  the  commiaBariat,  after  whioh  the  party 
nt  on  deck  enjoying  cigars*  and  pipes  and  chat- 
ting menily  over  their  proepectB«  Evening 
anfred,  and  with  it  a  flat  calm,  mnch  to  the 
tyro's  detighfef  aa  being  now  completely  reinvigo- 
ntod  he  felt  as  bold  as  a  lion.  Hia  mesematea, 
boirever,  were  ooniinaaUy  making  aly  aUafeions 
fo  his  morning  dlaappearaBce,  and  poked  fiin  at 
Urn  all  round  moetunmerolfully. 

*'  I  wonder,**  sidd  tlio  victim  of  t^B  nnmltl* 
galed  quitting  nt  hat,  *'  wbM  the  detlce  is  the 
reason  that  every  one  has  to  pay  such  a  disagree- 
lUe  penalty  for  a  trip  oil  the  water  f* 

"  Why,  'tSa  Neptune^a  corse,'*  said  One-.. 

"  IFeptane  bokange4r  was  iSa»  ooarieoos  re- 
johider. 

""Kfl  s  fact,**  ini  tlbe reply,   "And  theife's 

tjM  authority  fbr  it  If  y6u*ve  no  objections,  my 

ladB,  ril  spin  yott  a  yarn,  relatltag  the  drcum- 
tlmees  thiA  gave  vise  to  it.** 

**  Heave  ahead^  my  hehrty,**  WaS  the  respdnse 
of  lUs  frieik(b|  for  they  #er^  sure  of  hearing  A 
gw)dsterf. 

Thas  a^r^,  th6  nkriralor,  having  first  litib 
frsA  Havanikah,  and  mixed  a  pretty  stiff  nor'- 
wester  to  help  his  Ideas,  commenced  the  follow- 
faig  tale,  whl^  he  premised  by  assuring  the  rest 
that  it  was  not  original,  but  that  he  had  some- 
where or  anothef  read,  or  heard  it  related  :^— 

Once  on  a  tikne,  a  long  while  ago,  on  a  qniet 
Btni  tight,  such  08  this  Is,  a  slight-knowing-looking 
young  fellow  might  have  been  detected,  h4d  any 
one  been  on  the  look-out,  flitting  cautiously  hither 
and  thither  in  the  reahns  of  the  Oods  in  old 
Olympus*  top.  Otie  sfter  the  other,  he  visited  the 
Bleeping  apartments  of  Tenus,  Vulcan,  Mars, 
Hercdes,  and,  last  of  all,  dared  even  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  bedbhambet  of  old  Jove  himself. 
He  was  a  regular  Jack  Sheppard,  and  since  the 
time  of  Prometheus,  never  was  so  bold  or  adroit 
a  rascal.    Something  he  carried  off  from  each. 


mw  iiing  fobe,  and  old  S6l  was  thinking  it  abonl 
time  to  get  up,  his  Highness,  the  father  of  gods 
and  men,  old  Jove  himself,  stretched  himself 
laiily  in  bed,  and,  after  a  yawn  or  two  that  caused 
Barfeh  to  quake  again  at  the  unseemly  noise, 
sung  out  lustily  for  his  valet-de-ohambre  to  bring   * 
him  his  morning  draught  of  nectar;  for,  shame 
to  say,  Jupiter  had  been  looUng  at  somebody 
drinking  the  night  previous,  not  that  there  was 
anytUng  extraordinary  in  that.    The  benign  In* 
floenoe  of  Father  Mathew  and  John  B.  Oough  was 
yet  nnfelt,  and  the  Maine  liquor  law  had  not  theit 
been  adopted.    Indeed^  tiie  astute  idea  of  making 
people  Virtueui  by  act  of  Pufiamebt  never  09* 
curred  to  any  of  the  ancient  lawgivers.    It  wa» 
left  to  us  more  civilised  moderns  to  discover  thto* 
grand  panacea  for  all  the  ills  tliat  flesh  is  heir  toi 
MdU  renmofM  i  ne$  itkMom,    J^ve  sung  out  foir 
his  nectar,  and  tfeie  domestic  came  in  rubbing  Ms 
eyesv  and  eommenoed  hunting  iexj  sleep  tiy  for 
the  drinking  cup  which  was  always  kept  near  tba 
head  of  the  bed.    After  searching  for  it  ineffeo- 
tually  for  some  timoj  ho  declared  that  somebody 
must  have  taken  it  away,  for  he  could  not  find  it; 
"Bascal,**  cried  Jove,  farrltated ;  *«  fook  sha^ 
or  ril  throw  the  bootjack  at  you.    Where's  the 
onpf    *T  was  there  hst  mght.** 
•*  Well,  it  is  not  here  now.** 
**Koneofyonr  impertinence^  sir,**  said  Jove, 
mijestically.    **  If  you  don't  find  it  immediately, 
ril  sharpen  your  intellects  with  a  flash  of  light- 
ning ;"  and  turning  up  his  pillow  under  which 
he  usually  kept  a  supply  of  thunderboltSi  to  his 
dismay  he  found  the  place  was  empty.    Not  a 
boit  was  left    Thoroughly  aroused,  and  in  a  tow- 
ering rage,  out  of  bed  leaped  Jove  and  com- 
menced making  a  thorough  search  himself.    To 
no  purpose,  however.     The  thief^  whoever  ho 
was,  had  made  a  clean  sweep,  and  bolted  with 
sce^itre,  cup,  and  thunder.    The  last  showed  a 
great  deal  of  foresight  on  the  part  of  the  robber, 
for  Jupiter  was  reckoned  a  tip-top  shot  amongst 
the  sporting  circles  in  that  i^eighbothood,  and 
would  not  have  hesitated  an  instant  at  having  a 


and  having  secured  his  booty,  the  mai^uder  de-  fling  at  any  fellow  caught  in  such  a  scrape.  Fhid- 


parted  as  quickly  as  he  had  come.  Koue  wit- 
nessed his  arrival,  indeed,  to  this  day,  there  has 
been  no  explanation  of  how  he  got  there,  and 
none  saw  hhn  leave.  The  world  below  was  quiet 
and  cahn.  The  Gods  above  slept  soundly,  thanks 
to  Kox  and  Somnos.  Neither  Heaven  nor  Earth 
dreamed  of  the  crime  that  had  been  committed, 
or  of  the  consequences  that  would  ensue  from 
fiiis  act  of  desecration. 
Next  morning,  just  as  the  rosy-fingered  Aurora 


ing,  however,  it  was  too  true,  Zeus's  forUtndi^ 
gavie  way,  and  he  vented  his  rage  in  real  Billings^ 
gate ;  but  as  it  Is  not  at  all  material  to  this  ren» 
dons  history  to  mention  what  he  did  say,  the 
matter  shall  be  dropped  here  with  the  re^ 
mark,  that,  at  some  subsequent  teA-partles 
given  in  Olympus,  the  gossips  found  fhtitftd 
source  of  conversation  thereon,  and  poor  Juno*S 
unhappy  late  in  having  such  a  yoke-fellow  was 
bewailed  in  true  tea-teble  style.    To  return  to 


was  floantling  the  eastern  sky  in  its  mby-oolored  I  Jupiter.    He  cursed  and  swore  in  a  most  ^a^ 
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potable  manner,  beating  a  New  York  b*ho7  all 
hollow,  both  hi  the  originality  of  his  ezpree- 
fliona  and  the  rolubility  of  hia  utteranoe.  Add  to 
which,  it  was  all  done  in  pare  Qreeli,  and,  let  me 
aiaure  you,  it  is  a  yery  difficult  matter  to  swear 
in  pure  Ionic ;  and  if  you  doubt  the  fact,  I  refer 
you  to  one  Mr.  Homer,  who  girea  the  whofe 
matter  in  blank  yeree.  After  nearly  exhausting 
himself  in  this  way,  he  flew  at  his  serrant,  abused 
him  in  a  shoclcing  manner-*tbe  man  gave  warn- 
ing the  next  morning — and  then  wound  up  by 
kicking  him  out  of  the  establishment,  with  strict 
orders  nerer  to  show  his  face  again  until  he  had 
secured  the  vagabond  dead  or  alive  and  got  back 
tiie  property.  This  feat  performed^that  is,  the 
kicking — the  Thunderer  threw  himself  into  an 
aim*chair,  thoroughly  exhausted,  and  whilst  reco- 
vering himself  from  his  indecent  rage,  in  hobbled 
Vulcan,  looking  pale,  even  through  his  soot. 

**  Look  here,  Jove,"  cried  he,  **  I'm  not  going 
to  stand  this.** 

*^  What's  the  matter  now?"  said  Jove  rather 
surlily,  for  Vulcan  was  a  litigious  fellow  and  per- 
petually appealing  to  Jove  to  settle  his  disputes 
-*for  which  the  hitter  despised  him  heartily; 
however,  as  he  was  useful  in  some  respects,  and 
was,  moreover,  a  poor  cripple  unable  to  take  his 
own  part,  there  was  some  excuse  for  him. 

"Why,"  stammered  Vulcan  humbly,  for  he 
always  was  afraid  of  Jove,  and  doubly  so  when 
he  was  angry,  **  why,  some  chap  broke  into  my 
forge  Ust  night  and  walked  off  with  my  best  bel- 
lows and  a  new  anvil" 

•*  What  do  I  care  for  that?"  said  Jove,  tesOly. 

*'  Begad,  youHl  get  no  more  thunderbolts  until 
they're  found,"  was  the  reply,  which  rather  non- 
plussed Jupiter ;  but  before  he  could  answer,  in 
burst  Mars  in  his  usual  impetuous  way. 

"Look*ee  here,  old  boy.  By  the  beard  of 
Pharaoh  (a  favorite  objuration  of  Mars,  by  the 
way),  some  mfernal  bUckguard  broke  into  the 
guard-house  last  night  and  stole  my  sword." 

By  this  time  all  the  establishment  was  aroused, 
and  on  hearing  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  three  first* 
named  deities,  commencedan  investigation  of  their 
respective  household  goods,  and  soon  loud  out- 
cries were  heard  on  all  hands.  Hercules  complain- 
ed of  the  disappearance  of  his  club,  but  not  being 
a  talkative  fellow,  he  only  clenched  his  ponderous 
leg  of  mutton  fist,  and  inwardly  vowed  that,  if  he 
ever  caught  the  fellow,  he  would'nt  polish  him  off 
Oh  no  1  He  would  lick  him  into  a  mummy,  not  a 
bit,  accompanied  with  insane  smacks  of  his  right 
fist  into  his  left  palm  as  if  the  latter  were  the 
thiefiB  head  and  that  was  m  Chancery.  ^ 


A  loud  shriek  was  now  heard  from  Venos*  apart 
ment 

"My  gfrdle,  my  beautiful  cestus,"  cried  (he 
lovely  divinity  on  discovering  the  disappearancs 
of  that  ornament  which  was  the  more  unaocooat- 
able,  by  the  way  since  it  had  been  carefully  clasped 
round  her  waist  on  retiring  to  bed  the  night  pre- 
vious—which  gave  the  before  mentioned  goonps 
occasion  to  say — but  that  Is  mere  scandal  and 
goes  for  nothing,  besides  robbers  are  very  daring 
fellows.    Cupid  poor  Cupid  was  sobbing  for  hii 
bow  and  arrows  and  clinging  in  his  infiutine  grief 
to  his  mothers  side  asking  what  had  become  of 
them.  Juno  was  treatmg  Jove  to  an  OlympiaD  does 
of  Caudle  for  disturbing  her  nighVsrest  in  so  onsea- 
sonable  a  manner.    The  only  one  of  the  Imm<H^ 
tals  who  came  offKatheless  was  the  goddess  of 
Wisdom ;  thanks  to  a  patent  Chubbs  lock  on  tiie 
door  and  as  Mr.  Hobbs  was  not  bom  then  tiis 
goddess  escaped.    Minerva  quietly  walked  in  sod 
learning  the  cause  of  all  the  hubbub,  gare  one 
Icnowing  wink  and  retired.    In  the  midst  of  aH 
the  commotion  in  rushed  one  of  the  Dii  minores 
breathless  with  haste,  to  inform  the  tumoltaou 
assembly  that  a  detective  had  nabbed  the  coTey, 
whilst  lurking  in  one  of  the  crannies  of  the  movn- 
tain,  and  had  seised  him  with  the  property  in  hii 
possession.  Jove  cried  out,  and  the  Gods,  recalled 
thereby  to  a  proper  aense  of  dignity,  assumed  their 
respective  seats,  and  presently,  sure  enough,  in 
walked  a  policeman  with  a  reoiarkably  good  look- 
ing youth  in  charge,  with  a  second  following 
bearing  the  stolen  property.    Entirely  unabashed 
at  his  disgraceful  position,  the  prisoner  gaxed 
around  at  the  august  concourse  there  present  with 
a  jaunty  self-satisfied  air,  that  bespoke  exceseiTS 
impudence  and  forwardness,  nay  he  even  had  the 
audacitv  to  wink  at  Venus  much  to  Vulean*8  dii^ 
gust.    The  case  was  immediately  gone  into,  the 
property  proved,  and  the  testimony  of  the  police* 
man  who  had  caught  him  with  the  various  artidei 
in  his  possession  was  taken  down.    The  evidence 
was  clear,  his  guilt  was  apparent,  and  he  was 
unanimously   found  guilty.    Kothing  remained 
but  to  pass  sentence.    Being  asked  as  to  wha^ 
he  had  to  say  for  himself  he  replied  nothing. 
Jove  then  asked  whence  he  came,  who  he  was, 
his  birth,  parentage  &c. 

"  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,"  said  the  youth  bow- 
ing courteously  around.  "  My  name  is  Mercoiy* 
The  author  of  my  being  is  the  Hlostrious  hi^ 
of  Gods  and  men  before  whom  I  now  have  the 
honour  to  stand.** 

"  And  pray,"  mterrupted  Juno,  "  who  wasyoor 
mother?" 

"Shut  your  potatoe  trap,  my  deav,"  said  Jove 
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qoieklj,  for  he  was  decidedly  aUrmed  at  the  turn 
ef ento  were  taking.  **  Nerer  mind  yonr  mother, 
air,  but  tell  na  what  induced  yoti  to  commit  this 
offence.** 

**  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,"  said  the  prisoner 
boiriDg  coorteouslj  again,  **  my  object  was  to  ob- 
tain an  introduction  to  each  and  all  of  you. 
Bebg  perfectly  destitute  in  the  world  I  considered 
that  such  an  adrenture  would  create  a  sensation 
and  perhaps  something  might  turn  up  out  of  it 
for  my  beneilL" 

"  Infernal  scamp,"  muttered  Mars,  **  he  ought 
to  be  tried  by  a  drum-head  court  martial,  and  get 
aa  doien  for  his  pains." 

*'fle*8  far  too  good*looking  for  a  tfaieC  sighed 
YeDupityJngiy,  . 

Jono  vented  her  spleen  loudly  and  yindiotively 
bnt  all  to  no  purpose.  Jotc's  consdeoce  smote 
him  for  neglecting  poor  Maia,  and  he  determined 
to  adopt  her  oilbpring  thus  unexpectedly  brought 
to  his  notice,  and  more  especially  as  the  aflfair 
after  all  was  a  yenial  one,  and  he  wished  to  spite 
Jono.  Therefore  addressing  the  culprit,  he  ex- 
pressed  himself  in  very  strong  language  on  the 
impropriety  of  playing  such  tricks  on  respectable 
people,  to  all  of  which  the  prisoner  appeared  to 
pay  respectful  attention.  ''Nevertheless,**  said  he, 
"la  consideration  of  your  youth  and  misfortunes, 
•ad  this  being  your  first  offence,  you  are  par- 
doned." 

Here  Mars  swore  audibly,  but  the  clerk  cried 
order,  and  Jupiter  proceeded  to  say,  that  to  re- 
lieve his  necessities,  he  would  tike  him  into  his 
Mrviee.  "And  here,"  said  he,  **i8  a  cap  with 
vings  for  your  head  and  a  pair  for  your  feet,  and 
aaoall  taste  of  bowie  knife  in  case  you  might 
orer  be  in  danger.  So  now  the  court  is  dosed, 
Aod  let  each  one  take  his  property." 

Saying  which,  he  picked  up  his  bolts,  and  let 
^7  right  and  left,  to  see  they  were  in  proper 
order.  Tenua,  frightened  to  death  at  the  light- 
olag,  clasped  her  girdle  round  her  waist,  and 
Ikiirried  off  with  Oupid  to  get  breakfast  The 
letter  wanted  to  have  a  shot  at  Mercury,  for  he 
VIS  not  at  all  aatisfied  at  the  result  of  the  pro- 
oeedmgs.  Love,  when  injured,  is  always  spite- 
All  Man  drew  his  aword,  and  flourished  it  two 
or  three  timet  round  his  head  until  Heaven, 
and  earth  too,  rang  with  alarums  of  war, 
and  then  stalked  indignantly  out  of  the  assem- 
bly room,  abusing  Jove  for  his  partiality,  and 
lodeed  in  hall  an  hour  after  Jupiter  did  receive 
a  message  from  him  by  a  shooting  star  whom 
Mars  bad  appointed  his  second,  but  nothing  came 
of  It  ApoUo  followed  to  Join  yenu8*s  dc^jeuner, 
whidi  were  uaoally  rather  r^ehtrthu  afBura ;  and 


old  Vulcan  limped  off  last  with  his  anvil  under 
one  arm,  and  his  bellows  under  the  other,  and 
all  was  peace  and  quietness  again.  The  only 
article  remaining  was  Keptune*s  trident,  which 
lay  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  During  all  this 
turmoil  in  heaven,  affairs  on  earth  had  passed 
unnoticed,  but  now  it  was  apparent  that  there 
was  a  tremendous  row  going  on  below.  Nep- 
tune, on  finding  his  trident  missing  in  the  mom* 
ing,  had  also  kicked  up  a  most  tremendous  shindy 
•—foaming  with  rage,  he  summoned  all  his  mon- 
sters and  bid  them  search  for  it  high  and  low, 
and  when  the  trident  was  not  forthcoming,  he 
raised  such  a  tempest  as  had  not  been  known 
since  the  days  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha.  The 
very  whales  and  tritons  trembled  at  tb^  violence, 
and  the  manes  of  the  seahorses  harnessed  to  hia 
chariot,  stood  on  end  with  fright.  The  sea  rose 
and  swallowed  up  whole  cities— one  would  have 
thought  the  very  earth  itself  was  to  be  entirely 
submerged  under  the  fierce  waves.  Unhappy 
mortals  thronged  the  temples  of  the  gods,  frantic 
with  fear  and  expecting  instant  death.  Jove's 
temper,  none  of  the  best  at  any  time,  was  rather 
flurried  by  this  disturbance,  so  calling  his  newly 
made  messenger  to  him,  he  bid  liim  restore  the 
trident  to  its  owner.  "  Tell  him,"  he  added,  "  to 
keep  his  temper  and  let  his  hair  grow ;  people 
cannot  be  disturbs  i  in  this  manner  for  the  loss 
of  an  old  pitchfork.  Such  rage  is  highly  inde- 
corous—away with  you." 

Like  a  flash  of  light  Mercury  vanished,  and 
soon  arrived  in  the  presence  of  the  old  seagod. 
Presuming  on  Jupiter's  protection  he  alighted  on 
the  edge  of  old  Neptune's  chariot,  and  lianding 
him  the  missfaig  Trident,  with  a  polite  bow,  ha 
said, 

''Here,  sfar,  Is  your  pitchfork  back  agab,  and 
my  royal  master,  your  august  brother,  Jupiter 
the  Thunderer  desires  me  to  say  that  you  must 
not  kick  up  any  more  noise.  He  says  it  is  highly 
indecorous,  and  you  must  not  disturb  him,  for  ha 
is  at  breakfast.  80  now,  old  boy,  m»n»  tuu9  ego^ 
or  you'll  come  to  griei    Do  you  hear?" 

"£h  what?"  stammered  Neptune,  perfect]/ 
aghast  at  the  excessive  impertinence  of  this  ad- 
dress. "  By  Nox  and  Erebus,  what's  this  ?  Con- 
found you,  you  rascal,  how  did  yen  get  my  tri- 
dent t  Who  are  you  f  Where  do  ye  hail  finom, 
you  snip^ack  f  What's  Jove  to  you  or  you  to 
him,  I*d  Uke  to  know.'* 

"  Snipejack,  sir,"  quoth  Merouiy,  rather  net- 
tled. "  Keep  your  temper,  you  old  hippopotamus. 
I  am  Jove's  servant  and  messenger,  I'd  have  you 
to  know,  and  you'd  better  mind  what  Fve  just 
told  you." 
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"  Make  sail  oat  of  that,**  rouod  Neptune,  ^  or 
ru  fr«8heii  joar  nip  at  the  gangway,  you  loafer, 
to  teach  you  better  manners  on  my  quarter  deck, 
ru  lash  yott  to  one  of  my  monsteri,  and  gWe  you 
a  aaltwater  dip  you  won't  reliah.  Til  anchor  you 
a  thousand  fathoma  deep  in  eea-elime.  I'll  fix 
your  fliut,  you — ^ 

^*  Shut  up,  you  tow-headed  old  Marlingtpike," 
was  the  polie  rejoinder,  who  oarea  for  you."  Fll 
tell  you  what  VH  do  for  you :  Fit  people  your  do- 
minions with  mortals.  Til  teaeh  you  oiTility,  my 
old  salt.  1*11  bring  poor  miserable  men  to  naTi- 
gate  your  hitherto  unknown  realms.  1*11  hare 
ships  sailing  in  all  directions  oyer  your  seas.  You 
the  god  of  the  sea  I  1*11  make  your  wayes  the 
highroad  for  the  nations  of  the  earth,  so  that  you 
•hall  be  afraid  to  show  your  face  on  the  sur&ce 
unless,  indeed,  you  come  disguised  as  a  sea  ser- 
pent for  men  to  have  a  nine  days'  wonder.  That's 
what  Fll  do.    A  fig  for  yon." 

And  having  thus  finished  this  elegant  harangue. 
Mercury  snapped  his  fingers  in  derision  of  the 
old  god,  and  holtled  whistling  "  Rule  Britannia," 
with  variations,  as  he  went,  and  leaving  old  Kep- 
tune  with  month  and  eyes  wide  open,  perfectly 
astounded  at  his  id  science.  Truth  to  say.  Mer- 
cury was  rather  afraid  that  in  his  rage  Kep  ^ouM 
hare  a  shy  at  him  with  the  trident.  The  latter, 
however,  soon  recovered  his  equanimity,  and, 
smiling  at  the  idea  of  mortals  navigating  his 
realms,  he  dived  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and 
gave  Amphitrite  a  blowing  up  for  not  having  his 
lobecouae  ready. 

Meroory,  however,  was  a  detenaioed  fellow, 
and  did  not  intend  that  the  matter  should  rest 
there,  or  his  threat  go  for  nought  His  bieod 
was  up  and  revenge  he  would  have. 

'* Anchor  me,"  he  muttered;  "  wait  a  bit,  my 
old  Trojan,  and  I'll  astonish  your  weak  nerves  for 
you."  And  thus  speaking  he  skimmed  the  air 
with  a  velocity  that  would  have  defied  an  ezpress 
train,  until  he  arrived  in  a  charming  ppomontory 
in  the  Archipelago.  Suddenly  arreitfaig  Ids 
headlong  course,  he  disooTOrod  a  yovthfiil  chaw- 
baoon  gaaing  with  longing  eyes  on  the  delicious 
fruits  and  foliage  of  a  small  island  distant  only  a 
few  hundred  yards  from  the  mainland.  Aasum- 
fog  the  appearance  and  guise  of  a  nattre,  Mer- 
cury approached  the  young  man,  and  entered 
into  conversation  with  him ;  and  finally  demanded 
what  he  was  looking  at  so  earnestly. 
'« Why,^  said  the  yonth,  <•  I  wasleokfaig  at  those 
clustering  firuits  han^ng  on  the  vines  on  yonder 
island.  Year  follows  year,  and  the  froits  are 
plentifidattd  loscions  on  that  small  bit  of  land, 
bat  nm  one  ever  gathers  them.    The  buds  of  the 


air  alone  feed  on  them,  and  what  is  left  deet|i. 
Here  none  grow.  Oh,  how  I  wish  I  was  a  bird. 
What  a  blow  out  of  grapee  I'd  have." 

**  Would  you  like  to  have  a  feast  of  iSbm 
froits  t"  asked  Mercury. 

'*  Oh,  wouldn't  I,"  was  the  reply.  **  But  tktn 
the  difficulty  is  to  get  them." 

**  Nothing  easier,"  answered  Mercury,  tsd  id 
saying,  he  set  to  work,  and,  as  to  the  gods  neth- 
ing  is  impossible,  he  soon  cut  down  a  large  usd 
tree,  scooped  it  out  hollow,  and  shaped  a  very 
respectable  log  canoe  from  ik  "  Now,"  Btid  he 
to  the  rustic,  **  look  alive,  my  chiokabiddj,  tad 
help  me  shove  this  machine  into  the  water." 

**  What  for  ?"  was  the  answer. 

**  Never  mind ;  sho^e  away,  and  yonll  sea" 

The  rode  crafi  by  their  nnited  efforts  was  toon 
launched,  and  Mercury  having  hewn  out  a  psiref 
paddles,  desued  the  young  man  to  *^  jump  aboud," 
which  he  did  immediately,  giving  utteranoe  lo 
his  delight  at  the  novel  oootriyance,  and  at  die 
undonbted  devemese  of  his  newly  found  eosqu- 
nion.  Under  Mercury's  ekilful  band  it  did  not 
take  long  to  reach  the  island,  and  the  nutic 
leaped  out,  followed  by  Mercovy  and  both  w«« 
speeoily  employed  in  gratifying  their  taste  for 
fruit  whbh  here  was  both  abundant  and  of  lbs 
finest  kind.  Satiated  at  length,  the  youth  catted 
to  his  friend  saying  it  was  time  to  get  back  and  iati* 
mating  that  he  had  enough  of  it. 

'*  Well,"  said  Mereurr,  **  come  along.  Bot,  I 
say,  ara  yoa  not  going  to  take  some  to  year 
friendSk" 

**  Bless  me,**  said  the  other, «« wbai  a  chap  yw 
be.    Vd  never  a  thought  o'  that." 

"Oh,"  said  the  disguised  deity,  **and  |<m 
might  pick  a  whole  lot  and  then  oarry  them  UHtOf 
row  morning  to  the  next  town  and  pefl  ikm* 
Yoa  might  become  rich  in  ao  time." 

"  To  be  aose,"  wee  the  reply.  So  he  and  Mer- 
coiy  set  to  wosk,  and  aoon  loaded,  tbe  oanoe  vila 
porpl*  grapes  and  other  fmits  which  thcie 
abounded,  and  then  slaiied  for  the  9lh^  tlMie 
which  they  were  not  long  io  roaohin^  Haie,  ii 
soon  as  the  onfttoodhed  ground,  Mercory  qptfkly 
▼aniahed,  and  the  rustic,  who  was  bosOy  eagikgi' 
in  loading  himself  with  froii,  iiev«r  remaiked  Ui 
abssBoe  far  some  time,  and  then  «eatenled  hks- 
self  wiAh  wondering  where  h^  kad  gene  la 
Mercury,  bowever,  was  sure  of  fain  plan. 

He  was  certain  that  this  seed  oasi  en  Ihe 
waters  would  produce  firuit  in  Unae.  Thespeeali* 
tlon  proved  so  Buccessfid  that  tlie  yoosg  fawer 
paid  repeated  vints  to  tbe  liClle  islwd  oatfl  ke 
grew  rich,  and  as  is  inrariably  ihe  ease  uadv 
tfmilsr  circamstanoes,   his   B«^^ib«ifl  beetfH 
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eof  ioDS  of  his  wealth,  and  tonght  out  the  secret. 

This  waA  not  long  in  being  discovered ;  and  as 

men  and  monkeys  are  imltatiTe  animals,  canoes 

of  a  similar  shape  were  made,  though  decidedly 

inferior  to  the  article  which  yeroury  had  turned 

oat  of  hand.    The  little  island  in  a  few  years  was 

quite  insufficient  to  supply  the  demands  that 

were  made  upon  it»  and  the  adventurous  spec* 

olatora  were  compelled  to  go  a  greater  distance 

and  Tisit  more  remote  islands  in  search  of  a 

lapply  of  the  fruit  in  such  great  request.  Under 

the  protection  of  Mercury  they  all  grew  rieh,and, 

as  babit]engenders  courage  of  a  certain  kind,  and 

being  bolder  grown,  a  number  of  these  marlneni 

onder  the  guidance  of  one  Jason,  an  experienced 

fellow,  resoWed  to  undertake  a  Toyage  for  what 

I  can't  exactly  say,  *twas  a  species  of  Allibuatering, 

lomewbat  oa  the  Cuban  expeditioQ  a^Kde- 

ngning  to  fietc9  cYery  one  who  came  in  their 

way.   At  length  all  was-  raady.    Mercury  bad 

been  making  lore  to  one  of  the  zephyrs,  and  she 

fiimished  a  faworing  breeze,  in  fact  gave  a  regular 

blow  oqt  to  the  God  and  his  proteges.    Keptuoe, 

although  up  to  the  present  moment  he  had  been 

qqiet,  had  not  been  ignoraLt  of  the  manosuTres 

that  had   been  set  on   foot  by  his   opptonent 

Vereory  to  endeavor  to  dispossess  him  ef  his 

kingdom,  but  now  that  these  audamoua  mariners 

for  the  first  Ume  dared  invade  bis  reahns  by 

eoming  fairly  on  the  sea,  out  of  sight  of  land,  bis 

indignation  knew  no  bounds,  ins  very   beaid 

eorled  with  wrath,  and  summoning  all  his  array 

el  aoastetSy  a  veiy  fisby  looMi^  set  they  wete 

too,  he  desired  them  to  make  ready  to  exeoute  his 

orders,  and  prepared  himself  for  a  terrible  revenge, 

sach  as  should  strike  terror  into  the  minds  of  |dl 

future  generations  of  mortals,  and  deter  them 

from  ever  attempting  the  like  sacrilege. 

As  evening  set  in  the  wind  arose,  gradually 
increasing  towards  mjdniglK  to  a  perfect  hurri- 
cane. The  huge  waves  curled  their  fierce  crests 
round  the  devoted  ship  and  licked  its  bright  sides 
like  a  tiger  or  serpent  gloating  over  its  prey. 
The  monsters  of  the  deep,  tritona  and  meimaids, 
vfaaJes  and  leviathans^  laughed  aloud  in  bideavs 
ehoms,  rejoicing  over  the  tenor  strioken  wretcbes 
on  board,  who  now  oast  down  with  despair  and 
6%[bt,  iasploved  the  ptotaetita  of  (heir  tutelar 
Mty,  Mereory,  to  save  thesi  fiom  (heir  im- 
pending £aie.  Old  Neptune  himself  looked  grimly 
00,  lihe  some  barbarian  prince  auperintea^ii^ 
(he  iMpaletent  of  some  wsetebed  oitiaens  who 
had  resisted  his  snrthority.  In  frantie  liaste, 
iertng  the  crisis  approaching,  Mercury  flung 
himself  at  the  feet  of  Jove  and  begged  his  in- 
terference on  behalf  of  his  vicUmsL  '*  Their  lives, 


their  lives,**  was  all  he  asked,  and  the  earnestness 
of  his  prayer  gained  him  his  request  Jove 
nodded  assent,  and  Mercury  flew  to  communicate 
the  decree  to  Neptune,  whom  he  found  in  the 
situaUon  just  described.  On  imparting  the  in- 
telligence that  Jove  bad  forbidden  his  destroying 
their  lives,  Neptune  started  with  ire. 

**  Not  die**  he  burst  forth,  **  not  die.  These 
insolent  dogs  who  have  bearded  me  to  my  face 
before  all  my  subjects — not  die  ?  Am  not  I  king 
of  the  sea  and  who  shall  dispute  my  rights  ?  Let 
Jove  confine  himself  to  affairs  of  Earth  and 
Heaven.  Why  should  he  meddle  in  mine  ?  Not 
die  ?  Well,  be  it  so  I  They  shall  not  die  since 
the  thunderer  has  so  decreed,**  and  here  he  smiled 
bitterly,  **  but  they  shall  wish  for  death  to  relieve 
them  from  th^ir  torments.  Their  limbs  shall 
fail  them,  their  bones  ^all  ache,  and  their  joints 
crack,  their  heads  shall  reel,  and  an  overpower- 
ing nausea  shall  destroy  them.  They  shall  not 
die  but,**  he  cnrsed ;  "  every  one  that  dares 
invade  my  realms,  I  curse  with  sea-sickness,** 
and  so  he  left  the  devoted  crew  in  that  pre- 
dicament. 

So  ends  my  story,  boys,  and  now  we  had 
better  set  the  watch,  make  all  snug  for  the  night, 
and  then  turn  in. 


^»  »>< 


Wbo*ll  Cut  his  Nails. — ^Fortunately  some 
daring  Chiropodist  has  been  cutting  the  nails  of 
the  tiger  in  the  menagerie  at  Hull.  The  opera- 
tion was  successfully  performed,  and  the  animal 
has  been  much  quieter  ever  since.  Now  we  wish 
some  one  would  take  the  Russian  Bear  in  hand,  and 
achieve  a  similar  feat  (no  pun  intended)  with  his 
nails.  They  have  been  getting  dreadfully  long 
lately,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  he  has  been 
wishing  to  come  up  to  the  scratch  in  all  directions. 
It  is  time  they  were  cot ;  for  the  wretched  beast 
goes  howling  about  in  a  great  rage,being  evidently 
on  a  false  footins,  and  in  great  pain  from  the 
awkwardness  of  his  position.  It  is  eyident  he  will 
do  injury  either  to  himself,  or  to  any  one  who 
happens  to  go  near  him,  if  eomepowerfiil  remedy 
is  not  quickly  applied.  The  case  is  at  present 
interesting  the  attention  of  both  England  and 
France ;  and  we  hq>e  in  a  short  period  to  beable 
to  announce  the  pleasing  fact,  that  all  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  have  been  effectually  removed, 
and  that  at  last  the  Russian  Bear  has  had  his 
nsiis  cut  I  The  sooner  this  groat  ohirepodio  event 
takes  place,  the  better ;  for  lately  the  unfortunate 
beast  has  been  making  such  a  dreadful  noise,  that 
he  has  quite  disturbed  the  peace  ol  Europe. 

A  Bald  iNvmrrioN. — Mr.  Rowland  informs  us 
tiiat  wearing  the  hat  is  very  injurious  to  the  hair. 
If  this  is  true,  Qnskers  ought  te  be  the  baldestof 
men,  for  tiiev  keep  their  liats  on  longer  than  aoy 
one  else,  and  yet  we  know  several  Quakers  wiio 
have  very  good  heads  of  hair.  At  all  events, 
ladies  are  not  likely  to  lose  their  hair  froso  any 
similar  cause,  considering  the  present  iashiomof 
wearing  the  iMnnet  completely  off  the  head* 
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VALENTINE 

Sent  by  a  Gentleman  to  a  Lady^  and  mppoied  to 
have  been  written  on  the  IZth  of  February. 

I  am  no  seer,  oh  Lady  fair 
Nor  of  second  sight  the  heir ; 
Nor  have  I  yet  become  so  wise 
As  to  learn  to  mesmerise ; 
And  I  am  too  great  a  fool 
To  belong  to  Darling*s  school ; 
Yet  I  think  that  I  am  right, 
If  I  say  that  you  this  night, 
In  that  inmost  soul  of  thine 
Are  thinking  of  a  Valentine. 

Doubtless,  by  to-morrow's  post, 
Tou^ll  receive  a  perfect  host 
Of  that  kind  of  billets  douz, 
Of  every  shape  and  every  hue. 
Written  too  in  various  styles, 
Some  in  tears  and  some  in  smiles. 
Love-sick  people  in  their  grief 
Think  that  they  will  find  relief 
By  unbosoming  all  their  woe. 
And  the  merry  wish  to  show 
That  they  do  but  little  care 
For  the  favour  of  the  fair. 
Some  are  worked  around  with  net| 
Others  with  flow'rs  are  thickly  set ; 
Lovers  walk  in  shady  lanes 
Talking  in  their  sweetest  strains ; 
While  Onpid  with  his  dart  so  keen 
To  fly  above  their  heads  is  seen. 

I'Te  not  talents,  I  must  say 
Thus  my  feelings  to  pourtray, 
Either  with  pencil  or  with  pen 
Like  these  very  clever  men. 
Still  I  may,  it  pains  I  take 
In  your  estimation  make 
Worthy  this  attempt  of  mine 
To  be  called  a  Valentine. 

In  prose  it's  been  stated  as  well  as  in  rhyme. 

That  ttie  period  of  courtship's  a  most  pleasant 
time: 

When  the  young  God  of  Love, — ^for  he  always 

is  young, 
As  our  love-stricken  poets  for  erer  hare  sung,— 
Has  pierced  through  and  through  with  his  sharp 

pointed  dart» 
And  melted  with  love  the  moet  obdurate  heart. 
What  these  gentry  say,  I  dare  say  is  the  case, 
For  when  we  are  struck  with  some  Lady's  fair 

face, 
And  think  that  unless  we  get  her  for  our  wife 
WeMl  no  happiness  have  for  the  rest  of  our  life, 


An  introduction  obtain,  at  her  father's  make  calls, 
Ask  her  to  sing  and  dance  with  her  at  balls, 
And  as  by  her  side  we  so  thinkingly  stand, 
Reading  our  &te  in  each  touch  of  her  hand. 
And  watching  in  secret  each  glance  of  her  eje, 
Burning  to  know  what  does  there  hidden  Ue. 
This  way  we  go  on,  small  attentions  we  pay, 
Till  being  together  alone  some  fine  day, 
We  contrive,  while  we  feel  almost  ready  to  drop 
In  a  stammering  speech  the  grand  question  to  pop 
The  Lady  consents,  oh  what  feelings  of  bliss! 
(You  know  what  the  rhyme  is  that  answers  to 

this.) 
The  suspense  all  remored  and  the  two  hearts 

made  one. 
If  the  **  course  of  true  love  does  not  now  smootih 

ly  run," 
The  thought,  then,  at  least  that  that  figure  so 

ilight. 
That  complexion  eo  fair,  and  those  eyes  foil  of 

light. 
Thoae  tresses  so  smooth,  and  that  delicate  cheek, 

Where  the  red  and  the  white  play  at  hide  and  go 
seek, 

And  the  hands  soft  and  warm  wbieh  with  free 
ofl^red  gra^p. 

We  now  in  our  own  can  so  tenderly  clasp, 

With  other  delights  to  paint  which  would  take 
hours, 

Both  now  and  forerer  we  hope  will  be  ours, 

Is  a  pleasure  so  great  that  we  are  forced  to  de- 
clare, 

There  is  none  on  the  earth  that  can  with  it  com- 
pare. 

But  suppose  that  it  happens  the  Lady  so  sweet, 
The  question  we  put,  with  reftisal  does  meet, 
Which  dashes  at  once  all  our  hopes  to  ^e  earth. 
And  makes  us  think  to  live  longer  is  not  of  much 

worth; 
We  cannot  deny  that  much  pleasure  we've  had 
While  preferring  our  suit  though  the  issue  was 

sad. 

By  it  too,  some  little  experience  we  gain. 

Which  may  be  of  use  in  some  future  campaign, 

Thus  you  win  see  Fve  endeavoured  to  prove, 

That  when  those  of  my  own  sex  hare  fidlen  in 

love, 
They  feel  at  that  time  more  pleasure  than  pain ; 
But  I  know  that  it  would  be  completely  in  Tsin 
To  attempt  to  describe  in  my  imperfect  rhyme, 
What  a  Lady  may  feel  at  a  dmilar  time. 
Lo  I  leave  the  hard  task  to  some  fair  poetess 
Who  that  state  of  aiRiirs  can  much  better  exprett, 
And  will  I've  no  doubt  make  out  that  the  view 
I  have  taken  above  is  in  substance  quite  true. 

H.  as. 

Springaide^  W,  Kilbride^ 
Ayrshire^  Scotlaho. 
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GOOD— THE  FIKAL  GOAL  OP  ILL. 

The  wish  that  of  the  liTiijg  whole 
No  life  may  fail  beyond  the  grave; 
Derives  it  not  from  what  we  have 

The  likest  God  within  the  aonlf 

Are  God  and  Natare,  then,  at  ^rife, 
That  Nature  lends  such  evil  dreams? 
So  careful  of  the  type  she  seems, 

fk>  careless  of  the  single  life ; 

That  I  considering  everywhere 
Her  secret  meaning  in  her  deeds, 
And  finding  that  of  fifty  seeds 

She  often  brings  but  one  to  bear, 

I  falter  where  I  firmly  trod, 

And  £dHng  with  my  weight  of  cares 
Upon  the  a^reat  world's  altar-sturs 

That  slope  through  darkness  up  to  Goi ; 

I  stretch  lame  hands  of  faith,  and  grope. 
And  gather  dust  and  chaff,  and  call 
To  what  I  feel  is  Lord  of  all. 

And  iaintly  trust  the  larger  hope. 

^>  »  •» 
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in  that  city,  for,  what  does  the  reader  think  I 
a  "  treacherous  act  P^    It  really  does  seem  im- 
possible that  even  the  very  insanity  of  Anti 
British  feeling,  can  lead  even  that  anomaly,  a 
Bepublican  advocate  of  the  most  selfish,  un- 
sparing and    unbridled  of  modem  despots, 
thus  shamefully  to  calumniate   the    gallant 
Royalists,  who,  "  faithful  among  the  faithless 
only  found,*'  so  naturally  and  so  wisely  seized 
upon  the  chance  which  Providence  had  thus 
given  them  of  putting  an  end  to  the  bloody 
anarchy,  under  the  name  of  a  government, 
which  had  so  long  rendered  the  towns  of 
France  mere  shambles  and  chamel  houses, 
and  its  rural  districts  mere  deserts.    But  as  we 
should  be  very  sorry  indeed  were  any  of  our 
readers  to  remain  under  such  a  mistake,  and  as 
we  pique  ourselves  on  dealing  with  our  oppo- 
nent with  that  fairness  of  which  he  has  ob- 
served so  little  towards  our  country,   we  not 
only  repeat  that  Mr.  Abbott   his  made  the 
at  once  insolent  and  preposterous  charge  of 
treachery  against  the  gallant  Royalists,  but 
we  quote  his  own  words,  the  ipsissima  f>er1>a 
jpf  this  wantonly  unjust  and  at  the  same  time 
more  than  usually  stupid  charge,  and  they 
may,  if  they  please,  find  it  made  at  page  438 
of  volume  3. 


CHAPTER  m. 

Thb  allies  were  now  considered  as  sent  by 
Providence  to  deliver  the  Royalists,  and,  if  not 
signally  to  avenge  the  murdered  Louis  XVI, 
at  the  least,  to  put  an  end  to  the  mob  govern- 
ment, and    to  restore    the    old    monarchy 
of  France,  with,  probably,  such  limitations  and 
ameliorations    as    would  have  ~  rendered  it 
secondary    only    to    the  British  Monarchy, 
What  could  bo  more  natural  than  this  f  What 
other   than  madmen  or  idiots,  could  we  call 
the  French  Royalists,  at  that  time  gathered 
together  in   Toulon,  had  they  thus  looked 
npoD  the  British  and  Spanish  force,  and  what 
but  the  basest  of  men  and  most  senseless  of 
ingrates  could  wo  deem  them,  if  thus  looking 
upon  the  invading  force,  they  had  failed  to 
give  it  every  possible  facility,  every  possible 
assistance?      But,    the  Republican  (I)    Mr. 
Abbott  sees  the  matter  in  quite  a  different 
ligfat;  he  talks  of  the  facilities  given  by  the 
Royalist  residents  of  Toulon,  and  their  royalist 
brethren  of  the  South,  who  bad  taken  i^ge 

TOL,   IT,— B 


**The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
city"  (Toulon),  "  were  friends  of  the  old  mon- 
archy. Some  ten  thousand  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Marseilles,  Lyons,  and  other  parts  of  the 
South  of  France,  took  refuge  within  the  walls 
of  Toulon,  and,  uniting  with  the  Royalist  in- 
habitants, surrendered  the  city,  its  Magazines, 
its  Ships,  and  its  Forts  to  the  combined  Eng- 
lish and  Spanish  fleet,  which  was  cruising  out* 
side  of  its  harbour.  The  English  ships  sailed 
triumphantly  into  the  port,  landing  five  thou- 
sand English  troops,  eight  thousand  Span- 
iards, Neapolitans,  and  Piedmontese,  and 
took  full  possession  of  the  place.  This 
treacherous  act,  excited  to  the  highest  pitch 
the  alarm  and  the  indignation  of  the  revolu- 
tionary government,  and  it  was  resolved  that 
at  all  hazards  Toulon  must  be  retaken  and  the 
English  driven  from  the  soil  of  France.** 

For  deliborateness  of  libel,  we  back  that 
against  anything  that  we  shall  meet  in  this 
new  biography  of  Napoleon;  and  in  saying 
that  much  we  say  a  good  deal  1  This  treach" 
erous  act  I  and  how  dares  this  volunteer 
eulogist  of  a  great  genius  but  still  groater 
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despot,  how  dare  this  man,  propose  to 
nothinj^ — ^for  his  hero  had  as  yet  no  con- 
cern with  Toulon — ^how  dares  this  gentleman 
thus  cast  the  imputation  of  treachery  upon 
the  gallant  men  who  thus  made  a  legitimate 
and  well  nigh  successful  attempt  to  rescue 
their  country  from  the  hands  of  the  thieves 
and  butchers  who  had  nossessed  themselves  of 
it  ?  Does  he,  even  in  the  midst  of  that  new* 
est  specimen  of  Republicanism,  the  Uni- 
ted States,  does  he,  even  there,  dare  to 
justify  the  horrible  wretches,  who^  having 
butchered  their  king,  their  queen,  the  most 
illustrious  of  his  friends,  and  a  multitude  of  his 
subjects  besides,  does  this  gentleman  dare  to 
justify  these  vile  wietchesi  and  if  not,  how  dare 
he  call  the  act  of  the  Toulonese  a  treach- 
erous one?  If  his  house  was  invaded, 
a  part  of  bis  fitmily  butchered,  and  a  poi^ 
tion  of  bis  property  carried  oS^  would  he  deem 
it  treachery  if  we,  or  some  other  good  Chris* 
tian  were  to  let  in  the  police?  Has  he  one 
standard  of  morality  for  public  lifp  and 
another  for  private  life  ?  Does  he,  like  too 
many  of  his  countrymen,  interpret  true 
Republicanism  as  meaning  the  right  of  the' 
rabble  to  rob  and  murder,  with  the  fewest 
possible  obstacles,  in  the  shape  of  either  civil 
or  military  authority  ?  We  really  should  like 
to  see  a  new  Political  Dictionary  from  the  pen 
of  this  profound  person;  if  he  were  to  define 
all  his  words  as  he  has  defined  this,  his 
Dictionary  would  at  all  events  be  very  pre- 
cious as  an  additfen  to  the  curiosities  of  that 
other  eminent  Republican,  Phineas  Bamum 
Esq.,  now,  or  late  the  happy  proprietor  of 
Tom  Thumb,  two  Mermaids,  a  bearded  Lady 
and  other  rarities  too  numerous  for  the  limits 
of  an  advertisement  t  Of  course  many 
sensible  and  just  men  must  at  least  see  the 
Magazine  to  which  Mr.  Abbott  has  so 
un^rovokedly  contributed  his  at  once  absurd 
and  unjust  Life  of  Napoleon.  What  can  such 
men  think  of  his  sense  of  right  and  wrong  ? 
Of  his  comprehension  of  Christian  ethics? 
Of  his  understanding  of  the  word  Repub- 
licanism? Oh!  may  Britain  ever  have  the 
hatred  of  such  writers  I  But  such  vrriters 
shall  not  with  impunity,  even  by  inference, 
libel  her,  for  all  that! 

Mr.  Abbott,  if  we  may  judge  flrom  his  own 
language,  does  not  always  quite  clearly  com- 
prehend the  real  meaning  of  the  very  passages 


which  he  so  boldly  and  unscrupulously  trans- 
fers, without  the  slightest  acknowledgement, 
to  his  own  p^e&  If  he  really  do  compre- 
hend the  authors  from  whom  he  so  largely 
borrows,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  he 
can  sp«ak  of  the  combined  English  and  Span- 
ish fleet  as  though  it  lay  off  Toulon  merely  by 
accident  We  are  very  unwMlmg  either  to 
misapprehend  or  to  misrepresent  him,  but 
assuredly  his  own  language  can  by  no  means 
be  male  to  lead  to  any  other  inference  than 
that  of  his  profound  ignorance  of  the  fact,  thai 
the  combined  English  and  Spanish  fleets  were 
part  and  parcel  of  an  admirable  plan  which 
failed  of  full  and  important  eflbct,  only  in  ood- 
sequence  of  the  grossest  want  of  judgment  on 
the  part,  alike  of  those  who  had  pjessasion  of 
so  valuable  a  position,  and  of  thoae  Buropeao 
sovereigns  who  were  laudably  anxious  to  put 
down  the  mflians  who  were  domineering  asd 
plundering  in  Paria 

Mr.  Aobott  tells  us  that  those  rulBans  had 
»<  determined    that,   at  all  hazards^  Toulon 
must  be  taken,  and  the  English  driven  from 
the  soil  of  France.**     We  take  the  liberty  to 
remind  Mr.  Abbott,  that  to  operations  of  that 
kind  there  are    two  partes,  and,  had  our 
peaceable  occupation  of  Toulon  been  duly 
used,  there  seems  to  be  good  reison  iier 
believing  that  the  only  *'determinatk>n  which 
the  revolutionary  miscreants  at  Paris  would 
have  been  able  to  carry  into  efl^t  would  hsTO 
been  that  of  saring  their  own  recreant  car* 
casses  by  timely  flight,  or  surrenderiog  them, 
helpless  and  unpitied,  to  the  brutal  nunifr' 
terings  of  the  profesnonal  or  the  amateur 
butchers^  to  whose  ensanguined  hands  thej 
had   delivered  some  of  the    bes^    bntvesty 
noblest,  and  loveliest  of  their  oompatriots. 
Had  Toulon  been  inunediately  defended  on  the 
land  side  by  such  an  army  as  could,  on  the 
very  instant,  and  with  perfect  safbtj.  Kayo 
been  spared,  with  well  arrangedand perfectlj 
kept  lines  of  conununication  with  Lyons»  Mar- 
seilles, and  other  loyal  cities,  and  hadsuA  an 
army  been  promptly  and  powerfully  support* 
ed  by  tha  European  sovereigns,  Toulon  being 
caref^illj  watched  and  guarded  on  th*  sen 
board  by  the  combined  fleeti  strengthened  by 
the  numerous  vessels  found  in  the  harbooi^ 
the  frigates  and  lighter  craft  forming  lines  ol 
communication  with  the    nearest  ports  o( 
England,  Spam,  and  Itafy,  Napoleon  Euonn- 
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parte  woald  have  had  exceedingly  Email  chance 
of  successfullj  directing  his  cannon  against 
Toulon.  AVe  have  spoken  with  some  very 
eminent  military  and  naval  officers,  including 
the  well  known  naval  writers  Captain  Marr}'- 
att,  and  his  friend  and  literary  colleague, 
Lieutenant  Howard,  and  all,  without  a  single 
exception,  have  agreed  in  thinking  that  had 
this  plan  been  promptly  and  resolutely  acted 
upon,  the  Revolution  would  have  been  at  an 
end  and  the  Monarchy  restored. 

Mr.  Abbott*8  charge  against  the  Royalists 
of  Toulon,  and  their  friends,  that  they  were 
guilty  of  Treaeh&ry^  would  be  simply  ludicr- 
ous; did  not  the  evident  ATiimiM  of  the  writer 
render  it  something  still  worse.     If  ever  men 
were  justified  in  a  course  of  action,  they  were, 
in  placing  the  ports,  shipping,  munitions  of 
war,  and  their  own  gallant  services,  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  friendly  powers  who  sought  to 
deliver  thena  and  their  beautiful  country  from 
the  hands  of  the  Revolutionary  ruffians  of  the 
National  Convention.      Wo    challenge  Mr. 
Abbott  to  bring  forward  a  single  argument  to 
sappwt  his  charge  of  Treaeherp,    We  main- 
tain that  they  were  fully  justified;  and  had 
the  plan  been  properly  carried  out,  a  more 
admirable    scheme    for  the  deliverance    of 
France^  and  the  restoration  oi  her  monarchy 
at  the  smallest  possible  expense  of  either 
blood  or  treasure,  could  not  have  been  devis- 
ed.   Ah !    Had  the  eagle  eye  of  Wellington 
been  there,  right  little  would  have  signified 
the  ''determination^*  of  the  black  hearted  and 
red  handed  ruffians  of  the  Ck>nvention  to  re- 
take Toulon  1    Unhappily  there  was  no  such 
grand  and  comprehensive  spirit  among  those 
who  had  the  chief  part  in  conducting  the  de- 
fence of  that  devoted  city. 

EvoQ  after  much  precious  time  had  been 
wasted — even  alter  the  precious  opportunity 
had  been  postponed,  if  not  utterly  lost,  of 
throwing  out  a  powerful  and  well-supplied 
irmy  on  the  land  side,  and  pouring  in  rein- 
forcements and  provisions  to  it  by  sea— even 
after  the  most  inconceivable  blundering  on 
the  part  of  the  defenders  of  Toulon — they 
still  had  many  a  fair  chance  of  ultimate  suc- 
eeas  presented  to  them  by  the  still  greater 
blundering  of  their  revolutionary  opponents, 
The  first  general  sent  by  the  Convention 
against  Toulon  was  a  man  wholly  ignorant  of 
the  duty,  who  erected  his  batteries  at  so  re- 


spectful a  distance  from  the  shore,  that,  had 
he  continued  firing  until  doomsday,  not  a  ball 
from  his  guns  could  possibly  have  reached  its 
mark — the  shipping  ;  and  when  be  agreed  to 
fire  red-hot  shot  at  the  combined  fleet,  he  did 
it  in  a  spirit  of  the  most  compassionate  and 
least  revolutionary  fashion;  firing  from  a 
point  fully  three  gun  shots  from  his  mark^ 
and  having  the  balls  made  red-hot  in  private 
residences,  sufficiently  distant  to  allow  of  the 
shots  becoming  most  innocuously  cool  before 
they  reached  the  gunsl  Does  it  not  stir 
one^s  bile  to  think  that,  with  such  a  com- 
mander opposed  to  them,  the  defenders  of 
Toulon  failed  to  annihilate  his  entire  force? 

It  was  under  this  singular  military  genius 
that  Napoleon  received  the  important  military 
appointment  of  Brigadier-general  of  artillery. 
Condemning,  as  we  do,  so  much  in  the  charac- 
ter and  conduct  of  Napoleon,  we  yet  are  pre- 
pared to  do  full  justice  to  his  military  genius. 
His  was  not  the  eye  to  overtook  any  gross 
military  blunder,  and  he  was  more  especially 
unlikely  to  overlook   mistakes  in  artilleiy 
practice,  trained  as  he  had  been  fhnn  his 
mere  boyhood  to  that  important  arm  of  tho 
serrice.    A  glance  at  the  position  of  the  guns 
and  the  objects  at  which  they  were  levelled, 
sufficed  to  show  him  all  the  pitiable  folly  of 
his  superior  officer,  and  he,  as  Scott  says^ 
'^with  difficulty,**  persuaded  the  general  to 
allow  a  few  exparimental  shots.    They  fell 
about  half  way — scarcely  half  way ;  and  the 
besotted  Cartauz  coolly  remarked  that  tho 
aristocracy  had  spoiled  the  powder  t    Alas  I 
that   poor    French   aristocracy   have  been 
charged  with  nuuiy  a  deed  of  which  they  were 
quite  as  innocent ;  but  to  be  thus  made  an*  - 
swerable  for  the  blundering  of  the  most  in- 
competent fellow  that  ever  exposed  his  men^ 
to  be  uselessly  butchered,  was  surely  **  the 
unkindest  cut  of  all  I** 

Napoleon  seems  to  have  acted  with  great 
spirit  as  well  as  ability  on  this  occasion.  He 
warmly  remonstrated  with  his  singuinary 
masters  of  the  Convention,  upon  the  manifert 
absurdity  of  expecting  to  take  such  a  places* 
Teuton  by  the  "regular  ^^proaches*'  which 
had  been  ordered  by  them,  or  of  injuring  any 
mortal,  by  sea  or  by  land,  with  such  gun: 
pomting  and  such  shot  heating  as  had  been 
invented  by  the  singular  genius  to  whom  they 
had  entrusted  the  command.    He  advised  a 
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totally  new  course  of  procedure,  of  which 
•very  Life  of  Napoleon  gives  such  ample  de- 
tails, thai  we  need  not  enter  into  them ;  and, 
having  obtained  a  hcsitciting  permission  to 
manage  the  artillery  operations  alter  his  own 
ftishion,  he  proceeded,  with  his  constitutional 
alacrity,  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements. 

Cartaux  was  superseded.  What  honest  or 
useful  trade  that  egregious  person  had  de- 
serted, for  the  purpose  of  making  himself 
ridiculous  as  a  general,  we  know  not.  We 
do  know,  however,  that  he  was  succeeded  in 
the  supreme  command  of  tho  army  investing 
Toulon  by  one  Doppet,  an  ex  M.D.,  who,  not 
finding  in  his  original  profession  sufficient 
scope  for  his  natural  or  acquired  talents  for 
manslaughter,  aspired  to  dealing  out  death 
on  a  more  liberal  scale  in  the  character  of  a 
mldierl  Cartaux  was  merely  an- incurable 
fool ;  Doppet  was  all  that,  and  a  coward  into 
Che  bargain.  An  improvised  attack  on  one 
of  the  forts  by  a  body  of  the  villanous  but  hard- 
hittirg  young  scum  of  Paris  and  the  provinces, 
known  by  the  generic  name  of  Carmagnoles^ 
required  only  a  strong  and  speedy  reinforce- 
ment to  render  it  successful.  That  reinforce- 
ment was  hastening  to  the  scene  of  action, 
when  one  of  tho  ^enerars  aides-de-camp  was 
shot  so  close  by  him,  as  greatly  to  discompose 
the  nerves  of  the  commander;  "on  which," 
Bays  Scott,  dryly,  "  the  medical  general,  con- 
aideriiig  this  to  be  a  decidedly  bad  symptom, 
pronounced  the  case  desperate,  and,  to  Na- 
poleon's great  indignation,  ordered  a  retreat." 

The  medical  general,  after  such  a  display 

40  this,  was,  of  course,  superseded,  and  was 

-succeeded  by  a  brave  veteran,  named  Dugoum- 

mier,  who  was  among  the  very  last  men  in 

the  world  to  give  the  besieged  the  chances 

already  afforded  to  them  by  the  incapacity  of 

.one  general  and  the  dastarJy  of  another. 

Napoleon's  new  commander  was  precisely 
the  man  to  comprehend  the  true  science,  of 
all  that  he  proposed,  and  he  not  merely  per- 
mitted him  to  carry  his  plans  into  elTect,  but 
«s  heartily  as  fearlessly,  prepared  to  aid  him 
in  doing  so ;  and  the  besieged  speedily  per^ 
eeived  that  they  no  longer  had  to  deai  with 
either  fools  or  cowards. 

But  though  Napoleon  had  the  fullest  con- 
«arrence  and  the  most  active  support  of  his 
general,  he  at  first  found  himself  considerably 
embarrassed  by  the  stupid  intermeddling  of 


the  representatives,  whom,  for  some  bright 
reason  of  their  own,  the  Conveniion  insisted 
upon  keeping  in  the  army,  to  superintend 
operations  which  they  could  by  no  possibility 
understand.     Here  again,  however,  though 
Mr.  Abbott  does  not  condescend  to  tell  us  a 
word  about  it,  Napoleon  was  signally  served 
by  that  Salicetti   whom   he  had  dubbed  a 
**  villain,'*  and  who  undoubtedly  was  a  regi- 
cide.   That  person  was  one  of  the  four  repre- 
sentatives or  commissioners  of  the  Convention 
who  were  at  that  time  resident  in  the  camp, 
and,  thanks  to  his  interference,  backed  by 
another  of  his  confreres,  the  younger  Robes- 
pierre, Napoleon  found  himself  at  lull  liberty 
to  use  his  unrivalled  stratagetic  talents  un- 
controlled by  the  absurd  and  crude  fancies 
of  a  set  of  civilians,  who  scarcely  knew  a  lin- 
stock from  a  round  ?hot,  or  cannister  from 
grape.    Will  Mr.  Abbott  tell  us  that  Napoleon 
might  not  have  been  deprived,  by  these  ab- 
surd civilians,  of  the  opportunity  of  displaying 
his  genius  and  exerting  his  energies,  had  the 
**  villain"  Salicetti  been  less  placable,  or  had 
his  hero.  Napoleon,  been  less  pliant  to  circum- 
stances?    We  confess  to  some  curiosity  to 
know  how  Mr.  Abbott  will  account  for  his 
rather  singular  omission  of  all  mention  of  so 
striking  and  important  a  circumstance. 

The  result  of  the  siege  is,  unhappily,  but  too 
well  known.     The  vigorous  measures  of  Na- 
poleon, who  did  infinitely  more  towards  the 
success  of  the  French  arms  than  his  general, 
gallant  as  the  latter  beyond  all  question  was, 
delivered  Toulon  up  to  the  savages  of  the 
revolutionary  party,  and  although  the  English 
shipping  saved  a  large  number  of  the  gallant 
Royalists,  a  frightful  massacre  was  committed 
upon  those  who  were  unable  to  make  their 
escape.    Though  the  Representatives  of  the 
Convention  seem  to  have  taken  ample  care  of 
their  own  persons  while  the  fight  still  raged, 
and  the  event  was  still  uncertain,  they  lauded 
themselves  not  a  little  in  their  report  to  tho 
Convention,    and   had  the    additional  and 
ineff  ible  meanness  entirely  to  omit  in  that 
report  all  mention  of  Napoleon,  to  whose  skill 
the  success  of  the  revolutionary  troops  majr 
without  much  exaggeration  be  said  to  bare 
been  entirely  owing.    In  consequence  of  this 
infamous  conduct,  Napoleon  remained  for  a 
considerable  time  without  active  employment. 
The  Jacobins,  moreover,  whose  views  be 
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known  to  have  favoured,  were  now,  in  any- 
thing but  good  odour,  and  though  the  ultra- 
Republican  opinions  of  which  he  had  hitherto 
made  such  L  ud  profession,  were  evidently 
anything  but  his  real  opinions,   they  now 
threatet'cd  to  be  as  fatal  to  his  prospects  of 
employment  and  advancement,  as  he  had 
reckoned  upon  their  being  favourable.  His  own 
fiery  temper,  too,  just  now  gave  an  inopportune 
flash,  and  for  the  time,  deprived  him  of  a 
fair  chance  of  obtaining,  in  spite  of  all  the 
advantages  of  his  position,  the  employment 
which  he  so  ardently  desired.   Being  removed 
from  his  favourite  arm  of  the  service,  the 
artillery,  into  the  infantry  of  the  line,  he 
warmly  remonstrated  with  the  board  of  gene- 
ral officers,  and  demanded,  rather  than  soli- 
cited, the  kind  of  command  for  which  he  justly 
deemed  himself  pre-eminently  qualified.  Gene- 
ral  Aubry,    the    President    of  the    Board, 
remarked  upon  Napoleon's  youth  as  being  a 
disqualification   for    the   command  that   he 
sought,  and  Napoleon,  in  the  sarcastic  tone  of 
which  be  wsm  even  at  that  early  age  so  perfect 
a  master,  replied  that  service  in  the  field  was 
of  somewhat  more  importance  than  age.  The 
arrow  went  home  to  its  mark,  for  Aubry  was 
one  of  those  generals  who  had  never  seen  a 
shot  fired  in  anger,  and  who  knew  a  little  of 
everything,    except  soldiering.    But,  if  his 
sarcasm  had  the  effect  of  stinging  his  oppo- 
nent, it  also,  as  is  mostly  the  case,  had  the 
effect  of  injuring  himself,  and  he  remained 
without  employment    But  it  was  no  longer 
possible  for  the  coldness  or  even  the  active 
enmity  of  officials  permanently  to  keep  down 
the  proud  young  Corsican.    The  brave  old 
general  was  loud  in  his  praise,  and  all  the 
soldiers  worthy  of  the  name  praised  him,  too, 
as  only  brave  soldiers  can  praise  the  chieftains 
whose  worth  they  discern,  where  alone  it  can 
be  discerned  and  appreciated — amid  the  strife 
and  in  the  doubtful  hours  of  the  battle  or  the 
siege.    It  needed  only  a  great  crisis  to  ensure 
the   employment  of  the  unscrupulous   and 
skilful  artillery  officer,  and  that  crisis  speedily 
pre.sented  itself. 

It  15,  as  all  history  proves,  far  more  easy  to 
pull  down  than  to  build  up;  to  destroy  an 
old  form  of  government  by  the  seemingly 
ananimous  consent  of  a  whole  people,  than  to 
establish  a  new  one  calculated  to  obtain  the 
favour  and^  cordial  support  of  that  people. 


Change  after  change  was  made  in  the  govern- 
mental arrangements;  each  new  arrangement 
was  at  first  hailed  with  popular  applause,  and 
speedily  consigned  to  destruction  amidst  popu- 
lar violence  or  popular  contempt. 

In  the  year  3  of  the  "  Republic  one  and 
indivisible,"  »  «.  in  the  year  of  Grace  1795, 
another  change  occurred;  which,  made  the 
government  consist  of  Five  Directors,  (the 
real  executive  power,)  a  council  of  Five  Hun- 
dred, answering  to  the  British  House  of 
Commons,  and  a  council  of  Ancients  .similarly 
answering  to  the  House  of  Lords.  Though 
there  were  some  by  no  means  trifling  defects 
in  this  new  constitution,  though  it  ought  to 
have  been  evident  to  its  framers,  that  the 
whole  of  the  power  of  the  Direcfory  was 
pretty  sure  to  be  in  reality  in  the  hands  of 
any  one  of  the  Directors  who  should  chance 
to  be  greatly  superior  in  talents  and  energy 
to  his  colleagues,  still,  this  constitution  really 
did  promise  as  near  a  restoration  of  publio 
order  and  individual  security  as  could  be 
hoped  for  from  any  measure  short  of  the 
restoration  of  the  monarchy. 

But  though  the  constitution  of  the  year  t 
(1795)  really  had  the  merit  of  promising 
something  like  peace  and  security  to  the  har- 
assed people  of  France,  it  was  on  that  veiy 
account  looked  upon  with  detestation  by  two 
very  opposite  parties,  and  from  motives 
equally  opposite.  The  royalists,  naturally 
and  even  laudably,  felt  unwilling  to  sanction 
any  arrangement  which,  however  just  and  de- 
sirable in  other  respects,  might  tend  to  give 
permanence  to  revolutionary  power.  To  the 
royalists,  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy, 
with  or  even  without  the  condign  punishment 
of  the  surviving  ring  leaders  of  the  revolu- 
tionary miscreants,  was  the  one  only  change 
that  seemed  desirable  or  even  endurable.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Jacobin  party  bated,  with 
a  rancour  scarcely  less  than  that  which  they 
felt  towards  monarchy  itself,  a  constitution 
which  held  out  a  prospect  of  protection  to  the 
weak,  and  of  repression  or  punishment  to  the 
evil  disposed  and  the  sanguinary.  In  the  ru- 
ral districts,  with  their  scattered  population, 
this  hostility  was  less  felt,  or,  at  the  least 
less  strongly  manifested;  but  in  Paris,  the 
abode  or  the  resort  of  all  that  was  desperate 
and  daring,  the  publication  of  this  new  con- 
stitution caused  an  awful  outburst  of  mingled 
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dismay  and  rage.  The  vile  demagogues  saw 
clearly  that  should  that  constitution  be  estab- 
lished and  acted  upon,  with  an  even  moderate 
degree  of  firmness,  their  bloody  and  feculent 
mission  would  be  hopelessly  at  an  end.  These 
feelings  of  the  demagogues  were  not  merely 
shared  but  sedulously  encouraged  by  a  vile 
•nd  still  powerful  party  in  the  Convention 
itself.  The  Thermidorians,  as  the  party  who 
■mote  down  the  execrable  Robespierre  were 
called,  annihilated  that  wretch  and  his  guilty 
clique,  far  less  from  detestation  of  their  crimes 
Ihan  from  a  well-founded  conviction  that  they, 
the  Thcrmidorians,  had  but  one  alternative, 
to  crush  or  to  be  crushed.  Most,  if  not  all  of 
them,  had  a  full  share  of  •  Sc  savage  determi- 
nation and  wanton  ind  tiLivnce  to  the  quantity 
or  quality  of  the  blood  they  shed,  which  had 
marked  the  wretched  Robespierre  and  his 
persona]  adherents ;  and  to  his  bloodthirsty 
instincts  they  added  a  lust  of  gain  and  a  taste 
for  display,  and  for  sensual  pleasures,  of  which 
it  is  only  justice,  to  even  such  a  cold  blooded 
wretch  as  Robespierre,  to  say,  that  he  seems 
to  have  been  singularly  and  most  laudably 
free.  Approving  and,  as  far  as  they  could 
prudently  do  so,  encouraging  the  rabble  and 
its  leaders  to  clamour  against  the  new  cocsti- 
tution,  and  thus  to  remind  the  Convention 
that  ready  assassins  were  still  to  be  gathered 
together,  they,  on  their  own  parts  made  little 
or  no  opposition  to  the  new  state  of  things; 
but  they  had  Belials  and  Achitophels  enow 
among  them  to  suggest  a  far  safer  and  more 
effective  course  than  open  and  blunt  opposi- 
tion. They  silently  accepted  the  new  consti- 
tution ;  but  proposed  an  addition  which,  once 
made,  could  not  fail  to  render  the  whole  a 
mockery  and  a  delusion.  They  proposed  that, 
though  the  electoral  bodies  should  choose  the 
members  of  the  two  mere  legislative  bodies, 
it  should  be  imperative  upon  them  to  choose 
at  least  two  thirds  of  the  members  from  the 
then  actual  members  of  the  Convention,  and 
that  the  electoral  bodies  failing  to  choose  the 
full  two  thirds  from  the  Convention,  that  body 
should  itself  choose  from  its  members  the 
members  wanting  to  complete  the  full  two 
thirds  of  the  new  bodies. 

This  was,  in  point  of  fact,  saying  neither 
more  nor  less  than  that,  of  the  change  and 
purification  that  had  been  so  loudly  demanded, 
the  Thermidorians  opined  that  just  one  third 


and  no  more  was  really  needed.  To  the  loud 
and  very  natural  outcry  caused  by  this  singu- 
larly impudent  addition  to  the  proposed  new 
constitution,  the  Convention  replied  only  by 
'declaring  its  sittings  permanent;  and  they 
quite  coolly  altered  the  host  of  addresses, 
which  were  poured  in  against  their  proposed 
re-election,  to  the  extent  of  two  thirds  of  the 
proposed  new  Ic^slative  bodies,  into  approval 
of  it !  The  Convention  had  more  than  once  ^ 
been  supported,  when  wrong  as  well  as  when 
right,  by  the  ferocious  rabble  out  of  doors, 
and  it  would  seem  that  they  now  counted 
upon  the  same  support  upon  the  strength  of 
a  few  declamatory  professions  of  sitting  in 
permanence,  only  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing  the  liberties  of  France\  just  as  though 
liberty  existed  ir  France  1 

But  the  time  had  gone  by  when  mere,  and 
vague  generalities,  and  fine  phrases  could  con- 
tent the  citizens  of  Paris  who  had  lived 
through  so  many  horrors  and  had  suffered 
Kuch  tremendous  losses.  The  National  Guards, 
chiefiy  composed  of  tradesmen,  professional 
men,  and  men  of  small  independent  property, 
loudly  declared  against  the  Convention,  and 
plainly  threatened  to  march  up^n  it  and  dis- 
solve it  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  But  the 
Convention  still  entertained  hopes  of  carrying 
the  obnoxious  measure,  if  not  of  altogether 
suppressing  the  new  constitution,  and  render* 
ing  its  own  sittings  as  really  permanent  as 
anything  at  that  time  could  be  rendered  in 
fickle  and  agitated  France.  In  Paris  and  the 
outskirts  there  were  five  thousand  regular 
troops  and  several  hundreds  of  artillery;  and 
under  the  ludicrous  title  of  the  sacred  Band 
of  Patriots  of  1789  they  cf>llectcd  and  embo- 
died some  fifteen  hundred  jail  birds,  the  very 
scum  of  Paris ;  wretches  not  a  few  of  whom 
were  well  known  to  the  people  as  the  ever 
ready  executioners  of  the  most  sanguinary 
orders  of  the  blood-stained  Robespierre.  The 
embodying  of  these  reprobates  completed  the 
public  indignation  which  the  equally  impu- 
dent and  shuffling  conduct  of  the  Convention 
upon  the  subject  of  the  new  constitution  had 
first  aroused;  the  various  sections  of  the 
National  Guards  united  under  the  command 
of  General  Dumourier,  the  Convention  gave 
the  command  of  their  defenders  to  General 
Menou,  and  everything  gave  sad  promise  that 
once  more  the  streets  of  Paris  would  be 
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flooded  with  human  blood.    Menoo,  though 
«  good  soldier,  was  a  mui  of  eome  bamanity, 
aod  finding  when  he  marched  against  the 
dttien  soldiery  that  they  were  &r  more  in- 
diaed  to  fight  than  to  obey  hi&  order  to  dia- 
perse,  he  shrank  appalled  at  the  contemplation 
of  the  frightful  slaughter,  by  which  alone  he 
could  have  brought  them  to  obedience,  and 
withdrew  his  troops.    A  defender  of  this  kind 
was  but  little  to  the  taste  of  the  Convention. 
Menott  was  superseded,  and  the  forces  of  the 
CooTcntion  were  placed  under  the  command 
of  Barras,  one  of  .their  own  foody.    Barras^ 
however,  had  sense  enough  to  know  his  own 
iBcapacity  for  the  actual  command  of  troops 
in  a  crins  of  such  importance  and  peril,  and 
baring  been  an  eye  witness  of  Napoleon^s 
conduct  at  Toulon,  he  recommended  his  col- 
leagues, Oarnot  and  Tallien,  to  give  him  that 
young  oflicer  as  his   second  in  command, 
assuring  them  that  the  young  Gorsicaa  was 
not  only  a  man  of  great  military  talent,  but 
also  one  who  would  stand  upon  no  ceremony. 
Napoleon  was  accordingly  sent  for  and  en- 
trusted, though  nominally  under  Barras,  with 
foil  powers  to  defend  the  Convention. 

Of  the  attack  on  the  Tuilleriea,  in  which 
palace  the  Convention  held  its  sittings,  and  of 
its  defence  by  Buonaparte  we  need  not  repeat 
the  details ;  after  a  sanguinary  action  of  above 
an  hour,  during  which  Napoleon  swept  the  nar- 
row streets  of  Paris  with  murderous  discharges 
^f  S^P®  shot,  the  Convention  was  victorious 
and  at  onoe  proceeded  to  enact  the  New 
OonstitnUon  after  its  own  fashion.    Barras 
became  one  of  the  five  Directors,  and  retired 
from  even   the    nominal   command  of   the 
forces,  and  Napoleon  was  appointed  to  the 
post  of  general-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the 
Interior.     Having  thus  shown  that  Napoleon 
owed  his  appointment  to  the  command,  undfjl^ 
Barras,  of  the  troops  defending  the  TuiUeries 
to  his  conduct  at  Toulon,  and  that  he  owed 
his  power  to  distinguish  himself  at  Toulon  to 
the  influential  recommendation  of  the  *'  villain ' 
Salicetti,  we  again  ask  how  it  is  that  Mr. 
Abbott  has  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  say 
one  word  about  that  odd  link  in  the  chain  of 
bis    hero*s  great   actions?    Docs  even    he 
perceive  that  Napoleon  must  have  owed  that 
recommendation  by  the  **  villain  "  Salicetti  to 
ameanness  ?  Even  so ;  surely  he  might  have  re 
membered  thestj»unch  eulogist  ofJackV7ilkes; 


and  if  comoelled  to  own  that  his  belauded 
hero  could,  on  occasion,  be  an  extremely 
mean  and  pliant  person,  he  still  could  have 
stoutly  maintained  that  his  hero  was  **no 
meaner  than  a  hero  ought  to  be  !'* 

Barras  the  Director  was  now  the  great  patron 
of  the  young  General  Buonaparte,  and  dirough 
Barras,  as  it  seems  to  us  m>lely^  the  young 
general  became  acquainted  with  his  future 
wife,  Josephine. 

A  romantic  story  has  been  k)ng  told  by  the 
biographers  of  Napoleon,  which,  as  a  mere 
matter  of  course,  is  repeated  by  Mr.  Abbott 
without  a  word  of  comment,  and  duly  illus- 
trated in  his  page  by  a  wood  cut  of  a  little 
boy  who  seems  to  be  awkwardly  rehearsing 
some  melodramatic  part  in  conjunction  with 
a  slender  soldier.    The  story  to  which  we 
allade  is  that  about  young  Bugene  Beauhar- 
nois  waiting  on  the  young  General  Buonaparte 
to  ask  the  restoration  of  his  father^s  sword ; 
the  spirit  and  grace  of  the  boy  indi  dug 
Buonaparte  to  seek  the  acquaintance  of  tie 
mother,  ^.  Ac.    In  the  whole  of  this  story 
we  are  quite  convinced  that  there  is  not  a 
single  word  of  truth.    The  widow  Josephine 
de  Beauhamois  was  at  this  very  time  a  cor- 
stant  attendant  at  the  ^lendid  evening  parties 
of  Barras  the  Director,  and  so  was  General 
Napoleon  Buonaparte.    They  could  not  but 
be  well  known  to  each  other ;  and  to  imagine 
that  they  oould,  thus  mutually  visiting  one  of 
the  best  circles  then  existing  in  Paris,  remain 
unknown  to  each  other,  says  something  for 
Mr.  Abbott* s  '*  republican  simplicity."  Thrown, 
as  Napoleon  and  Josephine  necessarily  were, 
together,  as   mutual  friends  of  Barras,  we 
do  not  believe  a  word  of  the  tale  in  question. 
We  will  not  go  the  entire  length  of  saying 
that  there  was  any  truth  in  the,  nevertheless 
pretty  general  report,  that  the  lively  young 
Creole  had  for  some  time  been  on  terms  of 
not  quite  Platonic  friendship  with  Barras, 
and  that  Napoleon  took  her  off  his  hands  as  a 
condition  of  a  continuance  of  the  powerful 
support  of  the  Director;  though  everything 
that    we    positively  know  about    Napoleon 
strongly  tends  to  convince  us  that  he  was  not 
the  man  to  shrink  from  forwarding  his  am- 
bitious views  by  even  a  bargain  of  that  not 
very  creditable  kind.    Bat,  without  going  to 
that   extent,    what  more  likely  than    that 
Barras,  interested  for  both  his  young  fiicnds, 
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broaght  them  together  as  often  as  possible 
with  a  direct  yiew  to  their  union  ?  What 
more  certain  than  that  there  needed,  neither 
sword  reclaimed,  nor  romantic  little  boy,  to 
introduce  the  interesting  and  livelj  young 
widow  to  the  rising,  though  rather  lean,  young 
ofScer  whom  she  almost  every  evening  met  at 
the  house  of  the  Director  Barras?  A  great 
deal  of  false  sentiment  has  been  thrown  away 
upon  this  affair.  Nothing  could  be  more 
natural  than  a  marriage  between  two  parties 
thus  circumstanced ;  especially  as  one  of  them 
was  by  no  means  troubled  with  any  super- 
fluous heart  for  aught  save  his  own  interest ; 
and  the  Creole  widow  and  the  young  general 
were  married  accordingly,  and  three  days 
after  their  marriage  Napoleon  received  "  the 
dowry  of  his  bride  in  the  form  of  the  command 
of  the  army  of  Italy," 

Of  Buonaparte's  campaigns  in  Italy,  mar- 
vellous as  in  many  respects  they  were,  we  do 
not  feel  it  at  all  necessary  to  enter  into  any 
examination.  In  the  first  place  they  have 
been  told  in  all  possible  detail  and  in  almost 
every  possible  variety  of  style,  from  that  of 
8cott  down  to  that  of  Abbott  In  the  next 
place  we  have  to  do,  not  with  the  general  acts 
of  Napoleon,  while  acting  as  the  servant  of 
the  Directory,  but  with  those  acts,  military 
or  civil,  which  were  performed  on  his  own 
authority  whether  as  Consul  or  as  Emperor. 

The  successes  of  Napoleon,  on  the  continent 
of  Europe',  seem  to  have  inspired  his  masters, 
the  Directory,  with  a  strangely  mingled  feel- 
ing of  confidence  in  his  genius,  and  jealousy 
of  his  ambition.  To  this  latter  feeling,  chiefly, 
we  are  of  opinion,  was  owing  the  determina- 
tion of  thB  Directory  to  act  upon  a  suggestion 
which,  even  while  in  the  full  flush  and  busy 
excitement  of  his  continental  victories,  he  had 
made  to  them  of  seizing  upon  Egypt,  for  the 
purpose  as  he  said  of  attracting  the  Indian 
trade  to  that  route  instead  of  by  the  circuitous 
one  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  of 
making  Egypt  a  vast  camp  and  post,  from 
which  to  strike  the  most  deadly  of  blows 
against  Great  Britain,  by  a  sudden  and  sue- 
ccssful  invasion  of  her  Indian  possessions. 
The  Directory,  on  his  return  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  Army  of  Italy,  had  given  him 
the  command  of  the  Army  of  England,  an 
immense  force  which  was  assembled  on  the 
liorthem  coast  of  France,  for  the  avowed 


purpose  of  inva  ling  Britain.    Bat  they  never 
had  any  serious  intention  of  carrying  the 
threat  of  invasion  into  eflect;  Egypt  was  the 
real  object  of  their  immense  preparation^:, 
and  the  removal  of  Napoleon,  for  some  time 
at  least,  from  their  own  vicinity  was  a  con- 
sideration which  probably  had  to  the  full  as 
much  weight  with  then^  as  any  prospective 
advantages  to  be  attained  by  the  conquest 
and  occupation  of  that  country.    In  trutli, 
had  Napoleon  been  fully  successful  in  his 
Egyptian  campaign    there    are   not  a  few 
circumstances  in  his  authentic  history  which 
convince  us  that  the  Directory  would  bate 
been  well  rid  of  him  for  ever,  and  that  in  the 
East  he  would  have  carved  out  a  kingdom 
and  erected  a  throne  for  himself,  and  have 
become  an  apostate  to  that  faith  of  which 
he  was  never  more  than  a  merely  nominal 
believer. 

Whatever  his  own  views,  thus  much  seems 
certain,  that  the  "Directory  '*  suspected  bim  of 
tampering  with  Russia  with  %  view  to  bring' 
ing  about  some  change  in  the  Government  of 
France ;  and  though  some  time  was  spent  in 
fitting  out  a  splendid  armament  at  Toulon, 
this  suspicion  caused  the  "  Directory  "  to  send 
Barras  in  person  to  his  proteg€,  and  so  to 
argue  with  him,  as  to  cause  hiir  to  depart  for 
Egypt  without  deUy.    Even  while  command- 
ing their  forces  in  Italy,  Napoleon  had  more 
than  once  shown  himself  somewhat  recalci- 
trant ;  and  now  that  he  was  said  to  be  tam- 
pering with  a  foreign  power  they  justly  enough 
deemed  that  with  his  prestige  ol  genius  and 
victory,  and  with  his  great  popularity,  not 
only  with  the  army  but  with  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  hb  might  not  only  have  the 
ambition  to  aim  at  despotic  power  but  also 
the  means  of  obtaining  it     Subsequent  events 
show  how  rightly  they  judged  him.    One  wri- 
ter, Miot,  though  he  cannot  tell  us  what 
passed  between /Barras  and  Napoleon  on  the 
occasion  of  this  memorable  interview,  pretty 
plainly  intimates  that  there  were  boih  disoon- 
tent  and  anger  on  both  sides.     Barras,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  succeeded  in  impressing 
Napoleon's  prudence  if  not  his  fears ;  and  in 
three  days  more  Napoleon  sailed  from  Toulon, 
having  a  fleet,  whose  line  of  battle-ships  alone 
extended  a  league,  a  fine  army,  a  hundred 
men  of  science  to  make   discoveries  in  the 
East,  and  Kleber  and  other  generals  under 
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him  who  were  scarcely  his  inferiors  either  in 
skill,  daring,  or  renown.  He  sailed  from 
Toaion  on  the  19th  of  May,  1798,  and  on  the 
8th  of  the  next  month  joined  company  in  the 
Mediterraneac,  with  a  large  fleet  of  trans- 
ports, under  the  command  of  General  Des«;aix, 
hsTiDg  on  board  the  most  profuse  supply  of 
provisions  and  munitions  of  war.  Bringing 
op  before  Malta,  Napoleon  landed  a  body  of 
troops,  and  took  possession  of  that  once 
&mcd  fortress,  with  so  little  trouble  that  Caf- 
fiurelli  remarked  to  him  that  it  was  well  that 
there  was  a  garrison  within  to  open  the  gates 
to  them,  as  they  would  have  had  infinitely  more 
trouble  in  getting  in  had  the  fortress  been  ac- 
tually untenanted  I 

Landing  in  Egypt  he  obtained  a  nerles  of 
fictorics  over  the  real  lords  of  that  rich  soil, 
the  Mamelukes,  and  in  spite  of  Nelson^s  great 
victory  of  the  Nile  and  blockade  of  Alexan- 
dria,  which  made  Napoleon  and  his  army  in 
iome  sort  mere  prisoners  in  a  very  unhealthy 
climate,  he  pushed  onward  with  such  success 
that  but  for  the  well  known  resistance  to  him 
which  was  organized    and  headed  by    the 
celebrated  Sir  Sydney  Smith  at  Acre,  it  is 
quite  probable  that  he  would  actually  have 
rendered  Syria  a  tributary  province  to  France, 
or  an  independent  principality,  with  himself, 
•s  Sheik,  Emir,  or  Padishah.    That  this  lat-^ 
ter  was  his  real  object  we  feel  persuaded  from 
many  circumstances,  but  especially  from  that 
notorious  and  impudent  imposture  his  pre- 
tended conversion  to  IslamLsm ;  an  imposture 
which,  gross  and  even  farcically  absurd  as  it 
must  necessarily  seem  to  Christians  and  men 
of  sense,  would  have  had  a  very  diiforent 
effect  upon  the  fanatical  "  true  believers,"  if 
circumstances    had  otherwise  favoured  the 
views  of  which  we,  not  unreasonably,  suspect 
him,  and  which  his  own  words,  if  accurately 
reported,  ('vhich  we  doubt,)  and  which  his  own 
"talk  "  at  St  Helena,  if  accurately  reported, 
(which  wo  doubt,)  convict  him.    The  Muflis 
as  a  matter  of  policy,  and  then  tho  military 
chiefs  and  common  people  to  a  man  in  sheer 
&lupid  credulity,  would  have  ranged  themselves 
under  the  green  banners  of  their  renegade 
leader.     It  is  well  known  that  he  not  only 
professed  the  greatest  respect  for  Islamism, 
but  even  performed  in  public  the  religious 
duties  of  a  good  Mussulman,  and  protested 
that  he  was  a  Mussulman,  and  that  it  was 


tmder  the  protection  and  inspiration  of  Maho- 
met himself  that  he  had  invaded  Egypt  and 
put  down  the  Mameluke  powers. 

Wo  have  already  said  that  Nap-^leon  was 
never  anything  more  than  a  merely  nominal 
Christian ;  yet  even  with  that  sad  admission 
what  are  we  to  think  of  the  common  honesty 
of  a  man  who,  for  a  merely  ambitious  pur- 
pose, would  lend  open  countenance  to  a  vile 
religious  imposture,  and  even  profess  to  be 
one  of  its  "true  believers?"  Could  the  sin- 
cerity of  that  man  in  anything  be  ever  after- 
wards depended  upon  ? 

The  progress  and  termination  of  the 
Egyptian  campaign  are  so  well  known  that 
we  should  at  once  pass  on  to  the  sudden  de- 
sertion of  his  army,  leaving  it  to  the  command 
of  Rleber  and  Dessaiz,  and  his  other  subordi- 
nates, and  the  return  to  Paris  of  General  Na- 
poleon Buonaparte,  just  as  his  but  little  confi- 
ding friends  the  Directory  would  least  have 
desired  to  see  him  there.  But  though  the 
Egyptian  expedition,  in  spite  of  some  pretty 
hard  fighting,  was  after  all  a  mere  failure ; 
there  is  one  incident  in  it  which  must  be  no- 
ticed, as  it  throws  a  terrible  light  upon  the 
character  of  Napoleon,  and,  especially,  as  he 
has  been  defended  as  to  that  incident  by  Mr. 
Abbott,  with  a  cool  intrepidity  of  unchristian 
as  well  as  illogical  partizanship,  such  as  the 
most  anti-British  advocates  of  Napoleon  never 
equalled  before,  and  we,  for  their  own  cha- 
racter's sake,  sincerely  trust  will  il^ver  attempt 
to  imitate  again. 

He  took  Jaffa  (the  Scriptural  Joppa  at  which 
Jonah  embarked)  by  assault  Tn  such  cases 
the  French  soldiery  have  ever  and  always 
proved  themselves  mere  devils  in  human 
shape.  Drunkenness  and  plundcrin?  always 
disgrace  the  victors  in  such  cases,  no  matter 
to  what  nation  they  belong ;  but  to  those  of- 
fences the  French  soldier  invariably  adds  rape 
ard  murder.  The  scene  that  followed  the  en- 
trance of  the  triumphant  French  into  Jaffa 
was  one  which  the  pen  refuses  to  trace,  and 
from  the  mere  contemplation  of  which  the 
imagination  starts  appalled ;  we  ask  ourselves 
if  those  filthy  and  cruel  men  really  par- 
took the  ordinary  nature  of  men,  and  com- 
pelled to  confess  that  they  did,  we  look, 
around,  as  we  pass  along  the  cron-dcd  streets 
and  wonder  how  much  of  excitement  and 
impinity  it  would  take  to  convert  into  simi- 
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larly  merciless  and  unclean  devils  the  multi- 
tudes who  surround  us.  The  narrative  of  the 
awful  scenes  of  Jaffa  compel  us  to  speculate 
thus ;  and  thus  speculating  we  shudder,  yet 
thankfully  remember  that  our  own  citizens, 
and  our  own  soldiery,  too,  worship  the  one 
true  God  and  not  the  Fiench  deity  of  that 
day,  the  half-naked  harlot,  the  Qoddess  of  Rea- 
son !  Tea!  We  thank  God,  as  we  read  of 
Jaffii,  that  our  citizens  and  our  soldiers  are 
neither  Republican  nor  Atheist!  Scarcely 
was  the  mad  licence  of  the  soldiery  at  an 
end  ere  Mr.  Abbott's  Hero— Idol,  the  great, 
the  enlightened,  the  more  especially  **  hu- 
mane" Napolcon,proved  himself  well  worthy  to 
be  the  chieftain  of  that  horrible  horde  of  French 
banditti  and  murderers  whom  he  called  an 
army;  nay,  except  that  he  was  guiltless  of 
crime  against  woman,  he  sank  himself  fathoms 
deep,  in  sanguinary  crime  and  indelible 
infamy,  beneath  the  bloodiest  of  his  soldiery. 
Each  of  them,  probably,  slew  his  one  or  two 
conquered  enemies ;  but  Napoleon,  more  sub- 
lime, in  cold-blooded  cruelty,  calmly  and 
unconcernedly  slew  his  two  thousand.  Two 
thousand,  see  ye,  in  cold  blood ;  two  thousand 
prisoners  oftoar  were  slain  in  cold  blood  by 
him,  calmly  aijd  ruthlessly  as  one  would 
trample  upon  a  venomous  reptile,  and  crush 
it  out  of  life. 

Let  us  briefly  state  the  facts  of  the  case, 
ere  we  proceed  to  Mr.  Abbott's  shameless 
comments  upon  them.  Two  thousand  un- 
fortunate wretches  were  captured  when  even 
the  savage  French  soldiery  grew  sated  with 
slaughter,  and  these  prisoners  of  War  were 
marched  to  Napoleon's  camp.  A  word  from 
him  would  have  saved  them ;  but  he  ordered 
them  to  bo  put  to  death.  It  is  alleged  in  his 
defence  that  they  were  formerly  his  prisoners 
at  £1  Arish  and  had  broken  their  parole,  and 
that  the  more  fact  of  their  being  so  numerous 
rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  save  them, 
though  even  anxious  to  do  so;  and  Mr. 
Abboti  coolly  says,  **  Whatever  judgment 
posterity  may  form  on  this  transaction,  no  one 
can  see  in  it  any  indication  of  an  innate  love 
of  c  uelty  in  Napoleon."  This  truly  terrible 
intrepidity  of  partizanship  must  not  be  lightly 
passed  over.  Let  us  calmly  but  sternly, 
examine  the  cool  defence  which  Mr.  Abbott, 
the  Rc[)ublican,  offers  for  a  most  foul  cnme. 
This  Republican,  he  who  chatters  so  senti- 


mentally about  the  intelligence,  the  Chris- 
tianity, &C.,  proh  pudor !  the  Republicanism 
and  intelligence  and  love  and  order  of  his 
compatriots,  boldly  states  in  the  words  or 
othersy  that  his  blood-stained  Idol  slew  these 
thousands  and  seized  upon  their  country, 
and  just  as  impudently  states,  that  the  slay- 
ing was  not  cruel  and  the  seizure  not  dis- 
honest I  To  quote  such  a  man,  at  any  con- 
siderable length,  is  a  truly  painful  task, 
but  it  is  also  one  which,  in  spite  of  all  our 
feelings  of  mingled  indignation  and  loaJting, 
we  must  perform,  if  but  to  expose  his  shame- 
less defence  of  dastardly  murder,  committed 
by  the  deadly  enemy  of  Britain,  and,  there- 
fore and  necessarily,  his  very  dear  friend  and 
revered  hero.  Let  us  then,  see  how  he  sets 
about  proving  that  his  hero  **  murdered  no 
more  than  a  hero  ought  to  murder." 

"  Whatever  judgment"  says  the  candid,  and 
liberty  and  humanity-loving  Mr.  Abbott, 
"  whatever  judgment  posterity  may  pronounce 
upon  this  transaction,  no  one  can  see  in  it 
any  indication  of  an  innate  love  oi  cruelty  in 
Napoleon.  He  regarded  the  transaction  as 
one  of  the  stern  necessities  of  war.  The 
whole  system  is  one  of  unmitigated  horror. 
Bomb  shells  are  thrown  into  cities  to  explode 
in  the  chambers  of  maidens  and  in  the  cradles 
of  infants,  and  the  incidental  destruction  of 
innocence  and  helplessness  is  disregarded. 
The  execrable  forocity  of  the  details  of  war 
are  essential  to  the  system.  To  say  that  Napo- 
leon ought  not  to  have  shot  these  prisoners, 
is  simply  to  say  that  he  ought  to  have  re- 
linquished the  contest,  to  have  surrendered 
himself  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Turk, 
and  to  allow  (to  have  allowed,  if  you  please, 
Mr.  Abbott!)  England,  and  Auscri*),  and 
Russia  to  force  back  upon  the  disenthralled 
French  nation  the  detested  reign  of  the 
Bourbons.  England  was  bombarding  the 
cities  of  France  to  compel  a  proud  nation  to 
re-enthrone  a  discarded  and  hated  king.  The 
French  in  self  defence  were  endeavouring  to 
repel  their  powerful  toe,  by  marching  to 
India,  England's  only  vulnerable  point  Surely, 
the  responsibility  of  this  war  rests  upon  the 
assailants,  and  not  upon  the  assailed.  There 
was  a  powerful  party  in  the  British  Parliament^ 
and  throughout  the  nation,  the  friends  of 
Retorm  and  of  popular  liberty,  who  entirdy 
sympathized  with  the  French  in  this  oontlict. 
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and  who  earnestly  protested  against  a  war 
which  they  deemed  impolitic  and  unjust.  But 
the  king  and  the  nobles  prevailed,  and  as  the 
French  would    not    meekly  submit  to  their 
demands,  the  world  was  deluged  with  blood. 
•Nothing  was  easier/  says  Alison,  *than  to 
have  disarmed  the  captives,  and  sent  them 
away.'    The   remark   is    unworthy   of;  the 
eloquent  and  distinguished   historian.   ^  is 
simply  affirming  that  France    should  have 
yielded  the  conflict,  and  submitted  to  British 
dictation.    It  would  have  been  far  more  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  events  to 
have  said  '  Nothing  was  eaaer  than  for  Eng- 
land to  allow  France  to  choose  her  own  form 
of  government'    But  had  this  been  done  the 
throne  of  E^gland^s  king  and  the  castles  of 
her  nobles  might  have  been  overtimed  by 
the  earthquake  of  Revolution.  Alas  for  man !" 
After  quoting  Bourienne,  Mr.  Abbott  pro- 
ceeds to  say :  **  Even  Sir  Walter  Scott  who, 
anfortunatcly  allowed  his  Tory  predilections 
to  dim  the  truth  of  his  unstudied  yet  classic 
page,  while    affirming    that    'this    bloody 
deed  must  always  remain  a  deep  stain  upon 
the  character  of  Napoleon,*  is  constrained  to 
admit  *  yet  we  do  not  view  it  as  the  indulgence 
of  an  innate  love  of  cruelty,  for  nothing  in 
Napoleon*s  history  shows  the  existence    of 
that  vice,  and  there  are  many  things  which 
intimate  his  disposition  to  have  been  naturally 
humane.' " 

What  Mr.  Abbott^s  age  is  we  have  no  pr&s. 
sent  means  of  ascertaining.  If  he  is  an  old  of 
even  a  middle  aged  man,  his  case  is  utterly 
hopeless ;  be  is  doomed  to  go  to  the  grave 
consciously,  but  impenitently,  malignant  and 
QDJast  If  a  young  man,  he  may,  by  some 
rare  chance,  or  rather  by  a  providential  and 
greatly  needed  mercy,  meet  with  some  true 
and  intelligent  friend,  both  able  and  willing 
to  convinoe  him  of  the  sad  and  shameful  error 
of  his  way,  and  successful  in  exhorting  and 
teaching  him  to  avoid  plagiarism  as  an  author, 
and  cold,  causeless  malignity  as  a  man.  In 
the  meantime,  it  is  our  duty  to  deal  with  him 
as  he  now  exhibits  himself^  and  as  this  defence 
of  wholesale  murder  is  one  of  the  very  worst 
of  even  his  bad  and  numerous  sins  alike 
against  logic  and  against  that  Christianity  of 
ethics  of  which  he,  in  behalf  of  himself  and 
his  compatriots,  so  unblushingly  makes  boast, 
we  shall  briefly  but  unsparingly  expose  his 


shamelessness  and  his  absurdity,  as  we  And 
them  in  the  rather  long  extract  which  wo 
just  now  have  made. 

He  tells  us  that  it  is  impossible  to  take  this 
transactiorr  for  any   indication  of  an  innate 
love  of  cruelty  in  Napoleon,  and  quotes,  in 
supfort  of  his  assertion,  the  words  of  Sir 
Walter   Scott.    He    would    no    more  have 
quoted  Scott  here  than  he  has  quoted  either 
Scott  or  the  other  authors  upon  whom  he  has 
levied  auctori&l  blank    mail,  ou\y   that  by 
quoting  those  few  absurd  words  i]*om  him,  he 
cunningly  seeks  to  obtain  the  sanction  of 
Scott's  great  name  to  the  abominably  cold- 
blooded apulogy  for  murder  into  which  he 
has  interwoven  those  words.     He  evidently 
thought  that  by  this  cunning  device  he  had 
effectually    stopped    any    indignant   British 
author  who  might  feel  inclined  to  protest 
against  the  deU  stable  passage  as  a  whole. 
For  once  in  the  way  our  shrewd  author  has 
reckoned  without  his  host.    There  are  few 
living  men,  we  believe,  who  reverence  Scott's 
genius  as  an  author,  and  love  his  at  once 
simple  and  noble  character  as  a  mftn«  more 
than  we  do ;  but  that  fi  eling  is  the  love  and 
the  reverence  of  the  soldier  to  his  chieftain, 
not  the  blind  and  implidt  submissi  )n  of  the 
slave  to  his  master.     Upwards  of  twenty-five 
years  ago,  when  Scott*s  great  wrrk  appeared, 
we  pointed  out  to  a  literary  friend  the  very 
passage  which  Mr.  Abbott  has  so  artfully 
quoted,  and   we  remarked*,  that  in  writing 
those  few  mischievous  words,  Scott  had  doubly 
sinned,  both  against  sound  reasoning,  and  his 
own  nobly  won,  well-deserved  fame,  on  the 
one  hand^  and  against  the  interests  of  both 
religion  and  humanity,  on  the  other,  as  there 
could  be  but  little  doubt  that,  it  any  writer 
should  venture  to  j  ustify  Napoleon's  bloody  con- 
duct at  Jaffa,  he  would  eagerly  fasten  upon  these 
very  unjustifiable  words  of  Scott,  and  make 
the  name  of  that  truly  good  and  great  man  a 
pasf^port  to  Vi-nal  or  partizan  scribbling  which 
without  such  passport  would  have  right  little 
chance  of  making  its  way  in  the  wond.     We 
little  thought,  at  that  time,  that  such  shame- 
less apology  for  murder  as  that  of  Mr.  Abbott| 
would  ever  insult  the  best  feelings  and  the 
common  sense  of  men  who  boast  of  their 
tolerably  "  red "  republicanism,  far  less  that 
it  would  fall  to  our  lot,  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  to  defend  that  Britain  under  whoso 
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glorions  institutions  we  live.    But  so  it  is; 
among  its  monstrosities  America,  the  boasting 
and  boastetl  Republic,  has  an  Abbott,  of  whom 
she  may  be  proud,  and  Barnum,  so  lately  the 
undisputed  sovereign  of  the  realm  of  humbug, 
envious.     Knowing  the  great  weight  which 
all  cultivated    minds  allow  to  every  word 
penned  by  such  a  master-spirit  as  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  Abbott,  in  apparent  honesty  actually 
gives,  for  the  nonce,  his  authority.    But  we 
know  Mr.  Abbott  too  well,  thanks  to  his  own 
teachings,  to  be  for  an  instant  the  dupe  of  his 
apparent  candour.    It  would  ill-become  us  to 
allow  Mr.  Abbott's  verj'  paltry  trick  to  become 
permanently  a  successful  one.    We  admire 
Sir  Walter  Scott  because  he  was  a  great  man, 
and  a  good  man,  and  he  almost  invariably 
gave  to    the  world  reasonings   which    the 
Christian  could  not  but  admire  for  their  pure 
morality,  and  the  logician  for  their  close  and 
accurate  reasoning.    But  Scott,  though  both 
as  writer  and  as  man,  he  had  fewer  faults 
than  fall  to  the  lot  of  most  of  us,  was,  a^'ter 
all,  only  mortal,  and  "to  err  is  human.'*    In 
this  particular  case,  Scott  erred  most  fearfully 
and  mischeviously,  as  we  feel  it  our  duty  to 
show ;  for  loving  Scott  much,  we  love  truth 
and  the  interest  of  our  common  humanity 
still  moTi.   Sir  Walter  Scott,  our  readers  will 
observe,  in  one  breath  calls  this  massacre  of 
unarnied  and  utterly  helpless  men  a  "  bloody 
deed,"  and  confesses  that  it  "  must  always 
remain  a  deep  stain  upon  the  character  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte."    What  do  we  aflBrm 
more  than  that  ?  And  what  more  direct  contra- 
diction than  is  given  by  those  words,  could  mor- 
tal man.  (however  zealous  to  set  the  detestable 
character  of  the  Corsican  butcher,  the  splendid 
but  merciless  brigand,  in  its  true  light  before 
the  world,   tvhat  more  direct  and  crushing 
contradiction  than  is  contained  in  those  words, 
could  mortal  man)  give  to  the  assertion  which 
immediately  follows,  that  it  is  not  to  be  viewed 
as  a  proof  of  Napoleon's  innate  love  of  cruelty  ? 
If  the  act  was  not  a  cruel  one,  why  call  it 
bloody  ?    If  7iot  a  cruel  act,  why  state  that 
it  must  always  remain  a  deep  stain  upon 
Napoleon's  character?     In  one  or  the  other 
statenienr,  Scott  necessarily  was  wrong;  for 
the  two  statements  are  diametrically  opposed 
to  each    other.    Aye  I     But  Scott  gives   a 
reason  for  believing  that  Napoleon  was  not 
cruel,  not   innately    cruel,    when  he    adds 


"  for,  nothing  in  Napoleon's  history  shows  the 
existence  of  that  vice,"    That  same  word /or 
is  a  very  perilous  one  when  used  in  an  illogical 
argument;  failing  to  serve  the  illogiral  reasoo- 
er's  purpose,  it  is  sure  to  tell  very  forcibly  on 
the  contrary  side.    Scott  calls  the  deed  a 
bloody  one,  and  one  which  "must  always 
remain  a  deep  stain  upon  the  character  of 
Napoleon,"  and   we  agree  with   him.    Bat 
when  he  says  it  is  no  proof  of  innate  cruelty 
in  Napoleon  we  flatly  contradict  him,  and 
when  he  adds,  that  he  f  o  judges  "/<?r,"  i.  «, 
hecaitse  "  nothing  in  Napoleon's  history  showi 
the  existence  of  that  vice."    We  fearlessly 
assert  that  Scott,  by  that  single  word  for 
cuts  away  every  inch  of  standing  room  from 
under  his  own  fe^t    Napoleon  on  this  occa- 
sion showed  brutal  love  of  cruelty ;  and  are 
we  to  call  him  guiltless  of  cruelty  who  caused 
the  gallant  young  Due  d'Kngheien  to  be  bru- 
tally shot  in  the  castle  ditch  of  Vincennesf 
Was  it  no  proof  of  cruelty  that  he  coldly 
sacrificed,  avowedly  without  even  the  chance 
of  advantage  to  the  cause  for  which  he  was 
hired  to  fight,  many  lives  of  both  his  own  and 
the  Austrian  soldiery,  and  hazarded  infinitely 
more  lives  on  both  sides,  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  entertaining  a  woman  who,  although  Ab- 
bott calls  her  virtuous  and  beautiful,  was  most 
probably  no  better  than  she  should  have  been, 
in  spite  of  the  assurance  that  Napoleon  felt 
only  ^fraternal  friendship,  a  brotherly  inter- 
est?   Was  that  no  proof  of  a  love  of  cruelty, 
we  ask?    Ah  I  but,  then,  we  have  that  same 
"  innate'''  to  dispose  of.    The  deed,  Mr.  Ab- 
bott would  doubtless  argue,  might  seem  cruel 
to  mere  Britons,  who,  of  course  cannot  un- 
derstand the  ethics  of  war  so  very  profoundly, 
and  yet  Napoleon  might  not  be  innately  cruel 
Bah  I  What  care  we  when  the  bared  dagger 
of  the  Italian  bravo,  or  the  bowio  knife  of  the 
ruffian  is  at  our  throat,  what  care  we  whether 
the  murderous  ruffian's  cruelty  was  innate, 
that  is  to  say  bom   in  and  with  him,  or 
whether  he  acquired  it  from  bad  example  and 
only  half  an  hour  agone  ?    Besides,  we  not 
only  have  proof  that  Napoleon  was  cruel,  in 
the  fate  of  the  two  thousand  at  Jaffa,  and  in 
the  midnight  butchery  of  the  ill-fated  and  too 
early  lob^t  Due  d'Engheien,  but  we  have  in  the 
savage  blow  which    he    inflicted    upon  his 
young  school-fellow  at    Brienne  as  good  a 
proof,  as  we  require,  that  his  cruelly  really 
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ms  innate^  born  with  bim ;  showing  itself  in   carried  to  an  eX'  ent  discredilablo  to  the  illus« 


a  mere  blow  when  he  had  merely  a  boy's 
power  of  mischief,  and  showing  itself  in  the 
bloodiest  and  the  most  dastardly  murders, 
when  he  had  greater  power,  and  when  cold- 
blooded cruelty  was  necessary  to  his  purpose, 
whether  that  purpose  chanced  to  be  the  en- 
tertainment of  "  a  beautiful  and  virtuous  wo- 
man/' or  the  seizure  of  a  kingdom  from  its 
rightful  king,  to  bestow  it  upon  a  Corsican 
intruder  of  his  own  brood,  afterwards  to  be- 
grudge it  CTen  to  him. 

But  although  in  this  idle  and,  at  the  same 
time,  immoral  and  very  mischievous  tale 
about  deeds  being  bloody  and  for  ever  a  deep 
stain  upon  their  doer,  and  yet  being  no  proof 
of  his  innate  cruelty.  Mr.  Abbott  has  cun- 
ningly contrived  to  make  Scott  seem  his  ac- 
complice, he  need  not  lay  the  flattering  unc- 
tion to  his  soul  that  he  and  the  illustrious 
author  of  Waverly  are  even  in  this  solitary 
nstance  in  the  same  moral  category.  Far, 
nrj  fir  are  they  from  being  so. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  magnanimous  by  nature, 
and  irhile  writing  the  Life  of  Napoleon,  very 
nervously  scrupulous  in  his  endeavors  not  too 
harshly  to  judge  that  great  genius  and  very 
bad  man,  frequently  erred  in  the  very  oppo- 
site direction,  though  in  no  other  instance  so 
far  and  so  mischievously.    We  all  have  heard 
of  men  who  were  very  cowards  in  their  ex- 
treme fear  of  being  thought  afraid;    Scott, 
while  writing  the  Life  of  Napoleon,  was  so 
anxious  to  show  that  he  was  not  unduly  pre- 
judiced against  the  hero  of  that  terrible  and 
melancholy  tale  of  boundless  ambition  and 
ruthless  selfishness,   that  his   anxiety  had, 
in  more  than  one  instance,  all  the  ill  effect 
upon  his  composition,  that  an  undue  pre- 
judice in  the  favour  of  that  Jupiter  Scapin 
— that  charlatan   soldier — could    have  had. 
This  was    especially,    obviously,    and  very 
lamentably  tho  case  as  regards  this  sadly 
blundered  comment    All  just  and  generous 
men  will  admire  Scott  for  his  desire  not  to 
even  seemingly  exaggerate  the  case  against 
Napoleon ;  but  all  sound  reasoners  will  detect 
the  inaccuracy  of  the  reasoning  with  which 
he  endeavors  to  mitigate  the  indignation  due 
to  so  cold-blooded  a  j^ro^  of  cruelty,  and  all 
really  just  and  Christian  men  must  needs  re- 
gret that  a  delicacy  which,  within  its  due 


trious  author  s  powers  of  reasoning,  and  mis- 
chievous, as  serving  to  bolster  up  the  false 
statement  of  such  writers  as  Mr.  Abbott,  who 
are  only  too  happy  to  seize  upon  any  un- 
lucky, not  to  say  unpardonable  lapse  in  logic, 
or  to  avail  themselves  of  an  error  dangerous 
to  truth,  and  more  especially  to  young  and 
superficial  readers. 

But,  while  we  impugn    tho  accuracy  of 
Scott's  reasoning  in  this  particular  passage  of 
his  history,  and  while  we  hold  that  it  is  cal- 
culated to  do  even  a  greater  amount  of  mis- 
chief than  it  could  do  had  it  proceeded  from  an- 
other; we  fully  perceive,  and  gladiy  as  well  as 
frankly  confess,  that  Scott  erred  from  an  ex- 
cess of  manly  desire  to  deal  leniently  with  the 
dead  tyrant ;  and  we  speak  rather  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger,  when  we  say  that  when  Scott, 
writing  History,  sufibred  even  a  kindly  mo- 
tive to  induce    him  to  shrink  from  sternly 
speaking  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth,  in 
mincing  matters   with  his  suggestive  meta- 
physical distinction  between  the  cruelty  thit 
butchers,  indifferently,  a  prince,  and  unarm- 
ed prisoners  of  war,  instead  of  confining  him- 
self within  the  just  limit  of  speaking  nothing 
more  than   the    truths  Scott   sinned    alike 
against  his  own  fan.e,  against  the  interests  of 
humanity,   and  against  that  truth,   but  for 
which  man  would  be  a  forlorn  wretch,  and 
nations  orly   so  many  disorganised  herds. 
There  is,  however,  this  very  great  difiercnce, 
even  as  to  the  mere  and  brief  denial  of  N»- 
pole on*s  cruelty,  between  thera.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  erred  from  the  excess  of  a  feeling  which 
in  itself,  and  kept  duly  under  control,  is  high* 
ly  honourable,  and  worthy  of  all  laud  and  of 
all  imitation ;  while  Mr.  Abbott  has  erred  from 
excess  of  malignity. 

Mr.  Abbott  prudently  tells  us  (hat  Napo- 
leon regarded  this  most  abominable  massacre 
in  cold  blood  of  two  thousand  gallant  men^ 
who  surrendered  as  prisoners  of  tear,  as  one 
of  the  stem  necessities  of  war,  and  he  goes  on 
to  liken  it  to  the  firing  of  shots  and  shells  into 
a  besieged  city;  we  are  almost  tempted  to  in- 
fer from  this  passage,  that  either  Mr.  Abbott 
must,  when  he  wrote  it,  have  been  temporal- 
ly stricken  with  lunacy,or  have  determined  to 
do  his  utmost  to  vindicate  his  sanguinaiy  and 


limits,  was  so  honorable  to  Scott,  should  be  I  truculent  hero,  with  an  utter  di^oregard,  not 
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merely  to  logic,  but  lo  truth,  in  the  every -day 
acceptation  of  that  term. 

Mr.  Abbott,  must  havo  verv  well  known 


ed  this  butchery,  partly  from  a  native  taste,  a 
true  Cor&ican  love  of  slaughter,  but  partly 
also,  from  one  of  those  fits  of  all  but  actual 


that   between    assailing    an   armed   enemy,  i  cowardice,  with  which  more  than  once  in  hia 
sheltered  by  fortified  walls,  and  butclKring  life,  he  was  attacked,  as  we  shall  have  to  Miow 


unarm('d   and   manacled  prisoners    of  war, 
there  is  the  small  difference  that  there  is  be- 
tween the  soldier  and  the  assassin.     He  must 
have  veiy  well  known  that  if  **  the  maiden  in 
the  chamber,  and  the  infant  in  the  cradle," 
whom  he  so  sentimentally  and  imaginatively 
prates  about,  get  maimed  or  killed,  it  is  with- 
out the  intent,  or  even  the  knowledge  of  the 
assailants,  and  he  knows,  just  as  well  as  we  do, 
that,  to  the  utmost  possible  extent,  endea- 
Tours  are  made  so  to  direct  the  deadly  mis- 
ales  as  that  they  may  injure  fortifications  and 
their  armed  defenders,  and  not  either  makiens, 
or  wives,  or  widows,  to  sav  nothing  about 
small  babies  in  their  cradles.      Mr.  Abbott 
well  knows,  that   no   commanding   officer, 
would  for  an  instant  dream  of  wasting  such 
ooRtly  matters  as  shot  and  shells  to  Fay  noth- 
ing about  powder,  upon  the  ignobly  Herodian 
busireas  of  killing  maidens  and  small  children. 
He  well  knows  that  when  noo -combatants  are 
wounded  or  killed  during  a  siege,  it  is  by  ac- 
cident     With  what  grace  docs  he,  dares  he, 
.can  he,  liken  accidents,   always  deeply  re- 
gretted, to  the  delibercUe  murder  ofUoo  thou- 
mnd  prisoners  of  wvr^  to  that  fsholesale  mur^ 
der  which  Napoleon  not  only  ordered  in  cold 
blood,  but  in  cold  blood  justified  in  his  last 
Will  and  Testament,  executed  at  St  Helena 
in  1821  ?     Again,  Mr.  Abbott  tells  us,  in  his 
sham  sentimental  way,  that  '*the  execrable 
cruelties  of  war  are  essential  to  the  system." 
He  knows  as  well  as  we  do,  that  this  solemnly 
enunciated  truism  has  not  the  slightest  re 
levancy  to  the  charge  of  murderous  cruelty 
which  ^  bring  against  Napoleon.    The  men 
whom  he  ordered  to    be    butchered    were 
prisoners  ofwar^  bound,unarmed,  and  thereby 
helpless ;  they  no  longer  had  any  concern  in 
the  *' pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glori- 
ous war;*'  -lutchering  those  men  in  cold  blood, 
shooting  them  down  in  small  parties,  and 
bayoneting  to  death  those  whom  the  musket 
bullets  failed  to  kill  outright ;  these  demoniac 
acts  of  butchery  were  none  of  "  the  details  of 
war;"  Mr.  Abbott  knows  as  well  as  we  do, 


in  our  brief  mention  of  his  flight  from  Water- 
loo to  the  British  Ship  of  War,  Bcllerophon, 
and  Ms  conduct   while  on  board  that  ship. 
His  situation,  deprived  as  he  had  been,  by  the 
battle  of  the  Nile,  of  the  means  of  taking  his 
army  of  "  glorious**  ruffians  home  to  France^ 
was  really  a  bad  one,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  the  excess  of  his  terror  had  the  usual 
effect  of  that  passion  when  it  is  felt  by  the 
cruel.      It  made  him  we  doubt  not,  for  the 
moment,  even  more  cruel  than  he  usually 
was.    Mr.  Abbott  says,  that  to  say  that  Na- 
poleon ought  not  to  have  shot  those  prisoners, 
is  simply  to  say  that  he  ought  to  have  sur- 
rendered to  the  Turk,  and  to  have  allowed 
England,  Austria,  and  Russia,  to  force  back 
upon  "  the  disenthralled  Fren  h  Nation,^  the 
detested  reign  of  the  Bourbons.      We  chal- 
lenge Mr.  Abbott  to  show  us  how  the  butch- 
ering of  the  prisoners  bettered  Napoleon's  po- 
sition as  to  the  TurL     We  maintain  that  the 
butchery  of  these  men  had  no  more  to  do 
in  bettering  his  pasition,  than  the  butcher- 
ing long  before,  of  some  of  his  own   men, 
some  of  the  Austrian  troops,  for  the  mere 
amusement  of  a  lady,  had  to  do  in  improving 
his  then  military  position,  which  he  himself 
admits  that  it  neither  did  or  passibly  could 
do.    And  then,  look  at  the  idle  untrue  de- 
claration about  Britain  and  her  allies  forcing 
back  the  detested  Bourbons  upon  ^'  the  dis- 
enthralled French  Nation.^ 

If  Mr.  Abbott  did  not  at  every  second  page 
give  so  many  proofs  of  dislike  against  Britain 
and  of  his  endeavours  to  injure  her,  we  really 
should,  as  we  reflect  upon  this  part  of  his  de- 
claration, imagine  him  weak ;  as  it  is,  we  are 
obliged  to  confess,  that  he  is  only  yery  bad. 
This  very  man  who  tells  us  that  Britain  and 
her  allies  were  endeavouring  to  force  back 
the  detested  Bourbons,  cannot  be  unaware, 
that  all  the  nobler  and  purer  spirits  in  France^ 
that  all  but  the  revolutionary  leaders  in  the 
Convention,  and  their  ruthless  followers,  oat 
of  doors,  would  gladly  have  seen  those  samo  « 
'  detested*'  Bourbons  back  again;  and  he^ 
that,  these  were  the  details  merely  of  dastard- 1  who  here  calls  the  French  people  a  "disen- 
ly  butchery;  and  knows  that  Napoleon  order-  (thralled  people,  no  sooner  has  to  speak  of  the 
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Kizare  of  absolute  power  by  hU  sanguinary 
hero,  then  be,  this  prater  about  Christianity 
aod  love  of  truth  as  being  essential  to  the 
gtability  of  bis  beloved  Repubhc,  tells  us  that 
the  people  whom  he    calls  "disenthralled'' 
were,  in  fact,  groaning  under  the  tyranny,  and 
degraded  and  impoverished  by  the  incapacity, 
of  their  revolutionary,  and,  we  may  add  rigat 
rascally  tyrants — the  Convention  acting  under 
what  that  infamous  body  facetiously  termed 
the  new  Constitution.  In  plain  English,  in  one 
of  his  lucubrations,  he  tolls  us  that  Napoleon 
was  laudably  engaged  in  prosecuting  the  war  in 
E^t,  because  he  was  thus  in  the  most  natu- 
ral and  effectual  way,  makmg  war  upon  that 
Britah),  who,  in  conjunction  with  her  allies, 
was  endeavouring  to  'force  a  detested  fkmily 
tipon a  "disenthralled  people;"  and  in  a  sub- 
sequent  portion,  he  tells  us  that  the  "  disen- 
tbnlled  people"  were  under  their  rorolution- 
arj  tyrants,  in  a  state  of  thraldom,  at  once  so 
terrible  and  so  debasing  as  fully  to  warrant 
Napoleon  in  deserting  his  Egyptian  army  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  relieving  them  from  that 
thraldom,  to  substitute  his  own  scorpions  for 
their  whips,  to  make  his  little  finger  heavier 
upon  the  people  than  the  loins  of  the  Revolu 
tboary  tyrants  I      How  dares  this  man,  we 
again  ask,  thus  palter  yrith  trath  f     Will  he 
be  80  good  as  to  tell  as  In  which  sense  we  are 
to  believe  him,  when  he  speaks  of  the  French 
ofthe  time  of  Napoleon's  murderous  career  in 
%ypt,  at  a  disenthralled  people,  or  when  he 
apdlogties  for  Napoleon's  equally  base  and 
letfish  desertion  of  his  Egyptian  brethren  in 
murder,  on  the  ground  that  the  French  people, 
fitf  from  being  disenthralled  were  at  that  very 
time^  in  a  state  of  such  equally  torturing  and 
dabaong  thraldom,  that  only  the  presence  and 
the  usurped  power  of  a  Napoleon  could  pos- 
obly  hare  saved  them  ?    Again  he  represents 
Britain  and  her  allies,  as  the  assailants  of 
Prance,  as  unjustifiably  interfering  in  th6  do- 
mestic aflSurs  of  Franoe,  and  as  wishing  to 
force  upon  them  a  discarded  and  hated  King. 
He  knowB  that  Britain,  and  the  powers  allied 
with  her,  did  notiung  of  the  sort 

Britain  and  her'  allies  were  justiy  alarmed 
•t  the  oondtict  of  a  nation  of  atheists  and 
mnrderera  |ur«Bided  over  by  ths  scum  now  of 
this^  now  of  ifaat,  base  ftction.  The  **  discar- 
ded and  bated*  kings  whom  Mr.  Abbott  de- 
claims so  hoUy,  existed  not    Locus  XYI  had 


been  hated,  but  he  had  long  been  in  his  pre 
mature  and  bloody  grave;  again,  the  king 
dsjure  who,  poor  man,  was  far  enough  from 
bt'ing  a  king  ds/aeto^  was  neither  hated  nor 
loved  by  the  French  people  who  knew  little 
or  nothing  about  him,  however  much  he  might 
be  hated  by  the  sanguinary  and  greedy  usurp- 
sers,  not  merely  of  his  power? ,  but  of  power 
more  extensive  and  more  mercilessly  used, 
than  those  of  any  king  of  France,  from  Louis 
XI  to  Louis  XIV,  both  included.  Mr.  Abbott 
tells  us,  in  his  didactic  way,  that  the  assail- 
ants and  not  the  assailed  should  be  cliarged 
with  the  responsibity  of  this  war.  We  quite 
agree  with  him,  but  who  were  veritably  the 
assailants?  Ho  says  Britain  and  her  allies. 
We  say  the  revolutionary  ruffians  of  France. 
Mr.  Aboott,  with  his  usual  felicity,  while  he 
asserts  agaifut  us,  proves,/br  us.  He  would 
have  us  believe  that  Britain  and  her  allies 
wantonly,  and  merely  in  gratification  of  their 
own  wishes  and  in  friendship  to  the  exiled 
and  persecuted  Bourbons,  assailed  France; 
and  by  way  ot  prof>iny  that  this  was  (not) 
the  case,  be  proceeds  to  tell  us  that  if  revolu- 
tionary France  had,  unresisted,  been  allowed 
to  do  as  she  pleased,  **  the  throne  of  England's 
king  and  the  castle  of  England's  nobles  might 
have  been  overturned  by  the  earthquake  of 
revolution.    Such  is  man !" 

We  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Abbott  for  once 
in  the  way ;  such  is  man  I  No  king,  British 
or  foreign,  wishes  to  see  his  throne  overturned ; 
and,  noble  or  plebeian,  no  man  ever  yet  had 
a  castle,  or  even  the  smallest  possible  cottage 
without  very  devoutly  wishing  to  retidn  pos- 
session of  it  In  those  few  words  in  which 
Mr.  Abbott  so  judiciously  insinuated  injustice 
and  malice  against  Britain,  he  furnishes  the 
most  conrincing  proof  that  she  was  warranted 
in  calling  upon  her  allies  to  put  an  end  to  a  state 
of  aflktrsin  France,  which  threatened  to  bring 
such  widely  spread  and  disastrous  ruin  upon 
all  her  neighbors,  and  especially  on  herself 
as  one  of  the  nearest  of  those  neighbors.  But^ 
in  Isct,  Mr.  Abbott  gives  us  &r  more  in  this 
statement  than  we  are  inclined  to  take.  Bri- 
tain hadf  no  doubt,  just  that  interest  in  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  power  of  impunity  of  the 
sanguinary  and  plundering  monsters  of  the 
rovofutlott  which  every  man  among  us  has  in 
extinguishing  the  fire  which  is  consuming  the 
house  of  his  next-door  neighbor,  she  had,  as 
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she  has,  the  right  conferred  by  that  first  law 
of  nature,  self-preservation.  Britain,  by  Mr. 
Abbott's  own  showing,  had  this  interest,  and 
was  justified  in  upholding  it  ag  linst  the  assail- 
ant who  had  butchered  their  king  and 
queen,  and  thousands  of  subjects,  and  reduced 
the  rest  to  the  direst  distress,  and  the  most 
awful  dismay;  but  she  also  had  the  still 
higher  duty  of  redressing  wrongs,  enforcing 
rights,  succouring  the  distressed,  and  putting 
down  the  rufiians  who  had  usurped  the  high 
place?,  and  set  up  an  obscene  woman  to  be 
worshipped  as  the  representative  of  the  God- 
dess of  Reason. 

Farther  still,  the  question  of  whether  Bri- 
tain and  her  allies,  or  the  inefiably  brutal  and 
disgusting  revolutionary  miscreants  of  France, 
were  the  miscreants,  has  in  reality  nothing  at 
all  to  do  with  the  question  of  Napoleon^s  guilt 
or  innocence,  in  the  matter  of  the  murder  of 
unarmed  prisoners  of  war^  among  the  Sand- 
hills to  the  north-east  of  Jafia ;  and  though, 
in  consequence  of  Mr.  Abbott  having  travelled 
out  of  tjie  record,  we  have  felt  bound  to  tra- 
Tel  thus  long  and  thus  far  after  him,  we  shall 
now  take  the  liberty  to  recal  him  to  the  real 
question  at  issue  between  us.  That  question 
is  not  whether  the  sanguinary  butchery  or- 
dered by  Buonaparte  proved  him  to  be  innately 
fond  of  cruelty ;  that  is,  in  spite  of  Scott's 
magnanimity  and  Abbott's  sophistry,  tolerably 
well  proven  by  other  cases.  The  real  question 
is  simply  this ;  was  there  anything  in  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  case  which  compelled  Na- 
poleon to  cause  these  men  to  be  murdered, 
and  was  there  anything  in  their  character  and 
position  which  rendered  them  less  worthy  of 
pity  from  him  than  any  other  two  thousand 
men. 

Let  us  just  see  how  the  case  stands. 
Though  sent  to  Egypt  by  the  Directory,  Buo- 
naparte was  the  real  originator  of  the  Egyptian 
expedition,  a  proposal  for  which  he  had  for- 
warded to  the  Directory  while  he  was  busily 
butchering  according  to  order,  in  those 
Italian  campaigns  which,  if  they  proved  his 
marvellous  ability,  proved  also,  and  still  more 
strikingly,  the  merely  Brigand  principle  upon 
which  both  he  and  his  masters  in  Paris  then 
acted,  and  were  determined  to  act,  as  long 
as  Providence,doubtless,  for  some  wise  though 
myterious  purpose,  should  allow  such  nuis- 
ances  to  outrage  and  perplex  the  worid, 


Buonaparte  invaded  E^ypt,  and  in  his  usual 
summary  fashion,  destroyed  the  Mameluke 
power,  and  the  Mamelukes  into  the  bargain, 
with  the  exception  of  the  few  who  had  the 
good  fortune  to  escape ;  and  his  farther  pro- 
gress   having    alarmed  the  Ottoman  Porte, 
a  Turkish  army  was  sent  against  him,  not- 
withstanding his  endeavours  to  persuade  the 
Moslem  Mufti,  that  he  was  a  Mussulman,  in- 
spired and  protected  by  Mahomet  himself  I 
It  is  in  vain  for  Mr.  Abbott  to  prate  about 
the  perfidious  conduct   of  Britain  and  her 
allies  towards  the  amiable  thieves  and  cut- 
throats, the  French  Revolutionists;  we  have 
shown,  and  could,  if  it  were  at  all  necessary 
to  do  so,  adduce  an  infinity  of  farther  proo^ 
that  Britain  and  her  allies  wore  not  alone 
entitled,  as  a  matter  of  self-preservation,  but 
also  bound  by  their  duty  alike  to  God  and  to 
man,  to  do  their  very  best  towards  putting 
an  end  to  scenes  of  vice,  crime,  tyranny,  and 
destruction,    unparalleJled    in    any    histoiy, 
since  the  days  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  But, 
independent  of  that  truth ;  even  admitting^ 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  conduct  of 
Britain,  and  of  her  allies,  was  all  that  Mr. 
Abbott,  in  his  republican  zeal  for  the  nam* 
and  fame  of  the  most  despotic  of  modem  Au- 
tocrats, would  persuade  the  worid  that  it  was; 
even  believing,  as  we  sincerely  do,  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  fine  speeches  attributed  to  Na. 
poleon,  while  resident  at  St.  Helena,  have 
been  manufactured  for  sale  long  after  his 
tongue  had  lost  the  power  to  speidL  with  sd- 
fish    shrewdness;  still,    there  is    abundant 
ground  for  believing  that  Napoleon  invaded 
Egypt,  not  with  the  intention  of  rendering 
that  and  the  rich  neighboring  countries  tri- 
butary to  Prance,  but,  with  the  intention  of 
founding  a  nominaUy  Mehometan,  but  really 
infidel,  state  under  his  own  despotic  power. 
Napoleon  entered  Egypt  as  a  Brigand,  and 
and  though  he  has  treated  us  to  a  multitude 
of  fine  things  about  the  great  benefit  which 
he  conferred  upon  the  Egyptian  poulation  in 
general,  by  destroying  the  Mameluke  power, 
it  was  quite  clearly  a  mere  case  of  one  set  of 
tyrants  and  plimderers  displacing  another. 

Life  is  a  field  of  blackberry  bashes.  Mean 
people  squat  down  and  pick  the  fruit*  no  matter 
how  they  black  their  fingers;  while  geoiua 
proud  and  perpendicular,  strides  fiercely  on  ana 
gets  nothing  but  scratches. 
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TBE  TBKPTRBbS. 

RiCHABS  Pbnsom  was  a  native  of  Westmore- 
land, h\s  place  of  birth  being  the  small  village 
of  Bedstoae,  on  the  borders  of  Gilgraith  for- 
est, acme   miles   north    of  Appleby.      His 
father  had  been  what  is  called  a  **  statesman  " 
in  those  part%  that  is,  he  farmed  his  own 
land;  but  long-continued  ill-health,  the  death 
of  his  notable  wife,  and  other  crosses  and 
losses,  so  reduced  him  in  the  world,  that  he 
died — ^whec  Richard,  his  only  child,  was  in 
his  twentieth  year — in  little  better  than  in- 
solvent drcumstanoes,  the  son,  who,  from  his 
desaitory  and  rather  bookish  habits,  had  never 
been  of  much  use  upon  the  farm,  finding  him- 
self^ after  everything  had  been  disposed  of  and 
ail  debts  paid,  the  master  of  about  £200  only, 
a&d  destitute,  withal,  of  skill  lu  either  head 
or  hand  to  turn  his  modest  capital  to  account 
Being,  however,  so  young,  of  stout  frame  and 
sangaine  temperament,  he  might  not  for  some 
time  have  fully  realiced  the  undesirableneas 
of  his  podtion  and  prospects,  but  for  the  light 
vnezpectedly  shed  over  them  by  the  dark, 
iwt  scomrul  eyes  of  Judith  Morton,  a  damsel 
of  about  seventeen,  and  the  daughter  of  John 
Morton,  a  statesman  of  comfortable  means, 
with  whera,  whilst  his  father  yet  lived  in  re- 
patedly  fair  circumstances,  he  bad  been  on 
terms  ef  sweetheart  intimacy,  or  at  least  as 
muoh  BO  as  some  half  a  docen  other  bovine 
youths  whom  Judith  Morton's  handsome  per- 
son aad  comparatively  cultivated  airs  and 
fraces  attracted  round  her.    The  first  time 
Richard  Peuson  met  her,  after  the  final  wind- 
log  up  of  his  father*9  affitirs,  he  was  so  tho- 
wughiy  made 


to  understand  Uiat  an  idle, 
knowHaoth^g  yovng  fellow,  with  £200  fbr  all 
hia  fertuae,  was  no  match  for  Judith  Morton,    ,      . 
that  the  aezt  half-hour  was  passed  in  mental  ^^  P^^H  care-worn,  poverty^ricken  map, 


that  there  was  the  stuff  for  a  clever  fellow  in 
Richard  Penson ;  and  a  bargain  was  finally 
struck,  by  which,  in  consideration  of  the  great* 
est  part  of  his  cash,  and  his  services  for  five 
years,  the  young  countryman  assured  himself 
of  board,  lodging,  and  a  small  salary  during 
that  period,  and  his  articles  at  the  end  there- 
of. Penson  took  readily  to  his  new  vocation, 
and  ultimately  became  noted  as  a  keen  adept 
in  the  tortuous,  shifty  practice  so  highly  ap- 
preciated by  the  class  of  clients  with  whom 
be  had  chiefly  to  deal ;  though  I  do  not  be- 
lieve he  would  have  lent  himself  to  any  deci- 
dedly unprofessional  expedient,  dangerousl/ 
near  as  in  the  fervor  of  his  temperament  he 
might  at  times  have  ventured  near  the  faintly- 
traced  boundary-line,  which  marks  the  limit 
which  an  attorney  may  not  overstep  in  defence 
of  the  most  liberal  and  interesting  of  clients. 
For  the  rest,  Richard  Penson  was  a  fairly-con- 
ducted, pleasant,  companionable  young  fel- 
low, except  when  more  freshly  primed  than 
usual,  and  alone  with  some  one  or  two  of  his 
intimates,  he  got  maudlin  about  Judith  Mor- 
ton,— ^her  charms,  caprices,  cruelties.  A  de- 
testable infliction,  I  well  remember,  were  those 
obUging  confidences;  but  resting  so  slightly 
upon  my  memory,  that  the  sole  and  hasy  im- 
pression I  derived  from  them  was,  that  he  had 
been  jilced  by  a  handsome  young  shrew,  who 
most  likely,  on  account  of  >her  brimstone  tem- 
per, had  not  yet  obtained  a  husband;  when 
Richard  Penson  finished  his  time,  and  inscribed 
his  name  on  the  roll  as  an  attorney  of  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench.  Soon  after  that  event 
he  left  town  for  Westmoreland  in  renewed 
quest,  I  had  no  doubt,  of  his  old  flame.  I 
neither  saw  nor  heard  anything  of  him  again 
till  about  three  years  aflerwardSi  when  I  met 
him  just  by  the  Great  Turnstile,  Holbom ;  but 
so  changed  was  he,  that  I  for  some  moments 
vainly  cast  about  in  my  memory  as  to  whom 


debate  as  to  which  of  the  three  expedients  N^l^^)^®  proffered  hand  I  mechanically  held  in 


for  ridding  himself  of  hateful  life— hanging, 
drowning,  or  poisoning — he  should  adopt ;  and 
ho  at  length  decided  upon  almost  as  depcrate 
a  leap  in  the  dark  as  either  of  them,  by  forth- 
with writing  to  a  London  attorney — whose  ad- 
iwrtisenMatt  setting  forth  a  willinguess  to 
scoept  an  active,  clever  young  man  as  articled 
clerk,  at  a  BMHlenile  premium,  had  strongly 
^nested  his  attention  the  day  prefiously  at 
Appleby — that  he  should  be  in  London  for 
w  purpose  of  having  a  personal  interview 
vith  the  advertiser  as  quickly  as  the  coach, 
Maving  Appieby  •n  the  foliowing  morning, 
would  cany  htm  thlth^.    Throe  days  after- 
wards, aooordtagly,  Richard  Penson  presented 
himself  at  the  attorney's  oflloe.    That  wor- 
thy's bogfness  by  chiefly  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
and  he  was  rightly  reputed  one  of  the  sharp- 
«8t,  least  scmpulous  practitioners  that  classic 
institution  could  boast  o£    He  quickly  dis- 
poned with  those  keen,  vulpine  eyes  of  hisi 
VOL.  tr.— s 


mine,  could  be. 

*'  You  do  not  remember  me  t"  he  said,  with 
a  dull,  wintry  smile.  The  voice  and  a  pecu- 
liar north -countiy  aocent,  enabled  me  to  do 
so  instantly;  and  I  blurted  out,  "Richard 
Penson  I  But,  good  Qadl  what  has  come  to 
you  Y    Why,  you  look  like  an  old  man  1" 

"  I  am  one,**  he  answered.  '*  Ago  is  not 
always  truly  reckoned  by  years." 

'« Surely,^'  I  said,  after  a  slight  pause,  "*  that 
old  erase  of  yours  about  the  Westmoreland 
spitfire  you  used  to  talk  of  cannot  have  made 
such  a  wreck  of  a  sensible  man  9" 

"  Certainly  not;  or,  at  least,  not  in  the  way 
▼ou  appear  to  supposa  But  come;  if  you 
have  an  hour  to  spare,  and  will  stand  treat 
fbr  a  few  glasses,  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it** 

*'  Stand  treat  for  a  few  glasses  T  The  hot 
hlood  burned  in  my  cheeks  and  temples  as  I' 
echoed  this  sad  confession  of  meanness  and 
degradation  from  my  former  acquaintance; 
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tut  he  did  not  appear  to  heed,  or  wts  ctUous 
to,  the  implied  meaning  of  the  exclamation ; 
and  upon  my  stammering  out  that  he  was 
welcome  to  as  many  glasses  as  he  choao  to 
haye,  he  brightened  up  into  a  kind  of  f\ck\j 
gaiety,  said,  "  I  was  always  a  trump,"  and 
led  the  way  to  a  tarem  in  Chancery  Lane. 
There,  and  at  subsequent  interviews,  I  was 
made  acquainted  with  the  folio  wring  strange 
.and  warning  story.  Much  of  the  dialogue, 
which  he  had  a  morbid  fondness  for  repeating^ 
he  had  written  out 

When  Richard  P^snson,  after  an  absence  of 
more  than  five  years,  revisited  his  biKhpace, 
he  found  Judith  Morton  still  single;  and 
though  in  her  twenty-third  year,  as  freshly 
beautiful,  to  his  mind,  as  when  he  had  last 
seen  her.  He  soon  found,  moreover,  that  it 
was  quite  out  of  the  question  that  she  should 
become  his  wife,  albeit  the  refusal  was  this 
time  more  genUy  intimated  than  on  a  former 
occasion.  According  to  the  gossip  of  the 
neighborhood,  one  ]£>bert  Masters,  a  thriving 
"  statesman,**  but  about  ten  years  her  senior, 
had  been  courting  her  off  and  on  for  a  long 
time ;  but  somehow  the  affur  seemed  as  far 
or  &rther  off  than  ever  from  a  matrimonial 
termination.  It  was  also  reported  that  a  for- 
mer beau  of  hers,  Charles  Harpar,  who  had 
emigrated  to  America,  and  greatly  prospered 
there,  with  whom  she  had  constantly  oorres 

Sanded,  was  shortly  expected  to  pay  a  visit  to 
ngland,  and  of  course  to  Westmorland. 
Thus  admonished  of  the  folly  of  further  in- 
dulgence in  his  dream-fancies,  Penson  turned 
his  hnsering  steps,  first  towards  Appleby, 
where,  however,  no  opening  for  an  additional 
attorney  presented  itself^  and  finally  he  came 
as  for  southward  as  Liverpool,  opened  an  office 
in  Scotland  Road,  and  diligently  strove  to  edge 
himself  into  the  legal  business  of  that  flour- 
ishing city.  The  result  was  so  disheartening, 
that  at  the  end  of  about  six  months*  fruitless 
endeavor  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  sell  his 
office-desk,  stool,  chairs,  and  brass  plate,  and 
return  to  the  service  of  his  old  master,  who 
would,  he  knew,  be  glad  to  employ  him,  when 
an  opening  for  the  exercise  of  his  peculiar 
talents  suddenly  presented  itself,  and  he  was 
tempted  to  venture  upon  the  perilous  path, 
the  near  end  of  which  was  destruction. 

He  was  sitting,  he  told  me,  in  his  office,  one 
we^  gloomy  afternoon  in  January,  before  a 


eeased*s  pockets  had  been  tifled  and  his  gold 
watch  carried  off;  whilst,  according  to  another 
and  later  paragraph,  Charles  Harpur,  a  perBon 
of  good  property,  recently  arrived  fi^m 
abrtMid,  had  been  luUy  committed  for  the  mui^ 
der;  the  suggested  cause  whereof  was  jea- 
lousy with  respect  to  a  Jemima  Morton,  a 
young  woman,  the  paper  stated,  of  great  perso- 
nal attractions  "  The  mistake  in  the  Christian 
name,  Jemima  for  Judith,*'  mused  Penson, 
^*  is  obvious  enough ;  but  how  comes  it  that 
both  jealousy  and  plunder  are  spoken  of  as 
motives  for  the  crime  ?  Charles  Harpur  is  not 
a  robber,  and  yet  both  money  and  watch  were 
missing.  I  must  even,  poor  as  I  am,  pay  a 
visit  to  Bedstone.  Hat  Well,  this  it  strange!** 

A  slight  noise  at  the  window  had  earned 
him  to  look  suddenly  up  in  that  direction,  and 
to  his  great  surprise,  almost  consternation,  he 
saw  the  handsome  and  excited  countenance  of 
Judith  Morton,  just  above  the  dwarf  VenetiaB 
blinds,  the  dark,  flashing  eyes,  peering  eagerh 
into  the  office,  wherein  she  yet,  he  observed, 
discerned  nothing.  His  sudden  starting  up  n- 
vealed  him  to  her;  a  kind  of  wild  smile  of 
recognition  glanced  over  her  features,  and  la 
another  minute  Judith  Morton  was  iaee  to 
face  with  Richard  Penson,— «he,  this  time 
the  suppliant  for  favor. 

Miss  Morton  was  habited  in  deep  mouniing, 
and  her  appearance  and  manner  evinced  much 
flurry  and  disquietude.    Hastily  seating  her- 
self^  she  drew  forth  a  sealed  packet  from  a 
large  reticule,  saying,  as  she  dkl  so,  in  reply 
to  Penson*s  questioning  glance  at  her  moam- 
ing  dress,  '*  For  iny  father,  he  died  about  tfarae 
months  since.*'    Then  holding  the  packet  or 
parcel  in  her  hand,  she  gaz<^  fixedly  te  a 
moment  or  two  at  her  astounded  auditor,  as 
if  to  ascertain  if  the  influence  she  once  pos- 
sessed over  him  had  been  weakened  by  time 
and  absence.    Apparently  the  scrutiny  was 
satis&ctory ;  a  bright  gleam  of  female  pride 
danced  in  her  eyes,  and  there  was  an  aooent 
of  assured  confidence  in  the  tone  with  which 
she  said:  *'I  am  here,  Richard  Penson,  to 
retain  you  professionally  in  a  matter  deeply 
affecting  myself,  with  the  full  persuaaon  thai 
spite  of--perhap8  in  some  degree  because  4^ 
— ^bygones,  you  will  not  &U  me  in  ttua  hoar 
of  need.*' 

Penaon*8  heart  was  in  his  tfaioati  and  afeir 
broken  words  oould  only  gurgle  throqgh  to 


handml  of  fire,  alternately  revolving  in  his  the  effect  that  he  was  soul  and  body  at  her 


mind  his  own  dismal  present  and  fiiture,  and 
two  or  three  startling  paragraphs  that  had 
just  been  ^ied  into  the  Liverpool  journals 
fh>m  the  Westmoreland  county  paper.  To 
him  they  were  of  great  interest,  but  in  some 
degree  unintelligible.  Robert  Masters,  the 
quondam  bachelor  of  Judith  Morton,  before 
spoken  of,  had,  it  appeared,  been  killed  at  a 
jtfaee  inCKlgraith  Forest  by  aoistol-shot;  and 


aeoording  to  one  account,  robbery  must  have  rgected  it  almost  indicnantly. 

bean  the  motiTe  of  the  ainnn,  as  the  de-    .  **Nay,  nay/'  said  Judith  Mottoo^^ 


service.  The  prideful  smile  shot  more  hrlghlly 
than  before  across  the  &ce  of  the  temptraai^ 
and  the  voice  was  gentle  and  caressmgwhach 
replied,  '*I  knew  that  would  be  your. 
Richard.**  After  hesitating  for  a  momoit 
took  a  note  firom  her  purae  and  pboed  it 
lore  the  wonder^mute  attorney :  it  w 
of  England  note  for  fiffy  poundte ;  and  hi  ti» 
excitement  oi  his  chivahroos  enthusiawi.  he 
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most  aecept  it  My  father,  as  I  told  you,  is 
no  more,  sad  I  am  tolerably  well  ofl^^  adding 
witi  intdnuatiTe  meaniog,  "and,  better  per- 
haps than  that,  I  am  now  my  own  mistreas.** 
PeBfiOQ  took  the  note  thus  pressed  upon  him, 
and  an  embarrassing  but  brief  ^lence  ensued, 
broken  by  Judith  Morton,  who  having  un- 
sealed the  packet  of  papers,  said,  '*  These  are 
office  copies  of  the  depositions  made  in  the 
case  of  Charles  Harpur,  of  which  you  have 
doubtless  heard.'*  The  attorney's  counte- 
nance fell  as  Judith  pronounced  that  name, 
and  she  hastened  to  say,  "  It  is  not  you  will 
find  for  his  sake  I  am  chiefly  interested, — but 
first  you  must  read  those  papers.  I  will  go 
and  take  tea  while  you  do  so,  at  the  inn  be- 
lotr,  where  the  coach  stopped :  I  shall  not  be 
gone  more  than  hidf  an  hour.*' 

The  peremptoiy  manner  of  the  young  wo- 
man forbade  reply,  and  as  soon  as  the  street 
door  closed  behind  her,  Penson  addressed 
himself  to  the  peru«d  of  the  'depositions.  It 
was  some  time  before  the  palpitating  bewil- 
derment of  his  brain  so  far  subsid^  as  to 
enable  him  to  distinotly  seiae  and  comprehend 
what  he  read ;  but  professional  habit  a(  length 
resumed  its  influence,  and  by  the  time  iSss 
Morton  returned  he  had  thoroughly  mastered 
the  case  as  far  as  it  was  disclosed  by  the  de- 
P08ition& 

**  Well,*'  said  she,  with  seeming  calmness, 
'*yoar  opinioa  upon  this  sad  affiur." 

"There  can  be  but  one  opinion  upon  it," 
replied  Penson,  **'  the  fibcts  lie  in  a  nutshell ; 
Harpur  met  the  deceased  at  a  farmer's  dinner, 
after  which,  both  being  elevated  by  wine, 
Harpur  took  ofienoe  at  sometiiing^it  is  not 
stated  what — that  Masters  said  respecting 
you;  and  a  violent  quarrel  and  fight  ensued. 
Three  nights   afterwards   Masters  is  found 
deat^  with  a  bnUet  throH^  his  brain.  James 
Blundell,  a  respectable  man  whom  I  know 
well,  sweara  positively  that  he  heard  the  ro> 
port,  aad  about  ten  minutes  afterwards  saw 
Barpor  ninning,.,from  the  spot,  not  far  from 
Viiiich  the  body  was  next  morning  found, — 
his  iaee,  clearly  visible  in  the  brilliant  moon- 
light, as  white  as  chalk,  and  holding  a  pistol 
in  his  hand.    There  can  be  no  doubt,  there- 
fore, that  Harpur  killed  the  deceased,  though 
perhaps  nnder  circumstances  that,  if  prove- 
abl^  m%ht  reduce  the  offence  to  manslaugh- 
ter.'^ 

**  You  notioed  that  the  man*8  watch  and 
sMwy  were  not  to  be  found  ?"  said  Ju^th 
Morton. 

**Ye8;  and  that  18  certainly  an  odd  eircutn- 
slsnoe;  bat  probably,  as  I  see  issospeated, 
they  were  stolen  by  some  person  who  diaeo- 
Tered  the  body  euHer  in  the  monilng  than 
Bhmdeil  and  iheoonstable  did. " 

^1m  there  nothing  in  yonr  <^nion  afieots 
^  credibility  of  Blundell's  testunonyf 

'*  Noi  esaeAtiaBy :  to  be  sure  there  appears 
is  hare  been  ill  blood  betweenhtm  and  Mas- 


ters, but  that  eannot  have  any  weight  against 
the " 

*'  Not  if  strengthend — made  weighty/  *  in 
terrupted  the  young  woman,  with  suggestive 
emphasis. 

"  I — I  do  not  comprehend  tou,**  stammered 
Penson ;  greatly  startled,  as  he  told  me,  more 
by  her  manner  than  words. 

''Tou  must  then,  and  thoroughly,'*  said 
Judith  Morton,  who  was  now  deathly  pale, 
"or  nothing  eSffeotual  will,  I  see,  be  done. 
There  is  no  one  within  hearing!" 

''Not a  soul r 

"  Draw  your  chair  closer  to  mine,  however, 
that  I  may  speak  the  secret  which  ioUiplae$ 
me  «to  yeurpotDer^  in  a  whisper;  it  was  f  slew 
Robert  Masters  t" 

''God  of  heaven — ^you! — ^impossible I" 

''It  is  true,  and  therefore  possible,  as  yon 
shall  hear, — but  first  let^me  ask  this  qoesttoa 
— ^With  all  my  faults  of  temper,  caprices,  vex* 
atious  follies,  was  I  not  always  a  tmthM 
girir 

"Certainly:  you  were  ever  sincere  and 
plain  spoken." 

"  I  was  sure  you  would  do  me  justice ;  you 
will  then  have  no  misgiving  as  to  tho  exact 
truth  of  what  I  am  about  to  relate,  which  I 
will  do  as  briefly  as  possible.  Charles  Harpnr, 
one  of  my  old  lovers,  as  you  know — ^though 
after  what  has  passed  he  can  never  be^  un<ter 
any  circumstances,  more  to  me  than  he  is  at 
this  moment, — ^lately  returned  from  America 
much  richer  than  he  left  England,  and  re* 
newed  his  addresses,  which  were  accepted. 
This  came  to  tho  knowledge  of  Masters,  who 
was  eqgi^ed  to  m&  and  he,  as  you  know,  met 
and  quarrelled  witn  Harpur.    The  injurious 
hmts  thrown  out  against  me  on  that  occasion 
were  dismissed  from  Harpur's  mind,  after  an 
explanation  with  me,  and  Masters,  foiled  in 
his  selfish  and  malignant  purpose,  had  the 
audacious  insolence  to  write  me  word  that 
unless  I  broke  with  Harpur  he  would  send 
him  some  foolish  letters  of  mine,  long  since 
written,  of  no  harm  whatever  if  read  fmd  in- 
terpreted by  calm  reason,  but  which  would  I 
knew  drive  Harpur  mad  with  jealous  fury.    I 
80  far  suppled  my  mind  as  to  write  a  note  to 
Masters^  demandmg  in  the  name  of  manliness 
and  honour,  the  return  of  those  letters  to  me. 
Judging  by  his  reply,  he  was  in  some  degree 
affected  by  the  justice  and  earnestness  of  my 
appeal,  and  promised  if  I  would  meet  him  at 
mne  o'clock  that  evening  at  an  old  trysting- 
place  he  mentioned,  he  would  return  my  let* 
ters,  should  he  not  succeed  in  persuading  me 
not  to  marrv  Harpur.   I  determined  on  meet- 
ing  him;  the  evenings  were  light  and  cafan, 
and  I  have  ever  felt  an  almost  man-like  want 
of  fear.    Yet,  as  the  hour  approached,  and  I 
set  off  for  the  place  of  meeting,  I  was  dis- 
turfoed  by  a  vagiie  sense,  as  of  the  near  ap» 
proaoh  of  calamity  and  misfortone,  aad  I 
called  at  Barpur'slodging^  with  the  purpose 
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of  informing  him  of  what  htd  occurred,  and 
guiding  myself  by  his  counsel.  Unhappily, 
be  was  not  at  home,  and  after  waiting  some 
time  I  again  determined  to  keep  the  ap- 
pointment with  Masters  at  all  hazards.  As  I 
turned  to  leave  the  room,  an  open  case  con- 
taining two  small  pistols  caught  my  eye,  and 
I  immediately  seized  one,  precisely  why  I 
hardly  know  myself,  except  fh>m  an  undefined 
thought  of  shielding  myself  fromjpossible  insult 
should  Master's  rage  at  finding  me  inyincible 
to  his  entreaties  prompt  him  to  offer  me  any. 
I  concealed  the  weapon  beneath  my  shawl, 
acd  did  not,  I  well  remember,  bestow  a 
thought  even  as  to  whether  it  was  loaded  or 
not  I  met  Robert  Masters, — he  urged  me 
by  eveiy  argument  he  could  think  of  to  dis- 
card Harpur  and  renew  my  long  since  broken 
engagement  with  himself.  I  refused  firmly, 
perhaps  scornfully,  to  do  so,  and  passionately 
insisted  on  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise  re- 
specting the  letters.  In  his  exasperation. 
Masters  swore  he  would  d3  no  such  thine, 
and  taking  one  fh>m  his  pocket,  be  opened, 
and  pretended  to  read  fh>m  it  a  love-passage, 
whicn,  had  I  not  been  almost  out  of  my  senses 
with  rage  and  indignation,  I  must  have  been 
sure  I  never  could  have  written.  I  sprang 
forward  to  clutch  the  letter,  a  struggle  for  its 
possession  ensued,  and,  how  it  happened  I 
know  not,  certainly  by  no  voluntary  act  of 
mine,  the  pistol  in  my  hand  went  off:  there 
was  a  flash  and  a  report,  sounding  to  me  like 
thunder,  and  Robert  Masters  lav  dead  at  my 
feet  I  What  followed  I  can  only  confusedly 
describe.  For  a  time  I  was  transfixed — rooted 
with  terror  to  the  spot,  but  presently  the 
Stunning  sense  of  horror  was  succeeded  by 
apprehension  for  myself;  and,  l>v  what 
prompted  cunnine,  I  know  not,  though  doubt- 
less with  a  wild  hope  of  thereby  inducing  a 
belief  that  the  deed  had  been  committed  by 
robbers,  I  threw  myself  on  my  knees  beside 
Che  corpse,  and  not  onlv  possessed  myself  of 
the  letters,  but  of  the  slain  man's  watch  and 
purse.  I  had  scarcely  done  so,  when  I  heard 
footsteps  approaching,  and  1  started  up  and 
fled  with  the  speed  of  guilt  and  fear,  leaving 
the  fatal  pistol  on  the  ground.  The  footsteps 
were  Harpur*s;  he  had  reached  home  soon 
after  I  left^  and  followed  me  only  to  arrive  too 
late  I  I  disclosed  everything  to  him ;  he  had 
fkith  in  my  truth,  as  I  am  sure  you  have,  and 
swore  never  to  betray  me ;  he  has,  you  know, 
fiiithfully  kept  his  word,  though  himself  ap- 
prehended for  the  crime." 

Judith  Morton  ceased  speaking,  and  Pen- 
son,  aghast,  stupified,  could  not  utter  a  word. 

*' Well,  Richard  Penson,**  said  she,  after  a 
painfid  dlence  of  some  minutes,  "  have  you 
DO  counsel  to  offer  me  in  this  strait?*' 

"Counsel,  Judith,**  replied  Penson,  with 
white  lips,  "what  counsel  can  I  offer?  The 
only  effect  of  this  confession,  if  made  public, 
would  be  to  consign  you  to  the  scaffold  mstead 


of  Harpur ;  for  those  who  would  sit  in  Jndg- 
ment  upon  your  life  would  not  believe  that 
the  pistol  was  accidentally  discharged." 

"  That  is  also  my  opinion,  and  can  you  do 
nothing  to  save  my  life — my  innocent  life, 
RtchanJ ;  for  be  assured  that  rather  than  a 

fuiltless  man  shall  perish  through  my  deed, 
will  denounce  myself  as  the  sTnyer  of  Ro- 
bert  Masters.  You  have  a  reputation  for  law- 
yer craft,"  she  added,  "  and  money  shall  not 
be  wanting." 

*' There  is  no  possibility  of  obtaining  an 
acquittal,"  said  Penson,"  except  by  having 
recourse  to  perilous  devices  that—  In  short 
I  see  no  chance  of  a  successful  defence." 

"Tou  once  loved  me,  Richard  Penson," 
said  Judith  Morton,  in  a  low,  agitated  voioe^" 
*  or  at  least  said  yoo  did." 

**Onee  loYed  you — mid  I  did !"  echoed  Pen* 
son, 

"  I  know  not  what  to  say,"  continued  Ju- 
dith, as  if  unheeding  his  words,  and  with 
eyes  bent  on  the  ground ;  **  Harpur  can  never 
be,  as  I  told  you,  more  to  me  than  he  is  now 
— ^I  have  reason  indeed  to  believe  that  be  has 
no  wish  to  be;  faithful,  a$  yet^  as  he  has 
proved  to  his  promise  not  to  betray  me ;  and 
it  may  be  Richard — ^it  may  be,  I  say — though 
that  I  begin  to  think  will. have  alight  wei^t 
with  you, — that — ^that  gratitude  might  lead 
me  to  reward,  to  return  Uie  devotion  to  which 
I  should  be  indebted  fbr  the  presenration  ol 
my  youne  life." 

"  Judith — Judith  Morton !"  gasped  Penson 
**do  not  drive  me  madl" 

"  lilake  no  rash  promises^  Richard,  to  incur 
peril  for  my  sake,"  said  Judith  Morton,  rising 
fh>m  h^r  chair ;  **  by  to  morrow  morning  yon 
will  have  thought  the  matter  calmly  over.  I 
will  call  about  ten  o'clock,  and  you  can  then 
tell  190  if  I  can  count  or  not  upon  efiectnal 
help  from  you.    Good  night" 

She  was  gone ;  but  not  till  her  purpose  had 
been  thoroughly  accomplished.  Richard  Pen- 
son's  resolution  was  taken,  and  before  he 
threw  himself  upon  his  bed  that  night,  bis 
eager  and  practised  brain  bad  elabcKrated  a 
a  plan — audacious  and  full  of  peril  to  himself 
— ^whereby  an  acauittai  might  be,  with  almost 
certainty,  insured.  **I  do  it,"  it  was  thus  he 
glozed  th3  scheme  to  his  own  conscience — *'  I 
doit  to  save  her  life — her  young  and  inno- 
cent life,  as  she  truly  says,  and  I  will  take 
care  that  no  harm  shall  ultimately  befai  Blan- 
dell.  He  will  have  abundant  means  of  self* 
vindication  when — when  I  and  Judith  are 
safe  beyond  the  Atlantic." 

The  clocks  were  chiming  ten  when  Judith 
Morton  entered  the  young  attorney's  office  on 
the  following  morning.  '*  There  is  more  than 
hope,  there  is  triumph,  safety  in  your  kMrfE," 
she  said,  ungloving  her  hand,  and  extending 
it  to  Penson. 

'*  Tes,  Judith,"  he  nplied,  "  I  have  deter- 
mined upon  running  all  risks  to  extricate  700 
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from  this  peril.  And  first  the  watch — a  dc- 
flcriptioQ  of  which  I  shall,  as  the  prisoner's 
attorney,  take  care  to  advertise  by-and-by — 
have  you  it  with  you  ?*' 

**Ye8!  here  it  is;  but  what  is  it  you  pro- 
pose doing?" 

**That,  dear  Judith,  I  must  be  excused  for 
not  disclosing.  Success  depends  upon  close 
secrecy.  I  will,  however,  see  Harpur  as  his 
professional  adviser,  without  delay,  and  as- 
sure bim— for  his  continued  silence  is  para- 
moantly  essential — ^hat  an  acquittal  is  cei> 
tain,  but  not  of  the  means  of  procuring  it — 
stone  walls  having  ears,  as  they  say,  and  indis- 
credon  being  as  ntal  as  treachery  P 

**  No  evil  will  fall  upon  any  innocent  per- 
son?^ asked  the  young  woman. 

^^Jfo  permanent  evil— of  that  be  assured," 
replied  Penson.  This  was. about  all  that 
passed  between  the  confederates,  and  a  few 
minutes  alirerwards  Judith  Morton  took  leave, 
and  was  soon  on  her  way  home. 

Harpur's  trial  came  on  during  the  March 
Assixe,  at  Appleby,  and  as  the  case  had  6X« 
cited  much  interest  in  the  county,  the  Orown 
Court  was  densely  crowded.    The  witnesses 
for  the  prosecution  were  not  asked  a  single 
aaestton  by  the  counsel  instructed  by  Penson 
for  the  defence  till  it  came  to  the  turn  of  the 
list  and  only  important  one,  James  Blundell. 
The  cross  examination  of  this  man  was  from 
the  first  a  menacing  one,  and  the  hush  of  the 
excited  auditory  deepened  into  painful  inten- 
aty  as  it  became  evident  from  the  stem  ques- 
tioning of  the  counsel,  that  the  defence  in- 
tended to  be  setup  was,  that  the  deceased  had 
met  his  death  at  the  hand  of  the  witness,  not 
of  the  prisoner     It  was  elicited  from  Blun- 
dell, though  with  much  difficulty,  that  he  was 
In  embarrassed  circumstances,  considerably 
in  debt  to  tiie  deceased,  with  whom  he  had 
in  consequence,  had  words  more  than  once, 
and  tnat  he  knew  Robert  Masters  had  been 
heard  to  say  he  would  sell  him  (Blundell)  up 
before  long.  The  witness  was  greatly  agitated 
by  this  exposure  of  his  afiairs,  and  so  fiercely 
was  he  pressed  by  the  zealous  counsel  for 
neariy  an  hour  of  merciless  cross-examina- 
tion, that  he  could  scarcely  stand  when  told 
to  leave  the  witness-box. 

*'I  have  to  request,  my  lord,**  said  the  pri- 
soner's counsel,  **  that  the  last  witness  be  not 
permitted  to  leave  the  court — ^for  the  present 
at  least**  The  judge  nodded  assent,  and  a 
couple  of  javelin-men  placed  themselves  by 
the  side  of  the  nervous  and  terrified  Blundell. 
The  case  for  the  Orown  having  closed,  and  no 
speech  in  those  davs  being  allowed  to  be  made 
by  a  reputed  felon  s  counsel,  witnesses  for  the 
defence  were  at  once  called.  *^  Gall  Thomas 
Aldous,*'  said  Richard  Penson,  to  the  crier  of 
the  court,  and  presently  Thomas  AldouSi  a 
middle  aged,  gold- spectacled  gentleman,  of 
highly-respectable  aspect,  presented  himself 
in  the  witoess-box. 


"  Tou  are  the  proprietor,  I  believe,  Mr. 
Aldous,'*  said  the  prisoner's  counsel,  **  of  an 
extensive  pawnbroking  establishment  in  Lon- 
don ?" 

'*  Well,  sir,"  replied  the  witness,  "  I  cannot 
say  mine  is  an  extensive  establishment,  but  it 
is,  I  am  bold  to  say,  a  respectable  one,  and 
situate  not  in  London  proper,  but  in  the 
Black  friars  Road,  South  wark." 

**No  matter:  you  have  been  within  the 
last  few  days  in  communication  with  respect 
to  an  advertised  gold  watch,  with  the  attor- 
ney for  the  prisoner,  Mr.  Penson  ?" 

"  I  have.'^ 

"Do  you  produce  the  watch  in  question?** 

"I  do;  here  it  is.  It  was  pawned  with 
me,**  added  the  scrupulous  witness,  refreshing 
his  memory  by  a  glance  at  the  duplicate,  "  on 
the  18th  of  February  last,  for  £10,  and  the 
address  given,  No.  8,  Lambeth  Walk,  is,  I 
have  since  ascertained,  a  fictitious  one." 

**  Will  the  brother  of  the  deceased  who  has 
already  been  sworn,"  said  the  examining  bar- 
rister, /'have  the  kindness  to  look  at  this 
watch  f  * 

Mr.  James  Masters  did  so,  and  identified  it 
as  belonging  to  his  brother,  and  worn  by  him 
at  the  time  of  his  death. 

"  Should  you  be  able,  Mr.  Aldous,**  conti- 
nued counsel,  *'  to  recognize  the  person  who 
pawned  the  watch  f *' 

<*  I  should  have  no  difficulty  in  doing  so,** 
said  the  pretended  Aldous,  '*  although  it  was 
just  between  the  lights  when  the  man,  a 
middle-aged,  stoutish  person  came  to  my  shop 
as  he  not  only  had  a  peculiar  cast  in  his  eves, 
but  that  once  or  twice,  When  a  handkerchief 
which  he  held  to  his  filce,  I  suppose  in  con- 
sequence of  toothache,  slipped  aside,  I  noticed 
a  large,  bright  red  stain,  either  from  scrofnla 
or  a  natural  mark  across  his  lower  jaw.!* 

As  this  audaciously-accurate  description  of 
Blundell  left  the  witness's  lips,  every  eye  in 
court  was  turned  upon  the  astounded  indivi- 
dual; the  javelin  men  drew  back  with  in- 
stinctive aversion  from  in  front  of  him,  and 
he,  as  if  impelled  by  a  ^mpathetic  horror  of. 
himself  shneked  out,  '*  That's  me !  he  means 
me  I  oh  God  I"  "  That  u  the  man,"  promptly 
broke  in  the  pawnbroker,  "I  should  know 
him  amongst  a  million."  This  was  too  much 
for  Blundell ;  he  strove  to  gasp  out  a  fierce 
denial,  but  strong  emotion  choked  his  utter- 
ance, and  he  fell  down  in  a  fit,  from  which  be 
did  not  entirely  recover  for  some  hours,  then 
to  find  himself  in  dose  custody  upon  suspicion 
of  being  the  assassin  of  Robert  Masters. 

The  proceedings  in  court  need  not  be  further 
detailed ;  the  prosecution  had,  of  course,  irre- 
trievably broken  down,  and  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  formally  acquit  the  prisoner,  who 
was  at  once  discharged,  and  the  crowded 
court  was  immediately  cleared  of  the  excited 
auditory,  numerous  groups  of  whom  remainea 
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for  long  afterwards  ia  tibe  streets,  eagerly 
canvasfiing  the  strange  issue  of  ik»  triaL  Ab 
Richard  Penson  left  the  court  a  scrap  of 
paper  was  slipped  into  his  hand,  upon  wnich 
was  scrawled  in  pendl,  and  in  a  disguised 
hand,  '*  Thanks — a  thousand  thanks — but  no 
harm  must  come  to  poor  B— ,  Yon  shall 
hear  fit>m  me  in  a  few  days  at  LtrerpooL   J.* 

As  soon  as  Biundell  could  collect  his  scat- 
tered thoughts  and  advise  with  a  lawyer,  there 
was  found  to  be  no  difficulty  in  establishing 
an  aliln^  that  on  the  day  of  the  pretended 
pawning  he  was  in  his  own  home  at  Bedstone, 
and  he  was  conditionally  liberated.  Inquiries 
were  next  set  on  foot  respecting  Mr.  Aldous, 
and  as  no  sudi  person  co^d  be  found,  the  na- 
ture of  the  conspira<nr  by  which  justice  had 
been  defeated  gradually  disclosed  itselt  An 
effbrt  was  also  made  to  arrest  Penson,  the 
prisoner's  attorney,  but  as  he  had  previously 
disappeared  from  lirerpool,  and  it  was  re- 
ported  sailed  for  America  with  Judith  Mor- 
ton, the  pursuit  was  abandoned.  This  infbr- 
mation  was  completely  erroneous;  Judith 
Morton  had  indeed  embarked  for  America,  but 
it  was  with  her  husband,  Gharles  Havpur,  to 
whom  she  had  been  prirately  married  three 
weeks  preyious  to  the  death  of  Robert  Mas- 
ters, the  wedding  having  been  intendedly  kept 
secret  for  a  time,  partly  on  aooount  of  the  re- 
cent death  of  the  bride*s  ftither,  who,  by  the 
bye,  died  in  poor  circumstanc^  and  partly 
because  of  some  family  reason  of  Harour^s. 
This  intelligence  reached  Penson  at  LiTer- 
pool,  in  a  letter  dated  London,  about  a  week 
subsequent  to  the  trial,  containing  many  apo- 
logies, another  £50  note,  and  signed  *'  Judith 
Harpurt" 

I  will  noc  detain  the  reader  with  any  de- 
scription of  the  wretched,  vagabond  life  led 
by  Penson,  from  the  moment  of  his  departure 
from  Liverpool  till  I  met  him  in  Holbom — ^tDl 
his  death,  in  fact, — ^for  he  was  utterly  irre- 
daimable — ^which  was  not  long  delayed,  and 
took  place  in  che  infirmary  of  a  city  work- 
house. He,  at  all  erents,  though  not  reached 
by  the  arm  of  the  law,  paid  the  full  penalty 
of  his  offence.  Whether  the  same  might  be 
said  of  Judith  Morton,  I  know  not,  Penson 
never  having  heard  either  of  her  or  Harpur, 
since  they  left  England  for  the  Stetes. 


Ths  Ets  or  TBI  LjlW.— This  eye,  we  are  told, 
is  getting  so  dreadfully  weak,  that  it  is  about  to 
advertise  for  an  articled  pnpil. 

A  Daxosbous  Rtvjll. — ^Be  your  pretensions  as 
a  lover  what  they  may,  yoa  are  sore  to  be  oat  oat 
by  our  tailor. 

That  the  Queen,  whose  name  is  most  unwair- 
antebly  used  on  writs  and  other  legal  documents, 
knows  anything  of  the  way  in  whkdi  you  are  being 
served  out. 

That  there  ever  were  two  sndi  pemens  as  John 
Doe  and  Richard  Roe. 


A  LBAF  FROM  THE  PARISH  REGISTER 

I  HAD  once  a  long  search  to  make  among  the 
register-books  of  Ghorley  Plarish.  It  extended 
over  many  months,  and  kept  me  poring,  day 
after  day,  over  the  musty  pages  of  the  old 
vestry-room.  Abraham  Stedman,  the  clerk, 
whom  we  idl  know  very  well  in  Ofaoriey — 
kept  me  company  the  whole  time ;  and  in  one 
of  my  mid-day  pauses,  when  we  were  riiariiig 
some  bread  and  cheese,  and  beer  over  the 
vestry  fire,  he  tdd  me  the  foUowing  passage 
kk  his  lifb : — 

I  have  lived  in  the  parish,  said  he,  going  en 
now  for  seventy  years.  When  I  think  of 
past  times,  my  present  friends  in  the  plaee 
seem  strangers  to  me.  Our  old  aoqnaintanees 
die  off  one  by  one,  and  new  ones  oome  into 
their  pUMses  so.  gimdnidly,  that  we  scavoely 
miss  them;  but  one  day  we  look  round,  ana 
find  that  the  world  has  passed  into  stMiige 
hands. 

[At  this  point  Abraham  Stedman  pansed 
and  looked  at  the  vestry  fire  for  a  few  me- 
mento ;  I  was  silent^  waiting  ibr  him  to  pro- 
ceed.] 

The  story  I  am  coing  to  tell  you  is  vrondarfiil 
enough,  though  there  are  no  gfaosto  in  it  I 
do  not  belieTe  in  ghosts.  If  any  man  ought 
to  have  seen  ghosts,  I  ought ;  for,  I  may  say, 
without  anv  offence  to  my  kind  friends  of  to- 
day, that  all  my  truest'and  oldest  friends  are 
gone  to  the  ghost-land ;  and  I  am  sure  they 
would  pay  me  a  visit  if  they  could.  Beside^ 
I  never  feared  to  walk  about  an  old  house  ia 
the  dark  at  midnight,  or  to  go  at  that  sfleal 
time  through  the  churchyard  where  most  of 
my  friends  He,  or  even  into  the  church  if  1 
hadoocasion. 

On  Ohristmas  Eve— -I  cannot  say  exadly 
how  many  years  ago  it  is  now,  hot  il  was  not 
very  loi^  alter  I  was  made  clerk — the  reetor 
(that  was  poor  Mr.  Godby)  tokl  me  he  was  n 
a  Uttle  perplexity  about  the  sexton^s  being  31, 
seeing  there  would  be  no  one  to  ring  the 
bolls.  Now  I  always  made  a  point  of  sitting 
up  with  Uie  sexton  on  that  night,  and  taking 
a  hand  at  the  bells;  for  I  could  ritfg  them 
pretty  well,  and  it  seemed  only  to  me  a  little 
kindness,  proper  to  the  season,  to  offer  to 
keep  him  oompaay  in  such  a  lonely  place. 
He  was  a  much  older  man  than  I  was,  and  I 
knew  he  was  glad  of  my  society.  We  used 
to  have  a  Uttle  fire  up  in  the  bellry,  and  make 
toast  and  posset  an  hour  or  two  after  mid- 
night But  this  time  the  sexton  was  ill,  and 
I  promised  the  rector  at  once  that  I  would 
ring  the  bells ;  and  so  it  was  agreed  that  I 
should. 

I  used  to  offer  my  company  to  the  old  mta 
because  I  knew  that  he  was  timid  and  a  little 
superstitious ;  but,  for  myself  I  did  not  mind 
at  all  geiQg  there  alone.  At  exactly  half^past 
deven,  qn  that  Christmas  Eve,  I  took  sD 
the  church  keys^  and  started  froiin  my  hooss 
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to  fUfil  m J  pTonise.  It  was  yeiy  dark  that 
n^ht^  and  windy,  and  several  of  our  old  lamps 
M  either  dropped  out  for  want  of  oil,  or  been 
Uown  out  by  the  gusts.  1  could  not  see  any 
one  in  the  street;  but,  as  I  left  my  door,  I 
fncied  that  I  heard  footsteps  a  little  wb,j 
behind  me.  I  should  not  have  noticed  it 
then,  if  it  had  not  been  that  on  several  nights 
previously  I  had  fancied  that  some  person 
oad  secretly  followed  me,  as  I  went  about 
the  town.  I  came  up  to  a  little  band  of  carol 
lingerB  soon  after,  and  stood  listening  to  them 
t  minute  or  two,  When  I  bade  them  good 
ligfat  and  a  merry  Christmas,  I  had  forgotten 
about  the  foot8tep&   It  was  striking  the  three 

2 Barters  as  I  passed  over  the  stile  into  the 
iiiirchyard;  and  just  after  that  I  caueht  a 
sound  like  footsteps  again.  I  looked  back, 
and  waited  a  while ;  but  I  could  hear  nothing 
sure.  I  was  ashamed  to  walk  back  a  little 
way,  for  I  began  to  think  that  I  was  becoming 
a  ODward,  and  conjuring  up  things  out  of  my 
fcar.  It  was  true  I  had  fancied  this  before 
ihat  night;  but  it  had  never  troubled  me  till 
then,  and  so  I  did  not  doubt  it  was  some 
SQperatitioas  feeling  about  my  task  that  was 
tt  the  bottom  of  it  *<  What  object  could 
any  one  have  in  following  a  poor  man  like  me, 
night  after  night  f  I  aaked  my  sell  So  I 
west  on  through  the  pathway  between  the 
gnve-stones,  bumming  an  old  ditty. 

Now,  though  I  had  rasolved  to  banish  all 
thought  of  the  supposed  footsteps  from  my 
mmd,  I  could  not  help  just  turning  half  round 
as  I  stood  with  the  great  key  in  the  lock,  and 
Mans  aboat  in  the  direction  I  had  come.  I 
eini,  I  was  frightened  then,  for,  at  about 
thirty  yards  distance,  I  saw  distmctiy,  as  I 
believed,  the  dark  head  of  a  man  peeping  at 
me  over  the  top  of  one  of  the  tomb-stones.  I 
stood  in  the  shadow  of  the  church  porch,  so 
that  it  would  be  difficult  for  any  one  at  that 
distance  to  observe  I  was  looking  that  way. 
The  tomb-stone  was  some  way  from  the  gravel 
path,  and  out  of  the  line  of  any  one  passing 
through  the  chorchyard,  and  indeed,  as  yon 
know,  no  one  would  have  occasion  to  pass 
through  tho  churchyard  unless  he  were  going 
to  the  church,  like  mysell  I  hesitated  for  a 
moment,  and  then  walked  briskly  towards  it; 
hat  the  head  seemed  to  withdraw  itself  im- 
nedmtely  and  disappear.  What  was  more 
strange,  I  walked  round  the  very  stone,  and 
ooold  see  no  one  near ;  nor  could  I  hear  any 
movement.  A  little  farther  was  another  tomb 
stone  somewhat  higher  and  with  a  carved 
top,  and  I  tried  to  persuade  myself  that  it 
was  this  top  coming  dose  b^ind  the  other 
stone  which  had  deceived  me.  But  this  could 
not  be ;  for  stand  how  I  would  in  the  church 
porch,  I  oould  not  bring  the  second  tomb- 
stone exactly  in  a  line  vrith  the  first,  to  my 
eye,  I  felt  a  little  uneasy  at  this  strange 
&ney ;  bat  it  would  not  do  to  go  back,  for  it 
was  ne«r  twelve^  and  I  had  promised  the 


rector  to  be  in  the  belfry,  ready  to  ring  oat  a 
peal  on  the  stroke  of  mid*night  So  I  opened 
the  door  quickly,  closed  it  behind  me,  and 
walked  feeling  my  way  down  the  aisle. 

I  was  quite  in  the  dark,  for  my  lanthon 
was  in  the  vestry-room,  and  I  kept  a  tinder- 
box  and  matches  there  to  light  it  I  had  to 
grope  about  for  the  key-hole  of  the  heaivy 
iron-plated  door,  and  W^in  to  fumble  amoog 
my  bunch  of  keys  to  find  the  right  one.  I 
am  not  a  man  of  weak  nerve ;  but  a  strange 
sensation  came  over  me,  as  I  stood  there  in 
the  dark,  feeling  through  all  the  bunch  for 
the  key.  The  air  of  the  church  was  dose,  and 
had  a  faint  smell  of  mouldering  leather,  sack 
as  vott  smell  in  some  libraries,  I  believe  it 
made  me  feel  iaint ;  for,  just  then,  I  had  so 
strong  a  tingling  in  the  ears,  that  I  seemed  to 
hear  the  belk  already  beginning  to  peal  forth 
in  the  bellrv.  I  listened  and  landed  I  heard 
distinctly  that  confused  jingle  whidi  precedes 
a  fill!  peal.  The  fimcy  terrified  me  for  the 
moment,  for  I  knew  that  I  had  seen  the 
sexton  ill  in  bed  that  day,  and  that  even  he 
coald  not  be  there,  unless  he  had  got  the 
key  from  me.  But  when  this  notion  had 
passed,  I  set  it  down  for  another  invention  of 
mine,  and  b^;an  to  think  the  tomb-stone 
affair  no  more  worthy  of  bdief  than  thi&  So 
I  turned  the  great  key  with  both  my  hands ; 
and,  opening  the  inner  fire-proof  door,  I  let 
mysdf  into  the  vestry*room. 

When  I  was  once  in  there,  I  knew  where 
to  find  my  lanthom  and  tinder-box  in  a  mo- 
ment I  always  kept  them  on  the  seoond 
shdf  finom  the  ground,  in  the  doset  Just 
behind  where  the  plan  of  the  parish  estate  at 
East  Haydocke  hangs  up  filmed  and  glaxedi 
But  the  pew  opener  kept  her  dusters  and 
brushes  there  also,  and  we  used  to  have  words 
about  her  throwing  my  things  out  of  order 
sometunes.  This  tune  I  found  that  she  had 
scattered  my  matches,  and  I  had  to  stoop 
down  and  fed  about  for  them  among  all  the 
things  at  the  bottom  of  the  doset,  whieh  took 
some  timob  When  I  found  them,  I  struck  a 
light  and  blew  the  tinder  with  my  breath.  I 
saw  the  sexton  do  exactly  the  same  thing  one 
night  as  1  stood  in  the  wk,  right  at  the  end 
of  the  aisle,  and  his  foce  reflected  tho*  fire  at 
every  puff  and  looked  quite  devilish  as  it 
shone  oat  strongly  and  faded  away  again.  I 
mention  this  because  I  have  thought  of  it  sinoe, 
and  I  believe  it  had  somethina;  to  do  with  what 
befel  me  that  night  I  lighted  nrv  candle^ 
and  shut  it  up  in  mv  lanUiom.  it  gave  a 
very  weak  lisrht  and  the  stdes  of  tho  lanthom 
were  of  thidc,  yellow  horn,  very  dasty  acd 
dirty  with  lying  in  the  doset ;  for  I  rarely 
had  occasion  to  gro  into  the  church  after  dark. 

Swinging  this  lanthom,  then,  in  one  hand, 
and  holding  some  fhggots  under  the  other 
arm  to  light  my  fire  with,  I  went  up  the 
steps  agun  hito  tho  dark  side  aide.  Just  at 
that  moment,  and  as  I  was  shotting  the 
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Testry-room  door,  I  suddenly  felt  ft  heftvy 
btnd  laid  on  my  arm.  I  sUurted,  and  cried 
^*  Whose  there  f  letting  my  Ian  thorn  fall,  so 
that  the  light  went  out.  Nobody  answered, 
but  some  one  immediately  held  n:e  from 
behind,  trying  to  keep  back  my  arms  with 
extraordinary  strength.  I  was  not  a  weak 
man  then,  although  I  am  short;  but  I  strug^ 
gled  long  to  get  round  and  face  my  enemy, 
and  just  as  I  was  getting  a  little  more  free, 
another  one  came  to  his  assistance.  I  called 
aloud  for  help ;  but  they  stuffed  my  month 
with  something,  and  swore  it  I  called  they 
would  shoot  ttie  through  the  head.  Upon 
this  they  bound  my  arms  tightly,  and  led  me 
back  into  the  yestry-room,  where  I  sat  on  a 
chair,  while  they  ligbtid  the  candle  they  had 
with  them. 

I  was  a  tittle  frightened,  as  you  may  sup- 
pose ;  but  I  thought  they  were  only  thicyes, 
who  had  followed  me,  and  got  into  the  church, 
Uirough  my  forgetting,  in  my  fright  about 
the  tombstone,  to  fasten  the  church  door ;  and 
as  I  knew  that  there  was  yery  little  of  yalue 
in  the  yestry-room,  I  was  rather  glad  to  think 
how  they  would  be  baffled.  When  they  got 
a  light,  I  saw  that  they  had  half  masks  on. 
They  were  well  dressed,  and  although  they 
swore  at  me,  it  was  evident  that  they  were 
not  common  burglars :  I  could  tell  that  from 
their  language.  One  laid  a  long  shining  pair 
of  pistols  on  the  baize  that  covered  the  table, 
out  of  my  reach.  I  knew  he  did  it  to  intimi- 
date me ;  for  he  asked  me  immediately  for  my 
keys,  in  a  loud  voice.  It  was  no  use  my  re- 
fusing them ;  I  was  quite  helpless,  and  they 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  take  them  out  of 
my  hands.  I  told  them  that  the  rector  kept 
all  the  plate  in  his  house,  and  that  there  was 
nothing  in  any  of  the  closets  but  a  few  bottles 
of  wine,  and  some  wax  candles.  The  oldest 
man,  I  think,  asked  me  then  where  the  books 
were  kept ;  but  I  would  not  tell  him.  I  de- 
termined that,  let  them  do  what  they  might  to 
me,  £  would  keep  to  my  determination  not  to 
tell  them  where  the  books  were.  They  tried 
much  to  terrify  me,  with  words  at  first,  but 
finding  that  did  not  do,  the  elder  one,  who 
was  the  principal  in  everything,  put  his  pistol 
to  my  ear,  and  declared  he  would  ask  me 
three  timeSi  and  after  the  third  time  fire.  Now 
I  was  in  great  terror  at  this,  and  never  be- 
lieved myself  so  near  death  as  I  did  then ;  but 
I  had  xnade  a  kind  of  vow  to  myself,  and 
being  in  a  church,  I  thought  a  curse  would 
be  upon  me  if  I  yielded ;  so  I  held  my  tongue ; 
and  when  he  found  I  was  firm,  instead  of 
firing,  he  flung  his  pistol  down  upon  the  table 
again,  and  began  sullenly  to  try  all  the  locks 
he  couid  find  about  the  room  with  the  keys  he 
had  taken  from  me.  In  this  way  he  soon 
found  the  books  he  wanted  in  a  fire-proof  safe. 

And  now  both  of  them  began  to  pore  over 
the  books  by  the  light  of  the  candle.  They 
chose  two  with  yellum  eoverSi  which  I  knew 


to  be  the  marriage  registers — ^the  old  and  the 
new  one — containing  all  the  marriages  that 
had  taken  place  at  old  Chorley  church  fof 
seventy  years  back.  I  heard  one  ask  the  other 
if  there  was  no  index ;  for  they  did  not  un- 
derstand our  way  of  indexing,  which  was 
merely  to  write  down  all  the  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet, with  the  numbers  of  the  pages  at 
whic)^  names  beginning  with  each  letter  could 
be  found — taking  the  first  letter  from  the 
bridegroom^s  name,  of  course.  So  they  had  a 
long  search,  each  of  them  turning  oyer  the 
leaves  of  one  book,  and  examining  it  page  by 
page.  I  watched  their  faces,  and  tried  to  bear 
in  mind  at  what  part  of  the  book  they  were, 
in  case  they  should  stop.  The  one  who  had 
the  old  book  came  to  a  place,  at  last,  which 
seemed  to  contain  what  he  was  looking  for. 
He  showed  it  to  his  companion,  and  they  con' 
ferred  together,  for  a  moment,  in  a  whisper. 
Immediately  after,  the  older  one  tore  out  I 
thought  some  half  dozen  leaves.  He  was  going 
to  bum  them  in  the  flame  of  the  candle  at 
first ;  but  his  companion  stayed  him,  and  he 
tore  them  up,  and  put  them  in  his  pockets. 
As  soon  as  they  had  done  this,  they  turned 
hastily  to  depart,  as  if  they  were  anxious  to 
be  gone  now  their  business  was  done.  The 
older  one  took  some  more  cord  firom  his  pock- 
et, and  bound  me  fast  in  the  great  vestiy 
chair,  drawing  the  cords  round  my  wrists  and 
ancles,  till  I  cded  out  with  the  pain.  Then 
threatening  again  to  return,  and  blow  my 
brains  out  if  tney  heard  my  voice,  they  went 
out  down  the  aisle,  leaving  the  yestry  room 
door  open.  All  this  happened  in  little  more 
than  half  an  hour;  for  the  clock  chimed  the 
two-quarters  alter  midnight  at  this  very  mo- 
ment 

I  sat  there  two  hours  alone;  but  it  seemed 
to  me  so  long  that,  if  I  had  not  heard  every 
quarter  chime,  I  should  have  expected  to  see 
the  day  dawn  through  the  stained  glass  win- 
dow. It  was  the  dreariest  two  hours  that  ever 
I  passed  in  my  life.  It  was  bitter  cold,  and 
sitting  there  helplessly  in  one  position,  my 
limbs  grew  frozen,  and  the  cords  seemed  to 
get  tighter  and  tighter,  and  stop  the  move- 
ment of  my  blood.  It  is  no  wonder  I  felt 
nervous  after  such  a  scene.  Where  I  sat, 
with  my  back  to  the  wall,  I  looked  right  into 
the  church,  and  the  door  was  left  open.  I 
could  feel  a  cold  wind  rushing  from  it  into  the 
room ;  and  as  I  sat  staring  into  the  darkness, 
strange  fancies  troubled  roe.  I  saw  daik 
shapes  floating  about,  as  I  thought,  and  peep* 
ing  at  me  from  the  sides  of  the  doorway ;  and 
now  and  then  I  noticed  something  like  litUe 
flakes  of  light  moving  in  the  gloomy  space 
beyond.  I  would  have  given  anything  for  the 
power  to  close  the  door.  I  fancied  siimnge 
noisep,  and  began  to  think  of  the  people  I  had 
known  who  lay  in  the  vaultsjustbelowmeor 
in  the  graves  about  the  church ;  and  several 
times  a  heavy  hand  seemed  to  be  laid  upon 
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mj  arm  tgain,  just  in  tho  spot  where  the  maD 
had  first  seized  me.  Once  I  could  not  per* 
soade  myself  but  that  I  could  hear  a  low,  deep 
tone  from  the  organ ;  and  again  the  suppressed 
iangling  of  the  wi\&  annoyed  me.  So  I  sat, 
listening  intently,  when  the  whistling  of  the 
wind  paused  out  of  doors,  and  hearing  and 
seeing  all  kinds  of  strange  things,  till  the 
chimes  went  the  quarter  after  two. 

Soon  after  that,  I  saw  a  little  shining  light 
moTiiig  about  at  the  bottom  of  the  church.  It 
came  nearer  to  me,  and  I  heard  a  footstep.  I 
had  fimcied  so  many  things,  that  I  was  not 
gore  ret  whether  I  was  deceived  again,  but 
DOW  I  heard  some  one  call'  "  Abraham  Sted* 
man  I  Abraham  Stedman !"  three  times.  It 
was  the  rector^s  Toice,  and  I  answered  him  ; 
bat  he  did  not  know  where  I  was  till  I  called 
to  him  to  come  into  the  vestry  room.  He  held 
up  his  lamp,  and  was  much  surprised  to  find 
me  as  I  wa&  I  related  to  him  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  he  unbound  me.  He  told  roe  he 
had  lain  awake  since  midnight  wondering  to 
hear  no  bells  ringing,  and  had  grown  uneasy ; 
for  he  thought  I  could  not  have  failed  to  keep 
my  word,  and  he  knew  that  I  was  in  the 
charch  alone.  So  at  last,  he  had  determined 
to  come  in  search  of  me. 

This  affiur  made  a  great  stir  in  Ohorley. 
Bat  we  could  get  no  clue  to  the  parties ;  nor 
to  their  object  in  mutilating  the  register.  They 
bad  taken  out  bo  many  leaves,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  tell  what  particular  entry  they  had 
wanted  to  destroy;  but  it  was  a  curious 
thing,  that  on  examining  the  skeleton  index, 
we  found  that,  although  there  were  as  many 
as  Uiirty  entries  in  those  six  leaves,  every  one 
of  ^em  began  with  one  of  three  letters.  This 
was  a  very  small  clue,  and  the  marriages  at 
that  part  were  all  of  many  years  back ;  so 
that  no  one  could  ever  tell  what  the  names 
were.  It  was  no  wonder  that  we  could  get 
no  trace  of  the  two  men.  Before  the  next 
year  came  round,  Chorley  people  had  got 
some  new  thing  to  talk  about ;  and  as  no  one 
came  for  a  copy  of  the  missing  entries  in  the 
register,  they  b^gan  to  forget  all  about  my 
adventure. 

Eighteen  months  after  the  night  which  I 
was  bound  in  the  vestry-room,  old  Mr.  Godby 
sent  ibr  me  one  night,  and  told  me  he  thought 
he  might  yet  be  able  to  trace  the  two  strang- 
ers. He  had  got  a  copy  of  a  London  news- 
paper, in  which  there  was  an  advertisement 
addr^sed  to  parish  clerks,  inquiring  for  the 
marriage  register  of  a  Mr.  Maclean,  which 
took  place  about  thirty  years  before.  The 
initial  of  that  name  was  one  of  our  three  let- 
ters ;  but  as  the  advertisement  mentioned  no 
place,  that  would  seem  a  very  small  matter  to 
go  upon.  But  I  had  always  thought  that  the 
vxtry  which  the  two  strangers  had  searched 
for  was  on  the  first  of  the  leaves  which  they 
tore  out,  and  that  it  was  the  other  leaves  un- 
derneath which  were  torn  with  it»  to  put  us 


off  the  scent  Now,  on  this  first  page  we 
found  there  were  two  entries,  both  beginning 
with  M,  which  was  something  more.  Besides, 
Mr.  Godby  reasoned,  that  a  register,  about 
which  the  parties  interested  were  so  oncer- 
tain,  was  the  very  one  which  any  person 
knowing  of  its  existence,  and  having  an  inter- 
est in  preventing  its  appearance,  might  en- 
deavour to  destroy.  These  three  reasons 
seemed  to  him  so  good,  that  he  went  up  to 
London  about  it ;  and  a  day  or  two  after,  he 
wrote  to  me  to  jom  him.  We  were  soon  upon 
the  scent  now ;  for  Mr.  Godby  had  ascertained 
who  were  the  persons  likely  to  be  guilty,  sup- 
posing that  we  were  right  in  our  conjecture, 
that  the  missing  register  concerned  this  family. 
When  I  sa^  one  of  them,  I  recognised  him 
immediately,  although  he  had  worn  a  mask 
in  the  church.  I  knew  him  by  his  appear- 
ance, but  when  he  spoke,  I  could  swear  that 
lie  was  the  man,  and  the  officer  accordingly 
arrested  him.  We  got  such  evidence  against 
him  afterwards,  ascL^arly  to  prove  him  guilty. 
People  were  hung  for  such  a  crime  then ;  and 
it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  he  escaped 
with  transportation.  He  confessed  all  about 
it  afterwards,  and  said  his  companion  had  gone 
abroad  since,  he  did  not  know  whither ;  and 
T  believe  they  never  caught  him.  His  motive 
— as  you  may  suppose — was  to  defraud  chil- 
dren of  large  property,  by  destroying  the 
proofe  of  their  legitimacy ;  by  which  he  bene- 
fitted as  the  next  of  kin  of  the  deceased  person; 
but  the  lawyers  set  all  to  rights  again,  in 
spite  of  the  missing  register. 
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As  one,  who  would  yon  city  reach, 

Was  slowly  rowed  to  shore : 
For  whose  strange  tone  and  broken  speech. 

They  lightly  dipped  the  oar ; 
His  failing  voice,  his  mild  dark  eye. 
Won  the  rude  boatmen^a  sympathy. 

He  told  them  how,  when  he  was  young, 

In  his  bright  southern  land, 
A  grand  old  church  with  bells  was  hung, 

All  fashionM  by  his  hand; 
How  they  had  won  him  much  renown 
And  honour,  in  his  ancient  town. 

How  love  first  glided  with  their  sound 

Into  one  gentle  heart ; 
And  how  their  tones  had  linked  it  round. 

Until  the  Bells  were  part 
Of  its  own  nature,  and  were  fraught 
With  beautitul  and  holy  thoaght: 

And  when,  upon  his  wedding-day, 
His  ears  those  joy-bells  met; 
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Hhi  own  beftrl  battUigiB,  qnksk  and  gaj, 

Seemed  to  their  muaio  Mt 
And  how  that  day,  hope,  lore  and  prid^— 
His  whole  fall  heart  was  satisfied. 

How  she  would  say  those  chimes  wore  meet. 

To  mark  their  pleasant  hoars, 
Which  were  but  the  imfoldlngs  sweet 

Of  joy's  fresh-springing  flowen. 
How  their  yoang  daughter  woohl  r^oioey 
At  theirSi  as  at  its  mothev's  Tolee. 

like  rainbows,  many^hoed,  had  shone 

Those  hours  of  yoothfol  prime. 
At  length  a  fatal  storm  fell  on 

The  rnshing  gulf  of  time ; 
And  smote  him  in  a  single  day — 
One  wave  took  wife  and  child  away. 

And  then  the  bells  poured  out  a  peal 

So  sorrowful  and  slow, 
To  Us  sick  heart  they  seemM  to  feel 

For  their  old  master's  woe ; 
Aad  they  had  cause ;  for  Wai^  red  hand 
DroTO  hhn  an  alien  from  tiie  land. 

Kow,  for  their  sake,  an  ocean  fer 

In  his  old  age  he  crossed ; 
for,  in  that  dire  distressful  war, 

The  sweet  bells  had  been  lost; 
And  yearning  for  their  sound  again, 

He  came  to  seek  them  o^r  the  main— 

Was  there,  because  that  western  town 

Some  foreign  befts  possessed, 
And  the  fond  hope  they  were  his  own 

FlutterM  his  aged  breast. 
He  had  in  them  a  fiicher's  pride : 

He  &]n  would  hear  them  ete  he  died. 

The  boatmen  said,  for  lovely  soundi 

His  bells  they  well  might  be ; 
And  sooth  to  say  they  had  been  found 

Somewhere  in  Italy. 
Their  yoices  soon  would  fill  his  ear; 
The  time  of  evening  prayer  was  near. 

And,  as  the  sunset  deepeuM  more 

The  silence  and  the  glow. 
They  rested,  lest  one  plashing  oar 

Might  break  the  calm  below ; 
And  as  they  heard  the  light  waves  flpat 
Their  rippling  silver  'gainst  the  boat, 

Those  glorious  chimes  told  out  the  hour 
With  stronger  waves  of  sound ; 

And  when  the  fall  peal  left  the  tower. 
He  knew  them — they  were  found : 

And,  with  strained  ear  and  lips  apart, 

He  drank  theur  music  to  his  heart 


0!  tremblnig  like  an  under  strain 

Their  sweeping  anthem  through. 
Fame's  whisperings  grew  dear  again. 

And  Hope's  old  carols,  too. 
Though  all  without  their  ancient  thnll, 
The  tnie  bells  kept  thetr  echo  stiU. 

Fond  words  from  wife  and  child  he  caaght 

As  eaquisitely  desr 
As  though  some  breeie  from  heavon  had  hnmgki 

Their  voices  to  his  ear. 
He  lost,  in  that  one  moment's  ray. 
The  gloom  of  many  a  lonesome  day^ 

The  boatmen  saw  the  fhishing  smBe 

The  faded  eye  that  fired ; 
The  thin  hand  that  kept  time  a  whUe^ 

Until  it  sank  as  tired; 
They  saw  not  as  the  snn  went  down. 
How  the  pale  hce  had  paler  grown : 

How  Qon,  to  his  loi^widting  hope^ 

Mofo  than  h  asked  had  given; 
How  his  dear  bdla  had  bocne  him  uf^ 

To  dearer  ones  hi  heaven. 
But  when  the  boatmen^  toil  was  c^er : 
His  soul  had  reached  a  brighter  shorn. 


*♦ 


THE  SNOW^STORIL 

It  if  not  often  that  wo  havo  a  snow-stom  at 
Ohrigtmas,  though  this  was  not  at  all  irnnsml 
inthetioMof  ""old-feshionedwintniH."  M 
evoD  in  the  hill  districts  of  the  ooontry,  is 
Wales,  Westmoreland,  and  still  further  north, 
snow  storms  of  great  severity  sometimes  oocor 
about  the  end  of  Dooember,  when  the  level 
coantry  to  the  soath  and  along  the  aeaooast  it 
quite  dear  of  snow.  On  one  of  anch  ocg»' 
sionn  tiie  tncidonts  ooeorred  whioh  form  the 
subject  of  the  following  story. 

The  seene  is  on  the  verge  of  the  cwmtlesef 
Yorkshire  and  Westmorland,  at  n  point  wh«e 
the  moors,  fells,  and  lofty  hills  eiitend  in  aB 
directions  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reaoh.  The 
country  is  rugged  and  sterile,  and  ▼eiy  thinly 
inhabited  by  shepherds,  small  fkrmersand  ool^ 
tagers.  The  life  of  the  people  there  is  sOl 
primitive  and  simple;  for  the  district  is  toe 
rugged  and  too  poor  toinrite  the  approach  «f 
rauways,  and  the  inhabitants  enjoy  in  retiffd 
and  humble  contentment  the  frtuts  of  their 
honest  labour. 

As  in  all  other  districts  of  England,  Ofarist- 
mas  is  annually  celebrated  by  the  dalesmen 
with  foastings  and  merrymakings.  It  is  the 
occasion  for  family  meetings  and  reJotcingSL 
The  scattered  members  come  from  hr  off 
places,  converging  upon  the  homes  of  their 
childhood ;  and  however  varied  may  haie 
been  their  success  in  the  worid,  hoo  they  are 
once  again  under  the  old  roof-tree. 


TBS  aioip^siroBii: 
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In  an  bumble  coUage  near  Uie  head  of 
Swandale  dwelt  the  family  of  the  Lamberts, 
ooonstiag  of  the  heads  of  the  family,  John 
Lambert  and  his  wife  ADn,and  a  small  fiunil^ 
of  children.  The  Lamberts  had  fiurmed  the  bit 
of  Uod  on  which  their  cottage  stood  for  many 
ganerations ;  and  John,  being  the  eldest  son, 
hadsacceeded  to  the  farm  when  his  fiither 
died,  the  other  members  of  (he  fiunily  having 
letUed  down  elsewhere, — some  in  the  immedi- 
ato  aeigbboarhood,  while  others,  having  gone 
into  the  towns,  were  there  pursuing  yarions 
honourable  calling&  As  succesive  Christ- 
isases  came  roun^  the  old  farmhouse  at  Gill 
Head  was  the  scene  of  pleasant  greetings  and 
delightful  fiunily  communion.  However  sun* 
dwed  the  various  brothers  and  sisters  might 
be  is  the  world,  they  always  regarded  this  as 
the  family  home,  as  the  head-quarters  of  their 
tribe ;  and  it  was  matter  of  deep  regret  to 
them,  as  it  was  to  John  Lambert  himself 
when  distaaoe  or  other  oiroumstanoes  prevent- 
ed them  from  joining  the  family  at  its  annu- 
al Ohristnuui  gathering.  But  in  the  year  in 
which  our  story  occurs,  an  unusually  large 
anembly  was  promised ;  and  among  the  ex- 
pected guests  was  a  near  relative  from  the 
United  States,  who  had  gone  out  as  an  emi- 
grant numy  years  before,  and  had  long  medi- 
tated a  Ohristmas  visit  to  his  old  home  in 
the  Dales ;  and  there  was  also  a  sister  of 
Mn*8,  who  had  been  absent  for  manv  yean 
in  London  in  the  service  of  a  respectable  ikmi- 
ly  therei  who  was  expected  to  be  present 

A  few  days  before  Christmas  John  Lam- 
bert bad  the  pony  put  into  the  little  market- 
eert— a  vehicle  set  on  rough  springs,  with  a 
seat  fixed  across  the  centre — and  with  his 
wife  Ann,  he  drove  off  to  the  little  town  of 
Reeth,  m  Argengarth  Dide,  with  the  view 
of  laving  in  the' necessary  store  of  provisions 
fcrthe  approadiing  festivity.  His  children 
were  set  to  their  several  departments  of  work ; 
Dick,  the  eldest  son,  was  to  look  after  the 
sheep  and  see  them  safely  folded,  for  there  had 
been  a  slight  fall  of  snow  during  the  past  night ; 
Bessy  and  Jane,  the  two  girls,  were  to  pro- 
eeed  with  a  *' baking^  oi  cakes;  and  after 
enfoining  them  to  g(Md  conduct,  fhther  and 
mother  drove  off,  with  the  intimation  that 
they  would  be  home  befbre  dark. 

Their  way  lay  across  the  hills  by  a  short 
ent  Skirting  Hall  Moor  and  Water  Crag, 
whose  lofty  barren  summits  lay  on  their  left, 
^y  could  then  drop  into  the  highway  down 
Argpengarth  Dale,  along  whieh  the  road  to 
Reeth  was  easy.  A  blink  of  sunshine  occa- 
sionally cheered  the  travellers  on  their  wav ; 
and  though  the  snow  lay  pretty  deep  in  the 
defU  and  hollows  of  the  hills,  the  road,  which 
lay  alone  the  open  moor,  was  comparatively 
dear,ana  they  had  no  difiBculty  in  reaching  the 
highway  on  the  further  side  of  the  range. 
But,  like  all  men  accustomed  to  an  out-of- 
door  fife,  and  especially  to  lift  among  the  hilla^ 


Lambert  had  a  keen  weather  eye ;  and  fhna 
time  to  time  he  cast  a  glanoe  up  to  the  lofty 
height  of  Water  Crag,  about  which  the  ck>nd8 
seemed  to  be  sullenly  gathering. 

"  I  dunna  like  the  k>ok  o*  the  weather," 
said  he  at  length ;  "it  looks  very  like  a  storm 
brewin'  upo'  th*  crag  there.  I  wish  we  had 
gone  to  Maker  instead  of  Reeth ;  the  road 
were  easier,  and  without  the  hills  to  cross.^ 

"Nonsense,  John,"  said  the  wife:  "the 
Maker  shops  are  nou't.  We  mieht  ha'  bought 
their  haill  stock,  and  pat  it  V  th*  bottom  o'  th' 
cart,  and  not  got  halfat  we  wanted.  Besides, 
Maker's  sae  dear.  No,  no,  John,  we  maun 
drive  to  Reeth,  if  we  wad  be  like  our  neebors 
at  Christmas,  and  have  plenty  ¥  th*  house  to 
eat  and  drink." 

"Very  like;  and  to  Reeth  we  are  drivin,' 
ye  see.  But  it  is'nt  the  gettin'  there  Fm 
thinkin*  on ;  it*s  the  gettin*  back  across  the 
bills,  happen  in  the  snow-drift.  I  say  again, 
wiiie,  I  dunna  like  the  look  o*  th*  weather."' 

The  wife,  who  assumed  to  be  as  weathcar- 
wise  as  her  husband,  pointed  to  the  signs  in 
the  east  and  in  the  south,  to  the  patch  of  blue 
sky  here  and  there,  as  auguring  fine  weather ; 
but  John  heeded  her  little,  glancing  occasion- 
ally at  the  black  doads  gathering  upon  the 
hill-tops  in  the  west  StlU  he  urged  the  pony 
on,  and  in  a  short  time  the  town  of  Reeth  lay 
before  them.  After  the  li4>se  of  little  more 
than  an  hour  the  markets  were  made,  an 
ample  store  of  provisions,  including  many 
small  luxuries,  unusual  at  other  times,  were 
carefully  packed  into  the  bottom  of  the  cart; 
the  pony,  after  having  been  fed,  was  re- 
hamessed,  and  John  and  his  wife  mounted 
the  vehicle  wad  set  oat  on  their  way  home- 
wards again, — pressing  the  pony  to  its  speed, 
for  the  snow  was  beginning  to  fall,  borne 
down  tiie  dab  by  heavy  gusts  of  biting  win- 
ter wind. 

To  keep  the  road  was  easy  enough  for  the 
first  few  miles ;  for  it  was  well  beaten,  and 
marked  by  dry  stone  walls  on  either  side. 
But  the  snow  fell  heavily,  and  it  so  "  balled" 
in  the  little  pony*s  feet,  that  the  beast  was 
often  in  danger  of  falling ;  until  at  lensth 
Lambert  had  to  get  out  of  the  cart  and  lead  it 
by  the  head.  In  Siis  way  they  made  but  small 
progress;  and  John  more  than  once  suggest- 
ed to  his  wife  that  they  should  turn  back  to 
Reeth,  and  stay  there  until  the  following  day, 
when  the  storm  would  probably  have  blown 
over.  But  the  mother  thought  of  her  chil- 
dren in  the  lonely  cottage  at  Gill  Head,  and 
she  would  not  for  a  moment  listen  to  the 
suggestion. 

*•  No,  no,  John,"  she  said,  "  the  snow  has 
not  fallen  that  deep  yet  The  hills  will  be 
clear  enough ;  don*t  you  see  how  the  drifl 
flies,  blown  from  the  moors?*' 

"  Indeed  I  see,"  was  the  answer,^*  as  well  as 
the  blinding  snow  will  let  me.  And  to  tell 
you  the  truUi,wife,it'8  the  drift  Tm  maist  afbard 
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on«  Baty  as  we  are  not  to  go  back,  why  then 
we  must  go  on  as  fast  as  we  can,  else  the 
night  will  catch  as  ere  we  have  crossed  the 
Drystane  Moor.  Come  up,  Dobbin,  mj  lad, 
and  put  jour  best  foot  foremost^* 

It  was  growing  grey  as  they  struck  into 
the  track  across  the  hills  from  the  one  val- 
ley into  the  other;  and  although  the  fall  of 
snow  had  somewhat  abated,  the  drift  was 
blinding,  and  the  wind  cut  them  to  the  bone. 
Some  parts  of  the  moor  were  quite  bare, 
blown  clean  by  the  blast  which  swept  away 
the  new  fallen  snow  in  clouds  into  the  hollows 
of  the  hiHs.  So  long  as  their  way  lay  along 
the  bare  side  of  the  moor,  they  proceeded 
well  enough ;  Ann  congratulated  her  husband 
on  their  progress,  and  remarked  to  him,  that 
after  all  the  drift  was  not  so  heavy  as  he  had 
thought  o£  But  John  held  his  peace,  he 
knew  that  the  dancer  lapr  far  ahead,  and  he 
would  not  disturb  his  wife  by  his  fears,  until 
he  saw  how  the  drift  lay  under  the  shady  side 
of  Water  Crag,  which  they  were  gradually 
approaching. 

The  wind  howled  in  mournful  gusts  down 
the  gullies  of  the  hills,  driving  before  it  the 
snow  clouds  from  the  west ;  the  storm  seemed 
as  if  it  would  seize  the  poor  wayfarers  in  its  rage 
and  hurl  them  onward  upon  its  wings.  The 
light  was  fast  disappearing,  and  now  only  a 
dim  outline  of  the  near  moors,  with  their  few 
landmarks,  could  be  detected.  The  road  was 
a  mere  tra:;k,  and  where  the  snow  lav  it  was 
impossiblo  to  detect  it  Still  Lambert  felt 
satisBed  that  he  was  as  yet  on  the  right  road, 
and  he  had  known  every  foot  of  the  ground 
since  a  boy, — every  hollow,  and  bog,  and 
knoll,  and  rock,  was  familiar  to  him.  But,  in 
the  midst  of  a  snow-storm,  the  steadiest  head 
becomes  confused.  The  senses  reel,  as  if  in 
stupor.  The  whirl  and  eddy  of  the  drift,  the 
howl  of  the  tempest,  the  rage  of  the  elements, 
the  impetuous  flashing  of  the  snow  across  the 
sight,  produce  a  bewilderment  of  the  most 
appalling  kind ;  and  even  the  strongest  na- 
tures stand  aghast  in  the  presence  of  a  snow- 
storm raging  all  about  them  in  the  wild  and 
lonely  hills. 

Lambert  felt  the  perils  of  the  situation ; 
but  they  had  now  come  so  far  that  ho  felt 
there  was  as  much  danger  in  going  back  as 
:n  going  forward;  and  his  wife  still  urged 
^im  on.  In  her  maternal  anxieties  she  forgot 
ier  own  danger. 

"  I  fear  we'll  never  manage  it,**  muttered 
her  husband ;  "  the  drift's  o'er  strong.  The 
howe  of  the  hills  along  Water  Crag  must  be 
blown  up  by  this  time ;  and  here  are  we, 
scarce  entered  upon  Whaw  side.  WifeT' 
said  he,  lifting  his  voice ;  ^*  there*  3  a  bit  of  an 
old  hut  somewhere  hereabout««,  up  the  hill 
side.  I  think  we  can  reach  it  yet;  and  if  you 
hke,  as  there's  nothing  else  for  it,  why  we 
must  shelter  there  till  the  blast  has  blown  by. 


or  till  I  can  find  a  road  on  foot  along  the 
heights,  if  that  still  be  possible." 

Ann  Lambert  offered  no  objection,  and  in- 
deed she  saw  very  clearly  that  it  was  high 
time  they  left  the  track,  which  in  some  places 
was  so  deep  with  snow,  that  the  pony  and  cart 
stuck  in  it  from  time  to  time,  and  could  onlv 
be  dislodged  and  pushed  forward  into  a  shal- 
lower part  of  the  road  by  their  united  efforts. 
They  were  becoming  rapidly  exhausted  with 
this  work,  and  any  possible  shelter,  no  matter 
of  what  sott,  was  above  all  things  to  be  desired. 

Striking  off  to  the  right,  they  made  their 
way  up  the  gentle  ascent  with  great  difficulty. 
Lambert  went  before,  trying  the  ground  with 
his  stick,  while  his  wife  led  the  pony  by  the 
head;  and  thus  they  painfully  toiled  on.  They 
still  bore  up,  however,  stout-hearted  and  reso- 
lute, determined,  if  possible,  to  get  through 
the  bills  that  night  Tet  a  nameless  fear  hung 
over  them,  a  dreary,  indefinable  sensation  of 
awe,  a  confused  impression  of  the  terrible  and 
sorrowful,  akin  to  the  wild  hurricane,  which 
still  moaned  and  howled  along  the  waste,  driv- 
ing the  blinding  snow-drift  into  their  faces. 
Still,  however,  they  pressed  on,  aiflnoated  by 
the  thoughts  of  the  dear  little  ones  at  home, 
now  waiting  so  anxiously  by  the  cottage  fire 
for  their  parents'  return. 

Suddenly  the  wife  heard  her  husband's 
cheerful  shout  He  was  only  a  few  yards 
ahead  of  her,  yet  she  could  but  faintly  discern 
his  dim  outline  through  the  snow.  "  Here  it 
is,"he<cried;  **weare  all  right!  But  I  had 
begun  to  think  that  we  had  missed  it** 

The  ruined  hut  was  now  in  sight — a  dilapi- 
dated shepherd's  cottage,  with  the  roof  half 
unthatched,  and  the  skeleton  timbers  dimly 
discerned  between  them  and  the  sky,  across 
which  the  clouds  swiftly  scudded.  The  place 
was  capable  of  affording  the  most  miserable 
shelter  at  any  time ;  and  in  such  a  night  as 
that,  it  was  fearful  to  think  ofl  Still,  it  was 
better  than  none ;  and  they  even  approached 
it  with  feelings  of  thankfulness  and  joy. 

**  Let's  unyoke  the  pony,"  said  Lambert ; 
"  poor  Dobbin— ^he's  had  a  sad,  heavy  puU, 
and  all  for  nothing.  There's  no  com  for  Bob- 
bin to  night  But  let  me  seel  Tea,  there'b 
Christmas  loaves  in  the  cart,  and,  with  his  bit 
of  hay,  he  may  contrive  to  make  a  supper. 
And  come,  wife,  let's  make  the  best  of  thingsi 
See  if  we  can't  be  comfortable  in  a  way.  Oat 
with  Oie  bottle!" 

There  were  provisions  enough  in  the  cart 
for  a  week,  so  that  they  need  not  starve  of 
hunger,  like  a  beleaguered  garrison.  Bat  the 
place  presented  no  shelter  against  the  oold. 
There  was  only  one  comer  of  it  that  was  free 
from  snow,  which  was  blown  by  the  gusts  of 
wind  into  the  hut  Lambert,  therefore,  pro- 
posed to  go  ahead  again,  as  soon  as  the  weather 
cleared  up  a  little,  in  search  of  a  road  along 
the  heights,  by  which  he  might  descend  into 
the  valley  l>eyond,  and  alli^  the  (ears  and 
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anxieties  of  his  family.  His  wife  expressed 
her  determination  to  accompany  him,  and  she 
would  not  h9  restrained  by  Lambert^s  repre- 
Bent&tions  of  the  perils  and  the  danger. 

^  I  will  drav  the  little  cart  into  the  hut, 
and  there,  among  the  straw,  and  wrapped  in 
mr  plaid,  you  will  be  secure  against  the  cold 
until  my  return.  If  there  is  a  road  still  pos- 
sible, I  will  find  it" 

**Then  I  will  go  with  you.^* 

"Stay  here,  Ann,"  he  implore  J ;  "by  day- 
light a  search  will  be  made,  and  one  may  be 
8a7^d.    Hut  if  we  both  perish  ?" 

"Then  God's  wm  be  done  I" 

She  would  not  be  moved ;  and  the  two 
went  forward  on  foot  in  search  of  a  road,  pro- 
ceeding along  the  bare  and  exposed  places, 
and  thus  avoiding  the  deep  drifts  which  lay 
below  in  the  hollow.  The  wind  had  gone 
down  somewhat,  but  the  snow  was  still  fall- 
ing. It  was  now  as  if  beat  into  the  ground  as 
it  fell,  and  they  strode  in  it  often  knee  deep. 
Thev  had  walked  on  groping  for  about  half 
an  hour,  when  unknown  to  themselves,  they 
were  approaching  the  edge  of  a  precipitous 
rock.  Lambert  suddenly  stopped,  at  hearing, 
amidst  the  moaning  of  the  wind,  the  thunder- 
0Q8  rush  of  waters  far  beneath  him.  "  Stop 
where  you  are,  *  be  exclaimed ;  and  as  he 
speaks,  he  feels  his  feet  slipping  from  beneath 
mm,  and  a  sliding  mass  of  snow,  dislodged  by 
his  weight,  bcarine  him  steadily  and  surely 
towards  the  precipice  ?  Suddenly  he  makes 
a  desperate  enbrt,  leaps  back,  strikes  his  staff 
firmly  into  the  ground,  and  the  mass  of  snow 
rails  past  him  like  an  avalanche,  precipitating 
itself  into  the  yalley  below. 

Scarcely  had  he  i  trength  left  to  crawl  up  the 
steep  agaiB  to  where  his  wife  stood.  She  had 
seen  her  husband's  danger,  but  she  could  not 
scream :  she  sunk  down  paralysed  with  fear. 
Hope  and  strength  now  failed  her,  and  she 
fitinted.  When  she  recovered  her  bewildered 
senses,  her  husband  was  standing  over  her, 
calling  her  by  her  name.  Suddenly  she  re- 
membered the  terrors  of  the  ntuation,  and 
the  precipice  so  near  at  hand.  **  Let  us  go 
back,*  she  said,  "  let  us  shelter  in  the  hut ; 
we  must  give  np  the  search.  The  dear  chil- 
dren are  not  to  see  us  this  night ;  shall  they 
twrf^  Then  the  mother  crimi  in  bitter  '^n- 
pish,  but  not  for  long.  Lambert  encouraged 
her  to  think  hopefully  of  the  issue.  He  had 
known  many  who  had  gone  through  worse 
plights  in  the  snow  than  this.  It  was  well 
they  had  the  shelter  of  the  hut  for  the  rest  of 
the  night  Trust  Him,  it  would  be  all  right 
in  the  end.  Ancl  slowly  they  trudged  their 
way  back  to  the  hut,  where  they  found  Dobbin 
mok  down  to  rest  m  the  dry  corner,  where 
siflo  we  leare  them  for  a  time. 

We  return  to  the  Gill  Head  Faim,  and  to 
the  cottage  home  of  the  Lamberta  The  house 
stood  in  a  sheltered  situation,  protected  firom 
the  west  wind  by  a  steep  hill,  which  rose  np 


to  a  great  height  almost  directly  behind  the 
little  steading.  But  the  sheltered  position  of 
the  house  made  it  the  more  apt  to  be  **  blown 
up"  by  the  drift  The  snow,  as  it  swept 
down  the  valley,  was  swirled  into  the  shelter- 
ed place,  and  it  soon  lay  very  deep  all  round 
the  house..  An  night  began  to  fall,  the  chil- 
dren looked  anxiously  out  for  the  return  of 
their  parents.  Every  sound  was  listened  to, 
but  all  sounds  from  without  were  drowned  by 
the  howling  of  the  wind.  Did{,  after  seeins 
the  sheep  safely  folded  from  the  storm,  and 
the  cattle  foddered,  went  up  the  hill  with  the 
dog  to  try  and  descry  the  pony-cart  coming 
over  the  moor,  by  way  of  the  Dead  Man*s 
Gap.  But  the  air  was  so  thick  with  the  snow 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  see  a  hun- 
dred yards  before  him,  and  he  returned  into 
the  bouse.  It  was  a  dreadful  night,  and  the 
children  were  increasingly  anxious — not  with- 
out reason.  From 'the  window  they  could 
still  see  in  the  dusk  the  clouds  of  snow-drift 
funously  swept  down  the  dale  on  the  stonry 
blast  from  the  west  But  soon  the  cottag  e 
panes  became  obscured,  and  the  children 
could  see  that  the  little  garden  in  front  was 
drifted  full  of  snow  up  to  the  level  of  the  win- 
dows. When  they  next  opened  the  door,  a 
sudden  gust  carried  a  cloud  of  snow  into  the 
apartment  The  snow  came  down  the  chim- 
ney at  intervals,  and  fell  sputtering  into  the 
fire.  A  terrible  fear  now  fell  upon  the  chil- 
dren, and  they  dreaded  the  fate  of  their  pa- 
rents, exposed  to  so  awful  a  storm.  The 
younger  children  began  to  cry.  But  Bessy 
told  them  they  must  go  to  b^ ;  and,  accua* 
tomed  to  obey,  they  silently  but  fearfully  un- 
dressed and  lay  down ;  and  they  cried  them- 
selves to  sleep.  Dick  and  his  sister  sat  by  the 
fire  all  night,  dozing  and  starting  up  from 
time  to  time,  thinking  they  heard  a  noise  out- 
side. Once,  about  midnight  they  opened  the 
door,  and  called  out  "Who's  there?'*  No 
reply.  The  cottage  was  nearly  drifted  up  all 
around.  But  the  children  could  see  that  the 
snow  had  ceased  falling ;  and  the  moon,  which 
had  just  risen,  and  was  glistening  over  the 
heights  of  Shunner  Fell,  showed  them  that 
the  valley,  and  the  snrrounding  fells,  moors, 
and  hiliS)  were  all  covered  with  snow. 

They  watched  and  listened  all  night,  and  in 
vain.  But  they  communicated  to  each  other 
the  hope  that,  seeing  the  storm  coming  on, 
their  parents  would  probably  have  stayed  in 
Reeth  all  night,  and  that  they  might  thus 
reach  the  cottage  in  the  morning,  if  the  roads 
were  then  practicable.  The  night  wore  on. 
the  morning  broke,  and  found  the  brother  ana 
sister  still  waiting  and  watching  by  the  peat- 
fire.  Dick  declared  his  intention  of  setting 
out  wiUi  the  dog,  and  trying  to  find  his  war 
across  the  moor  to  Reeth,  in  search  of  hui 
parents.  Bessy  encouraged  him  to  this, 
though  not  without  fears,  for  he  was  but  a 
lad,  scarce  fourteen  years  of  age,  though- 
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a4Siriv«  and  stroagi  and  he  knew  everj 
inoh  of  the  giouod.  **  WeU,  Dick,  go  I"  she 
aaid,  **  but  if  there  is  danger,  and  t^  tracks 
are  blown  up,  turn  back  at  once.'*  "  Never 
fear,  Bessy ;  keep  up  your  spiiits  while  I  am 
away ;  I  hope^  to  find  father  and  mother  all 
right  before  many  hoars  are  over.**  And 
Away  he  went,  the  dog  bounding  before  him 
through  the  snow.  Dick  had  much  difficultv 
in  getting  through  the  mass  of  snow  drifted 
all  around  the  cottage.  But  he  made  at  once 
for  the  riiiing  ground  behind  the  house,  which 
was  comparatively  clear,  and  proceeding  care- 
fully along  the  crest,  he  soon  rounded  the 
shoulder  of  the  hill,  and  was  lost  to  si^t 

Bessy  could  now  have  given  way  to  her 
melancDoly  forebodings  of  sorrow,  and  sat 
down  and  cried  bitterly;  but  she  forebore. 
She  set  to  work,  and  prepared  the  chUdren*8 
breakfasts,  awoke  and  dressed  them,  tried  to 
satisfy  thtir  innumerable  inquiries  about 
fiither  and  mother,  then  brought  in  a  store  of 
peats  from  the  stack,  and  potatoes  from  the 
brackens,  for  the  household  uses.  While  she 
was  thus  busily  engaged,  she  thought  she 
heard  a  sound  without — could  it  be?  She 
listened.  Yes!  some  one  approached.  She 
ran  to  the  door.  A  stranger  gentleman  was 
making  his  way  through  the  snow  into  the 
cottage.  Behind  him  followed  another  man 
whom  she  at  once  recognised — ^it  was  her 
undo  1  The  stranger  was  a  foreign  relative, 
but  she  had  never  seen  him  before.  They 
had  come  to  spend  their  Christmas  1  and  what 
a  miserable  reception  was  this !  They  had 
come  along  the  valley  from  Muker :  the  roads 
were  heavy,  but  stUl  ther  had  managed  to 
get  through.  Tberewas  hope  for  Bessy  in 
this  circumstance. 

Bessy*s  story  vms  soon  told,  and  the  two 
men,  without  sitting  down,  at  once  proposed 
to  follow  on  the  track  of  her  brother  Dick,  in 
search  of  the  missing.  If  her  parents  were 
in  the  hills,  she  thought  they  would  now 
giirely  be  found.  Away  they  went  each  car- 
I7ing  a  shovel  upon  his  shoulder,  and  it  was 
well  that  they  made  such  a  provision.  The 
snow  had  now  entirely  ceased,  and  the  wind 
abated.  Indeed,  it  was  a  fine  December 
morning,  with  a  cheerful  sun  lij^ting  up  the 
snow-clad  hills  and  fells,  revealing  a  mag^ 
nificent  scone  before  their  eyes  when  they 
had  reached  the  summit  of  the  moor.  Ther 
found  that  Dick  had  selected  Uie  ground  trod- 
den hj  him  with  great  Judgmenti  keeping  to 
the  high  grounds,  leaping  dir  stone  walls, 
skirtmg  bog-holes  and  treacherous  gullies, 
often  taking  a  long  stretch  about  to  avoid 
them.  His  foot-marks  were  still  fresh,  and 
ther  had  no  difficulty  in  followmg  his  route. 

They  had  walked  nearly  two  miles,  still 
keeping  dear  of  the  heavier  drifts  of  «now, 
when  they  heard  before  them  the  clear  sharp 
bark  of  a  dog.  "  There  they  are  !**  exclaimed 
Undo  Michael,  "  they  caimot  be  far  off  now.** 


In  a  few  minutes  they  were  over  the 
edge  of  the  hill;  and  there,  in  the  lower 
ground,  on  the  slope,  stood  Dick  before  (he 
ruined  shelling  1  He  was  shouting  to  some 
one,  whom  they  did  not  see.  The  two  men 
set  up  a  oheer,  and  Dick,  looking  up  the  hill, 
cheered  again,  and  waved  to  them  to  cobm 
down  quick.  Making  what  haste  they  could, 
they  were  soon  by  his  side.  The  dog  had 
led  the  way  to  the  hut,  and  the  howl  which 
he  set  up  on  reaching  it  soon  produced  a  re- 
sponse, though  io  a  smothered  voice,  from 
within  the  ruin.  Dick  now  knew  his  fiUher 
was  there,  and  alive!  But  the  snow  lay 
deep  all  round  the  hut,  and  how  to  find  a  waV 
to  him.  The  dog  scratched  away  with  aU 
his  might,  and  Dick  began  to  try  and  deu 
the  way  with  his  arms.  But  this  was  miser- 
able work ;  and  he  was  beginning  to  deq>air, 
when  suddenly  Providence  sent  him  hdp  in 
the  persons  of  his  two  uncles.  They  act  to 
work  with  a  will,  and  rapidly  deared  their 
way  towards  the  hut^  cheering  Lambert  wUh 
the  sound  of  their  voice.  The  snow  had  near- 
ly filled  the  place,  and  covered  it  up.  Still, 
however,  there  was  the  one  comer  into  whiefa 
the  wayfarers  had  crept,  Lambert  keeping  off 
the  snow  as  well  as  he  could.  The  warmth 
of  the  faithful  pony  had  perhaps  proved  their 
safety :  they  had  provisions  and  drank  enough 
it  is  true ;  but  without  the  natural  animal 
warmth  of  Dobbin  tiiey  moat  have  perished 

At  length  the  group  was  reached,  and  &lr> 
ly  dug  oufik  We  need  scarcely  describe  the 
joy  of  the  meeting,  and  the  thankfrilDefls  of 
Lambert  and  his  wife,  thus  delivered  fr«B&  the 
very  jaws  of  death.  Their  first  act  was  to  kned 
down,  and  to  offer  up  their  heartfelt  thanks  to 
Gk>d  for  thdr  providential  deliverance.  And 
then  they  slowly  accompanied  their  friends 
across  the  hills,  Dick  leading  the  pony,  across 
which  they  had  slung  as  many  of  the  *  tfiinfflf 
as  it  could  carry. 

Bessy  was  on  the  eager  look-out  fixnn  the 
cottage  door,  when  the  group  came  into  view 
on  the  hill  head.  She  sobbed  with  joy,  for 
she  recognised  her  parents  there — her  mother 
her  fisher  were  both  safe—thank  God  1  The 
little  children  toddled  to  the  door,  and  then 
struggling  through  the  snow  they  breasted  0» 
hill  to  meet  the  home-coming  gtoixp. 

It  was  a  happy  Christmas  that  was  spent 
that  year  in  the  Lamberts*  home  at  Gfll  Heid. 
There  was  much  less  merriment  than  usaal, 
but  a  chastened  joy,  as  when  the  shadow  of 
some  great  evil  has  passed  over  us— when  the 
lost  has  been  found,  or  as  when  the  dearest  of 
our  relatives  has  been  snatched  from  the  tomb, 
and  given  back  to  oar  warm  love  and  aureaBSS 
again. 

And  in  all  fbtore  Christmases  at  the  Gfll 

Head,  the  Christmas  that   was  odebrMted 

alter  the  snow-storm  was  never  forxotten. 
-»>  » —  *" 


Paoe&BK  voa  Abti8T8.-«Xo  paint  adtigTouA 
from  a  medd  which  is  net  a  lay  figitfe. 
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TAB  filCK  OF  CHfiSNUTIL 

Wmnr  I  fiied  my  abode,  in  October  lasti  in  ibe 
Hotel  dee  Oannes  in  the  street  of  the  aame  neme, 
which  runt  through  the  town  of  Boneo,  pierctng 
it  from  the  Quai  do  Harre  to  the  weird  old  tower 
oTPhilip  Angnstua  on  the  Boulevard  Beauvoiaine, 
I  had  not  talien  the  well  known  (act  into  eonaid- 
aiatioa  that,  if  the  aeaaon  be  wet  anywhere,  the 
iiin  has  a  peculiar  privilege  of  coming  down  into 
the  baan  of  Roaer.  For  a  whole  month  that  I 
remaioed  there  it  rained  every  day,  more  or  leas 
'— but  generally  more;  for  an  hour  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  It  would  aometimea  clear  up  and 
•How  the  possibility  of  a  pedestrian  reaching  the 
othedrd  or  Saint  Onen ;  and,  amidst  the  grove- 
like  ttslea  of  either  of  theae,  ihe  moat  beautiful 
chorohea  in  France,  endeavouring  to  fbreet  the 
flMMM  of  a  aolitude  into  which  he  had  rashly  be- 
teayed  himself. 

Frobably  there  is  no  city  in  Europe  which  has 
been  kmger  in  getting  rid  of  its  antiquity  and  ita 
dht  than  Rouen,  but  it  has  at  last  advanced  oon< 
riderably  in  that  wiLy.    For  instance,  to  form  the 
nai^cent  atreet,  which  after  aeveral  chansea 
of  dynasty  since  it  was  firat  begun  ia  cow  caUed 
Iia  Roe  Imperiale,  no  leaa  than  aix  narrow  streeta 
of  high  atriped  housea  of  the  fifteenth  and  aix* 
taenth  centuriea  had  to  be  demolished.    The 
meaty  aa  wide  aa  Piocadilly  in  London,  is  now 
aair^  completed,  and  would  be  quite  so,  bat 
lor  the   opposition    of  an  obatinate  millownet 
whose  ancestors  for  several  oenturea  before  him 
have  possessed   his  mill  on  the  subterranean 
stream,  whoae  black  waters  can  be  perceived 
firom  a  parapet  above  the  footway,   and*  from 
whence  he  relnsea  to  move  without  receiving 
ahnoat  the  weizht  of  l\is  domicile  in  fWrnca,  in 
exchange  for  his  filthy,  dilapidated  bkck  and  yel- 
tow  striped    tenement.    Just  opposite  this  un- 
si^y  pile  of  building,  beneath  which  the  dm- 
gon  of  Saint  Bomain,  so  celebrated  for  his  rap 
vagea  in  monkish  days,  might  well  have  hidden 
himaelf  in  the  aable  waters,  is  a  fine  range  of  new 
luMisea  in  the  Pariaian  style,  much  disgraaed  by 
the  vicinity.    A  few   stepe  further,  in  a  vast 
sqaare,  rises  high  in  air  the  white  and  fidry-like 
Mmetore  of  the  newly-restored  church  of  Saint 
Onen,  the  boaat  of  Normandy.   All  that  presents 
itself  to  the  stranger's  eye  on  this  side  is  new 
and  dean  and  freahly  decorated.   There  are  new 
iron  gates  to  the  pretty,  freahly  arranged  garden 
vliieh  sanonnda  the  chorob,  newly  punted  seats 
vadar   the    trees,  generally  dripping  with  the 
heavy  drops  han^^g  on  their  last  leaves,  but  if 
fan  advanoe  to  the  edge  of  the  garden,  and  ob- 
asrve  the  remaining  ends  of  the  streeta  whi^h 
ha(ve  be«n  cleared  away  to  aflbrd  space  fpr  these 
parterres  and  avenues,  and  gtdd  flak  fountains, 
9M  recognise  the  Rouen  of  the  Regent  Bedfi)rd. 
An  BO  one  can  help  being  an  antiquary  in  the 
9ttf  of  a  hundred  towers,  as  Booen  has  been 
catted,  and  as  the  stranger  hag  nothing  more 
anqakkg  on  hia  mind  than  speculating  on  old 
itoosi^  I  allowed  myself  to  indulge  in  many 
dreamy  speoulationa.    But  in  vain  had  I  exa- 
nftaed  the  hage  posts  at  the  entrance  of  the  ho- 
ld ooort  to  eoBviace  myself  that  they  were  part 
«f  the  anoent  temple  of  Both;  I  waa  obliged  to 
l^diero  wl^  thsold  woman  who  sold  hot  oakes 


opposite  told  me,  that  they  were  recently  pot 
ther»  to  goard  the  foot  paaienger  in  the  absence 
of  the  pareraent,  which  is  some  day  to  beantiiy 
the  atreet;  in  vain  had  I  hoped,  in  the  Rue  dea 
Foaads  Louis  XYIII.,  close  bv,  to  discover  a  tov- 
relle  or  a  buttress  which  would  tell  a  tale.  I  was 
forced  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of  tSmes  gone  by 
as  I  ascended  the  gaily  ornamented  flight  of  steps 
leading  to  the  coffee-room  of  the  hotel  where 
usually  atood  my  amart  hostess  and  her  smarter 
daughter,  glittering  in  mosaic  gold,  and  btossom- 
ing  in  the  gay  artificial  flowers  for  which  Bouen 
isfamooa 

The  room  assigned  me  looked  to  the  street, 
and  waa  a  lively,  noisy,  tawdry  chamber,  with 
nothing  old  about  it.  Though  I  knew  that  every 
step  I  took  along  the  galleries  which  led  to  coun^ 
less  bed*rooms  and  dining-balls,  waa  over  the  site 
of  the  old  convent  of  Carmelites  of  the  time  oC 
Joan  of  Arc,  yet  it  was  but  too  evident  that  not 
a  plank,  a  brick,  or  a  stone  of  the  modem  buUd- 
ing  had  the  remotest  connexion  with  the  middle 
ages. 

The  great  fiiir  of  Saint  Bomain  or  the  Pardon 
was  approaching,  and  the  town  by  degreea  b^ 
came  filled  with  merchants  from  every  part  of 
France  whose  commodities  wera  to  be  exposed 
for  sale ;  but  chiefly  the  proprietors  of  whole 
troops  of  diminutive  'Norman  horses  and  ponies 
intended  for  sale  came  pouring  in  from  the  towns 
and  villages;  all  these  required  domiciles,  and 
the  Hotel  des  Cannes  had  always  been  the  mvor- 
ite  resort  of  most  of  them,  owing  to  its  central 
position.  Application  was  made  to  me  to  give 
up  ray  large  chamber  to  dalmantswho  werecofr 
tent  to  sleep  four  in  a  room  rather  than  forego 
the  convenience  of  the  houae  to  which  they  were 
accustomed,  and  whose  iabU  d'hote  had  a  nwd 
reputation.  I  reaisted  lor  some  time,  mom  to 
the  annoyance  of  an  ugly  chambermaid  and  an 
insmuatlng  waiter,  antU,  one  momhig,  I  waa  sed* 
denly  favoured  by  a  visit  from  the  smart  daugh- 
ter of  my  huidlady  in  person,  who,  dressed  vrath 
even  more  brilliancy  than  usual  and  arrayed  in 
her  most  winning  smiles,  came  to  expoetulate 
with  me  on  the  want  of  consideration  I  dispUyed 
in  preferring  my  own  comfort  to  that  of  the  estK 
mabie  horaededdni  whose  right  it  had  long  been 
to  take  up  theilf  abode  beneath  her  roof.  *'  M*- 
dame,"  she  remarked,  *'  can  have  another  room 
infinitely  more  suitablo  to  her,  out  of  the  noise 
and  bustle  of  the  street,  and  where  her  atodiea 
will  be  leas  intemipted ;  it  is  at  the  other  side  of 
the  court  looking  into  the  charming  garden  which 
gives  a  view  of  the  Palais  de  Justice,  and  offHs 
many  advantagea  of  air  and  light  It  ia  all  that 
remains,**  contmued  the  fair  Leonie,  with  an  areh 
look,  **  of  the  convent  garden ;  and  Madame, 
who  is  fond  of  antiqmties,  will  not  object,  as  most 
persons  do,  that  it  is  dull  and  retired." 

This  last  argument  was  conclusive,  and  I  at 
once  agreed  to  the  fair  L4onie*s  proposition  of 
following  her  to  look  at  the  offered  chamber, 
which  I  was  to  have  in  exchange  for  the  one  ee- 
veted  by  the  more  favoured  hMsedealers  of  the 
Fair. 

TkmiuA  a  series  of  rooms  so  onmeross  that  I 
thought  I  should  never  set  to  the  end  of  them, 
Lionie  tripped,  jhigling  the  keys  with  which  she 
opened  one  afiker  another,  faifomung  me  that 
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eTcry  one  would  be  tenanted  in  a  few  hours.  I 
followed,  wondering  where  the  journey  would 
flnish,  when  she  turned  suddenly  down  a  narrow 
dark  passage,  and  mounting  a  little  stair,  emerged 
into  an  upper  wooden  gallery  which  ran  along 
outside  the  house  above  a  court  yard,  and  pre- 
sently arrived  nt  a  -ow  doorwny.  giving  entrance 
lo  a  second  passage  darker  than  the  first.  Leonie, 
after  descending  a  few  stairs,  stopped  at  a  small 
portal  at  the  end  of  this  passage,  and,  turning 
the  key  in  the  rusty  lock,  threw  open  the  door  of 
a  chamber — long,  narrow,  and  meagrely  fui^ 
nished — which,  however,  looked  rather  cheerful 
as  a  blaze  of  sunshine  seemed  suddenly  to  have 
/  darted  into  it  from  a  high  church-like  window  at 
ihe  extremity,  to  which  she  at  once  advanced ; 
and,  opening  it  to  the  fullest  extent,  exclaimed, 
'^See  what  a  charming  prospect  Madame  will 
have  from  the  chapel-room,  as  we  call  this^A;#." 

I  was  obliged  to  confess  that  there  was  some- 
thing attractive  about  the  appearance  of  the  gar^ 
den  below,  negleoted  though  it  was.  Far  above 
the  level  of  the  street  we  had  left  on  the  other 
side,  it  could  be  reached  from  this  room  by  a 
flight  of  stone  steps  descending  fro  n  the  window. 

The  sun  was  gUttering  on  dripping  trees  and 
flowers  grouped  round  a  broken  fountain  in  the 
middle  of  this  hanging  garden,  into  which  no 
windows  besides  this  one  looked,  for,  on  one  side 
was  the  blank  wall  of  a  sugar-refinery,  and  on 
the  other  were  the  striped  gables  of  several  an- 
dent  houses  whose  fronts  looked  into  the  narrow 
Bue  des  Fosses.  The  garden-wall  .partly  shut 
out  the  opposite  hovels,  and  only  allowed  the 
mysteries  of  their  upper  stories  to  be  seen,  where 
rickety  balconies  high  in  air  hung  from  black 
windows  supporting  pots  of  flowers  and  bird- 
cages, in  the  midst  of  rags  hung  out  to  dry. 
Several  spires  of  churches  with  delicate  tracery, 
peered  above  the  roofo  of  distant  manufkctories, 
whose  high,  singularly-shaped  chimneys  formed 
grotesque  figures  against  the  sky ;  some  lofty 
trees,  growing  in  the  gardens  attached  to  some 
of  the  numerous  houses,  broke  the  lines  of  build- 
ings rather  gracefully ;  and,  towering  over  one 
mass  of  spreading  foliage,  the  beautiful  lacework 
of  the  parapet  of  that  portion  of  the  Palais  de 
Justice  built  by  George  d'Amboise,  the  minister 
of  Louis  the  Twelfth,  and  tlie  small  ornamented 
pinnacles  which  surmount  it,  finished  the  pros- 
pect. 

J  did  not  disagree  with  Mademoiselle  L^nie 
when  she  insisted  that  the  position  of  this  secluded 
ehamber  was  in  its  favor ;  and  to  my  objections 
that  the  floor  was  paved  with  dingy  red  brick 
and  had  no  carpet — and  that  there  were  no  cur- 
tuns  to  the  two  windows,  one  of  immense  sise, 
•nd  one  small — she  replied,  that  an  hour  would 
remedy  all  defects,  and  make  it  a  very  pattern  of 
comfort. 

^  Look,"  she  added,  "  what  fine  cupboards  you 
^ve  too  I  This  one  alone  is  large  enough  for  all 
your  trunks  and  hooka  And  into  this  you  could 
sven  move  the  bed  itself,  if  you  pleased." 

It  was  quite  true  that  the  closets  were  singo- 
larly  large;  dark,  and  lofty,  and  that  their  hinges 
oreiked  dismally  as  they  were  thrown  open  for 
my  inspection. 

**  Really,*'  continned  L^onie,  seeing  that  I  ap- 
peared tolerably  satisfied,  "I  do  not  know  that 


we  are  right  in  giving  up  so  convenient  a  eham* 
ber  when  the  house  is  about  to  be  so  full,  but,  to 
oblige  Madame,  we  will  not  be  particular.** 

However  bright  this  model  of  a  room  might 
have  looked  when  I  first  visited  it,  it  had  another 
aspect  on  the  day  succeeding  that  on  which  I  was 
installed  within  it.  Tho  rain  had  dc:*ccnded  in 
torrents  ever  since,  and  none  of  the  dark  nooks 
ia  which  it  abounded  looked  the  livelier  for  there 
being  no  fire  because  the  huge  chimney  smoked. 
I  did  not  look  much  at  my  proepect,  but  occu- 
pied myself  with  a  pile  of  folios,  which  the  liber- 
ality of  the  authorities  of  Rouen  had  supplied  me 
with,  for  certain  researches,  from  the  richly  en- 
dowed public  library. 

I  soon  began  to  find  that  the  quiet  of  my 
chamber  had  not  been  exaggerated :  not  a  sound 
reached  me  from  without,  and,  except  when*I 
opened  the  door  of  the  passage  which  separated 
me  from  the  worid  behind,  to  descend  into  day 
— which  was  a  rare  event — no  distant  marmor 
from  the  bustling  department  on  the  other  adeof 
the  court  came  upon  my  ear. 

I  had  been  three  days  in  my  new  domicile.  It 
was  on  the  third  night  of  my  occupancy,  that,  as 
I  sat  reading  by  two  candles  placed  In   high 
heavy  bronze  candlesticks,  lUce  those  of  an  altar, 
a  low  sound,  as'of  a  person  nearly  choked,  which 
seemed  to  issue  from  the  huge  closet  at  my  back, 
disturbed  my  studies.    I  started,  looked  np,  and 
glanced  round  me  into  the  dreary  space;  my 
hearselike  bed,  shrouded  by  dark  red  curtains, 
confined  by  a  coronet  witli  feathers  which  had 
once  been  gaily  gilt,  but  was  now  dim  and  dingy, 
stood  shadowy  in  its  recess;  my  view  next  took 
in  a  clumsy  commode  with  numerous  drawers  and 
a  grey  marble  top,  on  which  stood  a  clock  of  the 
period  of  the  Renaissance,  rather  a  Taluable  relic, 
but  tarnished  and  with    a   broken  fiace:    the 
cracked  porcelain  circles  for  the  numbers  that 
mark  the  gliding  hours,  looking  like  so  many 
staring   inquisitive  eyes.    As  I  marked  the^e 
things,  the  voice  of  my  only  companion  Informed 
me  that  it  was  eleven  o'clock,  and  as  the  last 
sound  of  the  communication  died  away  I  again 
heard  the  same  hoarse,  unpleasant  sound  inm 
the  interior  of  my  closet.    I  got  up  and  opened 
the  huge  panelled  door,  which  gave  its  customary 
creak,  but  there  was  nothing  within  from  whence 
a  sound  could  have  proceeded.  1  sat  down  again^ 
satisfied  that  the  wind  was  rising,  and  thai  the 
night  would  be  stormy. 

Fresentiy,  I  had  resumed  my  reading,  and  bad 
become  absorbed  in  the  history  of  Saint  Bomala, 
the  popular  Saint  of  Rouen,  and  the. dragon 
which  he  subdued  by  his  prayers,  bound  with  his 
scari,  and  gave  in  charge  to  the  crimhial  who  had 
consented  to  accompany  him  on  his  adventursi. 
I  read  how  the  saint  and  the  sinner  dragged  and 
lured  the  scaly  monster  alone  until  the  bridge 
over  the  Seine  was  reached,  when  Saint  Romain, 
seizing  the  scarf  which  possessed  holy  Tirtae, 
suddenly  flung  the  monster  into  the  river.  I 
paused  to  consider  how  it  had  happened  thftt  the 
imaginative  monk,  who  invented  this  legend, 
should  have  forgotten  that  no  bridge  of  any  kind 
existed  over  the  Sdne  at  Rouen  until  more  than 
three  hundred  years  after  the  miracle ;  and  mj 
thoughts  fell  into  a  train,  representing  tho  pro- 
cessions of  yearly  occurrence  which,^  befcco  tho 
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greit  R«roIuiion,  took  pUce  io  Ronon  in  com- 
Bemorttion  of  tlie  delivery  from  the  dragon, 
and  the  pardon  accorded  to  the  criminal,  as  stili 
ihown  ill  the  painted  windows  of  the  Cathedral. 
The  cathedral  itse  I  nest  came  before  my  mind  ae  I 
bad  seen  It  In  the  inoniing.  when  I  ventured  among 
tbe  Qiiibrcllud  of  the  curioua,  lender  the  dripping 
trees  where  the  wooden  aheda  filled  with  warea,are 
erected  throughout  the  extent  of  the  Boulevard 
Bouvreuil :  I  nientalij  walked  along  the  line  of 
tor  shops  and  hardware,  china,  and  jewellery, 
until  I  paused  at  the  Rue  Chant-Oiseaux,  where 
the  old  church  of  Saint  Romain  once  stood — 
when  again,  close  to  my  ear,  the  same  gurgling 
sound  came,  as  if  from  the  keyhole  of  the  great 
closei    I  got  op  and  stuffed  it  with  paper,  but  I 
felt  disturbed  and  nervous,  and,  closing  my  book, 
prepared  for  bed ;  previously,  however,  to  re- 
tiring, I  rang  my  bell,  chinking  to  obtain  a  new 
•apply  of  candles,  as  I  observed  that  both  those 
I  had  been  reading  by,  were  nearly  burnt  out, 
and  I  felt  nervous  at  the  idea  of  being  without 
any,  hi  case  of  not  being  able  to  sleep.    But  I 
nog  hi  vain ;  not  a  creature  answered  my  sum- 
mons, ueiiher  ^e  cross  chambermaid  nor   the 
flippant  waiter:  and,  af^er  repeating  the  attempt 
without  saccess,  I  resigned  myself  to  the  priva- 
tion, and  went  to  bed  in  the  dark. 

I  had  no  sooner  laid  my  head  on  tho  pillow, 

than  a  most  remarkable  change  suddenly  came 

over  ray  solitary  domicile.    First  of  all,  1  heard 

a  door  shut  with  violence,  as  If  at  the  end  of  the 

^ttiage,  where  I  was  not  aware  that  one  existed. 

Presently  there  were  confused  voices  and  a  heavy 

•tep,  and  a  sonnd  as  though  something  were 

being  dragged  aJoog,  until  a  stoppage  took  place 

At  my  door.      A  Simmering  light  then  shone 

througb  the  wide  crevices,  which  usually  let  more 

air  than  was  pleajant  into  my  room ;  and  a  rattle, 

as  if  an  attempt  were  made  to  turn  the  key,  en- 

■Md.    I  reooUected,  however,  that  the  key  was 

httide,  and  that  I  had  tamed  It  myself  before  I 

Ntu^tobed. 

I  condaded  that  some  newly  arrived  guest  had 

mistakeu  his  assigned  dormitory,  and  I  listened 

no  more.    Bat,  lUl  at  once  the  glimmering  light 

*gaui  appeared  beneath  the  door— this  time,  of 

the  large  doeet,  which  slowly  opened,  and   I 

cleariy  and  distinctly  saw  what  seemed  to  me  a 

nan  in  a  cloak,  with  a  broad  hat  very  much  over 

his  eyes,  etep  out,  and  raising  a  lantern  in  his 

iMnd,  which,  however,  threw  his  features  into 

■bade,  gase  round  the  room.    I  was  so  amased 

that  I  had  no  power  to  call  out ;  but,  still  keep- 

^B  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  opening  left  by  my  two 

dark  red  corcains,  I  saw  the  man  walk  a  few  paces 

towards  the  large  window,  open  it  cautiously,' 

and  descend  the  steps  which  led  from  it  into  the 

gmlen.    In  a  few  moment  he  re  ascended,  and 

u  he  seemed  to  have  left  his  hmtem  below,  his 

figure  was  merely  a  bbek  shadow,  which  I  still 

tnwed  in  the  gloom  advancing  to  the  Siime  closet ; 

there  was  a  pause;  and  he  re-appeared  dragging 

aomething  along,  which  he  took  to  the  steps.    1 

pUnly  heard  that  at  everv  one  of  them --and  I 

Mnnted  six— a  heavy  dull  sound  was  returned 

•i  his  barthea  descended,  and  it  struck  against 


Nothing  more  ocenrred;   but  I  confess   to 
biring  been  so  nncomfortably  nerroos— net  tb 


say,  terrified —that,  though  after  looking  long 
into  the  darkness  to  see  the  glimmer  of  the 
Ian  em  again,  I  ended  by  being  convinced  thit  I 
had  Imagined  the  whole  scene,  I  had  still  not  tho 
courage  necessary  to  get  up  and  gropu  towards 
the  bell :  excusing  my  not  trying  to  do  so,  by 
reflecting  that  I  had  previousdy  found  it  useless. 
At  last  1  went  to  sleep,  and  In  the  morning,  im* 
pressed  with  the  idea  that  I  had  passed  the  iiighl 
with  the  large  window  open,  I  advanced  to  close 
it,  when  I  found  to  my  surprise  that  it  was  shut^ 
and  the  msty  bolt  well  fastened  inside,  as  it  had 
been  during  the  three  lainy  days  before;  the 
curtain,  faithfully  placed  by  Mademoiselle  Leonle* 
had  not  been  disturbed  since  it  was  drawn  by 
my  own  band  early  in  the  evening;  and  as  for 
the  great  closet — when  I  opened  i^  the  hinges 
creaked  as  usual,  and  there  was  emptiness,  but 
no  outlet 

When  the  cross  chambermaid  brought  ray 
coffee,  I  ventured  to  remark  that  I  had  been 
disturbed  by  new  arrivals  in  the  night 

**  Impossible,**  was  her  sharp  reply,  '*  no  one 
arrived  Ust  night,  and  if  they  had,  there  is  no 
room  for  theuL** 

'*  Unless  they  have  a  fancy  to  sleep  in  the  old 
fount  in  the  garden,**  said  I ;  **  for,  if  I  was  nol 
dreaming,  I  saw  a  traveller  dragging  his  own 
portmanteau  down  those  steps  in  search  of  such 
a  lodging.** 

Cathenne,  as  I  said  this,  looked  at  me  with  an 
uneasy  expression  of  countenance,  but  said 
nothing.  1  asked  her  why  she  did  not  oome 
when  I  rang  my  belU 

"Because,  after  eleven  o*clock,*'  said  she 
pertiF,  "  It  is  time  for  every  one  to  be  asleep, 
and  we  are  too  tired  to  attend  to  bells.  It  is 
quite  enough  that  Madame  has  seen  1^  vdthoni 
us  poor  servants  being  scared.** 

**Seenitr**    I  inquved  with  interest  ^WhU 
do  you  mean,  Catherine  ?** 
'  But  already  the  cross  chambermaid  was  gpne, 
and  did  not  deign  an  explanation  of  her  my»> 
terious  words. 

The  next  morning  was  fine.  Determined  n^t 
to  lose  the  opportunity  of  seeing  something  of 
the  pretty  country,  I  went  out  eariy  to  keep  an 
appointment  I  had  made  with  my  slight  acquinW 
ance,  Madame  Gournay,  whose  grandehUd  was 
at  nurse  at  Bois  Guillaume,  about  half  a  leagne 
from  the  town,  and  whom  I  had  promised  lo 
accompany  in  her  first  walk  over  the  charming 
hill  and  pretty  fields  which  led  to  the  cottage  A 
the  peasant  who  supplied  her  place  to  her 
daughter*s  infant.  Like  many  French  motheTa^ 
Madame  Gonmay  the  yottngei>-as  well  as  her 
husband,  the  organist  of  the  cathedral — ^preferred 
the  absence  of  a  troublesome  baby  to  its  prssencd 
m  their  confined  apartment  in  the  town. 

'<Itis  better  for  the  child's  health,"  remarked 
the  grandmother,  **  to  be  amongst  the  flowers 
and  fields  at  Bois  Guillaume  than  in  the  smoky 
streets  of  Rouen.'* 

The  beautiful,  neat  embowered  spot  we  seen 
reached  was  so  aingulariy  clean  and  well  bailft 
for  a  foreign  village,  that  it  made  me  appreciate 
my  companion*s  pradence,  and  when  I  saw  the  * 
pretty  tidy  nurse  whom  we  found  playing  w  tk ' 
the  baby,  as  it  lay  in  its  cot,  I  could  not  b«l 
acknowledge  that  it  was  likely  to  be  better  iak«tti 
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«ue  of  with  Goataire  Braje  than  by  its  i»lher 
eoquettish  mamma  at  home. 

GiiiUire  had  a  litUe  8oa  of  her  own  who  was 
alio  ia  the  cottnge,  but  in  an  outer  chamber.  An 
old  woman  was  knitting  beside  him  as  the  child 
scrambled  backwards  and  forwards  in  a  lon^c 
crib,  placed  against  the  wall,  in  the  midst  of 
which  it  was  fastened  bj  the  waist  to  a  moveable 
boird,  which  slid  along  as  his  struggles  impelled 
it.  No  harm  could  happen  to  the  child  in  its 
oddly  cont  ived  prison,  but  the  position  looked 
uncomfortable,  and  I  could  not  help  contrasting 
tiie  two  boys  as  I  observed  the  superior  care 
bestowed  on  the  nursling. 

The  son  of  Gustaire  Braye  was  a  strange 
infant :  it  had  a  pair  of  rolling  startling  eyes 
which  were  continually  but  without  meaning 
fixed  on  the  cot  of  its  foster  brother,  seen  through 
an  open  door;  it  had  a  large  head,  wasTery  pale, 
and  every  now  and  then  a  shudder  seemed  to 
PM9  over  it,  which  was  succeeded  by  a  restless 
movement  in  its  railway.  The  old  woman,  from 
time  to  time,  looked  up  from  her  knitting,  and 
gave  a  slance  towards  her  charge,  but  did  not 
apeak  to  it,  nor  did  it  utter  any  orj  or  attempt 
any  sound  like  words;  while  the  other  child  was 
laughing,  crowing,  and  delighting  the  company 
In  Si9  cottage. 

The  visit  paid,  on  our  return  towards  Rouen  I 
congratulated  Madame  Gournay  on  having  found 
■0  respectable  a  nurse. 

'*  Yes,'*  said  she,  '*  we  consider  ourselves  lucky, 
and  so  is  poor  Gustaire,  and  very  grateful  too  to 
M.  le  Cure  for  recommending  her ;  it  ia  not  every 
ODO  would  like  to  have  to  do  with  her,  after  all 
that  has  happened ;  but  as  I  said  to  my  daughter, 
tM  poor  young  woman  was  not  to  blame,  though 
h^  evidence  did  cause  the  death  of  her  father. 
But  I  forget,*'  she  continued,  smiUng,  "you  know 
nqthing  of  the  story.*' 

I  begged  she  would  indulge  my  curiosity  by 
relaUng  to  me  the  resson  why  so  neat  and 
pleasant  looking  a  young  woman  as  Gustaire 
should  be  avoided. 

**Ab  we   descend  to   the  Boulevard   Beau- 

voisine,"  said  Madame  Gournay,  "  we  shall  pass 

by  the  Rue  Ghant-Oiseaux,  which,  a  very   few 

years  ago  was  quite  in  the  fields,  and  at  that  time, 

where  there  now  stand  good  stone  houses  there 

tia^  to  be  only  wretched  hovels.    In  one  of 

theve  Gustaire's  father,  a  widower,  with  three 

•children,  lived :  he  had,  however,  a  few  fields, 

.and  drove  a  little  trade,  chiefly  in  horses,  Which 

you  must  have  observed  by  our  fair  is  a  ratlier 

extenpive  trade  here.    He  was  a  man  who  was 

:bHt   little   liked  by  his  neighbors,   whom   he 

.shinned  in  consequence,  and  was  very  frequent* 

Jy.Away  in  Brittany,  of  which  province  he  was  a 

native.    Gustaire,  though  almost  a  child,  took 

'Oi^e  of  her  two  brothers,  worked  in  the  fields, 

and  did  more  tiian  a  grown  woman  to  keep  the 

family  oonifortable;  but  her  father  was  not  fond 

ol  her,  nor  indeed  of  any  of  his  children^  and  they 

W9nkl  have  been  much  happier  without  him,  but 

thftkwhen  he  returned  they  lived  better  than 

QStta],  as  he  took  care  of  himself  aud  generally 

^•d  money. 

'*  Qti  on^  oooasioA  when  he  came  homoi  he 
bBonghi  with  him  a  large  sack  of  chesnuts,  of 
wWofe  tbe  boys  wen  very  Ibnd,  and  whkk  they 


so  freely  indulged  in,  that  he  at  last,  a^gfilifi 
told  Gustaire  to  lock  up  the  remainder,  so  that, 
there  might  be  some  left  to  be  rossted,  whe».  ht 
asked  for  them  for  his  sapper.  She  put  the  naek 
away,  therefore,  in  the  granary,  and  the  diaap- 
pointed  urchins  were  foiled.  One  of  thena,  how 
ever,  finding  where  it  was  hidden,  and  unablo  to 
open  the  mouth  which  his  sifter  had  carelnUj 
tied  up,  cut  a  round  bole  with  bis  knife,  and  ah- 
stracted  as  many  chestnuts  &  s  his  daring  llttls 
hand  could  grasp.  Gustaire,  on  finding  thin  oat, 
afraid  to  let  her  father  know  of  the  delinqneney, 
mended  the  hole,  and  hid  the  bag  hi  anothsr 
place,  after  soundly  rating  the  boy  for  his  theft 

"  There  was  a  man  named  Flecher,  a  countiT- 
man  of  Gustaire^s  father,  who  had  eetabllabed 
himself  at  Rouen,  as  a  workman  at  one  of  tbe 
cotton  manufactories,  and  was  known  to  be  a  bad 
character.  He  spent  all  the  money  ho  earned, 
which  was  considerable,  in  dissipation ;  he  had 
been  turned  away  from  one  factory,  but,  baTiog 
a  good  deal  of  skill,  ho  had  not  found  any  difli* 
cidty  in  getting  a  new  engagement,  and  oouU 
have  lived  well  but  for  his  extravagance.  Thai 
man  took  a  fancy  to  Gustaire,  though  he  waa 
nearly  as  eld  as  her  father.  The  latter,  thinking 
him  well  off  rather  encouraged  his  suit,  macb  to 
the  young  girl's  annoyance,  who  had  taken  him 
in  particular  aversion ;  and  who,  besides  that, 
felt  inclined  to  listen  to  the  addresses  of  n  young 
man  about  her  own  age,  who  often  helped  ber  in 
her  work,  being  a  neighbor's  son. 

*'  Flecher  and  her  father,  Ivan  Braye,  boeame 
very  great  friends.  From  the  time  of  tbelr  as- 
sociation, the  cottage  of  the  latter  was  frequently 
a  scene  of  drunkenness  and  riot,  to  avoid  which 
Gustaire  would  often  run  to  the  house  of  theoirl 
with  her  knitting,  and  sit  in  the  kitchen  with  the 
good  father's  bonne,  until  she  heard,  by  the  load 
singing  of  the  friends  as  they  descended  the  hiOa, 
that  her  father  and  his  comrades  were  gone  into 
the  town  to  finish  their  orgies. 

**  One  night,  later  than  usual,  she  had  leffc  the 
curi*9  and  returned  home,  when  she  found  tbe 
door  left  open,  a  candle  burning  In  the  cottage 
kitchen,  and  the  floor  strewn  with  cbemMita 
She  suspected  her  brothers  and  went  to  the 
granary  to  see  what  depredations  they  had  coi»- 
mitted  ;  to  her  vexation,  aho  discovered  that  tbe 
sack  was  gone. 

**  Her  father,  for  whom  she  waited  until  da^ 
light,  did  not  return,  and  as  soon  as  the  children 
were  up,  she  scolded  them  for  the  renewal  of 
their  thefi.  Both  protested  that  they  wen 
innocent,  and  that  they  had  longed  in  Tain  lor 
the  forbidden  fruit,  the  scattered  remains  of  wbkb 
they  took  care  to  appropriate.  That  same  aig^ 
Gustaire  sat  up  for  her  lather,  but  neitber  ha  mat 
his  friend  Flecher  came,  nor  did  he  retnra  wboa 
several  days  were  passed.  She  began  to  lesl 
uneasy  at  this,  as  he  generally  mentioned^  in 
however  surly  a  way,  when  he  intended  to  ba 
absent  long.  Her  brothers  came  in  on  the  fiwKb 
day  after  he  was  gone^  having  been  at  theftir; 
and  the  news  they  had  heard  there^  was,  Hmt  < 
Flecher  had  left  Uie  town,  having  qnittfdfcii 
employers  at  the  cotton  factory  at  Denietal  ^tb«w 
out  notice.  She  was  not  sorry  to  hear  this,  b«4 
a  vague  nneasinesa  took  possearion  of  h«  mind. 

***  There  has  beea  a  hontd  mrdsf  iftA*- 
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town/  fiafd  one  of  the  boys, '  at  least  they  say  bo,   but  the  police  only  picked  ug  a  cbesnut  on  the 


though  nobody  has  been  found ;  howcTer,  the 
police  are  looking  out,  and  we  shall  soon  have 
more  news  of  it.* 

"  At  this  moment  the  eurffa  bonne  arrive i  to 
look  after  Gustaire ;  surprised  that  she  had  not, 
for  severtU  evenings,  paid  her  usual  visit 

**  *  This  Is  a  sad  bueiness,*  said  she,  *  the  person 
supposed  to  be  murdered  is  a  distant  cous'n  of 
X.  ie  Cure ;  he  had  seen  him  at  the  fair,  and  had 
received  a  letter  which  he  had  brought  from  le 
Kaos  for  him  ;  he  had  a  good  deal  of  money,  it 
was  said,  for  he  intended  to  make  large  pur- 
chases in  Rouennerie,  and  as  his  stall  of  jewellery 
was  very  attractive,  no  one  could  fail  to  remark, 
when  for  two  days  he  no  longer  came  in  the 
morning  to  open  it.  It  was  not  known  where  he 
lodged  in  the  town,  but  people  getting  uneasy, 
the  police  began  to  inquire,  and  it  was  found  that 
he  had  sWpt  in  the  Rue  aux  Juifs  the  last  night 
he  was  seen ;  but  no  notice  had  been  taken  as  to 
whether  he  left  In  the  morning,  for  the  house  was 
so  full  of  lodgers  and  in  such  a  bustle  that  no 
one  had  time  scarcely  to  think.  Certain  it  is 
that  he  has  not  re*appeared,  and  all  the  town 
thinks  he  has  been  murdered.' 

***  Perhaps  he  is  gone  away  with  Flecher,*  said 
Gustaire's  eldest  brother,  *  for  he  lived  in  the 
Rue  aux  Jaih  too,  and  he  has  run  off  no  one 
knows  where,  and  so  has  father  too  for  that 
matter.* 

"Excited  by  this  account,  Gustaire  set  out 
with  her  brothers  and  the  curi*s  bonne,  curious 
to  know  if  anything  new  had  been  discovered,  as 
ao  event  of  the  kind  was  too  unusual  not  to 
excite  great  interest.  They  soon  reached  the 
Palais  do  Justice,  where  a  crowd  was  assembled, 
and  on  the  countenances  of  many  might  bo  ob- 
served an  alarmed  expression  which  told  that 
some  new  feature  had  appeared  in  the  case. 

** '  The  body  of  poor  Marceau  the  jeweller  has 
been  found,*  said  a  person,  addressing  the  curfs 
ionne^ '  in  the  well  of  the  old  convent  garden, 
tied  ap  in  a  sack ;  it  is  thought  that  this  will  lead 
to  discovery,  for  the  sack  has  two  or  three  chest- 
nots  in  it,  and  has  a  round  hole  in  one  side  which 
has  been  sewn  up.' 

*'  *  Blessed  Mary  1'  exclaimed  Gustaire,  with  a 
iDddeu  start.  *■  Why,  that  is  the  sack  my  father 
brought  borne,  and  which  has  just  been  stolen 
from  me  I' 

**  This  exclamation  of  the  young  girl  excited 
instant  attention,  and  led,  m  fact,  to  the  discovery 
of  the  whole  affair.  She  was  obliged  to  appear 
in  evidence  to  prove  that  the  sack  had  belonged 
to  her  lather,  which  she  was  able  to  do  without 
difficulty,  and  entirely  unsuspicious  that  she  was 
tbod  casting  suspicion  upon  him.  It  was  found 
that  I  Tan  Braye  and  Flecher  had  been  seen  in 
company  with  Marceau,  who  appeared  intoxicated, 
and  that  he  had  entered  the  lodging  of  the  latter 
in  the  Bue  aux  Juifs ;  that  the  two  had  left  early 
in  the  following  mornmg  without  the  jeweller, 
who  was  not  afterwards  seen.  As  Flecher  had 
not  returned,  the  proprietor  of  the  tenement  he 
occupied  bad  resolved  to  re-let  the  room ;  and  on 
tljLe.Ti0it.of  the  police,  a  search  was  made,  which 
disclosed  the  marks  of  what  might  have  been  a 
scufBe  iQ  several  pieces  of  broken  furniture,  and 
a  torn  ctuiaui  in  the  recess  where  the  bed  stood ; 


floor.  They  searched  among  the  tangled  shrubs 
in  a  half-choked  bit  of  garden  to  which  from  the 
room  of  Flecher  a  flight  of  stone  steps  led,  and 
there,  in  the  centre,  found  an  old  dried*up  well, 
where  the  murdered  man's  body  was  discovered 
in  the  sack. 

**  Of  course  the  suspicion  which  had  fallen  on 

the  two  absent  men  was  confirmed  by  Gustaire's 

identification ;  and  tbe  vigilance  of  the  police, 

after  some  delay,  succeeded  in  discovering  the 

route  of  both  Flecher  and  Braye.    They  were 

taken  at  Saint  Malo,  just  as  they  were  about  to 

embark   for  California.    Flecher   confessed   to 

having  counselled  the  deed;  but  asserted  that 

the  murder  was  committed  by  Braye,  who  haT> 

ing  premeditated  it,  had  brought  the  sack  from 

his  own  house ;  and  he  it  was  who  had  placed  the 

body  in  it  and  then  dragged  it  to  the  spot  where 

it  was  found.    He  stated  that  they  had  made 

Marceau  drink  to  excess,  and  that  Braye  had 

strangled  him  when  in  a  state  of  insensibility ; 

that  they  had  robbed  him,  and  then  fled;  that 

they  had  spent  a  great  part  of  their  booty,  and 

with  the  remainder  had  intended  to  cross  the  sess 

in  search  of  gold ;  that  a  quarrel  had  delayed 

them,  and  thus  they  had  been  overtaken. 

**  It  is  enough,"  continued  Madame  Goumay, 
'*  to  tell  you  that  both  met  their  deserved  fate ; 
but,  poor  Gustaire*s  evidence  having  gone  so  &r 
to  condemn  her  worthless  father,  the  circumstance 
preyei  on  her  mind  and  almost  destroyed  her. 
By  the  kind  care  of  the  curi  and  his  good  bonne 
she  recovered,  and  her  young  lover,  who  re- 
mained true  throughout,  did  not  object  to  take 
her  as  his  wife  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  his 
family.  The  curi^  however,  managed  it,  and  has 
always  continued  her  friend.  Tou  observed  her 
child — he  is  dumb  and  muoh  afflicted,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  will  be  mercifully  taken  from  her. 
But  ^e  is  a  good  young  woman,  has  quite  re- 
covered her  health,  her  husband  works  hard  and 
is  a  pattern  of  kindness  to  her,  and  we  really  saw 
no  reason  why  she  should  not  nurse  our  little 
Albert" 

I  thanked  Madame  Goumay  for  her  8toi7,  and 
Tentured  to  inquire  the  exact  locality  of  the 
murder.  She  Informed  me  that  most  of  the 
houses  in  the  neighborhood  had  been  taken 
down. 

**  Tou  may,  however,"  she  added,  '*  still  find 
the  spot,  oddly  enough,  in  the  back  part  of  the 
Hotel  des  Carmes ;  the  late  proprietor  bought  the 
ground  and  built  quite  a  new  wing ;  he  hud  out 
the  garden  and  put  a' fountain  over  the  welL 
For  a  time,  as  it  was  pretty,  nothing  was  said; 
but  the  servants  began  to  fancy  strange  thmgs — 
noises  and  ghosts  and  such  nonsense — particularly 
in  a  certabi  room,  which  they  msist  is  part  of  the 
original  building,  once  the  Convent,  against  the 
strong  walls  of  which  (too  strong  to  take  down,) 
many  of  the  old  houses  m  the  Rue  aux  Joife  were 
erected  in  former  days.  There  is  a  flight  of  steps 
from  what  is  called  the  chapel,  but  it  is,  so 
changed  that  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  say  ibalif 
positively  was  so,  except  that  there  is  still  a 
window  that  looks  like  it.  I  believe  the  whole 
place,  garden,  fountain  and  ali.  Is  left  now  to 
neglect,  as  no  one  would  care  to  inhabit  so  gloomy 
a  room.    The  present  mistress  of  the  hote^  how* 
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ever,  I0  capable  of  putting  a  stranger  there  in 
hxT  time  wben  she  is  over  full,  and  I  thinlc,**  said 
Madame  Gournay,  laughing,  **  70a  are  lucky  to 
have  secured  a  room  in  the  front  that  looks  into 
the  street." 

I  did  not  undeceive  my  acquaintance,  nor  did 
I  say  a  word  about  the  strung^  vi:»ion  I  had  seen ; 
but,  on  the  same  day,  after  rov  return  from  our 
walk,  I  removed  to  the  Hotel  de  Bordeaux  on 
the  Quai  de  Paris,  where  my  cheerful  room 
looked  on  the  suspension  bridge,  and  commanded 
a  full  view  of  all  the  shipping  on  the  Seine. 


FLORENCE  MAY— A  LOVE  STORT. 

Tbi  goUen  light  of  evening  dazzled  the  eyes  of 
a  young  giri  who  stood  npon  a  style,  watching 
for  the  arrival  of  the  London  coaclu 

It  was  about  a  hundred  miles  from  London — 
no  matter  in  what  direction— at  the  bottom  of  a 
green  valley,  down  the  western  slope  of  which  I 


tne  road  came  winding  here  and  there  concealed 
by  trees.  A  well-beaten  path  led  to  a  village  a 
few  fields  distant,  embowered  in  orchards,  and 
leaning,  as  it  were,  against  the  massive  oaks  and 
elms  of  a  park,  thai  shut  in  the  view  in  that 
direction.  The  square  steeple-tower  of  the  old 
church  scarcely  overtopped  this  background  of 
leaves. 

Florence  May  was  widting  for  her  mother,  who 
had  been  absent  some  weeks  in  London,  and  who 
had  been  compelled  to  leave  her  all  alone  in  thfir 
humble  cottage— all  alone,  unless  her  rectitude 
and  her  sense  of  duty  msy  be  counted  as  com- 
panions. 

They  were  poor,  humble  people,  Mrs.  Mav 
was  the  widow  of  a  country  curate,  who  had  died, 
leaving,a8  curates  sometimes  do,  not  a  slight  provi- 
sion for  his  family.  It  was  like  a  Providence. — 
Having  fought  the  fight  of  life  nearly  out  on  £M 
or  £60  a  year,  some  distant  relation,  whom  they 
bad  never  seen  and  scarcely  ever  heard  of,  put 
(he  curate  in  his  will  for  £1000.  This  sum,  in- 
vested, was  sttffldent  to  support  both  mother  and 
daughter  in  that  out  of  the  way  place. 

A  letter  had  arrived,  when  Mrs  May  had  been 
a  widow  for  three  years,  requesting  her  to  come 
up  to  London  to  hear  of  "something  to  her 
advantage."  This  was  vague  enough;  but  she 
resolve<^to  comply ;  and  not  being  able  to  afford 
the  expense  of  a  double  Journey,  had  left  her 
daughter,  then  about  seventeen,  under  the  guar- 
dhuship  of  Uie  neighbors,  her  own  character,  and 
«  mother's  prayer. 

She  had  been  absent  more  than  a  week. — 
What  has  happened  in  the  meantime?  Why 
does  Florence  wait  with  more  than  the  Impa 
deuce  of  filial  affection — with  a  countenance  in 
which  smiling  lips  and  tearful  eyes  tells  of  a 
struffele  between  joy  and  sadness?  She  is 
Ironhled  with  the  burden  of  her  first  secret — a 
secret  which  she  nurses  with  uneasv  delight,  and 
which  she  is  anxious  to  pour  into  the  ears  of  her 
onlj  confidante — ^her  mother.  How  many  maid- 
ens ok  Mveuteen  are  still  in  this  dream  of  inno- 
cence! 

The  sun  had  set  before  the  roll  of  wheels  came 
sounding  down  the  valley ;  and  when  the  coach 
began  to  descend,  nothing  could  be  distinguished 


but  the  lights  that  glanced  occasionally  behind 
the  treefr.  The  time  seemed  prodigioof^lr  I'Dg 
to  Florence.  She  even  once  thought  that  some 
fantastical,  ghostly  coachman  was  driving  a  phan- 
tom vehicle  to  and  fro  on  the  hill  side  to  mock 
her.  Touni  people  in  her  state  of  mind  woold 
annihilate  time  and  space.  However,  here  it 
comes,  the  Tally  ho,  sweeping  round  the  last 
comer — ^lights  glancing — horses  tossing  their 
heads  and  steaming — a  pyramid  of  luggage  sway- 
ing to  and  fro.  "That*s  a  gal's  voice  u 
screamed,**  said  a  man  to  the  Whip  as  they 
passed.  **Full  inside  and  out!**  was  the  reply, 
and  on  went  the  Tally-ho  along  the  level  lap  of 
the  valley. 

**  She  is  not  come,"  murmured  Florence,  afUr 
waiting  in  vain  s(»me  time,  to  see  if  the  cosdi 
would  stop  lower  down ;  but  it  pursued  its  Inez- 
orable  course,  and  the  young  girl  returned  by 
the  dim  path  to  her  cottage  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  village. 

That  was  a  critical   period  in  her  life.    For 


some  days  after  her  mother's  depiarture,  she  had 
spent  her  time  either  at  her  needle,  or  with  one 
or  two  old  neighbors,  who  wearied  her  with  their 
gossip.  To  escape  from  the  sense  of  monotony, 
she  had  wandered  one  morning  into  the  fields,  u 
it  was  indeed  her  custom  from  time  to  time  to 
do ;  and  there,  with  the  scent  of  Mild-flowers  and 
new-mown  hay  around,  she  allowed  her  mind  to 
be  ruffled  by  those  thoughts  and  feelings  which 
at  that  age  breathe  upon  ns  from  I  know  not 
what  region— sparl^ling  and  innocent  stirrings, 
that  scarcely  typify  the  bUlowy  agitaUon  of  suc- 
ceeding years. 

Across  the  meadows  that  occupy  the  lowest 
portion  of  that  valley,  meanders  a  stream,  over 
which  the  willows  hung  their  whip-like  branches 
and  slender  leavea  Near  its  margin,  Florence 
used  often  to  sit  with  her  work ;  first  diligently 
attending  to,  then  dropping  occasionally  on  her 
lap,  that  she  might  watch  the  little  fish  that 
flitted  like  shadows  to  and  fro  in  the  shallow 
current;  then  utterly  forgotten,  as  she  herself 
went  wafting  down  the  stream  of  the  future,  that 
widened  as  they  went,  and  flowed  at  her  uncon- 
scious will,  through  scenes  more  magtcal  than 
those  of  fairy-land.  The  schoolman  has  sought 
for  the  place  of  Paradise— did  they  peep  into  a 
young  heart  that  is  waiting,  without  knowing  it, 
to  love  ? 

It  was  during  her  first  walk  since  her  mothei^ 
absence,  that  a  stranger  came  slowly  down  the 
oppoiite  bank  of  the  stream  ;  and  seeing  this 
lovely  young  girl  entranced  In  a  reverie,  paused 
to  gaze  on  her.  His  glance  at  first  was  cold  and 
critical,  like  that  of  a  man  who  lias  trodden  many 
lands,  and  has  seen  more  such  visions  than  one 
under  trees  in  lonely  places — visions  that,  when 
neared  and  aptupeid  at,  hardenei  Into  reality* 
vulgar  and  bucolic  In  a  little  time,  however, 
the  brow  of  this  stranger  unbent,  and  his  lip  on* 
curled ;  and  there  came  a  strange  fenr  to  bis 
heart,  that  what  he  saw  of  grace  and  beaatj 
beneath  that  archway  of  willow  boughs,  was  a 
mere  optical  illuiiioii — a  phantasm  painted  on  the 
exhalations  of  the  meadow  by  thesun*8  bennin.— 
There  is  a  certain  pride  In  disappointed  natsrts^ 
which  makes  them  believe  that  all  the  loveliness 
of  the  outer  world  is  of  their  own  lmagUiio|;,  at 
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ir  wo  could  liiwgiae  nutire  perfect  things  than 
Go*!  has  imagiued  and  thrown  on  his  oanvan 
ofthounirerae. 

Tue  man  wua  of  the  aoath  by  travels.  If  not  by 
birth,  an  J  miittered  some  **  Santa  VerglnesI 
more  in  serprise  than  devotion.  He  did  not 
move  er  speak  to  attract  the  youn^  girls  atten- 
tion, bat  Viiited  until  her  eyes  which  he  saw  were 
restle^s^  should  chance  to  fall  opon  liim.  Her 
start  of  alann«  when  she  fonud  herself  to  be  not 
ftloDO,  WAS  rs|»ressed  by  the  grave  politeness  of  his 
bow. 

'*  Young  lady,**  he  said,  in  a  low  musical  voice 
when  be  had  leaped  the  stream  and  stood  by  her 
side,  **  I  am  on  my  way  to  Melvyn  Fark,  Per- 
haps I  my  loam  from  you  in  what  direction  to 
ium." 

**rhe  roof  of  the  mansioo  shevs  above  the 
(reefl,**  replied  she^  rising  sad  i tretehhig  out  her 
pretty  hand. 

**  I  might  have  guessed  so,**  sdd  the  stranger, 
whose  accent  was  but  slightly  foreign ;  and  this 
is  bst  a  bad  eacuse  for  speakuig  to  you.  It  is 
more  fr4ok  to  say,  that  I  was  surprised  at  seeing 
so  much  beauty  and  graee  buried  in  this  seques 
tered  valley,  and  could  not  pass  on  without  learn- 
lag  who  you  may  be.** 

Flattery  flies  to  the  heart  as  swiftly  as  elee- 
(rieitj  along  4he  wire.  The  maiden  blu«hed,  and 
drew  off  but  slightly.  •*  Florence  May,**  said  she, 
^is  known  to  the  whole  valley,  and  will  not  be 
mtde  sport  of  nor  molested  without  finding  do- 
fuideri.** 

Was  this  affected  fear  a  eunning  device  for 
fdliig  her  name  without  seeming  to  soswer  an 
laauthorisod  question  f 

"Goild,**  replied  the  stranger,  who  perhaps 
Isok  this  view  of  the  matter,  for  he  smiled, 
though  kindly,  ^  you  may  count  on  me  as  one  of 
(he  defenders.  For  ihe  present,  let  me  thank 
yof,  and  say  far^welL** 

With  these  words,  and  a  somewhat  formal  bow, 
he  turned  and  went  across  the  fields,  leaving 
florenee  bewildered,  almost  breathless,  with 
surprise  and  eieitement  and,  to  confess  the 
truth,  not  a  little  piqued,  that  her  ruse,  if  ruse  it 
was,  had  brought  the  dialogue  to  so  abrupt  a 
termination.  She  had  no  wish  to  parley  with 
•traagers.  Her  mother  liad  expressly  warned  her 
Mt  to  do  so.  What  a  famous  opportunity  thrown 
away  to  exhibit  the  rigidness  of  her  sense  of 
dstyl  Indeed,  there  hi^  been  so  little  merit  on 
her  part,  that  the  stranger,  if  he  had  rightly  rea> 
her  oountonanoe,  might  pretend  that  the  forbear- 
aaee  had  been  ail  on  his  side.  Of  course,  she 
would  have  gained  the  victory  in  tho  end ;  but 
hew  much  more  dramatic  if  her  prudenoe  had 
been  put  to  a  severer  t«st ! 

These  were  not  exactly  her  thoughts,  but  the 
transhition  of  theoL  She  followed  the  retiring 
figure  of  tho  stranger,  as  he  kept  by  the  path 
along  tho  willows;  and  alightly  bit  her  Up  — 
Then  suddenly,  as  if  remembering  that  the 
aogleness  o(  mind  which  her  attitude  expressed 
was  more  beautiful  than  becoming— what  an 
odious  enphonism  la  that  word  for  heartless 
sctiag— 4he  iumed  with  something  like  a  flout, 
and  sat  down  again,  with  her  faace  averted  from 
the  now  diataot  stranger —averted  «mly  a  moment 
for  sooa  bor  attAtnde  would  have  reminded  a 


sculptor  of  tliat  exquisite  group  in  which  the  girt 
turns  to  bill  the  dove  that  has  fluttered  down  on 
her  shoulder. 

Now,  take  it  as  an  srtlde  of  iiith  that  Florenee 
had  '*  fallen  in  love,**  as  the  saying  is,  with  that 
tall  handsome  stranger  with  the  black  eyes  and 
sun-painted  complexion.  We  would  have  you 
more  careful  in  the  construction  of  your  crado 
than  that  But,  at  any  rate,  an  impression  had 
been  produced ;  this  was  to  be  expected.  When 
a  man  falls  into  the  water,  he  may  not  bcL 
drowned,  but  is  sure  to  be  wet.  Florence  had 
never  seen  any  memben  of  that  category  of 
*«  lovable  persons,**  which  is  of  so  little  political 
and  so  much  sodal  Importance,  exceot  two  or 
three  six-foot  farmers,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Simmer, 
their  piile-faced,  sandy  whiskered  young  bachelor 
vicar  of  fifty.  Should  we  be  astonished,  thea, 
that  after  her  firat  agiution  had  subsided,  thero 
remained  something  more  than  memory  of  the 
compliment  which  had  hllen  from  the  lips  and 
been  ratified  by  the  eyes  of  that  distinguished- 
looking  stranger  f 

Need  it  be  said,  moreover,  that  whilst  Ae  re- 
mained by  die  margin  of  the  stream,  and  during 
her  sauntering  walk  home,  and  alt  the  evenfaig 
she  thougnt  of  little  else  save  this  very  simple 
meeting.  As  to  her  dreams,  we  shall  not  inquire 
into  them ;  but  the  moonbeams  tell  us  that  tb^ 
shone  all  night  between  the  ivy-leaves  upon  a 
smile  as  sweet  and  self-satisfied  as  ever  lived  on 
tlie  lips  of  a  maiden  on  her  wedding-eve. 

Next  day,  it  was  rumoured  in  the  village  that 
a  foreign  painter  had  come  to  occupy  one  of  the 
wings  of  Melvyn  House,  by  permission  of  the 
fiamiiy,  which  had  remained  many  yean  abroad. 
His  name  was  simple  Angelo ;  and  a  mighty  fine 
gentleman  he  was.  One  could  not  guess,  to  took 
at  him,  that  he  had  ever  lived  on  Rogs;  or  was 
''obligated  to  hexpress  Msself  hi  a  barbarous 
lingo,*^as  the  kndladyof  the  JoUy  Boys*  Inn 
phrased  it. 

Florence  was  proud  to  say  casrally,  to  some 
old  spectacled  Uiy — who  observed  **  indeed  she 
never,**  and  told  her  neighbor  that  *'  Miss  May 
seemeid  very  forward**— Ihat  she  had  held  a 
minttte*s  conversafiou  with  thw  said  painter. — 
We  take  this  as  a  proof  that  she  was  only  daa- 
sled  by  him;  and  that  she  has  not  really 
experienced  one  pang  of  love.  So  much  the 
better.  We  must  not  bestow  the  only  treasures 
of  our  hearts  on  tie  first  interesting  person  wo 
may  happen  to  meet  nnder  a  willow  hedge* 

And  yet  thera  she  is  at  her  place  again,  think- 
ing  ot  yesterday*s  meeting;  ai  d— by  the  bow  of 
Eras! — thero  is  he,  too,  wandering  accidentally 
in  the  same  direction  with  his  sketch-book  nnder 
his  arm.  We  had  no  business  to  lie  eaves-drop- 
ping ;  but  ^  concealed  fiiolt  is  half  pardono  i.** — 
We  were  Invisible,  and  heard  every  word  they 
said.  It  should  all  be  set  down  here,  but  it  was 
dreadful  nonsense,  at  least  what  he  said ;  for  she 
partly  in  coqneti7  perhaps,  and  partly  in  pride 
and  pradence,  intronched  herself  behind  the 
ramparts  of  her  maiden  modesty,  and  answerod 
only — by  listening. 

The  young  man  was  In  a  state  of  temporary 
insanity ;  at  least,  if  one  might  believe  his  words. 
Lke  all  love,  a,  he  professed  to  have  skill  in 
physiognomy.    Bo  asked  no  information  about 
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Florence,  did  not  eare  who  she  was  or  where  she 
oame  from  ;  all  he  wanted  fco  know  was,  whether 
■he  was  free.  He  spoke  eloqaentlj  and  with 
•ufBcient  respect.  The  young  girl  more  than 
onoe  felt  her  heart  melt;  and  it  was  a  great 
exertion  for  her  at  length  to  reply,  that  her 
mother  was  away,  and  that  she  oould  not  listen 
to  another  word  without  her  knowledge  and  sanc- 
tion. 

She  did  listen,  howeyer,  for  he  went  on  talk- 
ing interminably.    According  to  his  aceonnt,  he 
was  an  artist  who  had  studied  many  yean  at 
Borne ;  but  he  did  not  say  whether  he  was  of 
English  origin  or  not,  and,  of  course,  Florence 
oo«ld  not  ask  the  question.    This  would  hsTe 
boeii  to  arow  a  stronger  interest  in  him  than 
consisted  with  her  ylews.    We  shoold  hare  Hked 
her  better,  perhaps,  had  she  be6n  more  frank 
aad  artless.    Tet,  after  all,  her  conduct  was  not 
at  this  time  an  image  of  her  character,  but  arose 
from  a  struggle  between  her  own  simplicity  and 
her  recollection  of  her  mother^s  warnings. 
•     It  is  needless  to  say  that,  after  many  hesitations 
she  now  invariably  went  every  day  to  her  accus- 
tomed seat.     This  might  be   interpreted  into 
giving  a  rendesvous ;  but  she  had  a  prescriptive 
right  to  the  place,  and  why  should  she  be  driven 
from  it  by  an  Intrusive,  impertinent  stranger  t— 
Impertinent  1     Nay,  not  so;  nothing  could  be 
more  reserved  and  respectful  then  his  demeanor, 
and  if  he  was  really  in  earnest,  and  if  he  turned 
oot  to  be  a  respectable  man,  why — ^perhaps  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  duty  in  her  not  to  repulse  Us 
advances.     Matrimony  was   indeed,  they  had 


important  than  even  she  imagined ;  for  we  wiU 
not  undertake  to  say,  despite  Mr.  Angelo^s  lofty 
sentiments,  that  his  faith  was  as  strong  as  he  pro* 
fessed.    Might  he  not  have  wished  to  test  the 
virtue  of  thU  beautiful  girl,  whom  he  had  found, 
as  it  were,  by  the  wayside  f    Men  of  the  world 
are  not  averse  to  these  trials;  and  if  their  unfor- 
tunate victim  fall,  they  go  away  on  the  voyage  of 
life,  leaving  her  to  repent  in  tears,  and  hugging 
themselves  with  the  idea  that  they  have  not  been 
**  Uken  in."    They  foiget  that  the  most  fervent 
Christian  does  not  venture  to  ask  for  strength  to 
resist  temptation,  but  only  to  keep  from  It ;  tnd 
that  every  one  of  us  perhaps  would  be  caught,  if 
the  Evil  Angler  knew  what  bait  to  pol  on  his 
hook. 

Florence  had  Just  placed  her  hand  on  the  latch 
of  the  door,  when  she  saw  a  figure  come  out 
from  a  deep  mass  of  shadow  close  by,  and  softly 
approach  her.  It  was  Angelo.  She  screamed  but 
so  slightly  that  even  he  scarcely  heard.  **  Do  not 
be  alarmed,  Miss  May,**  he  said ;  **  I  came  here 
to  meet  you  as  you  entered.  I  eovAd  not  have 
slept  to-night  without  asking  yout  forgiveness 
for  the  rude  manner  in  which  I  left  you,  and  lor 
my  unauthorised  accusations.  Do  say  that  you 
are  no  longer  angry.** 

•*  Of  course — of  course  ;  I  have  no  right  to  be 
angry.  But,  for  Heaven*s  sake,  sir»  retire;  I 
must  not  be  seen  by  the  neighbors  talking  to  a 
stranger  at  this  hour.** 

**  There  Is  no  one  In  the  street,  and  I  will 
not  detidn  you  but  a  minute.  Cannot  you  find 
in  your  heart  to  give  me  one  word  of  hope,  one 


told  her,  an  awful  responsibility ;  but  1^  by  un- 1  look  of  encouragement  ?    I  am  iMwUdered,  mad- 
dened by  your  cold  iodiflrerence." 

**  Ton  have  no  right,  Mr.  Angelo,  to  call  me 
cold  Or  uidiiferent ;  I  have  blamed  myself  for  my 
too  great  simplicity.  My  mother  will  be  back  to- 
morrow ;  I  will  tell  her  what  has  happened;  and 

—and But  I  must  go  fai.'* 

**This  gives  me  hope,**  cried  he;  ^IaakB» 
more.    Florence— dear  Florence  l** 

He  took  her  hand,  and  kissed  it  over  and  over 
agun,  although  she  almost  struggled  to  gel  U 
away.  The  strong  passion  of  that  man  Mcmed 
to  pass  through  her  tike  an  electric  shock ;  and 
wonderful  emotions  came  trooping  to  her  heart. 
Suddenly,  however,  she  broke  away,  and,  as  if 
fearing  her  own  weakness,  glided  Into  the  bouse 
without  a  word,  and  locked,  and  bolted,  and 
bwred  the  door  in  a  manner  so  desperately  ener- 
getic, that  even  Angelo,  who  stood  foolishly  on 
the  oot^de,  c6uld  not  help  smiling. 

*«  She  will  come  to  the  meadow  to-morrow," 
said  he,  rather  contemptuously,  as  If  sarprised 
and  annoyed  at  his  own  success  that  evening. 

But  Florence  did  not  come.  With  the  faituitive 
perception  with  which  modesty  supplies  woman, 
she  felt  that  the  stranger  had  pushed  his  expeil* 
ments  on  her  character  too  far.  The  follovi^g 
day  was  spent  at  home  in  indignant  self-examina- 
tion. What  had  she  done  to  provoke  thai 
freedom,  and  authorise  what  seemed  something 
like  insult  f  Concious  of  innocence,  she  prondly 
answered :  **  Nothing.**  But,  ah  1  Florence,  were 
not  those  tacit  rendezvous  a  fault? 

Mrs.  May  arrived  In  the  eveniLg  with  a  wholo 
budget  of  news  and  complaints.  Small  was  tbe 
meroy  by  her  vouchsafed  to  the  modem  Babylon : 


dergoing  it,  she  could  raise  her  mother  to  a  more 
comfort  ible  position,  would  it  not  be  her  duty  to 
make  the  sacrifice  ? 

Matters  went  on  in  this  way  for  several  days, 
and  Florence  began  to  wait  impatlentiy  Ibr  the 
arrival  of  her  mother,  to  whom  she  might  relate 
all  that  had  passed.    Angelo  accustomed,  per- 
haps, to  more  easy  conquests,  was  irritated  by 
her  cold  caution,  not  knowing  that  her*s  was  the 
hypocrisy  of  duly.    He  once  even  went  so  far  as 
to  say,  that  he  blamed  himself  for  wastmg  time 
with  a  caknUting  village  coquette,  and,  rishig, 
departed  with  a  formal  salute.    Florence*s  bosom 
heaved  with  emotion,  tears  started  to  her  eye 
her  lips  trembled,  and  she  was  on  the  point  of 
perilling  all  her  prospects  by  calling  him  back. 
But  by  a  prodigious  effort  of  will,  she  restrained 
herselL  and  kept  her  eyes  firmly  fixed  on  the 
ground  until  the  sound  of  hli  steps  had  died 
ftvay. 

^  No,**  said  she  rising, "  I  am  not  to  be  so  lightly 
won.  These  days  have  given  me  experience.— 
He  is  certainly  captivating  In  manners,  but  some- 
times I  think  that  one  moment  of  weakness  on 

my  part** And  she  thought  of  the  fate  of 

Lucy  Lightfoot,  who  had  been  left  to  wear  the 
willow,  alter  saying  **  Tes**  too  soon. 

In  the  afternoon,  a  letter  cameannouncuig  her 
motber*s  arrival  for  that  very  day ;  and  it  was  in 
the  excitement  that  followed  this  little  misunder- 
standing thai  she  waited  for  the  arrival  of  the 
coach.  She  wanted  an  adviser  sadly.  Should 
she,  after  what  had  passed,  return  next  day  to 
the  meadow,  or  should  she  remain  at  home  in 
meUncholy  loneliness?    The  question  was  more 
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ft 'to  of  thieves  was  nothing  to  it.  The  **  6ome* 
thing  to  her  advantage  "  was  a  proposal  to  invest 
her  money  in  a  concern  that  would  return  fifty 
per  cent.  She  had  expressed  herself  "much 
ohiiged  **  to  her  correspondent ;  adding,  howcTer, 
that  **  some  people  would  consider  him  a  swindler, 
hideed  she  supposed  he  was.  Perliaps  he  would 
otject  to  pay  the  expense  he  had  put  her  to.  Of 
eoone.  Dishonest  persons  were  never  inalined 
to  pay.  She  wished  him  good-morning,  and 
hoped  ho  would  repent  bemre  he  arrived  at 
Boamy  Bay.**  Having  detailed  these  and  many 
other  brave  things  which  she  recollected  to  have 
ivd,  good  Mrs.  May  began  to  pay  attention  to 
her  tea,  and  allowed  Florence  to  relate  all  that 
$k$  had  said,  done,  thought,  and  felt  daring  the 
tine  of  her  mother's  absence. 

**  Bless  me  P  exclaimed  Mrs.  May  at  length, 
setting  down  her  tea-cup,  "  I  do  not  wonder  the 
house  looks  rather  untidy.  Tou  have  been  doing 
nothing  else  but  making  love  ever  since  my  back 
was  turned.  There^s  proper  conduct  for  a 
derffyman^s  daughter!** 

Florence  expressed  her  regret  as  well  as  she 
eoald.  and  in  trying  to  excuse  herself,  was  com- 
f&M  to  dilate  considerably  on  the  fine  qualities 
of  Mr.  Angelo.  Let  it  be  admitted  that  she 
OTppressed  all  alloaion  to  the  last  interview. 

**  Well,  child,*'  quoth  Mrs.  May,  after  listening 
to  what  by  degrees  warmed  into  a  glowing 
panegyrio — "  I  think  this  is  all  nonsense ;  but 
^oa  know  I  have  always  promised  never  to 
interfere  with  any  sincere  attachment  yOo  may 
form.  Are  you  quite  sure  this  gentleman  is  not 
merely  making  a  pastime  of  your* 

Florence  turned  away  her  head,  and  her 
mother  went  on.  **  I  shall  make  some  inquiries 
into  his  poeition  and  prospects,  and  character  of 
course.  If  all  turn  out  to  be  satisfactory— tse 
thall  see;  but  I  confess  to  having  a  prejudice 
igainsi  foreigners.** 

It  wa0  no  easy  matter  for  Mrs.  May  to  gdn  the 
iniormation  she  required.  The  whole  village,  ft 
is  tmoy  was  up  in  arms  about  the  young  stranger 
who  had  arrived  at  Melvyn  Park,  and  who,  as 
every  one  knew,  had  long  ago  been  betrothed  to 
MiiB  Florence ;  but  nobody  could  say  one  word 
on  the  subject  that  was  not  surmise.  Poor  Mrs. 
May  was  highly  indignant  when  she  learned  that 
aO  those  Tisit"  to  the  meadows  had  been  watched 
and  commented  on  by  every  gossip,  that  is  to 
lay,  OTery  woman  in  the  place,  and  returned 
home  to  scold  her  daughter,  and  pronounce  the 
mystery  unfathomable. 

**  Toa  must,**  said  she,  **  forget  this  person, 
«ko  ewidentiy  has  no  serious  intentions.** 

**  I  will  try,**  raplied  her  daughter  with  an  arch 
kick ;  *'  bttt  there  he  is  coming  down  the  street 
(owardk*  our  house.'* 

The  stranger  had  heard  of  Mrs.  May's  return, 
and  was  hastening  to  beg  permission  to  renew 
the  inter  views,  the  interruption  of  which  had 
taught  him  how  deeply  he  was  moved.  The 
elder  lady  received  him  with  formal  politeness, 
as  a  distinguished  foreigner,  while  Florence 
endeaTored  to  keep  her  eyes  to  the  ground.  Mr. 
Angelo  found  it  necessary  to  break  the  ice  by 
declaring,  that  he  was  no  Italian,  but  an  English- 
man by  origin  though  not  by  birth. 
**  Jfy  nansi"  he  ftdd,  "  is  Angelo  Melvyn,  and 


I  am  now  the  owner  ot  Melvyn  Park.  Sorrowtul 
circumstances,  you  will  perhaps  have  heard  by 
tradiUon,  induced  my  fatlier  to  go  abroad  manry 
years  ago.  When  I  became  the  head  of  the 
family,  I  naturally  felt  a  dceire  to  beiiold  the 
mansion  of  my  ancestors,  which  was  not  invested 
to  me  personally  without  roeUncholy  associations. 
It  was  my  fancy  to  explore  the  neighborhood 
without  making  myself  known.  I  met  your 
daughter ;  and — may  I  hope  that  she  has  related 
to  you  all  I  have  ventured  to  say  of  my  feelings 
towards  her  ?" 

This  explanation  **•  made  all  things  straij^ht,* 
as  Mrs.  May  afterwards  said.  Angelo  might 
have  told  b  good  deal  more;  for  example,  that  ^ 
his  heart  was  only  just  recovering  from  the  pain 
of  a  bitter  disappointment,  when  the  lovely  forin 
of  Florence  appeared  to  console  and  indenudfy 
him.  But  few  words  in  these  matters  are 
wisdom ;  and  there  is  always  time  to  be  con- 
fidential. Within  a  month  from  that  period, 
every  one  had  heard  that  Mr.  Angelo  Melvyu  was 
about  to  be  married  to  Miss  Florence  May,  wi{b 
whom  those  who  had  learned  their  gsograplq^ 
and  were  not  conversant  with  the  facts,  insisted  < 
he  had  fallen  in  love  in  Tuscany.  **  In  those 
southern  climes,"  said  Miss  Wiggins  to  Miss 
Higgins,  **  it  is  the  custom  for  cities  to  stand 
godStthers  to  children."  The  wedding  took  place 
in  due  season ;  and  it  is  to  l>e  supposed  tihat  ft 
turned  out  a  happy  one,  lor  the  last  news  ire 
have  beard  ol  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melvyn  wss,  that 
they  have  been  seen  walking  along  the  meadows 
near  the  willow-stream,  whilst  two  bright^yed 
children — one  named  Angelo,  and  the  other 
Florence — were  running  to  and  fro,  gathering 
daisies  and  butter-cups,  to  make  wteathsand 
nosegays  withal. 

EzTBim  PHiLAMTBRorr. — A  Teetotaller '  hsi 
started  in  a  whaler  with  the  phiUmthropic  objeol 
of  seeing  whether  he  cannot  convert  the  Bottle- 
nose  whales  to  temperance,  and  induce  them  to 
turn  away  from  the  Bottle. 

A  Thino  Nitxb  Skin.— a  man  does  notgriere 
so  much  over  the  loss  of  his  hair.  He  will  even 
dispense  with  the  services  of  a  wig,  but  you  nev* 
saw  a  woman  yet  appear  in  society  with  a  bali 
headlll 

OuTSiDi  pHiLosopfiiT. — ^A  good  name  for  a 
brilliant  superficial  Philosopher— one  who  merely 
touches  on  the  surfiice  of  things— would  be  "  Sleo- 
tro-Plato." 

DicLiCACT  AKD  RsrurxMiNt. — At  the  Missel 
Sobbyn's  Select  Establishment  for  young  ladies^ 
tuition  is  provided  in  arithmetic  in  all  its  branches 
— except  vulgar  fractions. 

A  BooTLKSs  JoKX. — ^Thc  ready-made  shoe- 
shops  only  keep  one  sise,  for  each  shoe  is  a  loot 
long. 

Hiins  OH  yjLCBnHO. — A  steam  yacht  win  be 
found  more  economical  to  keep  than  any  other, 
as  it  admits  of  the  screw  principle. 

Advice  to  farmers.  Feed  your  poultry  well^ 
and  you  will  insure  full  crops. 

Earthenware  at  sea.  In  tiie  stormy  oossn 
every  vessel  is  a  pitcher. 
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Sinin,  ftrain,  the  etger  eye, 

To  Ooean^s  western  Terge,  which  boiinda  the 

tight 
From  teea^  far  spread,  where  day  with  sOent 

night 

Bcjobs  eternity. 

ffs  Tain ;  no  sail  appears. 
Bearing  on  gladsome  wing  the  long-lost  hrare 
To  loTe*s  fond  gaae ;  'tis  but  some  rendess  wsto 
Which  there  its  white  crest  rears. 

While  in  the  long  left  home. 
The  mother^  wife,  and  children  anxious  wait, 
Oft  sm  othe  the  fireside  chair,  olt  stir  the  grate, 
As  JU  at  last  were  come. 

No  I  Winter  mariced  that  crew 
Of  Britons  bold  brare  his  resistless  reign, 
And  finom  his  throne  he  snmmoned  all  his  train ; 
Bich  forth  his  weapon  drew. 

Prepared,  he  bade  them  stand, 
Unbar  the  gates  of  Night,  and  to  the  hall 
Where  cold  eternal  kills,  lead  one  and  all 
That  doomed  yet  daontless  band. 

Boomed,  bot  without  decay. 

They  pass  through  Death,  yet  neyer  reach  the 

tomb. 
ImperishaYily  fixed,  they  wait  the  doom 

Of  their  stiU  lifelike  clay. 

The  seasons  come  and  go ; 

Like  £^pt*B  kings  embahned,  they're  resting 

there, 
Skch  in  his  loe»hewn  sepulchre, 

And  pymmid  of  snow. 

Tet  Ocean  tolls  their  knell, 
9Vom  shore  to  shore  the  solemn  peel  ascends, 
And  with  its  Yoice  of  many  waters  blends 
Their  dirge  funereal. 

And  the  winds  wait  for  them, 
Vor  many  a  breese  which  lores  the  seamen  braTC, 
By  shelly  beach,  or  in  Its  choir-like  care. 
Now  sings  their  requiem. 

The  secret  of  their  fate 

Shall,  when  the  sea  gires  up  Its  dead,  be  shewn, 
And  Qod  for  judxment  by  his  great  White  Throne 
The  worid  shall  congregate. 


>•♦  •» 


Lore  is  the  fint  iufiuence  by  which  the  sonl  is 
nised  to  a  higher  life. 

Jealousy  b  the  greatest  of  misfortanes,  and 
«Eol(«s  the  least  pity. 


HOW  DOCTOR  BOWLES  EXEPS  HIS 
BROUGHAM. 

I  HATB  no  doabt  that  people  yery  often  ait 
exactly  the  rererse  of  what  nature  meant 
them  for,  and  that  many  a  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  would  have  juggled  with  kniTeSi 
and  collected  a  mild,  bot  hard*eamed  com- 
petence by  the  balancing  of  donkeys,  boya, 
and  pewter  pkitcs,  while  ma^y  an  itinerant 
acrobat  would  have  ahone  with  grace  as  **  the 
first  dancer  of  his  time.**  only  ctrcttrostmnces 
willed  it  otherwise.  1  am  no  lefts  certain  that 
certain  of  our  youth  prepare  themselves  for 
the  profession  which  is  to  give  the  stamp  and 
character  to  their  whole  futui  e  lives,  by  doing 
everything  that  is  out  of  character  therewith, 
and  by,  in  short,  labouring  to  prove  that 
nature  never  intended  them  to  do  anythuig 
serious  or  uselul  to  themselves  or  other  people. 

H)  ye,  whose  arms  and  legs  are  going  to  be 
cut  off  to  stay  the  progress  of  some  matignant| 
yet  gradual  and  treacherous  mortification. 
0  ye  still  more  unhappy  mortals,  who  **  have 
nerves,**  and  who  are  living  a  life  itf  aother, 
galvanic  bands  and  camphor  mixture,  who  are 
condemned  to  early  mornings  of  shower  bath 
and  frictijn,  and  who  fiunt  at  the  thought  of 
a  **  bloattr  **  for  supper,  little  do  ye  know  how 
young  Doctor  Bowles,  who  now  drives  a 
flourishing  practice  and  a  Brougham,  little 
think  ye  bow  he  lived  5K^hen  he  was  gradually 
— fty»  very  gradually,— acau<ring  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  knowledge  which  now  ties  up 
the  handle  of  your  door,  and  condemns  yon 
to  homoeopathic  cocoa  and  arrow-root  I 

Let  us  chat  over  a  few  of  the  practices  of 
these  building  sons  of  ^sculapius,  as  we  find 
them  in  large  towns,  and  let  us  wonder  how 
they  sober  into  the  steady  practitioners,  with 
whom  we  can  trust  the  life  of  a  wife  or  child, 
who  are  so  often  the  go-betweens  of  life  and 
death. 

The  medical  student,  perhaps,  has  just  left 
a  second-rate  school  (of  course,  we  are  not 
speaking  of  graduates  in  medicine  who  have 
gone  through  a  regular  univerraty  career,) 
and  have  imbibed  as  much  of  OSmtir*s  6hai- 
fnentaria  and  as  little  of  Xenpphon  as  boys 
usually  da  His  Greek  is  decidedly  not  of 
the  quality  requisite  for  the  perusal  of  ffipp^ 
eratst,  and  we  fear  that  even  Oelnu  will  require 
a  severe  '*  grind.**  He  write«  a  good  hand, 
has  not  a  particular  passion  for  riding,  bot 
is  of  generally  precocious  habits,  and  smokss 
on  the  sly. 

A  year  or  two  passes  on.  Papa  and  raamms 
are  dreadfully  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  him^ 
for  money  does  not  abound  in  the  Bowles 
family,  and  daughtere  do. 

It  is  an  anxious  period.  Mr.  ^'Jem**  Dol* 
drum  (for  siKh  is  his  familiar  mfuhriqvsi^  and 
we  believe  it  will  stick  ^o  him  through  life, 
if  he  Mhauld  survive  the  publication  of  this 
jMperJ  is  just  of  that  age  when  %  tailed  ooal 
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or  mrtout  becomes  a  part  of  human  nature, 
and  when  young  men  generally  commence 
nlmr.f^  them8eWe»',  and  annoying  their  pirent^ 
to  their  hearts'  content    lie  has  imb.bed  a 
strong  partiality  for  theatres,  which  his  indul 
gent  mamma  thinks  an  enormity,  and  then 
gives  him  the  money  to  go  with.    He  has 
been  in  love  six  times,  and  has  **  harrowed 
the  feelings"  of  a  most  re.«i>ectable  baker's 
daughter  at  the  comer  of  the  street,  leaving 
the  feelings  of  the  baker  and  hU  wifu  in  a 
BimiUrly  agricultural  condition.    Ho  is  an 
adept  at  conj urine,  tricks  on  cards,  and  comic 
songs;  and  has  initiated  two  jurenile  brothers 
into  tfount  Vesuviubes^  till  one  of  them  abso 
lately  cried,  because  he  was  not  allowed  to 
ezcluinge   some    "Dutch  drops"  for  gun- 
powder.   Moreover,  he  talks  slang,  ano  his 
&ther,  who  is  a  mild,  benevolent  sort  of  per- 
sonage, does  not  like  to  ask  him  what  he 
means,  for  fear  of  manifesting  his  own  deflci- 
enciea 

*' Jem"  mvst  go  away,  and  mtut  begin  to 
"do  for  himself."  Such  is  Mrs.  Bowles'  reflec- 
tion as  she  rises  in  the  morning,  as  she  makes 
indefinite  dumplings  (quite  enough  to  account 
for  the  sleeky,  tiat  countenances  of  the  Bowie's 
&mOy,)  as  she  sips  that  one  "suspicion"  of 
gin-and-water,  and   as    she    com|;06es  her- 
self on  her  pillow.    Mr.  Bowles  is  rather  a 
'*  lev  things-alone  Sort  of  person.*'    He  never 
bterfcred  property  in  anything  domestic,  and 
when  he  did,  it  was  almost  sure  to  prove  a 
bilure.    If  he  scoldi^d  the  servants,  he  gene- 
rally nude  choice  of  the  wrong  one,  and  let 
the  real  offender  escape.    If  he  inspected 
acoountM,  he  generally  found  out  that  some- 
body had  been  paid  three-halfpence-farthing 
less  than  their  due,  but  never  complained 
when  there  was  a  mysterious  leg  of  mutton 
or  parcel  of  "  Palmer's  patent,"  for  which  no 
one  could  account,  hut  the  tradesman  who 
faitroduced  it  into  his  bill.    Accordingly,  he 
did  not  give  himself  much  anxiety,  especially 
M  he  heard  that  *'  nothing  was  to  be  done 
without  money." 

It  is  our  t>elief  that  the  medical  profession 
is  entirely  supported  by  maiden  "aunts." 
Tbef  not  only  take  an  immense  deal  of 
meoicine,  and  are  of  nervous  habits,  but  they 
often  help  the  young  practitioner  liherahy  at 
h»  outset  in  life.  Mr.  '*  Jem  "  Bowles  was 
destined  to  experience  the  truth  of  this  obser 
vation,  for  one  morning  there  came  a  very 
Itrge  letter,  with  very  large  black  edges,  and 
a  very  large  black  seal,  and  then  several 
people  went  to  and  fro  in  and  from  the  direc- 
tion of  DoetonC  Commons,  and  **  Jem  "  soon 
found  himself  in  possession  of  something 
Done  than  £2,000. 

**Iknow  what  Til  tike  to,"  observed  he, 

tfter  a  lengthy  discusj^ion  one  evening  on  his 

foture  prospects,  "TU  be  a  Sawbones.    It's 

wch  fun." 

This  ought  hare  been  thought  a  somowhat 


light  view  for  so  solemn  a  profession,  but  the 
medical  views  of  Mr.  Bowles  junior  on  the 
.subjert,  had  been  chiefly  derived  from  bar* 
nionic  meetings,  the  pit  of  the  Adelphi  Theatre 
and  similar  localities.  Hence  he  had  been, 
h*ke  many  other  young  men,  tauglit  to  look 
rather  at  the  recreative  than  the  scientific  part 
of  the  profession. 

Behold  him,  therefore,  ensconced  in  a  private 
lodging  near  Gower  street :  Bermondsey  was, 
fortunately,  in  his  opinion,  too  far  off  to  allow 
of  him  coming  home  with  any  comfort. 

I  cannot  say  much  for  the  room.  The 
furniture  looks  as  if  the  propria  tor  was  in  the 
habit  of  throwing  it  out  of  the  topmost 
window  and  fetching  it  up  again,  by  war  of 
warming  himself  after  the  manner  of  the 
immortal  'Mog"  in  Joe  Miller.  There  is  a 
faint  odour,  as  if  the  whole  room  had  been 
washine  itself  in  tobacco  juice,  but  some 
white  dust  upon  the  rather  ereasy-looking 
table-doth,  and  three  or  four  olack  looking 
'*  short-clays "  point  to  another  solution  of 
the  difSculty. 

There  has  evidently  been  a  party.  There  Is 
the  bone  of  what  was  once  a  piece  of  bee^ 
and  there  are  oyster-shells  enough  for  a  poor 
neighbourhood,  or  to  serve  as  stock  in  trade 
for  that  day  which  is  cmnhatically  marked  as 
to  be  "  rtmemoered  "  in  the  street-calendar. 
There  is  a  window  broken,  nnd  there  are 
indications  of  three  chairs  having  been  turned 
into  an  extemporaneous  bedstead.  And  if  we 
open  that  wains6ot-door,  we  shall  find  that 
^STulapius,  i.e,  Jem,  has  been  having  soda- 
water,  and  that  Jack  Bones  (who  '*  passed  " 
only  yesterday)  is  trying  vigorously  to  wash 
away  the  headache  consequent  on  celebrating 
that  event  But  sponge,  sponge,  sponge, — 
"  all  great  Neptune  s  ocean  "  is  in  vain ;  and 
he  must  even  wait  till  it  has  punished  him  for 
a  proper  period. 

Jack  Bones  and  **  Jem "  live  in  the  same 
house,  and  cultivate  the  same  studies;  i,&, 
beer  at  various  hours,  fVom  eight  a.m.  to  six 
a.m.;  tobacco  ditto;  theatres,  oysters,  and 
other  matters,  varied  by  an  occasional  dip 
into  Gregory  and  Carpenter,  and  relieved  bv 
a  visit  to  the  dissecting-room,  or  an  hour's 
yawning  at  the  lecture.  Will  either  of  them 
practice  ?    Of  course  they  will. 

It  is  surprising  how  fast  a  yoing  man 
may  live,  and  yet  pass  his  examinat:on.  The 
fact  is  creditable  to  the  faculty ;  and  it  is  to 
toe  honour  of  the  authorities,  that  examina- 
tions are  being  made  far  more  strict  than 
hitherto,  and  that  better  fi^elings  are  diffusing 
themselves  among  the  students  themselves. 
When  Friar  Bacon  first,  in  fear  and  trembling 
(for  Lbo  study  was  'i  dangerous  and  a  forbidden 
one)  ventured  to  dissect  the  human  frame, 
how  different  must  have  been  hh  feelings 
from  the  coarse  ribaldiy,  the  irreverent  treat- 
ment which  the  "  stiff  un  "  (as  it  is  coll  >quially 
designated   by   medical   students)    of   our 
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modern  hospital- rooms  so  ofUn  experiences  t 
Gftn  any  respect  or  high  feeling  for  the  living 
creature  result  from  so  barbarian  «  contempt 
for  the  lifelcsti  remains? 

But  we  are  forgetiiog  our  **  budding  ^scu- 
lapiua" 

He  has  not  wasted  a  great  deal  of  money. 
Sooth  to  say,  the  luxuries  of  medical  students 
•re  less  exuensive  than  those  of  Alma  Mater, 
.  and  a  genuine  love  of  beer  begets  a  whole- 
some and  most  tinancially  beneficial  dislike 
for  more  cxpensfve  potations,  and  we  cannot 
accuse  the  same  gentleman  of  ultra  extrava- 
gaaee  in  costume.  They  live  a  curious  life, 
alternating  between  quiet,  middle-olass,  safe 
society,  and  the  very  ruck  of  London  or 
Sheffield  (as  the  case  may  be.) 

Mr.  Bowles  (for,  ^omehow  or  other,  as  the 
flnal  examination  draws  nigh,  be  has  assumed 
an  appearance,  including  a  pair  of  spectacles, 
which  it  would  be  sheer  indecorum  to  associ- 
ate with  any  animal  bearing  the  90ubriquet 
mf  "Jem,**  Jvr.  Bowles,  we  repeat,  has  been 
reading.  He  is  not  a  fool  by  nature,  rather 
the  reverse ;  but  whether  he  might  not  have 
•been  a  sounder  scholar  and  a  safer  man  to 
trust  with  other  peopte*s  lives,  had  he  hus- 
banded his  own  rather  better,  is  a  question 
Ibr  his  own  conscience  to  decide. 

Tears,  and  years,  and  years  roll  on,  and  I  am 

passine  through Square,  not  a  thousand 

miles  nrom  Gower  street,  and  looking  very 
much  as  it  used  to  look..  Old  ideas  come 
across  my  mind,  and  every  door  knocker 
seems  to  have  its  suggestion.  What  is  this  ? 
No.  It  cannot  be.  xhis  tip-top  three-win- 
dows-on-a-floor  house,  with  the  gigantic  street 
door  with  the  window  on  each  side.  What  I 
▼es !  are  my  eyes  indistinct,  or  has  some  imp 
been  playing  tricks  with  the  brass  plate  ?  No. 
It  is  clear  as  crystal — "  Dr.  James  Bowles.** 
My  fingers  are  on  the  knocker,  and  we  are 
shaking  hands,  and  in  a  minute  we  are  asking 
each  other  more  questions  thui  the  other  can 
answer. 

Everything  is  very  professional  There  is 
ft  skull  with  a  doable  set  of  teeth,  (the  jav 
being  bid  bare  to  disclose  them,)  a  letter 
announcing  ihe  anniversary  dinner  of  the 
Royal  Orthocranic  and  Antiscolopendral  So- 
ciety, requesting  the  honour  of  Dr.  Bowles* 
company,  lying,  quite  by  accident,  on  the 
consultation  bureau.  Toere  is  a  collection  of 
test  tubes,  an  electrifying  machine  (by  the 
way,  Bowles  has  taken  up  magnetism,  among 
the  numerous  other  iami  he  professes,)  a 
French  work  on  the  nerves  half  open  (by  the 
way,)  I  never  knew  thit  Bowles  could  read 
that  language,)  a  bust  of  Liebig  (there  is  a  still 
larger  bust  of  Bowles  Mmself,  I  suppose 
presented  by  some  grateful  patient,  on  the 
side-board  in  the  dining-room,)  and  abundance 
of  books.  There  is  an  undoubted  "buttons.** 
and  ft  most  presentable  footman,  and,  ftlto* 


gether,  our  iBseukpiuB  seems  doing  preMy 
well. 

And  so  he  may,  for  a  certain  part  of  Ike 
world — for  those  who  cure  their  diseases  bj 
a  sight  of  the  Brougham  at  the  door;  w 
those  who  measure  the  size  of  a  nan's  fanfe 
by  the  dimensions  of  his  house  front  But  I 
wish  well  to  "  Jem  **  Bowles — and  I  keep  117- 
self  and  my  family  to  our  quiet  little  smgMft, 
who  took  few  degrees,  and  had  seen  and  read 
more  when  he  was  two-and-twenty  than  boriy 
middle-aged  **  Jem'*  ever  will,  live  to  what 
age  he  may. 
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**  Will  after  all,"  I  exclaimed,  *'  there  are  fet 
things  so  comfortable  as  snug  quarters  hi  a  good 
ion  ;*'  and,  so  aaying,  I  drew  up  my  chair  a  fiwt 
or  so  nearer  the  fire,  and  manifested  the  exabo^ 
anoe  of  my  satisfaetioa  and  soundness  of  the 
poker  by  reducing  a  snperincambent  auas  of  tka 
beet  Walls-end  to  minate  fragments.    A  ride  sf 
some  eighty  miles  outside  the  mail  in  a  bithg 
November  day  had  thrown  me  into  that  state  ef 
delicioaB  languor,  which  disposes  one  to  regvd 
anything  in  the  best  light,  and  I  had  ahaiidnnad 
myself  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  pleasurable,  sate 
as  it  was  to  be  obtained  in  the  best  paiiev  ef 
the  head  inn  in  the  provincial  town  of  Nibbfiag- 
ton.    A  neat  repast  had  feasted  me  *'  light  and 
choice,*'  and  a  second  tambler  of  brandy  and 
water,  **  warm  with,**  stood  exhaling  its  frafnuet 
at  my  elbow.    The  fire  was  in  fine  splrita^  mi 
went  laughing  and  craoking  merrily  up  thecU^ 
ney :  it  took  part  In  the  latisfiicttoii  it  allbrded— 
we  were  sworn  fiiends. 

«' What  a  glorious  thing  it  is,"  I  muttetod  it 
myself^  as  I  rested  my  he^  upon  the  fender,  sad 
stretched  myself  backwards  into  my  chdr,* 
"  what  a  glorious  thing  it  is  this  taking  one's  esse 
in  one*8  inn  I  It  hath  a  relish  almost  too  fine  for 
earth— it  smacks  of  Elysium !  Touhave  cheated 
fate  for  once,  given  business  the  go-by,  and  M 
the  anxiedes  that  dog  your  footsteps  daily,  intbe 
luroh.  Here  you  are  ^yourself  alone,*-— noie  ts 
thwart,  to  fret,  to  frown  upon  you, — with  a  lew 
sovereigns  iu  your  pocket,  you  are  yourself  a  king. 
How  respectful  is  mine  host  f — be  is  your  chai^ 
ceUor,  and  holds  yoa  tenderly  in  his  keying,  as 
royal  consciences  are  kept.  The  waiicss^  hew 
obsequious! — Mike  angels,  ever  eaget^^yed,*— 
these  be  your  ministers,  watchful  to  do  your  w2l 
all  the  more  that  the  prospect  of  the  ffratuUff  to 
be  secured  thereby  is  ever  vividly  present  to  their 
imagination.  The  chambermaids,  your  aaaiite  otf 
honour,  and  honoured  as  sudds,— lighting  job  to 
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dnuns  of  lore  and  bliss,  like  second  Heroe,  with 
warming-pan  and  bed-room  candlestick  of  brass. 
Tour  bed— but,  ecod  I  I  never  thought  of  that,** 
-HUid  I  started  up  and  tugged  the  bell  in  consid- 
erable trepidation. 

tfy  call  was  answered  by  the  appearance  of  one 
of  thoae  smirking  aninial8,tbat  go  about  inns  with 
tovels  over  their  left  arms. 

"  Hare  jou  secured  a  bed  for  me  f" 

"  Tezsir.**  I  resoWed  the  dog  should  have  an 
additiooal  half-crown  for  his  attention.  "  Sorrj, 
lir,  could  not  let  yon  have  a  room  to  yourself, 
sir.** 

"Sh,  what  !**  I  exclaimed,  and  my  contempla- 
ted generosity  sunk  at  once  below  sero. 

**  Single  bedrooms  all  engaged,  sir.*' 

"ThedevUl" 

**Te2zir,— full  of  lawyers,  sir.  Asuzes  this 
week— crowded — not  a  comer  to  cram  a  cat  in.** 

**  And  where  am  I  to  be  stowed  away  pray  ?** 

**  Excellent  apartment,  sir— third  story  behind 
—two  capital  beds,  well-aJred.  Other  ginTm*n 
Tery  quiet,  sir." 

"*  Who  or  what  is  he?" 

'*DoD*t  know  sir.  Game  here  a  week  ago,  sir 
—breakfast  at  ten  minutes  to  eight  precisely — 
cop  of  coffee,  sir,  and  a  half  a  roll— -goes  out,  and 
comes  home  at  eleven  every  night  Mute  as  a 
moose  tried  myself  to  draw  him  oat — wouldn^t 
work,  nr.  Strange  man,  sir — ^neither  speaks  nor 
eat»— how  he  lives,  canH  tell— what  he  does, 
ditto— where  he  goes,  a  mystery  as  dark  as  Om- 
mbu$,  sir." 

"  Hum !     Queer  fish,  seemingly." 

**Tessir,  singular  man,  sir — indeed  I  may  say, 
4  very  singular  man,  dr.  Seems  Ui  rather  low 
spirits,  sir. — Any  more  brandy  and  water,  sir  f" 

I  ordered  a  fresh  supply  of  this  terrestrial  nec- 
tar, and  flung  myself  hito  my  ohair  with  the  air 
of  a  nan  who  feels  himself  a  victim  to  mitoward 
destiny. 

That  this  should  have  happened  to  me,  of  all 
men  in  the  world! — ^to  me,  who  never  could  tol- 
erate bedfellows  in  my  life!— slept  with  locked 
door  and  window  fikst  and  not  a  soul  within  half 
a  dosen  roonas  of  me— roe,  whose  chief  motive 
for  remaining  single — my  Marion  was  certainly  a 
very,  Mrjf  charming  creature  I — I  do  half  incline 
to  believe,  was  the  horror  of  having  my  habit  of 
loneliness  Invaded  1  Possibly  the  wretch  snores. 
Oh,  horrible  I  most  horrible !  Well  if  I  do  stran- 
gle him,  no  enlightened  Jury  eon  bring  in  a  worse 
verdict  against  me  than  that  of  **  justifiable  homi- 
cide." Looks  melancholy,  too?  Oh  your  mel- 
ancholy men  have  a  trick  of  speaking  in  their 
deep ;  and  I  shall  be  kept  shuddering  all  night 


at  his  incoherent  oh*  I  and  (UimI  It  is  positlv^ 
too  bad !  And  again  I  dashed  the  poker  into  the 
bowels  of  the  fire,  and  stirred  it  fiercely.  The 
exercise  only  threw  my  brain  Into  a  livelier  state 
of  activity,  and  my  fancies  assumed  a  darker  hue. 
To  be  shut  up  ui  an  out-o^-the  way  room  in  fk 
confounded  old  rambling  wilderness  of  an  inv, 
with  a  fellow  whom  nobody  knows  anything 
about  I — to  have  your  valise  and  breechcs-pockels 
ransacked,  their  '*  4i7vtfr  lining  turned  out  upon 
the  night,"  while  you  are  wooing  the  t'aresses  of 
the  drowsy  god, — or  posdbly,  like  the  Iriah  mem- 
ber, to  wake  in  the  morning  and  find  your  throM 
cut !  A  cold  line  seemed  to  be  drawn  across  m9 
weasand  at  the  thought,  ard  I  groaned  inwardly, 
Sdzing  my  brandy  and  water,  I  whipped  it  off  %l 
a  gulp ;  but  it  had  lost  its  flavour, — was  colt), 
vapid,  ineffectual  stufl^  and  lefl  no  relish  on  t)ie 
palate.  I  sank  into  a  reverie,  a  dull  and  quad- 
coUapse  state  of  misery,  on  starting  from  which 
I  found  that  the  fire  had  sunk  down  to  a  few  cin- 
ders and  a  ghost  of  a  flame,  which  looked  up  I6r 
a  moment,  as  if  to  reproach  me  for  my  negleet^ 
and  quietly  went  out.  Conjuring  up  a  smile  at 
my  fears,— a  very  hectic  sort  of  an  affair,  inde^ 
— I  ci^led  for  a  light,  and,  following  the  pilotage 
of  the  '  cham*maid,'  was  heralded  along  a  «i|0- 
cession  of  passages,  and  up  a  labyrinth  of  stdr- 
case,  until  I  reached  the  room  that  had  been  n^ 
lected  as  my  dormitory. 

Its  dimendons  were  somethmg  of  the  smallest 
Two  bods,  placed  directly  oppodte  each  othet, 
engrossed  three-fourths  of  the  apartment.  They 
were  divided  by  an  alley  of  some  four  feet  in 
breadth,  at  the  end  of  which,  in  the  window  re- 
cess, stood  a  table  with  the  usual  appurtenances 
of  mirror  and  carafes,  and  the  window  itself  looke4 
out  upon  Cimmerian  darkness,  and  the  devil 
knows  what.  The  other  furnishiugs  consisted  of 
certain  cane  chairs,  whose  appearance  was  any- 
thing but  calculated  to  inspire  confidence  in  thdr 
trustworthiness.  **  The  rusty  grate,  unconsjioiis 
of  a  fire,"  stood  shivering  in  the  yawning  fire* 
place,  above  which  a  cloudy  mezzotint,  convey* 
ing  the  firintest  posdble  intimation  of  a  blasted 
heath,  with  a  gibbet  in  perspective,  decorating  fi 
wall,  which  time  and  damp  had  reduced  from  Its 
primitive  shade  of  green  to  the  most  miscellane- 
ous diverdty  of  tints.  Here  was  an  appearance 
of  things,  not  certainly  the  most  favorable  for 
disdpating  the  unpleasant  feelings  that  had  for 
some  time  been  fretting  my  lesser  intestines  to 
the  tenuity  of  fiddlestringa;  but  I  put  a  boldface 
upon  the  matter,  and  after  a  leisurely  survey  of 
the  apartment  deposited  myself  in  bod.  Sleep, 
however,  was  not  to  be  thought  of  till  the  arrival 
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of  tho  penioii  who  was  to  ftharc  the  apartment 
with  me.  and  I  lay  forming  all  sorts  of  specula- 
tions as  (o  his  probable  appearance.  At  length, 
towards  midnight,  a  heavy  step  sounded  on  tlio 
staircase,  and  I  heard  some  one  adrancing  with 
a  stately  tread  to  the  room  in  which  I  lay.  Now, 
then,  for  a  solution  of  my  uncertainty.  I  half 
raised  myself  on  my  elbow  to  examine  the  person 
that  should  enter.  The  door  opened  leisurely, 
and  a  figure  advanced  into  the  room,  that  in- 
creased rather  than  abated  my  perplexity.  It 
was  that  of  a  tall,  powerfully-built  man,  dressed 
ill  in  black,  with  a  cloak  of  the  same  color  about 
his  shoulders,  and  as  he  held  the  candle  before 
him  as  though  he  held  it  not,  iu  light  fell  upon 
features  of  a  character  singularly  impressive,  but 
pale  and  ghastly,  as  it  were,  w*th  untold  woe. 
His  long  raven  hair  fell  away  in  masses  from  his 
forehead,  like  bluckening  pines  upon  a  lightning- 
scathed  mountain  summit,  and  his  eyes  burned 
with  a  dull,  moveless  glare.  He  appeared  to  be 
vtterly  unconscious  of  my  presence,  notwith- 
standing my  endeavors  to  excite  his  attention  by 
sundry  admonitory  coughs  and  hem^.  Finding 
these  of  no  avail,  I  resolved  to  attack  him  more 
directly,  and,  in  u  indifferent  a  tone  as  I  could 
muster,  exclalined, 

"  Good  night,  sir  1**— noanswei^— **  Good  night, 
■Irt**  with  a  stronger  emphasis — still  not  a  word; 
and  it  was  not  till  I  had  repeated  the  salutation 
seTcral  times  that  he  turned  his  eyes  upon  me. 
And  oh  I  what  an  inward  bell  did  that  look  re- 
Teal  1 — in  words  that  dropped  like  minute-guns 
from  bis  lips,  he  said^ 

'*  I  wish  you  may  have  a  good  night,  rir." 
This  was  enough ;  I  was  thoroughly  relieved 
of  any  desire  for  further  converse  with  a  gentle- 
man of  this  kidney ;  so  be  leUpsed  into  his  ab- 
•traction,  and  I  into  my  pillow  and  speculations. 
I  was  fatigued,  and  would  fain  have  slept,  but 
this  I  soon  found  lo  be  impossible.  In  rain  I 
turned  from  left  side  to  right,  from  right  to  left, 
and  then  in  despair  threw  myself  on  my  fare^  and 
dug  my  head  into  the  pillow.  I  tried  to  think  of 
discourf  es  on  political  economy,  of  sermons  on 
temperance,  of  all  the  most  sovereign  narcotics  I 
could  recall.  I  repeated  the  alphabet  letter  by 
letter,  and  then  groped  my  way  through  the 
mul  tiplication  table ;  but  it  was  of  no  use.  Sleep 
was  not  to  be  eajoled.  The  gentleman  in  black 
bad  betaken  himself  to  bed.  The  room  was  as 
dark  as  midnight  could  make  it,  and  I  beard  a 
•igh,  and  the  curtains  drawn  closely  round  in 
Iront  of  where  he  lay.  Strange  precaution,  I 
thought.  What  can  he  mean  t  Has  he  the  same 
doubts  of  me  that  are  haunting  me  with  regard 


to  him,  and  so  nishes  to  place  the  sli^t  barrier 

of  a  piece  of  dimity  between  us  ?    Or  perfaapt  iht 

gentleman  is  conscious  of  sleeping  ia  rather  as 

ungainly  style — tosses  his  bed-clothes  off  hua, 

perhaps,  or  lies  with  his  mouth  agape,  like  a  flab 

in  the  death  pang— and  may  not  wish  the  mom* 

ing  light  to  disclose  his  weakness?    Bat  thb 

comfortable  view  of  tho  matter  soon  faded  awaj 

as  the  remembrance  of  his  appearance  prea^d 

upon  my  vliuon.     Those  features  so  pale  and 

rigid ;  that  massive  figure,  trained  In  no  ordinarj 

toils ,  those  eyes  dead  to  all  outward  objeGt8,and 

lighted  up  with  fires  that  seemed  inwardly  coo* 

suming  him,  stared  vividly  before  me.    I  lav 

him  as  he  entered  the  room,  and  went  through 

all  the  operation  of  undressing,  widi  a  motion 

merely  mechanical.    What  could  have  so  pained 

the  senses  snd  the  wi.l  ?    Was  it  remone  for 

some  unutterable  guilt  that  preyed  upon  hit 

heart,  or  was  he  even  then  meditating  some  act 

of  inexpiable  crime  ?    I  was  lying  there  atone,  in 

darkness,  with  afelon,  perhapsamnrdererl  And 

then  his  answer  to  my  triendly  salutation,  **I 

wish  you  may  have  a  good  night,  sir  I*  cane 

back  upon  my  ear.    May  have  a  good  night  I 

There  was,  then,  a  doubt,  which  even  he  coo- 

fessed.    I  stirred  In  my  bed  with  as  much  noiie 

as  posdble,  coughing  at  the  rame  time,  to  lee  if 

I  could  elicit  any  corresponding  sound  from  nj 

opposite  neighoor.    But  all  was  hushed.    I  conld 

not  even  catch  his  breathing.    Oh,  I  thought,  he 

must  be  gone  to  sleep.    He  at  least  ta 'ces  the 

matter  easy.    But  still  his  words—"  I  wiah  700 

may  have  a  good  night,  sirP* — haunted  me. 

What  was  there  to  prevent  my  having  a  good 

night,  but  something  of  which  he  himself  was 

alone  conscious  ?    The  night  was  a  quiet  one,  and 

our  room  too  much  out  of  the  way  to  be  viaited 

by  any  of  the  usual  sleep-dispelling  noises  of  an 

innf     Would  to  heaven  it  had  been  lesa  10 1 

Again,  I  thought  of  the  curtains  drawn  so  car^ 

fully  in  front  of  his  bed.    Might  ho  be  not  behind 

them  preparing  the  knife,  with  which  he  wai  to 

spring  upon  my  secure  slumbers?    I  oougbed 

louder  than  before,  to  assure  him  that  I  was  itiU 

wakeful    This  horrible  fancy  dow  took  entire 

possession  of  my  mind.    His  sepulchral  **  I  vlA 

you  may  have  a  good  night  1**  pealed  a  perpetnal 

alarum  in  my  ears.    It  was  an  intlmatioa  to  aettle 

accounts  with  the  world. 

He  would  not  kill  my  unprepared  spirit  Not 
he  1  He  was  a  sentimental  murderer,  an  amatevr 
assassin,  and  fate  had  kindly  quoited  me  into  his 
grasp.  I  lay  riveted  to  my  couch,  expecting 
every  moment  to  hear  the  curtains  torn  apart, 
and  to  led  his  lingers  at  my  throat.    Everj  oervs 
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and  ficQltj  vere  strtlned  to  the  utmoft  pitch,  till 
efentbe  nispense  grew  more  fearful  than  the 
realitj  itself  could  have  been.  A  deathlike  sUll- 
ness  filled  the  chamber.  Ita  ^'very  huah  and 
creeping'*  grew  oppreaaive.  The  Btirrlng  of  a 
noiiM  would  have  been  worth  worUn  to  me. 

Worn  oat  with  excitement,  I  feil  into  a  per- 
turbed and  gaaping  alamber,  and,  on  starting 
from  it,  mj  ear  seemed  to  catch  the  expiring 
echo  of  a  groan.    It  might,  however,  have  only 
been  the  wind  striking  a  favorite  note  in  the 
enuniea  of  the  chimney.    Day  had  by  this  time 
begoo  to  break,  and  the  gladsome  light  gave  me 
ooange  to  look  out  between  my  curtains.  Those 
of  the  opposite  bed  were  still  down,  and  its  in- 
mate seemed  locked  in  profound  repose.  I  turned 
my  eyes  towards  the  window  to  strengthen  my- 
self by  the  sight  of  some  cheering  object  against 
the  anxieties  that  stUl  hung  about  my  mind,  and 
foand  that  it  looked  out  upon  a  desolate  court, 
commanding  a  prospect   at   the  same  time  of 
whieh  the  leading  features  were  some  crazy  old 
chimney  atacks.    The  sky  was  wet  and  weltering 
and  no  sound  of  life  was  audible,  except  the  ocoa- 
ional  nUtle  of  a  cart  blended  with  the  driver's 
whoop,  rousing   the  echoes  of  the  slumbering 
streets.    The  whole  feeling  of  the  time  and  place 
wuu  cheerless  as  possible;  and,  to  complete 
my  discomfort,  a  superannuated  raven,  a  oreature 
worn  with  the  throes  of  luckless  prophecy,  set 
tied  upon  a  chimney  right  before  my  eyes,  and 
began  croaking  its  monotonous  ehaunt  of  woe. 
Ob,  how  that  eternal  **caw  1  eaw  1**  did  chafe  me, 
"mingling  strangely  with  my  fears,**  and  pre- 
Aging  the  coming  on  of  some  unknown  horror ! 
It  threw  my  thoughts  back  into  their  old  chan- 
nel  Alarm,  however,  had  now  given  place  to 
cariosity,  and  I  demanded  at  all  haiards  to  know 
more  of  the  mysterious  man  who  had  occasioned 
me  such  a  night  of  torture.    I  lay  intent  to  catch 
the  minutest  soond,  but  in  vain.    Fm^ear  him- 
mC  that  bears  the  grass  grow  in  the  (airy-tale, 
eoukl  not  have  detected  the  shadow  of  a  breath. 
This,  I  thought  is  the  most  unaccountable  man  I 
sver  met  with.   He  comes  nobody  knows  whence, 
goes  nobody  knows  where,  esM  nothing,  drinks 
nothing,  and  says  nothing,— and  sleeps  like  no 
Mher  mortal  beneath  the  sun.    I  must  and  will 
lound  the  heart  of  this  mystery. 

Here  was  I,  with  fevered  pulse  and  throbbing 
mw,  after  a  night  of  agony,  while  the  cause  of 
By  nneastneee  was  taking  deep  draughts  of  that 
*  tired  Natore^a  aweet  restorer,**  of  which  his  sin- 
;ilar  appearance  and  ominous  words  had  eir«o- 
iially  robbed  me.  It  was  not  more  strange  than 
revoking.     I  could  bear  this  state  of  things  no 


longer,  and  discharged  a  volley  of  tearing  coughSi 
as  if  all  the  pulmonary  complaints  of  the  town 
had  taken  refuge  in  my  individual  chest  Still 
there  was  not  a  movement  to  indicate  the  slight- 
est disturbance  on  the  part  of  my  tormentor.  I 
sprang  out  of  bed,  aud  paced  up  nnd  down  tlie 
room,  making  as  much  noise  as  possible  by  push- 
ing the  chairs  about,  and  hitching  the  dreading 
table  along  the  6oor.  Still  my  enemy  slept  on. 
I  rushed  to  the  fire-place,  and  rattled  the  shovel 
and  poker  against  one  another.  He  cannot  but 
stir  at  this,  I  thought ;  and  I  listened  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  hearing  him  start  Still  the  same 
deathlike  silence  continued.  I  caught  up  the 
fire-irons,  and  hurling  them  together  against  the 
grate.  They  fell  with  a  crash  that  might  have 
startled' the  seven  sleepers,— and  I  waited  in  a  par- 
oxysm of  anxiety  for  the  result  which  I  had  anti- 
cipated. But  there  were  the  close  curtains  as  b^ 
fore,  and  not  a  sound  issued  from  behind  them 
to  indicate  the  presence  of  any  living  thing.  I 
was  in  a  state  bordering  upon  frensy.  The  fear- 
fhl  supense  of  the  past  night,  the  agony  of  emo- 
tions with  which  I  had  been  shaken,  working 
upon  a  body  greatly  fktigued,  had  left  me  in  a 
fever  of  excitement,  which,  if  it  had  continued, 
must  have  ended  in  madness.  I  was  wild  wi  h . 
a  mixed  sensation  of  dread,  curiosity,  and  sus- 
pense. One  way  or  another  this  torture  must  be  • 
ended.  I  rushed  towards  the  bed;  upsetting  the 
dressing-table  in  my  agitation.  I  tore  open  the 
curtains,  and  there,  0  God  I  lay  the  oause  of  all 
my  agony,  a  suicide,  weltering  in  a  pool  of  blood. 
I  felt  my  naked  foot  slip  in  a  something  moist 
and  slimy.  Oh,  Heaven,  the  hoiror  of  that 
phuihy  gore  I  I  fell  forwards  on  the  floor,  smit- 
ten as  by  a  thunderbolt  into  insensibility. 

When  I  revived  I  fbund  the  room  crowded 
with  people.  The  noise  of  my  fall  had  alarmed 
the  occupants  of  the  room  beneath,  and  they 
had  burst  into  the  chamber  where  we  lay.  But 
my  sufferings  were  not  yet  at  an  end.  The 
noises  I  had  made  in  endeavouring  to  rouse  the 
straifger  had  been  heard,  and  were  now  con* 
stmed  into  the  struggle  between  the  murderer 
and  his  victhn.  How  it  happened  I  know  not, 
but  the  raxor  with  which  the  suicide  had  effected 
his  purpose  was  found  within  my  grasp.  This 
was  deemed  proof-conclusive  of  my  guilt,  and  I 

stood  arraigned  as  a  murderer  in  the  eyes  of  my 
fellow-men.  7or  months  I  was  tlie  tenant  of  a  ' 
dungeon.  **  It  passed,  a  weary  time  ;**  but  at 
length  my  trial  came.  I  was  acquitted,  and 
agadn  went  forth  with  an  untainted  name.  But 
the  horrors  of  that  night  have  cast  a  bllffht  upon 
my  spirit  that  will  eling  to  it  through  lite ;  and 
I  evermore  execrhte  the  wretch  who  llrsi  pro- 
jected the  idea  of  a  doubli  bsodxd  coambks. 
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THB  HAOHICHK  SSfOKBB; 

OB,  TBI  HJ8T0BT  OV  JL  OBAUI  OF  WBI^T. 


Tbi  lovers  of  the  hachiehe  or,  torottrt,  who  are 
a  rery  numeroua  body  in  Cosuniinay  generally 
consume  it  in  small  pipes,  about  the  size  of  a 
lady's  thimble.  Some  of  them,  howerer,  swallow 
it  Ift  the  form  of  pills.  It  is  generally  understood 
that,  when  uken  in  the  latter  form,  this  narcotic 
operates  wiih  greater  power  upon  the  nervous 
system.  It  excites  singular  hallucinations,  and  is 
prorocatiTe  ot  every  excess  engendered  by  the 
unrestrained  violence  of  the  passions. 

The  hackaichi^  or  consumer  of  hachiehe^  do- 
lights  in  music,  flowers,  dogs,  hunting  the  hedge- 
bog,  and  in  the  delicious  song  of  a  species  of 
6rtiani,  or  ortolan.    His  house  or  sbop  is  ever 
ornamented  with  bouquets  of  the  moat  brilliant 
flowers,  natural  or  artiticiaL    He  surrounds  him- 
self with  nightiognles,  goldfinches,  and  ortolans, 
which  he  trains  with  much  care,  and  confines  in 
beiutlt'ul  cages,  formed  of  slender  reeds  and  the 
Tariegated  quills  of  the  porcupine.    The  ecstatic 
rereriesf  of  the  haehaichi  present  nearly  always 
the  same   idea.    One  fancies   himself  upon   a 
throne,  surrounded  by  a  brilliant  court ;  another 
becomes  a  bird  of  prey,  penetrates  through  the 
upper  air,  and  travels  over  the  universe ;  a  third 
feels  himself  endowed  with  a  supernatural  hero* 
ism,  and  indulges  in  inflated  bluster.    The  hack- 
icKe^  like  wine,  creates  merriment  in  some  and 
anger  in  others:  in  one  it  induces  silence,  in 
another  foolish  loquacity. 

Whatever  may  be  the  peculiarity  of  the  hsllu- 
eioAtion,  the  fate  of  the  haehaiehi  is  well  known. 
He  becomes  either  a  moping  idiot,  or  a  raving 
madman,  and  consequeutly  a  Mahometan  priest. 
Then  he  atuins  to  a  position  in  society.  In  every 
paHsh  he  is  certain  of  a  dinner.  Rich  men  con- 
tend for  the  honor  of  lodging  him  in  the  vestibule 
of  their  houses.  It  is  not  the  humble  tradesmen 
alone  who  zealously  furnish  him  with  shoes  and 
garments. 

There  lived  in  Oostantina,  during  the  reign  of 

Baly-Bej,  a  famous  haehaiehi^  nasMd  Bakif^Q- 

Ijaloula.    He  was  an  embroiderer  of  the  djebiroi^ 

or  sabre-dashes  of  the  Arabian  cavaliers.    His 

shop,    which    was  contiguous   to   the    ancient 

pahices  of  the  oeys,  in  the  street  of  the  Saradjine, 

Of  tbe  iadlers,  became  the  rendesvou*  of  the  lovers 

cf  the  kift  or  hachiehe.    At  his  house  congrega- 

'  ted  several  young  men,  sons  of  the  caids,  and 

the  superior  officers  cf  the  court :  choice  spirits, 

who  pided  Mahomet  for  his  ignorance  of  the  joys 

of  the  haehiehe  I 

It  is  not  habitual  with  an  Arabian  8tof74ellor 
to  trace  in  detail  the  portrait  of  bis  hero.  He 
contents  himseli  generally  with  indicating  one  or 
two  traits  of  his  character,  and  adding,  that  he 
was  as  beautifal  as  the  moon  when  four  days  old, 
or  as  ngly  as  a  ^AoW,  or  vampire  I  We  shall  pro- 
eoed  otherwise,  because  it  is  of  importance  to 
oar  Suropean  readers  that  we  enter  a  little  more 
iato  paxticttlara.  Bakir-bou  BjakmUt  was  twenty 
▼fare  of  age,  and  of  full  figure :  his  eyes  were 
urge  and  well  formed,  though  placed  ritiier  ob- 
liquely ;  a  trifling  languor  in  the  pupil,  and  a  pa^• 
tiai  drooping  of  the  eyelid,  gave  to  his  ezpreesion 
«wbat  of  a  vague  and  absent  eharaeter.    Tba 


contlnaal  faiflation  of  his  mobile  nostifis,  and  tiis 
curved  form  of  hid  upper  lip,  shadowed  by  a  deep 
chesnut-colored  moustache,  indicated,  however, 
something  of  a  fiercer  nature.     His  hands  and 
leet,  always  naked,  as  is  customary  with  the 
Arabs,  exhibited  the  most  perfect  form  and  sym- 
metry.   Bou  I^alonla  belonged  to  the  artstocrscy 
of  the  working  men,  for  he  was  an  embroiderer 
upon  morocco.    The  care  which  he  bestowed  on 
his  toilet'o  heightened  the  eflfect  of  his  persond 
carriage.       Notwithstanding  the  least   possible 
touch  of  eccentricity  in  the  form  of  his  tuibsn, 
which  was  of  white  muslin,  interworked  with  rav 
silk,  his  costuiie  was  in  good  taste.     He  wore 
wide  trowsers  of  lilac  cloth,  a  vest  and  two  unde^ 
waistcoats  of  rich  green  taffeta,  from  Tunis ;  and 
over  the  whole,  a  long  Ant/,  or  ^^erid  of  white 
silk,  with  cords  of  the  same  co!or;  and  wMch, 
passing  from  beneath  his  turban,  gracefully  en- 
veloped bis  fi|pire.    As  he  sat  thus  attired  in  fail 
shop,  in  the  street  of  the  Saradjine,  a  stranger 
would  have  taken  him  for  a  son  of  the  bey,  or  ihs 
pacha t 

With  regard  to  disposition,  Bou-Djaloula  re- 
sembled no  one  in  particular.    Although  he  con- 
ducted himself  with  a  propriety  and  a  self-respect 
becoming  his  condition ;  although  alms  fell  froD 
his  hands  in  a  beneficent  shower ;  although  do- 
ring  the  day,  all  true  believers  in  the  prophet  ad- 
mired his  reserved  demeanor ;  yet  the  moment 
the  sun  sank  below  the  earth,  he  delivered  him- 
self up  entirely  to  an  existence  of  the  moit 
eccentric  character.    The  Mussulman  artizsna, 
pretty  well  to  do,  have  generally  a  shop  in  the 
commercial,  and  a  house  in  the  more  retired  part 
ot  the  citv.    The  house  of  Bou-I>jaloula,  after  the 
prayer  </  Seh4i,  became  the  scene  of  the  moit 
fantastic  pleasures,  indulged  in  by  young  men 
fiamous  for  wit,  musical  talent,  or  skill  in  the 
chase.    There  Bakir-bou-Djaloula  became  tnu- 
formed  into  an  Eastern  poet    His  saloon  was 
ornamented  with  rich  carpets,  of  the  most  liril- 
liant  dyes,  and  *illumiDated  after  the  tasikioBsf 
the  grand  mosque  on  the  night  of  the  mauhmi, 
or  t£e  nativity  of  the  prophet    Enormous  bon- 
qoets  of  flowers  decorated  the  walls  of  theapsft- 
ment.    With  an  ibrik,  or  vase  of  silver*  a  negro 
sprinkled  the  guests  with  water  distilled  from 
orange-flowere.    The  pipe  of  kif  passed   firom 
hand  to  hand,  and  while  the  nightingales,  the 
goldfinches,  and  the  ortolans,  struggled  for  supre- 
macy in  the  execution  oi  Jlvrituree  and  brilliaBt 
variations,  the  guests  sank  upon  soft  ooshMMS, 
overpowered  by  the  delicious  rapture  of  tlie 
growing    hallucination.     Then  arose  bursts  ef 
I  laughter  and  bravadoes ;  then  the  thrilBng  tones 
of  a  passionate  love-song ;  then  the  jest  and  re- 
partee of  the  wit;  and  then — sensual  nlenoe! 

**The  pitcher  doth  not  always  return  from  the 
fountain  uniojured,**  saith  an  old  Arab  proverb. 
Bakir-bou-Djaloula,  by  a  frequent  indulgemee, 
was  eventually  oppressed  with  a  mental  Snmmr 
ness  that  reduced  him  almost  to  the  oonditioa  oi 
a  mute.  He  spoke  only  in  mono8yllsJ>lea  His 
fingers  had  ceased  to  touch  the  threads  of  gold^ 
wiui  which  he  formorlj  traced  fantaatie  wnr 
besqnes  on  the  Morocco  leather.  The  cityitMlf 
appeared  to  him  as  a  filthy  place  of  abode,  and 
the  giddy  chatter  of  his  companions  lost  afl  its 
attraction.    He  loved  to  walk  alone  upon  the  te^ 
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TWbui  tbe  M^cid,  fta  tbe  north-eaat  of  Co0taotio% 
aad  to  MAl  hiaiaeif  upon  oii«  of  the  little  grany 
ipoto  which  tower  like  eaglee'  nesto  emongBt  tbe 
pneipiGes  overhanging  the  rirer  RoumeL    There 
ha  would  remain  for  hoera,  until  he  became  re* 
bom  to  the  world.    What  gratified  him  atill  more 
thn  theae  green  spots,  dotting  the  rockj  muun- 
tiin  lammit,   was  tbe  aspect  of  the  meadovflf 
Bprinkled  with  marsbniallowe  and  spring  daisies; 
botDothing  so  effectaally  dispelled  the  rapors  of 
his  Dudnigbt  hallucinations  as  the  splendor  of  the 
mhMaj  sou.     If  sometimes  he  remained  a  few 
bom  at  home,  it  was  simply  to  enjoy  the  song 
of  a  pretty  aiifour,  which  he  had  captured  during 
tbe  preceding  year  in  one  of  those  sporting  ex- 
enraoQS  into  wnich  the  smokers  of  the  hachiehe 
enter  with  such  passionate  enthusiasm.    This  bird 
hid  acquired  considerable  reputation  amongst  the 
k»Ter9  of  kii^  on  account  of  the  fulness  and 
iweetoess  of  its  Toice.    Bou-Djaloula  had  caused 
ta  be  constructed  for  it,  by  a  skilful  workman  of 
raoi%  a  cage  of  irory  and  ebony,  filagreed  with 
goMen  wire,  and  between  the  pillars  of  which 
glittesed  suuaU  crystal  prisms.    So  devoted  was 
us  affiKtioa  of  the   fiaehtuehi  for  his  winged 
Nogster,  that  he  had  begun  to  regard  it  as  a 
tcMMfbrmed  djinn,  upon  the  preservation  of  which 
depended  hie  happiness  and  prosperity  I     Heaven 
kaews  whether  or  not  the  brain  of  Bon-DJaloula 
wisaUghtly  deranged! 

Oae  morning  he  strolled  through  the  street 
Feramebou-ftoume,  leading  to  El-Kantara,  en- 
veloped in  hie  cloak,  his  thoughts  began  to  wan* 
der.  He  ascended  silently  the  rising  ground  of 
the  Manaoani,  to  the  south  of  Costantina,  seated 
hisnelf  upon  the  margin  of  a  field  of  wheat,  and 
feU  into  a  slumber.  Ue  dreamed  a  dream.  He 
thought  that  he  gatherod  a  grain  of  wheat;  that 
this  grain  pUced  in  the  earth  produced  sixty  epi*; 
these  ttxty  the  foUoM>ing  year  yielded  one  mm 
(oearly  three  bu^els)  ;  that  the  Moa  produced 
ue  third  year  ten  «um  ;  and  that  at  the  condu- 
sioa  of  ten  years  he  was  in  the  possession  of  so 
Uife  a  quantity  of  wheat,  that  a  kbg  alone 
voild  be  able  to  purchase  the  whole  produce. 
The  ceol  zephyrs  of  the  evenmg  having  awaken- 
ed our  kaekaichij  he  arose,  but  continued  his 
diMSi  as  he  descended  towards  the  city.  He 
found  a  grain  of  wheat  in  his  hand,  which,  for 
nfety,  he  placed  in  his  mouth,  and  gave  free 
fospe  to  hia  imagination. 

^  When  my  crops  shall  hare  attained  sueh  gi- 
gMitie  proportions,'*  said  he  to  himseU^  "  I  shall 
be  at  a  lose  how  or  where  to  store  them.  I  shall 
leqnre  a  large  number  of  warehouses ;  and  who 
viiifetthem  to  me  ?  Ah  1  it  is  true  1  Who  vrill 
be  able  to  furnish  buildings  sufficienUy  spacious  ? 
8tay  I  I  think  the  bey  would  not  refuse  me  the 
■taia  granaries  for  a  sufficient  consideration. 
Hie  bey  is  desirous  to  increase  his  resources,  and 
lahaM  be  most  happy  to  do  him  a  service !" 

So  saying,  he  arrived  at  the  Turkish  eafe^  in  the 
■tieet.  of  tbe  Jews.  The  caid-el  djabri,  or  com- 
ptrafler  of  aubsistenoes,  was  at  the  moment  seat*, 
ed  uf^oBi  one  of  the  external  benches,  and  per> 
eesring  Bakir  pass,  courteously  inTited  him  to 
pirtahs  of  a  cup  of  coflbe.  The  dreamer  accept- 
ed tho  inritatfoa  with  a  gracious  smile,  kissed  the 
shealder  of  the  ciid,  and  seated  hhnself.  A  few 
•ftorvaxdai  he  iiu|aifed  im  a  calm  toae, 


and  with  a  dignified  air,  if  tlie  bey  would  be  dis^ 
posed  to  let  him  his  granaries  for  the  housing  ol 
his  crops.  The  question  was  put  with  so  much 
gravity  and  decorum  of  manner,  that  the  honest 
functionary  dreamed  not  of  suspicion.  He  inti- 
mated that  he  would  with  pleasure  undertake  to 
communicate  his  wishes  to  the  seigneur  Daly- 
Bey.  After  this  conversation  they  separated, 
and  the  caid  hastened  to  the  palace.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  premise  that  the  crops  of  the  royal  de- 
mesnes had  failed  in  the  preceeding  year,  and 
that,  consequently,  the  bey  had  been  compelled 
to  resort  to  divers  painful  expedients.  Added  to 
which,  at  this  unfortunate  juncture,  and  at  the 
moment  when  Bou-Djnloula  was  CRidling  his  in- 
fant dreams  of  prosperity,  an  iitito^'ard  event  had 
aggravated  the  embarrassment  of  the  sovereign 
ruler.  Bou-IUad,  caid  of  the  Segnais,  had  raised 
the  standard  of  revolt.  For  the  purpose  of  stf- 
fling  the  insurrection  in  its  birth,  which  from  day 
to  day  assumed  A  more  menacing  aspect,  Daly- 
Bey  bad  resolved  to  proceed  Immediately  to  the 
theatre  of  the  rebellion,  and  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  army. 

On  hearing  the  proposition  addressed  to  him 
by  the  cliid,  Daly-Bey  saw  instaotiy  the  means  by 
which  he  felt  assured  the  province  might  be 
saved.  In  the  Mussleman  world,  affiiirs  of  busi- 
ness are  rapidly  matured.  For  fear  of  losing  so 
favourable  an  opponnnity  of  strengthening  his 
resources,  the  prince  determined  to  attach  to  his 
interest  the  rich  proprietor,  by  giving  him  a  po- 
sition at  the  court,  and  marrying  him  to  one  of 
his  daughters !  On  the  following  day,  an  officer 
of  the  pahuse  knocked  at  the  door  of  Baklr-bou« 
Ejaloula,  who  through  living  merely  upon  moA' 
joune  or  tecrouri  pills,  had,  so  to  speak,  lost  the 
habit  of  feeling  emotion  of  any  kind  whatever. 
He  listened  to  the  word  of  the  messenger,  raised 
himself  tranquilly,  and  marched  with  calm  indif- 
ference towards  the  palace,  as  though  he  were 
merely  returning  to  his  shop  in  the  street  of  the 
Saradjine.  On  hia  approach,  negroes,  guards, 
and  officials  retired  respectfully.  His  hallucinar 
tion  continued ;  all  the  honours  showered  upon 
him  appeared  due  to  his  position ! 

The  door  of  the  medj)^  or  state  reception- 
room,  opened,  and  the  bey,  a  venerable  man  with 
a  long  white  beard,  advanced  to  the  threshold  to 
receive  the  new  comer.  **  God  protect  thee,  my ' 
son  I**  said  he  in  an  affable  tone;  "we  have 
passed  the  morning  in  awaiting  thy  comlnir.** 
Ha  then  offered  to  Bakir  one  of  the  bix)caded 
cushions  upon  which  he  reclined.  The  embroid* 
erm^  sabre-dasheb  immediately  seated  himself 
upon  Ibe  couch  of  his  highness,  to  the  great 
amazement  of  the  ddds,  ciidis,  rouphtis^  and 
cheikhSi^Yho  crouded  the  hall.  iLfter  the  usQAl 
compMipfiintary  ceremonies,  Daly-Bey  introduced 
the  mure  important  business ;  but  it  appeared  to 
hia4>^.ttwqrthy  and  undignified  to  commence  with 
the  SHUttitf  relative  to  the  storage  of  wheat  He 
pre&tffCdin  the  first  place,  to  attach  to  himsetf 
tii^oh  capitalist  by  indissoluble  ties,  and  there- 
fore offered  to  him  the  hand  of  bis  youngest 
daughter.  **When  he  shall  have  become  my 
relative,**  thought  he,  **  I  shall  hold  his  fortune 
in  my  bands;  the  finances  of  the  country  will  be 
replenished,  and  I  shall  be  enabled  to  pay  to  the 
Pacha  of  Algiers  the  tribute  of  the  provlneewHb- 
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OQt  the  necesBitT  of  levying  an  iiddklonal  Im- 
poflt.**  Bou-Bjalonla  exhibtied  a  becoming  ten 
■ibilicy  oi  the  honour  done  to  him  by  the  bey, 
biB  imperturbable  Mfi^/roui  enabled  him  to  keep 
kia  countenance ;  and  he  plnyed  his  part  adnii* 
Ably  to  the  conclu!>ion.  The  bey  wished  the 
inarriii;;c  to  take  plaice  Immcdiiitcly,  and  the 
cadia  ahortly  afterwards  read  the  marriage  docu- 
meiita,  when  it  appenrod  that  no  dower  was  re- 
quired firom  fiou-Djdoula. 

A  day  p«j»ed.  On  the  following  mom  prepa- 
rations H-ere  made  for  the  nuptial  ceremoniea. 
Jfctet  were  giren  in  ihe  public  places  of  the  city  ; 
at  the  bcizaar  of  SouUjNAsr,  dances  of  negroes; 
at  the  grand  square  of  Sisdi'Djellis,  the  perform- 
ances  of  jugglers  from  Morocco ;  and  at  Rahbet- 
el-Djemal,  the  feats  of  the  aieuoua  mountebanks, 
with  their  serpents,  dogs,  and  poignards.  Al- 
though every  one  gazed  with  adimiration  at  the 
dignified  calmness  of  the  newly  betrothed,  his 
languid  eyes  evinced  scarcely  a  sinsle  mark  of 
gratification  as  he  walked  over  the  city,  and  ac- 
eorded  a  few  smiles  to  his  companions.  When 
the  evening  arrived  the  grand  dignitaries  of  the 
makMen  had  the  honour  to  assist  at  the  nuptials 
of  Bou-Djaloula  1  Each  kissed  his  hands  and 
studied  how  to  gain  his  favour,  for  in  honoring 
him  they  gr  itifled  the  Bey  ot  ConstanUna.  At 
length,  in  Uie  midst  of  the  banqueting,  two  ne- 
groes silently  raised  the  cnrtains  of  embroidered 
Tel  vet  at  the  extremity  of  the  hall,  when  Daly- 
Bey  arose,  took  the  band  of  his  son-in-law,  and 
conducted  htm  to  the  apartment  of  his  daughter. 
The  lucky  embroiderer  of  sabre-dashes  was  allied 
to  his  highness  by  the  most  sacred  of  ties.  Tet  it 
would  doon  become  necessary  to  render  due  cou- 
•ideration  for  such  honour ;  and  how  was  be  to 
reveal  the  truth  to  the  bey  ?  Allah  rules  the  uni- 
Terse  1    It  is  God  alone  can  save  his  creatures  I 

Bou-Djaloula  firmly  believed  the  bey  would, 
the  following  day,  demand  an  account  of  his  pos- 
sessions ;  at  tie  thought  whereof  the  fear  of  death 
shook  his  heart,  notwithstanding  the  stolid  indif- 
ference by  which  it  wss  enveloped.  Heaven, 
hqwever,  willed  it  otherwise.     Daly-Bey,  on  his 

{^art,  feared  acting  too  precipitately  in  the  matter, 
east  his  son-in-law  might  be  induced  to  conceal 
a  portion  of  his  wealth.  He  conceived  the  ex- 
cellent idea  of  dragging  from  him  bis  secret  by 
female  interposition,  and  said  to  his  wife,  '*  Thou 
tbalt  order  thy  daughter  to  ask  him  in  what  hid- 
ing-places his  crops  of  grain  are  provisionally  de- 
posited.'* The  wife  made  no  further  question, 
but  sought  her  daughter  and  prevailed  upon  her 
to  employ  all  the  Influence  of  her  charms,  toi^ 
tain  the  revelation  which  interested  so  deeply 
not  only  the  family,  but  the  state  itself.    ■ 

Is  it  more  profitable  for  man  to  be  ra^^^nal  or 
nad  ?  That  is  the  question  with  which  we,com- 
menced.  > 

Bakir-bou-DJalouIa,  violently  ejected  fronifiiis 
life  of  reverie,  marched  for  the  first  time  tlUtm 
the  highway  of  real  life.    Rational  thoughttH^- 

fan  to  crowd  his  awakening  brain.  He  distinct 
card  the  voice  of  the  darroA,  or  publio^crier, 
proclaim  his  execution  in  the  street  of  the  Sa^ 
ra^jine.  Why  did  he  not  stick  to  his  embroi- 
dery f  Nevertheless,  he  determined  bravely  to 
meet  his  fate.  He  returned  to  his  chatnber, 
gased  vitli  admiration  ^pon  his  wife,  seated  him- 1 


nelf  bi<8ide  her,  and  earn  in  her  so  much  beauty 
and  grace,  that  love  germinated  in  his  heart,  and 
then  he  regretted  to  die.  Tet,  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  the  thought  of  death  itself  sinks  into 
oblivion  beneath  the  gaze  of  a  beloved  one.  A 
single  pressure  of  his  bride's  beautiful  hand  dli- 
-iipHted  the  gloom  aa  if  by  euchantnu  nt.  LeIU 
Sicambeur  (his  wife  wss  so  named)  took  up  t 
deriumka,  or  chrystal  tambourine,  and  striking 
her  delicate  fingers  on  the  resonant  skin,  mark- 
etl  the  measure  to  a  national  melody.  With  tliii 
prelude  the  husband  mingled  the  tones  of  his 
voice.  An  hour  afterwards  the  young  wife  a«ked, 
with  the  apparent  indiflTerence  of  a  confiding 
lover,  wherefore  he  hesitated  so  long  to  disoorer 
his  treasures ;  why  he  made  a  mystery  of  so  ordi- 
nary a  matter;  and  above  all,  wherefore  he  left 
his  beloved  companion  in  the  anguish  of  unoe^ 
uinty  f  The  prince  of  a  smgle  day  kissed  tbs 
forehead  of  the  curious  beauty ;  then,  gliding 
two  of  his  fingers  beneath  his  moustache,  he  drew 
from  his  mouth  the  grain  of  wheat,  and  said, 
**  Behold  my  capital  1  With  this  and  the  help 
of  Heaven  we  shall  become  the  opulent  of  the 
earth  T*  The  daughter  of  the  bey  suddenly  wax* 
ed  pale  and  Mnted.    Her  husband  was  mad! 

Bou-DjalouU  had  not  forgotten,  fai  taking  pos- 
session ot  the  sumptuous  apartments  in  the  paJaos 
which  the  bey  had  granted  for  his  use,  to  cause 
the  cage  of  his  cherished  asfonr  to  be  transfeired 
there^  Leila  Sicambeur  had  only  a  single  falll^ 
but  \i  certainly  was  not  the  one  least  annoyhig 
to  a  husband  desirous  of  peace.  She  was  Jea^ousi 
The  predilection  which  Bakir  appeared  to  eDte^ 
tain  for  his  winged  metodist^had  given  her  from 
the  first  much  disquietude ;  and  aa,  from  the  in- 
jury she  has  received  a  woman  extracts  the  re- 
venge, so,  with  the  rapidity  of  thought,  she  has- 
ten^ to  profit  by  the  absence  of  her  husband, 
and  maliciously  opened  the  door  of  the  cage  la 
which  strutted  the  odious  rival.  Seduced  by  the 
fragrance  of  the  orange-groves,  the  myrtles,  and 
pomegranate-trees, the  graceful  branches  of  which 
waved  in  the  breeze  near  to  the  window  where 
its  costly  prison  was  fixed,  the  asfour  hesiuted 
not  to  profit  by  the  occasion  apparently  so  geoe- 
roosly  accorded.  With  a  single  stroke  St  iti 
wing,  it  reached  an  acacia  redolent  with  flowen, 
from  which  it  poured  forth  the  most  deiidow 
cadences,  as  though  in  thanks  to  the  beauUfol 
being  to  whom  it  owed  its  liberty.  Leila  Sicaa- 
beur,  nevertheless,  felt  some  uneasiueas  when  re- 
flecting upon  the  probable  consequences  of  diis 
little  coup  (TStat^  accomplished  but  a  tew  minntei 
before  the  conversation  took  place  which  we 
have  just  narrated.  The  symptoms  of  alienatioa 
which  Bou-Djaloula  had  manifested  in  her  pre- 
sence had  redoubled  the  anxiety  of  her  heart 

During  the  whole  evening  not  a  word  wu  e>* 
changed  between  the  young  people.  Nothing 
was  left  for  Bakhr  but  to  sleep.  As  soon  as  the 
morning,  with  her  new-bom  rays,  gilded  the  nsp- 
tial  couch,  he  descended  into  the  gardens  of  ih« 
palace.  Near  to  the  groves  of  jasmin  was  a  ter> 
race  of  white  marble,  where  JDaly-Bey  repsired 
each  day  for  the  performance  of  his  relisioos  ds- 
ties.  Thither  Bou-PJalouU  directed  his  stepi, 
and  uttei«d  a  fervent  prayer  to  the  Most  High  to 
close  the  abyss  which  fate  had  due  be  ore  sin* 
Previously  to  the  commeDcementofliisdevotioofi 
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laid  upon  the  marble  before  him  the  magic  grain 
of  wheat,  the  singular  cause  of  his  rereries  and 
his  ephemeral  grandeur.     In  strict  accordance 
with  the  traditional  ceremonies  of  the  fiuthhil  fol- 
)owen«of  the  prophet,  he  kneeled  and  raised  him- 
lelf  alternately  while  reciting  some  Ycrses  from 
the  Koran.    He  had  prostrated  himself  for  the 
third  time,  and  fervently  kissed  the  marble  at  his 
feet,  when  a  slight  touch,  very  like  that  produced 
by  the  wing  of  a  bird,  caused  him  suddenly  to 
nlae  his  eyes.    What  was  his  surprise  when  he 
•aw  his  favourite  asfour  perched  upon  a  strawber- 
ry pi  int  at  a  short  distance  from  him,  and  de- 
roaring  with  singular  relish  the  unfortunate  grain 
of  wheat  I     Although  the  vapours  engendered 
ia  his  brain  by  the  Ucrouri  had  begun  to  dissi- 
pate, Bou-DjalouU  itill  regarded  tUa  grain  of 
wheat  as  a  kind  of  talisman,  the  loss  of  which 
would  precipitate  the  terrible  denouement,  the 
the  very  thought  of  which  shook  his  limbs  with 
terror.    But  how  bad  the  bird  escaped,  and  by 
what  strange  fatality  had  it  alighted  upon  the 
marble  at  the  very  moment   when  Bakir  bad 
placed  before  him  the  grain  of  wheat!     The 
thought  was  sufficient  to  light  up  within  him  a 
oholerie  frenzy  that   speecmy  transformed  the 
■Boker  of  kackeike  into  a  ferocious  animal. 

"  Ah  I  misorable  ingrate,"  cried  he,  *'  not  only 

dost  thou  abandon  me ;  not  only  dost  thou  forget 

all  my  love  and  eare  for  thee,  but  thou  dares! 

atill  to  rob  me  of  my  last  hope.    Alive  or  dead,  I 

will  retake  thee.**    Impatiently  be  rushed  to  his 

chamber,  armed  himself  with  a  fowlinff-piece,  and 

hastened  in  pursuit  of  the  deserter.    The  asfour, 

b  sight  of  its  master,  uttered  a  piercing  cry  and 

took  fliffht  over  the  palace  walls  in  the  direction 

of  the  Goudiat-Ati,  to  the   west  of  Oostantina. 

Bou-Sjaloula  hurriedly  ascended  the  mountain, 

tipon  the  summit  of  which  stood  an  old  olive-tree, 

partially  broken  by  the  winds.    The  heart  of  the 

haekaiehi  beat  violently  as  he  approached  the 

tree:  he  hoped  the  fugitive  would  dight  upon  it. 

A  slight  twitter  was  heard,  the  asfour  once  more 

rose  and  directed  its  course  towards  the  south ; 

yet  there  was  no  hurry  or  precipitancy  about  its 

flight.    It  appeared  rather  to  delight  in  flitting 

about  or  floating  motionless  in  ue  air,  as   n 

awaiting  the  approach  of  its  master.    Still  it 

carefttUy  kept  at  such  a  distance  as  though  it 

were  sensible  of  the  danger  menaced  by  the 

fowling-piece  of  Bou-DJalouuu    The  whole  of  one 

of  the  longest  days  in  summer  was  consumed  in 

tills  pursuit,    and   when   evening  arrived  the 

^•ektueki  found  himself  completely  exhausted  by 

tiiirst  and  fittigae. 

They  entered  a  lonely  valley,  beneath  the  thick 
ombrageoaa  shadows  of  which  a  limpid  stream 
preserved  a  delidons  coolness.  The  asfour,  no 
less  fatigued  than  its  master,  alighted  upon  a 
aa1berry-tree,overiookinff  this  ndniature  paradise. 
**Ah,  wicked  bird  I**  ezcUdmed  Bou-SJalouIa,  as 
he  quenched  his  thirst  in  the  liquid  crystal  flowing 
beneath  a  grove  of  rose-laurels ;  "  at  length  I  have 
overtaken  thee.  Thy  life  alone  shall  satisflf  my 
▼engeaaeel"  Already  his  finger  presses  the 
Irieger;  the  fate  of  the  winged  songstress  is 
Mated !  Bat,  hark!  A  sound  resembling  the 
iTiUoping  of  a  flery  steed  arrests  his  hand !  Bou- 
iljfaloiila,  fearing  the  arrival  of  an  enemy,  Instantiy 
threw  himself  upon  the  ground,  in  the  midst  of  a 

toih  it.— V 


dense  thicket,  and  steadily  fixed  his  eye  upon  the 
spot  from  which  the  horseman  was  approaching. 
He  soon  distinguished  a  man,  tall  and  robust, 
with  an  eye  of  fire  and  armed  with  a  musket ! 
What  could  be  his  business  in  such  a  solitary 
spot  ?  Bou-Djaloula  held  his  breath  and  observed 
him  intently.  On  arriving  near  tbe  rose-laurels, 
the  stranger  reined  in  his  horse,  and  gazing  around 
him,  anxiously  listened  to  hear  if  the  slightest 
sound  revealed  the  presence  of  a  fellow-being. 
Oon^dent  he  had  no  witness  ofr  his  deeds,  he 
vaulted  from  the  saddle  and  alighted  near  the 
edge  of  the  rivulet.  Close  to  the  spot  lay  an 
enormous  stone.  He  raised  this  rock  from  its 
place  with  a  facility  that  proclaimed  extraordinary 
muscular  power.  It  covered  a  small  trench  or 
hollow.  Boa-Djaloula  saw  him  detach  from  the 
saddle  a  larse  valise,  and  cautiously  deposit  it  in 
this  hole.  More  mystery !  The  man  must  have 
selected  so  retired  a  spot  for  the  concealment  of 
things  most  precious  to  him. 

At  the  moment  the  stranger  bent  himself  over 
the  hole,  Bou-Djaloula  distinctiy  saw  his  features. 
This  mysterious  cavalier  was  no  other  than  the 
redoubtable  Bou-Raad,  the  ddd  of  the  Segnais  I 
The  Bon-in*iaw  of  Daly-Bey  was  in  the  presence 
of  the  rebel  chief  against  whom  his  father  had 
determined  to  march  in  person.  A  shrill  scream 
from  the  asfour  aroused  the  haekaichi  from  tiie 
stupor  into  which  he  was  falline.  Recalling  all 
his  coolness,  courage,  and  skill,  he  steadily  took 
aim  at  the  heart  of  Bou-RJLad !  A  report  echoes 
through  the  hUls !  '« Allah  II  Allah  !'*  cried  the 
Arab  chief,  as  he  sank,  mortally  wounded,  to  the 
earth.    The  terrified  bird  bistantiy  took  flight 

So  intense  were  the  emotions  of  Bou-Djaloula, 
that  they  effected  a  complete  revolution  in  his 
mental  condition.  His  thoughts  gradually  re- 
covered their  distinctness,  and  his  reason,  as  If 
awakened  from  a  long  lethargy,  resumed  its  empire 
over  his  senses.  After  bowing  his  head  to  tiM 
earth,  and  returning  thanks  to  the  Most  Hieh,  he 
cut  off  the  head  of  the  ciid,  enveloped  It  in  a 
hlUk,  and  drew  the  valise  from  the  hole.  These 
trophies  secured,  he  mounted  the  straneer's 
horse,  put  spurs  into  his  flanks  and  gaUoped  to- 
wards Gostantina. 

The  appearance  of  Rou-R&ad  had  sufficientiy 
informed  Bakir  that  he  was  in  an  enemy's  country, 
and  that  so  long  as  he  remained  his  life  was  in 
imminent  damm.  An  hour's  hard  galloping 
over  bin  and  dale  brought  him,  terrmed  and 
exhausted,  within  sight  of  a  narrow  gorge  or 
ravine,  defHinc  from  which  he  perceived  a  nume- 
rous troop  of  horsemen.  Fiif  ht  was  impossible. 
The  unhappv  haekaicki  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven, 
and  resigned  himself  without  resistance  to  what 
appeared  his  inevitable  fate.  He  already  fitncied 
he  felt  the  cold  blade  of  the  yati^han  enter  his 
heaving  ches%  when  the  cry  of  "Bou-DJaloula  I** 
repeat^  by  a  hundred  voices,  struck  upon  his 
ear.  He  was  immediately  surrounded  by  the 
caviHers  of  the  Bey  of  Oostantina,  and  eagerly 
hurried  fbrward  faito  the  presence  of  their  leader, 
who  fbllowed  at  a  short  distance  1^  advanoed 
guard.  At  the  sight  of  his  son-in-law  the  prices 
of  the  true  believers  firowned  ominously,  and 
appeared  about  to  issue  some  sinister  order, 
whenBon-Ilialoula  hastily  disentangled  from  the 
fbldsof  tiie  hiik  tiie  head  of  BouBUd.    **0h 
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my  master  I"  cried  he,  **thy  slave  had  .sworn  to 
partake  of  neither  food  nor  rest  until  he  had 
avenged  thee  upon  a  treacherous  and  rebellious 
subject.  His  vow  is  accomplished ;  for  behold ! 
•h,  my  prince  I  the  head  and  the  treasures  of  the 
eaid  of  the  Segnais  1^  The  sight  of  the  gold  and 
precious  stones  which  fell  from  the  ralice  mar^ 
rellously  allayed  the  anger  of  the  bey ;  but  bis 
delirious  joy  burst  all  bounds  when  he  saw  upon 
the  earth  the  bleeding  head  of  his  terrible  enemy, 
Bou-IUad,  whose  very  name  signifieth  **  redoubt- 
able as  the  thunder!'*  '*God  is  great!''  he 
exclaimed.  **  Oh,  my  son  t  it  is  he  who  has  ^ 
guided  thy  steps,  as  it  was  he  who  inspired  me ! 
with  the  wish  to  unite  thee  to  my  well-beloved 
child  I" 

After  the  preliminary  expressious  of  congratu- 
lation  and  assurances  of  friendship,  Bakir,  the  ex- 
dreamer,  was  invited  to  relate  how  he  was  enabled 
to  accomplish  so  marvellous  a  deed  as  the 
•onquest  of  the  valiant  cHiid  by  his  single  arm, 
and  in  the  bosom  of  his  powerful  tribe  I  Bakir's 
imagination  was  not  often  al  fault.  He  therefore 
drew  largely  from  it,  and  gave  a  most  plausible 
coloring  to  the  adventure.  His  proofs  were 
before  them ;  and,  what  was  more,  there  existed 
no  one  to  dispute  his  statemeut. 

The  soldiers,  shouting  aloud  as  with  one  roice, 
proclaimed  Bou-Djaloula  the  prince  of  cavaliers, 
the  emir  of  warriors,  the  blessed  of  God  I 

The  tribe  of  the  Segnais  having  made  humble 
submission  and  paid  a  large  tribute,  the  army 
returned  to  Gostantina. 

The  dream  commenced  in  a  field  of  wheat  and 
inished  with  a  triumph,  the  splendor  of  which 
is  spoken  of  by  the  people  to  this  hour.  In  place 
of  his  imaginary  capital,  the  fortunate  embroiderer 
of  sabre-dashes  became  possessed  of  a  more 
tangible  treasure  in  the  shape  of  diamonds,  gold, 
and  precious  stones  I 

What  availeth  wisdom  ? 


A  PERFECT  STRANGER. 

An  addition  of  more  than  ordinary  interest 
has  recently  been  made  to  the  collection  of 
animals  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  Regent's 
Park,  in  the  shape  of  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
great  ant  eater,  or  ant  bear,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  from  South  America.  Being  the  first 
animal  of  the  kind  ever  exhibited  alive  in 
Europe,  it  has  attracted  an  unusual  degree  of 
attention,  and  for  a  eoosiderable  time  figured 
in  the  dailif  advertisement  in  the  newspapers 
as  the  chief  lion  of  the  Gardens. 

This  remarkable  animal  was  purchased  for 
some  (}erman  adventurers,  who  procured  it 
in  the  interior  of  Brazil,  and  had  brought  it 
alt  the  way  k)  London,  in  the  hope,  it  seems, 
ef  realizing  a  little  fortune  by  exhibiting  it  to 
the  marvel-loving  British  public  The  expe- 
riment was  tried  for  some  two  or  three  weeks, 
though  with  hardly  the  success  the  hopeful 
proprietors  anticipated.  A  small  shop  was 
obtained  for  the  purpose  in  Broad  Street, 
Bloomsbury,  where,  somewhat  obscurely  an- 
nounced as  t^e  wfuid  tt^  4^ntita  from  Bnudl, 


the  animal  was  exhibited  to  the  public,  at  a 
charge  of  sixpence  each  for  admis^on.     Ths 
influx  of  visitors,  however,  was  so  miserably 
small,  that  before  many  days  had  passed,  a 
removal  was  contemplated  to  the  morC  pro- 
mising neighborhood  of  Oxford  Street ;  when 
Mr.  Mitchell,  the  ever  active  and  (in  the  mat> 
ter  of  discovering  rare  birds  and  beasts)  almost 
ubiquitous  secretary  of  the  Zoological  Societv, 
waited  upon  the  proprietors,  to  bargain  with 
them  for  the  removal  of  the  animal  to  the  So* 
ciety*s  gardens  in  the  Regent^s  Park.     But 
warned  by  the  fate  of  the  young  walrus,  for 
which  such  an  enormous  sum  was  asked  a 
short  time  previously,  he  merely  treated  for 
\  he  hire  of  the  animal,  offering  so  much  per 
week,  as  long  as  it  might  live.     This  the  own- 
er^ declined ;   they  would  either  keep  their 
antita  to  themselves,  or  part  with  it  altogether, 
m  which  case  they  required  the  handsome 
amount  of  £800 1     To  give  that  for  an  animal 
which  might  very  probably  be  dead  in  a  few 
weeks  or  less,  was  out  of  the  question,  so  the 
negotiation  paused.    But  Mr.  Mitchell,  backed 
as  he  is,  is  not  the  man  to  be  baffled  when 
there  is  an  animal  like  the  ant  bear  at  stake. 
Negotiations,  therefore,  wore  speedily  renew- 
ed, and  tvrms  being  at  length  agreed  upon,  the 
purchase  was  effected ;  when  the  triumphant 
secretary  bore  off  his  prize  rejoicing.    Snng 
accommodation  was  provided  for  the  stranger 
in  one  of  the  large  rooms  attached  to  the  rep- 
tile house,  where,  side  by  side  with  the  dis- 
consolate chimpanzee,  it  now  daily  receives 
the  attention  of  artists,  fellows,  and  profess- 
ors, and  sucks  eggs,  and  displays  its  elegant 
proportions  before  the  eyes  of  an  admiring 
public. 

Making  due  allowance  for  tne  novelty  of 
the  spectacle — which  is,  of  course,  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  enthusiasm  displayed — ^there 
is  very  much  in  the  form  and  structure  of  the 
great  ant  eater  to  arrest  attention,  and  exdte 
the  liveliest  curiosity.  From  the  point  of  its 
snout  to  the  extremity  of  its  enormous  tail,  its 
appearance  is  altogether  peculiar.  It  stands 
about  as  high  as  a  Newfoundland  dog,  and 
has  a  thick  coat  of  dry  shaggy  hair,  like  that 
of  the  sloth.  Its  general  color  is  grisly 
brown,  except  across  the  breast  andshoiikkr% 
where  there  is  an  oblique  black  band,  bordered 
with  white.  The  two  most  characteristic  parts 
of  it  are  the  head  and  the  taiL  The  h^  it 
remarkably  narrow  and  long,  covered  with 
short  close  hair,  aiid  slightly  curved.  At  the 
point  of  the  elongated  snout,  a  narrow  slit  fonns 
the  diminutive  mouth,  from  which  the  animal 
continually  protrudes  its  loi^  cylindiicil 
tongue,  letting  it  hang  down  fr^m  the  jaws 
like  a  huge  black  worm.  The  immense  t»il 
has  an  upward  curve,  precisely  the  rewraeof 
the  curve  of  the  head ;  it  lUmoBt  equals  thf 
body  in  length,  and,  furnished  with  a  prafV- 
sion  of  long  flowing  hair,  which  sweeps  the 
ground  as  me  aniimd  walks  «l<»i&  foi^n*  *^ 
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ample  covering  for  the  bodj,  when  its  owner 
is  disposed  to  coil  himself  up  for  a  nap.  A 
glance  is  sulUcient  to  discover  that  it  is  the 
fore-limbs  or  arms  that  are  chiefly  employed, 
whether  for  work  or  war.  They  are  extreme<y 
thick  and  muscular,  and  are  armed  with  large 
claws,  which  tuui  in  upon  the  soles  of  the 
feot,  so  as  to  give  the  animal  the  appearance, 
\vh(^i  in  motion,  of  walking  on  its  knuckles. 

At  home,  in  America,  the  ant  bear  has  the 
repute  of  being  somewhat  dull  and  stupid, 
and  few  people  that  see  it  here  will  be  likely, 
we  imagine,  to  question  the  truth  of  the  im- 
putation.    On  rising  from  its  ordinary  noon- 
day slumbers,  it  looks  round  upon  the  array 
of  eager  faces  in  front  of  its  cage  with  a  mar- 
vellously bewildered  and  vacant  stare,  and 
seems,  as  it  stands  motionless,  with  its  head 
poked  forward,  to  be  endeavoring,  in  a  creamy 
sort  of  way,  to  recollect  the  wnereabouts  of 
its  situation.    Like  all  strictly  nocturnal  ani- 
mals, it  spends  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in 
sleep ;  a  circumstance  which  young  ladies  who 
go  to  the  gardens  purposely  to  see  it  pro- 
nounce a    '*  shame."     It  certamlv  is  very 
provoking,  and  it  is  to  be  hcfpod  that,  in  the 
course  of  time,  the  creature  will  be  taught  to 
comport  itself  in  a  more  befitting  manner.  As 
It  is,  one  may  esteem  himself  fortunate  if  he 
happen  to  find  the  animal  awake.    The  pro- 
bability is,  it  will  be  coiled  up  upon  its  bed 
of  straw,  in  the  corner  of  its  cage,  with  a 
roomful  of  excited  visitors  waiting  its  awak- 
ing.   Every  one  puts  great  faith,  of  course,  in 
the  label  on  the  front  of  the  cage,  and  has  no 
Duumer  of  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  shaggy 
mound  in  the  comer  is  truly  ^^  Myrmicopkaga 
Jubata^  the  great  ant-eater  from  South  Ame- 
rica ; "  though,  for  all  that  any  one  can  dis- 
cern himself,  it  might  be  a  goat,  or  a  dog,  or 
Qmply  a  heap  of  hair. 

Oar  patience  was  at  length  rewarded.  A 
keeper  entered  the  cage,  and,  tapping  an  egg 
against  a  tin  dish,  caused  the  mound  upon 
the  straw  to  move ;  a  huge  tail  was  then  flung 
back,  a  long  pointed  head  was  next  drawn 
from  under  the  body,  then  a  pair  of  small 
ronnd  eyes  opened  wide,  and  the  strange,  an- 
^odIj  creature  stood  upright  Pausing  for  a 
moment,  it  then  followed  the  keeper  to  the 
front  of  its  cage,  where  it  displayed  its  skill 
in  sacking  up  the  egg,  which  was  broken  for 
it^into  the  dish.  Having  finished  its  snack,  it 
allowed  its  paw  to  be  shaken  by  the  keeper, 
mod  then  sleepily  walked  back  to  its  bed  in 
the  comer.  Deliberately  adjusting  the  straw, 
it  concealed  its  head  between  its  fore  l^gs, 
then  went  down  upon  its  knees,  and  suddenly 
dropping  upon  the  straw,  and  at  the  same 
moment  bringing  its  tail  forward,  so  as  entirely 
to  corer  its  Mdy,  it  became  again  i^  indis^ 
tiz^nisbable  heap. 

The  refoenee  to  the  sloth  above  vrill  re- 
mind the  sdenWc  reader  that  the  great  ant 
eater  is  a  dist4Sf  velAtiy^  of  his,  being,  in  iacti, 


a  member  of  the  same  singular  and  eccentric 
order — the  edentata  of  zoologists.    A  word  or 
two  about  this  remarkable  section  of  the  ani- 
mal world  will  be  of  use  here,  in  fixing  the 
position  and  connections  in  the  animal  scale 
of  the  subject  proper  of  the  paper, 
r    In  the  first  place,  be  it  undetstood  that  the 
scientific  designation  of  the  order  is  by  no 
means  applicable,  in  its  literal  rendering,  to 
all  the  animals  composing  it ;  only  one  small 
section  being  strictly  toothless^  while  all  the 
rest  of  the  order  are  deficient  merely  of  the 
teeth  in  the  fore  part  of  the  jaw.    At  no  very 
distant  period,    speaking    geologically,    the 
edentata  made  a  far  more  import/ant  figure  in 
the  world  than  they  do  at  present.     The 
gigantic  madtodon  and  megatherium,  which 
uprooted  trees  to  browse  upon  the  foliage,  and 
the  unwieldy  glyptodon,  a  fossil  armadillo, 
all  belonged  to  the  present  order,  and  inhabit- 
ed precisely  the  same  districts  Where  their 
now  pigmy  descendants  cling  to  the  forest 
branches,  or  burrow  in  the  ground.     At  pre- 
sent there  are  two  principal  groups  of  edentate 
animals — the  first  of  which  comprises  the 
arboreal  leaf-eating  sloths;  the  second,  the 
armadilloes  and  their  allies,  and  the  true  eden- 
tata, or  animals  destitute  of  all  dental  appara- 
tus whatsoever.    The  sloths  and  armadillos 
are  confined  exclusively  to  South  America, 
but  the  aard  vark,  or  earth  hog,  an  animal 
allied  to  the  latter,  is  a  native  of  South  Africa, 
where  it  represents  the  ant  eaters  of  America. 
Of  the  strictly  toothless  mammals,  there  are 
two  snmll  groups,  the  pangolins  of  Africa  and 
India — strange,  reptile-like  animals,  which, 
like  the  armadilloes  and  our  own  hedgehog, 
roll  themselves  up  into  a  ball  when  attacked, 
and  present  to  the  assailant  nothing  but  the 
sharp-pointed  edge  of  their  overlapping  scales 
— and  the  true  ant  eaters.    Of  these  there 
are  three  distinct  species,  all  of  them  confined 
to  the  continent  of  South  America.    There  is 
the  little  ant  eater,  an  engaging  little  animal, 
with  a  rabbit-shaped  head,  but  about  the 
size  of  a  squirrel,  and,  like  it,  exclusively  ar- 
boreal in  its  habits ;  the  tamandua,  also  in- 
habiting trees,  but  of  a  larger  size,  and  pos* 
se.ssing  a  more  elongated  snout ;  and  the  great 
ant  eater,  the  hero  of  the  day,  the  largest,  and 
in  many  respects  the  most  remarkable,  of  ex- 
isting edentate  animals. 

Brazil,  the  country  whence  the  stranger 
which  has  lately  arrived  amongst  us  was 
brought,  may  be  regarded  as  the  proper  home 
of  the  great  ant  eater,  although  it  is  also  found 
in  all  the  neighboring  countries,  ranging  as 
fiur  south  as  Paraguay,  where,  according  to 
Aalira  it  is  occasionally  reared  as  a  domestic 
pet^  But  though  thus  spread  over  a  large 
area,  it  is  nowhere  of  frequent  occurrence,  and 
in  most  places  is  considered  rare.  A  writer 
m  the  Idt&rary  Gazette,  alluding  to  this  point, 
says,  *'  There  is  not  a  city  in  Brazil  where  it 
would  not  be  considered  almost  as  mnch  a 
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cariosity  as  here.  In  the  extensiTe  forests  of 
the  Amazon,  the  (^reat  ant  eater  is,  perhaps, 
as  abundant  as  m  any  part  of  South  America ; 
yet,  during  a  residence  of  more  than  four 
years,  I  neyer  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
one."    Its  fatirite  haunts  are  humid  forests, 


race-dens  were  highly  indignant,  indeed,  at 
their  desertion,  and  paced  to  and  fro,  mutter- 
ing wrathftd  to  themseWes,  hardly  deigning 
to  recognise  our  solitary  attentions  by  a  single 
glance*  The  ea^^les  stared  down  upon  us 
from  their  rocky  pmnactes,  and  the  seal  looked 


and  low  swampy  grounds  bordering  on  rivers  round  from  his  pool,  utterly  neglected.  Agmin, 


and  stagnant  pools.    There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  it  ever  climbs  trees,  as  stated  by 
Bulfon  and  others,  and  the  stories  that  have 
been  told  of  its  springing  upon  the  backs  of 
horses,  and  tearing  open  their  shoulders  to 
suck  the  blood,  are  equally  improbable.  Like 
all  the  edentate  animals,  the  great  ant  eater 
is  naturally  shy  and  timid,  and  endeavors  to 
escape  from  its  assailants  by  flight    Its  pace, 
however,  is  slow  and  awkward,  so  that  it  is 
easily  overtaken.    If  compelled  to  defend  it- 
self, it  does  so  with  great  vigor,  sittmg  upon 
its  hind-quarters,  and  striking  with  its  power- 
ful claws,  using  one  arm  to  support  itself, 
while  the  other  is  kept  ready  for  a  blow.    In 
extreme  caseSi  it  throws  itself  upon  its  back, 
and  endeavors  to  hug  its  assailant  in  a  close 
embrace ;  when  its  immense  muscular  power 
enables  it  to  overcome  even  the  most  active  of 
its  foes.    It  is  said  that  even  the  jaguar  has 
been  found  dead,  locked  in  its  arms. 

In  a  state  of  nature,  the  great  ant  eater,  so 
far  as  is  known,  lives  exclusively  on  insects. 
As  its  name  implies,  its  &vorite  and  principal 
food  consists  of  ants ;  for  the  procuring  of 
which  its  entire  organization  is  beautifall^ 
adapted.  Standing  on  its  broad  hind  feet,  it 
breaks  throueh  the  crust  of  the  ant-hills  with 
its  powerful  hooked  daws,  and  the  moment 
the  insects  appear  at  the  breach,  it  darts  out 
its  long  flexible  tonsue.  covered  with  a  glutin- 
ous saliva,  into  the  uiickest  of  the  throng,  and 
again  draws  it  into  the  mouth.  By  this  means 
a  considerable  number  of  ants  are  speedily  ob- 
tained, the  tongue  being  protruded  and  again 
drawn  in  upwards  of  a  hundred  times  in  a 
minute,  and  each  time,  of  course,  covered 
with  the  insects.  The  ant  eater  now  in  the 
Zoological  GardenSi  having  left  his  native 
country,  has  lost,  of  course,  his  natural 
food.  Nor  will  he  put  up  with  the  near- 
est substitute  that  can  be  given  him.  He 
has  been  supplied  with  our  common  English 
ants,  as  well  as  with  other  insects,  but  he 
turns  up  his  nose  at  them  alL  He  seems  dis- 
posed at  present  to  confine  himself  almost  ex- 
dusivelv  to  eggs  and  milk,  of  the  former  of 
which  he  contrives  to  make  away  with  the 
respectable  number  of  between  twenty  and 
thirty  every  day. 

For  a  considerable  time  after  its  arrival,  it 
was  amusing  to  observe  to  what  an  extent  the 
stranger  in  the  Gardens  monopolized  the  at- 
tention of  visitors.  Excepting  at  '*  feeding* 
time,'*  ahnost  everything  else  was  forsiJcen, 
and  left  to  ruminate  in  solitude  upon  the 
strange  vicissitudes  of  those  who  live  on  po- 
pular fiivor.    Their  Mne  migesties  in  the  ter- 


there  was  that  grandiloquently- named  beast, 
the  choiropotamus,  himself  but  a  short  41  me 
before  the  hero  of  the  gardens,  but  for  the  time 
forgotten,  like  a  Men  favourite,  and  left  to 
whisk  his  ears,  or  grunt  to  his  kinsmen  and 
neighbours,  th  e  Wart  Hogs,  as  little  cared  for 
as  a  common  pig.    Ohuney,  the  perambulate 
ing  elephant,  shuffled  along  with  a  half-filled 
howdah ;  while  the  proboscidian  mother  and 
daughter  turned  their  backs  upon  the  worid, 
in  disgust  apparently  at  the  sudden  fidling  off 
of  buns  and  fruit  The  Hippopotamus  took  np 
his  own  cause,  and  through  the  medimi  of  cor 
ever-to-be-respected  oontemporaiy  *  Punch,* 
howled  at  the  public  for  their  neglect  of  him 
in  most  lugubrious  verse.  We  hope  that,  like 
afflicted  mortals,  he  may  have  found  his  heart 
eased  by  the  exerdse ;  but,  if  he  woidd  r^ain 
his  popularity,  he  must  do  something  more  to 
the  purpose.    Let  him  follow  the  example  of 
his  cousin  across  the  channel,  and  make  a 
mouthful  of  the  first  lapdog  that  comes  in  his 
wa^,  and  he  will  assuredly  rise  to  his  former 
eminence  again  at  once.  The  fish  house  alone, 
of  all  the  attractions  in  the  gardens,  maintain- 
ed its  position  against  the  new-comer.    The 
unique  and  beau&ul  collection  oi  Nving  forms 
there  dispUiyed  will  constitute  one  of  the 
chief  sources  of  amusement  and  instmction 
the  Gardens  contain,  and  is  little  Hkely  to  lose 
its  interest,  whatever  other  additions  the  place 
may  receive. 

Since  its  removal  to  the  Zoological  GJardens 
the  Great  Ant-Eater  has  thriven  amazingly, 
and  strong  hopes  are  now  entertained  of  its 
surviving  the  winter.  The  matter,  however, 
is  still  extremely  doubtfUl ;  and  all  who  are 
desirous  of  seeing  this  extraordinary  ani* 
mal  alive  should  lose  no  time  in  doing  sou 
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Dkoipreriho  Ctphxss.— Some  little  boyi  hMxt 
been  amusing  themselves  In  dedpherine  the  ^• 
phers  that  appear  occasionally  In  the  7um&  We 
wish  they 'would  exerdae  their  ingenuity  in  tnns- 
Uting  Loan  Abkxdiin— anywhere,  so  k>ng  as  he 
was  translated  out  of  the  Mmistry— for  we  look 
upon  him  as  being  the  greatest  Oy^er  «f  dis 
present  day. 

"  To  Pebsohs  ▲B017T  TO  Vaxrt.*'— ConddefiBg 
the  rubbish  that  is  mottly  sold  at  the  eheap  ¥wt* 
nitore  Marts,  the  poor  deluded  hidividaala,  who 
buy  theirchaln  and  tables  and  four-post  bedilsids 
there,  general^  torn  out  Foniitnre  Mait-yn. 

A  GoauxT's  QunnoH  ox  rax  Navt.— I>oes 
a  Port  Admiral  mean  an  Admiral  who  is  laid  down 
for  a  k>ng  series  of  years,  and  not  decaotad  for 
service  ttl  he  is  veiy  oldf 
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THS  WORLD.— SOME  AOOOUKT  OF  A  FRIEND  OF  MINE. 
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THE    WOBLDI 

The  World  1  the  world !  ah  who  woald  ligh, 
To  mingle  with  the  fickle  throng, 

Whose  smUing  lips  their  hearts  belie, 
Hearts  treacherous  as  siren's  song. 

The  world ;  and  who  would  wish  to  tread. 
With  willing  steps  the  thorny  maze, 

Of  passions  fierce,  whence  peace  hath  fled, 
And  all  is  viewed  through  envy's  gaze. 

How  easily  that  world  is  won, 

While  fortune  snulea  with  Noontide  glar% 
As  Gheber*s  bow  before  the  sun. 

How  ferrently  they  worship  there. 

Bui  soon  that  worid,  when  sorrows  lowet , 
Forsakes  the  worship  erst  so  warm, 

As  birds  at  autumn's 'dosing  hour, 
Betreat  before  the  coming  storm. 

The  world,  a  charm  is  in  the  sound, 
And  youth's  first  dreams  will  wander  there, 

Delusive  hope  then  beams  around. 
And  pleasure  calls  from  scenes  of  care. 

Life's  sea  first  calm/  soon  storms  arise. 
And  tempest-tost  along  they're  hurl'd, 

With  grief  they  sternly  then  despise 
The  cold  ansympathetio  world. 


SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  A  FRIEND  OF  MINE, 

When  Juan  was  intrusted  to  me,  he  was  aboot 
three  years  old.    His  height  was  that  of  a 
child  of  the  same  age.     When  I  fireed  him 
from  the  bamboo-basket  in   which  he  was 
brought  to  me,  be  seized  hold  of  my  hand, 
and  tried   to  drag  me  away,  as  a  little  boy 
who  wanted  to  escape  from  some  disagreeable 
object  might  have  done.     I  took  him  into  my 
room,  in  which  there  was'  a  sort  of  ceil  pre- 
pared for  hiuL     On  seeing  this  new  cage, 
which  resembled  a  Malay  hoase,  Juan  under- 
stood that  it  was  in  future  to  be  his  lodging: 
he  let  go  my  hand,  and  set  about  collecting 
all  the  linen  he  could  find.    He  then  carried 
his  bootj  into  his  lodging,  and  covered  its 
walls  carefully.    These  arrangements  made, 
he  seized    on   a  table-napkin,  and    having 
dressed  himself  m  this  as  migestically  as  an 
Arab  in  his  bournoos,  lay  down  on  the  bed  he 
had  prepared. 

Juan  wan  of  a  very  mild  disposition ;  to 
raise  one's  voice  t  >  him  was  sufficient ;  yet  he 
now  and  then  had  very  diverting  fits  of  anger. 
One  day  I  took  from  him  a  mango  he  had 
stolen ;  at  first  he  tried  to  get  it  back,  but 
being  unable  to  do  so,  he  uttered  plaintive 
cries,  thrusting  out  his  lips  like  a  pouting 
child.    Finding  that  this  pettishness  had  not 


the  effect  he  anticipated,  he  threw  himself  flat 
on  his  Ause,  struck  the  mund  with  his  fist, 
screamed,  cried,  and  howled  for  more  than  half 
an  hour.  At  last,  I  felt  that  I  was  acting 
contrary  to  my  duty  in  refusing  the  fruit  he 
desired ;  for,  in  opposition  to  God's  will,  I  was 
seeking  to  bend  to  the  exigencies  of  civilisa- 
tion the  independent  nature  which  He  bad 
sent  into  the  world  amid  virgin  forests,  in 
order  that  it  should  obey  aU  its  instincts  and 
satisfy  all  its  passions.  I  approached  my 
ward,  calling  him  by  the  most  endearing 
names,  and  offered  him  the  manga  As  soon 
as  it  was  within  his  reach,  he  clutched  it  with 
violence,  and  threw  it  at  my  head.  There  was 
something  so  hunum  in  this  action,  somothinjr 
so  evil  in  the  expression  of  his  rage,  that  I 
had  no  hesitation  that  day  in  classing  Juan 
among  our  own  species;  he  reminded  me  so 
much  of  certain  children  of  my  acquaintance. 
But  since  then  I  have  learned  better ;  he  was 
only  on  rare  occasions  peevish  and  naughty. 

The  first  day  that  I  let  Juan  dine  at  table 
with  me,  he  adopted  a  disi^^reeable  mode  of 
pointing  out  the  objects  that  were  pleasing  to 
him :  he  stretched  out  his  brown  hand,  and 
tried  to  put  upon  his  plate  everything  he 
could  lay  hold  o£  I  gave  him  him  a  box  on 
the  ear,  to  make  him  understand  politeness. 
He  then  made  use  of  a  stratagem;  he  covered 
his  fiice  with  one  hand,  whilst  he  stretched 
the  other  towards  the  dish.  This  scheme  an- 
swered no  better,  for  I  hit  the  guilty  hand 
with  the  handle  of  my  knife.  From  that  mo- 
ment, my  intelligent  pupil  understood  that  he 
was  to  wait  to  be  helped. 

He  very  quickly  learned  to  eat  his  soup  with 
a  spoon  in  tnis  way :  a  thin  soup  was  placed 
before  him ;  he  got  upon  the  table  like  a  dog 
lapping,  and  tried  to  suck  it  up  slowly.  This 
method  appearing  inconvenient  to  him,  he  sat 
down  again  on  his  chair,  and  took  his  plate  in 
both  hands;  but  as  he  raised  it  to  his  lips,  he 
spilled  a  portion  of  it  over  his  chest  I  then 
took  a  spoon  and  showed  him  how  to  use  it; 
he  immediately  imitated  me,  and  ever  after 
made  use  of  that  implement 

When  I  brought  Juan  on  board  the  CleO' 
patrOy  he  was  aomiciled  at  the  foot  of  the 
main-mast,  and  left  completely  free;  he  went 
in  and  out  of  his  habitation  when  he  pleased. 
The  Esilors  received  him  as  a  friend,  and  un* 
dertook  to  initiate  him  in  the  customs  of  a 
seafaring  life.  A  little  tin  basin  and  spoon 
were  given  him,  which  he  shut  up  carefully 
in  his  house ;  and  at  meal-times  he  went  to 
the  distribution  of  food  with  the  crew.  It 
was  very  funny  to  see  him,  especially  in  the 
morning,  getting  his  basin  filled  with  coflbe, 
and  then  sitting  comfortably  down  to  take  his 
first  meal  in  company  with  his  friends  the 
cabin-boys. 

Juan  spent  part  of  his  days  in  swinging 
among  the  ropes ;  sometimes  he  came  on  to 
the  dedC|  either  to  enter  mto  oonyeraatiou 
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with  the  persons  of  the  embassy,  whom  he 
knew  yery  well,  or  to  tease  a  young  Manilla 
negrito,  who  had  been  given  to  M.  de  La- 
gren^.  This  negrito  was  his  dearest  friend. 
Some  people  pretended  that  the  sympathetic 
ties  which  united  these  two  beines  were  based 
on  consanguinity.  However  that  may  be, 
Juan  had  a  profound  contempt  for  monkeys ; 
he  never  condescended  to  notice  one,  and  pre- 
ferred the  society  of  a  dog  or  sheep  to  that 
of  one  of  these  quadrumana.  Juan  acquired 
the  habits  of  a  gourmet  whilst  on  board :  he 
drank  wine,  and  had  even  become  deeply 
learned  in  the  art  of  appreciating  that  liquor. 
One  day  two  glasses  were  offered  him,  one 
half  full  of  champagne,  the  other  half  full  of 
claret  When  he  had  a  glass  in  each  hand, 
some  one  tried  to  deprive  him  of  that  contain- 
ing the  champagne.  To  defend  himself,  he 
hastily  brought  his  disengaged  hand  up  to 
the  one  which  had  been  seized,  and,  having, 
by  a  dexterous  effort,  succeeded  in  freeing  it, 
he  poured  the  sparkling  liouid  into  his  mouth 
and  having  ma!de  sure,  of  the  flavour,  has- 
tened down  to  share  the  beverage  with  me. 

When  I  arrived  at  Manilla,  Juan  and  I  took 
xxp  our  abode  in  a  Tagal  house,  and  we  lived 
in  common  with  the  fiunily  inhabiting  it — 
eonsisting  of  the  lather,  mother,  two  giris  of 
fourteen  and  sixteen,  and  of  some  little  chil- 
dren. Juan  was  charmed  with  our  residence. 
He  spent  his  da^s  in  play  with  the  little  Tagal 
girls,  and  robbmg  uie  mango-women  who 
were  imprudent  enough  to  put  their  mer- 
chandise within  his  reach. 

Juan  had  nothing  of  those  social  virtues 
called  abnegation  and  devotion ;  he  was  sel- 
fish, and  would  not  have  found  communistic 
principles  to  his  taste.  He  was  perfectly  oon- 
servativein  this  respect;  and  only  liked  com- 
munism with  regard  to  the  property  of  others. 
If  an  animal  invaded  his  cage,  he  drove  him 
away  unmercifully ;  one  day  he  even  picked 
the  feathers  out  of  a  pigeon  which  had  been 
struck  with  the  unfortunate  idea  of  taking 
refuge  there. 

Whenever  we  put  into  harbour,  I  brought 
him  clusters  of  bananas;  the  fruits  were 
placed  with  those  belonging  to  the  officers  d 
the  stafil  Juan  had  leave  to  enter  this  sano- 
tuary*at  his  pleasure.  Provided  he  had  been 
once  shown  which  clusters  belonged  to  him, 
he  respected  the  others,  until  such  time  as  he 
had  exhausted  his  own  provision ;  after  that 
he  no  longer  went  ostensibly  and  boldly  in 
search  of  fruit,  but  by  stealth,  crawling  like 
a  serpent;  the  larceny  committed,  he  came 
up  again  faster  than  he  had  gone  down. 

It  is  untrue  that  orang-outangs  have  been 
taught  to  smoke :  Juan,  and  all  those  I  have 
seen,  were  unable  to  acquire  that  habit 

Such  is  the  account  of  an  orang-outang 
given  by  Dr.  Yvar,  who  was  physician  to  the 
scientific  mission  sent  by  France  to  China, 
and  who  resided  six  months  in  the  Eastern 


Archipelago.  This  animal  is  a  native  of  the 
islands  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  and  the  pen- 
insula of  Malacca,  dwelling  in  the  deepest  re- 
cesses of  forests  of  gigantic  growth,  and  sel- 
dom venturing  into  the  more  thinly^wooded 
districts.  Very  little  is  known  of  the  habits 
of  the  creature  in  its  wild  state,  and  many 
fabulous  accounts  respecting  it  have  in  conse- 
quence been  received  a.s  true.  Its  usual  height 
is  supposed  to  be  about  four  feet,  although 
there  is  a  description  of  one  by  the  late  Dr. 
Abel,  the  stature  of  which,  according  to  the 
details  laid  before  the  Asiatic  Society  at  Cal- 
cutta, exceeded  seven  feet 

The  orang-outang  is  grave  and  gentle  in  its 
manners,  and  more  docile  than  any  of  the 
monkey  tribe,  eaoly  imitating  some  of  our  ac- 
tions, learning  to  use  a  spoon,  and  even  a  fork ; 
and  acquiring  a  rdi^  for  sweetmeats,  coffioe, 
and  spirits.  It  is  fond  of  being  noticed,  and 
capable  of  great  attachment  During  youth, 
theforeheaaand  skull  appear  well  developed, 
and  carry  something  of  a  human  character, 
but  as  the  animal  advances  in  age^  the  r&> 
semblance  quickly  disappears. 


^«  ♦ 


CONFESSIONS  OF  A  JUNIOR 
BARRISTER. 

Mt  fikther  was  an  agent  to  ^n  extensive 
absentee  property  in  the  aoath  of  Ireland. 
He  was  a  Protestant,  and  respectably  con- 
nected. It  was  even  understood  in  the  coundy 
that  a  kind  of  Irish  relationship  existed  be- 
tween him  and  the  distant  proprietor  whose 
rents  he  collected.  Of  this,  however,  I  have 
some  doubts;  for,  generally  speaking,  onr 
aristocracy  are  extremely  averse  to  trusting 
their  money  in  the  hands  of  a  poor  relation. 
Besides  this,  I  was  more  than  once  invited  to 
dine  with  a  leading  member  of  the  fiunily 
when  I  was  a  student  at  the  Temple,  whidi 
would  hardly  have  been  the  case,  had  he 
suspected  on  my  part  any  dormant  claim  of 
kindred.  Being  an  eldest  son,  I  was  destined 
.from  my  birth  for  the  Bar.  This  about  thirty 
years  ago,  was  almost  a  matter  of  course  with 
our  secondary  gentry.  Among  such  persons 
it  was,  at  thattmie,  an  object  of  great  ambition 
to  have  a  "young  counsellor " in  the  fiuntly. 
In  itself  it  was  a  respectable  thing — ^for,  who 
could  tell  what  the  *^  young  counsellor  "  might 
not  one  day  be?  Then  it  kept  off  vexatious 
claims,  and  produced  a  general  interested 
civility  in  the  neighbourhood,  under  the  ex- 
pectation that,  whenever  any  little  point  of 
law  might  arise,  the  young  counsellor's  opiniott 
might  be  had  for  nothing.  Times  have 
somewhat  changed  in  this  respect  Tet,  to 
this  day,  the  young  counsellor  who  puses 
the  law-vacations  among  his  country  friends 
finds  (at  least  I  have  found  it  so)  that  the  old 
feeling  of  reverence  for  the  name  is  not  yet 
extin^  and  tiiat  his  dicta  upon  the  lav  of 
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treepuses  and  dirtress  for  rent  «re  generaily 
deferred  to  in  his  own  coantry,  unlofis  when 
it  faftppens  to  be  the  assizes'-time. 

I  passed  through  my  school  and  college 
■todies  with  great  eelat.    At  the  latter  place, 
rarticolarly  toward  the  close  of  the  course, 
I  dedicated  myself  to  all  sorts  of  composition. 
I  was  also  a  constant  speaker  in  the  Historical 
Society,  where  I  discovered,  with  no  slight 
satisfaction,  that  popular  eloquence  was  de- 
o'dedly  my  forte.    In  the  cultivation  of  this 
noble  art,  I  adhered  to  no  settled  plan.  Some- 
times, in  imitation  of  the  ancients,  I  composed 
my  address  with  great  care,  and  delivered  it 
from  memory :   at  others,  I  trusted  for  words 
(for  I  am  naturally  fluent)  to  the  occasion ; 
but,  whether  my  speech  was  extemporaneous 
or  prepared,  I  always  spoke  on  the  side  of 
freedom.    At  this  period,  and  for  the  two  or 
three  years  that  followed,  my  mind  was  filled 
with  almost  inconceivable  enthusiasm  for  my 
future  profession.    I  was  about  to  enter  it  (I 
can  call  my  own  conscience  to  witness)  from 
00  sordid  motives.    As  to  money  matters,  I 
WIS  independent;  for  my  father,  who  was 
now  no  more,  had  left  me  a  profit*rent  of 
three  hundred  pounds  a-year. 

No ;  but  I  had  formed  to  my  youthful  fancy 
an  idea  of  the  honors  and  duties  of  an  advo- 
date's  career,  founded  upon  the  purest  models 
of  ancient  and  modem  times.    I  pictured  to 
myself  the  glorious  occasions  it  would  present 
of  redressing  private  wrongs,  of  exposing  and 
confounding  the  artfhl  machinations  of  in- 
justice ;  and  should  the  political  condition  of 
my  country  require  it,  as  in  all  probability  it 
would,  of  emulating'the  illustrious  men  whose 
eloquence  and  courage  had  so  often  shielded 
tiie  intended  victim  against  the  unconstitu- 
tional aggressions  of  the  state.    It  was  with 
these  views,  and  not  from  a  love  of  *'  paltry 
gold,"  that  I  was  ambitious  to  assume  the 
robe.    With  the  confidence  of  youth,  and  of 
a  temperament  not  prone  to  despair,  I  felt  an 
instinctive  conviction  that  I  was  not  assuming 
atask  above  my  strength;  but,  notwithstanding 
my  reliance  upon  my  natural  powers,  I  was 
iodefintigable  in  aiding  them,  by  exercise  and 
study,   against  the  occasions  that  were  to 
render  me  famous  in  my  generation.     Defer- 
ring for  the  present  (I  was  now  at  the  Tem- 
ple) a   regular  course  of   legal  reading,  I 
applied  myself  with  great  ardor  to  the  acquire- 
ment of  general  knowledge.    To  enlarge  my 
views,  I  went  through  the  standard  works  on 
the  theory   of  government  and  legislation. 
To  fomiliarize  my  understanding  with  subtle 
disquisitions,  I  plunged  into  metaphysics ;  for, 
as  Ben  Johnson  somewhere  says,  "  he  that 
cannot  contract  the  sight  of  his  mind,  as  well 
as  dilate  and  disperse  it,  wanteth  a  great 
faculty ;"  and,  lest  an  exclusive  adherence  to 
such  purBuits  should  have  the  effect  of  damp- 
ing my  popular  sympathies,  I  duly  relieved 
mem  by  the  most  celebrated  productions  of 


imagination  in  prose  and  verse.  Oratory 
was,  of  course,  not  neglected.  I  plied  at 
Cicero  and  Demosthenes.  I  devoured  every 
treatise  on  the  art  of  rhetoric  that  fell  in  my 
way.  When  alone  in  my  lo^ngs,  I  declaimed 
to  myself  so  often  and  so  loudly,  that  my 
landlady  and  her  daughters,  who  sometimes 
listened  through  the  keyhole,  suspected,  as  I 
after?rard  discovered,  that  I  had  lost  my  wits ; 
but,  as  I  paid  my  bills  regularly  and  appeared 
tolerably  rational  in  other  matters,  they 
thought  it  most  prudent  to  connive  at  my 
extravagances.  Dnring  the  last  winter  of  my 
stay  at  the  Temple,  I  took  an  active  part,  aa 
Gale  Jones,  to  his  cost,  sometimes  found,  in 
the  debates  of  the  British  Fonim,  which  had 
just  been  opened  for  the  final  settlement  of 
all  disputed  points  in  politics  and  morals. 

Such  were  the  views  and  qualifications 
with  which  I  came  to  the  Irish  Bar.  It  may 
appear  somewhat  singular,  bnt  so  it  was,  that 
previous  to  the  day  of  my  call,  I  was  never 
inside  an  Irish  Court  of  Justice.  When  at 
the  Temple,  I  had  occasionally  attended  the 
proceedings  at  Westminster  Hall,  where  a 
common  topic  of  remark  among  my  fellow- 
students  was  the  vast  sup^ori^  of  our  Bar 
in  grace  of  manner  and  classical  propriety  of 
diction.  I  had,  therefore,  no  sooner  received 
the  congratulations  of  my  friends  on  my 
admission,  than  I  turned  into  one  of  the  courts 
to  enjoy  a  first  specimen  of  the  forensic 
oratory  of  which  I  had  heard  so  much.  A 
young  barrister  of  about  twelve  year's  stand- 
ing was  on  his  legs,  and  vehemently  appealing 
to  the  court  in  the  following  words :  **  Your 
Lordships  perceive  that  we  stand  here  as  our 
grandmother's  administratrix  de  h&nia  non; 
and  really,  my  lords,  it  does  humbly  strike  me 
that  it  would  be  a  monstrous  thing  to  say  that  a 
party  can  now  come  in,  in  the  very  teeth  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  actually  turn  us 
round  under  color  of  hanging  us  up  on  the 
foot  of  a  contract  made  behind  our  backs." 
The  court  admitted  that  the  force  of  the 
observation  was  unanswerable,  and  granted 
his  motion  with  costs.  On  enquiry  I  found 
that  the  counsel  was  among  the  most  rising 
men  of  the  Junior  Bar.  For  the  first  three 
or  four  years,  little  worth  recording  occurred. 
I  continued  my  former  studies,  read,  but 
without  much  care,  a  few  elementary  law 
books,  picked  up  a  stray  scrap  of  technical 
learning  in  the  courts  and  the  hill,  and  was 
now  and  then  employed  by  the  young  attorneys 
from  my  county  as  conducting  counsel  in  a 
motion  of  course.  At  the  outset  I  was 
rather  mortified  at  the  scantiness  of  my  busi- 
ness, for  I  had  calculated  upon  starting  into 
immediate  notice ;  but  being  easy  in  my  cir- 
cumstances, and  finding  so  many  others 
equally  unemployed,  I  ceased  to  be  impatient 
With  regard  to  my  &me,  however,  it  was 
otherwise.  I  had  brought  a  fiur  stock  of  gene- 
ral reputation  for  ability  and  acquirement  to 
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the  bftr ;  bat,  haying  ^one  nothing  to  increase 
it,  I  perceiTed,  or  fancied  that  I  perceived, 
that  the  estimation  that  I  had  been  held  in 
was  rapidly  subsiding.  This  I  oonld  not 
endure ;  and  as  no  widows  or  orphans  seemed 
disposed  to  claim  my  protection,  I  deter- 
mined upon  giving  the  public  a  first  proof  of 
mj  powers  as  the  advocate  of  a  still  nobler 
cause.  An  aggregate  meeting  of  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland  was  announced,  and  I  prepared  a 
speech  to  be  delivered  on  their  behalf.  I 
communicated  my  design  to  no  one,  not  even 
to  0*Connel1,  who  had  often  urged  me  to  de- 
clare myself;  but,  on  the  appointed  day,  I 
attended  at  the  place  of  meeting,  Clarendon- 
street  ChapeL 

The  spectacle  was  imposing.  Upon  a  plat- 
form erected  before  the  altar  stood  O'Connell 
and  his  sta£  The  o}n ii  which  they  sur- 
rounded had  just  been  taiv. n  by  the  venerable 
Lord  Fingal,  whose  presence  alone  would 
have  conferred  dignity  upon  any  assembly. 
The  galleries  were  thronged  with  Ciatholic 
beauties,  looking  so  softly  patriotic,  that  even 
Lord  Liverpool  would  have  forgiven  in  them 
the  sin  of  a  divided  allegianca  The  floor  of 
the  chapel  was  filled  dmost  to  sufibcation 
with  a  miscellaneous  populace,  breathine  from 
their  looks  a  deep  sense  of  rights  withheld, 
and  standing  on  tiptoe  and  with  ears  erect  to 
catch  the  sounds  of  comfort  or  hope  which 
their  leaders  had  to  administer.  Finding  it 
impracticable  to  force  my  way  toward  the  chair 
I  was  obliged  to  ascend  and  occupy  a  place  in 
the  gallery.  I  must  confess  that  I  was  not 
sorry  for  the  disappointment ;  for,  in  the  first 
feeling  of  awe  which  the  scene  inspired,  1 
found  that  my  oratorical  courage,  which,  like 
natural  courage,  comes  and  goes,  was  rapidly 
*•  oozing  out  Y* — but,  as  the  business  and  the 
passions  of  the  day  proceeded — ^as  the  fire  of 
national  emotion  lighted  every  eye,  and  ex- 
ploded in  simultaneous  volleys  of  applause — 
all  my  apprehensions  for  myself  were  for- 
gotten. Every  fresh  round  of  huzzas  that 
rent  the  roof  rekindled  my  ambition.  I  be- 
came impatient  to  be  fanned,  for  my  own 
sake,  by  the  beautiful  white  handkerchiefs 
that  waved  around  me,  and  stirred  my  blood 
like  the  visionary  fiags  of  the  fabled  Houris 
inviting  the  Mohammedan  warriors  to  danger 
and  to  glory. 

0*Connell,  who  was  speaking,  spied  me  in 
the  gallery.  He  perceived  at  once  that  I  had 
a  weight  of  oratory  pressing  upon  my  mind, 
and  good-naturedly  resolved  to  quicken  the 
delivery.  Without  naming  me,  he  made  an 
appeal  to  me  under  the  character  of  *'a  liberal 
and  enlightened  young  Protestant,"  which  I 
weH  understood.  This  was  eonclusive,  and 
he  had  no  Fooner  sat  down  than  I  was  on  my 
legs.  The  sensation  my  unexpected  appear- 
ance created  was  immense.  1  had  scarcely 
said  "  My  Lord,  I  rise,"  when  I  was  stopped 
short  by  cheers  that  lasted  for  some  minutes. 


It  was  really  delicious  mnac,  and  was  repeated 
at  the  close  of  almost  every  sentence  of  mT 
speech.  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  speech 
iteelf^  as  most  of  my  readers  must  remember 
it,  for  it  appeared  &e  next  day  in  the  Dubfia 
Journals  (the  best  report  was  in  the  jPVeenum), 
and  was  copied  in  all  the  London  oppositioik 
papers  except  the  Times.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  the  effect  was,  on  the  whole, 
tremendous. 

As  soon  as  I  had  concluded,  a  special  met- 
senger  was  despatched  to  conduct  me  to  the 
platform.  On  my  arrival  there,  I  was  covered 
with  praises  and  congratulations.  O'ConBell 
was  the  warmest  in  the  expression  of  his 
admiration :  yet  I  thought  I  could  read  in  his 
eves  that  there  predominated  over  that  feelpg 
the  secret  triumph  of  the  partisan,  at  having 
contributed  to  bring  over  a  young  deserter 
from  the  enemy^s  camp.  However,  he  took 
care  that  I  should  not  go  without  my  reward. 
He  moved  a  special  resolution  of  thanks  '*  to 
his  illustrious  young  friend,'*  whom  he  des- 
cribedas  "one  of  those  rare  and  feiidtooi 
combinations  of  human  excellence,  in  which 
the  spirit  of  a  Washington  is  embodied  with 
the  genius  of  a  Grattan."  These  were  hii 
very  words,  but  my  modesty  was  in  no  way 
pained  at  them,  for  I  believed  every  syllable 
to  be  literally  true. 

I  went  home  in  a  glorious  intoxication  of 
spirits.  My  success  had  surpassed  my  most 
sanguine  expectations.  I  had  now  established 
a  character  for  public  speaking,  which,  inde- 
pendently of  the  general  fame  that  would 
ensue,  must  inevitably  lead  to  my  retainer  in 
every  important  case  where  the  passions 
were  to  be  moved,  and,  whenever  the  Whigs 
should  come  in,  to  a  seat  in  the  British 
Senate. 

*  «  *  *  4t  « 

After  a  restless  night — in  which,  however, 
when  I  did  sleep,  I  contrived  to  dream,  at  one 
time  that  I  was  at  the  head  of  my  profession, 
at  another  that  I  was  on  the  opposition  side 
of  the  House  of  Commons  redressing  Irish 
grievances — I  sallied  forth  to  the  Courts  to 
enjoy  the  impression  which  my  display  of  the 
day  before  must  have  made  there.  On  my 
way,  my  ears  were  regaled  by  the  cries  of  the 
news-hawkers,  announcing  that  the  morning 
papers  contained  **YounK  Counsellor —^*s 
grand  and  elegant  speech. — **  This,**  thought 
I,  **  is  genuine  fame,"  and  I  pushed  on  with 
a  quickened  pace  toward  the  HalL 

On  my  entrance,  the  first  person  thai 
caught  my  eye  was  my  fnend  and  fellow- 
student,  Dick  ^-^.  We  had  been  intimate 
at  College,  and  inseparable  at  the  Temple. 
Our  tastes  and  tenipers  had  been  alike,  and 
our  political  opinions  the  same,  except  that 
he  sometimes  went  far  beyond  me  in  his 
abstract  enthusiasm  for  the  rights  of  man.  I 
was  surprised — for  our  eyes  met — that  he  did 
not  rush  to  tender  me  his  greetinga  How- 
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erer,  I  went  up  to  him,  and  held  out  my 
hand  iu  the  usual  cordial  way.    He  took  it, 
bat  in  a  yery  unusual  way.    The  friendly 
preflsure  was  no  longer  there.  His  countenance, 
which  heretofore  had  glowed  with  warmth  at 
my  approach,  was  still   and   chilling.    He 
made  no  allusion  to  my  speech,  but  looking 
roond  as  if  fearful  of  being  obseryed,  and 
mattering  something  about  its  being  "  Equity- 
day  in  the  Exchequer,"  moved  away.    This 
was  a  modification  of  "  genuine  fiune  "  for 
which  I  was  quite  unprepared.  In  my  present 
eloTstion  of  spirits,  however,  I  was  rather 
peiplezed  than  offended  at  the  occurrence.  I 
was  willing  to  suspect  that  my  friend  must 
have  found  himself  suddenly  indisposed,  or 
that^  in  spite  of  his  better  feelings,  an  access 
of  inToluntan'  envy  might  have  overpowered 
him;  or  perhaps,  poor  fellow,  some  painiUl 
sabject  of  a  private  nature  might  be  pressing 
upon  his  mind,  so  as  to  cause  this  strange 
revolution  in  his  manner.    At  the  time  I 
never  adverted  to  the  rumor  that  there  was 
shortly  to  be  a  vacancy  for  a  commissioner- 
ship  of  bankrupts,  nor  had  I  been  aware  that 
his  name  as  a  candidate  stood  first  on  Uie 
Ghsncellor^B  list    He  was  appointed  to  the 
Djaoe  a  few  days  after,  and  {he  mystery  of 
his  coldness  was  explained. 

Tet,  I  mast  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that 
he  had  no  sooner  attained  his  object  than  he 
showed   symptoms  of  remorse  for   having 
shaken  me  off.    He  praised  my  speech,  in  a 
eonfidential  way,  to  a  mutual  friend,  and  I 
fotgave  him — for  one  gets  tired  of  being  in- 
dignant— and  to  this  day  we  converse  with 
oar  old  fiuniliarity  upon  all  subiects  except 
the  abstract  rights  of  man.    In  the  course  of 
the  morning  I  received  many  similar  manifes- 
tations of  homage  to  my  genius  firom  others 
o(  my  Protestant  colleagues.    The   young, 
who  up  to  that  time  had  sought  my  society, 
now  brushed  by  me  as  if  there  was  infection 
in  my  touch.  The  seniors,  some  of  whom  had 
occasionally  condescended  to  take  my  arm  in 
the  Hall,  and  treat  me  to  prosing  details  of 
their  adventures  at  the  Temple,  held  them- 
selves suddenly  aloo^  and,  if  our  gUnces  en- 
countered, petrified  me  with  looks  of  estab- 
lished order.    In  whatever  direction  I  cast 
my  eyes,  I  met  signs  of  anger  or  estrange- 
ment, or,  what  was  still  less  welcome,  of  pure 
commiseration. 

Such  were  the  first  fruits  of  my  "  grand  and 
elmnt  speech,"  which  had  combined  (O^Gon- 
neu,  may  Heaven  forgive  you  t)  "  the  spirit  of 
a  Wash&gton  with  the  genius  of  a  Grattan." 
I  must,  however,  in  fairness  state  that  I  was 
not  utterly  ^Meft  alone  in  my  glory."  The 
Catholics  certainly  crowded  round  me  and 
extolled  me  to  the  skies.  One  eulogized  my 
simile  of  the  eagle ;  another  swore  that  the 
Corporation  would  never  recover  from  the  last 
hit  I  gave  them ;  a  third  that  my  fortune  at 
the  Bar  was  mada    I  was  invited  to  all  their 


dinner-parties,  and  as  &r  as  '*  lots  "  of  white 
soup  and  Spanish  flummery  went,  I  had  un- 
questionably no  cause  to  complain.  The 
attorneys,  in  both  public  and  private,  were 
loudest  in  their  admiration  of  my  rare  qualifi- 
cations for  success  in  my  profession;  but^ 
though  they  took  every  occasion,  for  weeks 
and  months  after,  to  recur  to  the  splendor  of 
my  eloquence,  it  still  somehow  happened  that 
not  one  of  them  sent  me  a  guinea. 

I  was  beginning  to  charge  the  whole  body 
with  ingratitude,  when  I  was  agreeably  in- 
duced to  chanse  my  opinion,  at  least  for  a 
while.  One  of  the  most  rising  among  them 
wa^  an  old  schoolfellow  of  mine,  named 
Shanahan.  He  might  have  been  of  infinite 
service  to  me,  but  he  had  never  employed  me, 
even  in  the  most  trivial  matter.  We  were 
still,  however,  on  terms  of^  to  me  rather  un- 
pleasant &miliarity;  for  he  affected  in  his 
language  and  manners  a  certain  waggish  slane^ 
from  which  my  classical  sensibilities  revolted. 
One  day,  as  I  was  going  my  usual  rounds  in 
the  hall,  Shanahan,  who  held  a  bundle  of 
briefs  under  his  arm,  came  up  and  drew  me 
aside  toward  one  of  the  recesses.  "  Ned,  my 
boy,"  said  he,  for  that  was  his  customary 
style  of  addressing  me,  **Ijust  want  to  tdl 
you  that  I  have  a  sporting  record  now  at 
issue,  and  which  Fm  to  bring  down  to  — — 
for  trial  at  the  next  assizes.  It^s  an  action 
against  a  magistrate,  and  a  Bible-distributer 
into  the  bargain,  for  the  seduction  of  a  farmer's 
daughter.  You  are  to  be  in  it — I  have  taken 
care  of  that — and  I  just  want  to  know  if  you*d 
like  to  state  the  case,  for,  if  you  do,  it  can  be 
managed."  Myheartpalpitated  with  gratitude, 
but  it  would  have  been  unprofessional  to  give 
it  utterance ;  so  I  simply  expressed  my  readi- 
ness to  undertake  the  office.  **  Consider 
yourself  then,  retained  as  stating  counsel,** 
said  he,  hut  without  handing  me  any  fee. 
"  All  you  want  is  an  opportumty  of  showing 
what  you  can  do  with  a  jury,  and  never  was 
there  a  finer  one  than  this,  It  was  just  such 
another  that  first  brought  that  kd  there  into 
notice,"  pointing  to  one  of  the  sergeants  that 
rustled  by  us.  *'You  shall  have  your  in- 
structions in  fhll  time  to  be  prepared.  Only 
hit  the  Bible-boy  in  the  way  I  know  you  can, 
and  your  name  will  be  up  on  the  circuit" 

The  next  day  Shanahan  called  me  aside 
again.  In  the  interval,  I  had  composed  a 
striking  exordium  and  peroration,  with 
several  powerful  passages  of  general  applica- 
tion, to  be  interspersed  according  as  the  fiicts 
should  turn  out,  through  the  body  of  the 
statement  "Ned,"  said  the  attorney  to  me, 
as  soon  as  we  had  reached  a  part  of  the  Hall 
where  there  was  no  risk  of  being  overheard, 
"  I  now  want  to  consult  you  upon  " — here  he 
rather  hesitated — "in  fact,  upon  a  little  case 
of  my  own."  After  a  short  pause  he  proceeded: 
"  You  know  a  young  lady  from  your  county. 
Miss  Dickson  ?'<-"  Harriet  Dickson  ?"— "  Tbt 
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Teryone." — "Intimately  well;  she's  now  in 
town  with  her  cousins  in  Harcourt  street :  I 
see  her  almost  every  day." — **  She  has  a  very 
pretty  property  too,  thev  say,  mider  her 
nther^s  will — a  lease  for  lives  renewable  for 
ever." — **  So  I  have  always  nnderstood.** — 
**  In  fact,  Ned,"  ho  continued,  looking  some- 
what foolish,  and  in  a  tone  half  slang,  half 
sentiment, "  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think — 
as  at  present  advised— that  she  has  partiy 
giUned  m^  affections.  Gome,  come,  my  boy, 
DO  laughmg;  upon  my  &ith  and  soul,  I*m 
serious — and  what's  more,  I  have  reason  to 
think  that  she'll  have  no  olneetion  to  my 
telling  her  so :  but,  with  those  devils  of  cousins 
at  her  elbow,  there's  no  getting  her  into  a 
eomer  with  one's  self  for  an  instant;  so,  what 
I  want  you  to  do  for  me  Ned,  is  this— jvst  to 
throw  your  eye  over  a  wide-line  copy  <^  a 
little  notice  to  that  effect  I  have  been  thmking 
of  servine  her  with."  Here  he  extracted  from 
a  mass  of  law  documents  a  paper  endorsed 

**  Draft  letter  to  Miss  D ,"  and  folded  up 

•nd  tied  with  red  tape  like  the  rest  The 
matter  corresponded  with  the  exterior.  I 
oontrived,  but  not  without  an  effort,  to  pre- 
serve my  countenance  as  I  perused  this 
angular  production,  in  ^ich  sighs  and  vows 
were  embodicfl  in  the  language  of  an  affidavit 
to  hold  to  bail:  Amid  the  manifold  vagaries 
of  Gnpid,  it  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  him 
exchanging  lus  ordinary  dart  for  an  Attorney's 
office-pen.  When  I  oame  to  the  end,  he  asked 
if  I  thought  it  might  be  improved.  I  candidly 
answered  that  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  admit 
of  change  and  correction,  t'^en/'  said  he, 
"I  shall  be  eternally  obliged  if  youll  Just  do 
the  needful  with  it  Tou  perceive  that  I  have 
not  been  too  explicit,  for,  between  ourselves, 
I  have  one  or  two  points  to  ascertain  about 
the  state  of  the  property  before  I  tbink  it 
prudent  to  commit  myself  on  paper.  It 
would  never  do,  you  know,  to  be  brought  into 
court  for  a  breach  of  promise  of  marriage ;  so 
you'll  keep  this  in  view,  and  before  you  oegin, 
just  cast  a  glance  over  the  Statute  of  Frauds.*' 
Before  I  could  answer,  he  was  called  away  to 
attend  a  motion. 

The  offioe  thus  flung  upon  me  was  not  of 
the  most  dignified  kind,  but  the  seduction  case 
was  too  valuable  to  be  risked ;  so  pitting  my 
ambition  against  my  pride,  I  found  tibe  latter 
soon  give  way ;  and  on  the  following  day  I 
presented  the  lover  with  a  declaratory  effusion 
it  once  so  glowing  and  so  cautious,  so  impas- 
noned  as  to  matters  of  sentiment,  but  withal 
ao  guarded  in  point  of  law,  that  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  it  a  masterpiece  of 
literary  composition  and  forensic  skill.  He 
overwhelmed  roe  with  thanks,  and  went  home 
to  copy  and  despatch  it  I  now  come  to  the 
most  whimsical  part  of  the  transaction.  With 
Miss  Dickson,  as  I  had  stated  to  her  admirer, 
I  was  extremely  intimate.  We  had  known 
each  other  Irom  childhood,  and  conversed  with 


the  famOiarity  rather  of  cousins  than  men 
acquaintances.    When  she  was  in  town  I  saw 
her  almost  daily,  talked  to  her  of  myself  and 
my  prospects,  lectured  her  on  her  love  of  dress, 
and  in  return  was  always  at  her  command  for 
any  small  service  of  gallantry  or  friendship 
that  she  might  require.    The  next  time  I 
called,  I  could  perceive  that  I  was  unusually 
welcome.    Her  cousins  were  with  her,  but 
they  quickly  retired  and  left  us  together.    As 
soon  as  we  were  alone,  Harriet  announced  to 
me  "  that  she  had  a  &vor — a  very  great  one 
indeed — ^to  ask  of  me."    She  proceeded,  and 
with  hifinite  command  of  countenance.  '^Theie 
was  a  friend  of  her's— one  for  whom  she  was 
deeply  interested — ^in  fact  it  was — ^but  no- 
she  must  not  betray  a  secret— ^and  this  friend 
had  the  day  before  received  a  lettv  contain- 
ing somethmg  like,  but  still  not  exactly  a  pre- 
position of— in  short,  of  a  most  intere0tio| 
nature ;  and  her  fnend  was  terribly  perplexed 
how  to  reply  to  il,  for  she  was  very  young 
and  inexperienced,  and  all  that ;  and  she  had 
tried  two  or  three  times  and  had  fiiiled ;  and 
then  she  had  consulted  her  (Harriet^)  and 
she  (Harriet)  had  also  been  punded,  for  the 
letter  in  question  was  in  fact,  as  &r  as  it  was 
intellieible,  so  uncommonly  well  written,  both 
in  style  and  in  sentiment,  that  her  firierd  was, 
of  course,  particulariy  anxious  to  send  a  suit- 
able reply — and  this  was  Harriets  own  fad- 
ing, and  she  had.  therefore  taken  a  copy  of  it 
(omitting  names)  for  the  purpose  of  diowing 
it  to  me,  and  getting  me— I  was  ao  qualified, 
and  BO  clever  at  my  pen,  and  all  that  sort  «f 
thing— just  to  undertake,  if  I  only  ieouid^  to 
throw  upon  paper  just  the  kind  of  sketch  of 
the  kind  of  answer  that  ought  to  be  retained." 
The  prefiu^e-over,  she  opened  her  retiouk 
and  handed  me  a  copy  of  my  own  comnoaitioB. 
I  would  have  declined  the  task,  but  eveiy  ei- 
cuse  I  suggested  was  overruled    The  prino- 
cipal  objection — mv  previous  retainer  on  the 
other  side — ^I  could  not  in  honor  reveal ;  and 
I  was  accordingly  installed  in  the  rather  ludi- 
crous offioe  of  conducting  counsel  to  both 
parties  in  the  suit    I  sl^U  not  weary  the 
reader  with  a  technical  detail  of  the  pleadinaSi 
all  of  which  I  drew.    They  proceeded,  if  I 
remember  right,  as  for  as  a  ttir^re&uttdr— 
rather  an  unusual  thing  in  modem  practeb 
£adi  of  the  parties  throughout  the  conea- 
pondence  was  charmed  with  the  elegance  and 
correctness  of  the  other's  style.    Shanahan 
frequently  observed  to  me,  ^*  What  a  singular 
thing  it  was  that  Miss  Dickson  was  ao  much 
cleverer  at  her  .pen  than  her  tongue ;"  and 
once  upon  handipg  me  a  letter,  of  which  the 
eloquence  was  perhaps  a  little  too  maficnlino^ 
he  protested  **  that  he  was  almost  afiraid  to  go 
farther  in  the  business,  for  he  suspected  (bat 
a  girl  who  could  express  herself  so  powofoUj 
on  paper  would,  one  day  or  other,  prove  too 
much  for  him  when  she  became  his  wife. 
I  But,  to  oondodey  Stuwahan  obtidnod  tbafadly 
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ind  the  leasei  for  lives  renewable  for  ever.  The  a  course  of  study  in  which  I  inaat^^MK>lfimn 


seduction  case  (as  I  afterwards  discovered) 
bad  been  compromised  the  day  before  he 
offered  me  the  statement ;  and  from  that  day 
to  this,  though  his  business  increased  with 
his  marriage,  he  never  sent  me  a  single  brief. 

Fmding  that  nothing  was  to  be  got  by  ma- 
icing  public  speeches,  or  writing  love-letters 
for  attorneys,  and  having  now  idled  away 
some  valuable  years,  I  began  to  think  of  at- 
tending sedulously  to  my  profession ;  and, 
with  a  view  to  the  regulation  of  my  exertions, 
lost  no  opportunity  of  inquiring  into  the  na- 
ture of  the  particular  qualifications  by  which 
the  men  whom  I  saw  eminent  or  rising  around 
me  had  originally  outstripped  their  competi- 
tors.   In  the  course  of  these  inquiries,  I  dis- 
covered that  there  was  a  newly-invented  me- 
thod of  getting  rapidly  into  business,  of  which 
I  had  never  heard  before.    The  secret  was 
oommnnicated  to  me  by  a  fnend,  a  king^ 
oooDsel,  who  is  no  longer  at  the  Irish  Bar. 
When  I  asked  him  for  his  opinion  as  to  the 
course  of  study  and  conduct  most  advisable 
to  be  pursued,  and  at  the  same  time  sketched 
the  general  plan  which  had  presented  itself 
to  me,  "  Has  it  ever  struck  you,"  said  he, 
'*  since  you  have  walked  this  Hall,  that  there 
is  a  shorter  and  for  more  certain  road  to  pro- 
fessional  success  f '    I  professed  my  ignorance 
of  the  particular  method  to  which  he  alluded. 
"  It  requires,"  he  continued,  "  some  peculiar 
quaiifications :  have  you  an  ear  for  music?" 
—Surprised  at  the  question,  I  answered  that  I 
had.    "And  a  good  voice?"— ** A  tolerable 
one." — **  Then,  my  advice  to  you  is,  to  take  a 
few  lessons  in  psalm-singing;  attend  the  Beth- 
esda  regularly;  take  a  part  in  the  anthem, 
and  the  louder  the  better ;  turn  up  as  much 
of  the  white  of  your  eyes  as  possible — and  in 
less  than  six  months  you*ll  find  business 
pouring  in  upon  you.     xou  smile,  I  see,  at 
this  advice ;  but  I  have  never  known  the  plan 
to  fail,  except  where  the  party  has  sung  in- 
curably out  of  tune.    Don't  you  perceive  that 
we  are  once  more  becoming  an  Island  of 
Saints,  and  that  half  the  business  of  these 
Courts  passes  through  their  hands?    When 
I  came  to  the  bar,  a  man's  success  depended 
upon  his  exertions  during  the  six  working- 
days  of  the  week ;  but  now,  he  that  has  the 
dexterity  to  turn  the  Sabbath  to  account  is 
the  sur^  to  prosper :  and 

"  Why  should  not  piety  be  made, 
Ab  wcU  as  equity  a  trade. 
And  men  got  money  by  aerottoD 
As  well  88  making  of  a  motion  1" 

These  hints,  though  thrown  out  with  an  air 
of  jest,  made  some  impression  on  mo;  but 
after  reflecting  for  some  time  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  taking  an  impartial  view  of  my  pow- 
ers  in  that  way,  I  despaired  of  having  hypo- 
crisy enough  for  the  speculation,  so  I  gave  it 
up.  Nothing  therefore  remaining  but  a  mere 
dnrect  and  laborious  scheme.    I  now  planned 


vow  to  myself  to  persevere.  Besidea  f  t^QXi4- 
ing  the  courts  and  taking  notes  0(.  uio '^iNi- 
ceedings,  I  studied  at  home,  at  an  'ftvei  age  Of 
eight  hours  a-day.  I  never  looked  into  any 
but  a  law-book.  Even  a  newspaper  I  seldom 
took  up.  Everv  thing  that  could  touch  my 
feelings  or  my  imagination  I  excluded  from 
my  tlraughts,  as  inimical  to  the  habits  of  mind 
I  now  was  anxious  to  acquire.  My  curcle  of 
private  acquaintances  was  extensive,  but  I 
manfully  resisted  every  invitation  to  their 
houses.  I  had  assigned  myself  a  daily  task  to 
perform,  and  to  perform  it  I  was  determined. 
I  persevered  for  two  years  with  exemplary 
courage,  -Neither  the  constant,  unvarying, 
unrerarded  labours  of  the  day,  nor  the  cheer- 
less vditude  of  the  evenings,  oould  induce  me 
to  relax  my  efforts. 

I  was  not,  however,  insensible  to  the  dis- 
heartening change,  both  physical  and  moral, 
that  was  going  on  within  me.  All  the  generous 
emotions  of  my  youth,  my  sympathies  with 
the  rights  and  interests  of  the  human  race, 
my  taste  for  letters,  even  my  social  sensibUi* 
ties,  were  perceptibly  wasting  away  fat>m  want 
of  exercise,  ana  from  the  hostile  influence  of 
an  exclusive  and  chilling  occupation.  It  fbred 
still  worse  with  my  health :  I  lost  my  appetii» 
and  rest,  and  of  course  my  strength ;  a  deadly 
pallor  dvercast  my  features;  black  circles 
formed  round  my  eyes;  my  cheeks  sank  in; 
the  tones  of  my  voice  hiecame  feeble  and 
melancholy ;  the  slightest  exercise  exhausted 
me  almost  to  fainting ;  at  night  I  was  tortured 
by  headaches,  palpitations,  and  frightfol 
dreams ;  my  waking  reflections  were  equally 
harassing.  I  now  deplored  the  sinister  ambition 
that  had  propelled  me  into  a  scene  for  which, 
in  spite  of  all  my  self-love,  I  began  to  suspect 
that  I  was  utterly  unfitted.  I  recalled  the 
bright  prospects  under  which  I  had  entered 
life,  and  passed  in  review  the  various  modes 
in  which  I  might  have  turned  my  resources 
to  honourable  and  profitable  account  The 
oontrast  was  fraught  with  anguish  and  morti- 
fication. 

As  I  daily  returned  from  the  courts,  scarcely 
able  to  drag  my  wearied  limbs  along,  but  still 
attempting  to  look  as  alert  and  cheerful  as  if 
my  success  was  certain,  I  frequently  came 
across  some  of  my  college  contemporaries. 
Such  meetings  always  gave  me  pam.  Some 
of  them  were  rising  in  the  army,  others  in  the 
church;  others,  by  a  well-timed  exercise  of 
their  talents,  were  acquiring  a  fair  portion  of 
pecuniary  competence  and  literary  fame.  They 
all  seemed  hapi^  and  thriving,  contented 
with  themselves  and  with  all  around  them ; 
while  here  was  I,  wearing  myself  down  to  a 
phantom  in  a  dreary  and  profitless  pursuit| 
the  best  years  of  my  youth  already  gone, 
absolutely  gone  for  nothing,  and  the  prospect 
overshadowed  by  a  deeper  gloom  with  every 
st^  that  I  advanced.    The  friends  whom  i 
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thus  met  inquired  with  good-Dature  after  my 
concerns ;  but  I  had  no  longer  the  heart  to 
talk  of  mjBel£  I  broke  abruptly  from  them, 
and  hurried  home  to  picture  to  my  now 
morbid  imagination  the  forlorn  condition  of 
the  evening  of  life  to  a  briefless  barrister. 
How  olten,  at  this  period,  I  regretted  that  I 
had  not  chosen  the  English  Bar,  as  I  had 
more  than  once  been  advised.  There,  if  I  had 
not  prospered,  my  want  of  success  would 
have  been  comparatively  unobserved.  In  .on- 
don  I  should,  at  the  worst,  have  enjoyed  the 
inmiunities  of  obscurity ;  but  here  my  failure 
would  be  exposed  to  the  most  humiliating 
publicity.  Here  I  was  to  be  doomed,  day 
after  day  and  year  after  year,  to  exhibit  my- 
self in  places  of  public  resort,  and  advertize, 
in  my  own  person,  the  disappointment  of  all 
my  hopes. 

These  gloomy  reflecUons  were  occasionally 
relieved  by  others  of  a  more  soothing  and  philo- 
sophic cast  The  catastrophe,  at  the  prospect 
of  which  I  shuddered,  it  was  still  in  my  own 
power  to  avert  The  sufferings  that  I  endured 
were,  after  all,  the  factitious  growth  of  an  un- 
wise ambition.  I  was  still  young  and  indepen- 
dent, and  might,  by  one  manly  effort,  sever 
myself  for  ever  from  the  spell  that  bound  me ; 
I  might  transport  myself  to  some  distant 
scene,  and  find  in  tranquility  and  letters  an 
asylum  from  the  feverish  cares  that  now  bore 
me  down.  The  thought  was  full  of  comfort, 
and  I  loved  to  return  to  it  I  reviewed  the 
different  conntries  in  which  such  aresfang- 
place  might  best  be  found,  and  was  not  long 
in  making  a  selection.  Switzerland,  with  her 
lakes  and  hills,  and  mond  and  poetic  associa- 
tions, rose  before  me :  there  inhabiting  a  de- 
lightful cottage  on^  the  margin  of  one  of  her 
lakes,  and  emancipated  from  the  conventional 
inquietudes  that  now  oppressed  me,  I  should 
find  my  healtn  and  my  healthy  sympathies 
revive. 

In  my  present  frame  of  mind,  the  charms 
of  such  a  philosophic  retreat  were  irresistible. 
I  determined  to  bid  an  eternal  aideu  to  de- 
murrers and  special  contracts,  and  had  already 
fibced  upon  the  time  for  executing  my  project, 
when  an  unexpected  obstacle  interposed.  My 
sole  means  of  support  was  the  profit-rent,  of 
which  I  have  already  spoken.  The  land  out 
of  which  it  arose,  lay  in  one  of  the  insurrec- 
tionary districts ;  and  a  letter  from  my  agent 
in  the  country  announced  that  not  a  sbiUmg 
of  it  could  bo  collected.  In  the  state  of 
nervous  exhaustion  to  which  the  "blue 
books "  and  the  blue  devils  had  reduced  me, 
I  had  no  strength  to  meet  this  unexpected 
blow.  To  the  pangs  of  disappointed  ambition 
were  now  added  the  horrors  of  sudden  and 
hopeless  poverty.  I  sank  almost  without  a 
struggle,  and  becoming  seriously  indisposed, 
was  confined  to  my  bed  for  a  week,  and  for 
more  than  a  month  to  the  house. 

When  I  was  able  to  crawl  out,  I  moved 


mechanically  toward  the  courts.  On  entering 
the  hall,  I  met  my  friend,  the  king's  counsel 
who  had  formerly  advised  the  Bethesda:  he 
was  struck  by  my  altered  appearance,  inquired 
with  much  concern  into  the  particulars  of  my 
recent  illness,  of  which  lie  had  not  heard 
before,  and,  urging  the  importance  of  change 
of  air,  insisted  that  I  should  accompany  him 
to  pass  a  short  vacation  then  at  hand  at  his 
country-house  in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin.  The 
day  after  my  arrival  there,  I  received  a  second 
letter  from  my  agent,  containing  a  remittance, 
and  holding  out  more  encouraging  prospects 
for  the  future.  After  this  I  recovered  wonder- 
fully, both  in  health  and  in  spirits.  My 
mind,  so  agitated  of  Jate,  was  now,  all  at 
once,  in  a  state  of  the  most  perfect  tranquillity: 
from  whi':h  I  learned,  for  the  first  time,  that 
there  is  nothing  like  the  excitement  of  a  good 
practical  blow  (provided  you  recover  from  it) 
for  putting  to  flight  a  host  of  imaginary  caresL 
I  could  moralize  at  some  length  on  this  sub* 
ject,  but  I  must  hasten  to  a  conclusion. 

The  day  before  our  return  to  town,  my 
friend  had  a  party  of  Dublin  acquaintances 
at  his  house :  among  the  guests  was  the  late 
Mr.  D-^— ,  an  old  attorney  in  considerable 
business,  and  his  daughter.  In  the  evening 
though  it  was  sunmier-time,  we  had  a  dance. 

I  led  out  Miss  D :  I  did  so,  I  seriously 

declare,  without  the  slightest  view  to  the 
important  consequences  that  ensued.  After 
the  dance,  which  (I  remember  it  well  too) 
was  the  favourite  and  far-famed  "  Leg-of- 
Mutton  jig,"  I  took  my  partner  aside,  in  the 
usual  way,  to  entertain  her.  I  began  by 
asking  if  "  she  was  not  fond  of  poetry?"  She 
demanded  "  why  I  asked  the  question  T'  1 
said,  "  because  I  thought  I  could  perceive  it 
in  the  czpression  of  her  eyes."  She  blushed, 
"  protested  I  must  be  flattering  her,  but  ad- 
mitted that  she  was."  I  then  asked  *'if  she 
did  not  think  the  Corsair  a  charming  poemr 
She  answered,  "Oh,  yes!" — "And  would 
not  she  like  to  be  living  in  one  of  the  Grecian 
islands?'*  "  Oh,  indeed  she  would."  "Locking 
upon  the  blue  waters  of  the  Archipelago  and 
the  setting  sun,  associated  as  they  were  with 
the  rest,*^  "  How  delightful  it  would  be  I" 
exclumed  she.  "And  so  refreshing P*  said 
I.  I  thus  continued  till  we  were  summoned 
to  another  set.  She  separated  from  me  with 
reluctance,  for  I  could  see  that  she  considered 
my  conversation  to  be  the  subhmest  thing 
that  could  be. 

The  effect  of  the  impression  I  had  made 
soon  appeared.  Two  days  after,  I  received  a 
brief  in  rather  an  important  case  from  her 
father*s  office.  I  acquitted  myself  so  much  to 
his  satisfaction,  th%t  he  sent  me  another,  and 
another,  and  finally  installed  me  as  one  oi 
his  standing  counsel  for  the  junior  bu^ess  of 
his  office.  The  opportunities  thus  afforded 
me  brought  me  my  degrees  into  notice.  In 
the  course  of  timoi  general  business  began  to 
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drop  in  upon  me,  and  has  Utterly  been 
increanng  into  such  a  steady  stream,  that  I 
am  DOW  inclined  to  look  upon  my  final  success 
assecare. 

I  hare  only  to  add,  that  the  twelve  years 
I  have  passed  at  the  Lrish  Bar  have  worKed  a 
remarluble  change  in  some  of  my  early  tastes 
and  opicions.  1  no  longer,  for  instance, 
trouble  my  head  about  immortal  fame; 
Slid  fuch  is  the  force  of  habit,  have  brought 
myself  to  look  upon  a  neatly-folded  brief, 
with  few  crisp  Bank  of  Ireland  notes  on  the 
back  of  it,  as,  beyond  all  controversy,  the 
most  picturesque  object  upon  which  the 
homan  eye  can  alight 


DmBTTIONB  AND  USEFUL  ARTS  OF  THE 
ANCIENT&* 

To  take  a  systeraatie  review  of  all  the  inventions 
and  aaefal  arts  praotised  by  the  ancients,  and  to 
ahow  how  large  a  proportion  of  those  now  in 
daily  use  among  ounelves  are  derived  or  inhe- 
rited from  that  well-spring  of  knowledge,  the  past, 
would  occupy  far  more  time  than  eonld  be 
awarded  to  a  sin^e  lecture ;  I  have,  therefore, 
from  a  vast  number  at  my  disposal,  selected  a 
law  examples  from  among  those  of  most  fiuniliar 
application  at  the  present  time. 

The  Inventive  genius  of  the  ancients  seems  to 
have  been  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  present  day. 
If  we  make  allowances  for  the  accumulation  of 
kaowledge  which  we  of  these  latter  davs  have  at 
our  disposal,  whereon  to  found  our  urther  ad- 
nuee.  For  knowledge,  Uke  a  body  fiedling  through 
the  air,  acquires  greater  velocity  and  power  the 
fiirther  it  descend,  and  we  being  the  oldest  gen- 
Aition  the  world  has  ever  produced,  have  the 
•eeofflulated  energy  of  6000  years  to  help  us  for- 
ward. 

The  invention  of  the  screw,  the  wheel,  the  md- 
to>,  and  the  double  pulley,  all  of  very  ancleot 
A^gin,  may  be  compared  with  any  modem  in- 
ventums  in  mechanical  science. 

In  the  reign  of  Seeoetris,  1500  years  B.O.,  the 
fcnn  of  the  earth  appears  to  have  been  known  to 
IgTptian  acholara.  Solar  and  lunar  eclipses 
ware  ealoolated,  they  constructed  sun-dials  and 
viter  clocks;  and  would  seem  to  have  been 
•oquainted  with  the  quadrant. 

Their  knowledge  of  mathematics  evfaiees  Itself 
in  a  variety  of  their  works,  as,  for  instance,  their 
instruments  for  measuring  the  rise  of  the  Nile  at 
Syenne  and  Memphis,  from  the  application  of  the 
•Brew  to  raise  water,  their  canals,  sluices,  ftc  In 
chemistry  and  mineralogy,  they  must  also  have 
■ade  considerable  advance,  as  they  executed 
Sftifldal  emeralds,  and  inlayed  silver  with  a  blue 
«dor,  displaying  both  sdenoe  and  skilL  They 
slao  understood  the  process  of  mfaiing  known  in 
ear  day,  as  crushing  and  washing:  and  which  is 
new  employed  with  profit  for  separating  the  gold 
of  Oalitonda  and  the  copper  of  Lake  Superior, 
from  the  rock  in  which  it  Is  embedded ;  but  t^ey 
eairied  it  out  on  a  scale  of  he  greater  magnitude 

*  Batractcd  from  a  Lecture  deUrered  fay  Dr.  JukeSi 
the  St.  Oiithetine'a  MeehanioB*  Instttata. 


than  we  do.  Travellers  of  the  present  day  find 
traces  which  show  that  whole  mountains  were 
dug  down,  and  whole  rivers  turned  from  their 
course  to  wash  the  excavated  ore.  They  were 
acquainted  with  all  the  principal  metals  and  their 
uses ;  and  worked  skilfully  in  gold,  silver,  copper, 
lead,  and  iron.  They  understood  the  art  of  weav- 
ing aiid  coloring  cloths,  both  cotton  and  woollen ; 
they  brewed  beer  from  barley,  hatched  eggs  arti* 
fidally,  and  made  paper  from  papyrus  of  so  ex- 
cellent a  description  that  in  a  comparatively  mo- 
dern day  it  was  much  sought  after,  and  used  iu 
preference  to  parchment 

If  any  very  ancient  nations  were  masters  of  the 
art  of  working  in  glass.  Pliny,  writing  la  the 
first  century,  speaks  of  Sidon  as  distingmshed  for 
its  glass  works,  and  says  its  manufacture  was  in- 
troduced into  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  The 
Egyptians,  however,  carried  this  art  to  its  high- 
est perfection  long  before  that  time ;  history  teUs 
us  that  ihey  performed  the  most  difficult  opera- 
tions in  glass-cutting,  and  manufactured  cups  of 
astonishing  purity,  ornamented  with  figures  in 
changeable  colors.  Layard's  interesting  disco- 
veries amid  the  ruins  of  Nmevah,  which  must 
be  entitled  to  an  antiquity  carrying  us  back  near 
2000  years  before  the  Christian  era,  confirms  this 
knowledge  to  those  ancient  people— the  most 
beautiful  and  highly  wrought  specimens  of  glaa^ 
work  having  been  found. 

The  ancients  were  long  before  us  in  applying 
it  to  the  ornamenting  of  rooms  and  houses,  they 
even  used  it  in  beautifully  colored  blocks  sevenJ 
inches  in  thickness  for  pavement  and  flooring,  as 
has  since  been  discovered  in  Herculaneum,  a 
dty  buried  by  an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius. 
A.D.  19, 

Glass  mosaios  and  reliefii  executed  in  glass  with 
the  highest  skill,  are  described  by  the  celebrated 
antiquarian,  Wbkleman.  A  very  beautiful  tablet 
of  the  latter  kindis  now  preserved  in  the  Vatican. 
It  resembles  a  large  cameo,  8  inches  by  6,  cut  in 
gkss;  the  figures,  which  represent  Bacchus  and 
Ariadne,  with  two  satyrs,  sre  very  finely  exe- 
cuted. 

But  the  celebrated  Portland  vase,  taken  ftom 
the  Berberini  Palace,  near  which  it  was  found, 
is  the  most  exquiaite  production  of  the  kind 
hitherto  discovered.  The  Duke  of  Portbmd  pui^ 
chased  this  relic  for  1000  guineas,  and  it  is  still 
hi  possession  of  his  family.  It  is  a  funeral  vase, 
taken  firom  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  sarco- 
phagus of  Alexander  Sevems,  a  Roman  emperor^ 
who  died  A.I>.  286.  It  exhikts  several  figures 
in  bass  relief^  of  white  opaque  glass,  on  a  deep 
blue  ground,  but  so  exquisite  is  the  workman- 
ship, so  perfect  the  material  of  which  it  Is  com- 
posed, that  for  a  long  time  it  wss  beUeved  to  be 
sardonyx.  There  is  nothing  in  modem  manu- 
&cture  appr6aching  It  in  beauty. 

For  porcelain  we  have  as  little  to  thank  tiM 
modems,  whose  hiehest  aim,  even  at  the  present 
day.  Is  to  copy,  in  hopes  of  equalling  the  works 
of  older  nations.  In  Ohina  and  Japan,  the  art 
was  carried  to  perfection  460  years  B.C.:  and  the 
Ohinese  stDl  possess  the  secret  of  maklnff  th« 
most  beantifol  description  of  this  ware,  which, 
until  very  late  years,  has  not  been  even  success- 
folly  indtated  by  European  nations.  If  etalUe 
minors  were  in  use  among  the  ancients,  and  haw* 
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be«n  foQDcl  by  Lavard 


amongst 


other  wonders  I  Gotten  was  the  common  dress  of  the  inhabitanlii 


amid  the  ruins  of  IJineveh.  Baming  glasses  arc 
mentioned  in  a  comedy  written  by  Aristophanes 
500  years  before  the  ObritUan  era.  Archhnedes, 
the  great  geomotricinn,  who  flourished  in  the 
third  contary  B.C.,  is  said  to  ha^e  destroyed  the 
Roman  fleet  by  fire,  from  the  collected  inflaence 
of  the  snn^s  rays,  reflected  from  numerous  plain 
mirrors.  According  to  the  written  history  of  the 
Chinese,  silk  manufactories  were  in  operation 
there  2700  years  B.C.  They  were  also  acquui  ted 
with  the  art  of  printing,  claiming  «•  have  disco- 
vered it  long  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era,  and  it  is  denied  by  none  even  of 
the  Christian  writers,  that  it  was  fully  established 
in  China  early  in  the  tenth  century,  nearly  500 
years  before  it  was  contemplated  in  Europe. 

Linen  of  a ,  fine  quality  was  woven  by  the 
Egyptians  at  a  very  early  date,  for  their  priests 
wore  robes  of  it  at  all  their  religious  ceremonies  ; 
h^e  they  are  styled  "  linen  wearing  "  by  both 
Ovid  and  Juvenal — ^the  fi  rst  of  whom  wrote  be- 
fore the  Christian  era.  The  skill  attained  by  Uie 
Aflsyrians  in  the  manu&cture  and  dyeing  of  silk- 
en, linen,  and  woollen  stuffs,  had  reached  such 
perfection,  that  their  garments  were  still  a  pro- 
Terb  many  oenturies  after  the  fall  of  the  empire. 
There  are,  moreover,  numerous  passages  in 
the  Old  Testament,  which  speak  of  linen  cloths, 
Ikien  ephods,  and  curtains,  and  veils  of  fine  linen, 
which  show  that  the  ancient  Jews  were  also  well 
acquainted  with  its  manu&oture. 

It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  date  of  the  first  manu- 
fixture  of  sugar.  It  was,  however,  known  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  Herodotus,  writing  2300 
yearp  ago.  Mills  us  that  the  Zygantes,  a  people  in 
Africa,  made  it  in  large  quantities.  Strabo  also 
•peaks  of  ^*  India  stone  sweeter  than  figs  and 
honey."  And  Dioscorides,  in  the  first  century, 
t^  us  that  in  India  and  Arabia,  they  manufac- 
ture a  kind  of  concrete  honey  called  saoharon ;  it 
is  found  in  reeds,  and  resembles  salt  in  solidity 
and  friablenese  between  the  teeth.  Fliny  also 
speaks  of  it,  and  .£liar,  in  the  second  century, 
describes  the  process  of  manu&cture  from  the 
juioe  of  the  cane. 

The  peculiar  form  in  which  white  sogar  is 

crystallized  even  at  the  present  day,  viz.,  the 

mgar-loaf  or  cone  is  derived  from  tile  Arabs,  who 

used  earthen  moulds  of  that  shape  for  this  pur- 
pose many  centuries  ago ;  the  practice  has  been 

tnmsmittod  to  us  through  the  Spanish  and  For 

tugaese,  who  derived  it  from  the  ICoors.    In  fact, 

the  Tery  name  of  suger  in  English,  socre  in 

JVenoh,  imd  asucar  in  Spanish  wfPortuguese,  itf        «  And  who  fbr  wit  Irf  comedy  would -^ 

a&  evident  imitation  of  the  Arabic  word  for  the  ]^      when  Punch  Hinudf  is  but  a  gxoait  a  weskr 

same  article — shuker — this  was  derived  from  the 

Sanscrit,  sharkara,  meaning  sweet  salt. 
The  manufacture  of  cotton  was  first  commenced 

in  Hindostan,  from  thenoe  wsa  csnied  b^  the 

▲rabians;   diflbsed  over  Africa  and   fixed   in 

Europe ;  whence  it  was  brought  by  an  enterpriong 

operatiTe  to  the  United  States.    And  strange  as 

it  may  seem  it  is  to  the  Arabs,  though  half-naked, 

hftrd-riding  deaions,  so  often  employed  in  stripping 
^lufortunate  ehristiaaa  to  the  skin,  thatehisteadom 
*iB  indebted  for  the  oomiort  of  a  shirt.    Such, 

however,  is  the  fact    The  Arabs  conferred  upon 

us  that  grateful  and  now  ornamental  garment* 

Herodotus  also  informs  as  that  dioth  qaiade  from 


of  India,  and  this  as  I  said  before  was  2,800  jean 
ago. 

The  manufacture  of  woollens  and  satinets  maj 
easily  be  carried  back  to  1,500  years  B.  C,  for  we 
read  in  the  Book  of  Leviticus  of  woollen  garment! 
as  common,  and  also  of  cloths  wovfo  mingled  of 
linen  and  wool. 

Scale  armor  of  steel  inlayed  with  copper  has 
been  recently  discovered  by  Layard  amid  the 
ruins  of  Nineveh ;  beads  and  ornaments  of  glass, 
agate,  cornelian  and  amethyst;  silrer  bracelet! 
and  hairpins  of  elegant  construction ;  spooDi, 
pottery  and  other  household  utensils,  and  brooae 
ornament,  which  seem  to  have  been  originally 
the  feet  of  chairs,  tables,  and  other  furniture, 
long  since  fallen  to  dust,  which  Layard  dedarei 
equal  to  the  workmanship  of  Greece  in  execution. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  they  not  on); 
possessed  skilful  mechanics  in  those  days,  but 
also  the  requisite  knowledge  to  enable  them  to 
work  in  these  various  materials,  and  to  produce 
a  degree  of  finish  equal  to  the  finest  of  modem 
days ;  yet  these  relics  cannot  be  less  than  S,O00 
years  old  I 

These  few  facts  gathered  promiscuously  asd 
presented  in  no  regular  order,  have  been  hastilj 
thrown  together  as  they  came  to  hand;  many 
other  and  more  striking  instances  nught  be  found, 
serving  as  examples  to  show  how  many  of  the 
most  useful  and  ornamental  articles  of  the  proent 
day,  which  we  are  apt  to  consider  of  quite  modem 
invention,  were  brought  to  a  perfect  state  of 
developement  many  tSoosand  years  ago.  Kor, 
while  regarding  the  stupendous  monuments  of 
ancient  glory,  which  after  having  outliyed  their 
written  history,  and  the  memory  of  the  deeds 
they  were  intended  to  commemorate,  s^ll  ^»eak 
to  our  outward  senses,  like  dim  shadowy  ghosts 
from  the  forgotten  dead.  Can  we  avoid  the 
reflection  that  many  wonderful  and  useful  inven- 
tions must  have  flourished  among  such  a  nation, 
though  time  hath  long  ago  swept  to  ererlastii^ 
oblivion  every  trace  by  which  thej  might  be 
discerned. 


-•♦ 


A  Fknht  Sayid  and  ▲  Puhoh  6oT.-*Mr- 
Punch  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Phmchli 
and  will  trouble  that  gentleman  to  re<itte8t  Ms- 
Stirling  to  make  a  slight  addition  to  an  exceetf' 
ingly  proper  observation  she  offers^  as  "  Come^^^ 
in  the  very  pleasant  piece,  the  Camp  of  the  (H^ 
pic,  Mrs.  Stirling  remaika,  in  her  rery  happiest 
stage  manner, 


To  prevent  unhappineas  and  notisoo: 

Mr.  Planch^  add  somotfaing  of  this  kind? 

"Fourpenoe,  I  mean  to  oountiy  triends  sannKss 
The  Ikvonred  Lendoncr  for  ^ArstrpsnMboys  Ifti.* 

With  this  addition  the  Camp  will  become  a 
ming  little  piece. 

TOK  Ttp»  or  CoKCtiT.«-^An  author  havifig 
his  leve-letters  printed. 

In  olden  times  he  was  accounted  a  ridBfol  ps«> 
s6fl  who  destwyed  his  victims  by  bofuetsof 
lovely  and  fra|^t  flowers ;  the  art  has  not  bees 
lost,'^nay,  it  is  pi*aQt|0ed  trprj  day  by  the 
world.  • 


TH£  BLANKSHIRB  HOUNDS. 
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TH£  BLANKSOIRE  HOUNDS. 

I  HAD  passed  the  College,  and  taken  out  my 
degree;!  was  H.R.C.S.  and  M.D.  of  Ediu: 
Kj  mother  was  delighted — my  uncle  was  dis- 
gasted.  My  mother^s  ambition  was  satisfied, 
aad  she  felt  herself  amply  repaid  for  her  long 
years  f  shabby  stuff  gowns  and  sugarless  tea 
when  my  diplomas,  framed  and  glazed,  were  hung 
up  in  her  parlor ;  while  my  uncle,  frowning  in- 
dignantly, asked,  "  who  would  be  fool  enough  to 
gire  a  guinea  to  a  whipper-snapper  fellow,  as  pale 
as  a  ghost,  as  thin  as  a  whipping-post,  and  with- 
oat  ereo  whiskers?"  He  was  quite  right.  I 
iarested  the  legacy  of  m?  aunt  Podsleigh  in 
genteel  apartments  and  a  brass  plate  in  the 
principal  street  of  Jennyton.  I  wore  a  white 
cra7at,  and  walked  about  with  a  book  seriously 
bound  ui  my  hand.  A  carriage  I  could  not 
afford.  It  was  before  the  days  of  broughams ; 
but  no  one  came  with  a  fee,  and  the  poor  patients 
—chiefly  old  women  who  had  been  the  round  of 
sll  the  medical  staff  in  Jennyton — treated  me  with 
ahnost  a  patronising  air. 

Fortunately  my  uncl^ — who  had    quarrelled 
with  my  mother,  his  sister,  because  she  would 
make  me  a  physician — was  solicitor  and  agent  to 
the  Dowager  Countess  of  Bullrush ;  and,  about 
the  time  that  my  legacy  was  reduced  to  a  very 
miaute  balance  which  I  feared  to  draw  out  of  the 
Old  Jennyton  Bank,  the  young  Earl,  who  had 
been  brought  up  on  the  coddling  principle — two 
Banes  and  a   governess  until  he  was, thirteen ; 
then  a  private  tutor,  and  two  grooms,  one  to  ride 
behind  and  the  other  beside  him ;  thr.ee  glasses 
of  wine  at  dinner,  and  a  select  library,  chosen  by 
the  bishop  of  the  dioeeae,  the  popular  Bishop 
Flam,  celebrated  for  his  melodious  voice  and 
accommodating  opinions — I  say  the  young  Earl 
Buddenly  broke  out  of  bounds,  first  accepted  an 
invitation  from  the  Bishop^d  wife's  nephew,  the. 
Honorable  Frank  Fastman,  without  consulting 
the  Countess ;  staid  away  a  fortnight ;  returned 
daving  a  tandem  and  smoldng  a  cigar ;  and  then, 
after  purchaaing  a  stud  of  hunters  from  Mr. 
Thong,  the  celebrated  dealer,  on  credit,  accepited 
the  mastership  of  the  Blonkshire  Hounds,  which 
had  been  offered  by  a  gentleman  he  met  at  Mr. 
Fastman's  table,  on  the^trength  of  Lord  Bullrush 
having  an  estate  fti  that  county,  which  neither  he 
nor  hu  fathor  had  ever  seen. 

The  Dowager  had  hoped  to  lead  her  son  through 
life  in  the  same  pleasant  and  easy  way  that  she 
had  led  him  through  the  castle  gardens  when  be 
was  in  ftwik.  and  trousens  rewarding  him  fir^ 
time  to  time  with  a  peach  or  a  bunch  of  grapes. 
But  when  he  to^  to  horse-flesh  she  preached, 
ravedf  fall  into  hysterioii  and  flnally  sent  for  my 
uncle. 

My  uncle  was  not  takte  by  surpifise;  but  set 
eat  at  eace^  and  to^  me  with  him.  We  rode 
his  two  Norfolk  cobs»  presents  firom  Lord  HoUsr 
hasv  The  fxaakj  pbysidBO,  Dr.  Fleme,  had 
been  sent  for;,  also  8ur  Albert  Deteusir,  from 
LoodoD ;  bat  Dr.  Fieme  was  atteoding  the  Duch- 
ess^ and  3iT  Albert  was  at  Brighton,  waiting  for 
a  bow  fipona  royalty ;  so  /  felt  the  Countesses 
pnbe ;  and,  ^iMi  mach  trepidation,  made  up,  on 
>n7  w^gpBtion^  ^  piesoriptiloD  consisting  chiefly 


of  sugar,  hot  water,  and  old  Cognae.    I  then  re- 
tired. 

My  uncle  listened  to  the  Dowager^s  mingled 
fears  for  her  son^s  soul  and  body ;  for  the  Conn- 
teas  fancied  a  fox  hunt  was  next  door  to  an  hos* 
pital ;  not  dreaming  that  the  Earl  and  bis  tutor 
had  been  pretty  regular  attendants  on  the  Jenny- 
ton harriers  for  the  previous  three  seasons.    He 
then  gently  insinuated  that,  as  the  young  lord 
unfortunately  took  after  his  father  instead  of  his 
mother,   and  was  consequently  obstinate,    and 
would  be  of  age  in  a  year,  and  might  then  object 
to  certain  liberties  that  her  ladydbip  had  taken 
with  the  estates,  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to 
let  him  have  hi^  own  way.     He  mentioned  the 
case  of  young  Lor.d  Modbury,  who  married  the 
dairym  ud  to  spite  his  father,  because  he  would 
not  let  him  go  to  Paris ;  and  the  Honorable  Mr. 
Eton  who  went  to  London  and  lost  forty  thou- 
sand pounds  at  the  oyster  club,  because  Lady 
Eton  objected  to  his  fouMn-hand,  with  many  other 
anecdotes  of  a  like  nature.    Finally,  he  advised 
that  the  Black  Oak  Grange,  the  beat  house  on 
the  Blankshire  estate,  should  be  fitted  up  and 
filled  with  a  carefully  selected  staff  of  servants, 
and  a  stud  of  first-rate  hunters,  and  that  her 
ladyship  should  withdraw  all  objections,  on  con- 
dition that  his  lordship  took  with  him  a  resident 
medical  attendant.    To  this  conclusion,  not  with- 
out much  sighing  and  sobbing,  and  pious  ejaeu- 
lations,  her  Udyship  came  at  length ;  and  this 
was  the  way  in  which  I,  Adam  Mufleigh,  who 
always  had  the  strongest  objection  to  anything 
beyond  nine  miles  an  hour,  came  to  be  the  medi- 
cal and  daily  companion  of  a  fox  hunting  EsrL 
Ah,  me  I  The  thought  of  what  I  have  had  to  do, 
in  my  time,  even  now  makes  me  tremble  all  over 
with  goose*s  flesh  as  I  sit  in  my  morocco  arm- 
chair, and  ezgoy  the  fruits  of  early  hardships  upon 
pigskin. 

The  Dowager  took  a  fancy  from  the  moment 
she  saw  me  trotting  up  the  avenue — for,  as  she 
flatteringly  observed,  ^*  He  rides  so  badly,  he  is 
not  likely  to  lead  dear  Reginald  into  mischief'* 

It  was  October  when  this  occurred.  Down  we 
went  into  Blankshire,  and  took  possession  of 
Bkck  Oak  Grange,  a  curious  old-fashioned  houses 
which  was  already  scrubbed,  warmed,  and  veaU- 
lated,  with  a  corps  of  the  ugliest  maidens  I  ever 
beheld  together.  In  this  house  I  passed  four  see^> 
SODS,  and  met  with  many  adventures ;  of  which 
i  one  will  be  enough  for  the  present. 


The  Blankshire  hounds  hunted  over  one  of 
those  old-fashioned  sqnirearchial  districts,  where 
good  &t  land,  rude  cultivation,  old  families  of 
moderately  independent  means,  and  the  absenoe 
of  mines  and  manufactories,  as  well  as  of  ropds 
leading  to  any  important  town,  combined  to 
nourish  in  great  perfection  all  those  John  Boll 
prejudices  which  rail-reads  and  hlgh-farmiqg 
have  done  much  to  extingmsh.  Pig>tails,  top- 
boots  and  buck -skins,  four^orse  coaches,  postil- 
lions and  out  riders,  county  assemblies,  minuett 
and  cotillions,  had  their  last  stronghold  hi  Bknk- 
shire.  The  county  funilies  seldom  travelled  te 
London;  even  the  county  members  had  per- 
petual leave  of  absence.  The  peers  who  had 
estates  in  the  county  rarely  visited  them,  and  if 
they  came  for  shooting,  cwne  as  strangers.^- 
MsQu£ftcturers  were  loolied  on  and  talked  of, 
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much  as  Southern  pUniera  talk  of  niggera,  No 
professional  man,  except  one  favourite  M.  D.,  had 
ever  been  admitted  to  the  Blanlcshire  assemblies 
held  in  the  rooms  of  the  chief  inn— the  Bullrush 
Arms— in  a  decayed  cathedral  town,  where  the 
squires  had  town  houses,  and  spent  a  portion  of 
the  year  (including  hard  frosts)  in  a  series  of  din- 
ners and  whist-parties  with  the  rosy,  port-loving 
prebends  of  the  old  school. 

The  Blankshire  Hounds  had  been  a  subscrip- 
tion pack  from  time  immemorial,  and  had  grown 
imperceptibly  from  badger  and  hare-hounds,  to 
fox-hounds.  There  was  a  club,  an(l  a  club  uni- 
form, which  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe, 
dthough  it  might  fill  a  few  pages  for  some 
fashionable  sporting  writers — at  any  rate,  the 
whole  club  and  county  believed  this  costume  to 
be,  perfection,  and  the  utmost  possible  contempt 
was  felt  and  shown  for  any  stranger  who  varied 
a  hair's  breadth  or  a  shade  from  the  cut  of  the 
dothes  or  the  colour  of  the  tops,  of  the  Blank- 
•hire  Club.  It  was  the  rule  oi  the  Blankshire 
Club  that  no  one  appearing  in  the  field  should  be 
•poken  to  unless  ho  was  introduced.  "  Foreign- 
ers,*' that  is,  persons  not  belonging  to  the  county 
were  special  objects  of  dislike ;  and,  at  various 
times,  the  sons  of  rich  merchants  and  manufiustu- 
rers,  who  had  been  tempted  to  bring  their  studs 
over  hundreds  of  miles  of  bad  roads,  by  reports 
of  the  famous  sport  among  the  ox-feeding  pastures 
of  Blankshire,  were  signallv  routed,  in  spite  of 
their  first-rate  hunters  and  Ifeltonian  costume,  by 
the  combined  contempt  and  studied  insults  of  the 
old  squires  and  sporting  parsons.  Gates  shut  in 
their  fiuses,  loud  hughter  at  mishaps,  frequent 
misdirections,  and  unmistakable  signs  that  they 
were  not  wanted,  generally  caused  a  speedy 
retroat.  lo  fact,  as  Squire  Thicked  observed  in 
a  loud  whisper  to  parson  Bowan,  **  They  didn't 
want  any  interlopers,  showins  off  their  airs  and 
their  horses."  And  it  is  a  onnous  &ct,  that  these 
gentlemen  of  the  old  school,  who  could  not  be 
too  dvil  to  the  friends  of  their  own  sect,  were  sa 
proud  of  thehr  systematic  rudeness  sa  if  it  had 
been  both  wise  and  witty. 

But,  the  fiJling  of  war  rents,  and  the  change 
of  time  which  brought  the  com  and  cattle  of 
other  districts,  better  provided  with  roads,  to 
oompete  with  Blankshke;  not  to  mention  the 
inroads  which  a  few  generations  of  foor-bottied 
men  had  {made  on  ancestral  estates  gradu- 
ally diminished  tiie  income  of  the  Blankshire 
Foxhound  Club.  As  it  was  impossible  to  admit 
as  subscribers  any  of  the  new  men— sons  of 
millers,  agents  and  lawyers  who  had  grown  up  In 
a  new  generation — ^the  suggestion  of  the  Honor- 
able Hr  Fastman,  when  on  his  visit  to  his  unde 
the  Cannon  of  the  Blankshiro  Cathedral,  of  invit- 
ing young  Lord  Bullrush  to  take  the  mastership 
of  the  hounds  (then  vacant  by  the  death  m 
Squire  Blorrington,  of  apoplexy,  the  day  after 
the  Annual  Hunt  dinner  at  the  dose  of  the  sea- 
son) was  entertained,  grumbled  at,  and  finally 
agreed  on:  with  the  understindfaig  that  my  lord 
was  to  pay  half  the  expenses,  and  they  were  to 
manage. 

Behold  us  then  instdled  in  the  Grange  with 
everything  new  about  ns,  except  the  bla^k  and 
white  timber>laced  house :  everybody  calling  on 
my  lorfl,  and  my  lord  calling  on  everybody.    Oh, 


those  wero  queer  times !  Chiefly,  the  countnr 
people  were  puzzled  how  to  treat  me ;  but,  asl 
kept  in  the  background,  and  secured  the  good 
will  of  the  steward  and  the  stud  gioom,  by  a 
little  timely  attention  to  their  wives,  and  agree- 
able perscriptions  for  themselves,  when  they 
made  too,  free  with  Ballnish  claret,  which  mixed 
with  Blankshire  ale  rather  badly,  I  had  good 
rooms,  good  attendance,  and  the  best  ot  the 
quiet  horses  to  ride.  I  wa^  supposed  to  hold  a 
sort  of  secret-service-post  direct  from  the 
countess,  and  the  squires  were  tolerably  dvil. 

It  was  astonishing  how  Lord  BuUnish,  who 
had  been  brought  up  in  a  nursery  almost  all  his 
life,  bloomed  and  flowered  into  importance.  In 
a  month,  when  the  dowager  came  down  to  visit 
him,  she  found  that  her  influence  had  &ded  to  a 
ahadow ;  he  came  up  to  her,  with  his  hands  !n 
his  pockets,  smoking  a  dgar.  But  to  retam  to 
the  Blankshire  squires. 

Lord  Bullrush  would  shake  hands,  and  wodd 
make  friends  with  all  who  came  out  with  the 
hounds ;  he  broke  through  all  the  county 
etiquette ;  he  greeted  a  hard  riding  young  farmer 
quite  as  cordidly  as  Squire  Beechgrove  or  Squire 
Oldoak ;  he  even  asked  Sheepskin  the  young 
lawyer  to  dinner,  the  day  he  beat  all  the  fidd 
and  Jumped  the  Gorse  Park  palings. 

One  day— it  was  in  December,  alter  three 
weeks'  hard  frost — ^we  met  at  the  Throe  Ponds. 
When  we  came  up,  thero  was  a  strange,  knowing 
groom  leading  two  horses  about,  of  a  stamp  we 
did  not  see  every  day — ^great  well-bred  wdght 
carriers,  quite  fresh  on  their  legs;  one  oftibem 
a  black,  with  a  side  saddle.  Whose  could  they 
be?  It  was  not  Ifiss  Blorrington;  we  knew 
Hiss  Blorrington's  old  groy  cob ;  it  was  not  Mn. 
Beechgrove  :  she  was  there,  staring  with  all  her 
eyes.  Some  one  had  asked  the  groom,  and  he 
had  answered  hi  a  sort  of  Yorkshune  acoent|  *'  My 
maister's." 

"And  who  is  your  msater,  my  man,*^ said  my 
brd. 

"  Thero  he  is,  a  comhig,"  said  the  man,  **  and 
perhaps  youll  ask  him  yoursen." 

'*  Fellow,"  cried  Sqmro  Grabble, "  do  yon  know 
who  aro  speaking  to  ?  That  is  the  Master  of  the 
Hounds,  Lord  Bullrush." 

**  I  don't  caro  who  the  hang  he  be ;  my  orders 
is  to  answer  no  questions  and  tell  no  lees." 

Up  drove  a  Stanhope,  drawn  by  a  fast  trottinr 
bay;  out  of  it  got,  first,  a  tall,  broad<4hoiildere3 
young  man,  dressed  in  a  costume  that  set  the 
whole  hunt,  except  Lord  Bullrush,  m  a  ferment. 
None  of  them  had  ever  seen  anything  like  h  b^ 
fore ;  ^but  my  lord  dways  liked  something  nev, 
and  does  now.  A  scariet  single  breasted  cool 
and  cap— all  the  Blankshlres  woro  hats;  leatiieis 
— ^dl  the  Blankshires  woro  brown  cords ;  hontiBg 
jack-boots— and  dl  the  Blankshires  woro  mahog* 
any  tops.  Worse  than  all,  the  stranger  wore 
moustaches.  With  a  gn^s  bow  to  the  mastfff 
and  moro  ceromony  to  nis  companion,  he  handed 
out  a  protty  dserry-cheeked  ghrl,  in  a  black  flpon* 
ish  hat,  with  plump  rosy  fips,  and  nice  teeth;  a 
short  saucy  nose;  and  a  remarkably  neak  flexible 
figure. 

In  an  instant  they  wero  both  moonted;  and  It 
did  not  look  Hkdv  from  tbdr  style  and  sest,  iStuA 
they  were  Freneh— as  Grabble  had  suggsstad, 
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with  a  eoQtemptaous  point  at  the  black  boota  and 
iBOostachea. 

On  that  morning  tbere  was  not  mnch  time  for 
ioqamea.    The  hounds  found  a  fox  five  minutes 
after  beiag  thrown  into  cover,  ran  him  a  run  of 
tea  mmates  back  to  cover,  there  changed  him 
for  another  who  put  his  head  straight  and  gave 
08  (that  IS  to  saj,  those  who  like  tidine  over 
hedge,  ditch,  brook,  rail,  and  gate — I  don  t)  one 
of  the  quick  things  of  the  season.    Here,  per- 
haps, it  maj  be  expected  that  I  sliall  relate  how 
the  two  straugers  took  the  lead,  kept  it,  and 
pounded  the  whole  field  at   some  tremendous 
fence.     But  thej  did  not  do  anything  of  the 
kind;  it  is  true  they  did  not  follow  my  example, 
and  keep  with  Farmer  Greenleigh  and  Lord  Bull- 
rush's  second  horse  man  to  the  high  road  and  the 
bridle  roads;  no,  they  kept  tolerably  straight, 
rode  s  fair  second  place  out  of  the  crowd,  and 
made  no  display  except  onoe,  when  the  old  jeal- 
008  brute,  Grabble,  let  the  wicket  gate  of  a  co- 
vert fly  back  as  the  lady  was  cantering,  up  to  It. 
Sie  never  slackened  her  pace;  bat  with  one 
touch  and  one  word  flew  it,  and  the  next  moment 
diabed  the  mud  of  a  heavy  ploughed  field  into 
the  face  of  Grabble*8  wheesy  mare,  with  a  smile. 
The  IdU  was  a  pretty  Uiing,  on  a  steep  grass 
hiO  side,  in  view — ^the  strangers  fidrly  up.    After 
the  whoo-whoop,  they  tamed  their  horses*  heads 
and  rode  o0^  without  giving  any  one  a  chance  of 
ftjiag  a  word. 

Their  departare  was  the  ngnal  for  a  thousand 
questions.    Who  were  they  ?    What  were  they  7 
Where  did  they  come  from?     Their  persons, 
their  horses,  their  aecoatrementa,  were  severely 
criticised.     Their  appearance  in  the  field  waa 
treated  as  impudence;  the  man  was  a  strolling 
player,  U  not  •  Frenchman.    Parson  Doddle  sug- 
psted  that  he  might  be  an  emissary  of  the  Pope ; 
Lawyer  Toddle  suspected  he  was  a  Bosshia  spy 
father  than  otherwise.    At  length  an  appeal  was 
Aade  to  liOrd  BuUrush,  whom  they  despised  for 
his  youth,  his  half  slyness  and  his  ignorance  of 
fox  huntiag,  and  whom  they  admired  for  Ills 
Utle  and  bis  estate.     My  Lord  gave  in  against 
them.    He  thought  *'  the  stranger  a  neat  style  of 
naa  who  rode  well,  and  the  girl  was  monstrous 
prsttf  .'*    This  changed  the  current  of  criticism. 
Then  caoae  the  news  fh>m  Toddle's  articled  derk. 
Bob  Sharply,  that  the  strangers  had  taken  the 
ftrm-honsa  which  formerly  belonged  to  Farmer 
Cherry,  and   had  ax  horses  there;    but  only 
hroo|;ht  two  men  servants— one  of  whom  was  a 
yokeT— and  had  hired  a  maid  and  two  understrap- 
pers in  the  Tillage.     They  were  man  and  wife, 
named  Burden,  or  Barden,  or  Barnard,  or  some' 
thing  beginning  with  a  B. 

The  next  hanting  day— we  went  out  three 
times  a  week — the  mysterious  B's  were  on  the 
field.  Thia  time  mounted  on  two  greys,  better 
bred,  better  broke,  and  handsomer  than  anything 
Jo  Lord  Biil]ru^*a  stud.  Again  they  rode  for- 
ward, again  disi^ipointed  Grabble^  and  JOoddle, 
and  Toddle,  by  not  getting  into  griet  Ours  is  a 
fair  country,  with  sti£f  hunting  fences  and  some 
water,  but  it  seemed  child's  play  to  the  Udy ; 
and,  as  for  the  husband,  he  rode  like  one  that  had 
been  crossing  such  a  country  all  his  life^quite 
quiet,  and  as  firm  as  a  rock.  The  Texatlous 
thing  was,  tJiat  when  all  the  deb  had  decided 


that  he  was  not  to  be  noticed,  or  answered  or  en- 
couraged, he  never  gave  them  a  chance  of  being 
impertinent,  never  spoke,  never  seemed  to  see 
any  one ;  rode  away  the  moment  it  was  decided 
that  the  hounds  were  to  go  home.  Some  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  hunt,  thawed  by  the 
bright  eyes  and  dashing  style  of  the  lady  B.,  at- 
tempted a  few  civilities ;  but  with  no  sort  of  sue*  • 
cess,  although  she  succeeded  in  getting  several 
into  terrible  croppers,  by  leading  them  over  trem- 
endous fences  at  the  end  of  a  hard  run.  Her  fav- 
ourite bay,  thorough-bred,  with  her  feather-weight, 
was  what  she  called  him.  Perfection. 

The  steady  silence  of  the  strangers  had  its 
eifect.  To  my  great  amusement,  alter  a  certain 
time  it  began  to  be  rumoured  that  they  were  a 
yoang  couple  of  high  rank  living  incognito.  One 
day  the  news  came  that  the  gentleman  was  a 
French  prince  of  the  blood ;  Sien  he  was  the 
grandson  of  a  noble  duke;  then  he  was  the 
nephew  of  an  English  north-country  eart  At 
length  it  was  settled  that  they  were  most  die* 
tinguished  personages,  who  chose  to  bear  the 
simple  name  of  Barnard.  Toddlers  wife  went  in 
her  new  carriage  with  her  best  harness  to  make 
a  call,  when  she  knew  they  wero  out  hunting, 
but  found  no  one  to  answer  her  questions  except 
stupid  Molly  Ck>ddlin  from  ourBlankshiro  charity 
school,  where  the  smallest  quantity  of  instruction 
was  doled  out  among  large  Ids  of  girls  in  hldeoos 
uniforms.  Holly  knew  nothing  except  that  her 
missis  and  master  wero  roal  quality,  and  that 
Reuben,  the  saacy  groom  at  home,  had  strict 
orders  to  let  no  one  In.  llrs.  Doddle  tried,  and 
called  when  Mrs.  Barnard  wm  at  home.  Mrs. 
Doddle  had  loudly  proclaimed,  after  seeing  the 
mysterious  lady  at  the  cathedral  in  a  Parisian 
bonnet,  that  she  must  be  an  actress.  Mrs.  Doddle^s 
cards  wero  received,  bat  *'  Master  and  missis 
wero  out,  they  told  me  to  say.**  was  the  satis- 
factory answer.  Squlro  Grabble,  fhll  of  some 
private  information,  so  far  changed,  that  he  rode 
up  to  the  unknown  horseman  and  **  hoped  he*d 
join  a  few  friends  to  dinner  that  evening;**  to 
which  the  stranger  answerod  loudly,  befbro  throe 
or  four  of  Grabble*s  set,  **I  have  not  the  honor 
of  knowing  you,  sir ;  and  you  don*t  know  me.  I 
may  be  a  bagman,  or  a  play-actor,  or  even  a 
newspaper  writer,  as  you  observed  to  my  servant 
the  other  day;  therefore,  I  beg  to  decline  your 
hivitation.** 

Grabble  grow  so  blue  that  I  began  to  feel  (or  a 
lancet.  He  spluttered  out,  **Do  you  mean  to- 
insult  me  f 

^*  Just  as  70U  please,**  said  the  stranger,  lasgh* 
ing,  and  looking  down  on  the  little  fummg  man. 
So  thero  the  conversation  ended. 

At  length  I  was  sent  on  an  embassy  from  Lord 
Bullrush,  and  got  for  answer,  very  civilly,  that 
Mr.  B.  had  come  down  for  amusement  and  good 
sport,  did  not  intend  to  go  into  society,  mnch 
obliged,  and  all  that. 

For  the  rest  of  the  whiter  these  mysterious  B's 
supplied  our  city  with  the  staple  of  gossip.  Offen 
to  buy  their  horses  wero  declined  with  **  not  at 
present.**  In  the  epd,  the  conclusion  oome  toi 
was,  that  Mr.  B.  was  some  great  personage  In 
disguise.  The  majority  indhied  towards  a  Russian 
agent ;  thongh  Doddle  stuck  up  for  the  Pope  and 
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the  Jesnit^s  College.  All  agreed  that  such  hones 
vere  never  seen  In  the  county. 

While  the  mystery  was  at  Its  height ;  when 
hard  BuUrush,  perfectly  frantic  at  being  baulked, 
had  determined  to  storm  the  house  and  throw 
hunself  at  the  feet  of  a  young  damsel,  apparently 
a  sister  of  the  lady  in  the  Spanish  hat ;  the  farm- 
house was  found  shut  up.  Fanner  Cherrv'g 
executors  adrertlsed  a  sale  by  auction  of  the 
furniture  and  stacks.  Hr.  Barnard^s  horses  were 
placed  In  the  stables  of  the  principal  hotel  under 
the  charge  of  the  Yorkshire  groom,  and  an  ad- 
▼ertisement  in  the  local  papers  announced  them 
for  sale,  '*  the  property  of  a  gentleman  declining 
hunting.**  They  were  sold,  with  the  exception  of 
two  reserred,  at  high  figures,  fetching  the  largest 
prices  eyer  known  in  the  county ;  but  thej  did 
not  ^ive  unmiUgated  satisfaction  to  all  the  pur- 
chasers. Perhaps  it  was  the  weight  or  the  hand ; 
but  Uie  sorrel  and  the  grey  never  went  eo  well 
WfUi  any  one  as  with  the  lady  in  the  Spanish  hat. 
The  groom  was  proof  agdnst  gin,  brandy,  crowns 
and  half-gufaieas.  His  master  could  ride  a  bit, 
he  could,  BO  could  hts  missis ;  and  that  was  all 
they  could  get  out  of  him — probably  it  was  all  he 
knew. 

After  two  more  seasons.  Lord  Butlrush  gave 
ip  the  Blankstn^  hounds,  and  not  only  disgusted 
the  Whole  neighborhood,  but  I  verily  believe 
inied  the  Countess  Dowager  by  marrying  a  pretty 


l^rl— a  country  surgeon's  daughter— the  very 
picture,  as  he  declared,  of  the  lady  in  the  Spanish 
hat.  After  that,  we  travelled  on  the  continent 
for  three  years.  I  published  my  book  on  Pecu- 
liarities of  D^estlon,  and  my  Analysis  of  the 
Giles  of  Infhnts :  on  the  stKngth  of  which,  with 
Lord  and  Lady  B*s  patronage,  I  set  up  hi  practice ; 
lintil,  at  a  fortunate  moment  his  lordship,  who 
had  settled  down  hito  a  steady  voting  politician, 
was  able  to  put  ode  in  the  snug  appointment  I 
bow  hold.  I  live  genteelly  fai  Calverdlsh  Square, 
and  have  a  great  reputation  for  the  diseases  of 
Infiuits. 

I  continue  a  great  favorite  with  both  my  lord 
and  my  lady,  and  am  often  asked,  in  the  dull 
•easoB  when  Parliament  sits  late,  to  take  a  vacant 
plaoe  at  their  table.  It  was  after  one  of  these 
dinners,  on  a  hot  July  evening,  that  his  lordship 
proposed  a  stroll  and  a  cigar.  We  walked  up 
and  down  divers  quiet  streets,  until  we  came  into 
a  modem  neighborhood,  where  a  magnificent 
eheml6t'*B  shop  occupied  the  comer.  '*  Let  us  go 
ib,*^  said  my  lord.  *'  I  shotild  fike  a  gUss  of  soda 
water." 

ITow,  though  my  coasclence  went  against 
patroBttlng  a  surgeon  who  demeaned  himself  to 
•ell  soda  water,'!  could  not  say  no. 

^d  walked  in  and  had  the  soda  water ;  bulthe 
ill^tof  all  the  pretty  thinss  hi  glass  and  china 
aWLord  B.  (always  a  gossip)  chatthig  and  asking 
'i^uestHms ;  at  length  the  shopman  was  obliged  to 

4|ipeal  to  his  master  about  some  question  ot  eau 
leOtfiOgne.    The  maiiter  eame  forward: a  tall 
iliiii,  dreewd  in  the  prefesSiofnal  btaok  and  white. 

Aa  I  was  lookmg  over  the  labels,  a  name  re- 
jieatedTy  caught  my  eye,  and  reminded  me  of 
SOmetbiiig,  when  I  heard  Lord  B.  exclaim,  **  Pray, 
alr«  where  have  I  seen  yon  before?  Tour  fkce  is 
flUftiSar  to  me.**  I  looked  up,  and  the  truth  flashed 


upon   me  as  the   draggtst  answered  qtiietl;, 
**  In  Blankshire,  when  your  lordship  bad  tbe 
hounds,  and  I  went  there  to  spend  my  honey* 
moon,  and  sell  my  father's  horses,  while  waltbg 
udUI  I  could  buy  a  business  to  my  mind.  My  father 
was  a  Torkshire  farmer,  and  made  me— bis  third 
son— a  surgeon.    He  had  horses ;  of  eooree  v« 
rode  them.    I  went  to  Paris  to  finish  my  educa- 
tion, and  th^e  picked  up  my  moustache  and 
boots.    When  I  married  Parmer  Gherry^s  heir-aiU 
law,  a  neighbor  of  my  father  offered  to  lend  u 
the  house,  and  told  us  the  story  of  the  hont  We 
were  young,  much  in  love,  did  not  want  unpe^ 
tinence,  and  did  like  fox-hunting.    I  heard  of 
a  surgeon's  and  druggist's  business  likely  to  aoh 
me,  and  I  left  your  country.    We  have  thiea 
children.    I  am  doing  a  good  business^indeed 
it  cost  me  some  thousands  of  pounds— end  ve 
often  laugh  about  the  Blankshire  Hunt.   I  hope 
to  have  your  lordship's  custom."  Here  he  banded 
an  ornamental  card — Robert  Barnard,  Surgeon 
Accoucheur.    Prescriptions  carefully  made  v^ 
Eau  de  Cologne,  Seltzer,  and  aU  odier  Gennaa 
Waters, 

Lord  Bultntsh  laughed  witli  delight;  gsTea 
large  order  for  Seltzer  water  and  perfumery;  and 
hastened  home  to  tell  his  wife.  Barnard's  by 
since  become  a  favorite  house  of  call.  Hy  lord 
delights  to  tell  the  story  of  the  Eusdan  Prince 
and  Princess.  And  the  other  day,  when  youog 
Lord  Fie  Poudre,  grandson  of  Soffington  of  I^o* 
bard  Street,  waa  expatiatine  after  dinner  on 
*'  blood,"  and  its  inscrutable  advantages.  **Bo8b," 
answered  Bullrush  in  his  rough  way,  ^  bk)od  Id 
horses,  blood  in  greyhounds,  blood  in  gamecoeb, 
I  understand ;  but,  as  for  men,  we  musttakelun 
round  to  see  our  sporting  droggis^  eh,  doctor  f 
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ILur  axD  Wo]caif.-«Betweeii  maleMdftinBb 

there  is  difference  of  kind  only,  not  iepte,  te 

Is  strong,  woman  la  beautiful ;  man  Is  daring  and 

and  confident,  woman  is  defident  and  nnaaviB. 

ing;  man  is  great  in  action,  woman  in  BafisriiVf 

man  shines  abroad,  woman  at  home;  man  Hflti 

to  convince,  woman  to  penraade ;  man  hu  a 
rugged  heart,  woman  a  soft  and  tender  one ;  nuD 
prevents  misery,  woman  reffeveeit ;  man  baa  id* 
ence,  woman  taste;  man  haa  judgment,  wonSB 
sensibility ;  man  is  a  being  of  Justice,  woman  as 
angel  of  mercy.  These  comparicive  characteristieB 
represent  man  as  the  head,  vroman  as  the  heart; 
or,  man  the  Intellect,  woman  tiie  affectton.  Asd 
in  so  doing,  we  submit  that  no  position  derogftUi? 
to  woman  is  involved  therein.  We  are,  as  a^ 
pie  fkct,  more  influenced  by  onr  hearts  than  €m 
heads — ^by  our  love  than  otr  conviction^  ^^ 
physical  and  mental  endowmonts  make  a  M^ 
appeal  to  the  se&ses,  yet  it  la  aosoeptible  <f^ 
perimental  proof  that  moral  power  mDy  eoatitw 
and  decides  the  fiite  of  the  world ;  and  as  it  is  h 
this  latter  particular  that  wottian  preemifiail^ 
shines,  we  shotild  contend,'  ao  far  mm  berhetec 
man's  Inferior,  that  she  is,  at  present  at  least,  l» 
decided  superior.  With  thia  riewof  &«rieliti^ 
portion  before  us,  we  shall  be  the  better  aMe  ts 
definitely  calculate  the  taloe  bf  the  aezes  to  cs0 
otiier. 
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[Z<ur<  M<^,  and  Dodw.'\ 
LuMK— INt  ra  kcB,  Iti^o^  I  \ttfga  to  voipaRt 
that  I  am  dropping  utatn  o'tl 

Kjjob. — Indeed  t  Sochui  admiuliHi  from  a 
■■lira  nt  Nortti  Brit^  it  om  of  tbi 
■Mfeabla  piMDMHw  Ot  tha  dtjr—tlie  bewd 
■wreweut  utd  table  npptngi 
Pr*7  when  and  liow  dJd  (he  hniBillaflng  light 
break  in  npoi^jo^} 

LAiBD.-It  WHBt  a  oooUa  ihkia,  held  b  ear  Khk 
the  other  week,  fer  the  benefit  o'  the  bell  riagcr. 
Soma  o'  oor  yanag  CoDege  birkiei  frae  Toronto 
■ttandad  bj  ipeeial  nqneat,  ud  the  topica  which 
they  dItoMed  after  the  cooU 
had  been  dem<dttbed,  and  the  ling  nebbit  wordi 
thej  made  lue  o',  daao  took  aw»'  taj  breath. 

ICuoiL — I  oaa  peflleoilj  mfigmiiUfi  jonr  feel- 
ingt.  Brerf  lAelp  who  baa  pwgrawed  to  bia 
"  hnmanltlea "  bejood  LetiDfe'i  grammar,  nvv 
Mil  np  aa  a  apeciei  of  admErable  CHchton, 
ud  bngha  to  aeom  old  fogiea,  like  onneWea, 
who  m^  no  ))m(mwiw  to  «ii  InflnJtnda  of 
fotr^Megifia. 

IiUKi>. — In  nch  a  gtata  o'  tUngi,  Mmeihlsg 
iWpenuiTBl;  behoovee  to  be  doit*!  In  order  to 
keep  Oft  w  vi*  "th«  nuoh  o*  i|il« 
jcrnxmuMnd  torn  a  pair  o'lfOti  which  nrill 
'— Mb-bw  tohtrpla  wkng,iaiM  it/  tabebatM- 
iMaly  left  Dot  o' fightf    ' 

XAJ.(V--^ironr  ^mll«  I  taka,  «ad  w    It  40 

titoai iKj  W1* Ui thii  T»fjmmm%  i»  nUbg 
apon  tha  w«7  iwtBfcea  wUeh  yaa  faaMarati. 
lAAitD. — ^What  an  their  namatt 

tti4«d  "a* 


titUtr"  and  the  Other  "TS*  la^mai  JHettm^ry,' 
both  begoKan  of  BUeUe  A  &>■  of  the  Qtj  of 
S^tHnngo. 

Laikd.— And  are  Jt  certahi  that  th«7  will 
enable  me  to  hud  mj  aln  at  MiteeB  T 

HuoB. — Never  donbt  it  man.  IT  7011  only 
azerdM  joarMlf  oocaiionallr,  aiy  half  an  hov 
eTerjmoniing  befote  brass  time,  In  thcfe  sd- 
mlrable  vadt  nuemu  of  information  700  need  W^ 
fear  to  Imak  a  lanca  with  the  moit  gb'b-tongnvd 
li(er*t7  nrasbrooni,  forced  into  preqiatntama^vl^ 
b  J  hot-hoiwes. 

L^uui. — AxiA  wbanr  wa  theprpdaedonato  ^t 
got? 

DooiOB, — TUnk  ihame  af  jooieel^  /ov  in- 
ooRJ^hle  old  fbiall  for  aaking  mch  a  qneetion. 
Hare  700  yet  to  leam  that  Vr.  Thoqu  ItaclMr 
ba>  been  engaged  Ibr  the  UA  eleTen  jeara  In 
fii^furritT^^t.ing  ^le  publicationi  sf  the  BItckIsp* 
Hia  pijTmldeoa  have  peoetrated  e*ei7  nook  aad 
oomor  of  these  r^one,  which  la  eo  lar  adT«ns- 
ed  in  clTiiiiatioa  a«  to  boat  1  ot  a  chtuoh,  a  mill,  and 
a  tatera.  And  jet,  (oraooth,  700,  at  this  late 
time  of  day,  come  Mcklog  )iiiainaA'iaa  »i(^ 
finger  hi  month,  toocbiog  bla  leadlof  llbrwf 
wares.  I  Blwa7a  an^eeted  70a  to  be  a  pretendw, 
now  I  know  it 

IiAito.— Den  (hrotlle  the  Ul-tODgaed  tioUerl 
U^or  I  if  je  wndna'  liaa  morder  committed  \a 
tha  Shanty,  h»tid  417  twa  anul  Ton  fihh7 
concootor  o'  black  dranghta,  and  peatifefi^ 
pEDs,  eomdd«r  70QrseP  kicked  oot  o'  the  dear, 
and  jow  thick  head  broken  wi'  this  poC-belUsd 
bottlo. 

D(HTO>.->J«  kwg  aaymr  Isekf  ars : 
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oal,  I  shall  willingly  eat  them  without  swearing* 
Come,  come,  let  as  call  a  truce,  and  "  teem  a 
cup  o*  kindness,^'  in  ratification  thereof. 

Laxkd. — Here*8  a  speedy  reformation  to  you. 
As  matters  stand  at  present,  the  hangman  has 
erery  prospect  of  spanning  your  craig. 

BocTOB. — Is  it  the  case,  Laird,  that  you  con- 
template erecting  a  new  yill«i,  on  the  manor  of 
Bonnie  Braes  ? 

LAIRD. — Kaybe  yes,  and  may  be  no !  but  wha* 
has  been  giving  you  an  inlding  o'  my  plans  I 
should  like  to  ken  ? 

DooTOB. — ^That  is  not  the  question. 

LAiBO.-^But  it  is  the  question— craving  your 
pardon,  Sangrado  I  Oh !  this  is  the  queerest  world 
for  gossip,  that  ever  was  created  I  I  rerily 
believe  that  If  I  took  treacle  instead  o*  kirn  milk 
to  my  parritch,  the  fact  would  be  patent  in 
Toronto  before  sunset '  However,  na*  to  mak'  a 
mystery  about  naething,  I  hae  been  thinking  o> 
speculating  a  thocht  m  stane  and  lime.  The 
aonsie  price  that  I  got  for  my  kneeve  fu'  o*  wheat 

Doctor  -Oonfound  your  *'  kneeve  fh*  o*  wheat  I" 
Are  we  never  to  hear  an  end  of  the  usurious 
rate  at  which  you  have  vended  a  few  miserable 
bushels  of  breadstufTs? 

Lairo. — ^Heoh  sirs,  but  the  creature^s  snell  the 
nlehtl  Its  sheer  envy  that's  stirring  up  the  auld 
Adam  in  the  bodie.  He  is  like  to  eat  his  fingers 
oll^  because  sauts  and  caster  oil  hae  na'  risen  in 
the  market  in  consequence  o'  the  rumours  o'  wars. 

Major. — Let  there  be  an  end  to  this  peppery 
episode,  I  intreat  of  you.  Have  you  any  sugges- 
tion to  offer  the  Labd,  good  medico,  hi  the 
architectural  Une  ? 

DocroR.— The  fellow  does  not  deserve  to  have 
any  gentleman  take  an  Interest  in  his  affairs. 
However,  to  demonstrate  that  I -scorn  to  cherish 
malice,  I  would  call  his  attention  to  a  little  volume, 
which  I  picked  up  in  Madear's  this  morning, 
entitled,  "  A  HwMfor  All,  or  ths  Ortnel  WdU, 
and  Octagon  mode  of  huUding,^ 

Laird. — Mony  thanks.  Doctor,  for  your  kind- 
ness. Tour  bite  is  no  near  sae  vicious  as  your 
bark,and  that  I  hae  often  malnteened  ahint  your 
back.  It  was  a  considerate  thing  for  you  to 
think  upon  me,  and  my  bit  plans  when  I  was 
meditating  a  voyage  upon  the  sea  o'  mortar. 

Major. — Pray  who  Is  the  advocate  for  gravel 
and  octagon  walls  f 

Doctor.— 0.  &  Fowler,  of  the  firm  of  Fowler, 
ind  Wens,  New  Tork. 

Major. — One  of  the  most  flatulent  quacks 
which  this  empirical  age  has  produced.   Upon  the 
substratum  of  Phrenology  he  has  erected  more 


majority  of  them  redolent  of  materialism  and 
faifidelitj. 

Laird. — Sma'  encouragement,  I  opine,  to  be 
guided  by  him  In  the  planning  of  a  house  1 

Doctor.— Nay,  do  not  mistake  me,  neighbours. 
I  admire  Fowler  as  little  as  you  can  possibly  do, 
but,  to  me  at  least,  the  theory  of  building  which 
he  propounds,  savours  of  novelty,  and  I  judged 
it  a  simple  act  of  courtesy  to  bring  it  under  the 
notice  of  our  rustic  associate. 

Laird. — ^Te  were  rlcht.  Doctor.  Wba  kens 
but  that  the  bump*hunt*ng  land  louper,  may  hae 
stumbled  by  accident  upon  some  grand  discovery, 
destined  to  effect  a  signal  revolution  in  the 
mason«trade  ? 

Major.— What  is  meant  by  **  gravel  walls  f 

Doctor. — ^I  shall  let  the  man  tell  his  own  story 

{JUad$.) 

Simplicity  and  effidency  characterise  eveiy 
woiic  of  nature.  Her  building  material  will  ther^ 
fore  be  simple,  durable,  easily  applied,  everywhere 
abundant,  eanly  renJered  beautiful,  comfortable^ 
and  every  way  complete.  All  this  is  true  ol  the 
ORAVBL  WALL.  It  is  made  wholly  out  of  lime  and 
stones,  sand  included,  which  ia,  of  course^  fine 
stone.  And  pray  what  is  lime  but  stone  t  Made 
from  stone,  the  burning^  by  expeUing  its  carbonic 
acid  gas,  separates  its  particles,  which,  sbcked 
and  mixed  with  sand  and  stone,  coats  them,  and 
adheres  both  to  them  and  to  itaelf,  and,  re- 
absorbing its  earbooie  acid  gas,  again  returns  to 
stone,  bMoming  more  and  stOl  more  solid  with 
age,  ^1,  in  the  bpse  of  yeaes,  it  becomes  real 
stone.  By  this  providon  of  nature,  wo  mn 
enabled  to  mould  mortar  Into  whatever  fSsm  we 
like,  and  it  becomes  veritable  stone,  and  ulti- 
mately as  hard  as  stone,  growing  harder  and 
still  harder  fh>m  age  to  age,  and  century  to 
century.  Even  frost  and  wet  do  not  destroy  its 
adhesive  quality,  after  it  Is  OLoe  fairly  dry.  The 
walls  of  my  house  stood  one  severe  winter  entire^ 
unprotected,  even  by  a  coat  of  mortar,  wUho/ui  m 
roof  yet  neither  peeled,  norcracked,  nor  crumbled, 
one  iota.  Does  firost  crumble  or  iqfuro  a  brick 
wall !  Tet  what  but  lime  forms  its  bond  inineiple  f 
Nothing  f  Then  why  should  frost  iijnre  any  wall 
having  lime  for  its  bond  principle  f 

Beader,  reflect  a  moment  on  the  value  of  this 
lime  principle.  What  would  man  do  without  it? 
How  useful  to  be  able  to  cast  or  sprend  mortar 
into  any  shape,  and  have  it  harden  Into  stone. 
Without  lime,  of  what  use  brick  f  How  could 
we  make  inside  walls,  or  hard  finish  them  f  Let 
us,  while  enioying  the  luxuries  secured  by  thii 
hw,  thankfully  aclmowledge  their  souree. 

Obviouslv,  this  hardening  propwiy  of  Bme 
adapts  It  admirably  to  buflding  purposes.  Mind 
with  sand,  formed  with  brick  or  stona  Into  any 
shape  we  please^t  petrifies  and  remains  fbrever. 
How  simple  I  How  effectual  I  How  Infinitelf 
usefhl  I  Like  air  or  water,  its  very  oommoancM 
and  neeessity  makes  us  foiget  its  iralae. 

And  oannot  this  hardenins  prfndpis  be  ap- 
plied to  other  things   as  weil  as   to  mortar  f 
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«Mris  mortar  as  to  fine  ?  Aye,  better  I  If  it  will 
bind  fioe  land  partidee  together,  why  not  coarse 
fltoDCB?  Especially,  coarse  stones  imbedded  in 
tne  mortar*  Lime  sticks  to  anything  hard,  and 
sticks  together  any  two  or  more  hard  substances, 
coated  with  it  and  laid  aide  by  side,  whether  large 
er  small  It  fastens  stones  and  brick  together, 
as  now  asually  laid  up  by  the  mason,  then  why 
not  if  thro  wn  together  promiscuously  ?  Fact  and 
philosophy  both  answer  affirmatively. 

In  I860,  near  Jaynes?ille,  Wise.,  I  saw  houses 
baiit  wholly  of  lime,  mixed  with  that  coarse 
gnrel  and  sand  found  in  banks  on  the  western 
prairies,  and  underlying  all  prairie  soil.  I  visited 
kiltoB,  to  examine  the   house  put  up  by  Kr. 
Goodrksh,  the  origmal  disooTorer  of  thia  mode  of 
building,  and  found  his  walls  as  hard  as  stone 
itself  and  harder  than  brick  walls.    I  pounded 
them  with  the  hammer,    and    examined   them 
thoroughly,  tiU  fully  satisfied  aa  to  their  aoUdity 
and  strength.    Mr.  €K>odrioh  offered  to  allow  me 
to  strike  with  «  sledge,  as  hard  as  I  pleased,  upon 
the  inside  of  his  parlor  walls  (or  six  cents  per 
blow,  which  he  add  would  repair  all  damages. 
He  said,  in  making  Ala  discovery,  he  reasoned 
thus:  Hjss  nature  not  provided  some  other  build- 
iBg  material  on  these  prairies  but  wood,  which  is 
scarce?    Oan  we  find  nothing  in  our  midst  ?  Let 
me  see   what  we    have.    Fine  Lime  abounds 
eyerywhere.    So  does  coarse  graveL    Will  they 
not  dot    I  wiH  try.    He  first  built  an  academy 
not  Urger  than  a  school- house.    Part  way  up,  a 
severe  storm  washed  it,  so  that  a  portion  fell 
His  neighbors  wrote  on  it  with  dialk  by  night, 
''Goodrich's  folly.**    But,  after  it  was  «p,  be 
wrote  In  answer,  ^  (Goodrich's  wisdom."  It  stood; 
it  hardened  witli  age.   He  erected  a  blacksmith^s 
shop,  and  finally  a  block  of  stores  and  dwellings; 
and  his  plan  was  copiied  extennvely.    And  he 
deserves  to  be  immortalised,  for  the  superiority 
of  this  plan  nust  certainly  revolutionise  building, 
and  especiallj  enable  poor  men  to  build  their  own 
homesL 

All  the  credit  I  claim  is  tiiat  of  appreciating  its 
superiority,  oj^yinf  it  on  a  lar^^  scale,  and 
greatly  improving  the  mods  of  punoio  uf  this 
kiadof  walL 


ILuoB. — Of  course  touehwg  the  Tirtues  of 
gravel  as  a  building  material,  I  can  say  nothing ; 
most  emphatically,  however,  do  I  reprobate  the 
octagon  style  of  dwelling.  Wheo  I  was  in  the 
West  Indies  I  saw  a  sti ueture  of  this  kmd,  a 
sketch  of  which  appeared  in  the  London  JHu^ 
tnU$d  ATtfwt.  Being  slightly  acquainted  with 
the  owner  of  the  affair,  he  insisted  upon  showhig 
me  through  the  same. 

DoeroK. — And  to  what  conclusion  did  the 
inspeetioa  lead  you  ? 

MAJOR.-^Simply  this,  that  if  a  man  be  deter- 
fldned  to  make  his  fkmily  uncomfortable  for  life, 
he  will  iadabltably  hooee  them  in  an  octagon 
shaped  dwelling. 

DooroB. — Wherein  did  the  inconvenience 
mainly  consist  f 

ILajob. — ^That  question  It  is  not  essy  to  answer. 


Everything  was  out  of  joint  and  out  of  place 
The  most  ingenious  cabinet-maker  could  not  con* 
trive  furniture  which  might  gracefully  harmonise 
with  the  distortions  of  the  rooms ;  and  in  fact 
had  the  greatest  misanthrope  desired  a  habitation 
devoid  of  one  redeeming  feature  of  comfortj 
there  was  such  a  mansion  ready  ^shloned  to  his 
hand. 

LAi]iD.-^Te  hae  effectually  scunnered  me 
against  octagons,  but  there  may  be  something  in 
the  gravel  part  o*  the  theory.  By  your  leave. 
Doctor,  m  put  Fowler's  book  in  my  pocket,  and 
consult  my  friend  Mr.  Hay  upon  the  matter. 
Quid  stane  is  scarce  at  Bonny  Braes,as  plain  dealing 
under  a  lawyer's  wig,  but  we  can  ding  a*  the 
world  for  gravel!  Dinna  put  your  tumbler, 
Miyor,  upon  that  parcel,  for  it  contains  a  work  I 
would  ill  like  to  see  stained. 

IIajob. — ^What  is  the  gem  whose  purity  yon 
so  jealously  conserve  f 

Laibd. — It  is  the  January  number  o'  the  Art 
Jownal^  to  which  my  friend  Hugh  Rodgers  has 
seduced  me  to  become  a  subscriber.  The  tax 
is  something  upon  a  bit  farmer  bodie,  but  when 
wheat  brings— 

DocTOB. — ^**Ko  more  o'  that,  Hal,  an  you  love 
mer 

Hajob. — ^Tou  will  never  regret  having  enrolled 
yourself  as  one  of  Ur.  Hugo's  clients.  The  Art 
Journal  is,  beyond  all  controversy,  at  once  the 
cJieapest  and  the  most  beautiful  periodical  of  our 
era. 

Doctor. — I  say  ditto  to  that  most  emphati- 
cally, and  congratulate  our  rustic  aoetica  upon  the 
glimmering  of  taste  which  he  has  evinced  in  the 
transaction. 

Ma/ob. — ^What  an  invigorating  and  refreshing 
print  in  this  number  before  us,  is  that  of  **  Basing 
the  May  Pole  V  Ten  years  ago  such  an  engrav* 
ing  would  have  been  thought  tow  priced  at  half  a 
gidnea. 

Laibd. — It  was  that  tery  picture  which  in- 
duced me  to  patroneeze  the  magazine.  There  is 
a  balmy,  aukl  country  aroma  aboot  it,  which  is 
worth  a  hundred  sermons  against  the  unnatural 
(in  o'  annexation !  I  sat  looking  upon  it  wi'  mois- 
tened een  for  the  better  o*  half  an  hour,  and 
when  I  laid  it  down,  I  felt  the  first  qualm  o* 
hame  sickness  I  hae  experienced  for  the  last 
quarter  o'  a  century ! 

Majob. — ^When  upon  the  subject  of  the  fine 
arts,  let  me  commend  to  your  attention  the  iZ/tts- 
traied  Magazine  cf  Art^  the  February  part  of 
which  Madear  sent  out  to  the  Shanty  this  even- 
ing. At  the  low  rate  of  fifteen  shillings  currency 
per  annum  it  presents  you  with  an  almost  bewQ* 
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dtefag  TAiiety  of  aitiBtlcanj  exeentod  iroodcnta, 
itn  sabjecta  being  mainlj  taken  frcfra  the  great 
itattten.  Here,  fbr  inBtanee,  are  a  aeries  of  en- 
glniTuigs  after  Albeit  Cayp,  wlifcfa  eonrey  an  ex- 
Mleot  idea  of  the  atyle  of  tiiat  iUcutrioua  Dnteh- 
liian,  accompanied  by  an  essay  on  bte  woffcs  by 
one  who  is  eTidenUy  Ikmiliariy  oonTeisant  iHth 
art. 

Doctor.— I  dnoerely  tnist  Ibat  both  the  lllu$- 
tratid  Maganne  and  the  Art  Journal  wQl  find  ez- 
tenslTe  eirealation  in  Canada.  At  present  the  taste 
di  our  ool<mial  fellow-sabjects  is  almost  at  fte 
asrt)  point,  and  it  is  only  by  making  tihem  eon- 
▼vmnt  with  the  genolne  article  that  we  can 
Hope  to  work  an  effocttud  refbrmatiOa. 

If AJOR. — ^There  1  diiTer  with  yoo,  Doctor.  I 
think  that  for  the  population  more  really  good 
taste  is  abroad  than  you  will  find  in  the  mother 
country. 

Laibd. — Can  either  o^  ye  recommend  a  new 
nofel,  worthy  o*  Girsy's  disgeeetion  f 

DocTOB. — Here  are  a  brace,  which,  with  the 
ntmost  confidence,  I  can  prescribe  to  the  restal 
mistress  o*  Bonnie  Braes. 

Laird. — Hoot  awa*  wi'  your  Tcstals !  In  thae 
heart-burtibg  times  o'  controyersy,  ye  willaib- 
lios  mak'  the  Protestant  world  beUoTe  that  I  am 
the  owner  &  a  nunne^,  and  poor  Girsy  the  lieddy 
Superior  thereof! 

I)oOTOB.^Well,  then,  if  C^irsy,  who  is  no  restal, 
desures  to  read  a  couple  of  sterling  tales,  let  her 
bestow  her  affections  upon  JAtmjf  Loehoood,  by 
Catherine  Crowe,  and  John,  from  the  pen  of 
Kmilie  Carlen.  They  are  both  far  abore  medio- 
crity, and  may  CTon  aspire  to  the  mp^r  9altwn 
dignity  of  excellence. 

]lAJom.*-So  far  as  JLhmjf  Zo^ewood  is  oon- 
oemed,  I  can  folly  endorse  your  yerdict  Nothing 
couM  be  more  terrible  than  the  fate  of  the  much 
sinning  Lady  Glenlyon,  who  elopes  from  an  aiTeo- 
tionatd  husband,  with  a  naa  who  cherishes  to- 
wards her  not  one  feelmg  eren  of  sensual  regard. 
It  is  a  stem  and  most  praetical  bonlly  on  the 
guilt  of  incontinence,  and  the  story  is  tdd  with 
an  epigrammatio  ydn  worthy  ef  William  God- 
win. As  for  John,  I  haye  not  had  time  to  look 
into  it. 

DocsroR.— »It  is  the  yery  antipodes  of  the  fiction 
you  haye  been  so  correctly  characterising.  The* 
the  plot  is  slight,  almost  to  transparency,  it  is 
managed  with  excellent  tact;  and  the  sunny 
simplicity  of  the  worthy  widow,  who  fandeslbat 
her  daughter  is  desdned  to  oaptiyate  half  the 
noblesse  of  Sweden,  is  pleasingly  suggesliye  of 
the  Ticar  of  Wakefldd. 


Lair». — ^t  hae  neariy  lorgottea  to  speer,  If  ye 
could  tell  me  onythbg  about  a  book  which,  they 
tell  me,  is  making  an  unco  Stir  in  New  York. 
What's  tfao  name  o't,  againP  Tatst  I  canna 
m!ud  it-— but  ft*s  something  like  warm  oata. 

MA/oft.— I  presume  you  haye  reference  toJBbf 
(k/mt 

Laird.  Thal*s  the  tOry  thing.  They  say  that 
it  Is  a  first  daas  production,  and  should  be  studied 
by  the  rising  generation  equally  wl'  the  P!Igrltt&*B 
Progress  and  the  Holy  War. 

)fAJOR.<*-Ih  this  instanoe  the  worn  p^ptdi  is  «!• 
ptiaticafly  the  mn»  Mb(fHI 

Laird.— As  I  hae  ibrgotten  rty  Hebrew,  nay- 
be  yon  win  fiiyor  me  with  your  opinion  io  plain, 
home^un  Ang^o-Saxe*. 

If  A70R. — ^I  mean  tosay  thai  the  pai«iil  ef  Men- 
dicities must  haye  dictated  the  pid&i  which  bar* 
eletated  £b<  Chfn  into  a  nine  day's  sotorictj  \ 
In  e  literary  point  of  yiew^  the  alft&r  is  intelisel| 
beiieMh  eritidsm,  and  Its  touch  yaonted  BMiiAty 
isthatofthebrothell 

JLairdl — Heeh,  sics,  what  a  leeing  worid  oar 
lot  is  osst  in  t 

Ma^or.— ^Tou  may  weH  say  So  f  iTndM  the 
flimsy  pff^tefice  of  exalting  yirtue  and  exporaig 
yioe,  the  compfler  of  this  miseraUe  cento  of  fildi 
accrumulates  a  mass  of  putrid  ordure  enough  to 
tarn  the  stomaHi  of  e  street  walker  of  tea  ysttiP 
standing  t 

PocTOR. — ^lliere  is  one  consolation,  howersr. 
Tlie  literary  ia[poieiioe  ef  the  abortiOD  will  effes- 
tuaHy  pseryent  it  flrom  doing  any  bantt.  Prnrieal 
as  is  the  taste  of  this  ratlonalistle  and  £iafii-iin- 
settled  age,  plain,  unspiced  wickednees  irill  net 
go  down  t  In  the  present  hkBtanee  JIahovn  bM 
neglected  to  ribake  his  pepper  box  oyer  the  mm » 
and  consequently  the  epicures  of  dathfim$  wffl 
turn  from  It  as  undesenring  ef  their  deyoint 

Ljji».— I  beard  thet  seme  pfeacbeia  hsd 
ciuflked  up  B^  Oofn. 

Kaior.— 'Most  wnsophlsticated  of  agrieuhariiii. 
Haye  you  Ibrgottea  what  yeor  eld  friend  Rohsrt 
Bumssayst 

Some  books  are  Oes  frae  end  to  end» 
And  some  great  He!  were  nevor  peDnU ; 
Byen  miidsters,  they  hae  been  keno.*^ 
In  h(^  i^itore, 
Ac        Ac       te» 

LAiiD.-*^No,  I  haire  Re'  forgot  it;  do  I  M 
Hhe  a  man  who  wad  forget  onything  that  Robia 
wrote*  But  I  say^  Doctor,  what  are  you  pooog 
oyer? 

BoOKML-HSAAfa  ahMu9  of  the  Iriah  .0sr. 

Major.— What,  the  same  that  appeared  scsss 
timeagi^ 
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DodOB.— I  am  not  qutte  rare.  I  laUier  think 
tittl  lomA  of  them  are  £imiliar  to  me ;  howeren 
it  ig  ait  TiT>"irp"g  hooSk^  fall  of  chit-chai,  and  I 
hftTe  seloeted  as  a  apeoimen.  of  1^  for  this  month*a 
Angk^  one  of  the  nuoet  readable.  What  are  jou 
langbingat^  Laird  f 

Laud.— The  title  o'  this  book ;  fancy  ooy  body 
BOo-a-daya,  whea  peace  ooagreaaea  are  a'  the 
lage,  iodlUng  a  book  oaUed  the  "  Art  o*  TTor.** 

HiJOB.— If  it  is  Jomim*s  book  that  you  are 
mohexiag  at,  yon  hare  amall  cause  for  mirth.  It 
ii  a  work  which  cannot  fSail,  at  the  present  mo* 
nant  especially^  to  interest  deeply  all  students 
on  the  tactics  U  war. 

His  piinoiples  are  laid  down  with  esie,  and  he 
lias  iUiisttated  them  with  vigor,  addodng  mill* 
tary  iacts  from  all  ages  in  support  of  erery  posi- 
tion he  has  advanced.  One  part,  most  partica^ 
laily,  ia  interestiagi  where  he  shows  that»  speak* 
lag  of  the  Balkan^  men  generaHy  haTo  been  too 
nady  to  take  for  granted  that  the  pasaas  are  im* 
pregnable— he  addaoes  two  instanoes  of  this  igao- 
rmoe.    Jost  listen  :— 

"I  wiU  cite  two  examples  of  them  of  which  I 
Has  a  witnesa;  in  1796,  the  army  of  Moreaa,  pe- 
netrating into  the  Black  Forest,  expected  to  find 
terrible  monntuns,  defiles  and  forests,  which  the 
aaeient  Herdnlns  called  to  memory  with  fright- 
ful ciTcnmstances ;  we  were  surprised  after  bar- 
ing climbed  the  clifib  of  that  Tast  platean,  which 
look  upon  the  Rhine,  to  see  that  those  steeps 
and  theb  coanterforts  form  the  only  mountains, 
and  that  the  country,  from  the  sources  of  the 
Daaube  to  Ponanwerui,  presents  plaina  as  rich 
•S  fertile. 

The  second  example,  still  more  recent,  dates  in 
1818;  tiie  whole  army  of  Napoleon,  and  that 
0«at  captain  Mmself,  regarded  the  interior  of 
Bohsmia  m  a  country  cut  up  with  mountains ; 
whereas,  there  exists  scarcely  one  more  flat  in 
Sorope,  as  soon  as  you  have  crossed  the  belt  of 
eeeondary  monntsins  with  which  it  is  surrounded, 
which  is  the  aiSiir  of  a  maroh." 

The  book  will  be  found  by  ailnulitary  asphrants 
a  moat  valoable  one,  and  even  for  the  CTery  day 
leader  it  will  hare  intereat. 

Liinn.— Weel,  weel,  I  am  too  auld  to  begin 

IK  like  studies.    Eae  ye  got  ony  thing  else,  Doo- 

torP 
Doctor.— Yes;  a  lot  of  Tallis*  books.   "Shal^- 

tpeartf'*  and  *'Fh^Der$  0/  LovelinetM^^  to  wit. 

MLuon. — Shakespeaie  can  never  cone  amiss, 
eome  in  whet  guise  it  may. 

Pooioa» — ^Tott  forgot,  I  fancy,  the  American 
edition  of  it,  for  boarding>scho<d  giris,  with  the 
isiproper  passages  cut  out 

Maiob.— True;  I  forgot  thai  TalKs*  reniffk 
hewefur,  ia,  I  am  certain,  no^cf  that  sort. 

I><Km>«u— 9ynoiSieans.  It  is  a  capital  edition, 
litugood  notes,  wefl  got  up,  and  flndy  fflustssr 


ted.  Thn  print  too  is  Isrge,  so  as  not  to  make 
the  study  of  the  immortal  bard  a  trial  to  weak 
eyes.  The  second  number  of  the  "  Flowen  </ 
Ltnelineu  "  is  at  your  elbow.  Laird.  Look  at  tho 
engraving  of  **  the  pastion  flower,*'  and  tdl  mo 
how  you  like  it 

LuBD.— rU  no  deny  that  is  very  striking,  b^i 
here  is  ano  I  prefor«  the  Laurel— I  like  the  atti- 
tude  o*  the  lasue  stannin'  up;  there's  something 
fine  in  her  attitude.  Save  us  a',  Uqor,  what 
you  gape  yon  wayf 

MuoB.— I  am  sleepy.    The  Doctor 
me  to  go  to  a  Concert  but  night,  and  I  am  so  lit* 
tie  used  to  late  hours  now  that  I  feel  tired. 

LAinn.— HwO  did  ye  like  itf 

]£49QK..-Yery  much ;  I  refer  you  to  the  Dpsi- 
tor,  however,  fer  full  particulars. 

PooToa.— Why,  Migor,  what  b«|  becoipe  of  sH 
your  indignation  t 

Laird. — ^Aboot  what? 

Doctor.— Our  fri^d  w  aft  very  irate  st  the  il 
manners  of  several  of  the  audience^  wbo  got  npr, 
while  the  last  song  was  still  unfinished,  an4 
bolted  to  the  door,  perfectly  careless  of  the  fvA 
that  they  were  thereby  preventing  better  man- , 
nered  persons  from  hearing  what  was.  sung. 

Major. — ^The  more  I  think  on  it  the  worse- 
light  do  these  undvUiaed  creatures  appear  in. 
One  person,  to  whom  I  made  the  remark,  tM 
me  that  it  was  because  it  was  kto,  in  oonseciasiiee 
of  the  programme  belDg  too  long. 

Doctor.— And  what  was  your  response  t 

Hajor.— That  if  it  was  late,  it  was  owing  to 
the  senseless  encoring.  Ko  fewer  than  thren 
loag  pieces  were  encored— a  downright  inflintlea 
on  parties  who  go  to  eijoy  themselves. 

DooTOR.— Nothing  al  all,  my  dear  ICiyor,  to  the 
first  night  Kesrly  every  song  was  eneoredt  and 
it  was  as  hard,  in  some  oases,  as  though  Mamia 
or  £idUird  the  ThM  should  bo  encored  at  tho 
end  of  the  last  sot 

Laird.— Bm^  DootoTt  tbls  is  no  teDing  rm 
what  I  want  to  hesr.  How  did  the  oonoerig^ 
offf 

DooMR.— Yoiy  sucoessfhlly.  The  singing 
thoughout  was  good,  |hreeduels  ei^ecislly..  Te« 
must  go.  Laird,  on  the  next  night  You  will  bo 
delii^ted  with  OrieboTs  violh^  or,  if  the  pisae 
delights  you  more*  yoa  will  find  llr.  fiayfeer'a 
musio  wdl  worth  listenuig  tow  Tou  are  not  mk 
fait  at  modem  concert  giving,  or  I  would  teU 
you  that  the  H^e^&Sum^  in  this  Isst  aflhir,  gave 
much  more  satisfaction  than  those  of  the  former 
Look  al  the  Miyor,  how  fiBarfiiUy  he  yawns  1  Wo 
must  shorten  our  proceedings  in  piSy  to  hlot 
Out  witii  your  footi^  Baiid* 
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IdLiBD. — ^Theie  tbej  are,  dose  ai  jonr  elboir. 
B«x  tbem  orer,  and  I  will  read  them.    [JSmkIi. 

PLAKa  rOK  TBS  TIAB. 

A  person  who  first  risits  one  of  oar  best  mana- 
flustories,  is  struck  with  the  perfect  order  and  sys- 
tem that  preTail  in  eyery  part  of  the  establish- 
ment. Etery  man  is  bnsy,  and  etery  one  knows 
bis  place ;  every  part  of  the  machinery  is  perfectly 
adapted  to  its  intended  purpose, — slow  and  pow- 
erful in  one  part,  and  light  and  rapid  in  another; 
the  power  applied  to  move  the  whole  is  jast  snfB- 
eient  for  all  its  multifarioos  operations,  and  none 
is  wasted ;  the  rongh  material  is  careAiUy  worked 
up  in  such  a  way  that  nothing  is  lost ;  and  skilful 
calcolations  are  made  of  all  the  expenditure  as 
compared  with  the  future  profits,  and  the  whole 
carefully  recorded  by  skilful  clerks,  in  such  a 
manner  that  those  transacUons  that  oontribnte 
most  to  profit,  or  those  which  occasion  Umb,  are 
quickly  detected. 

Is  it  so  with  the  farmer  f  Does  he  so  arrange 
bis  business  that  every  hired  man  is  occupied, 
knowing  at  any  moment  what  work  is  assigned 
blm,  and  so  that  none  are  idle  at  one  time,  and 
agmn  overwhelmed  with  accumulated  work  at 
another?  Is  the  team  power  perfectly  adapted 
to  the  amount  of  tillage  in  view,  with  steady 
labor,  and  without  over-driving  f  Is  the  system 
of  business  such  that  the  turn  forces  may  be  even- 
ly distributed  through  the  season?  And,  above 
all  has  the  careful  and  keen-sighted  farmer 
ascertdned  by  accurate  accounts  and  by  weighing 
and  measuring,  which  of  his  operations  are  paying 
him  best,  taking  the  cost  of  the  rough  material, 
the  expense  of  working  it  over,  and  its  ultimate 
avails,  all  together  in  the  estimate? 

The  fimner^s  rongh  material, — the  land  and  the 
xsanure  applied  to  enrich  it, — ^is  too  often  left  out 
•f  his  calculations.  He  oounts  only  t]|e  amount 
c^  money  received  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  the 
eoet  ol  labour  but  nothing  more.  A  system  <^ 
cropping  is  pursued  that  appear*  U^be  profitable, 
because  it  returns  money ;  but  if  it  is  really  im- 
poverishing land,  the  owner  is  really  selling  off 
his  farm  piece-meal,  and  it  is  as  great  an  error  to 
call  such  a  course  profitable,  as  it  would  be  to  sell 
cff  a  ten-acre  slice  each  year,  and  throw  the  avails 
promiscously  into  the  sales  of  crops.  Kay,  it  is 
hetttr  to  reduce  the  farm  in  size,  than  to  reduce 
ii  in  quality,  for  the  reason  that  a  small  and  fertile 
ium  yields  more  neti  profit,  than  the  same  pro- 
duce from  a  larger  dStste  c^tivated  at  greater 
cost.  Manufacturers  are  very  careful  of  the 
rough  materia] — ^let  no  farmer  be  less  so,  because, 
unlike  them,  he  is  not  compelled  to  buy  his  sup- 
ply every  year ;  f6r  a  bale  of  raw  cotton  or  a  ton 


of  wool,  is  worth  sa  much  when  left  by  inheritasee 
as  when  paid  for  each  day  in  cash.  An  inkenst* 
lug  proof  of  the  deceptiveness  of  preeent  profit 
was  furnished  by  an  experiment  peiformed  mmdc 
years  ago  in  EngUnd  with  two  distinct  plans  of 
rotations-one,  with  the  wheat  crop  occoring  fr«* 
quently,  and  constituting  a  more  ezhtsatiag 
course ;  and  the  other  more  beneficial  to  the  nil, 
but  affording  less  return  in  cash.  At  fink  the 
close«cropping  course  appeared  decidedly  the  moit 
remunerative ;  but  in  the  course  of  yens  the 
other  course  had  so  improved  the  laud,  tbtt  the 
minor  or  secondary  crops  themselves  prored  is 
profitable  as  the  wheat  crop  had  formerly  l)een, 
which  now  far  exceeded  them,  and  thus  rendered 
the  enriching  course  the  best,  even  throwing  est 
of  view  its  influence  on  the  soiL 

An  even  distribution  of  labor  is  of  much  im- 
portance, and  not  unfirequently  entirely  OTe^ 
looked.  Hands  hired  for  the  season  commonlj 
come  to  understand  the  routine  oi  work  mneh 
better  than  day-hands,  and  they  work  more 
cheaply.  A  furmer  sows  half  his  fields  with  wheat, 
with  the  hope  of  realizmg  a  fine  sum  of  inonej ; 
but  after  the  wheat  is  sown,  his  men  haTe  but 
little  to  do  that  is  profitable  until  the  next  htrreat, 
when  he  may  be  compelled  to  pay  double  or 
even  triple  ^wages,  all  of  which  trim  down  the 
profits,  to  say  nothing  about  the  *'  rough  mateii* 
aL'*  The  appropriation  of  land  to  the  prodaction 
of  some  particular  product  exclusively,  has  bees 
beautifully  advocated  by  theorists,  but  hi  long 
practice  it  will  not  be  found  to  compare  with 
mixed  husbandry,  that  is,  with  the  judicious  rota- 
tion of  crops,  combined  with  raising  full  herds  of 
domestic  animals  for  the  production  of  manure. 
In  other  words,  raise  plenty  of  animals,  to  enrich 
the  crops,  which  are  to  feed  the  animals  agua. 
This  action  and  reaction  is  the  best  way  to  create 
a  plentiful  surplus  for  sale,  and  at  the  same  tine 
preserve  or  increase  the  fertility  of  the  turn. 

There  is  no  error  more  common  than  the  impe^ 
feet  execution  of  certun  operations,  when  the 
farmer  finds  himself  behindhand,  with  a  deficiency 
of  hands.  This  error  is  the  cause  of  the  Inxnriant 
growth  of  mulleins  and  thistles  so  often  seen  b 
pastures;  and  of  the  heavy  coating  of  weeds 
which  overpower  young  root«rops,  and  AAt 
the  free  growth  of  com  and  potatoes.  These 
often  consume  all  the  net  profits  of  the  crop,  and 
a  defective  plan  thus  compels  the  farmer  to  bbor 
for  nothing.  We  have  known  a  crop  of  oats  le 
diminished  by  a  few  days  delay  m  sowing  in  springi 
and  a  large  field  of  wheat  by  a  ahnilar  delaj  n 
autumn,  as  barely  to  pay  for  seed  and  labor,  wtiA 
otherwise  might  have  yielded  a  heavy  retsnii 
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Tbere  is  no  remedy  for  these  evils  bat  a  careful 
in4  aeenrate  plan  of  operations  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year.    The  oonne  of  cropping  shoald 
be  distioctly  marked  out  beforehand,  and  the  nam* 
her  of  acres  determined  for  the  oats,  bariey,  eoro, 
potatoes,  carrots,    wheat,  coftk*fodder,  and  so 
forth  i  the  amoant  of  kbor  for  each  of  these  may 
be  nearly  estimated,  and  the  time  in  the  season 
when  each  shoald  be  folly  completed ;  and  thee, 
making  allowance  for  interruptions,  accidents, 
and  raloy  weather,  the  requisite  force  may  be 
tunely  secured,  and  the  whole  machinery  more 
on  with  regularity  and  without  any  derangement. 
AH  these  plans  must  be  fully  recorded  in  a  book 
kept  (or  the  purpose — ^If  the  memory  is  depended 
on,  confusion  andfidlure  willbe  the  certain  result 
If  possible,  the  year*s  plans  should  be  so  com- 
pletely  digested,  that  the  operations  of  every 
week  may  be  distinctly  laid  down  on  a  page 
allotted  for  eaoh ;  the  necessary  variation  of  a 
few  days,  aooordbg  to  the  earliness  or  kteness 
of  the  season,  may  be  easily  made  afterwarda.  On 
nch  a  book  as  this,  notes  may  be  made  with  the 
piogress  of  the  season,  thus  perfeetbg  the  plan 
for  a  second  year.    A  lew  minutes  daily  devoted 
in  this  way,  will  aooompUsh  much  that  is  valua- 
ble for  the  farmer,  and  prevent  a  great  deal  of 
anxiety  and  confusion. 

rhOWWBa  roB  thk  beudi. 
There  are  several  flowering  plants  that  do  better 
in  the  shade  than  when  fully  exposed,  among 
which  are  those  brilliant  evergreen  shrubs,  the 
Kalmias  and    Rhododendrons.     The  Meserion 
succeeds  best  in  the  shade,  as  well  as  the  fuchia 
japonica,  the  genUans,  chrysanthemums,  pansies, 
the  periwinlde,  gladiolus  floribundus  andnatalien- 
sls,  the  tiger  flower,  the  auriculas,  cowslips,  and 
the  forget-me-not    Most  of  the  Phloxes,  and 
Ranunculi  do  well  in  the  shade,  and  many  bul- 
bous plants,  as  hayidnth,  tulips,  &c  All  our  wOd 
flowers  firom  the  woods  will  of  course  succeed ; 
such  for  instance  as  the  Hepatica,  Olaytonia, 
Erythronium,  Trillium,   Lilium  phihuielphieum, 
OypripetUume,  Orchis  flmbriata,  and  Cymbidium. 
Borne  evergreens  are  much  better  grown  in  the 
ihade ;  among  them  the  box,  which  is  always  of 
a  fairer  green  when  sheltered  from  the  sun.   The 
Bnglish  Ivy  and  the  yew  are  of  the  same  class. 
This  list  might,  doubtless,  be  greatly  enlarged 
by  those  who  have  had  occasion  to  grow  pUnta  in 
the  shade,  our  experience  bdng  quite  fimited  in 
this  cUreetion 

TBB  FARJCSB8*  HEOLBOT  OF  THB  KITCHXir  OAKDIN. 

The  relnctanoe   shown  by  this   class  of 
people  to  give  a  liUla  time  and  labor,  to  the 


production  of  Tegetables  for  the  use  of  their 
families,  is  most  surprising.  They  appear  to 
think  the  employment  altogether  beneath  their 
attention.  It  may  he  all  very  well  for  the 
women  to  engage  in  it,  but  to  suppose  that 
the  farmer  himself  would  do  so  is  deemed 
almost  absurd.  Ask  a  farmer  why  he  does 
hot  set  off  a  piece  of  his  land  as  a  Kitchen 
Garden  wherein  to  raise  a  plentiful  supply  of 
agreeable  and  wholesome  vegetables,  and  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  will  reply,  **  Oh,  I 
have  not  the  time,  and  cannot  afford  the 
labor.**  Now  this  is  altogether  a  misapprehen* 
sion.  For  what  purpose  has  he  time  at  all, 
but  to  support  comfortably  himself  and  those 
dependent  upon  him?  (higher  aims  always 
supposed.)  If,  therefore,  the  products  of  the 
kitchen  garden  will  (and  who  doubts  ?)  most 
materially  add  to  the  comfort  and  health  of  a 
fiunily,  and  at  a  far  lower  cost  than  the  yield 
of  a  field,  to  grudge  a  little  time  and  trouble 
is  surely  inconsiderate  if  not  unreasonable. 

Very  long  is  the  list  of  choice  edibles;  a 
small  lot  of  ground  so  devoted  will  afford 
Asparagus,  Sea  Kale,  Lettuce,  Peas,  Beans, 
Squash,  Onions,  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  Car- 
rots, Salsify,  Parsnips,  Beets,  and  Tomatoes, 
besides  many  useful  herbs.  A  few  days*  labor 
in  the  year  would  suffice  to  give  an  abundance 
of  these  things.  Probably  there  is  no  one  who 
could  raise  them  to  greater  advantage  than 
the  farmer.  In  most  cases  he  can  choose  a 
suitable  soil,  and  he  never  need  lack  manure. 
Indeed,  he  ought  to  have  these  rich  gifts  of 
nature  in  their  highest  condition.  Ko  one  can 
doubt  but  that  vegetables  would  contribute 
to  the  health  and  enjoyment  of  the  farmer  and 
his  household.  Through  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  he  oats  salt  pork,  which  is  apt  to 
engender  scrofula  and  kindred  diseases.  It 
is  owing  to  this  extreme  use  of  salt  provisions, 
without  the  counter  tendency  of  vegetables, 
that  such  diseases  are  so  prevalent  If  he 
must  feed  so  much  upon  salt  meat,  he  ought 
to  provide  that  which  would  prevent  its  in- 
jurious effects.  I  find  that  such  people  have 
no  reluctance  to  eat  of  them  when  presented, 

but  do  so  apparently  with  as  great  relish  as 
others,  while  they  neglect  their  cultivation. 
The  expense  of  growing  vegetables  is  smalL 
Let  us  take  Asparagus  as  an  example.  The 
bed  once  made  will  last  a  lifetime,  and  two  or 
three  dollars  will  obtain  a  sufficient  stock  of 
plants  firom  any  naneiymcn. 
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If  these  things  contribute  to  the  health  of  a 
fionily,  so  they  do  to  its  enjoyment  How 
much  they  cheapen  the  cost  oi  livingi  they 
know  best  who  are  careful  and  mdustrious 
enough  to  grow  them. 

The  present  month  is  the  time  to  get  things 
in  order,  and  as  the  first  work  is  the  making 
of  Eot-beds^  sash,  frames,  &c^  should  be  made 
ready.  An  amateur  gardener,  a  young  friend  in 
Ohio,  requests  us  to  gjiTe  simple  directions  for 
making  a  hotrh^  just  for  famUif  vm^  unless 
we  consider  it  a  matter  so  well  understood 
that  the  room  it  occupied  would  be  wasted  to 
most  of  our  reader^**  The  many  questions  we 
hare  asked  of  us  by  hundreds  of  all  sorts  of  per* 
sons  shows  us  that  many  are  turning  their  at* 
tention  to  gardening  who  neyer  gaye  the  sulyect 
a  thought  before,  and  that  the  sioiplest  direc- 
tions in  the  most  ordinary  practice  are  eager^ 
sought  for,  and  really  needed.  We  tber«fare 
comply  with  the  request  of  our  correspondent, 
giring  the  system  we  usually  practise^  and 
have  before  recommended. 

Syery  one  should  have  a  hot-bed,  if  it  were 
only  to  forward  a  few  plants  for  the  garden. 
The  too  prevalent  opinion  is,  that  they  are 
expensive  and  difficult  to  manage,  requiring 
the  skill  of  the  professional  gardener.  Both 
suppositions  are  entirely  erroneous.  A  hot-bed 
may  be  constructed  by  any  man  of  ordinary 
ingenuity.  A  frame  of  about  twelve  feet 
long  and  six  wide,  which  will  allow  of  four 
sashes,  each  three  feet  wide,  will  be  found 
large  enough  for  any  family.  It  should  be 
made  of  common  two  inch  plank — ^the  back 
about  three  feet  high,  the  front  about  half 
that,  the  ends  having  k  regular  slope  fit>m 
back  to  front  This  will  give  an  angle  sufficient 
to  throw  off  rain,  and  give  the  full  benefit  of 
external  heat  and  light  to  the  plants  within. 
If  the  beds  are  narrower,  the  fh>nt  must  be 
higher  in  proportion.  The  sides  and  ends  are 
simply  nailed  to  a  strong  post,  four  inches 
square,  placed  ineapb  comer.  For  the  sash  to 
rest  and  slide  upon,  a  strip  six  inohes  wide  ia 
placed  upon  the  frame,  the  ends  morticed  or 
sunk  into  the  sides  of  the  fi^me  so  as  not  to 
cause  a  projection.  The  sashes  are  made  in 
the  ordinary  way,  but  without  cross  bars; 
and  in  glaeing,  the  lights  are  made  to  overtap 
an  eighth  or  quarter  of  an  inch,  to  exclude  rain. 


tho  cabbage^  tomato,  cskiy,  canliflower,  pep- 
per, melon  axid  cucumber  plants  needed^  wiAi 
a  sprinklii^ of  esriy  radishes,  &&  Wksmat 
Uurge  a  frame  may  not  be  wanted,  an  old 
window  may  be  used  for  saib,  and  all  expense 
of  leasing  avoided.  One  of  the  sashes  is 
moved  down  ss  in  sdmitting  sir,  s&d  cnoUier 
laid  off  entirely. 

Hot-beds  should  occupy  a  dry  dtuation, 
where  they  will  not  be  affected  by  the  lodge> 
ment  of  water  during  rains  or  thaws.  They 
should  be  exposed  to  the  east  and  south,  and 
be  protected  by  fences  or  buildings  from  the 
north  and  north-west 

Where  it  is  intended  to  merely  grow  planta 
for  transplanting  to  the  garden,  they  may  be 
sunk  in  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  eighteen 
incfaeSi  and  in  snch  a  case  require  not  mora 
than  two  feet  of  uMmura;  biH  when  foraug 
and  perfeoting  vegetables  is  teigned,  a  per« 
manent  hesil  mus4  be  kepi  up,  and  tiie  beA 
mnsft  be  made  on  the  surfooe^  so  that  fi«sh 
and  wnrm  mamire  may  be  added  when  neees- 
sary.  A  depth  ef  three  to  four  foot  of  manure 
will  in  such  cases  be  wanted. 

Manure  for  hot-beds  requires  some 'prepara- 
tion. It  should  be  fi^sh  manure,  placed  in  a 
heap,  and  turned  and  mixed  seravl  time^ 
and  producing  a  regular  fomentation.  It  is 
thus  made  to  retain  its  heat  a  long  time; 
otherwise  it  would  burn  and  dry  up,  and 
become  useless. 

The  mould  should  be  laid  on  as  soon  as  tiia 
bed  is  settled,  and  has  a  lively  regular-tempered 
heat  laj  the  earth  evenly  oyer  the  duog 
about  six  inches  deep^  Badisht  ^^d  lettuce 
requure  about  a  foot  of  earth*  After  it  has 
lain  a  few  days  it  will  be  fit  to  receiye  the 
seed,  unless  the  mould  has  turned  to  a  whitish 
ooleor,  or  has  a  rank  smell,  in  whieh  esse  add 
some  fresh  esrth  for  the  hills,  at  the  same  tins 
boles  should  be  made  by  running  ^town  stakes, 
to  give  the  steam  an  opportunity  to  escape. 

Those  who  wish  to  force  cucumbers,  Ac, 
should  begin,  in  this  section,  if  the  weather 
is  favourable,  by  the  the  1st  of  March.  For 
raising  plants,  the  middle  is  tame  enougbt 

*8n  PLUS  ultba"—- A  ram  i»A.n  xbooqll 

Pre-emmentiy  superior  among  the  new 
varieties  of  vegetables  whi(^  fiixn  time  Is 
Such  a  frame,  costing  but  a  mere  trifle  beyond  time  oome  before  the  public^  stands  this  new 
the  labour,  will  last  for  years,  and  furnish  all  iBvoooli,  being  byisr  the  best  vnde^  of  that 
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Mtoemed  regetftble  that  has  yet  come  onder 
mf  notice;  and  possesring  aa  it  does  all  the 
tood  qualities  which  its  name  implies,  I  feel 
IflluU  be  doing  the  public  a  service  by  mak- 
ing  its  merits  more  generally  known.  For 
fbe  last  three  years  I  have  grown  this  sort 
ilong  with  others  of  known  excellence,  with 
the  same  nnyariei  result  in  &Tor  of  the  **  Ne 
Pirn  UUra^^  and  during  the  last  3rear,  a  sea* 
flon  of  nnparalleled  Vitality  to  Brooolies, 
while  ethers  were  killed  this  sort  stood  uninjur- 
ed, prodnciBg  if  s  fine  heads  in  May  and  June, 
eqakl  if  not  sanerior  to  other  sorts  in  iavora- 
Me  seasons.  l?he  diief  merits  of  Uiis  Bro- 
oofi  consists  vn  its  beinff  very  hardy,  possess- 
ing a  dwarf  haUt^  with  large  and  compact  rich 
ereatt-edored  heads,  which  are  protected  by 
ample  smooth  glauooos  foliage,  and  it  has  the 
lioheat  flavor  in  tiie  whob  Mbe.  Need  I  say 
nore  than  this,  that  it  possesses  all  the  finest 
qoaltties  of  the  ftr4bmed  PdnsoTios  Broooli,  in 
addition  to  &  haidiness  which  has  long  been 
a  desideratom  in  that  otherwise  excellent 
sort  No  gardsBi  bow)0var  ttially  shaold  be 
withtatit 

PJKUIBVISK}  Ados. 

The  newspapers  are  constantly  furnished 
with  new  rules  for  preserving  efi;g8.  One  of 
the  latest  is  the  foIlo\ring :  '*  Wrap  each  e^ 
dosely  In  a  piece  of  newspaper,  twistine  it 
tightly  to  keep  out  the  ahr,  place  them  in  lay- 
en  in  a  box  vrith  the  small  ends  down,  and 
set  them  where  they  will  be  cool  without 
freeang.**  We  have  no  doubt  this  is  a  good 
way,  but  it  would  be  nearly  as  difficult  to  ex- 
dude  the  air  by  printing  paper  as  by  gauze  or 
net  work  paper  being  a  very  porous  substance. 
Tli/e  fjreat  s§eret  of  sticeets  in  preserving 
egff8  if  to  keep  the  maU  ende  donmtoards,  the 
air-bubble  which  occupies  that  end  support- 


field  only  onoe  fat  wheat,  and  that  after  har- 
vest    The  field  contained  about  40  acres. 
Previous  to  draining,  it  was  one  of  my  wettest 
fields,  and  in  dry  weather,  even  in  April  or 
May,  was  yery  hturd  to  plough,  often  having  to 
gel  coulters  and  shares  sharpened  every  day, 
when  we  used  wrought  iron  shares.  I  bought 
oxen  in  spring  so  tiiat  I  could  put  a  yoke  of  ox** 
en  and  a  pair  of  horses  to  each  ptoueh,  and  ow^ 
ing  to  the  great  drought  before,  during,  and 
after  harvest,  I  got  a  large  plough  made  by 
Messrs.  Nevroomb  &  Richerson,  of  Waterloo, 
the  makers  of  tiie  Seneca  Oountv  Plough,  so 
that  I  could  put  two  or  more  y<w:esof  cattle 
and  a  pair  of  hones  to  it  if  necessary.     Im* 
mediately  after  harvest  the  day  of  eommenee* 
ment  came,  wlien  we  started  for  the  fiekL 
oxen  aoHl  drivers,  ploughmen  and  horses ;  and 
besides  new  sharas  on  the  plough,  we  took  16 
o&M  shares  along,  expecting  to  have  to 
change  every  day.    When  we  got  to  the  field, 
I  had  one  man  put  a  pair  of  horses  before  the 
hu^e  plough,  and  try  to  open  the  land  with  m 
shallow  ftmow.    He  went  70  rods  away  and 
back,  wtthoQt  ever  a  stop,  except  when  tlie 
clover  choked  the  plougn.     I  then  had  the 
plough  put  down  to  eight  inches  deep,  and  he 
went  round  apparently  with  the  same  eaae. 
He  then  went  round  ainearlr  ten  inches  deep 
and  no  trouble  at  alL     His  lurrow  was  abont 
ten  mdies  deep  and  foinrteen  wide,  and  laid  aa 
perfeet  as  it  could  be.    I  &en  had  one  yoke  of 
oxen  put  behind  my  smallest  horses,  and  a 
pav  of  horses  before  each  of  the  other  ploughs 
and  they  ploughed  the  field  with  perfect  ease^ 
and  only  changed  shares  twice.    I  never  was 
more  agreeably  surprised  in  my  life — in  fiici 
bad  they  been  ploughing  up  gold  dust  as  they 
do  in  Oalifomia,  I  would  have  been  no  more 
pleased. 
Although  the  field  was  undoubtedly  ploughed 


iig  the  weight  of  the  yolk,  and  preventin|  its  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  Inches  deep,  yet  the  clover 
adhesion  to  the  shell     If  the  eo:  is  laid  on  I  „^  ^^^  deeper  and  the  land  ploughed  up  as 

mellow  as  any  loam;  whereas  had  it  not  been 


its  side,  this  adhension  will  soon  take  place 
and  the  egg  vrill  be  spoiled,  no  matter  now- 
ever  completely  excluded  firom  the  air.  Eggs 
preserved  as  above,  or  by  packing  in  salt,  or 
oats,  or  on  shelves  purposely  made  for  them 
by  boring  with  large  aneer  holes,  so  as  to 
hold  the  egg  upright*  without  allowing  it  to 
pass  througn,  are  aSu  good  ways,  provicSd  the 
mdU  end  ie  'kept  aovrnwarde.  There  aire 
other  requisites  ttiat  should  not  be  forgotten ; 
for  example,  the  eggs  should  be  quite  fi'esh 
when  packed  away,  and  especial  care  should 
be  taken  that  none  are  cracked,  as  those  soon 
spoil,  and  communicate  the  fermentation  to 
the  others  if  they  are  in  contact  Or  dose  pro- 
ximity. Packing  in  salt  is  a  good  way, 
but  it  is  not  so  convenient  as  the  others,  be* 
cause  the  salt  in  apt  to  become  hardened,  and 
to  adhere  to  the  diells.  A  cool  place  Is  in- 
dispensable. 

TBB  KWrKCa  OF  PBAIKAOB  OK  TILLAOB, 

Last  spring  loondndedto  plough  adayey 


drained  it  would  have  broken  up  in  lumps 
laiige  as  tiie  heads  of  horses  or  oxen. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  neighbor  broke  up  a 
field  about  the  same  season  of  the  year  and 
similar  land,  but  not  draroed ;  and  after  eni- 
tivatmg,  rolUng  and  harrowing,  he  had  to  em- 
pfoy  men  and  mallets  to  mak  the  lumps 
before  he  ooul^  get  mould  to  cover  the  seed; 
and  after  afl  he  did  not  get  the  third  of  a  crop 
of  eidier  wheat  or  straw.  My  wheat  looks 
as  weE  as  any  I  ever  saw,  and  I  doubt  not 
but  it  win  be  a  good  crop. 

With  regard  to  Newcomb  &  Richardson's 
"Seneca  Gonnty  Ploughs,"  I  think  them  the 
best  I  ever  used.  They  are  of  light  draught 
anddo  their  work  perfectly.  Try  them  bro* 
ther  fiirmera,  and  if  they  don't  please  you, 
lay  the  blame  on  me.  They  are  manufiictor- 
edat  Waterioo^  Seneea  ca  I  procured  two 
of  them  last  year,  and  will  get  other  two  tiiis 
spring.    Tours  tnily,        John  Johxstoh. 


ova 


THE  ED]TOE*S  SHAMTT. 


MRS.  GRUXDT'S  GATHERINGS. 

«KNSRAL  OBSBRVAnom  ON  FASHION  AND  DR18S. 

The  splendid  tissues  manulactured  for  eTening 
costume,  would  seem  now  to  have  attained 
almost  the  climax  of  magnifloenoe ;  yet,  never- 
theless, it  is  difficult  to  conjecture  how  far 
the  luxury  of  dress  may  extend  during  the 
approaching  season.  One  fiict  is  self-evident^ 
ana  must  l^  generally  satisfactory :  it  is,  that 
the  money  expended  on  the  Inzury  of  the 
rich,  carries  comfort  to  the  homes  of  Uie  poor ; 
for  charity  is  never  so  judicious  or  so  effectual 
as  when  it  opens  up  channels  for  indostiy, 
and  holds  out  rewards  for  labor.  Instead, 
tiierefore,  of  adopting  those  utilitarian  views, 
which  tend  to  censure  the  progress  of  ele* 
gance,  let  us  rather  encourage  that  progress 
as  an  element  of  general  prosperity. 

Among  the  newest  and  richest  products 
<tf  the  silk  loom,  we  have  seen  some  exquisite 
brocade  woven  in  various  brilliant  hues,  also 
moire  antique  delicately  lamS  with  gold  and 
silver,  over  which  embroidery,  scattmd  in  a 
variety  of  vivid  colours,  produces  the  effect 
of  Jewelled  mosaic  work. 

Next  to  these  rioh  materials,  suited  to  full 
evening  costume,  the  most  marked  novelties 
of  the  season  are  the  new  iorties  dshal  }iiat 
imported  from  Paris.  Some  of  cashmere, 
embroidered  with  gold  and  silver,  and  trimmed 
with  fringe  of  tho  same  costly  materials,  are 
types  of  Asiatic  splendor.  Others  are  of 
white  satin,  trimmed  round  with  white  gui- 
pure and  edged  with  broad  feather  fringe ;  or 
instead  of  the  fringe,  rich  Alen9on  lace, 
which,  after  forming  a  double  row  round  the 
cloak,  is  gathered  up  as  a  hood  to  be  drawn 
over  the  head  at  pleasure.  We  have  seen 
several  of  these  little  cloaks,  made  of  pink 
or  blue  therry  velvet,  lined  with  ermine ;  and 
without  any  trimming  whatever  on  the  out- 
side. They  are  very  simple,  but  very  dittin- 
ffuSi.  Others  are  lined  with  white  satin  in- 
stead of  ermine,  and  are  edged  with  b'oad 
feather  fringe  of  the  same  col<Nr  as  the  therry 
velvet  Several  $ortu9  de  bal  have  been  made 
of  white  or  pink  satin,  covered  with  what  at 
first  sight  might  be  mistaken  for  exquisite 
quilting  in  a  most  elaborate  and  elegant  de- 
sign; Diit  which,  on  a  nearer  inspection,  is 
found  to  be  a  light  kind  of  embroidery.  We 
have  seen  one  of  these  cloaks  made  of  white 
satin  and  edged  with  a  trimming  consisting 
of  small  rosettes  of  pink  mignionette  ribbon, 
producing  the  effect  of  a  wreath  of  small 
roses. 

Several  newly-made  silk  dresses,  intended 
for  out-door  costume,  have  the  skirts  orna- 
mented with  bands  of  velvet  in  lieu  of  floun- 
ces. One  of  these  dreeses,  composed  of  dark- 
blue  silk,  is  trimmed  with  bias  rows  of  black 
velvet  of  graduated  width.  The  corsage  is 
high  behind,  but  partially  open  in  front,  and 
IS  edged  round  with  revei:St  in  the  shawl  form.  I 


To  the  corsage  is  added  a  basque,  trinu&ed 
with  two  rows  of  velvet  The  sleeves  are 
split  open  as  far  as  the  elbow,  and  trimmed 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  basque.  The 
under-sleeves  worn  with  this  dress  consist  of 
a  large  buillonn^  of  worked  muslin  fastened 
on  a  wristband  of  Mechlin  lace.  The  collar 
and  chemisette  are  in  the  same  style  as  the 
under-sleeves;  Mechlin  lace  being  employed 
to  trim  the  collar  and  to  form  the  fixmt  of  the 
chemisette.  The  mantelet  to  be  worn  with 
the  dress  just  described  consists  of  black  vel- 
vet profusely  trimmed  with  black  lace.  The 
bonnet  is  of  pink  therry  velvet,  intermingled 
with  buillonn^s  of  blonde,  and  trimmed  with 
white  and  pink  flowers  made  of  velvet  The 
same  flowers  are  combined  with  blonde  to 
form  the  under-trimming. 

A  dress  of  chequered  poplin,  green  and 
black  (just  made  up,)  is  in  the  redingotefonn. 
The  front  of  the  skirt  is  ornamented  with 
trimming  consisting  of  seven  bows  of  che- 
quered ribbon,  corresponding  with  tiie  colors 
in  the  dress.  These  bows,  which  diminish  as 
they  ascend  from  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  up- 
wards, are  formed  of  loops  and  flowing  enm. 
To  each  bow  a  jet  tassel  is  appended,  and  the 
jet  tassels  aro  of  graduated  size&  The  front 
of  the  corsage  is  formed  of  plaits  or  folds 
reaching  from  the  shoulders  to  the  waist,  in 
the  centre  of  which  they  cross  and  form  a 
corsage  en  eoaur.  The  front  of  the  corsace  is 
trimmed  with  bows  of  ribbon,  corresponding 
with  those  on  the  skirt,  but  smaller.  The 
sleeves,  which  are  of  the  pagoda  form,  are 
lined  with  white  satin,  and  the  edges  in  the 
inside  are  bordered  by  a  ruche  of  white  rib- 
bon. The  sleeves  on  the  outside  are  edged 
with  bows  of  chequered  ribbon,  the  same  as 
those  on  the  corsage. 

The  trousseau  of  a  young  bride,  whose 
approaching  nuptials  are  at  present  a  topic  of 
interest  in  the  fashionable  circles,  contains 
several  beautiful  dresses  of  worked  muslin. 
One,  intended  tor  petiUt  wiriea^  we  will  here 
describe.    It  has  three  jupes  of  skirts ;  the 
upper  one  forming  a  tunic    These  jupes  are 
edged  round  with  a  wroath  of  roses,  so  ex- 
quisitely wrought  in  open  work,  that  the  flow- 
ers seem  as  if  made  of  lace  inlaid  in  the  mus- 
lin.   At  intervals  and  as  if  scattered  acciden- 
tally over  the  wreath  of  flowers,  are  ears  of 
com,  wrought  in  satin-stitch,  and  standing 
out  in  high  relief  from  the  flowers.    The  cor- 
sage has  a  berthe  edged  in  the  same  stjle, 
descending  in  a  point  at  the  back  and  in  front, 
and  open  on  the  sleeves.    In  this  opening 
there  is  fixed  a  bow  of  pink  sarsenet  ribbon, 
with  long  flowing  ends.    A  row  of  bows  of 
the  same  ribbon  and  of  graduated  sise,  is 
placed  in  front  of  the  corsaee.    Two  bows 
gather  up  the  tunic  at  each  side,  and  the  ends 
hang  down  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  skirt 
Nothing  can  be  more  simple  and  elegant  than 
thisdrM. 


J.  Vj—taoT  probLam  li  too  itrnple  to  b*  vren  id* 
mittaduinmigmftinourcheBiags.  WohApeyour 
next  iCtBiDpt  Duj  be 

&.  B.-»tilem*M  b 

V.  a  D.,  KlntMon.— SeoelTcd,  ud  will  lun  ■  plice 


rnat 


.— Wa  (gree  wttb  Too;  ■ 


Inc 


Frl— Our  eoigmiB  are  gBUsnU;  lo  ilmplt^  thM  it 
would  b«  ft  mere  mute  of  ipwa  to  pQbllib  the  aolu- 
ItHu.   nMTkmnotailDrlgiiuL 

SohitlDDa  to  Problem  S.  by  DM^  J.H.K,  Sbw,  B  J. 
<*  Hudltoo,  ud  Q.  F  >»  oDmoli  aU  othen  are 


■oLmoB  TO  r 


1  (]  Et  to  Q  Bth.  E  moTN. 

t  P  to  K  B  8d.  E  more*. 

)(lEttoEB4th(oli)  ElakMEb 
iFlaEKt4tli.  KttkMEt. 


PBOBLEU  mo.  IT. 
Qmarny  in  actual  pl<^  behattn  (■ 


TPiUte  («  j>f»y  imii  fiMMtitjfM  www. 


JTo.  19.    Bg  it.  Anifrum^ 
Whrk— E  ftl  E  Et  Sd;  RiU  Q4tfauidQ 
Btq;  BatKBSth;  Fa  atEBSd,  KSdfQB 
Id,  and  Q  K(  Sd  *  4th. 

BLi^nc— E  at  bii  etii ;  Et  M  E  4tl) ;  Pi  t(  E 
B  3d  J[  Sth,  and  Q  B  Bth. 

IT  Mi*  t»  jifoy  and  iMt<  f«  (Atm  nuwu. 

JITok  SO.    £y ofEar^ord. 

Wnra.— E  at  E  El  Itb  i  Q  at  Q  R  Yth;  Eta 
■tQBftUiaiid  Q  Et  6th;Paa4EE(Miaiid 
EBSd. 


Black.— K  at  hia  4tb ;  R  at  K  sq. ;  B  at  Q  B 
Sd ;  Et  at  K  Et  in}.  ;  Ta  at  E  R  Sd,  E  Et  4tli, 
K  Sd,  and  Q  B  Sd. 

WhU*  tQ  plaji  and  malt  in  tlirti  mouH. 


We  notice  that  a  chen  club  hu  been  rormed 
In  the  rapldl;  rising  tonn  o(  SC  Ciitherines.  At 
a  meetiag  of  this  club,  heid  oa  the  9th  of  Feb., 
Thoe.  H.  Orajdon,  Esq.,  wu  elected  President, 
Captain  Tajtot  Tice-preeident,  and  J.  B.  Beaion, 
Esq.,  Mcretarf  and  treamrer  for  the  ensuing  ;ear. 
The  club  meeta  cterj  Honda;  and  Thuradaj 
erening,  ataeven  o'elocli,  in  the  Library,  Tbwn 
Hall.  W«  are  glad  U>  tee  cheM  ebb*  ipringing 
up  la  the  different  tovDt  of  Canada,  and  hope  er« 
long  to  haTO  tb«  pleaanre  ot  noticing  Mveral 


THE  CHESS  TOUBKAHENT. 
Thii  IntereiUag  oontast,  to  irhicli  we  briefly 
alluded  In  our  latt,  ia  the  fint  of  the  kind  that 
ba*  taken  place  in  Toronto ;  but  ve  tnut  that  it 
will  proTO  the  foreninnarof  maii]'more,and  that 
chew  will  henceforth  rvceire  more  attention  tban 
haa  hitherto  beea  paid  to  It  In  a  town  which 
nnmben  lo  man;  lOTori  of  (he  "  Bojal  Qame," 
and  In  wMob  we  fear  that  chess  does  not  recelTS 
a  Uthe  of  the  attention  which  it  would  oommand 
la  an  EuglUi  town  eontaioing  a  ftir  Icm  number 
of  inhabltanta.  One  or  two  previona  attempta  to 
eitablieh  a  d>e«  dab  here  hare  (ailed ;  and  a 
new  club  which  waa  farmed  nnder  promldng 
auspice*  In  the  spring  of  last  jeer,  and  which  now 
numbeia  newl  j  fort;  memben,  isaliMd;  laagal*h< 
Ing,  and  it*  weekl;  meeting*  are  far  (torn  bring 
well  attended.  In  the  hope  of  glrlng  a  sacce**> 
ful  ^Umnln*  to  so  woithj  a  game.  It  was  thought 
I  tittle  tournament  on  the  plan  of  the  mein< 
onUe  tonmtmeiit  of  pl»;er*  of  alt  nations  faeld 
In  LondcHi  dming  the  Oreat  Bxhibmon  of  ISfil, 
might  not  onlj  lead  to  some  Intereeting  ooo- 
between  those  aotnaQj  engaged  In  the 
tanner,  bo'  *Im  ''O")  the  Interest  such  a  eonteet 
light  reasonabl;  be  tuppoaed  to  eidte,  cause 
the  piBOtioe  of  the  gam*  among  the  amateurs  of 
Toronto  to  become  mora  general,  and  Impart  to 
It  that  (dmnlo*  which  It  so  mnch  required.  A«> 
oordlngl;  eight  geaUeuHi.of  tolerably  eqaal 
foree  qnickl;  entered  the  list*,  and  it  wia  deter- 
mined that  the  prise  which  eboald  b*  snbecrilMd 
(or,  and  b*  the  rewaid  of  the  winner,  ahonld  be 
large  (club  iIm)  set  of  Uie  magnificent  "Staun- 
ta  Cheinnen"  In  Itot;,  which  were  immediatelj 
ordered  bum  EnglMid,  and  the  pUren  ware 
paired  br  kit  U  bUowsfor  the  first  dltlAn  «r  «» 


«M 


THE  IDHOR'S  SHAKIX 


tourney — tlie  winner  of  tiie  finfc  tbfee  games  in 
each  pair  to  be  the  rieior : — 

1.  Dr.  Beaumont     ti.  G.  L.  MaddiaonY  Bsq. 

2.  Hon.  W.  Oayley  ts.  F.  Cajley,  Esq. 
8.  A.  Leith,  Esq.,    vb.  W.  Ranaom,  Esq. 
4.  G.  Palmer,  Esq.,  ti.  J.  Helliwel],  Esq. 

the  player  first-named  in  each  pair  haring  the 
right  of  choice  of  ohessmen  (i.  e.  color),  and  also 
of  moTing  first  in  the  opening  game.  On  the 
completion  of  the  seToral  matchee  in'  this  series 
the  score  stood  thus: — 


Dr.  Beaumont, 
Mr.  Haddison, 

Mr.  W.  Gayley, 
Mr.  F.  Oayley, 

Mr.  Leith, 
Mr.  Bansom, 

Mr.  Palmer, 
MnHelUwel}, 


8 
1 

t 
1 

1 
8 


^f 


The  four  defeated  players  bdng  excluded  fimn 
Ihrther  participation  in  the  contest 

The  winners  were  again  paired  by  lot  in  the 
same  manner  as  before,  and  the  result  was — 

1.  Hon.  W.  Oayley,  ts.  Dr.  Ikaumont. 

2.  O.  Palmer,  Esq.,  ts,  W.  Bansom,  Esq. 

The  number  of  games  in  this  series  was  to  be 
the  same  as  in  the  former,  and  at  the  time  we 
•write,  they  had  not  been  brought  to  a  olose« 

We  now  proceed  to  giye  a  selection  of  the 
jgames  played  in  the  first  seriesi  and  next  month 
ws  hopo  to  giro  the  best  of  those  pi v^d  in  the 
second  and  final  dirisioas. 

Madduon, 

{Sicilian  Opening,) 

WHin  (Db.  B.)  BL40X  (Hju  M.) 

lPtoK4th.  PtoQBith, 

aKBtoQB4th.  PtoKSd. 

•  KKttoBSd.  QKiS»Bid. 

•iPtoQBSd.  KKtto£2d. 

JSQaatles.  KKttohia^d. 

6  P  to  Q  4th.  P  to  Q  4th. 

TKPtakesP.  KPtakesP. 

SBtoQKtftlh.  PtoQBtd. 

9BtoQB4th«  KBto.QSd. 

lOQBtoKSd,  QtoherKtSd. 

11  B  to  K  sq.  Castles,  (a.) 

12  P  takes  Q  BP.  KB  takes  doubled  P. 
IS  P  to  Q  Kt  4th.  ib)  K  B  takes  B. 
liBlakssB.  Btt»X8d. 
16QKttoQ2nd.  PtoQ&th. 
lePtakeeP.  QKttakesP. 

17  P  to  Q  B  8d.  Q  B  to  <i  sq. 

IB  Kt  takes  Ku  R  takes:  Kt  (e) 

.19R«oK4tk.  KU^Qml^M 

20B.UkesB.  BtakcAB. 
21  Q  to  her  B  2nd.  (c)    Q  to  her  Sd. 

S2KttoKB8d.  BtoQftth. 

MPloKRSd.  PtoQXt4Nhw(/) 

Mftto^sq.  KStsSBtMk.((p) 


25  B  takes  B. 

26  Q  takes  Q. 

27  B  to  Q  B  2nd. 

28  Kt  to  Q  2nd. 
22  K  to  B  sq. 

80  P  to  K  Kt  8<L 

81  B  to  K  B  5th. 

82  B  to  Q  B  8th. 
88  B  Ukes  B.  (A) 


Q  takes  B. 
Kt  takes  Q. 
KttoQKt7th. 
P  to  K  B  8d. 
B  to  Q  4th. 
P  to  K  Kt  4th. 
K  to  Kt  2nd. 
BtoKSd. 
PtakesB. 


The  came  was  prolonged  for  upwards  d  tUrtj 
more  mores,  and  was  finally  won  by  Bbek. 

{a)  Black  would  eridently  haye  losi  his  Q  if  te 
had  Teatured  to  tdke  the  Q  KtP. 

(6)  Tiiking  the  Q  P  would  hare  been  ^nd* 
rantageous  ior  Wlute. 

(c)  At  this  point  the  adrantage  in  positioB  ii 
certunly  in  faror  of  Black. 

((f)  Better  to  have  declined  erehanging,  ind 
combined  his  foroeslbran  attack  on  tbs  timm 
King's  quarters. 

(•)  A  necessary  pteoantloaagdBstBlaol^Bext 
more,  as  White  most  otherwise  have  lost  the  Kt 

(/)  He  might  here,  we  think,  hare  ssfdy 
taken  the  K  B  P. 

(jf)  White's  B  is  apparently  in  great  dsagcr, 
and  yet  we  cannot  discoTer  how  Blaek  oood 
liare  succeeded  in  capturing  him.  If  Black  bad 
played  his  B  instead  of  Us  Kt  to  support  the  B, 
and  iriien  White  took  B  with  B,  retaken  «Kh 
the  B,  attacking  the  Q,  the  check  White  woald 
have  been  aUe  to  give  at  Q  B  8th  would  hate 
allowed  him  to  sftrethe  B. 

(A)  White  actedunwiselyinexehangingBUNl*. 
Had  he  avoided  domg  so,  he  wowd  pshSMtf 
have  been  able  to  win. 


Fmuik  tmd  latt  €hme  Momm  M6un,  Pdmm 

and  HMimtt. 

(SicUian  Op$ning.) 

BLACK  (Mr.  H.)  WBm  (Mb.  P.) 

lPtoK4th.  PtoQB4th. 

2PtoQB8d.(«)  PtoK8d. 

8  K  Kt  to  B  8d.  Q  Kt  to  B  8d. 

4PtoQ4th.  PtoQ4th. 

5  Q  to  her  8d.  (6)  K  Kt  to  B  8d. 

6PtoK5th.  KKttoK5th. 

7PtoQB8d.  PtoKBSd. 

8  Q  Kt  to  Q  2d.  Kt  takes  Q  Kt 

2  Q  takes  Kt  P  takes  K  P.  (f) 

10  Ptakes  doubled  P.  B  to.K  2d. 

11  Q  to  KB  4th.  BtoKBsq. 

12  Q  to  K  Kt  Sd.  K  to  K  B  2d.  (4) 
18KBtoQ8d:  KtoKtsq. 

14  a  B  to  K  Beth.  BtoKBid. 

:16  Q:B  te  K  B:4tk  Q  io  K  B  fti* 

16QtoKB8d.  PtoK&8a. 

17  Q^B  V)rX  Kt  Mh.  (tf)  R  takes  Kk 

18  PtakesB.  Btal^B^ 
12RtoKKt^.(/)  KtJtake&KP. 
20PtoKB4th.  Kt  takes  B.  Coh) 
21  Q  takes  Kt.  i^  takes  P. 
2tBtoKKt41  BloKBiUk 
28BtoKBad.  QtsksiKBf. 
24Klohls2d.  PtoQKtSd. 


OHESSL 


885 


CffPtoQBith. 

86  Q  to  K  Kt  6tih 

27  K  to  K  B  sq. 

t8  Q  to  K  B  7th.  (ch) 

89  K  to  K  KC  8d 

80  Q  B  to  K  £  ^q. 

SlKtoBSd. 

82  K  R  to  K  B  4th. 

88QtoQB7th. 

84  B  to  £  Kt  4th.  (t) 

86PtoKBSd.(ik) 

86  P  takes  B. 

87  R  to  K  Kt  sq.  (Z) 

88  K  takes  B. 

89  K  to  K  B  6th. 


P  to  Q  B  4th. 
Q  to  K  4th.  (ch) 
B  to  Q  R  8d. 
KtoRsq. 
B  takes  Q  B  P. 
Q  to  K  Kt  4(h.  (oh) 
B  to  JLIih. 
Q  B  to  K  R  4th.  (a) 
QBtoK](t8d.(A) 
Q  B  to  K  B  4lih. 
B  takes  K  R.  (ch) 
QRtoKBsq. 
Q  to  E  6th.  (ch) 
Q  takes  B. 


White  mates  in  three  moTes. 

{a)  This  is  «  noTel  move  in  this  opening. 
{h)  A  rerj  had  mottb 

(c)  White  made  a  serioos  mistake  in  taking^bis 
7  to  soon,  as  lie  Joses  at  least  two  mores,  besides 
sobjectinr  himself  to  an  attack  which  one  would 
ddnk  ou^t  to  hare  won  the  game. 

(d)  Castling  in  tiM  face  of  snch  a  battery  -was 
an  act  of  temerity  that  few  playen,  we  thinly 
would  iMTe  liad  coarage  for. 

{e)  Black  fails  to  make  the  most  of  his  fine 
aMackiag  posilton.  I^raoa  this  point  the  adrai^tage 
is  altogether  on  the  eide  of  White. 

(/)  Block's  game  la  now  completely  brt^ken 
up,  and  we  do  not  see  a  good  more  for  him  on 
ifce  board. 

{ff)  The  winning  mote. 

(A)  ThiwateningvifBlaekvcntnrediatakelihe 
E  B,  to  win  at  least  one  of  the  Bodkaimn^diflilely. 

(1)  He  'hM  8111^/  al>elter  tnote  ti^ian  ibis. 

(I;)  <t  R  to  E  Kt  sq  would  have  been  much 
better,  but  Black's  game  ia  hopeless  play  what 
hewii 

(0  Alter  4h]s»  all  ^bope  lor  Biacfc  Is  gdne. 


T^ird  gcoM  5«<i0am  Jf«urt  LnOk  Mt  lUtuom* 
[K  Kt%  IkfeiM  indkeK  Bithofg  Opening,) 


1  P  to  K  4th. 
9K»«eQ&4<h. 
8  P  to  q  4th. 
4PtiBkesQP. 
ft  P  tekes  P. 
eKKttoBSd. 
'7PtoQll8(L 
SQaallea. 
»BtO'QKt84. 
10KttoQ4th. 

11  Kitakesa 

12  P  to  Y}  B  4th. 
iSBtakesP. 
MRtoKsq. 
IftQBtoESd. 


wuKX.  (ICr.  R.) 

PtoE4th. 

K  Kt  to  B  8d. 

PtoQ4th(«) 

Kt  takes  P. 

QBtoKSd. 

BtoKad. 

PtoQBML 

P«o<)K^4thtl^) 

QKttoBgd. 

QtoQB2d..(6) 

P  takes  Kt 

PtakesP.W) 

Q  Kt  to  Q  B  401. 

Castles  on  K  dde, 

QKt toxoid.  (0 


16  Q  B  to  Q  4th. 

17  Q  to  K  Kt  4th. 

18  Kt  to  Q  2d, 

19  Q  R  to  Q  B  sq.  (^) 

20  Q  to  K  R  6tb. 

21  Kt  to  K  B  8d.  (A) 

22  P  to  K  Kt  8d. 
28  Q  to  K  Kt  4th. 
24PtoKR4th.(t) 
26  P  to  Q  Kt  8d. 

26  K  to  Ki  2d  (/) 

27  R  Ukes  Q  Kt. 

28  Kt  takes  R. 

29  KtoRsq. 

80  R  to  K  B  sq. 

81  R  takes  R. 

82  Q  Ukes  Q  P.  (ch) 


Q  R  to  Q  sq. 

R  to  K  B  4th. 

Q  Kt  lo  K  B  sq.  (/) 

R  to  K  B  6th. 

R  takes  Q  B. 

R  to  K  B  bth. 

R  to  K  B  4th. 

Q  Kt  to  K  Kt  8d. 

Q  to  her  Kt  8d.  (A;) 

Q  R  to  K  B  sq. 

Q  Kt  takes  K  P.  (m) 

R  takes  R. 

Q  takes  K  BP.  (ch) 

R  to  K  B  8d.  (») 

Q  to  her  7th. 

Kt  takes  R. 

K  to  R  sq. 


Bbtc  White,  strangely  enough,  oreriooked  the 
smothered  mate  which  he  might  have  given  in 
two  mores,  (o)  and  the  game  waa  carried  on  as 
follows :— 

88KttoKB7A«(«fa)  2toKtsq. 

84  Q  to  Q  B  8th.  (ch)     B  to  Q  sq. 

85  Q  takes  R  (ch)  Q  takes  Q. 
8&Kt  takes  Q.  (dis.eb)  K  to  B  iQp 
87  Kt  takes  Q  B  P,  and  wins. 

Kidei. 

(a)  Losing  a  P  at  the  very  outset  1  He  should 
kave  played  8.  P  takes  P. 

(h)  This  is  nselcBBiy  weakening  his  Amft:. 

(e)  This  allows  White  to  isolate  one  of  Bladc*f 
pawns. 

f<f)  Here,  again,  Blaek  has  to  svbmit  to  tbe 
iBOlation  of  another  P. 

{e)  He  erUently  dare  «ot  take  the  K  P. 

(/)  Far  better  to  have  teken  the  K  P  with  this 
Kt,  by  which  he  would  have  guned  a  P  and  a 
capital  position. 

(g)  Overlookmg  the  obviooa  move  by  whioli 
Black  threatens  to  win  the  Q  B. 

(A)  *^rkB  day^rfterthefUr.* 

(Q  Whitens  position  at  this  ciisis  is  a  difficult 
one;  but  iie  might  easily  have  made  a  better 
move  "Uian  that  in  the  text.  Why  not  have  played 
Q  toK  4th,  ptete^tuig  the  K  Pf 

{h)  Again  be  might  have  won  tlib  K  P  «nd 
made  his  game  sure,  being  a  piece  a^iead.  Tb0 
move  made  does  not  seem  to  us  a  good  one»  as 
White  might  have  satisfactorily  answered  witji 
26.  B  to  Q  8d,  leaving  tiie  Kt  P  mpriu. 

(!)  This  )s  useless,  fiis  only  dunoe  wai  'to 
take  off  HheKt  with  B. 

(m)  Here  Oack'e  icrf  eef  finesung  cleariy  1mm 
the  game.  Having  aeverri  tknM  negleoted  tak- 
-ii^  the  KP  when  he  might  have  done  no  with 
aArantage,  he  pays  •dearly  for  eaptnring  it  now. 
Had  he  pitted  the  natural  move  of  26.  B  takee 
Kt,  nothing  could  have  saved  White's  game. 

ifi)  ]f«oh  better  to  have  played  the  Q  here. 

(o)  The  student  will  easily  disoover  how. 
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THE  EDITOR'S  SHANTY. 


BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

Phillips,  Samson  ft  CoMPAirr,  of  Boston, 
bare  juftt  issued  a  neir  and  elegant  edition  of 
the  Poetical  Works  of  Thomas  Campbell,  with 
an  interesting  and  well  ricetcbed  biography, 
edited  hj  £|>es  Sargent.  The  biographical 
sketch  embraces  all  that  is  really  interesting 
in  the  Life  of  this  celebrated  poet^  in  eight 
chapters,  being  a  mach  more  concise  and 
readable  Life  of  the  great  poet,  than  that  of 
Dr.  Beattie,  published  by  the  Harpers  in  1850. 

The  edition  of  Campbeirs  poems  just  issued 
is  in  small  octaro,  embracing,  in  some  five 
hundred  pages,  all  that  he  wrote,  with  copious 
note& 

Campbell  had  gone  rery  saocesfifully  through 
the  undergraduate  classes  in  the  UniTersity 
of  Glasgow,  occasionally  amusing  himself  with 
the  youthful  frolic  of  scribbing;  but  as  yet 
bis  muse  had  restricted  her  songs  to  epheme- 
ral subjects. 

When  about  the  ace  of  twenty -three,  he 
made  a  tour  to  the  Highlands,  and  by  the 
Way  picked  up  a  few  stanzas,  some  twefve  in 
all,  bearing  the  title,  *'  Pleasures  of  Solitude,'* 
on  which  he  wrote  a  friend,  **The  world  has 
now  the  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  the  Plea- 
sures of  Memory,  and  the  Pleasures  of  Soli- 
tude. Let  us  cherish  the  Pleasures  of  Hope  ;^ 
from  which  time  it  would  seem  Campbell 
formed  the  resolution  to  write  the  poem  which 
bears  the  said  title. 

Applbton  ft  Co.  haTO  issued  of  their  great 
Library  of  the  British  Poets  the  following. — 
Milton,  in  2  vols. ;  Thomson,  in  1  toL  Her- 
bert and  Young,  in  1  toL  each. 

This  Poetical  Library,  when  complete,  will 
embrace  in  about  160  volumes  all  the  British 
Poets  from  the  days  of  Chaucer,  and  will  be 
the  handsomest  and  best  Library  Edition  of 
the  poetry  of  Great  Britain  ever  published  in 
Europe  or  America. 

In  **  Norton's  Literary  Gazette,"  our  read- 
ers will  find  a  full  prospectus  of  this  edition, 
with  the  names  of  the  hundred  poets,  whose 
works  it  is  intended  to  embrace. 

Applbton  ft  Co.  have  iust  published  Miss 
Martineau*s  translation  of  Aueuste  Compte's 
.great  work  on  Philotopkie  Ponttoe^  which 
has  been  called  the  novum  arganun^  as  its 
talented  author  has  been  designated  by  Sir 
David  Brewster — "The  Bacon  of  the  nine- 
teenth century." 

This  work  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  modem 
Philosophical  works  of  our  age;  indeed  it  is 
an  improvement  upon  Laplace's  '*  Theory  of 
Probabilities,"  and  we  regret  to  say  its  The- 
ology is  of  the  same  stamp. 

Morton's  Gazette  also  announces  as  issuing 
horn  the  press  of  Appleton  ft  Co.,  The  Philo- 
Bophy  of  Cousin — the  criticism  of  which,  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review  brought  Sir  William 
Hamilton  into  notice,  and,  at  the  same  time 
the  public  are  indebted  to  the  Appletons  for  a 


six  volume  edition  Qn  8vo.)ofthe  Spectator, 
pica  type-— one  of  the  most  superiorly  eze« 
cuted  editions  of  this  great  popular  work  that 
has  ever  been  published.  Addison  did  in 
British  Bellei  Letirti  what  Bacon  did  in  Bri- 
tish Philosophy ;  and  the  Spectator,  like  the 
Nbmtm  Organupi^  will  never  cease  to  be  read 
and  studied. 

Among  the  last  issues  of  Appleton  will  be 
found  Dr.  Ure's  celebrated  Dictionary  of  ArtK, 
Manufactures,  and  Mines,  illustrated  with  ax- 
teen  hundred  engravings  on  wood. 

Personal  Explorations  in  Texas  and  Mexico. 
An  "  Atlas  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  by  Professor 
Koeppen;  and  '*  Russia  as  it  is,  by  Count 
Gurowski. 

Norton's  <<  Literary  Gasette,"  under  Uw 
title  of  LiTXBART  Intblligshck,  of  the  1st  of 
January  number  we  find  the  following  **The 
New  X  ork  Time$  gives  the  following  as  the 
probable  order  of  re-issue  of  the  works  form- 
erly published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.  The 
first  to  receive  attention  will  be  the  School 
and  College  Books,  including  the  large  Latin 
and  Greek  Lexicons,  the  Dictionaries  of  Greek 
and  Roman  Antiquities.  The  works  of  Pro- 
fessor Authon,  tne  Universal  Atlas  and  the 
whole  catalogue  of  Elementary  and  advaooed 
School  Books. 

These  being  hourly  in  demand,  will  be  sent 
to  the  press  immediately,  and  by  the  end  o( 
Januaiy  or  early  in  February  the  tiade  will 
get  their  demand  supplied. 

After  these  English  and  American  Litertr 
ture  will  be  undertaken,  Prescott's  Histories^ 
Ticknor's  Spanish  Literature,  Grote^s  Greece, 
^  Coleridge's  and  other  works  in  similar  de- 
partments will  be  undertaken."  ftc 

LiPPIMCOTT  GrAMBO    k  Co,   PniLADKLPinA. 

have  ready  for  issue  a  new  Latin,  En^iafa 
Dictionary  on  the  ba«s  of  the  School  Diction- 
ary of  Ihgebslbo  with  additions  from  the  Lexi- 
cons of  Koch  and  Keotz.  This  work  has  re- 
ceived the  highest  commendations  fi'om  the 
very  best  Scholars  in  Germany  and  is  deemed 
a  Book  which  must  find  general  if  not  univer- 
sal patronaee  in  all  our  American  Schools. 
Except  sucn  as  are  under  the  preceptorship 
of  Authors  or  Editors  who  will  use  their  own 
Editions. 

Lippincott  Grambo  k  Co.  also  annoonoo 
a  work  which  promises  to  be  a  great  aitf<ss- 
dwn  to  the  revived  Literature  of  antiquity. 
The  work  is  entitled  '*  Types  of  Mankind,"  or 
Ethnological  researches,  based  upon  the  an- 
cient monuments,  paintinffs,  sculptures  and 
crania  of  races,  and  Upon  this  natural,  geogra- 
phical, philological  and  Biblical  H;8tonr  by  J. 
0.  Nott  M.  D.  Mobile  Alabama,  and  Geo.  B. 
GliddoD  formerly  U.  S.  Consul  at  Cains 
Mobile,  may  boast  of  its  authorship.  Wa 
are  already  indebted  to  Dr.  Hamilton  of  that 
city  for  one  of  the  ablest  defences  of  Chriati- 
anity,  which  modem  times  have'  afiorded  ii% 

I  in  "  TOS  FBISKD  OF  KOSES." 
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HISTORY  OP  THE  WAR 

BETWEEN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  THE 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA, 

DcRDra  THS  tsars  1812,  1818,  anb  1814. 

OHAFriH  XTI. 

We  will  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  com- 

Tho  Broedition  un-  mander  -  in  -  chief,  first, 
dflrGen.WiikiiMon.  assigning  due  deference 
to  his  rank.  The  point  selected  for  rendezvous 
was  Grenadier  Island,  some  eighteen  miles 
distant  from  Sacketfs  Harbour;  this  point 
bad  been  chosen  for  its  contiguity  to  the  St 
Lawrence,  and  at  this  place,  after  various 
casualties,  the  expedition,  amounting  to  some 
eight  thousand  eight  hundred  men,  arrived 
by  the  24th  of  October.  Previous  to  the 
arrival  of  the  troops  the  following  corres- 
pondence had  passed  between  General  Wilkin- 
son and  Commodore  Ghauncey  :— 

"The  main  body  of  the  division  of  the 
army  at  this  point  (Niagara)  has  sailed  to 
join  that  at  Sackett^s  Harbour,  at  the  head  of 
the  SL  Lawrence,  with  the  design  to  reduce 
Kingston  and  Prescott,  and  to  proceed  thence 
toMontreaL 

"The  main  body  of  the  enemy^s  force  is, 
in  this  vicinity,  at  the  head  of  the  lake  and 
m  York,  leaving  Kingston  very  weak. 

"  The  enemy's  squadron,  beaten  and  forced 
»o  the  head  of  the  lake,  is  not  in  a  situation 
bo  attempt  the  regaining  of  Kingston  harbor, 
while  the  American  Squadron  keeps  an  eye 
oponit 
**UiKler  these  droamfltancea^  will  it  be  for 


the  interest  of  the  service,  that  the  American 
squadron  should  accompany  the  flotilla  with 
the  troops,  or  shall  it  watch  the  British 
squadron,  effect  its  destruction,  and  prevent 
the  sudden  transport  of  the  division  of  the 
enemy  by  a  rapid  movement  by  vrater  to  re- 
inforce Kingston  ? 

"  It  strikes  me,  that,  in  th3  first  case,  the 
enemy  being  apprised  of  our  intention,  by 
our  movements,  which  cannot  be  concealed, 
may,  with  the  aid  of  their  squadron,  reach 
Kingston  before  our  ^ops  are  embodied  and 
organized  for  the  attack;  and  thus  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  place  may  be  spun  out  to  the 
consumption  of  ^  the  season,  and,  of  course, 
the  main  design  must  fail. 

"  In  the  second  case,  while  the  American 
squadron  blocks  up  that  of  the  enemy  at  the 
head  of  the  lake,  the  flotilla  will  ei\joy  a  firee  sea, 
and  the  British,  by  being  cut  offirom  transport 
by  water,  will  be  thrown  back  in  their  arrival 
at  Kingston;  long  before  which  period  the 
place  must  be  taken,  and  our  army  landed  on 
Montreal  Island — ^no  act  of  God  intervening 
to  thwart  our  intentions." 
Fort  George,  Oct  Ist^  1818. 

To  this  communication  a  prompt  reply  was 
made  by  Ghauncey. 

U.  S.  Ship  Pike^ 
Off  Niagara, 
Oct  l8(^  1813. 
"Dbab  SiB,'»The  reasons  you  assign,  in 
your  memorandum,  why  the  American  squad- 
ron should  remain  in  this  vicinity,  in  preference 
to  accompanying  the  flotilla  down  the  lake, 
are  so  conclusive^  and  correspond  so  exactly 
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mSTORT  OP  THE  WAR  OP  1812. 


with  mj  own  ideas  and  wishes  on  the  subject, 
that  I  hare  no  other  to  offer.  I  will  barely 
obserre  that  my  best  exertions  shall  be  used 
to  keep  the  enemy  in  check  in  this  part  of 
the  lake,  or  effect  his  destruction.  Yet,  with 
my  utmost  exertions  and  greatest  yigilance, 
he  may  (when  favoured  by  a  strong  westerly 
wind)  slip  past  me  in  the  night,  and  get 
eighteen  or  twen^  hours  start  of  me  down 
the  lake,  before  I  can  discover  his  movement 
If  that  should  be  the  case,  I  shall  lose  no 
time  in  following  him,  with  so  much  celerity, 
as  to  prevent  his  interrupting  you  in  your 
operations  upon  Kingston.** 

Isaac  CHAiTircEr. 

The  Secretary  at  War  (Gfeneral  Armstrong's) 
observations  so  entirely  coincide  with  our 
own  view  of  the  case  that  we  are  tempted  to 
transcribe  them,  adopting  them  fully. 

**  That  a  project,  giving  to  the  fleet  a  false 
position ;  diverting  it  from  the  important  duty 
of  covering  the  descent  of  an  entire  division  of 
the  army  frbm  Fort  George  to  Sackett's 
Harbor,  and  thereby  directly  exposing  it  to 
capture  or  destruction,  should  have  met  the 
high  approbation  and  cordial  welcome  of  the 
naval  commanders,  is  a  problem  not  easily 

solved.^* 

Subsequent  events  confirm  this  opinion, 
at  Sir  James  Teo,  who  was  not  the  man 
to  allow  himself  to  be  confined  in  port, 
pushed  boldly  into  the  lake,  and  arrived  at 
Kingston  on  the  7th.  The  most  unfortunate 
part  of  the  affair  for  the  British  was,  that  Sir 
James  kept  the  northern  side  of  the  lake,  and 
thus  left  the  boats  carrying  the  division 
(much  dispersed  and  wholly  defenceless)  with- 
out molestation.  Had  he  been  compelled,  by 
adverse  winds,  to  beat  down  the  lake,  the 
probability  is  great  that  he  must  have  fkUen 
in  with  the  flptilta,  and  in  ^uch  a  case  the  fkte 
of  the  division  would  have  been  sesled. 

It  had  been  anticipated  by  the  American 
commander  that  Qeneral  Be  Rottenburg  ^uld 
have  taken  measures  to  reiufbree  Proctdr,  and 
provide  fbr  the  d^eiSce  of  Maiden,  but  instead 
of  doing  80,  ^&t  general  despatched  nearly  all 
htd  effective  troops,  under  convoy  of  Sir  James 
Yeo,  to  provide  for  Kingston. 

Having  thus  brougiht  the  Axderieanfi  to  tlMir 
place  ^f  reHde^Oiis,  Mid  scfen  th«  British 
reiirfbrofcmcnts  antve,  in  ttifety,  at  Kingston, 
w«  wflt  accompany  tfae'Amerieao  geneftl-in- 


chief  in  the  demonstrations,  which  followed, 
to  his  abandonment  of  the  movement  against 
Kingston. 

Having  only  eight  thousand  men,  and  the 
British  at  Kingston  now  numbering  nearly 
two  thousand,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
substitute  Montreal  for  the  point  of  attack, 
especially  as  Commodore  Ghauncey  v<^!in' 
teered  to  watch  both  channels,  sp  as  to  ensure 
a  quiet  sail,  or  pull,  down  the  river  to  the 
flotilla.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  American 
commodore  was  as  litde  competent  to  ezecote 
one  undertaking  as  the  other,  and  bo  sooner 
was  the  expedition  consisting  of  three  hundred 
large  boats,  ezddsive  of  schooners^  sloopa, 
and  twelve  heavy  gun  boatsy  safely  under 
weigh,  than  two  brigs,  two  schooners  and 
several  gun  boats  were  on  the  "qui  vive  **  to 
annoy  (hem.  The  first  detention  was  at 
French's  Creek,  directiy  opposite  tlie  point, 
at  which  an  army,  destined  for  Kingston, 
might  be  supposed  to  land,  here  a  halt  of 
some  five  or  six  days  occurred,  during  which 
time  the  flotilla  and  troops  were  much  annoy- 
ed by  the  teazing  !&itish  vessels  fixnn  the  bay 
opposite  French  Creek.  On  the  6th  November, 
another  start  was  effected,  and  a  place  caBed 
Hoag's,  four  miles  below  Morrisville^  and 
about  fifty  from  French  Creek,  was  reached. 
At  this  point  the  water  proceasioa  halted 
preparatory  to  passing  Fort  Wdlington,  dis- 
tant six  miles  farther.  The  general  here  drew 
up,  agreeably  to  established  custom,  a  pro- 
clamation, addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  he  was  about  to  conquer.  "  For  its 
brevity,  no  less  than  its  moderation,**  says 
James,  "  it  fiur  surpasses  anything  of  the  sort 
hitherto  promulgated  by  an  American  General 

"  Proclamation  of  James  Wilkinson,  Major 
Qenend  and  commander-in-chief  of  an  ex- 
pediti(»i  a^nst  the  Oanadas^  to  the  inhaln- 

tants  thereof: 

''The  army  of  the  United  States,  wkichl 
have  the  honor  to  conunand,  invaded  the 
province  to  conqueri  wad  sot  to  destroy;  to 
subdue  tile  Ibroes  of  his  Britanaiic  Mijes^t 
not  to  war  against  tmoflbn^ng  tml^eeis, 
Those,  therefore,  amongst  yoa  who  renain 
quibtathome,  dioukl  victory  faidise  to  tiio 
Amtriean  standtfd,  shall  be  protected  in  their 
persons  and  pr^erty;  but  those  who  aie 
found  m  arms  must  necessarily  be  treated  as 
1  avowed  toMmiss.— To  menaoe  ULVBoaufy^^ 
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To  sedace,  dishonorable — ^yct  it  is  just  and 
huQuuie  to  place  those  alternatives  before 
you." 

On  the  7th  the  powrder,  ammunition  and  all 
the  troops,  except  enough  to  man  the  boats 
stroQglj,  were  landed,  the  boats  with  muffled 
otrs,  and  loping  close  to  the  Ogdensburg 
side,  dropping  down  the  river  while  the  troops 
and  ammunition  proceeded  by  land  to  the  Red 
Mill,  fourteen  miles  below  Ogdensburg.  The 
expedition  proceeded  on  the  next  day,  slowly, 
after  a  skimish  between  twelve  hundred 
American  troops,  who  had  beea  ordered  to 
hud  under  Ookmel  Ifacomb,  and  a  party  of 
ttiKtia,  who  had  assembled  about  Fort  Matilda, 
ior  the  purpose  of  annoying  the  troops  in  their 
fMSBSge  down  the  riyer,  which  is  here  not 
more  than  fiv«  hundred  yards  wide. 

On  the  9th  of  November  Uie  flotilla  arrired, 
fnthe  afternoon,  at  WilKamsburg,  on  the 
Canadian  side.  Here  the  troops  already  on 
shore,  amonnting  to  some  twelve  hundred 
mea,  were  reinforced  by  General  'Brown's 
brigade,  with  a  body  of  dragoons  from  the 
AoMrican  side. 

From  this  point  a  detachment,  numbering 

some  twenty-nine  hundred  or  three  thousand 

men,  was  despatched  to  drire  Uie  British 

troops  trom  the  shore,  along  which  they  were 

to  march  to  Bamhartz's,  a  distance  of  about 

twenty  nUes.    A  double  olject  was  to  be 

effected  by  this  movement,  as  the  boats  would 

be  thereby   lightened,  in   theur   long   and 

perilous  descent  of  the  violent  rapid  called 

the  Long  Sault,  and  would,  at  the  same  time, 

be  freed  fix^m  any  annoyance  from  an  enemy 

on  shore.    This  body  proceeded  along  the 

banks  a  ^w  milts,  when  they  unexpectedly 

found  themselves  brought  to  a  stand  at  a 

pUce  called  Chrysler's  farm.  The  impedunent 

m  their  vmy  was  a  body  of  troops  who  were 

prepared  to  dispute  the  undisturbed  march  of 

the  Amerieans. 

'*  HHhorto,"  says  James,  "  the  battles  be- 
tween the  British  and  American  troops  had 
beentihiofly  bosh  fighting  skirmtshes.  Now 
they  met  fai  an' open  champaign^  where  there 
was  no  shelter  for  the  American  riflemen,  no 
eestn  kft  their  pieoes.  All  was  oonduoted,  as 
General  ITHtdnson  says,  in  open  space  and 
fair  codibat.** 

The  best  ncoo«ttt  wt  can  give  <»f  ^  «»• 


gagement,  will  be  found  in  the  respective 
bulletins  of  the  commanding  officers. 
J^om  Ideutenant  Colonel  Morrison.to  Major 
General  De  Bottenburg, 
Chrysler's,  Williamsburg,  Upper  Canada, 

November  12th,  1813. 
Sir, — I  have  the  heartfelt  gratification  to 
report  the  brilliant  and  gallant  conduct  of  the 
detachment  from  the  centre  division  of  the 
army,  as  yesterday  di^Uiyed  in  repulsing  and 
defeating  a  division  of  the  enemy's  force,  con- 
sbting  of  two  brigades  of  infantry  and  a 
regiment  of  cavalry,  amounting  to  between 
three  and  four  thousand  men,  who  moved 
forward,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
from  Chrysler's  point,  and  attacked  our 
advance,  which  gradually  foil  back  to  the 
position  selected  for  the  detachment  to  occupy ; 
the  right  resting  on  the  river,  and  the  left  on 
a  pine  wood,  exhibitmg  a  fhmtof  about  seven 
hundred  yards.  The  ground  being  open,  the 
troops  were  thus  disposed :  the  flank  compa- 
nies of  the  49th  regiment,  the  detachment  of 
the  Canadian  fenctbles,  with  one  field  piece, 
under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Pearson,  on  the 
right,  a  little  advanced  on 'the  road;  three 
companies  of  the  89th  regimOnt,  under  Captain 
Barnes,  with  a  gun,  formed  in  echellon,  with 
the  advance  on  its  left  supporting  it  The 
49th  and  80th,  thrown  more  to  the  rear,  with 
a  gun,  formed  the«iain  body  and  reserve,  ex* 
tending  to  the  woods  on  the  left,  which  were 
occupied  by  the  voltigeurs,  under  Miyor 
Herriot,  and  the  Indians  under  Lieutenant 
Anderson.  At  about  half  past  two  the  action 
became  general,  when  the  enemy  endeavored, 
by  moving  forward  a  brigade  from  his  right, 
to  turn  our  left,  but  was  repulsed  by  the  89th, 
forming  e»  potmce  with  the  49th,  and  both 
corps  moving  forward,  occasionally  firing  by 
pUtoons.  His  eflbrts  were  next  directed 
against  our  right,  and  to  repulse  this  movement 
the  49th  took  ground  in  that  duection  in. 
echellon,  followed  by  the  89th;  when  vrithin 
half  musket  flbot  the  line  was  formed,  under 
a  heafvy  bnt  irreguhur  fire  from  the  enemy. 
The  49th  was  then  duected  to  charge  the  gun 
postod  opposite  to  ours ;  bnt  it  became  neces* 
sary,  when  withm  ashort  distance  of  it,  to 
cheek  the  forwardmovement,  in  consequence 
of  a  charge  from  their  cavalry  on  the  right, 
lest  they  should  wheel  about,  an^  foil  upon 
their  rear;  Imt  ihe^j^  were  received  in  o6 
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gallant  a  manner  bj  the  oompanies  of  the 
89dif  under  Captain  Barnes,  and  the  well- 
directed  fire  of  the  artillery,  that  they  quickly 
retreated,  and  by  an  immediate  charge  from 
those  companies  one  gun  was  gained.  The 
enemy  immediately  concentrated  their  force 
to  check  our  advance,  but  such  was  the  steady 
countenance,  and  well-directed  fire  of  the 
troops  and  artilleiy,  that  at  about  half-past 
four  they  gave  way  at  all  points  from  an 
exceeding  strong  position,  endeaToring  by 
their  light  infantry  to  cover  their  retreat,  who 
were  soon  driven  away  by  a  judicious  move- 
ment made  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Pearson. 
The  detachment  for  the  night  occupied  the 
ground  from  which  the  enemy  had  been 
driven,  and  are  now  moving  in  pursuit 

I  regret  to  find  our  loss  in  killed  and  wound- 
ed has  been  so  considerable ;  but  trust  a  most 
essential  service  has  been  rendered  to  the 
country,  as  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  infantry, 
after  the  action,  precipitately  retired  to  ( heir 
own  shores.  It  is  now  my  grateful  duty  to 
point  out  to  your  honor  the  benefit  the  service 
has  received  from  the  ability,  judgment,  and 
active  exertions  of  Lieutenant  Qolonel  Harvey, 
the  deputy-a^utaat  general,  for  sparing  whom 
to  accompany  the  detachment,  I  must  again 
publicly  express  my  acknowledgmenta  To 
the  cordial  co-operation  and  exertions  of 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Pearsoy,  commanding  the 
detachment  irom  Prescott,  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Plenderieath,  of  the  49th,  Mi^or  Clifibrd,  of 
the  89  th,  Major  Herriott,  of  the  voltigeurs, 
and  Captain  Jackson  of  the  royal  artillery, 
combined  with  the  gallantry  of  the  troops,  our 
great  success  may  be  attributed.  Every  man 
did  his  duty,  and  I  believe  I  cannot  more 
strongly  speak  their  merits  than  in  mention- 
ing, that  our  small  force  did  not  exceed  eight 
hundred  rank  and  file.  To  Captains  Davis 
.and  Skinner,  of  the  qiiarter-master-generars 

•  department,  I  am  under  the  greatest  obliga- 
tions for  the  assistance  I  have  received  from 
thism ;  their  zeal  and  activity  has  been  un- 
remitting.    Lieutenant   Hagerman,    of  the 

..inilitia,  has  also,  for  his  services,  deserved  my 
public  acknowledgements,  as  has  also  Lien- 

'  tenant  Anderson,  of  the  Indian  department 
As  the  prisoners  are  hourly  bringing  in,  I 
Am  unable  to  furnish  your  honor  with  a  cor- 

•  rect  return  of  them,  but  upwards  of  one  hun- 
ted are  in  our  possessioD ;  neither  can  I 


give  an  account  of  the  ordnance  stores  taken, 
as  the  whole  have  not  yet  been  &)llected. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c 
J.  W.  Morrison, 
Lieut.  Col.  89th,  commanding 
corps  of  observation. 
Total  of  killed  and  wounded^-one  captain, 
two  druminers,  nineteen  rank  an^file,  killed ; 
one  captain,  nine  subalterns,  six  Serjeants, 
one  hundred  and  thirty-one  rank  and  file, 
wounded ;  twelve  rank  and  file,  missing. 

Col.  Morrison  does  not  mention  the  number 

The  munbera  eDgaged  of  troops  under  his  com- 
at  Chxysler'B  Farm.         ^^^  ^^  Chrysler's  ftrm, 

but  James  places  them  at  *'  eight  hundred 
rank  and  file,  besides  Lieutenant  Anderson 
and  about  thirty  Indians,  who  had  aeoom- 
panied  the  detachment  firom  Kingston." 

This  number  General  Wilkinson  has  con- 
tinued to  swell  in  his  official  letters*  finom  six- 


*From  majcr^meral  WUHnion  io  the  Amentan 
secretary  at  tear. 

HSAD-QUABTSBS,  FbEVCH  MiLLS, 

Adjoining  the  Province  of  Lower  Canada, 

16th  November,  181S. 

Sir, — I  beg  leave  to  refer  you  to  the  Jonnal 
which  accompanies  this  letter,  for  the  parttculare 
of  the  movements  of  the  corps  under  my  com- 
mand, down  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  will 
endeavour  to  exert  my  unfeeble  mind  to  detail  to 
you  the  more  striking  and  important  incidents 
which  have  ensued  since  my  departure  from 
Grenadier  Island,  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Ontario,  on 
the  8rd  instant 

The  corps  of  the  enemy  which  followed  B>e 
from  Kingston,  being  on  my  rear,  and  in  concert 
with  a  heavy  galley  and  a  few  gun-boats,  seemed 
determined  to  retard  my  progress.  I  was 
tempted  to  halt,  turn  about,  and  put  an  end  to 
his  teasing :  but  alas  1 1  was  confined  to  my  bed. 
Major-  general  Lewis  was  too  ill  for  any  active 
exertions  ;  and  above  aU,  I  did  not  dare  to  suffer 
myself  to  be  diverted  a  single  day  from  Uie  pros- 
ecution of  the  views  of  government.  I  had 
written  major-general  Hampton  on  the  6th  insi, 
by  adjutant-general  colonel  King,  and  had  Of 
dered  him  to  form  a  junction  with  me  on  the  St 
Lawrence,  which  I  expected  would  take  place 
on  the  9th  or  10th.  It  would  have  been  unpar* 
donable,  had  I  lost  sight  of  this  oljeci  aa 
instant  I  deemed  it  of  vital  importance  to  the 
issue  of  the  campaign. 

The  enemy  deserves  credit  for  their  ceal  and 
intelligence,  which  the  acUve  universal  hostilitf 
of  the  male  inhabitants  of  the  country  enabled 
them  to  employ  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

Thus,  while  menaced  by  a  respectable  foes 
in  the  rear,  the  coest  was  lin^l  wiUi  mus- 
ketry in  front,  and  at  every  critical  part  of  the 
river,  which  obliged  me  to  march  a  detaduBeot^ 
and  this  impeded  my  progress. 
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teen  hundred  to  two  thousand,  and  not 
satisfied  even  with  this  amplification,  in  a 
note  to  his  memoirs,  written  long  subse- 
quentl  J,  the  American  General  actually  yen- 
tared  to  state  that,  **  the  enemy  showed 
twenty  five  hundred  men  in  battalion,  on  the 
11th,  and  this  force  was  beaten  back,  by 
aeventeen  hundred  of  undisciplined  troops, 
upon  a  reserve  of  seven  hundred  men,  making 
the  whole  strength  of  the  enemy  thirty*two 
hundred  men.** 

To  disprove  this  is  easy,  and  if  we  t-^ke  Col. 
Walbacks  evidence,  (who  was  in  the  action, 
and  Bwoft,  at  the  general^  court  martial, 
<*  That  he  had  a  fair  view  of  the  enemy,  and 
and  that  he  supposed  the  whole,  regulars, 
militia,  and  indians  to  have  been  between 

eleven  and  twelve  hundred  men**)  and  compare 

»^»^^— »— ^^^—  ■  »  ^— i^^^-^.^»^^»^^p»^^— »^— ^— ^^-^— ^— — ^— 

On  the  evening  of  the  9th,  the  army  halted  a 
lev  milee  from  the  head  of  Longue  Sault.  On  Uie 
morning  of  the  10th  the  enclosed  order  was  is- 
laed.  General  Browne  marched,  agreeably  to 
order,  and  at  noon  we  were  apprised,  bv  the  re- 
ports of  his  artillery,  that  he  was  engaged  some 
distance  below  us.  At  the  same  time  the  enemy 
were  observed  in  our  rear,  and  their  galley  and 
pin-boats  approached  our  flotilla,  and  opened  a 
fire  upon  us,  which  obliged  me  to  order  a  battery 
of  18-pounders  to  be  planted,  and  a  shot  firom  it 
oompelled  the  enemy's  vessels  to  retire,  together 
with  their  troops,  after  some  firing  between  the 
advanced  parties.  By  this  time,  in  consequence 
of  his  disembarking  and  re-embarking  the  heavy 
guns,  the  day  was  so  far  spent,  that  our  pilots 
&d  not  dare  to  enter  theSaolt  (eight  miles  a  con- 
tinned  rapid),  and  therefore  we  fell  down  about 
two  miles,  and  came  to  anchor  for  the  night 

Early  the  next  morning  everything  was  in  rea* 
diness  for  motion  ;  but  having  received  no  intel- 
figence  from  General  Brown,  I  was  still  delayed, 
as  sound  precaution  required  I-  should  learn  the 
result  of  his  affair,  before  I  committed  the  flotilla 
to  the  Sault. 

At  half-past  ten  A.M.,  an  officer  of  dragoons 
arrived  with  a  letter,  in  which  the  General  in- 
formed me  he  had  forced  the  enemy,  and  would 
reach  the  foot  of  the  Sauit  eaily  in  the  day.    Or- 
ders were  immediately  given  for  the  flotilla  to 
aail,  at  which  instant  the  enemy's  gun-boats  ap- 
peared, and  began  co  throw  shot  among  us.    In- 
formation was  at  the  same  time  brought  me  from 
Brigadier-general  Boyd,  that  the  enemy's  troops 
were  advancing  in  column.    I  immediately  gave 
orders  to  him  to  attend  them.    This  report  was 
floon  contradicted.    Their  gun-boats,  however, 
eontinuei  to  scratch  us,  and  a  variety  of  reports 
of  their  movements  and  counter-movements  were 
brought  to  me  in  succession,  which  convinced  me 
of  their  determination  to  hazard  an  attack,  when 
it  could  be  done  to  the  greatest  advantage;  and 
J  therefore  resolved  to  anticipate  them.    Direc- 
aiona  were  accordingly  sent  by  that  distinguished 
ofiieeTy  Oolonel  Swift  of  the  engineers,  to  Brigad- 


it  with  the  testimony  of  Miyor-generals  Lewis, 
Boyd,  Covington,  and  Swartwout,  who  con- 
curred in  opinion  ''that  the  British  force 
amounted  to  about  five  hundred,**  James, 
statement  may  be  considered  as  very  nearly 
correct.  By  adding  as  much  to  the  numbers 
given  by  the>four  generals,  as  we  deduct  from 
Walback*8,  we  arrive  at  James*  numbers.  This 
may  fairly  be  done,  as  at  the  Court  Martial 
one  party  was  doing  his  best  to  support 
general  Wilkinson,  while  the  others  were, 
perhaps,  influenced  by  opposite  feelings. 

Having  settled  this  point,  we  will  in  tiih), 
attempt  to  fix  the  numbers  of  Americans. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that — 

"  A  tangled  web  we  weave, 
Whisn  first  we  praotioe  to  decetve." 

and  this  is  literally  the  case  with  Grenend 


ier-gen.  Boyd,  to  throw  down  the  detachments  of 
his  command,  assigned  to  him  in  the  order  of  the 
preceding  day,  and  composed  of  men  of  his  own, 
Covington's  and  Swartwout's  brigades,  into  three 
columns,  to  march  upon  the  enemy,  outflank 
them  if  possible,  and  take  their  artillery. 

The  action  soon  after  comme-.ced  with  the 
advanced  body  of  the  enemy,  and  became  ex- 
tremely sharp  and  galling: ;  and  lasted,  with  oc- 
casional pauses,  not  sustamed  with  great  vivacity, 
in  open  space,  and  fair  combat,  for  upwards  of 
two  hours  and  a  half,  the  adverse  lines  alternately 
yielding  and  advancing.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
with  accuracy  what  was  our  number  on  the  field, 
because  it  consisted  of  indefinite  detachments, 
taken  from  the  boats,  to  render  safe  the  passage 
of  the  Sault. 

General  Covington  and  Swartwout  voluntarily 
took  part  in  the  action,  at  the  head  of  the  de- 
tachments from  their  respective  brigades,  and 
eihibited  the  same  coarage  that  was  displayed  by 
Brigadier-general  Boyd,  who  happened  to  be 
the  senior  officer  on  the  ground.  Our  force  en- 
gaged might  have  reached  1600  or  1*700  men, 
but  actually  did  not  exceed  1800.  That  of  the 
enemy  was  estimated  from  1200  to  2000,  but-dif 
not  probably  amount  to  more  than  1600  or  160Ci ; 
consisting  as  I  am  informed,  of  detachments  from 
the  49th,  84th,  and  104th  regiments  of  the  line, 
with  three  companies  of  the  voltigeyr  and  Glen- 
gary  corps,  and  the  milit'ia  of  the  country,  who 
are  not  included  in  the  estimate. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  in  me  to  attempt  to 
give  you  a  detailed  account  of  this  afifair,  which 
certainly  reflects  high  honor  on  the  valor  of  the 
American  soldiers,  as  no  example  can  be  pro- 
duced of  undisciplined  men,  with  inexperienced 
officers,  braving  a  fire  of  two  hours  and  a  half, 
without  quitting  the  field;  or  yielding  to  their  an- 
tagonists. But,  sir,  the  information  I  now  give 
you  is  derived  from  officers  in  my  confidence, 
who  took  active  parts  in  the  conflict ;  for,  al- 
though I  was  enabled  to  order  the  attack,  it  was 
my  hard  fortune  not  to  be  able  to  lead  the  troops 
I  commanded. 
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Wilkinson.  In  his  first  letter  that  officer 
declares  that  "  General  Boyd*s  force  did  not 
exceed  eighteen  hundred  men."  In  his  se- 
cond letter,  the  General  discovers  and  corrects 
an  omission  of  six  hundred  men  under  Lieut- 
Colonel  Upham.  In  a  note  to  the  General^s 
book  we  meet  with  the  new  assertion,  **  The 
force  under  Oeneral  Boyd^  which  engaged  the 
enemy  at  Chryder\  was  supsrior  to  him  ;'* 
in  this  case  Bojd^s  force  must  have  exceeded 
thirty-two  hundred  men.  We  leave  it  to  the 
reader  to  judge  and  reconcile  the  conflicting 
assertions 

From  Wilkinson^s  own  notes,  we  may  safely 
place  the  numbers  of  the  Americans  at  twenty- 
nine  hundred  men,  acting  under  General  Boyd 
and  as  assistants  to  the  crews  of  the  flotilla,  in 
navigating  the  rapids ;  and  making  the  most 
liberal  allowance  for  this  head,  we  have  still 
left  an  American  force  thrice  as  great  as  that 
of  the  British,  at  Chrysler's. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  of  battle,  the 
Americans  retired  to  their  boats  and  embarked, 


Tbe  disease  with  which  I  was  assailed  on  the 
2nd  of  September,  on  my  journey  to  Fort-George, 
having,  with  a  few  short  interTals  of  convales- 
cence, preyed  on  me  ever  since ;  at  the  mo- 
ment of  this  action  I  was  confined  to  my  bed,  un- 
able to  Fit  on  a  horse,  or  to  move  ten  paces 
without  assistance.  I  must,  however,  be  par- 
doned for  trespassing  on  your  time  by  afew  remarks 
in  relation  to  this  affair.  The  objects  of  the 
British  and  American  commanders  were  precisely 
opposed,  the  first  being  bound  by  the  instructions 
of  his  government,  and  the  most  solemn  obliga- 
tions of  duty,  to  precipitate  his  descent  of  the 
St  Lawrence  by  every  practicable  means,  because 
this  being  effected,  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
opposed  to  the  American  army  would  be  sur- 
mounted ;  and  the  former  by  duties  equally  im- 
perious, to  retard  it,  and  if  possible  to  prevent 
such  a  descent.  He  is  to  be  accounted  victorious 
ifho  effected  this  purpose.  The  British  com- 
mander having  failed  to  gain  either  of  the  ob- 
jects, can  lay  no  claims  to  the  honors  of  the  day. 
The  battle  fluctuated,  and  the  victory  seemed  at 
different  times  inclined  to  the  contending  corps. 
The  front  of  the  enemy  was  at  first  forced  back 
more  than  a  mile,  and  though  they  never  regained 
the  ground  they  loat,  their  stand  was  permanent, 
and  theij"  charges  resolute.  Amidst  these  charges, 
and  near  the  close  of  the  contest,  we  lost  a  field- 
piece  by  the  fall  of  the  officer  who  was  serving 
it  with  the  same  coolness  as  if  he  had  been  at 
parade,  or  at  a  review.  This  was  lieutenant 
Smith,  of  the  light  artillery,  who  in  point  of  merit 
stood  conspicuous.  The  enemy  having  halted, 
and  our  troops  having  again  formed  in  battalia, 
front  to  front,  and  the  fire  having  ceased  on  both 
sides,  we  resumed  our  position  on  tbe  bank  of  the 
river,  and  the  infantry  being  much  fatigued,  the 


proceeding  to  Bamhartz,  near  Cornwall,  not 
as  had  been  their  intention  by  a  Und  march, 
but  in  crowded  boats,  exposed  to  the  annoy- 
ing fire  of  their  pursuers  both  by  land  and 
water. 

Leaving,  for  a  short  space  Ges.  Wilkinson, 

we  will  follow  the  for- 
mSSJSSL5S??bS2:    tunes  of  Gen.  Hampton, 

whom  we  left,  oi^ganiswg 
an  attack,  from  the  eastward,  with,  as  we 
have  previously  stated,  perhaps  the  most  effi- 
cient division  that  had  as  yet  taken  the  field 
during  the  war.  As  to  numbers  we  have  the 
authority  of  the  Washington  organ,  which 
states  that  at  Burlington  "  were  then  collected 
five  thousand  regulars,  under  Mijor-Genenl 
Hampton.  Two  thousand  more  were  on  their 
march  and  immediately  expected  from  the 
Eastern  States,  and  several  smaller  bodies 
were  pushing  to  that  post  from  other  quarters/' 
Allowing  that  all  these  troops,  either  did 
not  arrive  in  time,  or  were  not  required  by 
the  American  General,  we  have  still  in  his 


whole  were  re-imbarked,  and  proceeded  down  tbe 
river  without  further  annoyance  from  the  enemy 
or  their  gun  boats,  while  the  dragoons  with  five 
pieces  of  light  artillery  marched  down  the  Canada 
shore  without  molestation. 

It  is  due  to  his  rank,  merit,  and  serrices,  thai 
I  should  make  particular  mention  of  brigadier- 
general  Covington,  who  received  a  mortal  wound 
directly  through  his  body,  while  animating  liis 
men,  and  leading  them  to  the  charge.  He  fell 
where  he  fought,  at  the  head  of  his  men,  and 
survived  but  two  days. 

The  next  day  the  ^otilia  passed  throngh  the 
Sault,  and  joined  that  excellent  officer,  brigadier- 
gen.  Brown,  at  Bamhartz,  near  Cornwall,  where 
he  had  been  instructed  to  take  post  and  wait  my 
arrival,  and  where  I  confidently  expected  to  hear 
of  major-general  Hampton^s  arrival  on  the  oppo- 
site shore. 

But  immediately  after  I  had  halted,  col  Atkin« 
son,  inspector-general  of  the  division  under  ma- 
jor-general Hampton,  waited  on  me  with  a  letter 
from  that  officer,  in  which,  to  my  unspeakable 
mortification  and  surprise,  he  declined  tbe  jun^ 
tion  ordered — and  informed  me  he  was  marching 
to  Lake  Champlain,  by  way  of  co-operation  in 
the  proposed  attack  upon  Montreal.  This  letter, 
together  with  a  copy  of  that  to  which  it  is  in  an- 
swer, were  immediately  submitted  to  a  council  of 
war,  composed  of  many  general  officers,  and  the 
colonel  commanding  the  elite,  the  chief  engioerr 
and  adjutant-general,  who  immediately  gave  it 
as  their  opinion,  that  the  attack  on  Montreal 
should  be  abandoned  for  the  present  season,  and 
the  army  near  Cornwall  be  immediately  crossed 
to  the  American  shore,  for  taking  up  wtuter 
quarters,  and  that  this  place  afforded  an  eligible 
position  for  such  quarters.    I  acquiesced  in  thia 
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ietter,  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  of  the  12th 
October ,  very  satisfiustory  proofs  not  only  as 
to  DumberSi  but  also  as  to  efifidency. 

"Four  thousand  ^eetite  infantry,  and  a 
well  appointed  train  of  artillery,  ought  to  inr 
spire  you  with  some  reliance  upon  our  army." 
Here  is  evidence  to  substantiate  our  asaer- 
tioD,  and  be  it  remarked  that  there  is  no  proof 
that  die  expected  reinforcements  did  not 
arnVe,  as  General  Hampton  speaks  only  of 
effective  in&ntry,  and  would  not  be  likely  to 
iodude  the  raw  levies  which  were  pouring  in 
on  him  in  the  category  of  effectives.  Neither 
18  mention  made  of  cavalry,  although  a  force 
without  which  American  movements  were 
seldom  attempted. 

On  the  22nd  October,  General  Hampton 
reached  the  junction  of  the  Outarde  and 
Chateauguay  rivers.  Here  CoL  De  Salaberry 
was  prepared  to  check  their  further  advance 
with  literally  a  handful  of  Canadians,  and 
most  jadiciously  does  he  seem  to  have  posted 
himself.  According  to  Ohristie,  "  In  his  rear 
there  was  a  small  rapid,  where  the  river  was 
fordable ;  this  he  covered  with  a  strong  breast- 
work and  a  guard,  kee^iing  at  the  same  time 
a  strong  picquet  of  the  Beauhamois  militia, 

opinion,  not  from  the  shortness  of  the  stock  of 
provisions,  (which  had  been  reduced  by  the  acts 
of  God,)  because  oar  moat  had  been  increased 
five  days,  and  our  bread  had  been  reduced  odIj 
two  days ;  and  because  we  coald,  in  case  of  ez- 
tremitj,  have  lived  on  the  enemy,  but  because 
the  loss  of  the  division  under  major-general 
Hampton  weakened  my  force  too  sensibly  to  jus- 
tify the  attempt. 

In  all  my  measures  and  movements  of  conse- 
quence, I  have  taken  the  opinion  of  my  general 
officers,  which  have  been  accordant  with  my 
own. 

I  remained  on  the  Canadian  shore  till  the  next 
day,  without  seeing  or  hearing  from  the  powernil 
force  of  the  enemy  in  our  neighbourhood,  and 
the  same  day  reached  this  position  wiih  the  artil- 
lery and  infantry. 

The  dragoons  have  been  ordered  to  Utica  and 
its  vicinity,  and  I  expect  are  50  or  60  miles  on 
the  march.  You  have,  under  cover,  a  summary 
abstract  of  the  killed  and  wounded  in  the  affair  of 
the  11th  instant,  which  will  soon  be  followed  by 
a  particular  return ;  in  which,  a  first  regard  will 
be  paid  to  individual  merit.  The  dead  rest  in 
honor,  and  the  wounded  bleed  for  their  country, 
and  deserve  its  gratitude.  With  respect, 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

JAS.  WILKINSON. 
Here  follows  a  statement  of  the  killed  and 
vonnded; — KUled,  102.— Wounded,  2d5, 
Hon.  J.  Armstrong,  &c.  ftc.  &c 


in  advance  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
lest  the  enemy  approaching  unijer  cover  of  the 
forest,  might  cross  the  ford  and  dislodge  him 
from  his  ground.'* 

Hao^ton,  perceiving  the  importance  of 
forcii^  this  position,  ordered  Colonel  Purdy 
on  the  night  of  the  25th,  with  a  strong  body 
to  &11  on  De  Salaberry's  rear,  while  he  attacked 
him  m  front  with  the  main  body.  Fortunately 
Purdy  got  bewildered  in  the  woods,  and  did 
not  gain  the  point  of  attack  as  desired.  In  the 
morning  General  Hampton,  with  from  three 
thousand  five  hundred  to  four  thousand  men 
under  Gkneral  Izard,  advanced,  expecting 
every  hour  to  see  the  effects  of  Purdy*s  attack 
fh)m  the  rear.  This  advance  was  gallantly 
met  by  De  Salaberry,  and  checked  the  Amen* 
can  skirmishers  retreating  on  the  main  body. 
This  retreat  was  mistaken  for  a  flight  and  the 
advancing  body  wa  vered,De  Salaberry  remark* 
ing  that,  from  numbers  he  must  be  speedily 
outflanked,  resorted  to  a  ruse  which  proved 
completely  successful  He  ordered  the  buglers 
placed  at  intervals  to  sound  an  advance,  which 


From  general  WUkiruon  to  the  American  eee- 

retary  at  tear. 

Head-quarters,  French  Mills,  Nov.  18,  1813. 

Sir, — I  beg  this  may  be  considered  as  an  ap- 
pendage to  my  official  communicadon  respecting 
the  action  of  the  lltb  instant 

I  last  evening  received  the  enclosed  informal 
tion,  the  result  of  the  examination  of  sundry 
prisoners  taken  on  the  field  of  battle,  which  jus- 
tifies the  opinion  of  the  general  officers  who  were 
in  the  engagement  This  goes  to  prove  that, 
although  the  imperious  obligations  of  duty  did 
not  allow  me  sufficient  time  to  rout  the  enemy, 
they  were  beaten ;  the  accidental  loss  of  one  field- 
piece  notwithstanding,  after  it  had  been  dis- 
charged 15  or  20  times.  I  have  also  learned, 
from  what  has  been  coaaidered  good  authority, 
but  I  will  not  vouch  for  the  correctness  of  it, 
that  the  enemy's  loss  exceeded  600  killed  and 
wounded. 

The  enclosed  report  will  correct  an  error  in 
my  former  communication,  as  it  appears  it  was 
the  89th,  and  not  the  84th,  British  regiment, 
which  was  engdged  on  the  11th  I  beg  leave 
to  mention,  in  the  action  of  the  lltb,  what, 
from  my  severe  indisposition,  I  have  omitted. 

Having  received  information,  late  in  the  day, 
that  the  contest  had  become  somewhat  dubious, 
I  ordered  up  a  reserve  of  600  men,  whom  I  had 
ordered  to  stand  by  their  arms,  under  lieutenant- 
eol.  Upham,  who  giUantly  led  them  into  action, 
which  terminated  a  few  minutes  after  their  arrival 
on  the  ground.  With  great  consideration  and  re- 
spect,! have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

Jamks  Wilkinson. 
Hon.  John  Armstrong,  secretary  at  war. 
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had  the  effect  of  checking  the  ardor  of  the 
enemy,  and,  JQst  at  this  moment,  a  company  of 
the  Provincial  militia,  hitherto  concealed, 
opened  an  uncbcpected  fire  on  the  main  hody. 
This  almost  flank  fire,  and  the  extended  line 
along  which  the  bugles  appeared  to  sound, 
possessed  General  Hampton  and  his  army 
with'  the  idea  that  a  powerftil  body  was  in 
front  and  on  the  flanks,  and  the  Americans 
were  thrown  into  the  utmost  disorder,  and  a 
tumultuous  and  precipitate  retreat  ensued— 
leaving  Ck>l  DeSalaberry,  with  scarcely  three 
hundred  Canadians,  master  of  the  field.  About 
the  close  of  the  affiur  Sir  Qeorge  Prevost  and 
Qeneral  DeWatteville  arrived  on  the  ground. 

Even  Ingeraol  is  compelled  to  remark  re- 
specting this  affair,  "  Encomium  on  the  prow- 
ess of  Col.  De  Salaberry  and  his  Canadian 
countrymen  is  probably  well  founded.  It  is 
true  that  a  few  hundred  of  them  worsted  an 
army  of  between  four  and  five  thousand  Ame- 
rican regulars,  when  General  Hampton  had 
been  for  some  time  assiduously  preparing  for 
active  service,  and  the  bubble  of  Canadian 
conquest  burst  and  evaporated,  if  nol  forever, 
at  any  rate  for  that  war." 

A  more  detailed  account  will  be  found  in 
the  following  general  order  of  October  27th : 

HSAn-QuARTEBS, 

A  I[mrche^  on  Chatecmguay  river. 

Oct.  27eA»  1818. 
General  ORnsBS. — ^His  excellency  the  go- 
vemor-in-chief  and  commander  of  the  forces 
has  received  from  major-general  De  Watte- 
villci  the  report  of  the  afiair  which  took  place 
at  the  advanced  position  of  his  post,  at  11 
o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning,  between  the 
American  army  under  the  command  of  major- 
general  Hampton,  and  the  advanced  pickets 
of  the  British  thrown  out  for  the  purpose  of 
covering  working  parties,  under  the  direction 
of  licut  coL  De  Salaberry;  the  judicious  pos- 
ition chosen  by  that  officer,  and  the  excellent 
disposition  of  his  little  band,  composed  of  the 
light  infantry  of  Canadian  fencibles,  and  two 
companies  of  Canadian  voltigeurs,  repulsed 
with  loss  the  advance  of  the  enemy's  principal 
column  commanded  by  gen.  Hampton  in  per- 
son ;  and  the  American  light  brigade  under 
col.  M*Carty,  was  in  a  like  manner  checked 
in  its  progress  on  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
by  the  gallant  and  spirited  advance  of  the 
flank  company  8d  battalion  embodied  militia, 


under  captain  Daly,  supported  \^j  captaiQ 
Bruyers'  company  of  Sedentary  militia.  Gap. 
tains  Daly  and  Bruyers  being  both  wonDded, 
and  their  companies  having  sustained  some 
loss,  their  position  was  immediately  taken  up 
by  a  flank  company  of  the  first  battalion  em- 
bodied militia.    The  enemy  rallied  and  re- 
peatedly returned  to  the  attack,  which  termi- 
nated only  with  the  day  in  his  complete 
disgrace  and  defeat,  being  foiled  by  a  haadM 
of  men  not  amounting  to  a  tiMittM^A  part  of 
the  force  opposed  to  tiiem ;  but  which,  neTe^ 
theless,  by  their  determined  bravery  main- 
tained  their  position,  and  effectually  protected 
the  working  parties,  who  continued  their  la- 
bors unmolested.      Liet  ooL  De  Salaberxj 
reports  having  experienced  the  most  able  sup- 
port fit>m  captain  Ferguson,  in  command  of 
the  light  company  Canadian  Fencibles^  and 
also  from  captain  Jean  Bapt.  Duchesnay,  of 
the  two  companies  of  Voltigeurs ;  from  cap- 
tain  Lamoote    and   adjutants  Hebden  and 
O'SulIivan,  and  fit>m  every  officer  and  soldier 
engaged,  whose  gallantry  and  steadiness  were 
conspicuous  and  praiseworthy  in  the  highest 
degree. 

His  excellency,  the  govemor-in-chief  and 
commander  of  the  forces,  having  had  the  sat- 
isfaction of  himself  witnessing  the  condnctof 
the  troops  on  this  brilliant  occasion,  feels  it  a 
gratifying  duty  to  render  them  that  praise 
which  is  so  justly  their  due ;  to  major-genenl 
De  Watteville  for  the  admirable  arraogement 
established  by  him  for  the  defence  of  his  post; 
to  lieut  col.  De  Salaberry,  for  his  judicious 
and  officerlike  conduct  displayed  in  the  choice 
of  position  and  arrangement  of  his  force ;  to 
the  officers  and  men  engaged  with  the  enemj 
the  warmest  acknowledgments  of  his  Excel- 
lency are  due,  for  their  gallantry  and  steadi- 
ness, and  to  all  the  troops  at  the  station  the 
highest  praise  belongs,  for  their  zeal,  steadi- 
ness, and  discipline,  and  for  the  patient  en- 
durance of  hardship  and  privation  which  tbej 
have  evinced.  A  determined  perseverance  in 
this  honorable  conduct  cannot  fail  of  crom* 
ing  the  brave  and  loyal  Canadians  with  tic- 
tory,  and  hurling  diegrace  and  confosion  oa 
the  head  of  the  enemy  that  would  poUat« 
their  happy  soil. 

By  the  report  of  prisoners,  the  enemy's 
force  is  stated  at  7,600  infantry,  400  cafaliTt 
and  ten  field  pieces.    The  British  adranced 
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force  actually  engaged,  did  not  exceed  three 
hundred.  The  enemy  Buffered  severely  from 
oor  fire,  as  well  as  from  their  own;  some  de- 
tached corps  having  fired  upon  each  other  by 
mistake  in  the  woods. 

Canadian  light  company  had  8  rank  and 
file  kflled-1  sei^geant,  8  rank  and  file  wounded. 

Voltigeurs,  4  rank  and  file  wounded. 

Third  battalion,  flank  company,  1  captain 
wounded — 2  rank  and  file  killed,  6  wounded, 
and  four  missing. 

Ohateauguay  Chasseurs,  1  captain  wounded. 

Total-^  rank  and  file  kiUed— 2  captains,  1 
ieigeanty  18  rank  and  file  wounded,  and  4 
missing. 

Officers  wounded — captain  Daly,  8d  em- 
bodied militia,  twice  wounded  severely,  but 
not  dangerously.    Captain  Bruyers,  Chateau- 
guay  chasseurs,  slightly. 
(Signed)  EDWARD  BAYNES,  adj.  gen. 

After  his  repulse  at  Chateauguay,  General 
Hampton  retreftts.  Hampton*  retreated  to  his 
late  position  ;  and,  on  assembling  a  council  of 
war,  it  was  determined  to  fall  back  on  their 
former  portion  at  Four  Comers,  so  as  to 
keep  open  the  communication  with  the  United 
States,  and,  at  the  same  time,  be  in  readiness, 
if  possible,  to  renew  an  attack  on  the  enemy. 
The  retreat  was  much  impeded  and  harrasscd 
by  the  Canadian  mflitia,*  who  hung  on  their 
rear;  and,  indeed,  ^o  great  had  been  the  fa- 
tigues and  privations  experienced  by  the 
Eastern  division,  from  constant  attacks  and 
the  inclemency  of  the  season,  that  Qeneral 
Hampton,  deeming  farther  co-operation  with 
General  Wilkinson  impossible,  shortly  after 
fell  back  upon  Plattsburg,  and  retired  to  win- 
ter quarters. 

We  will  now  return  to  General  Wilkinson, 
whom  we  left,  near  Cornwall,  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  General  Hampton. 


WiikiMon  retires  General  Wilkinson  was  not 
to  winter  quarters    kept  very  long  in  suspense, 

as  on  the  12th  November,  a  letter  from 
Hampton  made  its  appearance,  **  blasting ^^^ 
according  to  the  commander-in-chief,*'  all  his 

*  Sir  Gcori^  Prevost,  in  his  official  despatch  on  this 
ooctMion,  solicited  tiom  the  Prince  Regent,  as  a  mark  of 
his  gracious  approbation  of  the  embodied  battalions  of 
the  Canadian  militia,  five  pairs  of  colors,  for  the  Ist, 
Sod,  3rd,  4th,  and  6th  battalions,  which  %as  accord- 
inglj  granted. 


hopes,  and  destroying  every  prospect  of  the 
campaign.*'  A  councU  of  war  was  called  on 
the  receipt  of  this  communication,  and  it  was 
determined  that  "the  conduct  of  Major  Gen- 
eral Hampton,  in  refusing  to  join  his  divison 
to  the  troops  descending  the  St.  Lawrence  (to 
carry  an  attack  on  Montreal,)  rcnaered  it  ex- 
pedient to  move  the  army  to  French  Mills,  on 
Salmon  river." 

This  determination  was  carried  into  effect 
on  the  13th. 

General  order.  The  retreat  of  the  two  Amer- 
ican generals,  with  their  forces,  having  re- 
moved every  appearance  of  danger,  the  com- 
mander of  the  forces,  by  a  general  order  of 
the  17th  November,  dismissed  the  Sedentary 
Militia,  with  due  acknowledgements  of  the 
loyalty  and  zeal  which  they  had  manifested.* 

The  fulure  of  an  invasion  planned  on  so 
great  a  scale  was  with  difficulty  apologised 
for  by  the  public  journals  in  the  pay  of  go- 
vernment ;  but  the  Boston  Gazette,  not  having 
a  share  of  government  patronage,  was  enar 
bled  to  speak  out  boldly ;  and  we  transcribe 
an  extract  from  that  journal: — 

**  Every  hour  is  fraught  with  doleful  tidings 
— humanity  groans  from  the  frontiers.  Hamp- 
ton's army  is  reduced  to  about  two  thousand, 
Wilkinson's  cut  up  and  fiunishing ;  crimina- 
tion and  recrimination  are  the  order  of  the 
day.  Democracy  has  rolled  herself  up  in 
weeds,  and  kiid  down  for  its  last  wallowing  in 
the  slough  of  disgrace.    Armstrong  the  cold« 


*  *'  Head  Quarters,  Lachine, 

November  17th,  1818. 

"General  Order.— The  divisions  of  sedentaiv 
militia  called  out  by  the  general  order  of  the  8th 
instant,  are  to  be  disbanded  and  to  return  to  their 
respective  homes,  io  the  folIo|ring  order. 

"  His  excellency  the  governor  in  chief  and  com- 
mander of  the  forces,  in  dispensing,  for  the  pre- 
sent, with  the  further  services  of  the  militia,  feels 
ihe  greatest  satisfaction  in  acknowledging  the 
cheerful  alacrity  with  which  they  have  repaired 
to  their  respective  posts,  and  the  loyalty  and  zeal 
they  have  manifested  at  the  prospect  of  encoun- 
tering the  enemy — although  he  has  been  checked 
in  bis  career  by  the  bravery  and  discipline  of  his 
liijesty*8  troops  in  the  Upper  Province,  and  thus 
frustrated  in  his  avowed  intention  of  landing  on 
this  island,  his  excellency  feels  confident  that  had 
he  been  enabled  to  reach  it,  whatever  might 
have  been  his  force,  he  would  have  met  with  that 
steady  and  determined  resistance  from  the  militia 
of  the  province,  which  would  have  terminated 
his  third  attempt  for  its  invasion,  like  those  which 
oreceded  it,  in  defeat  and  disgrace. 
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blooded  director  of  all  the  military  anarchy, 
is  chopiallen.'' 

The  Boston  Gazette  was  not  the  only  plain 
spoken  journal  in  this  respect  Similar  ridi- 
cok  assailed  goyemihent  from  all  parts  of  the 
north  and  east,  and  announced  that  **  com- 
plete ruinYrom  Champlain  to  £rie,t  marked 
the  retrograde  of  American  arms,  dosing  the 
year  1813  with  a  destructiye  inyasion." 

It  will  be  now  interesting  to  inquire  into 
the  causes  of  the  failure,  and  to  ascertain  how 
&r  it  was  attributable  to  the  gallanuy  of  the 
defenders,  and  in  what  degree  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  disputes  or  imbecility  of  the  American 
generalSi 

It  appears  as  if  an  orerruling  Proyidence  had 

Causes  of  the  ikUure     '>^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^7  means 
or  the  expeditioM.  of  inefficient  leaderp,  the 

expeditions,  lirom  which  the  greatest  results 
Were  expected,  should  be  precisely  those  to 
be  frustrated  and  coyered  with  ignominy  and 
shame.  Hull,  Dearborn,  and  Smyth  haye 
alike  been  found  the  n-ost  energetic  of  leaders 
in  their  proclamations,  but  just  the  reverse  in 
the  hour  of  action,  and  so  it  was  in  the  present 
instance.  The  American  goyemment  com- 
mitted the  fatal  mistake  of  entrusting  the 
command  of  the  most  important  expedition 
eyer  sent  forth  since  the  formation  of  the 
Republic,    to    two    generals    most   heartily 


.  "  The  Montreal  Volunteers,  to  marcli  from  La- 
chine,  at  10  o^clock  to-morrow  morninsr,  to  Hon- 
treal. 

••  The  let  batt  of  Montreal  militia,  at  8  o'clock 
on  Friday  morning. 

"The  2d  bait,  at  10  o'clock,  and  the  8d  batt., 
at  12  o'clock,  on  the  same  day. 

**  The  above  corps  are  to  remain  embodied 
until  the  24th  instant,  on  which  day  a  corps  of  the 
line  will  relieve  them. 

"On  the  20tb  instant,  colonel  McGill  will  al- 
low the  whole  of  the  men  belonging  to  the 
second  class  of  sedentary  militia  to  return  to  their 
respective  homes — ^Upon  proper  certificates  be- 
ing pn>duced  to  the  commissariat  of  Montreal, 
each  captain  or  commanding  officer  of  a  company 
of  sedentak-y  militia  is  to  receive  for  every  private 
man,  returning  home,  at  the  rate  of  Is.  8d.  cur- 
rency and  non-commissioned  officers  in  that  pro- 
portion, for  every  five  leagues  that  they  have  to 
travel — this  allowance  is,  ior  that  period,  in  lieu 
of  pay  and  rations. 

"  Colonel  La  Croix's  division,  now  at  Lower 
Lachine,  is  to  march  from  thence  on  the  20th 
instant,  so  as  to  arrive  on  the  Champ  de  Mars, 

t  In  allusion  to  the  British  descent  on  the  Niagwa 
frontier. 


jealous  of  each  other,  and  j[K>litical  enemiea ; 
the  Secretary  at  War  being  at  the  same  time, 
if  we  are  to  judge  by  his  writing,  an  opponent 
of  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  ezpeditioD. 
The  result  of  this  we  have  seen. 

The  &ilure  is  to  be  asoribed  to  two  causes. 
General  Wilkinson^s  incompetence,  and  Hamp- 
ton's anxiety  to  secure  to  himself  the  honors 
of  the  e^>edition« 

Of  the  first  we  haye  the  most  abundant 
evidence  furnished  at  the  court  naartial  held 
on  General  WiUunson. 

The  testimony  of  Ifr.  Thime  on  that  trial 
proya  these  &ct& 

"1st  That  the  General  began  his  ex- 
pedition without  knowing  whether  be 
carried  with  his  army  of  eight  thousand 
men,  subsistence  sufiSdent  for  fiye  days  or 
for  fifty. 

*'2ndly.  That  his  attention  to  this  im- 
portant subject  was  first  awakened  at  Gren- 
adier Island,  in  consequence  of  the  sup- 
posed effect  of  a  storm  on  the  provision  boat& 

"8rdly.  That,  although  apprised  that  the  loss 
was  g7*eat,  he  adopted  no  measures  to  remedy 
that  disaster.** 

Nor  was  this  all  that  was  preyed.  In 
the  General's  diary  it  is  stated  that,  on 
the  7th  of  November,  having  passed  ail 
the  preceding  night  in  the  open  air,  he  was 

at  Montreal,  by  10  o'clock  in  the  moming  of  that 
day,  for  the  purpose  of  piling  their  aims,  and  re- 
turning in  store  their  accoutrements,  ammuni- 
tion, blankets,  haversacks,  and  canteens. 

**  Liet.  col.  M*Eensie*8  battalion  will  mareh 
from  its  present  quarters  so  as  to  arrive  on  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  at  12  o'clock  the  same  day, — 
and  lieut.  col.  Leprohon's  at  3  o'clock. 

**  Lieut,  col.  Cuthbert's  is  to  arriye  on  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  at  10  o'clock  on  the  2l8t  inst. — 
The  battalion  placed  under  the  command  of  lieut. 
col.  Boucherviile  will  leave  the  ground  it  at  pre- 
sent occupies  on  the  12th,  and  proceed  to  Mon- 
treal on  its  route  to  Three  Rivers. — The  one  con- 
fided to  the  command  of  lieut  col.  Deschambanlt 
will  commence  fal.ing  back  to  Montreal  on  the 
28(1  instaift. — The  remaining  battalions  of  the  se- 
dentary militia  are  to  commence  their  march  Ibr 
theu-  respective  parishes  on  the  28d. 

**  The  quarter-master  general  of  the  forces  will 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  relieving 
captain  Piatt's  troop  of  Volunteer  Cavalry  from 
its  present  duty,  on  or  before  the  24th  instant 
when  it  is  to  return  to  Montreal  for  the  purpose 
ol  being  disarmed  until  further  orders. 

**  By  his  excellency's  command, 

Edward  Batnks^ 
AdjU-generaL** 
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in  consequence  thereof  much  indiapofied.  The 
statements  vrhich  follow  will  show  to  what 
cause  the  Generars  iodispoaition  was  really 
to  be  ascribed. 

"  On  or  about  the  6th  of  Noyember,  1818, 
(the  night  the  American  troops  passed  Og- 
deosborgh   and  Presoott,)  having   received 
orders  to  muffle  the  oars,  and  leave  men 
enough  barely  sufficient  to  man  the  boats,  we 
marched  tl^e  remainder  by  land  below  Og- 
densbui^gh.  When  we  arrived|  as  we  thought, 
near  the  place  where  we  wore  to  meet  the 
boats,  (say  a  mile  below  Ogdenaburgh,)  we 
halted  at  a  small  house  near  the '  river  (D. 
Thorp's) ;  and  while  th4re,  discovered  a  boat 
approaching  the  sborcb   Major  Forsyth  hailed 
the  crew,  and  on  explanation  was  informed  it 
was  (General  Wilkinson's  boat    The  Miyor, 
myself  and  others,  met  the  General  at  the 
water's  edge,  and  asked  if  he  wished  to  come 
onshore.    Indicating  that  he  did»  Forsyth 
and  myself  took  him  by  the  arms  to  assist 
him  out  of  the  boat,  and  up  the  bank.    We 
found  him  most  abominably  intoxicated,  and 
hurried  him  into  the  house ;  during  which 
time,  he  was  muttering  the  most  desperate 
imprecations  against  the  enemy — saying,  that 
if  they  'iid  not  cease  firing,  he  would  blow  to 
dust  the  whole  British  garrison,  and  lay  waste 
their  country.    After  seating  him  on  a  chair 
near  the  fire,  the  ms^or  and  myself  retired  to 
consult  what  was  best  to  be  done,  under  the 
present  situation  of  the  commander-in-chief; 
when  we  concluded  to  detail  and  post  a  guard 
near  the  door  of  the  house,  to  keep  out  both 
citizens  and  soldiers.    I  made  the  detail  and 
posted  the  sentinel,  and  soon  afterward  per- 
ceiving the  General  to  nod,  and  apprehendii|g 
that  he  would  fig^ll  into  the  fire,  I  proposed 
laying  him  on  something  like  a  bedstead  that 
was  in  the  room,  and  having  done  so,  he  was, 
in  a  very  short  time,  in  a  sound  sleep.    The 
time  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  at  which 
we  received  the  General,  was   about    two 
o'clock  in  the  morning    For  some  time  after 
this  occurrence,  he  was  not  very  accessible ; 
it  was  said  that  he  was  in  bad  health." 

The  above  is  a  statement  made  by  Major 
BirdsalL 

**  O  win  Chatfield  deposeth  and  saith,  that,on 
the  night  the  American  army  passed  Prescott, 
this  deponent  went  to  the  house  of  Daniel 
Thorp.     This   deponent  farther  saith,  that 


General  James  Wilkinson  was  there,  and  in  a 
state  of  intoxication ;  and  that  his  deportment, 
and  obscene  and  vulgar  conversation,  but  too 
plainly  manifested  his  being  in  that  situation. 
This  de|)onent  farther  saith,  that  the  General 
sung  several  obscene  and  vulgar  songs ;  and 
farther  saith  not 

(^gned)  OwiK  Chatfibu»« 

Sworn  before  me  at  the  village  of  Ogdens* 
burgh,  this  17th  of  July,  1835. 

John  Scott, 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  &c 

'*  Daniel  Thorp  doposeth  and  saith,  that  he 
lives  about  a  mile  below  the  village  of  Og- 
densburgh,  and  that,  on  the  night  the  Ameri* 
can  army  passed  Prescott,  General  James 
Wilkinson  came  to  the  house  of  deponent  in 
a  state  of  intoxication,  as  deponent  verily  be- 
lieved at  the  time,  and  which  he  still  believes ; 
and  that  soon  after  his  arrival  at  deponent's 
house,  the  General  was  put  to  bed.  This 
deponent  farther  saith,  that  the  General  re- 
mained at  his  house  several  hours,  and  thatr 
during  his  stay  there,  his  behaviour  was  very 
unlike  a  gentleman,  and  his  conversation  very 
vulgar  and  obscene. 

(Signed)  Danibl  Thorp. 

Sworn  before  me,  this  18th  of  July,  1819« 

John  Scott, 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  &a" 

Were  this  proof  not  sufficient,  there  is  that 
of  General  Boyd,  who  deposed  at  the  trial 
^*  that  he  sought  an  interview  with  the  general 
commanding,  for  the  purpose  of  reporting 
the  occurrences  of  the  day»  and  receiving 
such  new  orders  as  they  might  suggest,  and 
found  an  aide-de-camp  at  the  door  instructed 
to  announce  that  the  chief  of  the  army  was 
not  in  a  condition,  to  receive  visits,  give 
orders,  or  even  listen  to  a  reporting  officer, 
just  returned  from  a  field  of  battle." 

The  opinion  the  reader  must  have  formed 
of  the  General's  capability  for  command  afto* 
these  extracts,  will  enable  him  to  arrive  at  a 
very  sufficient  conclusion  as  to  the  main  cause 
of  the  failure.  We  have,  however,  a  farther 
cause — ^the  gallantry  of  the  men  '*who," 
according  to  Ingersol,  "  in  brigs,  schooners, 
gun  boats  and  gallies,  led  by  the  gallant 
Captain  Mulcaster,  gave  our  craft  no  repose 
or  respite  from  attack."  Thui,  too,  although 
Ghauncey  had  boasted  that  he  was  to  destroy 
Sir  James  Yeo's  squadron,  and  eiwire  a  aq/4 
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p(U$affefor  the  flotUla  down  the  river.    So 
much  for  Ghaunccyan  gasconade. 

Ingersol,  in  mentioning  Wilkineon's  diary, 
calls  it  "the  Odyssey  of  a  calamitous  voyage, 
by  a  bedridden  general  and  his  tempest 
tossed  follovrere,  who  were  continually  as- 
sailed by  vigilant  and  skilful  enemies  on  the 
water,  and  from  batteries  along  the  shores, 
at  every  turn." 

The  highest  meed  of  praise  we  can  award 
to  the  Brito-Canadian  defenders  of  their  soil 
and  perhaps  the  most  reliable,  as  it  comes 
from  an  enemy,  is  simply  to  transcribe  a 
passage  from  IngersolL 

"  The  British  and  Canadian  troops  deserve 
great  cred»t  for  the  persevering  and  invincible 
spirit  in  which  they  met  a  formidable  inva- 
sion, fortified  every  pass  on  the  St  Lawrence, 
seized  every  opportunity  of  harassing,  im- 
peding, and  assailing  our  army,  until  at  last 
they,  more  than  storms,  and  casualties,  mare 
than  ffampton's  defection,  forced  it  to  disho- 
nored defeat,  when,  well  led,  there  was  every 
pledge  of  victory."  We  need  add  nothing  to 
such  commendation. 


The  reasons  assigned  by  General  Hampton, 
GenCTBl  Hampton.      in  vindication  of  his  diso- 
bedience, were  want  of  food  for  men ;  forage, 
for  cattle  and  horses,  and  means  of  trans- 
porting more  of  the  former  than  each  soldier 
could  carry  on  his  back.    These  excuses  can 
be  doubly  disproved,  first  by  Hampton's  own 
letter  to  Wilkinson  in  answer  to  one  from 
that  general,  complaining  of  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions.   Hampton,  in  that  letter,  so  &r  from 
setting  forth  any  scarcify  on  his  part,  dis- 
tinctly says,  "I  hope  to  be  able  to  prevent 
your  starving ;"  and  then  continues,  «*  besides 
wwness  and  sickness,  my  troops  have  en- 
dured fatigues  equal  to  a  winter  campaign  in 
the  late  snows  and  bad  weather,  and  are  sadly 
depressed  and  fallen  off."    When  thus  com- 
plaining, it  is  not  likely  that  Hampton  would 
have  omitted  to  add  to  his  complaint  of  "  fa- 
tigued undergone,"  that  of  scarcity  of  provi- 
sions,  had  such  really  existed.     This  point 
established,  we  may  safely  adduce  as  the  se- 
cond means  of  disproof,  the  testimony  given 
given  at  Wilkinson's  trial  by  various  oflQcera. 
First,  General  Bissel  deposed— 

"  That  he  reached  the  Pour  Comers  with 
his  regimen!^  on  the  15th  November,  from 


St  Regis— that  the  marching  was  genenJly 
dry,  the  roads  frozen,  and  part  of  them  sandy 
—that,  for  a  few  miles  through  the  woods, 
the  frost,  in  some  places,  yielded  to  loaded 
waggons— that  he  had  a  number  of  horsea 
with  his  regiment,  but  found  no  difficulty  in 
procuring  supplies  for  them,  his  quartermaster 
purchasing  a  considerable  quantity  of  hay 
and  com,  within  three  miles  of  the  Four  Cor- 
ners." 

Colonel  Thomas,  quartermaster-general  of 
Hampton's  army,  deposeth— "  That  there  wm 
always  on  hand  full  supplies  of  hard  bread, 
flour,  salt  pork,  and  beef;  and  beef  cattle  witb 
the  army ;  and  that  he  was  always  competent 
to  furnish  means  of  transporiation  for  said 
army,  wherever  it  might  be  ordered  to  moTe, 
as  well  after  as  before  General  Wilkinson's 
order  to  General  Hampton  to  join  the  army 
on  the  St  Lawrence.** 

Major  Wadsworth,  issuing  commissary,  de- 
poseth—"That  he  had  constantiy  a  M  sap- 
ply  for  the  troops,  of  hard  bread,  flour,  salt 
pork,  and  beef;  and  after  the  first  of  October, 
constantly  with  the  army,  a  considerable 
number  of  beef  cattie.  About  the  10th  of 
November,  when  the  division  moved  from 
Chateaaguay  (Pour  Comers)  to  Plattsburgb, 
there  was  in  deposit  forty-fire  days'  provision 
of  bread  and  flour,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
salt  meat,  and  at  the  Four  Corners  and  its 
vicmity,  seven  or  eight  hundred  head  of  M 
cattle.** 

Captain  Conkling,  of  the  4th  U.  S.  inian- 
try  deputy  quartermaster,  being  asked  by 
the  court  what  time  it  would  have  taken  to 
remove  the  division,  with  its  provision  and 
baggage,  from  the  Pour  Comers  to  St  Regis, 
on  the  St  Lawrence,' deposeth—"  That  he  did 
not  exactly  know  the  distance  between  the  two 
places,  but  if  twenty-five  miles,  as  reported, 
it  would  have  taken  three  days.'* 

The  real  secret  of  the  failure  was  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  two  commanders  and  the  Secre- 
tary at  war,  Wilkinson's  jealousy  of  Ann- 
strong's  authority  being  as  sensitive,  as  Hamp- 
ton's of  Wilkinson.  As  earlv  as  the  24th  of 
August,  Wilkinson,  according  to  Ingersol, 
wrote  to  Armstrong  requesting  that  he  would 
not  interfere  with  his  arrangements,  or  give 
orders  within  the  district  of  his  command, 
meaning,  of  course,  that  he  wished  Hampton 
to  receive  no  orders  save  through  him. 
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Two  heads  on  the  Sftme  shoulders  mnke  a 
monster,  Happilj  for  Canada,  this  great  ex- 
pedition, nay  the  whole  campaign,  was  a  mon- 
ster with  three  heads,  biting  and  barking  at 
each  other  with  a  madness  which  destfoyed 
them  all,  disgraced  the  country,  and  saved 
Canada.  Discord  was  a  leprosy  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  undertaking,  and  to  this  fully  as 
much  as  to  Canadian  gallantry,  great  as  it 
undoubtedly  was,  is  to  be  ascribed  the  failure 
of  the  long  cherished  schemes  and  hopes  of 
the  war  party. 

The  sad  intelligence  of  the  catastrophe  on 
bnpession    pro-    the  Thames  reached  Gen- 

divirioaV^the  diBk  ^ral  Vincent  aboat  the  9th 
irter  of  the  right.       October,  and  that  active 

officer,  in  order  to  secure  a  central  position,  so 
as  either  to  co-operate  with  the  remains  of 
Proctor^s  army,  or  renew  operations  on  the 
Niagara  frontier,  immediately  moved  his 
troops  from  the  cross  roads  to  Burlington 
heights,  where  Proctor  joined  him  with  the 
small  remnant  of  his  division.  This  movement 
has  been  described  by  American  historians 
thus— - 

**  General  McGlare,  with  the  New  York  mi- 
litia, volunteers,  and  Indians,  succeeded  in 
driving  the  British  army  from  the  vicinity  of 
Fort  George,  and  pursued  them  as  far  as  the 
Twelve  Mile  CredMV 

The  sabsequenrconduct  of  General  Mc- 
Clure  and  his  army  will  satisfy  the  reader  as 
to  the  probability  of  this  statement 


PrevaBt>8  iastrnotionB. 


The  effect  produced  on  Sir  George  Provost 

by  the  tidings  of  Proc- 
ter's discomfiture  was 
an  order  to  Vincent,  to  commence  his  retreat 
without  delay,  and  to  evacuate  all  the  British 
posts  beyond  Kingston.  A  council  of  war, 
held  at  Barlington  heights,  decided,  how6ver, 
upon  an  opposite  course  of  action,  and  it  was 
determined  to  defend  the  western  peninsula 
at  all  hazards.  James's  remarks  on  this  order 
of  Prevost  are  forcible  and  just : — 

"Fata],  indeed,  would  have  been  the  re- 
treat. There  was  still  a  considerable  number 
of  sick,  both  at  Barlington  heights  and  at 
York ;  and,  considering  the  season  of  the  year 
and  the  state  of  the  roads,  the  whole  of  them 
most  have  been  left  to  the  protection  of  the 
eoemy.  Nor,  for  the  same  reason,  oould  the 
erdqpiicei  ordnance  stores^  baggagOi  and  pro- 


visions have  followed  the  army ;  and  yet  the 
garrison  at  Kingston,  upon  which  place  the 
troops  were  directed  to  retire,  had,  at  this 
time,  scarcely  a  week's  provision  in  store. 
This  abandonment,  too,  of  territory  so  soon 
following  up  the  affair  at  the  Moravian  village^ 
what  would  the  Indians  ^av4  thought  of  us  f 
In  short,  it  will  not  bear  reflection." 

A  very  spirited  occurrence  grew  out  of  one 
of  the  effects  produced  by  Proctor*s  discomfit- 
ure. Two  companies  of- the  100th  regiment, 
which  had  been  stationed  at  Obarlotteville,  in 
the  London  district,  had  been  ordered  to  join 
the  main  body  at  Burlington  heights,  and  or« 
ders  had  also  been  issued  to  disembody  the  mi- 
litia. The  officer,  however  to  whom  the  execu- 
tion of  this  duty  had  been  entrusted,  knowing 
that  a  body  of  American  marauders,  with  some 
disaffected  Americo- Canadians,  had  been  com* 
mitting  outrages  on  the  inhabitants,  left  a 
supply  of  arms  and  ammunition  with  some  oi 
the  militia  offiters  and  privates.  Col.  Boat- 
wick,  of  the  Oxford  militia,  determined  to  pot 
down^  the  marauders,  and  having,  accord- 
ingly, ihustered  forty-five  men,  he  marched, 
towards  the  end  of  October,  against,  and  for- 
tunately fell  in  with,  them,  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Erie,  about  nine  miles  from  Dover.  An 
engagement  ensued,  in  which  several  of  the 
gang  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  eighteen 
taken  prisonera  These  eighteen  were  tried 
and  fifteen  convicted  of  high  treason— of  this 
number  eigh#were  executed,  and  seven  trans- 
ported. The  whole  affiiir  was  very  creditable, 
planned  with  considerable  judgment,  and  car- 
ried out  in  a  most  spirited  manner.  The 
President  of  Upper  Canada  was  so  pleased 
with  it  that  he  issued  a  general  order,*  in  com- 
mendation of  the  spirit  and  zeal  displayed. 

*  "  Dittrict  general  order. 
District  head-qoartera, 
Kingston,  36th  November,  1818. 
The  mi^ior-general  commanding,  and  president, 
having  received  from  migor-general  Vincent  a  re- 
port of  the  very  sallanl  and  patriotic  conduct  of 
liedtenant-coloneT  Boetwick,  and  an  associi^on 
of  46  officers  and  men  of  the  militia  of  the  county 
of  Norfolk,  in  captoring  and  destroying  a  band  of 
traitors,  who,  in  violation  of  their  allegiance,  and 
of  every  prinolple  of  honor  and  honesty,  bad 
leagued  themselves  with  the  enemies  of  their 
country,  to  plunder  and  make  prisoners  the 
peaceable  and  well  disposed  inhabitants  of  the 
province,  mdor-general  Be  Rottenborg  requests 
that  colonel  fioatwick,  and  every  individual  of  the 
aflsoomtk)D,  wiU  aooept  his  -best  thanks  for  their 
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This  general  order  we  cannot  but  regard  as  a 
severe  commentary  on  the  policy  ofSir  George 
Proctor,  which  wonid  have  given  up  the  whole 
peninsula  without  striking  a  tingle  blow  in  its 
defence. 

The  inhabitants  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Movements, of  Colonel  ^ort  George  having  re- 
HuRv.  presented  to  Gen.  Vin- 

cent how  exposed  they  were  to  the  predatory 
attacks  of  General  MeClure's  militia,  who  were 
pillaging  their  farm  hou^s  and  destroying 
their  bams,  he  determined  to  check  these  de- 
predations and  injuries.  Colonel  Murray  was 
accordingly  ordered  to  make  a  demonstration 
with  three  hundred  ^pd  seventy-nine  rank  and 
file  of  the  100th  regiment,  about  twenty  vol- 
unteers, and  seventy  Indians  led  by  Colonel 
Elliott,  as  &r  as  the  Forty  Mile  Credc,  beyond 
which  he  was  forbidden  to  proceed.  This 
movement  had  the  e£fect  of  making  General 
McClure,  who  was  posted  at  Twenty  Mile 
Greek,  decamp  with  con&nderable  haste.  Ob- 
aerviiig  the  effects  of  his  demonstratioi^  CoL 
Murray  solicited  and  obtained  permission  to 
extend  his  march,  first  to  the  Twenty,  and  snb- 
iequently  to  the  Twelve  Mile  Creeks.  These 
approaches  on  Murray's  part  so  alarmed  the 
American  Gkneral,  by  this  tioie  driven  back 
to  Fort  Oeorge,  as  to  induce  hun  to  adopt  the 
itrocious  measures  which  led  to  such  Just  and 
pfotnpt  ,and  merited,  though  severe  retaliation. 

General  McClure,  having  heard  of  the  dis- 

Bestmotlcm  of  New-  •8trous  termination  to 
afk«  now  Niagara.  Wilkinson's  expedition, 

and  dreading  a  similar  fiate,  detenniaed  to 
evacuate  Fort  George.  Even  this  stop,  how- 
ever, was  not  considered  by  the  American 
General  as  affording  sufQcient  security;  he 
feared  lest  Fort  Niagara  might  be  endangered 
should  he  leavs  a  shelter  for  the  advancing 
troops,  and  acting  under  this  impulse,  he  wan- 


ital  and  loyalty  In  planniDg,  and  gidkutry  In  dr* 
cylag  into  executioii,  this  most  uisefhl  alid  p%btto 
ripMted  enterprise. 

*'  The  audOF^neral  and  pretAd^tat  hepea^  that 
A>  strikhig  an  inatance  of  the  benefidal  effect  of 
iloatiuiiily  and  etevtlon  in  the  cause  of  their  oottn- 
li7,wiUxioifcilofpMdttCiaKa  doe  effect  on  the 
mfiitia  «f  this  pi^vlnce.  He  eaOs  upcb  them  to 
diMtofve  how  ^ekly  the  energMIe  CMiduet  of 4l( 
iiidlf  idttftls  ta*s  suceeeded  in  freeing  the  inhihi* 
taats  of  an  eitertslte  distrietfirom  a  nwa^^us 
and  well  armed  baadltd,  who  woaM  iscn^iTe 


tonly  destroyed  the  flourishing  village  of  New- 
ark, and  then  ignobly  fled  into  his  own  tern- 
twy. 

The  winter  of  1818  had  set  in  unusually 
early,  and  for  several  days  previous  to  the 
10th  December,  the  cold  had  been  very  se- 
vere, and  deep  snow  covered  the  ground.  It 
was  in  such  weather  that  General  McClure 
resolved  to  execute  his  barbarous  plans.  Half 
an  hour's  notice  this  second  Davoust  gave  to 
the  unfortunate  inhabitants  for  preparation. 
This  brief  space  was  all  that  was  accorded  to 
the  villagers  to  save  their  famiture,  Qt&r 
babes,  and  their  bed-riiden.  This  interval 
passed,  the  merciless  incendiaries  came  round 
and  executed  their  merciless  orders.  James's 
indignation  at  this  a&ir  is  very  great,  wheo 
describing  the  burning  of  Newark : — 

"  Out  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  houses 
of  which  Newark  had  consisted,  all,  save  one, 
were  levdled  to  the  dust  Such  artidesof 
Aimiture  and  other  Tahiables  as  the  incendi- 
aries could  not,  and  the  inhabitants  had  ne- 
glected or  been  unable,  to  carry  away,  shared 
the  general  fate.  Of  Counsellor  IKckson's 
library,  which  had  cost  him  between  five  and 
six  hundred  pounds  storing,  scarcely  a  book 
escaped.  Mr.  Dickson  was  at  this  time  a  pri- 
soner in  the  enemy's  territory,  and  his  wifb 
lay  on  a  sick  bed.  The  ^^dns^-^lMyw  shall 
we  proceed  t — ^took  up  the  poor  lady,  bed  and 
all,  and  placed  her  upon  the  snow  before  her 
own  door;  where,  shivering  with  cold,  die 
beheld  her  house  and  all  that  was  in  it  con* 
sumed  to  ashes!  Upwards  of  four  hundred 
helpless  women  and  children,  without  provi- 
sions, and  in  some  instances  with  scarcely 
clothes  upon  their  backs,  were  thus  compelled, 
after  being  the  mournful  spectetors  of  the  de- 
struction of  their  habiteUons,  to  seek  shelter 
at  a  distance,  and  that  in  such  a  night,  tool 
The  reader's  imagination  must  supply  the 
rest** 


leftihem  ndther  liberty  nor  property.  Here- 
minds  them  that,  if  so  much  An  be  effected  by 
80  amdl  a  number,  what  may  not  he  expected 
from  ^  imaniaMus  exertions  of  the  i^ole  pope- 
latioo,  guided  and  assisted  by  a  spirit  of  saho^ 
nation,  and  aided  by  his  nujesty's  troops,  ag^unat 
an  en^my  who  comes  fbr  no  ether  ptfpoee  than 
to  enstavci  phmder,  and'de*P6y« 

^y  order 

B.  N.  Voorisox, 
UeuieMnt  A.  0.  A.  G.* 
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We  will  reserve  onr  oomments  on  this  pro- 
ceeding until  we  have  accompanied  the  re- 
spective forces  through  the  movements  which 
qaickly  Succeeded  the  destruction  of  NewarL 

With  such  haste  did  McClure  retreat,  that 
the  fortifications  at  Fort  George,  which  had 
been  repaired  since  theT  occupation  by  the 
Americans  in  May  were  left  comparatively 
aninjnred.  He  was  m  too  much  haste  to  de- 
stroy the  magazines,  oV  even  to  remove  his 
tents,  of  which  a  sujficiency  for  fifteen  hun- 
dred men  were  left  staading^— even  the  de- 
struction of  the  new  barracks,  recently  erected 
en  the  Niagara,  was  not  deemed  necessary. 

Had  McClure  not  retreated  with  such  pre- 
cipitancy, the  indignation  of  the  soldiers,  as 
they  beheld  the  smoking  ruinS  of  the  beauti- 
ful and  flourishing  village,  would  have  burst 
like  a  thunder  stroke  upon  the  heads  of  the 
American  General  and  his  troops. 

Colonel  Murray  gives  the  following  account 
of  his  march  and  occupation  of  Fort  George : 

''  I¥om  eolcnel  Murray/  to  major-genial 
VinoenV* 
Fort-George,  Dec.  12, 1818. 

Sir, — ^Ebving  obtained    information  that 
the  enemy  had    determined  on  driving  the 
country  between  Fort  George  and  the  advance 
and  was  carrying  off  the  loyal  part  of  the  in<« 
habitants,  notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of 
the  season,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  make  a  rapid 
and  forced  march  iowards  him  with  the  light 
troops  under  my  command,  which  not  only 
frustrated  his  designs,  but  compelled  him  to 
evacuate  Fort  George,  by  precipitately  cross- 
ing the  riTer,*and  abandoning  the  whole  of 
the  Niagara    frontier.     On  learning  our  ap- 
proach, he  laid  the  town  of  Newark  in  ashes, 
passed  over  his  cannon  and  stores,  but  failed 
in  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  fortifications, 
which  are   evidently  so  moch  strengthened 
whDst  in  his  possessioBf  as  might  have  enabled 
Bsnenl  M'Cliue  (the  oommMidlbg  officer)  to 
lMvemak]taiif«dAr«jgiitar8i^;  bat  such  was 
Ao  apparent  paiilc,  ihki  he  left  the  wMe  of 
his  tents  standing. 

Itrodt  me  iha^fitiigaMe  Gordons  of  this 
handfiil  of  men  have  rendered  an  essential 
serWes  to  tbe  ootmtvy,  by  rsBoaiiig  from  a 
aiere3etiB  enemy,  th^  inhabitants  of  ikti  exten- 
sive and  higihj^  cultivated  tract  of  land,  stored 
with  catite,  gvauiy  ancl  provisioDS,  of  every 


description ;  and  it  must  be  an  exultation  to 
them  to  find  themselves  delivered  from  the 
oppression  of  a  lawless  banditti,  composed  of 
the  disaffected  of  the  country,  organized  under 
the  direct  influence  of  the  Amerioan  govern- 
ment, who  carried  terror  and  dismay  into 
every  family.  ' 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  &c. 

J.  MURRAT, 

Colonel   ' 
To  miyor-general  Vincent,  &c. 


West. 


Sir  George  Prevost,  relieved,  by  the  unex- 
HovementB   in  the    pected  ^termination    of 

Wilkinson's  expedition, 
from  all  further  apprehension  with  ref^ard 
either  to  Montreal  or  Kingston,  now  hastened 
to  take  such  measures  as  would  counterbal- 
ance the  success  which  had  attended  Genera'. 
Harrison's  movements,  and  secure  the  main- 
tenance of  the  commanding  positions  yet  held 
at  Stony  Greek  and  Burlington  Heights. 

Early  in  November  Lieutenant  General 
Drummond  and  Major  Creneral  Riall  had  ar- 
rived from  England ;  the  former  to  relieve  De 
Rottenburg  in  the  military  command  and  pre* 
sidency  in  the  Upper  Province.  Both  these 
officers  arrived  at  General  Vincent's  head 
quarters  at  St  David's,  soon  after  the  re-occu- 
pation of  Fort  George,  and  at  the  crisis  when 
OoL  Murray's  energy  and  decision  had  hee^ 
80  nbly  manifested.  « 

Oolonel  Murray  proposed  to  General  Drum^ 

Atteek  on  Ftat  Kia-  mOndaretaliatoryattadt 
8*'*'  upon  (Aie  opposite  lines ; 

and  the  {Proposal  not  only  met  with  the  cordial 
approbation  of  Gtoetal  Drummond,  btit  his 
hearty  sanction.  Without  waiting,  ther^ 
fore,  for  the  peraussion  of  Sfr  George  Prevost, 
he  instructed  Oolonel  Muray  to  etti¥y  bis 
plans  into  immediate  operation.  This  decision 
was  right,  as  the  delay  neoessaiy  for  waiting 
the  orders  of  the  colnmihder  in  ehief  might 
have  enabled  tiie  enemy  to  fecover  from  h^ 
pahio,  and  the  opportunity  for  striking  a  vigor* 
eutt  lAow  and  ayeDgiag  the  eonflagMi((>n  of 
Newarlc^  mi|;ht  hav6  been  ttins  lost  Ordei^ 
were  HkttMe  ghren  for  prompt  and  vigoront 
mtetaies,  to  becinled  out  by  0^  Muh«^ 
and  General  Riall  Ool  Murray's  de^tch 
givMaelear  aaduneaBi^ggerated  account  of 
the  soriirise  of  Fert  Niagaira :— 
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I)romthedam$  to lieuttnantifeAeral 
DrumnwruL 
Fort  NUgara,  Dec  19,  1618. 
Sib, — In  obedience  to  yoor  honoris  com- 
mands, directing  me  to  attack  Fort  Niagara, 
with  the  ad?ance  of  ihe  army  of  the  right,  I 
resolved  upon  attempting  a  surprise.  The 
embarkation  commenced  on  the  18th,iat  night, 
and  the  whole  of  the  troops  were  landed  three 
miles  flrom  the  fort,  early  on  the  following 
morning,  in  the  following  order  of  attack: — 
Advanced  guard  one  subaltern  and  20  rank 
and  file;  grenadiers  100th  regiment;  royal 
artillery,  with  grenadiers;  five  companies 
100th  regiment,  under  lieutenant-colonel 
Hamilton,  to  assault  the  main  gate,  and  esca* 
lade  the  works  adjacent ;  three  companies  of 
'the  100th  regiment,  under  detain  Martin,  to 
storm  the  eastern  demi-bastion;  captain 
Bailey,  with  the  grenadiers  royal  Soots,  was 
directed  to  attack  the  salient  angle  of  the 
fortification ;  and  the  flank  companies  of  the 
41st  regiment  were  ordered  to  support  the 
principal  attack. — ^Eacb  party  was  provi- 
ded with  scaling  ladders  and  axes.  I  have 
great  satisfaction  in  acquainting  your  honor, 
that  the  fortress  was  carried  by  assault  in  the 
most  resolute  and  gallant  manner,  after  a 
short  but  spirited  resistance. 

The  highly  gratifying  bat  difficult  duty 
remains,  of  endeavoring  to  do  justice  to  the 
bravery,  intrepidity,  and  devotion  of  the 
100th  regiment  to  the  service  of  their  country, 
under  that  gallant  officer  lieutenant-colonel 
Hamilton,  to  whom  I  feel  highly  indebted  for 
his  cordial  assistance.  Captain  Martin,  100th 
regiment,  who  executed  Uie  task  allotted  to 
him  in  the  most  intrepid  manner,  merits  the 
greatest  praise;  I  have  to  express  my 
admiration  of  the  valour  of  the  royals,  grena- 
diers, under  captain  Bailey,  whose  zeal  and 
gallantry  were  very  conspicuoua  The  just 
tribute  of  my  applause  is  equally  due  to  the 
flank  companies  of  the  41st  regiment,  under 
lieutenant  Bullock,  who  advanced  to  the  attack 
with  great  spirit  The  royal  artillery  under 
Ueutenant  Charlton,  deserve  my  particular 
notice.  To  captain  Elliot,  deputy-assistant- 
quarter-master-generalf  who  conducted  one  of 
the  columns  of  attack,  and  superintended  the 
embarkation,  I  feel  highly  obliged.  I 
cannot  pass  over  the  brilliant  services  of  lieu- 
tenant Dawson  and  Captain  Fawcett  100tb| 


in  command  of  the  advance  and 
who  gallantly  executed  the  orders  entrusted 
to  them,  by  entirely  cutting  off  two  of  the 
enemy*s  piquets,  and  surprising  the  sentries 
on  the  glacis  and  at  the  gate,  by  which  means 
the  watchword  was  obtained,  and  the  en- 
trance into  the  fort  greatly  facilitated,  to 
which  may  be  attributed  in  a  great  degree 
our  trifling  loss.  I  beg  leave  to  recommend 
these  meritorious  officers  to  your  honors  pro- 
tection. The  scientific  knowledge  of  lieuten- 
ant Gengruben,  royal  engineers,  in  suggesting 
arrangements  previous  to  the  attack,  and  for 
securing  the  fort  afterwards,  I  tannot  too 
highly  appreciate.  The  unwearied  exertions 
of  acting  quarter-master  Pilkingion,  100th 
regiment,  in  bringing  forward  the  materials 
requisite  for  the  attack,  demand  my  acknow 
ledgements.  Captain  Kirby,  lieutenants  Ball, 
Scroos,  and  Hamilton,  of  the  different  pro- 
vincial corps,  deserve  my  thanks.  My  staff- 
adjutant,  Mr.  Brampton,  will  have  the  honcH' 
of  presenting  this  despatch,  and  the  standard 
of  the  American  garrison ;  to  his  intelligenoe, 
valor,  and  friendly  assistance,  not  only  on 
this  trying  occa^on,  but  on  many  former,  I 
feel  most  grateful  Our  force  consisted  of 
about  600  rank  and  file.  Annexed  is  a  return 
of  our  casualities,  and  the  enemy's  loss  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisonera  The  ord- 
nance and  commissariat  stores  are  so  immense, 
that  it  is  totally  out  of  my  power  to  forward 
to  you  a  correct  statement  for  some  days,  bat 
27  pieces  of  cannon,  of  different  calibres,  are 
on  the  works,  and  upwards  of  8000  stand  of 
arms,  and  many  rifles  in  the  arsenal*  The 
store-houses  are  foil  of  clothing  and  camp 
equipage  of  every  description* 

J.  MUSBAT, 

OoloneL 
His  honor  lieutenant-gea  Dmmmond,  &c 

THi  waiTSBS  roa  nx  timu. 
Went  with  Barnes  to  his  own  room,  and  drev 
up  my  paragraph,  while  he  wrote  part  of  an  artidt 
for  next  day.  Says  that  he  writes  himself  as  li^ 
Ue  as  poflsible,  finding  that  he  is  mneh  more  «e- 
fal  as  a  snperintendent  of  the  writings  of  otiM 
The  great  deficiency  be  finds  among  Us  people  i 
not  a  want  of  cleverness,  but  of  common  seoM- 
There  Is  not  one  of  them  (and  he  incfaides  bin- 
self  in  the  number)  that  can  be  trosted  writing 
often  or  long  on  the  same  snlgect ;  they  are  eore 
to  get  bewildered  on  iL^-Mbar^B  Diary. 

The  tme  meaning  of  the  word  **  l^qoaEty"  ii 
—**  No  one  better  off  than  I  am.* 


THOUGHTS  FOR  APRIL 
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THOUGHTS  FOR  APRIL. 

"  Tfaott  Tiaitest  the  earth,  and  waterett  it" 
Trult  descriptiTd  of  the  month  of  April  is  the 
line  from  the  Royal  Paalmist,  which  we  have 
Uken  for  our  motto.    The  drying  winds  of  April 
hare  swept  over  the  earth,  and  prepared  it  for 
the  soft  fertilizing  spring  showers  which  are  the 
ostttl  hand-maidens   of  April,  and  now  the  first 
promises  of  spring  are  realiied,  and  tne  com- 
monest weed,  is  regarded  with  interest,   and  is 
beaatifiil  to  the  eye,  long  accustomed  to  the 
ionbre  uniformity  of  winter.    The  book  of  nature 
now  opens  her  leaves  to  enquirerS|  who,  in  the 
first  sunny  days  of  spring,  curiously  examine  ihe 
awakening  of  plants  from  their  wlnter*s  sleep,  as 
the  icebound  earth  thaws  into  life.    With  what 
interest  is  the  irst  green  sheath  regarded,  as  it 
eipands  into  the  flower  or  the  fragile  leaf^  so  ten- 
der in  appearance  as  to  afford  as  little  hopes  of 
saeeessfttl  contention  with  the  biting  frost,  as  a 
new-bom  infant.    Tender  as  it  looks,  however, 
that  fragile  leaf  is  a  hardy  child  of  spring,  and, 
like  the  children  of  the  poor,  it  Is  guarded  by 
mu.  who  suffereth,  net  a  sparrow  to  fSfdl  unheeded, 
and  thrives  without  complaint  or  suffering  from 
its  lot    Mary  Howith's  lines  breathe  so  truly  the 
Spring  feeUng  that  we  cannot  resist  transoribing 
4hein: — 
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The  Spring,  she  Is  a  blessed  thing  I 
She  is  the  mother  of  the  flowers; 
She  is  ihe  mate  of  birds  aad  bees 
The  partoer  of  their  revelries. 
Our  star  of  hops  through  wintiy  hours. 

Th«  merry  ohOdren  wiMn  tfa^  see 
fier  e«niiiig,  by  the  buddlog  thoni« 
They  leap  upon  the  cottage  flooi^ 
ney  shoot  beside  the  cottage  dew, 
And  nu  ia  meet  her  afght  Mid  mofB. 

They  are  floonest  with  her  in  the  woods, 
Peepiag,  the  withered  leftvee  anong, 
To  And  4he  earliest^  fragpuat  (hmg, 
TUM  da^tfi  £rem  the  eold  earth  to  spring 
Or  e«tch  ihe  e^esi  wild  birf  s  aepg. 

The  Utile  broeks  ran  en  ia  llghi| 
Asif  ihej  had  achaae  e(  mirth; 
The  sfciee  ere  bine,  ihe  air  is  vara, 
Onr  wtftf  beasts  here  eaaghi  the  dMim 
Ibai  ehede  a  Jbeauty  ever  earth. 

The  aged  man  is  In  the  fleld ; 
The  niaiden  *mong  her  garden  flowers; 
The  sons  of  sorrow  and  distress 
Are  wandering  in  forgetfulness, 
Of  vepta  that  frei^  and  own  thai  bvers. 
T«u  rr.— X 


I 

She  comes  with  more  than  present  good, 
With  joys  to  store  for  futore  years. 
From  which  in  striving  crowds  apart, 
The  low  in  spirit,  bruised  in  heart. 
May  glean  up  hope  with  grateful  tears. 

Up  let  us  to  the  fields  away, 

And  breathe  the  fresh  and  balmy  air ; 

The  bird  is  bulldmg  in  the  trees. 

The  flower  has  opened  to  the  bees. 

And  health,  and  love,  and  peace  are  there. 

A  country  ramble  on  a  fine  spring  morning  Is 
one  of  the  most  delicious  of  earthly  enjoymenti^ 
the  air  just  bradng  enoogh  to  afford  a  pleasant 
stimulus  to  (he  exercise.  The  swelling  of  the 
bads  in  the  hedges,  perchance  the  flowers  in 
some  shady  nook,  the  twittering  and  chirping  of 
the  birds,  the  teams  at  their  busy  work,  all  In- 
spire a  fresh  and  exultant  feeling,  chastened  only 
by  the  memory  of  some  dear  one,  who,  on  a  bed 
of  sickness  is  denied  the  pleasure  we  are  tasting. 
The  first  gush  of  sorrow  quickly  fedes  away, 
liowever,  as  we  remember  thai  the  same  boon- 
teous  hand  who  has  prepared  these  bles&ings  for 
us,  may  even  now  be  preparing  an  enduring  and 
blessed  spring  time  for  our  suffering  friend.  The 
heart  must  be  dead  to  all  pure  enjoyments  to 
whom  a  ramble  on  a  fine  Spring  morning,  is  not 
suggestive  of  similar  reflections. 

The  rise  of  the  sap,  awakened  by  the  genial 
warmth  of  spring  from  its  winter^s  sleep,  the 
perspiration  by  the  leaves,  the  germination  of  the 
little  seed,  are  all  phenomena  to  awake  anxious 
attention  and  admiration,  demonstrating  thehr 
divine  origin,  and  mute  evidences  of  the  wisdom 
and  harmony  which  are  visible  in  the  minutest 
and  most  trivial  of  those  creations  of  God. 

One  of  not  the  least  interesUng  bdications  of 
spring  which  occurs  in  this  month,  is  the  pairing 
of  birds.    The  same  author,  from   whom  we 
quoted  a  strikhig  pssssge  in  March  Thoughts, 
observes  on  this  point, 

**Soon  the  bare  branches  of  the  fbrest  and 
hedge-rows  are  to  be  clad  in  the  green  Jlvery  of  • 
spring,  and  the  whole  feathered  tribes,  as  if  In 
anticipation  of  this  change,  are  making  joyfhl^ 
preparation  for  the  season  of  love^    This  is  the 
period  when  the  feathered  songsters  are  in  full 
note,  and  many  birds  which  are  rilent  or  rarely 
heard  at  other  seasons,  now  enliven  ihe  period  <^ 
the  openhig  year  with  their  cheerful  hivitation  to  • 
thehr  mates.    This  pairing  of  birds,  wliile  it  lasts^ 
has  something  so  much  akin  to  tiie  sodal  and* 
domestic  duties  and  affections  of  the  hnman  rscs^ 
that  it  excites  a  sympathy  such  u  we  cannot 
extend  to  other  animats." 
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One  of  Coirper*s  finest  fables  bears  the  title 
«f  "  Pairing  Time,**  snd  describes  how  on  a  fine 
▼interns  day  some  ineiperienced  young  birds 
resolred  to  anticipate  the  coming  spring  in  oppo- 
iltion  to  the  adrice  of  an  experienced  Ballflnch 

"Whoooald  boast  more  yean  and  wisdom  than  the 
most." 

The  results  are  thus  told : 

**  All  paired,  and  each  pair  built  a  nest, 
Bat  though  the  birds  were  thus  in  baste, 
The  leaves  came  not  on  quite  so  fast, 
And  Destiny,  that  sometimes  bears 
An  aspect  stem  on  man*s  affairs, 
Kot  altogether  smiled  on  theirs. 
The  wind,  of  late  breathed  gently  fortta, 
ITow  shifted  east,  and  east  by  north : 
Bare  tiees  and  shrubs  but  ill,  you  know, 
Gould  shelter  them  from  rain  or  snow, 
Blipping  into  then*  nests,  they  paddled, 

emsclves  were  chilled,  their  eggs  were  addled; 
Boon  erery  father  iird  and  mother 
drew  quarrelsome,  and  pecked  each  other, 
Parted  without  the  least  regret, 
Bzcept  that  they  bad  erer  met. 
And  learned  in  future  to  be  wiser, 
Tban  to  neglect  a  good  adviser." 

Cowper^s  satire,  though  sufficiently  applicable 
to  mankind,  is  by  no  means  so  to  birds,  which  are 
oerer  tempted,  even  by  the  mildest  winter,  to 
build  their  nests  before  the  real  approach  of 
■pring.  The  feathered  tribe  remain  as  indifferent 
to  the  fallacions  promises  of  the  late  days  of 
winter,  as  insects  cradled  in  their  silken  cocoons 
or  chrysalis  cases.  It  is  only  when  the  proper 
season  approaches  that  the  feathered  songster 
seeks  its  mate,  and  even  then  their  instinctive 
oare  in  selecting  a  place  that  will  afford  protection 
from  any  fickleness  in  the  season,  is  most  re- 
.  surkable. 

We  have  said  that  the  book  of  nature,  whether 
in  the  bird,  the  bee,  or  the  bud,  is  most  interest- 
ing and  instructive  to  the  curious  enquirer,  we 
must  not,  however,  forget  that  its  revelations  are 
limited  and  imperfect,  and  not  seldom  liable  to 
misconstniction.    How  many,  alas,  have  there 
been,  and  are  there,  who  have  converted  the  most 
wondrous  evidences  of  Divine  wisdom  and  good- 
ness, into  theories  based  on  scepticism.    Let  us 
Ihen  approach  our  enquiries  with   an  humble 
■pint,  and  a^  we  see  in  the  spring  time  the  pro- 
i^ses  of  the  coming  harvest,  so  let  us  seek  by 
diDfiBut  self-communing  with  our  spirits,  in  the 
^f&ng  time  of  life,  for  evidences  of  that  harvest, 
wboM  reapers  are  to  be  the  aogdB,  and  whose 
hMbandman  BbftU  be  iie  Alndghty, 


BARRIE.— LAKE  SIMCOE 

AifOKQST  the  numerous  Town>;  of  Upper  Cant' 
da,  which  every  day  add  to  their  promineocj  m 
our  Province,  is  that  of  Barrie,  a  view  of  which, 
reduced  from  one  taken  by  Captain  Grobbe,  Un 
of  the  Hon.  East  India's  Company^s  Service,  i 
resident  of  the  place,  we  present  to  ourretden 
m  this  issue. 

The  county  town  of  Suneoe,  (a  county  origiDa]- 
ly  of  great  extent— lately  reduced  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  Townships  of  St.  Vincent  and  CoUiDg- 
wood  to  the  County  of  Grey,  but  even  now  covet- 
ing an  area  of  1,159,400  acres,)  it  wis  to  be  es. 
pected  that  Barrie  would  take  its  stand  amongst 
those,  the  position  of  which,  rendered  tbem  ps- 
culiirly  liable  to  the  advantages  of  increase  of 
population  and  wealth,  which  all  our  Eettlemenli 
are  so  rapidly  acquiring.  But  it  has  done  so  in  do 
ordinary  degree.  The  situation,  so  long  ago  as  ia 
the  administration  of  Governor  Simcoe,  (from 
whom  the  county  is  named)  forced  itself  upon 
the  attention  of  thatindividoal,  and  he  then  fixed 
on  a  point,  about  two,  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the 
present  Town,  as  a  convenient  site  for  a  settle- 
ment ;  to  bear  the  name  Kempenfeldt,  in  honour 
of  the  great  admiral  who  was  lost  when  ttc  Roy- 
al George  sank  in  Portsmouth  Harbour.    It  was, 
however,  found  advisable,  to  place  the  Town  at 
the  head  of  Kempenfeldt  Bay,  and  thus,  leaving 
Kempenfeldt,  which  still  retains  its  original  sar- 
vey  of  streets  and  blocks,  on   which  bat  a  few 
cottages  have  ever  l>een  erected,  the  presem 
Town,  named  after  Commodore  Barrie,  found 
birth.    Beautifully  situated  on  Kempenfeldt  fiaj, 
(one  which  runs  westward  a  distance  of  nine  miles 
from  Lake  Simcoe,)  on  a  rising  ground,  which 
slopes  directiy  to  the  water^s  edge,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  that  many  of  those  who  cone  to  see, 
remain  to  live.     On  the  high  road  from  the  Gt; 
of  Toronto  to  Penetangueshene,  on  Lake  HoroD, 
the  latter,  at  one  time  regarded  by  tiie  Hosw 
Government,  in  days  when  colonies  were  more 
valued  by  them  than  they  now  are,  as  a  valoabie 
Naval  Station,  it  Joined  those  two  places;  wbilit 
before  the  era  of  Railroads,  wldch  has  so  npStj, 
and  with  such  astonishing  effect,  come  npoo  u, 
it  received  a  great  part  of  the  traffic  from  the 
rich  Townships  of  Nottawa^,  GoUingwood,  aad 
St  Tincent,  ather  permanentiy,  or  en  nmU  to 
Bradford,  Holland  Landing,  and  other  places  is 
Tonga  Street,  which  were  the  foremnnenofiii 
pro^erity.     Some  eight  yeatv  since,  in  Gaaads, 
as  regards  the  growth  of  placeoi,  a  period  afafioit 
beyond  the   memory    of   man,    it   nnmbersd 
■  600  Bonle  in  population ;  it  has  gradually  iiicni^ 
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ed,  antil  b;  the  last  Census,  we  find  that  it  nam- 
bered  1007.  This  was  in  1852,  and  since  that 
date,  It  may  be  safely  said  that  it  has  increased 
to  a  very  little  short  of  1500.  This,  it  must  be 
remembered,  is  a  large  and  rery  rapid  increase, 
especially  when  the  area  of  ground  occupied  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  Town,  and  that  actually  open- 
ed, is  taken  into  consideration. 

It  was  about  the  year  1852,  that  the  project, 
which  some  time  previously  had  been  mooted,  of 
establishing  a  line  of  Raihroad,  to  connect  I^akes 
Ontario  and  Huron,  assumed  some  tangible  shape. 
That  communication  with  Lake  Simcoe,  and  the 
traffic  of  its  waters  should  be  obtained  by  the 
Line^  was  self-evident,  and  Barrie  then  commen- 
ced to  assume  a  position  of  importance,  and  to 
be  regarded  as  one  of  our  future  Towns.    Indeed, 
property  wliich  had  previously  risen  gradually, 
nay,  even  to  a  price  which  was  then  regarded  as 
fabulous,  then  arose,  as  those  who  have  passed 
the  last  two  years  in  Canadi  know  well  how  it 
can  rise ;  and  fifth  of  acre  Town  Lots,  which  be- 
fore were  sold  at  £20,   now  realized  more  than 
double,  in  some  cases  treble  that  sum ;  streets 
long  since  laid  out,  were  opened,  corner  lots  se- 
cured, buildings  erected,  and  it  has  continued 
npidly    increasing    in  wealth  and  population.' 
Since  October  1 852,  the  Northern  Line  of  Rail- 
road has  been  thus  far  in  full  operation,  and  its 
terminus  being  on  a  point  of  the  Bay,  immediate- 
ly opposite  Barrie  itself;  and  distant  from  its  cen- 
tre, about  a  mile.      This  has  created  misgivings 
as  to  whether  the  Town  might  not  be  injured  by 
the  distance  of  the  terminus,  but  strong  efforts 
are  now  being  made  by  the  corporation  of  the^ 
Town,  to  bring  the  Line  actually  to   its  centre, 
which,  if  done,  as  is  most  probable,  will  be  of 
great  benefit  and  convenience  to  its  inhabitants, 
and  must  necessarily  tend  to  its  farther  expansion 
and  advaticement 

This  would  obviously  be  very  much  the  case. 
In  eonsequence  of  the  fiict,  now  very  apparent, 
that  during  the  mid-winter,  daily  railroad  com- 
munication, with  its  northern  terminus  at  Col- 
lingwood  harbour,  on  Lake  Huron,  will  be  pre- 
vented by  the  snow.  That  which  proves  the 
barrier  to  locomotion  throiigh  the  medium  of 
iteam,  is  the  greatest  boon  of  Providence  to  the 
back  farmers,  who  then  avail  themselves  of  sleigh- 
ing to  bring  produce  and  other  matters  for  trans- 
port to  Toronto ;  this  being  the  more  so,  as  the 
Buun  roads  from  OriHiaand  Penetangnesheneand 
from  all  the  townships  to  the  north,  east,  west, 
and  north-west,  as  fiur  as  St.  Vincent,  all  centre 
ia  it.  As  a  place  of  residence,  no  utuation  in 
Canada  can  possess  or  offer  greater  advantages. 


One  is  pre-eminent,  namely,  that  of  being 
mtuated  on  the  water*s  edge.  To  the  non-busi- 
ness man,  the  b^iy,  sheltered  from  the  sudden 
and  violent  gusts  of  wind  which  render  its  sister 
of  Toronto  unsafe,  or  at  least  saspi3ious,  and 
abounding  with  inlets,  bays,  and  landings,  affords 
ample  opportunities  of  indulging  in  his  dolee  far 
niente^  or  should  he  prefer  somewhat  more  ani- 
mated recreation,  in  the  piscatory  art  Here  one 
may  float  along,  dreaming  lazily  all  the  day, 
through,  disturbed  by  nothing,  unless  momenta- 
rily aroused  to  thought  by  the  shrill  whistle  of 
the  iron-horse.  Of  its  salubrity,  no  doubt  what- 
ever exists.  During  the  periods  in  1832  and 
1884,  when  cholera  so  remorsely  visited  our  then 
young  settlements,  arresting  their  growth,  Barrie 
stood,  by  the  blessing  of  Providence,  unsqathed, 
and  has  ever  been  free  from  epidemic  of  any 
kind.  Although  but  uxty  miles  north  of  Toronto, 
it  enjoys  in  winter  a  climate  quite  unlike  that 
English  November  weather  which  characterises 
Toronto^a  constant,  steady,  bracing  atmosphere 
is  experienced,  so  little  accompaniei  by  wind, 
that  in  very  cold  days,  (and  in  this  winter  the 
thermometer  has  stood  as  low  as  80®  be- 
low zero,  Fahrenheit),  beyond  the  natural  keen- 
ness of  the  air  itself,  no  unpleasant  sensation  is 
experienced. 

In  a  commercial  and  basUtess-pouit  of  view,  it 
is  as  stated,  rapidly  progressmg — a  fact  most 
amply  verified  by  the  loud  calls  which  have  lately 
been  made,  and  are  now  being  responded  to,  of 
increased  hotel  accommodation.  The  facilities  lor 
the  transport  of  merchandise  from  Toronto,  have 
encouraged  new  stores ;  and  two  printmg  ofBccA 
are  in  full  operation,  each  furnishing  its  weekly 
newspaper  to  the,  teeming  press  of  the  province. 
Connected  with  the  surrounding  townsliips  by 
the  roads  which  run  through  a  large  favmiog 
country ;  and  with  the  ports  on  Lake  Simco^^ 
Orillia,  Beaverton,  Bradford  Landing,  and  others 
— by  a  steamboat,  there  is  a  repeated  influx  of 
travellers,  whilst  great  encouragement  yet  exists 
for  increased  advantage  being  taken  of  the  water 
communication  it  has  the  power  to  enjoy.    Lum- 
ber  is  supplied  from  a  steam  mill  in  the  town, 
kept  in  constant  operation,  whilst  a  monopoly  is- 
prevented  by  the  existence  in  the  neighborhood 
of  others,  worked  by  water-powei^— several,  in 
addidon,  being  in  course  of  erection,  but  a  few 
miles  distance,  i  Two  grist  nulls  are  also  being 
erected  within  a  mile  of  each  other.    A  tannery 
and  distillery  are  now  about  to  be  raised ;  and 
indeed,  every  trade  offers  signal  signs  of  success. 

It  may  perchance  seem  to  some  of  our  readors 
that  we  are  bnt^ising  such  stereotyped  phrsseo* 
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logy  M  mtj  with  jiutiee  be  Applied  to  most  of 
the  null  towns  of  0pptr  Caoeda.  If  there  be 
such  unbeiieTerf  in  the  land,  let  then  enaoonee 
tbemaeWea  in  the  can  of  the  Korthera  Bailroad, 
oa  aome  one  of  the  bahny  morninga  of  that 
apring  which  is  now  banting  so  genially  upon  us, 
and  if  they  be  not  smitten  inunediatdy  with  a 
mania  lor  baflding  lota— store  or  cottage,  boat- 
boose  or  wheat  atora  freight  lehooner,  or  pi 
sore  akiib,  **  write  ns  down"  nustaken. 


THE  CHRONICLBS  OF  DBEKPDAILT. 

Ko.  xxn. 

HTBBsnx  !i  MOAFRirLAtBD  tHB  nooos  ov 
Lawtsb  Dieltob'b  conmBiF,  amd  thm  vf- 
8B0T  THimBoy. 
Hatiho  safely  anired  in  the  andent  capital  of 
Scotland,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  remahi  therefor 
ft  day  or  two,  in  order  to  reemit  my  eneigiea,  be- 
fore resuming  my  profeasional  labours  in  Dreep- 

dally. 

Though  I  had  prerioosly  paid  more  than  one 
▼Isit  to  '*  Auld  BeeUe,**  the  dty  was  always  in- 
rested  with  an  aroma  of  freah  and  fragrant  faiter- 
eat  in  my  eyes.  In  the  old  town,  especially,  a 
Scotchman  cannot  perambulate  a  dngie  street 
without  meeting  with  objects  caleukfeed  to  con- 
iun  up  stirring  SMmorles  of  th6  paat  There  in 
fte  HtHe  chamber  in  Holyrood  Palaoe,  where  Sig- 
aor  Darrid,  the  Italian  moddan,  waa  brutally 
murdered  in  the  presence  of  his  royal  sMress  t 
There  is  the  balcony  in  the  Canongate,  from 
which  the  Marquia  of  Argyle  beheld  hia  rival,  the 
Olustrious  Montrose,  carted  like  a  felon  to  the 
gallows,  and  laughed,  like  a  coward  aa  he  waa,  at 
the  misfortunes  of  one  who  was  nobler  in  adrer- 
slty  than  erer  he  had  been  in  the  brightest  mo- 
nMDt  of  triumph  I  There  is  the  kirk  of  St  Giles 
(Oathedral  no  longer),  where  Janet  Oeddes  tested 
with  her  joint  stool  the  strength  of  the  Prelatic 
parson*s  skull,  who  presnmed  to  read  the  liturgy 
«-or,  aa  Janet  expresMd  it,  ^'the  mass**  in  her 
^Mugl"  There  .  .  .  but  if  I  go  on  at  this 
rate,  I  may  aa  well  write  a  history  of  Edinburgh 
at  once,  and,  consequently,  I  resume  the  sober 
and  regnUur  thread  i^my  narration. 

On  leatfaig  the  Aberdeen  mall  coach,  I  pro- 
ceeded forthwith  to  the  dwelling  of  mine  andent 
friend,  Duncan  Dirlton,  a  **  Writer  to  the  Sig- 
net,** or  attorney  at  law,  as  the  English  would 
hare  designated  him.  For  many  years  Duncan 
h&d  officiated  as  my  *'  doer,**  or  man  of  business, 
ft  id  an  intimacy  of  the  closest  and  warmest  de- 
Bsription  bad  bean   engendered   between   oa. 


During  the  Court  Tacatiooa,  Xr.  Diriton,  who 
could  hook  a  trout  aa  wdl  as  he  could  concoct  a 
brief,  frequently  paid  me  a  risit  for  the  pnrpoes 
of  ei\ioying  a  week*a  angfing.  And  in  like  man- 
ner, whenerer  my  deatiny  led  me  to  Edinburgh, 
I  took  up  my  qoartera  wilh  htm,  as  a  nrntter  of 
course,  in  hia  messuage  on  the  Castle  Hill.  He 
occupied,  I  may  mentkm  in  paaaing,  the  hooee 
buih  by  the  fiunooa  ADan  Bamsay,  who  combined 
the  arts  of  song,  writing,  and  wlg-naking— a 
oombinatioa  of  gifts  wfaieh  (as  may  be  predicated) 
gaTe  him  a  pecuBar  Interest  in  my  eycft. 

Whilst  the  cady— or  portei^-ia  eooToying  my 
baggage  to  **  Bamaay  Lodge,**  I  may  aa  well  giro 
my  readers  an  inkling  of  the  aateeedsnla  of  the 
occupant  thereot 

Duncan  Diriton  spent  the  lifsi  forty-eight  years 
of  his  leaae  of  eiistence,  in  what  mkea  and  hen- 
pecked husbands  term  **tfngle  Measednesi.* 
Commencing  the  straggle  of  Bfo  without  a  phiral- 
ity  of  ahillingsto  jfaigle  fai  his  pockets,  he  aa  little 
dreamed  of  becoming  a  Benedict  aa  he  would  of 
aspiring  to  the  judicial  ermine.  In  hia  ease,  how^ 
erer,  there  waa  a  rerification  of  the  wiae  man% 
saying,  that  the  ''hand  of  the  diligent  maketh 
rich,"  and  H  came  to  pass,  in  process  of  time, 
that  the  name  of  Diriton  came  to  be  regiatered  in 
tiie  books  of  the  Bank  of  ScotUnd,  aa  a  aign  and 
token  that  the  bearer  thereof  had  an  intereat  hi 
the  depodts  of  that  temple  of  mammon. 

When  the  Uwyer  had  readied  this  epodi  In  Ik 
monetary  history,  he  began  to  suspect  that,  upon 
the  whde,  a  bachefor  was  consumedly  auggestiTe 
of  a  bell  without  a  tongue,  or  a  fiddle  doToid  of  a 
bow  I  Hia  aollUry  meals  tasted  Indpid  and 
i00riA,  aa  porridge  lacking  the  condiments  of  salt ; 
acd  when  his  cross  dd  housekeeper,  MartiiaSldri- 
ansqueal,  poured  forth  his  matutind  or  Tsapcr 
allowance  of  tea,  he  could  not  hdp  opining  that 
the  "  scandal  broth,**  (aa  Wdter  Scott  terms  the 
macerated  Chinese  herb)  would  taste  more  re> 
freshing  if  diq[>ensed  by  «  yoonger  joid  lesi 
wrinkled  hand! 

To  abbrcTiate  a  long  sterf  ,  Duncan  made  up 
hia  mind  to  spread  hia  net  in  the  matrimonid 
sea,  and  barter  a  freedom  whidi  had  become  hh 
toleimbly  Irksome,  for  the  Tassaldilp  of  Hymsn. 

HaTing  adopted  thisresdntion,  he  lost  no  tint 
fai  carrying  it  into  eifoet. 

Xr.  Diriton  was  a  natiTe  of  Ike  Boat  !€!• 
ooontry  town  of  DumfrisB,  and  hadover  ^Aeridisd 
a  kfaidly  resMmbranoeof  thesoeneof  fals**grs«i 
and  sated  daya.**  No  atream,  in  hia  eaHmaUais 
more  peUudd  than  the  fently  roHng  Nith,  sad 
fiUriea,  he  deessed,  mightenvy  the  fresh 
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In  these  circnmstances,  it  isnot  strange  that  to 
Uu8  quarter  his  thoughts  tamed  when  he  medi- 
tated nuptiality. 

When  occasionally  attending  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Dumfries,  Duncan  had  partaken  of  the  hospi- 
talities of  the  Lord  Provost  thereof,  Mdcolm  Mc- 
Oee.  This  frnietionary  was  the  ancestor  of  three 
daughters,  comely  enough  to  look  upon,  and  who 
had  all  ripened  into  a  oon]unctionable  age,  the 
youngest  having  bidden  an  OTerlastiug  adieu  to 
her  twenty-fifth  birth-day.  These  damsels  had 
left  an  agreeable  impression  upon  the  lawyer's 
recollection,  and  after  taking  the  matter  ''ad  mi- 
andum"*  (to  use  hii  own  legal  jargon),  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  might  as  well  try  his 
luck  in  this  direction  as  anywhere  else. 

But  here  •  formidable  difficulty  presented  itself 
in  the  outset.  Anxious  as  he  was  for  a  wife,  he  could 
not  afford  the  leisure  necessary  for  a  systematic 
courtship.  He  had  eo  partner,  i^nd  his  business 
wu  of  that  engrossing  description  which  pre- 
cluded the  possibility  of  his  leaving  Sdmburgh 
for  any  protracted  length  of  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  was  wisely  determined 
not  to  make  rash  choice  so  far  as  a  helpmate  was 
concerned.     Being  personally  cognisant  of  the 
ftct,  that  the  provost  was  by  no  means  overbur- 
dened with  lucre,  be  felt  prd|ty  confident  that  a 
well-doing  writer  to  the  signet,  who  had  realised 
a  few  thousand  pounds,  would  be  eagerly  wel- 
comed by  the  McGees  as  a  suitor,  irrespective  of 
personal  recommendations  which  he  might  pos- 
sess.   In  these  circumstances,  he  was  naturally 
apprehensive  that  the  damEel  to  whom  he  might 
throw  the  electing  handkerchief,  would  accept  of 
him  merely  for  his  money,  a  catastrophe  which 
he  dreaded  even  more  than  the  chill  and  discom- 
fort of  celibacy. 

It  was  **  Hobson's  choic(^,**  however,  with  my 
friend,  and  ho  was  resolved  to  make  the  beat  of 
things  as  they  stood. 

Accordingly  he  indited  a  letter  marked  "  pri- 
vate and  confidential,''  to  the  civil  ruler  of  Dum- 
fries, certifying  him  of  his  desire  to  become  the 
son-in-law  of  that  personage,  and  craving  license 
to  viffit  his  domicile  in  the  capacity  of  a  suitor. 
Duncan  declared  that  he  had  not  concentrated 
his  aiTections  upon  any  of  the  young  ladies  in 
particular,  but  doubted  not  that  he  would  have 
small  hesitation  in  making  a  choice.    He  added, 
owing  to  an  unfortunate  circumstance,  he  feared 
he  would  show  to  some  disadvantage  betore  the 
Misses  HcGee.    Some  months  previously  he  had 
caught  a  severe  cold,  which  affected  his  hearing 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  him  deaf  as  a  post. 
This  affection,  his  medical  adrisers  assured  him  « 


was  only  of  a  temporary  nature,  and  would  dis- 
appear under  the  influence  of  proper  treatment, 
but  in  the  meantime  it  rendered  him,  of  neces- 
sity, somewhat  unprepossessing  to  the  gentler 
sex. 

Provost  HcGee  communicated  to  his  plaeen* 
uxor  (Mr.  Paumie  has  the  credit  or  blame  of 
these  lefimed  words),  and  she,  stimulated  by  the 
injunctions  to  secrecy  with  which  the  information 
was  coupled,  indoctrinated  her  daughters  with 
the  same  before  the  senectitude  of  the  world 
had  been  increased  by  twelve  hours.  Thus  it 
came  to  pass  that  when  Dirlton,  availing  himself 
of  the  warm  invitation  of  the  chief  magistrate 
of  Dumfries,  arrived  at  the  dwelling  of  that  po- 
tentate, all  the  members  of  the  family,  parents 
as  well  as  children — were  ripely  aware  of  the 
object  of  his  visit.  If  he  had  entered  the  man- 
sion singing  the  ancient  song — 

**  I  am  abraw  wanter,  seeking  a  wife," 
he  could  not  have  added  to  the  InformaUon  of 
the  inmates  thereof. 

In  consequence  of  his  auricular  infirmity  Mr. 
Duncan  communicated,  for  the  most  part,  in 
dumb  show  with  the  clan  H'Gee.  By  the  whole 
of  them,  from  pater  familioi  downwards,  he  was 
literally  favoured  with — 

"tfods  and  becks,  and  wreathed  smUes," 
and  so  far  as  pantomime  went,  his  reception  could 
not  by  any  possibility  have  been  more  flattering 
or  propitious. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  the  lawy^,  possessed  as 
he  was  of  such  a  limited  furlough,  did  not  suffisr 
the  grass  to  vegetate  under  his  feet.  If  his 
learning  was  dull,  not  so  his  eyes.  Carefully 
did  he  mark  every  motion  and  action  of  the 
fair  trio,  and  none  of  thehr  proceedings  esci^ed 
his  penetrating  ken. 

Ere  two  days  had  elapsed,  Mr.  Dirlton  had  so 
far  made  up  his  mind,  that  his  regards  were 
divided  between  Janet,  the  second  eldest,  and 
Isabella  the  youngest  of  the  sisters.  The  former 
of  these,  if  any  thing,  engrossed  the  largest  per 
centage  of  his  devoirs,  seeing  that  her  features 
were  peculiarly  well  formed,  and  her  complexion 
and  general  contour  of  the  most  faultless,  and 
winning  description.  On  the  other  hand,  Isabella 
though  not  boasUng  of  the  saiQe  physical  per- 
fection which  marked  her  eldes^t  sister,  was  of  a 
gentler  demeanour,  and  there  was  in  her  eyes  a 
kindly  truthfulness  which  penetrated  the  heart 
more  thoroughly  and  potently  than  mere  external 
grace. 

With    a  woman's    infallible    instinct    Miss 
M'Gee,  ere  long,  became  convinced,  that  she  was 
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nol  destined  to  change  her  patcrxM]  tonuune  for 
that  of  Dirlton.  Toeriog  her  head,  therefore,  at 
the  incomprehensible  want  of  taste,  manilested 
hj  the  man  of  law,  she  with  heroic  resignation 
abandoned  the  field  to  the  two  more  Juvenile 
candidates  for  a  plain  gold  ring. 

Sorelj  perplexed  was  my  friend  Duncan,  (as  he 
often  sssared  me,)  tonching  the  choice  which  it 
behoTed  him  to  make.  He  might  have  been 
likened  and  compared  to  the  playactor  Oarrick, 
soUetted  by  Tragedy  and  Comedy — or  to  a 
•ehoo!  boy  whose  fortune  was  limited  to 
three  pence,  Tibrating  between  the  conflicting 
charms  of  a  mutton  pie  and  a  gooseberry  tart! 
80  great  and  compassless  was  his  dnbitation,  that 
he  had  almost  made  up  his  mind  to  put  sn  end  to 
the  dilemma  by  resorting  to  the  homely  oracle 
of  a  shilling  tossed  into  the  air — the  King's  head 
standing  for  Janet,  and  the  royal  arms  adumbra- 
ting Isabella!  The  &tes,  howsTer,  had  so 
predestined  matters,  that  the  necessity  was 
SToided  of  appealing  to  this  somewhat  nnsatisfac- 
tory  ordeall 

One  evening  Mr.  Dirlton  was  sitting  In  Che 
drawing  room,{n  company  with  his  two  charmers, 
who  conjointly  formed  the  most  difficult  problem 
ho  had  erer  been  called  upon  to  solve.  Much 
illent  communing  had  taken  place  through  the 
instrumentality  of  a  slate,  and  the  finger  alpha- 
bet, and  by  common  consent  all  hands  were  enjoy- 
ing a  season  of  repose.  The  sisters  occupied 
themselves  in  fuming  over  the  pages  of  an  illus- 
trated volume,  and  Duncan,  taking  a  package  of 
Ibrensio  documents  from  his  pocket,  solaced  him- 
self with  the  romantic  details  of  an  action  to  de- 
termine the  proprietorship  of  a  contested  mid- 
den. Jerubbaal  Jaup,  was  the  name  of  the  pur- 
suer, and  Simon  Sharn  that  of  the  defendant,  and 
as  the  process  had  been  before  the  '*  Lords  of 
Bession,**  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  without  a 
final  decision,  on  account  of  its  multiform  feudal 
Intricacies,  it  naturally  formed  a  most  savory  and 
q>petizing  bone  for  the  picking  of  a  conveyancer  I 

Afier  a  season  the  ladies  lighted  upon  the  por- 
trait by  Hogarth,  of  the  notorious  John  Wilks, 
with  his  pole  and  cap  of  liberty.  No  one  who  is 
at  all  conversant  with  the  aforesaid  picture  ro- 
quires  to  be  informed,  that  John,  as  there  repre- 
sented, is  far  from  being  a  beauty,  and  in  fact 
might  be  employed  with  pregnant  effect  to  fright- 
en the  squalling  denizens  of  a  nursery  into  good 
behaviour  I 

**  Gracious  me,  Isabella  !"^xclaimed  Mias 
Janet  McGee,  **  did  you  ever  see  such  a  striking 
likeness,  as  this  is  to  our  deaf  admirer,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  table  f  *' 


c< 


^'Hnah,  hnshT  whispered  the  party  addressed. 

How  can  yoo  speak  In  that  manner  of  a  perwn 
in  his  own  presence?  '  I  declare  you  bring  the 
blood  aU  Into  my  face.  What,  if  heafaonid  ear 
you?" 

''Hearme  Indeed!"  rejoined  Janet,  ''thefs 
is  as  much  chance  of  the  old  steeple  bell  hear- 
ing me,  as  deaf  Duncan !  I  suppose  if  he  pops 
the  question,  I  must  needs  say  yes  seeing  that 
such  a  chance  is  not  to  be  met  with  erery  day, 
but  oh,  it  is  a  dull  and  dreary  look  oat,  to  think 
of  spending  ones  life  with  such  a  sta|Hd  cos^ 
panion !  As  for  love,  that  Is  perfectly  out  of  the 
question  I  The  sooner  that  I  am  entitled  to  wear 
a  widow's  cap,  the  better  it  wiU  be !    Heigh  ho !" 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Diriton  dianeed  to  look  «p 
for  the  purpose  of  snuffSng  the  candle,  and  neife 
affectionate  was  the  gUnce  which  the  double 
faced  Miss  Janet  bestowed  upon  him  I  Venus  her- 
self could  not  have  assumed  a  more  Captivating  ex- 
pression of  countenance !  It  was  enough  to  turn 
the  heads  and  beguile  the  hearts  of  half  the  Scot- 
tish bar! 

Duncan  having  resumed  his  exploration  of  the 
profundities  of  the  litigated  "  middenstead,"  the 
sisters  recommenced  their  communing. 

**  I  am  perfectly -flshamed  to  hear  you  go  on  at 
such  a  rate  I"  observed  Isabella,  in  a  tone  audible, 
it  is  true,thoogh  not  nearly  so  loud  as  that  emptoj' 
ed  by  her  sister.  *'  If  I  felt  as  you  do  towards  oar 
visitor,  I  would  as  soon  think  of  marrying  difl 
Cockjet  Fraser,  or  drunken  Thomas  Trot,  the 
club-footed  dancing  master,  as  him  I  It  is  very 
likely  that  he  thinks  more  of  jou  than  he  does 
of  me.  In  fact,  I  half  suspect  thst  such  is  the 
case.  But  oh,  it  makes  roe  sorry  and  nek  at 
heart,  to  reflect  that  a  worthy  and  excellent  man, 
Is  about  to  throw  himself  away  upon  one  who 
does  not  care  a  boddle  for  him !  Janet  (coDtinn- 
ed  the  exci.ed  maiden,  with  flushed  cheek  and 
tear  charged  eye)  Mr.  Dirlton,  though  he  may 
never  know  it,  is  dearer  to  me  than  I  can  tell! 
I  Hked  him  the  first  moment  I  saw  him,  and  there 
IB  music  to  my  ear  in  the  very  sound  of  his  fool 
when  he  Is  coming  up  the  stairs!  Dull  as  bis 
deafness  might  make  him  to  others,he  would  never 
be  dull  to  me,  and  it  would  be  the  leading,  and 
untiring  pleasure  ot  my  life  to  lighten  his  yetn^ 
and  add  to  his  happiness  I  They  say  he  is  rich, 
and  high  up  in  his  profession,  but  if  he  was  as 
poor  as  Job  was,  and  only  a  lawyer's  clerk,  I 
could  not  love  him  one  jot  the  less !  Yes!  yoa 
may  laugh  Janet,  but  I  speak  simply  the  even 
down  truth,  and  Heaven  knows  I  have  no  motives 
for  telling  a  falsehood!"     Here  the  gentle 
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beHa  wiped  a  tear  from  her  cheek,  and  commen- 
oad  sioging  the  beaatiful  little  aong  of  Buroa. 

"  Ky  be«^  is  sair-I  dauma  tell- 

Uy  heart  is  sair  for  somebody  s 
I  would  wak'  a  winter  night. 

For  the  sakte  of  somebody. 

Ochon,  for  somebody  I 

Och  hey,  fbr  somebody  I 
I  oould  range  the  waiid  aroundp 

For  the  sake  of  somebody. 

**Te  powers  that  smile  onyirtnoiia  lofe^ 
O,  sweetly  smile  on  some  body  t 
Fi:se  ilka  danger  keep  him  flree. 
And  send  me  safe  my  eomebodye 
Ochon,  fbr  somebody  I 
Och  hey,  for  scmiebody  1 
I  wad  do— what  wad  I  not  f 
For  the  sake  of  somebody." 

At  the  conolusion  of  the  oratory  stare,  Janet 
greeted  the  minatrel  with  a  sarcastic  titter,  ajid 
remarked  with  no  small  seasoning  of  bitterness : 
Heigh  ho !  I  am  snre  it  would  hardly  kill  me  with 
lorrow,  if  I  beheld  *  somebody  carrying  you  off 
OQ  his  back  to  Edinburgh,  this  blessed  day  I  My 
lieniBon  would  accompany  both  of  you,  provided 
^somebody  *  gare  me  the  keeping  of  his  purse  I 
Indeed  if  it  were  not  for  fear  of  the  dust  wjiich 
my  refusal  of  the  old  sober  sides,  would  be  certaui 
to  kick  up,  I  would  almost  be  inclined  to  say '  do* 
when,  he  pops  the  question!^  That  word,  how* 
e?er,  I  most  not,  dare  not  speak  I  Our  honoured 
parents  would  make  the  house  too  hot  to  hold 
me,  if  I  suffered  *  somebody '  to  slip  through  my 
Angers  1** 

Here  the  scornful  beauty  seated  herself  at  the 
•pmet — there  were  no  pianos  in  those  primitive 
thnes — and  opening  the  instrument,  ran  her 
Angers  in  a  preluding  manner  over  the  keys. 
*'  As  you  have  favored  me  with  a  song,  Bella,** 
she  said,  '*  I  can  do  no  less  than  return  the  com- 
pliment 1  It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  my  admirer 
cumot  enjoy  my  warbling  I"  Having  thus  dfr- 
Uvered  herself.  Miss  Janet  casta  look  of  the  most 
melting  and  winning  nature,  upon  Mr.  Dirlton, 
who  by  this  time  had  finished  the  mastication  of 
his  savoury  leg  il  morsel,  and  proceeded  to  give 
voice  to  the  following  lyric : 

"What  ean  a  young  lanie,  what  shall  a  young  faissie, 
What  can  a  young  lassie  do  wi'  an  anld  man  ? 
Bad  luck  to  the  pennie  that  tempted  my  minnie. 
To  sell  her  poor  JTenny  for  siller  and  Ian'  1 

"He's  always  oomploenin  Arae  momin'  to  e'enin'. 
He  hosts  and  he  hirples  the  weary  day  lang ; 
He*s  doigh  and  he's  dozin,  his  bluid  it  is  frosen, 
O,  drcarie's  the  night  wi'  a  craay  auld  man ! 

"  He  hums  and  he  hankers,  he  flrets  and  he  cankers, 
I  never  can  please  him,  do  a'  that  I  can ; 
He's  peevish  and  Jealous  of  a'  the  young  fellows^ 
O,  fbol  on  the  day  I  mot  wi'  an  auld  man.** 


Here  the  jeering  vocalist  intermitted  her  laj 
for  a  short  season  to  make  an'interludal  observar 
Uon. 

*'  Dear  me,**  she  said,  *'  I  am  strongly  tempted 

to  write  my  sentiments  upon  the  slate,  in  a  round 

text  hand,  for  the  information  of  Daddy  Dull  I 

But  I  am  sorbly  in  want  of  fashionable  plenishings 

and  my  newest  gown  is  a  century  behind  the 

present  fashion,  so  he  must  remain  in  blissfiil 

ignorance  I  Let  me  take  comfort  and  consolatioft 

from  the  last  verse  of  the  song,  which  seems  as 

if  it  had  been  composed  to  meet  the  peeuliar 

atcwnttanees  of  my  eaae,  as  the  minister  would 

express  it  :** 

"  My  anld  antie  Katie  upon  me  takes  pity, 
I'll  do  my  endeavour  to  follow  her  plan; 
111  cross  hin^  and  wrack  him,  until  I  heart-break  hin^ 
And  then  his  auld  brass  will  buy  me  a  new  pan  I* 

Had  a  stranger  entered  the  apartment  at  the 
moment  when  the  syren  concluded  her  canticle, 
he  would  have  predicated,  without  the  ghost  of  a 
dubitatlon,  that  her  whole  heart  and  soul  were 
bound  up  in,  and  concentrated  upon,  the  elderly 
gentleman,  who  by  this  time  had  taken  bis  station 
at  the  spinet  I  She  gaxed  at  him  with  all  the  ab» 
sorbing  yet  shrinking  devotion  of  a  vestal*s  first 
love,  and  nothing  could  exceed  the  tenderness  of 
her  features,  as  she  gave  utterance  to  the  con* 
eluding  words — 

'* Then  his  anld  brass  will  buy  me  anew  pan  1" 
*«  Will  it,  by  Jupiter  r  roared  out  the  man  of 
parchment  and  red  tape — **  two  are  required  for 
the  making  of  such  a  bargain,  and  may  I  never 
obtain  a  verdict  or  a  decree  in  absence  again,  if 
I  give  you  the  chance  of  speculating  with  my 
auld  brass,  as  you  are  pleased  to  express  it  I  Nona 
are  so  deaf  as  those  who  won^t  hear,  and  your 
pan  may  lack  a  bottom  till  doomsday,  or  the  fiisi 
of  the  Grecian  ealenda^  if  yon  depend  upon  ma 
furnishing  a  substitute  therefor  I** 

Miss  Janet  McQee  at  once  perceived  how  the 
land  lay,  and  that  her  prospects  of  acquiring  tha 
smname  of  Dirlton  were  about  as  unsubstantial 
as  was  her  ability  to  liquidate  the  national  debt! 
She  did  not  faint,  most  probably  because  she 
chanced  to  be  vestmented  f  ith  her  best  gown, 
but  emitting  a  shriek  of  commingled  rage  and 
chagrin,  rushed  from  the  room  as  if  it  harbored 
the  plague ! 

Isabella,  confounded  and  abashed  by  this  cat- 
astrophe, was  about  following  in  the  wake  of  her 
sister,  when  Duncan  Dirlton  implored  her  to  favor 
him  with  an  audience.  He  represented  to  her 
the  circumstances  In  which  he  was  placed,  and 
the  reasons  which  had  induced  him  to  enact  the 
part  which  he  had  done.    Most  emphatically  ha 
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cnred  her  pardon  for  hsTing  timnkted  deafnesB 
(ftn  iafirmity  whieh  oeTer  had  been  h]i  lotX 
pleading  that  witboat  sach  a  stratagem  it  would 
have  been  impoflflible  for  Mm  to  hare  diacorered 
the  real  sUte  of  her  affecdona.  "  Oh,  dearest 
laabeUal"  he  pleaded  ia  cooclnaion,  '*  if  yon  will 
oqIj  consent  to  wed  womebody^  yon  will  make 
him  the  happiest  of  men,  and  his  whole  life  will 
be  devoted  to  the  gratefol  task  of  ministering  to 
jonr  comfort  and  gratificadont* 

If 7  readers  must  be  singularlj  obtase,  if  they 
require  to  be  indoctrinated  touching  the  result  of 
this  declaration.  Ere  two  hours  had  ekpsed, 
Ifrt.  McGee  was  regarding  the  elated  wooer  with 
that  knowing  and  peculiarly  complacent  look,  be- 
stowed upon  an  approved  non  in-law  elect  As 
for  the  ProToat,  he  protested  thaC  he  waa  ready 
and  willing  to  die  and  be  buried  with  all  conre- 
nient  despatch,  seeing  that  the  cup  of  his  mun- 
dane felicity  was  running  over  like  a  surcharged 
toddy  tumbler  t  Previous  to  his  sepulture,  how- 
ever, the  civic  magnate  insisted  upon  brewing  a 
gigantic  Ubaiion  of  cold  punch,  and  as  he  was  the 
leading  consumer  of  his  own  manufacture,  he  be- 
came nearly  qualified  for  funereal  honors  I  If 
not  precisely  dead,  he  was,  before  midnight,  dead 
drunk! 

The  nuptials  of  the  happy  pair  were  celebrated 
with  all  convenient  despatch,  and  my  friend  often 
assured  me  that  the  longer  he  lived,  the  greater 
cause  he  had  to  thank  his  stars  that  so  affection- 
ate and  gentle  a  wife  as  Isabella  McGee  had  fallen 
iohisloti 

Having  reached  Ramsay  Lodge,  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  find  Mr.  Dirlton  at  home,  and  as 
I  fully  anticipated,  was  invited  to  take  up  my 
abode  with  him  daring  my  residence  in  the  North 
British  metropolis.  In  thUiavitatio&he  was  cor- 
dially seconded  by  his  spouse,  who,  as  became  a 
well-oondi'ioned  matron,    always   delighted    in 

showing  favor  to  the  acquaintances  of  her  liege 
k»rd. 

Being  fatigued  with  travelling,  I,  after  partak- 
ing of  a  frugal  symposium  of  Prestonpans  oysters 
and  Edinburgh  ale,  gladly  retired  to  rest  When 
Bghting  me  to  my  dormitory,  Mr.  Duncan  assured 
ne  that  I  had  visited  him  at  a  most  propitious 
season.  ''There  is,*"  said  he,  " a  recess  hi  the 
Court  at  present,  and  so  I  shall  have  the  more 
leisure  to  show  you  the  lions  of  Auld  Reekie  P' 

Experience  is  a  pocket-compass  that  lew  think 
of  consuUing  until  they  have  lost  their  iray. 

Grey  hairs,  like  honest  friends,  are  plucked  out, 
and  cast  aside,  for  telling  unpleasant  truths. 

Revenge  is  ever  the  pleasure  of  a  paltry  spiriti 
a  weak  and  alject  mind. 
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'  Te  gentlemen  of  Engtand, 
Who  live  at  home  at  eaae. 

Ah  1  little  do  you  think  upon 
The  dangers  of  the  Mas." 


The  sea,  the  ocean  waste,  the  trackless  way, 
In  holy  record  called,  the  great^  grtat  deep^ 
Hath  fed  me  with  a  strong  desire  to  visit 
Lands,  where  birds  and  beasts,  and  fruits  sad 

flowers 
Unseen  before,  might  feaat  enquiring  eyes, 
Enlarge  my  view  of  God*s  economy. 
This  first  instilled  in  me  A  reverence 
For  that  Great  Being,  whose  paths  are  on  the 
Great  waters^  and  whose  footsteps  are  not  knoi 
Who  first  decreed  the  bounds  they  shall  not  ] 
Who  breathes  but  o*er  the  ocean's  'whdmlif 

itrife. 

And  gentle  ripples  fall  insensibly  to  calms, 
And  glassy  smoothness  wide  as  vision's  ken, 
la  seen  with  graduating  swells,  on  which 
The  Nautilus,  the  Gull,  and  Gannet  tide. 
The  stormy  Petrel,  with  its  breast  of  down, 
Who  tops  each  mountain  wave,  who  revels  most 
In  elemental  war,  alone  if  speech  were  given 
Could  tell  the  fate  of  thousands  who  have  sunk 
To  sleep  'tween  sea- weeds,  where  the  corals  grow. 
The  agony  of  dread  desp  lir  that's  felt. 
By  noble  souls  that  sail  in  leaky  craft, 
Or  when  by  gale  terrific  struck ;  when  spar* 
And  bulwarks  in  the  yeast  of  water's  surge 
O'er  laboring  ships,  and  someUmes  rest 
A  moment  on  their  crasy  decks,  to  crush 
The  few  who  deemed  a  respite  had  been  given— 
Who  thought  they  saw  a  star  of  hope  from  heaTcn. 
With  garments  drenched — with  long  and  dripping 

hair — 
With  death  springs  nerved — a  sailor  boy  forlon 
Has   gained  some  slippery  shelve,  to  breathe 

awhile, 
Ere  stem  exhaustion's  felt,  to  witness  there,  and 

then 
His  much  loved  vessel  peacemeal  break  away— 
His  shipmates  struggling  wildly  ere  they  sink, 
Through  blocks  and  stay-sails,  shrouds  and  run- 
ning gear, 
To  hear  hoarse  whistling  for  their  requiem  sung— 
**  Thy  mil  he  done  /*'  oh,  God,  he  scarce  could 

say. 
No  time  for  far-fetched  prayers,  with  face  ip- 

turn'd, 
He  looked  the  words,  in  childhood  taught^ 
**  Let  not  the  footer  flood*  o'er/low  fR«, 
^*  The  deep^  the  nughty  de^  me  twaUcm  t^x" 
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T  his  once  been  mine  to  mffer  all  fueh  pang^ 
To  hear  the  ^lant  reaseVt  bottom  grind 
On  ffunken  rocks,  mid'stkch  a  ttmitt,  that  all 
I>eKription  (aila — when  minnte  goxu  and  mast- 

'     head 
Lights  were  heard  and  seen  from  nearest  land. 
No  boat,  however  manned,  that  sea  ooold  brare, 
—One,  there  was,  who  nightly  rigils  kept, 
Lored  mireservedlj^-llTed  near  the  shore— 
A  praying  mother,  who  still  loved  me  more. 
Extreme  of  peril  ousts  all  craven  fear 
In  battlers  midst,  as  in  the  storms  of  night; 
The  heart's  best  incense  are  the  briny  pearls 
That  fall  from  manly  face,  when  firfitmadeknowA 
A  ship's  distress  in  stormy  seas — the  fearful  odds 
That  mariners  contend  with — afresh  the 
fffmpathetic  flood  Is  seen  to  fall  fr6m 
Oheeks  of  weather-beaten  tars,  how  well 
fio  6*er  they  strive  to  man  themselves  against  it 
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THE  WAR  IN  THE  EAST. 

h  the  December  number  of  thit  nAgazine,  a 
brief  outline  was  given  of  the  causes  which 
were  likely  to  lead  to  what  sangtnne  specula- 
tars  and  the  Peace  Society  consideired  an  im- 
possibility, an  event  belonging  to  the  past, 
tn  European  war.  Such  a  calamity  was  con- 
iidered  aa  pertaining  to  a  phase  of  society 
which  we  had  outgrown  and  which  was  to  be 
eonfined  in  future  to  the  semi-barbarous  East, 
as  an  able  article  in  the  Nbr^  BritUh  Be- 
new  hxB  it: — 

Many  circumstances  combined  to  rock  us 
hi  the  cradle  of  this  comfortable  beliefi  Habit 
had  become  a  second  nature :  we  had  got  so 
lecnstomed  to  the  arm-chair  of  prosperity  and 
peace  that  the  mind  absolutely  refused  to  con- 
template the  possibility  of  a  state  of  things 
which  should  ever  shake  us  out  of  it  An 
earthquake,  like  that  of  Lisbon,  htylng  London 
and  Manchester  in  ruins,  would  scarcely  have 
seemed  to  us  more  unnatural  or  unlikely.  A 
generation  and  more  had  gone  by  since  any* 
tiling  like  a  serious  war  had  desolated  the  Con- 
tinent Nearly  every  one  engaged  in  the  last 
great  contest  had  passed  ttom  Ihe  stage :  the 
few  who  remained  had  become  to  be  regarded 
rather  as  relics  and  monuments  of  a  former 
world,  than  as  agents  and  associates  in  this ; 
the  men  who  conduct  the  afiGurs  of  Europe 
and  govern  statesy  and  fhone  and  oonstitate 


the  ibellngs,  dispositions,  and  modes  of  thought 
of  nations  now,  were  trained  and  educated 
under  the  shadow  of  a  great  convulsion  and  a 
long  calamity,  and  received  their  early  betti 
while  the  impression  of  a  series  of  suffermgs 
and  sins,  neariy  unparalleled  in  history,  wai 
yet  deep  and  vivid  in  their  parentis  mtnd& 
Then,  they  have  seen  several  abortive  attempts 
on  the  part  of  the  ambitious  and  the  bad  to 
get  up  wars,  crushed  at  once  by  the  general 
combhiation  of  all  the  European  powers,  aa 
crimes  and  follies  too  monstrous  to  be  permit* 
ted  for  a  moment  They  have  seen  eveiy  one 
rush  instinctively,  witji  a  sseal  strangely  com^ 
potmded  of  humanity  and  selfish  alarm,  to 
tread  out  the  first  sparks  of  flame  which 
threatened  to  grow  into  a  conflagration.  They 
have  seen  imbroglio  after  imbroglio,  in  which 
war  seemed  absolutely  inevitable,  solved  by 
diplomacy  instead ;  revolution  after  revolution 
pregnant  with  the  seeds  of  universal  conflicti 
termhuated  either  entirely  without  fighting, 
or  with  only  a  temporary  and  partial  campaign, 
danger  after  danger,  from  which  escape  seem* 
ed  impossible  without  a  miracle,  hanging  over 
us  for  months,  and  yet  leading  to  no  cata»- 
trophe  at  last ; — ^till  an  almost  universal  feeling 
has  grown  up  that  tame  peaceful  way  will  bo 
found  out  of  every  quarrel,  etme  peaceful  soht* 
tion  of  every  dilemma.  However  dafk  the 
sky,  however  menacing  the  attitude,  however 
complicated  the  difficulty,  we  have  felt  almost 
boundless  confidence  in  skill  and  good  fortune 
combined  leading  to  a  satisfactory  Issue. 

Now,  however,  this  sense  of  ^security  has 
been  rudely  disturbed.  In  spite  of  the  most 
aealousand  protracted  efibrtson  the  part  of 
the  greatest  powers  in  Europe  to  prevent  it| 
a  regular  war  Aos  broken  out  between  two 
sovereigns,  whose  territorial  possessions  are 
the  most  extensive  in  the  world;  and  even 
while  we  write,  the  deoision  4iangs  upon  a 
thread,  whether  the  other  states  will  be  abk 
to  appease  the  quarrel,  or  will  themselves  be 
drawn  into  the  vortex, — whether  this  flamOi 
like  SO  many  others,  will  be  trampled  out  in 
time,  or  will  spread  into  a  conflagration,  in 
which  dynasties  and  thrones  and  landmarka 
will  be  burned  up  like  the  dry  grass  of  the 
prairie.  So  great  a  catastrophe,  we  may  be 
well  assured,  has  not  come  upon  us  without 
mighty  guilt  in  some  quarters,  and  grievous 
neglect  or  compromise  of  duty  in  many  otheHk 
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Let  U8  endeavor  to  apportion  the  responsi- 
bility, as  far  as  our  information — necessarily 
ipiper.ect, — and  our  judgment — ^necessarily 
fidlible— will  afford  us  light 

Russia  is  of  course  the  great  criminal,  the 
prime  mover  in  this  iniquitous  affair.  Not- 
withstanding the  special  pleading  and  partial 
representations  of  the  author  of  "  Russia  in 
the  Right/*  among  those  who  have  watched 
her  proceedings  from  the  commencement  of 
the  year,  there  can  be  scarcely  two  opinions 
as  to  the  indecency  and  immorality  of  her 
oonduct,  even  if  we  regard  only  the  trans- 
actions in  this  immediate  quarrel  But  we 
entirely  refuse  thus  to  confine  our  observa- 
tion. The  text  cannot  be  fairly  understood 
without  the  context  We  must  read  her 
actions  by  the  light  which  past  history  throws 
over  them.  We  must  interpret  her  conduct 
in  1863  by  her  conduct  during  the  last  one 
hundred  and  fifly  years.  This  last  aggression 
upon  Turkey  is  only  the  most  recent  step  in 
a  long  march — the  closing  act  in  a  long  dnima 
of  conquest  and  encroachment  When  Peter 
the  Great  ascended  the  .throne  in  1689,  he 
found  himself  the  ruler  of  a  vast  territory  and 
a  scattered  population— a  territory  cut  off 
firom  Western  Europe  and  hemmed  in  by 
nations  far  more  powerful  and  civilised  than 
his  own— a  population  sparse,  heterogeneous, 
and  nearly  barbarous.  His  only  outlets  were 
to  the  frozen  ocean  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  His 
only  ports  were  Archangel  and  Astrakan. 
Sweden  cut  him  off  from  the  Baltic.  Turkey 
cut  him  off  from  the  Black  Sea.  Poland  cut 
him  off  from  all  contact  with  European  civiliza- 
tion. His  whole  soul  was  possessed  with  an 
insatiable,  but  not  an  unnatural  nor  an  ignoble 
ambition.  He  proposed  to  himself  to  make 
Russia  a  great  empire  instead  of  a  pathless 
and  immeasurable  desert.  He  aspired  to  rise 
from  the  position  of  the  ruler  of  an  Asiatic 
horde  to  that  of  a  European  potentate.  For 
this  purpose  it  was  necessary  that  he  should 
obtain  access  to  the  Baltic,  the  Euxine,  and 
the  Mediterranean.  For  this  purpose  he 
planned  and  developed  that  policy  of  territorial 
aggrandisement  which  his  successors  have 
ever  since  so  pertinaciously  and  unswervingly 
pursued— sometimes  by  open  war,  but  oftener 
by  diplomacy  and  intrigue.  OonsUntly  baffled, 
frequently  defeated,  but  niever  disheartened 
or  turned  aside,  Russia  haa  ever  since  that 


period  pressed  forward  towards  her  end,  with 
a  steadiness  of  .decision  and  a  coniinuity  of 
success  which  have  impressed  beholders  with 
the  idea  of  an,  inevitable  and  appointed  destiny. 
By  the  treaty  of  Neustadt  in  1721,  she  <^ 
tained  access  to  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  an 
outlet  for  St  Petersburg.  How  she  absorbed 
Poland  at  four  successful  mouthfuls — in  177S, 
1798, 1796,  and  1816— we  all  know.  In  1809, 
she  took  Finland  from  Swden  to  obtain  the 
command  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia ;  and  at  the 
general  settlement  in  1816,  risked  the  peace 
of  Europe  ra  her  than  surrender  it,  and  caused 
the  scandalous  arrangement  by  which  Norway 
was  torn  from  Denmark  and  given  to  Swedea 
as  an  equivalent  By  the  war  which  tenni- 
nated  in  the  treaty  of  Rinardji,  in  1775,  she 
gained  a  footing  on  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea; 
in  1788  she  annexed  the  Crimea  and  the  Sea 
of  Azof;  in  1792,  by  the  treaty  of  Jassy,  she 
obtained  from  Turkey  another  slice  of  territory, 
with  Odessa  as  a  port ;  the  treaty  of  Bochareit 
in  ^812,  left  her  in  possession  of  Bessarabia; 
and  that  of  Adrianople  in  1829,  gave  her  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube,  and  additional  terrb 
tory,  and  important  fortresses  on  the  Asiatii 
shore  of  the  Black  Sea.  But  this  was  not 
all.  She  held  possession  for  some  time  of 
the  Moldo-Wallachiaii  provinces,  established 
her  own  system  of  rule  therein,  and  when  the 
objections  of  Europe  and  her  own  prudenea 
induced  her  to  evacuate  them,  she  stipulated 
that  the  institutions  and  form  of  govemmeai 
she  had  set  on  fo^t  should  not  be  disturbed; 
that  Turkish  troops  should  not  be  allowed  to 
occupy  them ;  and  that  she  should  have  tha 
right  (which  she  at  once  exercised)  of  ^tab- 
lishing  a  quarantine  on  the  Danube,  thus 
virtually  detaching  them  from  Turkey,  to 
whom  they  now  owe  only  a  sort  of  feudal 
homage. 

One  step  only  remained.  Russia  had  oh. 
tained  nearly  all  she  wanted  from  Turkeyi 
except  that  open  seizure  of  Constantinople, 
which  she  well  knew  the  other  powers 
would  never  permit  She  had  done  all  she 
could  as  an  enemy:  she  must  do  the  rest  as 
a  friend.  Conquest  had  done  its  work;  it 
must  now  be  exchanged  for  the  more  insidiooi 
and  more  fatal  weapon  of  protection.  The 
unfortunate  quarrel  of  the  Sultan  with  the 
Pacha  of  Egypt,  gave  Russia  the  opportunity 
she  80  ardently  desired.   She  saved  the  Portai 
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(though  greatly  weakened  bj  the  Ttrtual 
seTerance  of  Egypt  and  Syria,)  and  the  treaty 
of  XJnkiar  Skelessee  was  her  reward.  By 
this  treaty  Turkey  was  bound  to  assist  Russia 
in  all  wars,  (i,  e.  to  allow  Russia  to  drag 
her  into  all  her  disputes  and  compel  her 
to  quarrel  with  all  her  own  friends,)  and 
Russia  engaged  to  protect  Turkey  against  all 
enemies.  France  and  England,  however,  be- 
oame  alarmed,  and  insisted  on  some  modifica. 
tion  of  this  arrangement  and  the  Protectorate 
of  Russia  was  not  yet  a«}  perfect  as  she  desired ; 
tnd  ,the  recent  demand  which  has  brought  on 
the  present  crisis  was. designed  to  complete 
the  subjugation. 

The  last  proceeding  of  Russia  was  both  in 
matter  and  in  manner  one  of  the  most  objec- 
tionable she  had  ever  been  guilty  o£  Stripped 
of  all  diplomatic  drapery,  it  amounted  to  a 
virtual  demnand  for  a  protectorate  over  all 
the  subjects  of  the  Porte  belonging  to  the 
Oreek  Church,  (probably  ten  millions  in  num- 
ber) an  arrangement  which  would  empower 
them  to  bring  all  their  grievances,  real  or 
supposed,  to  the  feet  of  the  Czar,  instead  of  to 
those  of  their  lawful  sovereign  for  redress, 
which  would' authorize  Russia  to  interfere  on 
their  behalf  on  every  occasion,  and  under  every 
pretext  It  was  as  if  Austria  or  France  had 
daimed  the  right  of  interposition  and  remon- 
strance, ot  protection  and  guarantee,  on  behalf 
of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland.  With  the  known 
character  and  designs  of  Russia,  it  would  have 
amounted  nearly,  if  not  quite,  to  a  transfer  of 
allegiance  on  the  part  of  the  vast  majority 
of  the  European  subjects  of  the  Porte,  from 
the  Sultan  to  Nicholas;  and  as  was  univer- 
sally felt,  to  concede  such  a  demand  would 
have  been  a  complete  surrender  of  sove- 
reignty and  independence.  Tt  was  about 
the  most  audacious  step  Russia  had  yet 
taken.  But  Turkey  seemed  to  be  in  a 
humour  for  concession.  France  had  cajoled 
Tier  out  of  a  grant  of  certain  privileges  to 
the  Catholics  of  Syria;  Austria  had  bullied 
her  into  submitting  to  the  Montenegrian  rob- 
bers ;  Russia  herself  had  insisted  on  her  with- 
drawing on  behalf  of  the  Greek  Christians 
the  concession  with  regard  to  the  Holy 
Places  which  she  has  just  made  to  the  Latin 
Christians ;  England  and  Prussia,  a  while  be- 
fore, had  insisted  on  her  permitting  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Protestant  Church  at  Jerusa- 


lem. Then,  Austria  lay  at  her  feet,  in  conse- 
quence of  her  past  serrices  in  crushing  tha 
Hungarians,  and  the  probability  that  in  case 
of  war,  those  services  might  be  needed  again; 
^  that  the  Czar  might  well  believe  that  Aus- 
tria ^  ould  offer  no  impediment  to  his  designs. 
He  well  knew,  too,  that  England  and  FranoSi 
to  interfere  effectually,  must  interfere  in  un^ 
son ;  and  both  his  own  diplomatists  and  our 
newspapers  had  told  him  that  such  unison 
was  now  impossible.  He  knew  that  our  min- 
isters all  dreaded  and  deprecated  war ;  he  be- 
lieved that  our  people  would  endure  any 
amount  of  insult  and  ilKusagc  rather  than  en- 
danger that  tranquillity  which  was  so  essen- 
tial to  commercial  undertakings;  be  imagined 
that  Mr.  Cobden  and  his  allies  would  be  able 
to  raise  such  an  outcry  about  the  utter  worth- 
lessncss  of  anything  save  peace  and  pence,  as 
to  paralyze  all  vigorous  action  on  the  part  of 
the  government  in  all  matters  of  foreign  policy; 
he  was  persuaded  thatjealousy  of  Louis  Na- 
poleon had  tied  our  hands,  and  that  indolenea 
and  wealth  had  subdued  our  spirit  He  laid 
our  vigilance  to  sleep  by  assuring  us  that  ha 
only  desired  (what  the  Sultan  at  once  grant- 
ed,) the  restoration  of  the  former  privileges 
of  the  Qreek  Church;  and  then,  while  th§ 
British  AmboModar  was  absent  from  Co-Mtan- 
tinople,  he  sent  Prince  Menzikhoff,  an  oflBoer 
of  high  rank,and  great  pomp,  and  with  a  largo 
military  staff,  to  present  bis  unwarrantable 
demand,  and  to  require  an  answer  in  eight 
days  on  the  pain  of "  the  most  pain- 
ful consequences.'*  He  trusted  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  demand,  the  unpreparedness  of 
Turkey,  the  display  of  insolence  and  power, 
the  habit  of  yielding  to  his  formidable  name, 
and  the  absence  of  the  Sultan's  best  adviser^ 
for  obtaining  an  afiBrmative  reply.  But  ha 
was  mistaken.  He  had  gone  too  far.  The 
spirit  of  the  Porto  was  aroused ;  he  occupied 
the  Principalities,  but  even  this  step  failed  to 
intimidate  or  overawe ;  the  jealousy  of  other 
powers  was  alarmed ;  the  concession  was  r^ 
fused ;  England  and  France  came  to  the  rei^ 
cue ;  time  was  gained ;  Turkey  armed ;  ard 
the  bully,  much  to  his  surprise,  was  compell- 
ed to  fight  He  was  not  prepared  for  this; 
he  hoped  to  gain  his  ends  by  the  display ^  not 
by  the  use  offeree ;  and  the  result  has  been, 
that  the  fortunes  of  the  first  campaign  hava 
gone  against  him. 
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Observe :  we  do  not  mean  to  «lledge  that  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  is  a  monster  of  iniquity  be- 
oaase  he  has'done  all  this.  He  has  acted  af- 
ter his  natare,  and  acoording  to  the  tradition* 
tl  policy  of  his  dynasty.  He  is  acting  for  the 
aggrandisement  of  his  country,  and  may  Tery 
possibly  believe  he  is  acting  right  We  are 
not  entitled  to  expect  of  him  that  he  shall  he 
■0  fiir  beyond  his  nation  or  his  age,  as  to  con- 
sider the  laws  of  eternal  morality  rather  than 
tke  dictates  of  Russian  interests — ^to  prefer  jus- 
.tice  to  patriotism.  We  merely  affirm  that  his 
objects  are  clear, — that  he  is  ambitioaa,daring^ 
and  unscrupulous,  and  that  it  is  necessary 
both  for  the  interests  of  England  and  of  Eu- 
rope, that  his  ambition  should  be  checked. 
Equity  and  policy  both  require  that  the  integ- 
rity and  independence  of  Turkey  shall  be 
maintained ;  and  these  can  only  be  maintained 
by  the  permanent  discomfiture  of  Russian  de- 
rigns.  It  is  essential  to  Russia  that  she  should 
possess  Consuntinople — ^if  she  is  to  be  the 
mighty  and  prosperous  power  which  it  is  the 
"  Azed  idea*'  of  her  rulers  to  make  her.  It  is 
essential  to  England,  to  European  peace,  to 
the  interests  of  general  freedom,  that  Russia 
■hould.fu)^  have  Ck>nstantinople ;  and  she 
must,  therefore,  be  kept  out  of  it  at  any  cost 
Vast  in  her  ambition,  and  unscrupulous  in  her 
means,  she  certainly  is — ^and  we  are  called 
upon  to  resist  her  to  death.  For  the  strong 
to  use  their  strength  to  trample  on  the  weak, 
is  in  the  highest  degree  iniquitious ;  and  this 
Russia  has  unquestionably  done,  whatever  be 
the  plausible  disguises  by  which  she  may 
baye  veiled  to  herself  the  naked  nature  of  the 
deed.  But  still  we  may  treat  her  and  regard  her 
as  a  dangerous  enemy,  rather  than  a  desperate 
and  unnatural  criminal  When  we  see  how 
even  good  men  deceive  themselves  ils  to  the 
right  and  just,  where  their  own  objects  and 
wishes  aie  concerned,  we  can  well  suppose 
that  any  sovereign  who  sits  upcn  the  throne 
of  Muscovy,  may  regard  it  as  his  duty  to  ab- 
aorb  Turkey  if  he  can. 

The  position  of  Austria^ in  the  common 
guilt  which  has  brought  the  calamity  of  war 
upon  us,  is  second  only  to  that  of  Russia,  and 
originated  son: o  years  ago.  If  she  had  remain- 
ed the  powerful  and  independant  empire  she 
once  was,  Russia  could  scarcely  have  ventur- 
ed on  this  aggression,  nor  would  Austria  for 
a  moment  have  permitted  it.    The  two  Em- 


pires are  in  too  close  contact  on  their  eastern 
frontier  not  to  be  mutually  jealous  and  vigi- 
lant over  any  movement  which  can  bring  ag- 
grandisement to  either.  The  Piincipafitiei 
which  the  Czar  has  seized  are  overiapped  by 
the  Transylvanian  provinces  of  Austria,  ind 
are  -bounded  by,  and  command  the  navig^ 
tion  of  her  magnificent  river, — almost  her 
only  outlet  Their  permanent  possesaoa 
would  be  almost  as  great  a  menance  t4>  An^ 
tria  as  a  wrong  to  Turkey.  But  Austria,  by 
her  proceedings  in  1849,  had  deprived  her 
self  of  the  power  of  resistance,  and  almost  of 
protest  Not  content  with  being  the  consti- 
tutional sovereign  of  a  free,  fidthfal,  and  ww- 
IHce  nation,  the  Emperor  resolved  to  be  its 
Despot  and  Oppressor;  he  broke  hisoathi^ 
he  violated  his  ^engagements,  he  trod  down 
the  liberties  of  Hungary ;  and,  meeting  with 
the  resolute  opposition  which  might  have  hem 
anticipated,  he  was  beaten,  bafBed,  and  £s> 
graced.  In  order  to  consummate  his  perfi' 
dions  and  cruel  crime,  it  was  necessary  to 
call  in  the  aid  of  his  powerful  neighbour;  he 
crouched  to  Nicholas  that  he  might  trample 
on  Kossuth,  and,  that  he  might  enslave  hii 
subjects,  became  himself  a  slave  to  his  ally. 
He  has  paid  dearly  for  the  perilous  and  insidi- 
ous assistance ;  he  is  now  shackled  to  Russia 
by  a  double  tie  of  vassal  and  accomplice;  he 
cannot  protest  against  transgressions  which 
are  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  his  own 
atrocities ;  he  cannot  thwart  a  will  to  whidi 
he  is  indebted  for  his  empire ;  and  the  army, 
whidi  might  and  would  have  been  employed 
in  protecting  Turkey,  finds  ample  occupatioa 
in  watching  and  repressing  Hungarian  disc(Hi- 
tent  It  is  possible  that  at  last  Austria 
may  have  resolved  to  join  the  Western  Pow- 
ers, as  a  course  involving  less  peril  than  any 
other ;  but  Nicholas  could  not  anticipate  such 
a  line  of  conduct — ^nor  do  we  believe  in  it ; 
he  counted  and  he  had  a  right  to  count,  on 
the  connivance  if  not  the  aid  of  the  poten- 
tate whom  he  had  rescued  from  humiliation 
and  ruin ;  and  without  this  calculation  it  is 
scarcely  credible  that  he  would  have  thought 
the  opportunity  was  ripe  for  the  audacioai 
demands  which  Prince  Ifenzikhoff  was  in- 
structed to  prefer. 

The  share  of  France  is  confined  to  the 
circumstances  that  it  was  she  who  gave  the 
pretext  for  the  commencement  of  the  entire 
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imbroglio  by  endeayouring  to  steal  a  inarch 
on  Russia,  and  procuring  from  the  Porte  a 
fljuum  declaring  her  Protector  of  the  Holy 
Places.     This  step  she  subsequently  with- 
drew,  bat  unhappily  Russia   had  already 
taken  advantage  of  it  to  charge  the  Saltan 
with  a  breach  of  &ith,  and  to  demand  fresh 
conceissions  and  guarantees.  '  It  was  a  piece 
of  petty  and  mischieTous  ambition  on  the  part 
of  Louis  Napoleon,  which  has  led  to  much 
eril  and  embarrassment    Since  that,  how- 
BTer,  his  conduct  has  been  irreproachable. 
The  moment  the  independence  of  Turkey  was 
Berioasly  threatened,   he  joined  England  in 
protesting.    He  was  net  eony  to  haye  an  op- 
portunity for  resenting  the  d<day  and  want  of 
cordiality  on  the  part  of  the  Czar  in  acknow- 
iedgiDg  his  imperial  title.    With  his  usual 
B^aeity,  he  saw  in  the  '*  position  "  tiie  precise 
occasion  which  he  wanted  for  gaining  a  real 
eBtnnce  into  the  magic  eircie  of  European 
BOTereign^,  and  for  eamiim;  in  the  eyes  of  the 
woild  a  character  for  dignity,  good  foith,  pa- 
cific intentions,  and  generous  and  for-eeeing 
policy;  and  he  has  improred  it  with  admir- 
ible  skQL  He  at  once  assured  our  goyemment 
of  his  determination  to  act  with  them  through- 
oat  tiie  whole  affiur  with  cordiality  and  honor, 
and  indeed  to  be  guided  almost  Entirely  by 
their  adyioe ;  with  every  temptation  to  preci- 
pitate a  wmr  whieh  would  haye  been  yery 
popular  in  Franoe  ^er  Franoe  has  never  for- 
gotten the  disaster  of  1812,  nor  the  oeeopation 
of  18U  and  1815),  and  would  have  brought 
glory  and  therefore  stabilify  to  his  throne^  he 
bas  patiently  exhausted  all  the  resounses  of 
negotialion  before  preparing  for  interior  mea- 
nres  ;  he  has  manifested  the  greatest  prud- 
ence, firmness,  and  forbearanoe ;  and  though 
we  do  not  suppose  that  in  his  heart  he  cares 
one  fig  for  Turkey,  orregards  the  affidr  in  .any 
Mher  yiew  than  as  it  may  be  made  subseryi- 
ent  to  his  own  moral  ^rehabilitation,"  yet  if 
bis  moUyeshad  been  the  highest  and  most  im- 
idfish  in  the  world,  it  is  dlffleolt  to  see  how 
Us  prooeediDgB'ooiild  haye  been  worthier  or 
more  unblameable. 

Ingland,  wo  grisye  to  say,  has  heon  te 
■on  goaty  in  this  natter.  Her  sbsio  dates 
Kke  that  of  Austria  from  some  time  back,  and 
IS  m  all  free  countries  must  be  divided  between 
the  goyemment  and  the  people.  Em  first 
peat  miatako— so  great  aa  to  be  he  neariy  a 


crime,  certainly  a  depbrable  dereliction  of 
duty — ^was  in  permitting  Russian  interference 
to  crush  Hungary  in  1849.  If  she  had  then— 
— said  firmly  and  resolutely  to  the  Csar  :^- 
'*  Leave  Austria  to  fight  her  own  battlers  and 
perpetrate  her  own  sin ;  your  sympathies  are 
with  her-H>ur8  are  with  her  yictim ;  both  are 
natural ;  let  us  both  suppress  them ;  but  if  yon 
interpose  on  the  one  side,  we  will  give  all  the 
aid  we  safely  and  conyeniently  can  to  the  other; 
we  will  not  see  a  brave  and  independent 
nation,  with  a  guaranteed  and  long-descend* 
ed  constitution  like  our  own,  trampled  down 
by  the  coalition  of  two  despotic  empires  in 
spite  of  treatiea  and  in  defiance  of  decency 
and  right" 

If  England  had  held  this  language^ 
Who  can  doubt  that  Bnssia  must  have 
held  her  hand,  and  that  Hungary  would  hay* 
now  been  independent,  or  again  united  to 
Austria  under  material  guarantees  which 
would  have  placed  her  liberties  beyond  intaro 
danger?  In  either  case  Turkey  would  hayo 
been  safe,  and  Sn^and  would  now  have  been 
^Mred  the  imminent  proiqpect  of  a  war.  hi 
the  former  case  Hungary — ^naturally  syn^pi^ 
thetic  with  Turkey — would  have  constituted 
a  powerfiil  and  warUke  ally,  whose  forces,  in 
addition  to  those  of  the  Porte,  the  Ozar  would 
have  hesitated  to  enoounter.  In  the  lattsff 
Austria  would  have  been  powerful  enough 
and  free  enough  peremptorily  to  haye  foi^ 
bidden  the  meditated  wrong.  Our  seooqd 
enor--though  here  we  speak  with  more  difi* 
denoe,  as  not  yet  being  pooflococd  ol  all  tho 
foots  necessary  for  fonning  a  decided  judg- 
ment—seems  to  haye  consisted  in  not  mh 
soming  from  the  flzst  opening  of  this  dispute 
a  higher  tone, « more  indignant  U»guage»aQd 
a  prompter  action.  We  do  not  appear  to 
have  succeeded  in  at  once  impressing  Rmsbia 
with  the  oonviotian  that,  come  what  mighl^ 
we  urookl  not  permit  her  encroachmeBta  to 
pffoteed.  We  remonstrated,  we  negotjated^ 
we  moved  our  fleet--4>Qt  we  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  dol^g  all  these  thmgSi  and  d9m$ 
n0QmgncT€;.wEA  the  Casr  eyidenUy  au|>> 
posed  that  all  he  needed  vns  to  be  bold  and 
inaolant  onoogh,  and  that  we  should  then 
oounsel  our  ally  to  yield  or  at  least  to  com- 
promise the  quarrel  on  un&vorable  terms. 
Our  prooeedings  at  Vienna  gave  too  much 
oonnteoance  to  this  surmiae.    Our  represen- 
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ttves  there,  by  some  most  unaccountable 
incapacity  or  oversight,  did  certainly  recom- 
mend Turkey  to  consent  to  terms  which  would 
have  been  to  her  as  fatal  and  dishonoring  as 
Russia  could  have  desired.  Our  uncertain 
action  and  limid  and  hesitating  language  evi- 
dently satisfied  Russia  that  she  had  nothing 
ultimately  to  fear  from  us,  and  thus  unin- 
tentionally drew  her  on  to  a  position  from 
which  retreat  seems  nearly  impossible.  Had 
we  plainly  and  boldly  assured  her  in  the  first 
instance  that  we  would  advise  Turkey  to  no 
substantial  concession,  and  that  we  would,  if 
needful,  support  her  by  men  and  money  in  an 
armed  resistance,  no  one  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  mingled  daring  and  pliability  of 
Russian  policy  can  doubt  for  a  moment  that 
■he  would  have  retncted  and  retired.  She 
may  have  believed  we  were  in  earnest ;  but 
she  did  not  believe  that  we- were  ready  to 
enforce  our  remonstrances  by  ulterior  mea- 
sures. She  believed,  and  she  had  but  too 
much  reason  to  believe,  that  war  was  an 
eventuality  which  we  were  not  prepared  to 
encounter — ^that  we  in  common  with  the  rest 
of  the  Powers  of  Europe,  preferred  peace  to 
Justice  and  to  character. 

Without  following  up  these  speculations  as 
we  might  do  had  we  space,  we  have  said 
enough  to  show  us  that  a  war  once  fairly  en- 
tered upon,  it  must  inevitably  become  not 
•  mere  war  of  crowns  but  of  nations  and 
opinions,  aad  possibly  even  a  war  of  nations 
against  crowns — and  would  open  questions 
involving  the  entire  resettlement  of  Europe. 
Before  it  was  ended,  alliances  and  combina* 
tions  might  have  changed  more  than  once; 
jBriends  may  have  become  divided,  and  foes 
have  become  joined :  dynasties  and  forms  of 
government  might  have  been  overthrown  and 
replaced  by  their  antagonists  and  opposites ; 
old  wounds  might  have  been  re-opened,  old 
chimeras  re-aroused,  old  Mures  re-attempted 
and  the  wild  confusion  of  fitly  years  since 
once  more  sweep  away  the  landmarks  of 
Europe.  It  is  natural  enough  that  all  men 
who  have  not  nerves  of  iron,  and  who  remem- 
ber that  fearful  time,  should  shrink  firom 
opening  the  floodgates  of  such  an  incalculal^le 
deluge ;  it  is  natural  especially  that  those 
ahould  shrink  from  it  who  have  no  earnest 
wishes,  no  enthusiastic  hopes,  no  clear  or 
well-defined  line  of  poli<7  chalked  out  in  their 


own  minds, — who  do  not  know  what  port  to 
steer  for,  what  issue  to  desire,  which  of  two 
perils  they  are  most  anxious  to  avoid ;  it  ii 
most  natural  of  all  that  those  should  shrink 
from  it  whom  age  has  taught  to  dread  evil 
rather  than  to  be  sanguine  after  good,  to  dis- 
trust all  brilliant  promises  and  magnificent 
visions  of  a  regenerated  era,  and  to  sicken  tt 
the  prospect  of  the  dreary  desert  of  chaos  sod 
bloodshed  which  lies  between  the  dreamen 
and  their  gaol.  We  believe  it  is  to  this  feel- 
ing, more  than  any  other — to  a  sense  of  im- 
preparedneaa  on  the  part  of  all  our  statesmen 
to  face  and  grapple  with  the  vast  problem 
which  shakes  its  warning  finger  and  lifts  iti 
menacing  voice  in  the  distance — that  we  most 
ascribe  the  irresolution  manifested  by  both 
England  and  France  to  take  any  hostile  or 
decided  step  which  may  preclude  an  accom- 
modation, and  the  obvious  determination  of 
all  Powers  except  the  combatants  themsdvefi 
to  hush  up  the  quarrel  by  any  means  and  at 
any  price.  It  is  this  which  has  made  oar 
government  at  once  interfere  to  allay  irritacioc 
and  mediate  a  compromise  ;  it  is  this  whicfa 
led  our  representatives  to  propose  terms  to 
Turkey  which  would  have  been  weakness  is 
her  to  accept,  and  which  it  was  disreputable 
in  them  to  suggest ;  it  is  this  which  has  made 
Austria  alike  ready  to  join  the  Western 
Powers  in  warning  and  thwarting  the  Czar ; 
it  is  this  which  has  made  England  and  France 
slow  and  forbearing  to  the  verge  of  sUlinesi 
and  weakness ;  it  is  the  knowledge  of  this 
feeling,  its  prevalence  and  pow^r  which  has 
emboldened  Nicholas  to  press  on  to  his 
designs  with  such  arrogant  and  haughty 
violence. 

We  cannot  therefore  wonder  that  men,  oo 
whose  head  the  responsibility  of  action  most 
rest,  should  eztaust  every  contrivance  ef 
diplomacy  and  every  effort  of  patience  before 
venturing  to  begin  a  war  the  nature  of  which 
will  be  80  serious  and  the  issues  so  distant  and 
uncertain.  Nor  perhaps  ought  we  to  bUme 
them  too  severely  if,  with  such  a  project 
before  them,  they  push  forbearance  beyond 
tbelimitsofeither  dignity  or  prudence.  We 
would  only  entreat  them  to  remember,  tliai 
though  it  may  be  worth  any  effort  and  any 
sacrifice  to  aimd  such  a  war  as  lies  before 
them,  merely  to  postpone  it  may  be  worth  no 
effort  and  no  sacrifice  at  aU.    Ifitmusti 
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His  best  thftt  it  shoald  come  at  a  time  when, 
•8  DOW,  oar  case  is  dear,  our  cause  is  just,  our 
tllies  are  strong,  and  our  means  ample  and 
ready.    A  jearor  two  hence  migh:  find  us  in 
a  far  leas  favorable  position  for  encountering 
whatever  eventualities  the  future  may  have  in 
store  for  us.    Turkey  might  be  exhausted  by 
a  long  and  fruitless  attitude  of  armed  inaction ; 
possible  controversies  might  have  arisen  with 
America;  a  coolness  might  have  intervened 
between  us  and  France;    Russian  intrigue 
migbt  have  sown   dissension   and  distrust 
among  her  allied  antagonists;  and  we  might 
have  a  Caffire,  an  Affghan,  or  a  Burmese  war 
npoD  our  hands.    But  be  this  as  it  may,  one 
thing  is  quite  clear  to  us,  and  we  shall  think 
oar  rulers  very  weak  and  very  culpable  if 
they  neglect  it — ^the"  Eastern  question*'  must 
be  settled  now  on  terms  which  will  a£ford  at 
least  a  reasonable  guarantee  against  its  recur- 
rence.   It  will  not  ^o  to  have  it  constanty 
hanging  over  us,  ready  to  burst  at  any  mo- 
ment when  our  coffers  are  empty  and  our 
hands  are  full.    Russia,  we  may  be  quite  cer- 
tun,  will  never  abandon  her  designs^  or  cease 
from  her  intrigues  for  the  overthrow  of  Tur- 
key and  the  possession  of  Constantinople,  till 
arrangements  have  been  made  which  show 
her  the  utter  and  permanent  hopelessness  of 
of  su';h  designs    Nor  will  it  do  for  us  to  be 
constantly  called  in  to  prevent  and  repel  her 
aggressions,  whether  diplomatic  and  stealthy, 
or  armed  and  violent.    Nor  will  it  do  for  the 
successful  discomfiture  of  her  aggressions  to 
depend  upon  the  chance  of  friendly  relations 
and  a  good  understanding  between  France 
and  England.    Turkey — or  its  substitute  and 
successor,  whatever  power  may  hold  Con- 
stantinople, Roumelu,  and  Asia  Minor,  the 
Ottoman  empire,  in  short — must  be  made 
self-supporting,  and  must  be  made  so  now  and 
ibr  good.     If  tho  result  of  the  present  contest 
shall  Bhov  that  the  Porte  can  hold  her  own, 
that  Turkey  is  stronger  and  Russia  weaker 
than  has  hitherto  been  supposed,  and  that  her 
reforms  and  developed  resources  will  render 
her  in  fatare  single-handed  a  match  for  her 
colossal  foe ;  or  if,  through  the  actiye  aid  of 
her  allies,  peace  should  be  concluded  on  the 
&ir  and  faTorable  terms  already  enumerated 
— then  onr  work  will  have  been  done,  and  we 
may  dismiss  all  further  anxietj  from  onr 
Binds.     Bat  the  first  is  more  than  we  can 


hope  for ;  with  all  our  knowledge  of  the  ele- 
ments of  weakness  and  discord  in  the  Musco- 
vite empire,  and  with  all  our  favorable  opinion 
as  to  the  improvement  and  unextinguished 
energies  of  the  Ottoman  Power,  we  cannot 
flatter  ourselves  that  the  latter,  as  at  present 
constituted,  will  not  always  be  greatly  over- 
matched. How,  then,  are  the  two  great  rivals 
to  be  equalized,  or  so  far  equalized  that  the 
greater  can  never  hope  either  to  conquer  or 
absorb  the  other  7    Two  plans  have  been  pro- 
posed :  the  first  needs  only  to  be  stated  in 
order  to  be  condemned;  the  second  needs 
only  a  few  facts  and  a  few  moments^  reflection 
in  order  to  be  dismissed  as  hopeless  and  ab- 
surd.   The  partition  of  Turkey  among  the 
European  powers  would  be  a  criire,  which^ 
even  if  we  were  ripe  for  it,  would  bring  its 
own  punishment  along  with  it  in  a  progeny 
of  interminable  disputes  and  wars.    The  dis- 
missal of  the  Mussulman  race  into  the  heart 
of  Asia,  and  the  establishment  of  a  "  Greek 
empire,"  with  Byzantium  for  its  capital  as  of 
old,  is  the  dream  of  a  few  ignorant  enthusiasts. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Mussulmans  would  not 
be  so  easily  or  speedily  **  dismissed.'*    In 
Europe  there  are  (to  take  Dr.  Michelsen*s  and 
Mr.  Urquhart's  statistics)  8,800,000  Mahomet- 
ans, of  whom  1,100,000  are  pure  Osmanlis — 
Irave  warlike,  and  fanatical,  who  might  be 
conquered,  but  would  never  yield,  in  a  war 
for  empire  or  existence,  and  who  would  be 
supported  to  the  last  by  their  brethren  in 
Asia;  who  are  at  least  eleven  or  twelve  mil- 
lions more.    But  suppose  all  those  beaten  or 
exterminated — what  are  the  elements  for  the 
composition  of  a  **  Qrcek  empire**  in  the  place 
of  European  Turkey?    We  have  a  number  of 
races — incongruous,  hostile,  and  unamalga- 
rnated ;  yarious  in  origin,  in^blood,  in  character » 
and  in  religion — utterly  unfusible,  and  of 
whom  the  Greeks  do  not  form  above  one  mil- 
lion out  of  fifteen.    The  rest  are  made  up  of 
such  heterogeneous  elements  as  the  following^ 
— WalUchians  and  Moldayians,  of  mixed  Da- 
cian,  Roman,  and  SdaTonic  race,  and  in  reli* 
gion  of  the  Greek  church — ^wild  shepherd^ 
carriers,  and  tillers  of  the  soil ;  Bulgarians,  a 
mixture  of  Scktvonlc  and  Tartar  blood,  peace- 
ilble  agriculturists,  of  whom  about  one-fourth 
are  Mahometans,  and  the  rest  Oriental  Chris- 
tians ;  Bosnians,  savage  and  warlike,  of  Scla* 
Yonic  origin,  half  Mahometan,  a  quarter  be- 
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loDging  to  the  Latin,  and  %  quarter  to  the 
Greek  Church;  Albanians,  semi-barbarians, 
of  mingled  Slave,' Illyrian,  and  Greek  blood, 
mainly  Mahometans,  some  Roman  Catholics, 
and  some  Oriental  Christians ;  besides  Arme- 
nians and  Jews  in  considerable  numbers. 
Here  are  at  least  five  races  and  three  religions 
—pure  Sclavonians,  mixed  Sclavonians ;  pure 
Greeks,  mixed  Greeks ;  Sclavonians  who  are 
Catholics,  Sclavonians  who  are  Greek  Chris- 
tians, Sclavonians  who  are  fanatical  Kahomet- 
•DS.  How  can  a  homogeneous  and  centralized 
empire  be  formed  out  of  such  repellent  ele- 
ments ?  and  how  can  a  Greek  empire  be  con- 
stituted out  of  a  wilderness  of  races  and 
creeds,  of  whom  only  about  one-fifteenth  have 
any  title  to  be  called  Greeks  at  all — and  this 
flfleenth,  though  the  shrewdest,  by  no  means 
the  most  energetic,  and  assuredly  the  least 
oommaoding ?  "All  these  populations^"  says 
Urquharti  "  have  accepted  the  Turks  as  mas- 
ters ;  not  one  of  them  would  endure  for  a  mo- 
ment the  suprema(;y  of  any  of  the  others.  If 
yon  had  not  the  Turks  you  would  require  to 
inyent  them,  unless  you  wish  to  see  European 
Turkey  a  chaos  of  bloodshed.** 

It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined  that 
these  several  races  have  always  acquiesced 
willingly  and  patiently  in  the  domination  of 
their  Ottoman  rulers,  or  that  they  do  not  each 
indulge  their  own  ambitious  dreams  of  future 
development  and  supremacy.  Most  of  them 
have  in  turn  been  restive,  and  several  have 
obtained  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  virtual  in- 
dependence. One  way  remains  to  combine 
all  objects,  realize  all  hopes,  and  meet,  as  far 
as  possibility  permits,  all  desifts.  Change 
Turkey  in  Europe  from  a  subst^tive  empire 
into  a  federal  union  of  states;  make  the  Sultan 
the  iue&rcnn  instead  of  the  autocrat  of  the  va- 
rious provinces  of  his  dominion ;  assimilate 
all  the  other  divisions  to  what  Servia  is  now, 
end  what  Wallachia  would  be  but  for  Russian 
interference ,  let  each  state  govern  itself  but 

pay  a  tribute  to  the  central  powers,  and,  if 
need  be,  in  case  of  war  furnish  a  ^ecifled 
oontingent  The  Porte  would  then  remain 
fwhat  it  is  well  qualified  tp  be)  a  military  imd 
4iplomatic  supreme  head,  with  Roumetiaonly 
■8  its  special  appendage ;  and  would  cease  to 
be  (what  probably  it  cannot  successfblly  be- 
come) an*,  administrative  power.  And  the 
dMttige  would  be  very  small,  and  perhaps  tSipr 
a  time  scarcely  perceptible ;  for  three  of  the 
European  provinces  are  already  virtually  in- 


dependent— Bosnia  and  Albania  are  always 
struggling  to  become  so ;  and  of  all  the  go- 
vernments of  Europe  there  is  none  so  little 
bureaucratic — none  of  which  the  action  is  so 
slightly  felt,  and  penetrates  so  feebly  into  the 
daily  life  of  the  people — ^as  that  of  Turkey, 
unless  we  except  our  own.  Under  such  an 
arrangement  as  this,  the  heart- burnings  which 
at  present  exist  among  the  dominant  and  the 
subject  races  in  the  Ottoman  dominions  would 
soon  die  away :  each  separate  state  would  be 
at  liberty  to  follow  its  own  inherent  tenden- 
cies, to  develop  its  own  resources,  and  to 
carry  out  its  own  special  form  of  civilization ; 
and  the  central  and  supreme  executive  wooM 
be  felt  only  as  a  protection  against  foreipi 
aggression,  and  a  control  upon  intestine  d«- 
cord. 

But  would  Turkey, — ^thus  re-organized  upon 
a  natural,  healthy,  and  permanent  footing,  be 
able  to  stand  her  ground  and  form  an  adeqoato 
and  enduring  barrier  against  Muscovite  en- 
croachments and   intrigues.    Probably  sht 
would ;  for  then  no  one  of  the  constituent 
States  would  be  willing  for  an  instant  to 
listen  to  any  proposals  of  exchanging  its  own 
free  and  hopeful  future  for  the  dKaiyaad 
dismal  fate  of  incorporation  with  the  over- 
grown dominion  and  subjection  to  the  cru^ing 
and  paralyzing  sceptre  of  Russia.    Fomblff 
she  might  not — ^were  this  change  the  only 
one.    But  assuredly  she  would,  with  an  aid 
which  we  should  propose  to  give  her,  and 
which  would  make  the  future  as  secure  and 
tranquil   as   Ihtures  can   ever  be.      With 
Hungary  independent  and  cUUed^  (and  ih» 
alliance  is  natural,  for  sentiments  of  firiendship 
and  coosaoguinity  have  long  existed,  ana 
interests  are  identical,)  the   Magyars,   the 
Sclaves,  ^nd  the  Ottomans  would  be  safe,  and 
Russian  ambition  would  be  for  ever  baffled 
and  beaten  back.    Even  with  Hungary  re- 
united to  Austria  under  her  old  ooostitutiooy 
with  the  guarantee  of  her  own  ministry,  her 
own  army,  and  her  admitted  nationality ;  with 
old  wounds  healed,  old  wrongs  forgiven,  and 
old  imperial  intrigues  surrendered  becaoie 
ho^pelesft— (and  this,  if  Austria  were  but  wi«, 
nugJU  he  ofihieted  tomorrow^)  the   futm 
would  be  neivrlv  if  not  quite  as  secure ;  for, 
under  such  a  heafing  arrangement  Austria 
would  be  again  powcSmil  enough  to  feel  in- 
dependent of  Ilqssian  «Ed,  and  therelbre  no 
longer  a  reluctant  and  fettered  accomplice  la 
Russian  crime.    A  little 'timely  wisdom  al 
Vienna,  and  a  little  safe  and  needed  spirit  fai 
London  and  at  Paris,  might  arrange  thii 
Skvious  |>aoification  of  Eynope  ere  jpoAir 
month  had  passed.    If  somethipg  of  this  spri 
is  not  done,  and  done  soon,  the  perils  which 
we  shall  have  to  encounter  at  no  distant  date^ 
we  believe  in  our  hearts  to  bo  at  least  as 
certain  a^  that  we  shiiJl  have  oolj  opr  00k 
blindness,  our  own  hu^guor,  oar  own  .timi^ 
to  thank  for  them. 
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CIIAPTEB  IT. 

Thb    presence    of  a    who!©    array  of  Bri- 
gands, in  a  position  to  command  an  access  to 
the  Mahoiucc!  \n  }ioly  cities  of  Mecca  and  Me- 
dina, afler  a  few  more  marches  and  wholesale 
murders,  very  naturally  filled  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey  with  indignation  and  alarm,  and  it 
was  against  the  legitimate  sovereign  of  the 
land  that  Napoleon  and  his  brigaded  bandits 
fought  at  Jaffii  as  they  had  fought  at  El  Arish. 
Britain  and  her  allies,  in  their  conduct  to- 
wards what  Mr.  Abbott  ingeniously  calls  a 
"disenthralled'*   nation,  were    wholly  and 
evidently  out  of  the  question.   Napoleon,  we 
repeat  it,  was  at  this  time  as  mere  a  bandit 
chief  as  eyer  was  hanged,  guillotined,  garotted, 
or  otherwise  disposed  of,  to  to  the  great  com- 
f<»rt  of  all  honest  men.  "  The  stem  necessities 
of  war  '*  were,  in  this  case,  no  necessities  at 
aU;  nothing  more  was  required  than  that 
Napoleon  and  his  ruffiians  should  leave  a  land 
in  which  they  had  no  more  legitimate  right 
than  our  hand  at  this  present  moment  has  in 
the  cash-box  of  the  conscientious  Mr.  Ab- 
bott   What  Ifr.  Abbott  affects  to  call  the 
necessities  of  war  were,  in  fkct,  the  murderous 
means  of  a  robber  and  murderer.    Are  we  to 
allow  that  l^is  mere  Brigand,  this  wholesale 
robber,  whose  sole  argument  was  the  force, 
the  numbers,  the  discipline  of  his  banditti, 
and  their  bandit-like  devotion  to  the  chief 
upon  whose  skill  they  could  confidently  rely 
to  provide  cities  for  their  plundering,  are  we 
to  allow  that  this  practical  renegade  ttom 
Gbristianity,  is  to  be  less  sternly  judged  for 
liis  contravention  of  the  military  laws  of  all 
civilised  nations,  than  a   Wellington  or  a 
Stacher,  commanding   the  armies  of  their 
f^spective  sovereigns,  and  battling  in  defence 
jalike  of  their  respective  countries  and  of  the 
^vrfade  of  the  civiMzed  world?    Because  he,  in 
bUBf  all  but,  insane  ambition,  was  prepared  to 
tx3XTL  Mahometan,  in  order  to  obtain  sovereign 
p4>wer  in  Africa  and  Asia,  just  as  he  had  feigned 
jAOoblnism  to  obtain  in  France  the  military 
J  jifilr  which  enabled  him  to  condgn  both  his 
^fm#ffny'B  troops  to  noedless  and  useless  slaugh. 
^.gwr  for  the  entertainment  of  a  woman ;  are  we 
^o  jBow  that  any  «'  necessity  of  war"  could 
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make  his  slaughter  in  cold  blood  of  ttoo  thait* 
sand   unarmed  prisoners  qf  v>a/r^  anything 
other  than  a  crime,  so  cruel  as  to  render  it 
certain  that,  whether  innately  cruel  or  not, 
it  was  that  rather  of  a  demon  than  of  a  man, 
even  as  French  mothers  then  gave  men  to 
their  wretched  country.    Necessity  of  war! 
indeed  \  self-defence  of  France,  indeed  1     The 
memory  of  the  man  who  ordered  the  butchery 
of  the  unfortunate  two  thousand  unarmed  pri' 
soners  of  war  shall  no  the  saved  from  the  bloody 
stain  of  a  savage  and  unnecessary  cruelty 
either  by  Sir  Walter  Scott*s  too  magnanimous 
delicacy,  or  by  the  seeming  candour  and  real 
cunning  of  an  unscrupulous  apologist  of  a  tiger- 
like nature,  nor  shall  it  be  left  untold  that 
his  was   a  nature  which   enabled    him    to 
sit  calmly  on   his  horse    and  see  division 
after  division  of  unarmed,  half-bound  pri- 
soners of  war,  shot  down  by  his  armed  and 
disciplined  banditti,  and  to  look  upon   the 
bayonett  hrusts  which  put  an  end  to  the  wri  th- 
ings of  the  unhappy  wretches,   whom    the 
musketry  maimed,  and  mangled,  indeed,  but 
did  not  quite  kill.    Tell  us,  oh,  Abbott  I  oh, 
Republican  I  tell  us  thou  sycophant  of  a  dead 
tyrant,  and  slanderer  of  a  great  and  glorious 
people,  whether  you  mean  to  say  that,  ad- 
mitting that  the  Brigand-General,  Napoleon, 
was  obliged  by  the  "  necessities  of  war  to  order 
the  wholesale  murder  of  these  unarmed  prison- 
ers of  war,  or  that  anything  but  a  cruel  nature 
could  possibly  compel  him  personally  to  inspect 
the  butchery ;  curiously  to  gaze,  with  those 
eyes,  which  mingled  rage  and  fear  never  failed 
to  inject  with  a  horrible  mixture  of  blood  and 
bile,  to  gaze,  curiously,  upon  the   platoon 
firing,  the  fell  of  some  of  the  victims  on  the 
instant,  and  the  awful  writhings  of  others  as 
the  bayonet  sought,  and  not  always  success- 
fully with  first  thrust,  to  find  a  passage  to  the 
wildly  beating  heart,  or  to  the  half  maddened 
brain!    Do  you,  living*  in  a  religious  and 
intelligent  Republic,  no  matter  whether  im- 
pelled more  by  love  of  lucre,  or  by  hate  of 
Britain,  do  you  dare  to  add  to  your  brief  com- 
ments, your  conviction   that   this  personal 
attendance  on  that  bloody  fete  was  anything 
short  of  full  proof  of  a  cruelty  such  as  the 
world's  annals  unhappily  may  parallel,  but 
assuredly  cannot  exceed  in  deliberateness  and 
implacability  ? 
Mr.  Abbott,  with  an  effrontery  which  has 
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never  been  sarpassed,  coolly  tells  us  that  it  is 
**  undeniable  that  in  this  conflict  Napoleon 
was  contending  on  the  aide  of  human  liberty, 
and  the  allies  for  the  support  of  despotism." 
Not  only  is  this  not  undeniable,  but  it  has 
been  already  disproved  by  Mr.  Abbott^s  own 
admissions,  as  well  as  by  more  roliftble  evi- 
dence.   The  case  is  precisely  the  reverse  of 
Mr.  Abbott*s  statement ;  the  allies  were  sup- 
porting human  liberty  against  the  fiends  of 
the  French  Revolution ;  and  even  setting  that 
positive  fact  out  of  the  question,  the  invasion 
of  Egypt,  as  far  as  Napoleon*s  prospects  and 
aspirations  were  concerned,  had  really  nothing 
at  all  to  do  with  the  great  question  at  issue 
between  France  and  the  allie&    Mr.  Abbott 
must  not  therefore,  attempt  to  complicate  the 
case  by  an  artful  declamation  against  the 
allies ;  neither  can  we  allow  him  to  make  the 
Directory  and  the  rest  of  the  unprincipled 
despots  of  Revolutionary  France  actual  parties 
to  this  tremendous  butchery,  (even  although 
Napoleon  was  nominally  the  mere  servant  of 
the  Directory,)  as  we  have  already  shewn  what 
his  real  views  were  in  the  invasion  of  Egypt 
Mr.  Abbott's  idle  writing  about  what  he 
calls  '*  the  necessiUes  of  war  **  is  therefore 
irrelevant ;  this  was  no  legitimate  war,  it  was 
a  mere  brigandage,  and  consequently  while 
the  utmost  resistance  was  doubly  justifiable, 
Napoleon  was  doubly  bound  to  show  even  an 
unusual  lenity  to  his  prisoners  of  war.    It  is 
urged,  indeed,  as  ample  apology  for  Nap<^on, 
that  ho  had  previously  captured  these  very 
men  at  El  Arish,  and  dismissed  them  on  their 
parole.    Now  admitting  that  to  have  been  the 
case,  Mr.  Abbott  speaks  of  the  Turks  as  mere 
barbarians,  how  then  can  he  assume  that 
from  such  men  Napoleon  had  any  right  to 
expect  that  nice  observance  of  the  militaiy 
point  of  honor  wl^ch  marks  the  Christian  and 
civilized  soldier  ?    In  addition  to  their  mere 
barbarism  pleading  as  an  excuse  for  their 
want  of  that  chivalrous  delicat^  which  would 
oompel  a  Christian  soldier  to  suffer  death 
rather  than  to  break  his  parole,  the  Turks 
were  taught,  and  very  rightly  tau^t,  too, 
that  Napoleon  appeared  in  arms  against  them, 
not  as  a  warrior  engaged  in  a  legitimate 
warfare,  but  as  a  mere  brigand,  whose  ruffian- 
ly hand  would  repeat  in  every  city  of  the 
Turkish  empire  the  bloody  massacres,  the 
rapine,  the  arson,  and  other  crimes  which 


rendered  them  already  accursed  in  the  sight 
of  man  and  of  Qod,    There  was  everything, 
therefore,  to  render  the  breach  of  parole  on 
the  part  of  **  barbarian  ^  Turks  as  excuable, 
nay,  as  justifiable,  as  it  would  have  been 
utterly  unpardonable  in  a  more  enlightened 
Christian  soldiery.    Moreover,  we  bare  no 
proof  that  Napoleon*s  pretended  identification 
of  the  men  dismissed  on  parole  at  £1  Arisb, 
with  the  unarmed  and  manacled  prisoners  of 
war,  is  to  be  depended  upon.    To  his  other 
sublime  qualities^  Napoleon  added  that  of 
being,  when  falsehood  couid  possiblj  serre 
his  turn,  even  temporarily,  as  inventive  and 
infinitely  more  intrepid  than  MonchanseD  or 
Mendez  Pukto.    In  the  absence  of  such  proo( 
we  decline  to  take  Napoleon's  word  for  the 
fiust;  as    there    is   nothing  but  his  own 
bad  character  to  establish  his  statement   Bat 
in  this  case  there  is  something  more  than  Na- 
poleon's  character  to  militate  agunst  his  state- 
ment. When  Napoleon  made  this  assertioD  he 
was  wearying  out  his  existence  in  the  spaotona 
island  prison  wluch  Britain  substitiited  fiv 
nsATH.  He  was  evidently  anxwna  to  the  vei; 
last  to  stand  well  in  the  world's  opinion,  aad 
especially  in  the  opinion  of  military  men*,  and 
he  knew  human  nature  well  enoagb  to  he 
quite  certain  that  this  knpnted  breach  of 
parole  would  go  far  to  justify  hnn  in  theejcs 
of  the  world  for  his  conduct  at  Jaflh.  He 
well  knew  the  wretched  truth  that  the  giett 
migority  of  mankind  are  the  sobmisBve  slaTCi 
of  certMn  mere  words;  and  that  of  treij 
thousand  men  who  woidd  read  hisimpiiftatioD 
of  a  '^  hr€ack  <if  pwnU  **  not  one  per  eeiii 
would  consider,  firstly,  that  paiole  gives  tot 
general  and  a  promise  given  to  a  noe 
brigand,   and   while   his  knilb   is  st  enc't 
throat,  are  two  extremely  di£fei^it  thin^ 
and  that,  secondly,  even  a  commander  ef  • 
legithnate  army,  unless  a  man  emel  by  aatart 
or  habit,  or  both,  would  feel  himself  bonad  to 
make  great  allowance  in  such  a  case  for  a 
breach  of  parole,  especially  as  regarded  Dcro 
private  soldiera  He  well  knew  that  the  greit 
mass  of  mankind  are  bat  little  prone  to  goi^ 
beneath  the  surface,  and  that  the  impntate 
of  a  breach  of  parole  was,  ooofleqaenily,  om 
of  the  most  effective  means  that  he  oonldaii- 
ploy  for  deriving  those  two  tfaensand  d 
miurdered  priiODen  of  the  sympathies  of  tf* 
UhoHsaiids  who  wotdd  bo  qiiit»  aiire  to  nid 
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his  imputation,  and  equally  sure  not  to  make 
anj  careful  or  effective  enquiry  into  its  truth. 
We,  for  our  own  part,  utterly  disbelieve 
that  imputation ;  we  can  point  out  so  many 
instances  in  which  Napoleon  stands  convicted 
of  the  most  bare-fiiced  faldchood,  that  it  is  im- 
possible, especially  in  a  case  of  such  import- 
ance, in  which  Napoleon  had  so  deep,  an 
interest  in  deceiving  men,   for  us  to  give 
credence  to  the  mere  assertion  of  Napoleon, 
unless  supported  by  corroborative  evidence. 
Such  evidence,  from  really  and  clearly  dis- 
interested, as  well  as  generally  credible,  wit- 
nesses^ we  challenge  Mr.  Abbott  to  produce; 
until  he  does  produce  it,  we  hold  ourselves 
fairly  entitled  to  state  that  these  men  should 
not  be  considered  guilty  of  the  imputed  breach 
ef  parole,  and  that,  oonsequcntly,  Napoleon's 
excuse  is  invalid. 

Mr.  Abbott  has  contrived  to  lay  himself 
open  to  another  charge  of  both  unfkir  and  in- 
accurate statement    He  says  that  NapoleonVi 
irfaole  chance  ot  either  success  or  safety  de- 
pended upon  his  putting  these  men  to  death« 
We  say  that  we  deff  him  to  show  how  that 
could  possibly  be  the  case.    They  were  un- 
anned  and  dismounted;  they  were  men  man- 
acled and  led  to  the  slaughter.    Now,  if,  in- 
stead of  feeding  these  men  during  two  days 
of  sham  debate,  he  had  given  them  two  days' 
provision,  and  started  them  off  towards  Cairo, 
leaving  them  to  Providence  and,  their  own 
energies,  bow  could  these  men  have  increased 
the  forces  which  the  Sultan  had  despatched 
to  put  an  end  to  the  robberies,  burnings, 
«nd  marders  of  the  wonld-be  renegade  Pasha? 
How  were  these  dismonnted,  poor  creatures 
to  join  any  of  the  Turkish  forces  in  time  to  be 
mis^^bievous  to  Napoleon  f    Where  were  they 
to  get  arms  f    In  £1  Arishf    In  Jaffa  f    So 
little  real  danger  was  there  of  these  disarmed 
men  having  any  chance  of  becoming  mis- 
duevoos  to  Napoleon,  that  a  man  of  chivalrous 
feeling  would  have  dismissed  such  helpless 
creatures  in  mere  scorn,  and  a  man  of  any 
sound  policy  would  have  saved  his  two  thou- 
sand charges  of  musketry,  and  have  seen,  in 
iiis  lenity  to  these  unhappy  wretches,  a  very 
predoos  argument,  whether  In  victory  or  in 
defeat;  in  victory  it  would  have  powerfully 
tided  him  in  obtaining  an  ascendancy  over  the 
people ;  in  defeat  and  captivity,  it  would  bare 
aerred  both  generals  and  soldiers  as  a  noble 


precedent  given  to  the  Sultan  and  his  coun- 
sellors. I 

Mr.  Abbott  lays  great  stress  upon  two  &ct8, 
— the  one  that  a  council  of  war  deliberated 
during  two  whole  days  ere  its  anxious  delibe- 
rations terminated  in  a  sentence  of  death ;  the 
second,  that  Napoleon  signed  the  sentence 
with  "  extreme  reluctance."  As  to  the  sitting 
of  the  council,  we  fully  believe  it,  because  Mr. 
Abbott  merely  repeats,  as  to  that,  what  he 
finds  in  the  pages  of  other  authors;  but  as  to 
Napoleon^s  reluctance,  for  which  we  have  only 
Mr.  Abbott^s  word,  we  know  enough  both  of 
the  hero  and  his  biographer,  to  warrant  us  in 
refusing  to  credit  a  word  that  Mr.  Abbott 
says  about  it 

Napoleon  had  not  a  single  excuse  for  not 
sparing  these  men.    The  Turk  had  nothmg 
to  do  with  the  quarrels  between  Britain  and 
her  allies  and  the  murderous  usurpers  of 
France;  and  as  to  Mameluke  oppression  of 
Egypt,  Napoleon  had  no  just  plea  for  even  do- 
ing good,  iar  less  for  doing  harm  in  Egypt; 
there  were  worse  than  any  Mamelukes  at 
work  in  what  he,  the  Ck)r8ican,  so  affecte^y 
calls  lus  '*  bek>ved*'  FVance,  without  his  going 
to  AiKca  or  Asia  to  play  the  knight-errant 
And  even  had  his  mission  been  a  legitimate  one;, 
even  had  he  not  been,  an  heart  as  false  to  his> 
masters,  the  Directory,  as  the  whole  rabble- 
rout  of  revolutionary  rulers,  from  Danton,  and . 
Marat,  and  Robespierre  downward,  had  been 
to  their  king  and  to  the  laws  alike  of  God  and 
of  humanity,  he  would  still  have  had  not  even 
the  shadow  of  an  excuse  for  this  wanton  and 
most  barbarous  massacre  of  prii^fMTi  qftear/ 
and  even  had  erroneous  notions  of  his  own,  on 
advice  from  others,  misled  him  into  the  ordei> 
mg  of  such  wholesale  and  mnjustifiable  butch  - 
eries,  even   then,   had  he   not  been  truly 
tiger-like  in  his  sanguinary  cruelty,  he  would 
have  delegated  to  some  inferior  ruffian  the 
terrible  tadc  of  personally  superintending  so 
frightful  an  execution. 

Mr.  Abbott  has  vainly  aadeavored  to  dear 
Ni^leon  from  one  of  the  foulest  stains  thai 
rests  upon  bis  character,  and  has  quite  as 
vainly  endeavored  to»  tiirow  the  odium  of  it 
directly  upon  the  military  connoU,  and  indi»- 
rectly  upon  Britain.. 

We  shall  decline  to  follow  Mr.  Abbott 
through  all  the  details  whkfa,  wilhsuobte 
utter  and  q>en  contempt  for  both  foirneaa  and* 
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courtesy,  he  has  given,  from  other  and  easily 
accessible  authors,  of  Napoleon's  doings  in 
Egypt  and  Palestine.  We  therefore  purpose 
only  to  notice  those  few  great  and  con- 
spicuous criises  in  the  Life  of  Napoleon,  which 
have  been  cunningly  silected  as  pegs  upon 
which  to  hang  his  unjust  eulogies  of  one  of 
the  most  entirely  selfish  men  that  hare  ever 
disgraced  and  scourged  our  common  hu- 
Bianity. 

Mr.  Abbott  has  the  unblushing  assurance, 
to  write  thus: — 

'*  The  chivalrio  Sir  Sydney  Smith  must  at 
times  have  felt  not  a  little  abashed  at  con- 
templating the  deeds  of  his  allies.  He  was, 
however,  fighting  against  the  progress  of  free 
institutions,  and  the  Scimitar  of  the  Turk  was 
a  fitting  Instrument  to  be  employed  in  such  a 
service." 

Sir  Sydney  Smith  uniteJ  the  devoted  gal- 
lantry of  the  Einghts  of  old,  with  a  Christian 
feeling,  and  a  delicacy  of  which  tlie  Knights 
of  old  seem  to  have  been  entirely  free,  not  to 
add,  very  entirely  unconscious.  He  did  not, 
for  this,  that,  or  the  other  purpose,  "  employ 
the  Scimitar  of  the  Turk,*'  and  Mr.  Abbott  was 
as  well  aware  of  that  when  he  made  his  utter- 
ly shameless  statement,  as  we  are  at  the  mo- 
ment of  both  contradicting  that  statement,  and 
denouncing  it  Sir  Sydney  Smith  durst  not 
Cfmploy  the  Turks  to  aid  him  in  forwarding 
any  projects  of  his  own,  or  of  the  British  Go- 
vernment; unlike  the  Knightly  and  high- 
hearted British  sailors,  he  detested  the  vile  hy. 
pocrisy,  the  cruelty,  and  the  insatiable  am- 
bition of  the  Gorsican,  penetrated  the  designs 
which  that  most  selfish  and  unscrupulous  of 
men  idly  fancied  he  could  serenely  hide  with- 
in his  own  breast  until  **  the  pear  should  be 
ripe,"  and  nobly  resolved  to  do  that  which  he 
Tery  effectually  did ;  to  put  an  end  to  the 
Progress  of  the  Brigand  Napoleon  and  his 
Banditti,  to  baffle  his  schemes,  to  blast  his 
hopes,  and  to  send  him  home  skulking  and 
for  ever  branded  with  a  great  military  fiulure, 
as  well  as  with  a  great  personal  villainy.  *'  Free 
institationaf"  even  such  predous^M  imUtu- 
iioM  as  the  wretched  Atheists  of  Franoe  then 
groaned  under,  formed  no  part  of  the  sub- 
ject of  contest  between  the,  as  yet,  unoircum- 
dsed  renegade  Napoleon,  and  his  superiors, 
the  diottmsised  Turks,  mistaken,  indeed, 
la  their  worship,  but  at  least,  neither  hypo- 


crites nor  renegades.  The  Turks  fought  for 
hearth,  and  home,  and  father-land,  against  & 
highly  disciplined  horde  of  nominally  Chris- 
tian miscreants,  who  sailed  not  merely  the 
armed  warriors  of  Jerusalem,  but  the  old  and 
infirm ;  who  slaughtered  in  cold  blood,  who 
violated  wives  and  maidens  to  the  music  of 
the  death  shrieks  of  the  husbands  and  fathers ; 
who  had  made  every  league  of  their  journey 
pestilent  with  the  stench  of  the  carcasses  of 
the  murdered ;  who  had  filled  even  .the  ob- 
scene vultures  of  the  desert  to  satiety  with 
human  flesh,  and  turned  the  very  sands 
of  the  desert  into  unclean  puddles  with  blood ; 
who  had  put  an  end  to  all  doubts  as  to  the 
possibility  of  the  historic  details  of  the  wanton 
atrocities  of  a  Nero  and  a  Caligula,  by 
showing  to  the  world  that  bloody  and  atheis- 
tic France,  under  her  Gorsican  Nero,  could, 
at  any  moment,  vomit  out  upon  the  territories 
of  an  unofiending  people,  whole  armies  of 
wretches,  to  any  one  of  whom  Caligula  must 
have  confessed  himself  inferior  in  sanguina- 
17  deeds ;  wretches, 

**  Whose  moroy  was  mere  nickname  for  the  nge 
Of  tameleas  Tigers.— hungering  for  blood  V 

Sir  Sydney  Smith  did  not  borrow  the  Sci- 
mitar of  the  Turk ;  he  lent  to  the  Turk  the 
aid  of  his  own  good  sword,  which  was  stain- 
less until  he  died  it  in  the  blood  of  the  worst 
sons  of  degenerate  and  demoniac  France. 

We  really  wonder  how  any  author  can 
make  such  shameless  assertions,  the  injustice 
of  which  must  be  so  apparent 

Although  Mr.  Abbott  occasionally  grows 
tired  of  his  serious  stilted  style,  now  and  then 
he  digresses  into  a  serio-comic  mood,  which 
almost  compels  a  smile  even  while  It 
increases  our  pity  of  his  astounding  assnnnce 
as  an  artful  concoctor  of  prolix  paragraphs, 
meaning  nothing  to  the  purpose,  or  bearing 
us  away  from  the  point  which  chances  to  be 
really  in  dispute  at  the  moment  Thus  after 
misrepresenting  Britain,  her  allies,  Sir  Sidney 
Smith,  and  aven  the  Turk  whose  false  religion 
the  Gorsican  was  so  ready  to  embrace,  Mr. 
Abbott  suddenly  bursts  out  into  the  following 
inimitable  declan&ation,  which  is  too  pitiaUe 
even  to  allow  of  our  laughing  at  it 

'<Had  not"  says  AbboU  ''Napoleon  been 
crippled  by  the  loss  of  his  fleet  at  Abonkir, 
victory  at  Acre  would  have  been  attained 
without  difSculty.*" 
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Is  that,  not  now,  something  marrellous;  a  pro- 
fennd    secret  nntil    thus    startfingly  made 
known  by  this  new  writer  of  a  new  Life  of 
Napoleoni     WhVt  do  we  dull  Anglo  Oana- 
diaos  here  learn  from  the  sublime  Abbott? 
Just  this,  that  Napoleon  would  have  been 
▼ictor — if  he  had  not  been  vanquished  t    A 
recondite  truth,  for  the  discovery  of  which  we 
trust  that  Mr.  Abbott  will  be  duly  honored 
with  the  smallest  possible  statue,  cast  in  ap- 
propriate brass.    In  the  hands  of  Mr.  Abbott, 
stolen  fact  and  original  fiction  are  alike  peril- 
ous, he  has  only  to  put  an  obvious  truism 
mto  his  own  language,  and  it  in  an  instant 
rises  up  in  judgment  against  him.     Did  it 
not  strike  him,  when  he  was  turning  a  very 
obvious  truism  into  a  pompous  sentence,  that 
he  was  in  substance,  passing  a  severe  verdict 
of  mQitaiy  blundering  against  the  hero  whom 
he  is  so  anxious  unduly  to  exalt,  as  a  means 
(tf  unjustly  impugning  the  humanity,  and  the 
justice  of  the  British?    No  reader  will,  sus- 
pect us  of  the  low  and  paltry  feeling  which 
would  be  evidenced  by  a  denial  of  the  really 
great  military    genius  of  Napoleon.     But, 
while  we  admit  his  great  genius  we  cannot 
admit  that    even  as  a  General,  and  judged 
only  as  such  he  was  by  any  means  so  faultless 
IS  his  fulsome  flatterers,  inoluding  Mr.  Abbott, 
would  fidn  make  us  believe.    More  tiian  once 
he  committed  faults  which  the  merest  tyro 
in  military  science  would  most  probably  have 
avoided,  and  which  so  great  a  genius  as  he 
undoubtedly  was,  could  only  have  been  in- 
duced to  commit  by  that  fatal  ambition,  with 
whif^h  we  have  so  justly  charged  him,  and 
which  alone  could  have  so  completelv  clouded 
and  bewildered   an   intellect  usually  clear, 
sagacious,  and  comprehensive.    Mr.  Abbott 
lays  much  of  Napoleon's  ill  success  to  the 
door  of  our  gallant  Nelson — ^and  so  do  we. — 
But  he  does  not  seem  to  understand  that  if 
Buonaoarte*a  favourite  admiral  Brueys  had 
not  gone  to  the  Nile  (Mr.  Abbott  does  not 
like  the  ''Battle  of  the  Nile"    he  evidently 
prefers  Aboukir,)  he  would  not  have  been  de- 
feated there.    Did  Napoleon,  we  beg  to  ask 
our  eulogist,  never  suspect  that  people  have 
eyes,  eara,  and  clear  intellects  in  London  as 
well  as  in  Paris?    Why  did  Napoleon,  as  the 
far  seeing  and  unerring  general  he  is  repre- 
sented to  be,  ignore  the  existence  of  Nelson, 
of  British  ships,  and  of  the  hearts  of  Oak 


that  named  them,  and  with  what  prudenoe 
could  he  overlook  00  strong  a  probability,  at 
that  of  the  British  ministry,  sending  against 
the  French  fleet  a  British  fleet ;  against  the 
French  Brueys  a  British  Nelson ;  That  he 
did  not  foresee  the  result,  or  that  foreseeii^ 
it,  he  yet  persisted  in  perilling  his  fleet  proves 
that  if  his  insane  ambition  could  on  some 
occasions  render  him  cruel  as  the  tiger,  so,  on 
others  it  could  render  him  silly  as  the  poor 
bird,  which,  when  pursued  by  the  hunters, 
hides  its  head  beneath  its  wings,  and  deems 
that  as  it  sees  no  longer,  it  can  be  no  longer 
seen.  Much  as  we  dislike  Mr.  Abbott's 
peculiar  feshion  of  parading  obvious  truisms 
we  yet  have  to  thank  him  in  the  present  in- 
stance, for  causing  us  to  point  out  the  gross 
blunder,  or  something  worse,  of  which  Napo- 
leon was  guilty  in  this  matter. 

A  portion  of  the  delusive  spirit  of  the  Cor* 
dean  sometimes  seems  to  descend  upon  his 
admirer  and  latest  Biographer.  When  he 
has  exhausted  the  few  truisms  which  he  con- 
trives to  turn  into  condemnations  alike  of  him- 
self and  of  his  hero,  he  usually  treats  us  to  a 
little  declamation  of  his  own,  in  which  reck* 
less  assertion,  and  false  reasoning  are  not 
even  redeemed  by  the  seeming  of  a  genuine 
taste  for  grave  jocularity.  Unjust  praise  of 
Napoleon,  and  equally  unjust  insinuation 
against  Britain,  are  in  all  conscience  bad 
enough,  but  when  to  those  he  adds  such  miser^ 
able  cant,  as  we  are  about  to  quote,  the  casa 
becomes  more  serious,  and  requbes  the  severe 
reprehension  of  every  writer,  who  would  de- 
precate the  impious  daring  so  apparent  in 
the  following  quotation : — 

'*The  imagination  is  bewildered  in  con- 
templating the  results  that  would  have  ensued. 
Even  without  the  aid  of  the  fleet,  but  for  the 
indomitable  activity,  courage  and  energy  of 
Sir  Sidney  Smith,  Acre  would  have  fallen,  and 
the  bloody  reign  of  the  butcher  would  have 
come  to  an  end.  This  destruction  of  Napoleon's 
magnificent  anticipations  of  Oriental  conquest 
must  have  been  a  bitter  disappointment.  It 
was  the  termination  of  the  most  sanguine  hope 
of  his  life.  And  it  was  a  lofty  ambition  in  the 
heart  of  a  young  man  of  twenty  six,  to  break 
the  chains  which  bound  the  countless  millions 
of  Asia  in  the  most  degrading  slavery,  and  to 
create  a  boundless  empire,  such  as  the  earth 
had  never  before  seen,  which  should  develope 
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all  the  physical,  intellectual  and  social  energies 
of  man.    History  can  recall  with  unerring 
truth  the  deeds  of  man  and  his  aixnoed  designs. 
The  attempt  to  delineate  the  conflicting  motivee 
which  stimulate  the  heart  of  a  frail  mortal  are 
hazardous.    Eren  the  most  lowly  Christian 
finds  unworthy  motives  mingling  with  even 
his  best  actions,  Napoleon  was  not  a  Christian. 
He  had  learned  no  lessons  in  the  school  of 
Christ    Did  he  merely  wish  to  aggrandize 
himself^  to  create  and  perpetuate  his  own 
renown,  by  being  the  greatest  and  the  best 
monarch  earth  has  ever  known  ?    This  is  not 
a  Christian  spirit  But  it  is  not  like  the  spirit 
which  demonized  the  heart  of  Nero,  which 
stimulated  the  lust  of  Henry  VIII,  which  fired 
the  bosom  of  Alexander  with  his  invincible 
phalanges,  and  which  urged  Tamerlane  with 
his  mounted  hordes  to  the  field  of  blood.  Our 
Saviour  was  entirely  regardless  of  self  in  his 
endeavors  to  bless  mankind.    Even  Washing- 
ton, who  though  one  of  the  best  of  mortals, 
must  be  contemplated  at  an  infinite  distance 
from  the  Son  of  €K>d,  seemed  to  ferget  himself 
in  his  love  of  his  country.    That  absence  of 
self  cannot  be  so  distinctly  seen  in  Napoleon. 
He  wished  to  be  the  great  benefactor  of  the 
world,  elevating  the  condition  and  rousing  the 
energies  of  many,  not  that  he  might  obtain 
wealth  and  live  in  splendor,  not  that  he  might 
revel  in  voluptuous   indigencies,  but  ap- 
parently that  his  own  name  might  be  em- 
balmed in  glory.    This  is  not  a  holy  motive. 
Neither  is  it  degrading  and  dishonorable.  We 
hate  the  mercenary  despot.    We  despise  the 
voluptuary.  But  history  cannot  justly  consign 
Napoleon  either  to  hatred  or  to  contempt 
Had  Christian  motives  impelled  him,  making 
all  due  allowanee  for  human  frailty,  he  might 
have  been  regarded  as  a  saint    Now  he  is 
but  a  Hero.** 

**  The  ambitious  conquerer  who  invades  a 
peaceful  land,  and  with  fire  and  blood  subju- 
gates a  timid  and  helpless  people  that  he 
may  bow  their  necks  to  the  yoke  of  slavery, 
that  he  may  doom  them  to  ignorance  and 
degradation,  that  he  may  extort  from  them 
their  treasures  by  the  energies  of  the  dungeon, 
the  scimitar,  and  the  bastinado  consigning 
the  millions  to  mudhovels,  penury  and  misery, 
that  he  and  his  haughty  parasites  may  revel 
in  voluptuousness  and  splendor,  deserves  the 
execrations  of  the  world.    Such  were  the 


rulers  of  the  Orient  But  we  cannot  with 
equal  severity  condenm  the  ambition  of  hnn 
who  marches  not  to  forge  chains,  but  to  break 
them;  not  to  establish  despotisn^  but  to 
assail  despotic  usurpers ;  not  to  degrade  and 
impoverish  the  people,  but  to  ennoble,  and  to 
elevate,  and  to  enrich  them;  not  to  extort 
from  the  scanty  earnings  of  the  poor  the 
means  of  living  in  licentiousness  and  aO 
luxurious  indulgences,  but  to  endure  all  toil, 
all  hardship,  all  deprivations  cheerfully,  that 
the  lethargic  nations  may  be  roused  to  ente^ 
prise,  to  industry,  and  thrift  Such  was  the 
ambition  of  Napoleon.  But  far  more  loHy  is 
that  ambition  of  whom  Christ  is  the  exemplar 
which  can  bury  self  in  oblivion.*' 

This  historic  muse  is  no  stickler ;  the  sa- 
cred and  the  profane  are  alike  recklessly 
pressed  into  the  service  of  eulogising  the  great 
image  which  "  our  Nebuchadnezzar  "  has  set 
up. 

In  this  long  and  imaginative  passage  there  is 
not  a  truism  which  our  apologist  does  not 
warp  to  the  bolstering  up  of  its  antagonistic 
falsehood ;  not  a  censure  he  invokes,  which 
does  not  of  right  accrue  to  his  hero,  not  an 
execration  which  he  predicates  to  be  deserved 
by  the  common  herd  of  tyrants,  but  must 
alight  upon  the  despot,  Mr.  Abbott  has  selected 
him  as  a  fit  subject  to  be  presented  to  tb« 
world  as  a  preuz  Chevalier  sarm  tache  et  sane 
riproche.  The  task  of  exposing  this  presamp- 
tion  is,  a  truly  painful  one,  and  to  content 
plate  such  an  exposure,  must  be  almost  equ- 
ally painful  to  our  readers ;  we  shall  endea- 
vor, therefore,  to  perform  it  as  briefly  as  pos- 
sible. 

In  some  parts  of  his  performance  Mr.  Ab- 
bott speaks  of  the  Egyptian  expedition  as 
being  a  blow  stricken  in  self  defence  by  France 
against  Britain  and  her  allies,  one  by  which  the 
Directory  hoped  to  deter  Britain  and  her  coo- 
federates  from  the  further  prosecution  of  their 
project  of  setting  a  hated  and  discarded  king 
over  that  disenthralled  France  which,  subse- 
quently, with  utter  disregard  of  historical 
truth  he,  to  suit  his  page  to  another  phase 
of  Napo1eon*s  bloody  and  tyrannous  course, 
represents  as  being  so  utterly  enthralled  and 
impoverished  that  nothing  but  the  energy 
and  genius  of  Napoleon  could  possibly  have 
saved  her.  Now  and  then  our  author  forgets 
himself,  and  confirms  our  conjecture,  founded 
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upon  man  J  of  Napoleon's  sayings  and  doings, 
namely,  that  had  he  been  successful  in  fairly 
establishing  himself  as  a  renegade  ruler  in 
Cgypt  or  in  Palestine,  he  would  have  wielded 
thenceforth  not  for  France,  but  for  Sheik  or 
Pacha,  or  Padishah,  a   power   which  this 
Corsican  by  birth.  Christian  by  baptism,  but 
oochristian  in  &ct,  would  haye  exerted  with  the 
most  entire  indifference  to  eyery  worthy  con- 
sideration, solely  to  adyance  what  Mr.  Ab- 
bott calls  his  glory,  but  which  we  call  his 
ahame.    What  Mr.  Abbott  calls  ''  Napoleon's 
magnificent  anticipations   of  Oriental   con- 
quest **  were,  in  fact,  at  once  atrocious  and 
imbecile  dreams.    To  oyerrun  a  wealthy  and 
densely  peopled  country  such   as  Austria, 
Russia,  Italy,  and  Holland,  is  an  easy  task 
compared  to  taking  a  yast  army  across  pathless 
deserts,  and  through  cities  abandoned  by  the 
inhabitants  to  the  wolf  and  the  jackal    We 
do  not  for  a  moment  doubt  that  Napoleon  did 
contemplate  the  founding  of  a  "boundless 
empire  such  as  earth  has  neyer  seen,"  blinded 
by  his  insane  ambition  he  really  did  imagine 
that  he  could,  in  a  oomparatiyely  brief  space 
of  time,  subdue  and  occupy  the   Turkish 
empire,  and  then  assail  British  India,  not  by 
way  of  checking  or  punishing  the  alleged 
British  aggressions  upon  the  at  once  disen" 
tkraUed  and  horribly  enthraUed  France^  or 


with  the  slightest  idea  of  making  the  spoils  of 
India  a  fund  from  which  to  remunerate  France 
for  the  sums  wasted  upon  him,  between  the 
moment  of  his  embarkation  for  Egypt,  and  that 
of  his   proclaiming   himself  the  Pacha  or 
Padishah  of  an   independent   territory    in 
the  East,  but  solely  to  gratify  whateyer  ideas 
the  deyil  or  his  own  notions,  or  his  own 
interests,  might  suggest   Occasionally  laying 
aside  his  canting  style,  he  for  the  moment 
shares  the  unprincipled  fenror  of  his  hero, 
and  belieyes  that  the  high  reaching  ambition 
of  one  hero  may  be  quite  cheaply  purchased 
at  the  expense  of  cities  burned,  fields  deyas- 
tated,  men  and  boys  slain  or  maimed  in  such 
wise  as  to  make  their  dearest  friends  think 
their  prolonged  life  fiur  more  pitiable  than 
death  in  the  red  battle  field ;  women  attacked 
with  eyery  circumstance  of  brutality,  and  the 
air  made  pestilential  by  the  rotting  and  un- 
buried  yictims  of  the  great  man's  ambition,  these 
are  what  our  especially  Republican  friend  of 
the  Corsican  murderer  caUs  "  the  necessities 
of  war."    But  though  we  thus  far  agree  with 
Mr.  Abbott,  we  by  no  means  share  his  appa- 
rent confidence  in  the  success  of  Napoleon, 
eyen  if  such  heroes  as  Nelson  and  Sir  Sydney 
Smith  had  been  either  not  in  existence,  or 
peacefully  employed  at  the  yery  antipodes  of 
the  Nile  and  8t  Jean  d'Acre. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Natcrs  is  as  inflexible  as  she  is  beautiful; 
and  there  are  certain  of  her  laws  which  can- 
not be  successfully  contrayened  or  evaded, 
eyen  where  such  mighty  personages  as  Na> 
poleon  oppose  those  laws.  Eyen  camels,  to 
say  nothing  about  such  peryerse  animals  as 
men  and  horses,  must  now  and  then  drink  or 
they  will  die;  and  so  absurdly  strong  and 
ineradicable  is  the  prejudice  of  both  men  and 
beasts  in  favor  of  a  more  or  less  regular  supply 
of  food,  however  coarse,  that  if  the  si4>ply  be 
withheld  for  only  a  few  days,  both  unhand- 
somely avenge  themselves  upon  the  most 
heroic  x>f  chieftains,  by  becoming  just  so  many 
slovenly  and  unhandsome  corpses,  which  not 
merely  come  between  the  wind  and  his  no- 
bility, to  the  annoyance  of  his  heroic  nostrils, 
but  sometimes  even  bequeath  him  a  stench  so 
mortally  potent  that  he,  even  he,  the  warrior  in 
€886  and  conqueror  and  founder  of  a  dynasty 
in  jXMM,  sickeps,  becomes  loathsome  with 
plague  boils,  and  finally,  dies  in  so  ibul  a 
fiishion  that  the  Jackals  will  none  of  him,  and 
even  the  but  little  fastidious  Vultures  flap 
their  wings  disdainfully,  and  take  their  flight 
far  from  him,  as  game  a  little  too  far  gone  to 
suit  even  their  taste  in  carrion.  We  do  not 
for  an  instant  deny  or  even  doubt  that  Na- 
poleon thought  Acre  once  taken  and  Achmet 
the  butcher,  as  Mr.  Abbott  delights  to  term 
the  resolute  defender  of  Acre  against  an  in- 
comparably more  merciless  butcher  than  he, 
once  put  to  death,  the  path  of  Napoleon  to 
the  throne  of  the  Sultan  and  thence  to  the 
plundering  and  subjugation  of  India  was  easy, 
and  his  projects  quite  certain  to  be  fully 
carried  out.  Of  the  opinions  entertained  by 
Napoleon  and  his  living  and  very  sycophantic 
eulogist  tending  that  way,  we  do  not  doubt ; 
but  that  their  opinions  would  have  been 
fiilsified  by  the  event  we  entertain  just  as 
much  doubt — and  no  more — ^as  we  doubt  that 
the  dead  tyrant  was  creedless  Godward,  and 
heartless  manward. 
It  is  our  opinion  that  it  was  most  fortunate 


for  Napoleon  personally,  and,  in  that  precise 
ratio,  most  lamentably  unfortunate  for  civitiaed 
Europe,  that  Napoleon  was  not  coraed  with 
victory  at  Acre,  and  with  a  very  few  monte 
of  subseqnent  success    Tkne  it  is,  ^hat  we 
have  never  yet  read  or  thought  <tf  Sir  Sydney 
Smith's  equally  sagacious  and  gallant  oonduet 
at  Acre,  without  an  exultant  and  applaadii^ 
thrill,  we  never  think  of  that  truly  gaUaot 
seaman  without  feeling  increased  joy  and  ex- 
ultation in  our  British  birth ;  he  is  one  of  the 
few  flghtii^  heroes  in  whose  onselfiflh  daring 
we. glory,  and  to  whose  liaises  we  joyously 
and  without  one  cold  thought  or  ooaseieBoo- 
enlbroed  doubt,  join  our  feeble  voices.    And, 
ye^  aomeftiow,  as  we  think  of  that  glorious 
aflUr  at  Acre,  we  almost  regret  that  Sir  Sydney 
?Fas  there  at  alL  Achmet  Djezsar  though  not 
quite  as  bad  as  Napoleon,  seeing  that  at  all 
events  he  was  no  renegade,  used  the  scinutar 
openly,  neither  canted  about  humaniliy  and 
disinterestedness,  nor  wrote  bulletins  so  &toe 
as  to  make  a  Napoleon  bulletin  synonymous 
with  a  most  flagitious  and  Impudent  falsehood. 
Achmet  Djezzar,  we  say,  though  by  no  means 
equal  in  guilt  or  ignominy  to  his  antagonist, 
the  sham  Mahometan,  Napoleon,  was,  nev»^ 
theless,  an  extremely  bad  fellow,  and  one 
whom  those  who  were  luckless  enough  to  live 
within  reach  of  his  scimitar,  would  doubtless 
with  much  resignation  have  consigned  to  the 
care  and  keeping  of  the  worms  of  the  grave, 
or  the  unclean  birds  and  beasts  of  the  desot. 
Still  we  are  to  remember  that  nine  tenths  of 
what  we  read  of  the  cruelties  of"  Djezzar  "  or 
the  Butcher  have  been  printed  and  circulated 
for  the  worid*s  edification  upon  the  authority 
of  the  French,  who,  as  slaves  of  Napoleon  and 
compatriots  of  the  burning,  marauding,  and 
murdering     miscreant    formed    the    horde 
which  he  called  his  army — that  those  who  are 
said  to   have  groaned  beneath  the   bloody 
tyranny  of  "  the  Butcher "  would  have  voy 
sensibly  improved  their  situation  by  his  deatil 
and  their  transfer  to  the  rule  of  the  renegade 
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Napoleon,  is  what  we  cannot  for  an  instant 
gappose.    Bat,  making  all  due  allowance  for 
French  exaggeration,  it  is  pretty  clear  that, 
dae  consideration  being  had  for  Eastern  educa- 
tion and  for  the  sanguinary  promptings  of  its 
creed,  it  is  pretty  certain  we  say,  that  making 
all  due  allowance  for  these  incideitals,  Achmet 
Djeaiar  was  remarkable  for  anything  rather 
than  humanity,  and  was  precisely  one  of 
those  persons  of  whom  our  British  proverb 
as  pithily  as  truly  says  that  they  are  better 
hit  than  fcmnd.    And  eren  as  regards  the 
Batcher  himself  the  victory  of  Napoleon  at 
Acre  woidd  not,  in  our  view  of  the  oase,  have 
been  so  very  lamentable ;  for,  in  that  event, 
at  least   one  detestable   person    would  no 
longer  have  sinned  against  (Sod  and  humanity. 
A  finr  greater  good,  however,  mighty  and,  in 
our  opinion  almost  certainly  would,  have 
reaolted   from    tiiat   temporary  triumph  of 
Napoleon.    It  appears  to  us  not,  indeed,  that 
tfr.  Abbott  has  t^e  slightest  show  of  reason 
for  his  fancy  that,  if  suooessful  at  Acre,  Na- 
poleon might  probably  have  redized  his  w3d 
and  all  but  boundless  projects  of  Eastern 
conquest   and   Eastern   dominion,  but  that 
temporary  success  would  have  both  embolden- 
ed and  enabled  him  to  go  farther,  and  involve 
himself  so  deeply  and  so  inextricably,  that, 
instead  of  having  to  chronicle  the  selfish  do- 
ings of  Nap<deon,  First  Consul,  Emperor  of 
Fnnoe  the  great  and  Elba  the  small,  fugitive 
from  Waterloo,  and  ludicrously-complaining 
exile  in  St.  Helena,  his  unscrupulous  eulogist 
would  have  had  to  comment  upon  th«  life 
and  death  of  Napoleon,  quite  renegade,  almost 
Pasha,  cctt  short  by  famine,  simoom,  or  one 
firman,  odo  bowstring,  and  two  mutes.    It  is 
the  almost  absolute  certainty  that  victory  at 
Acre  woald  have  lured  Napoleon  into  a  course 
which  would  have  saved  Europe  firom  the  dis- 
grace and   the  curse  of  his  usurped  rule  in 
France,  that  has  often  tempted  us  to  regret 
that,  in  the  presence  of  the  gallant  and  skil- 
fdl  Sir   Sidney  Smith,  Napoleon  found,  so 
early,  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  even  a  first 
real  advance  towards  the  accomplishment  of 
his  vast  designa     Mr.  Abbott  obviously  takes 
a  very  different  view  of  the  case ;  but  there 
is  no  part  of  his  work  in  which  he  is  so  nearly 
sincere   as  when  he  spouts  sentimentalisms 
concerning  the  bewilderment  cf  his  imagina- 
tion, '*in   contemplating  the  results  which 


might  have  ensued,"  but  which,  unhappily, 
did  not  What  an  oriental  romance  might 
not  Mr.  Abbott  have  produced  had  Napoleon 
even  made  himself  Pasha  of  Egypt,  King  of 
Jerusalem  I  Ah  I  much  as  we  love  the  mem- 
ory of  that  gallant  and  victorious  Sydney 
Smith,  we  really  are  not  quite  satisfied  that  he 
would  not  have  done  the  world  good  service 
had  he  not  troubled  himself  about  Acre,  but 
left  the  rival  butchers  to  fight  it  out  at  their 
leisure. 

Test  Had  Napoleon  been  so  far  triumph* 
ant  as  to  f6und  a  petty  sovereignty  in  the 
east,  we  should  have  had  a  romance,  not,  in- 
deed, more  anti-British  than  that  which  we 
are  reviewing,  but  certainly  more  intensely 
ludicrous  and  more  laughably  wrong-headed 
than  tibe  sentimentalisms,  the  euphuisms,  and 
the  contradictions  which  he  has  now  given 
us.  Even  as  the  matter  really  does  stand,  just 
listen  how  he  speaks  of  the  selfish  and  ruth- 
less ambition  of  Napoleon : — 

"  And  it  was  a  lofty  ambition  in  the  heart 
of  a  young  man  of  twenty-six,  to  break  the 
chains  which  bound  the  countless  millions  <^ 
Asia  in  the  most  d^rading  slavery,  and  to 
create  a  boundless  empire  such  as  earth  had 
never  before  seen,  which  should  develope  all 
the  physical,  intellectual,  and  social  energies 
of  man.** 

This  republican,  we  thus  see,  this  believer 
in  the  right  of  all  men  (red  skins  and  negroes 
duly  excepted)  to  safety  of  life,  limb,  and  pro- 
perty, who  boasts  of  being  a  member  of  a 
Christian  and  intelligent  Republic,  calls  the 
grasping  and  intensely  selfish  schemes  of  Na- 
poleon, which  he  could  have  carried  into  efi^ect 
only  after  shedding  almost  literally  a  sea  of 
human  blood,  and  plundering  and  wasting  to 
the  amount  of  almost  countless  millions,  he 
calls  these  awfiiUy  and  intensely  devilish 
schemes  a  lofty  ambition !  We  know  of  no 
one  like  Mr.  Abbott  for  giving  the  very  finest 
names  to  the  very  foullest  actions  I  Human 
audacity,  at  the  least  in  the  auctorial  way, 
can  scarcely  go  beyond  the  audacity  of  the 
man  who  talks  of  the  aspiration  of  the  in- 
tensely selfish  and  the  mercilessly  cruel  Na- 
poleon, to  breaking  the  chains  of  countless 
millions  of  Aeia :  that  Napoleon,  whose  whole 
business,  from  the  day  of  the  Tuileries  to  that 
of  his  ffightfit>m. Waterloo,  Was  the  forging 
and  rivettlng  of  manacles  for  the  millions  of 
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Europe  I  Ee  break  the  chains  of  the  en- 
slaved !  ,  He  emancipate  the  countless  mil- 
lions of  Asia  from  the  most  degrading  slavery  I 
He  waste  a  thought  or  lift  a  finger,  save  with 
a  view  to  enslaving  the  free  and  enslaving  the 
the  enslaved  still  more  deeply,  more  helpless- 
ly, more  hopelessly  than  before  1  He  deve- 
lope  all  the  physical,  intellectual,  and,  above 
all,  the  social  energies  of  man  I  He^  Napoleon, 
he  thus  civilize  the  barbarian  east  I  He^  who 
set  out  with  repudiating  that  civilizing  power, 
to  whicD  Emperors  and  Padishahs  are  as  dust 
in  the  balance,  our  divine,  ameliorating,  and 
elevating  religion !  He^  forsooth,  was  to  turn 
Turk  himself,  and  yet  refine,  purify  and  elevate 
the  people  of  the  east,  by  just  substituting  his 
own  tyranny,  his  own  levies  of  taxes,  his  own 
conscripiions,  and  his  own  endless  aggressive 
wars,  for  the  comparatively  mild  and  innocu- 
ous tyranny  of  the  far  milder  and  more  endur- 
able native  despots  1 

When  we  find  Mr.  Abbott  speaking  with 
equal  freedom,  and  by  way  of  comparison,  of 
Napoleon,  Washington,  and  our  holy  Re- 
deemer, it  mayy  without  any  disparagement, 
to  Mr.  Abbotfs  ingenuity,  be  very  fairly  con- 
sidered as  a  thing  to  make  angels  sad  and 
fiends  merry. 

Considering  the  actual  character  of  Napo- 
leon, as  evidenced  by  nearly  all  his  words  and 
by  still  more  nearly  all  his  actions,  we  think 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  more  abominable 
cant  than  that  upon  which  we  have  just  com- 
mented, were  it  not  that  Mr.  Abbott  has  writ- 
ten the  unspeakably  awful  passage  on  which 
we  are  about  to  comment  Taking  the  two 
passages  together  we  must  pay  Mr.  Abbott 
the  rather  unenviable  compliment  of  confess- 
ing, that  we  think  that  he  may  defy  the  whole 
brotherhood  of  authors  to  equal  him  in  irre- 
verent sanctimoniousness  and  solemn  mock- 
eiry. 

''Even,^  says  Mr.  Abbott,  ^*  the  most  lowly 
Christian  finds  unworthy  motives  mingling 
with  his  best  actions.  Napoleon  was  not  a 
Christian.  He  had  learned  no  lessons  in  the 
school  of  our  Saviour.  Did  he  merely  wish 
to  aggrandize  himself,  to  create  and  perpetu- 
ate his  own  renown,  by  being  the  greatest 
and  the  best  monarch  earth  has  ever  seen  ? 
This  is  not  a  Christian  spirit  But  it  is  not 
like  the  spirit  which  demonized  the  heart  of 
Nero,  which  stimulated  the  lust  of  Henry  the 


Eighth,  which  fired  the  bosom  of  Alexander 
with  his  invincible  phalanxes,  and  which  urged 
Tamerlane  with  his  mounted  hordes  to  the 
field  of  blood.  Our  Saviour  was  entirely  re- 
gardless of  self  in  his  endeavours  to  bless 
mankind.  Even  Washington,  who,  though 
one  of  the  best  of  mortals,  must  be  contem- 
plated at  an  infinite  distance  from  the  Son  of 
God,  seemed  to  forget  himself  in  his  love  of 
his  country.  That  absence  of  self-regard  can- 
not be  so  distinctly  seen  in  Napoleon.'* 

So  distinctly  seen  I    Why  surely  Mr.  Ab- 
bott  should   remember,    (absence    of  self- 
regard  in  Napoleon  not  so  distinctly  seen,  for- 
sooth!) that2>d  non  eanstentUnis  et  de  no% 
apparentibus  eadem  e$t  ratio  t    Would  he  by 
denying  Napoleon's  freedom  finom  selfishness 
in  the  comparative,  turn  our  attention  from 
the  fact  that  he  was  all  selfishness  in  thought, 
in  word,  and  in  deed ;  an  incarnation  of  sel- 
fishness from  infancy  to  age — ^from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave?    Is  it  of  this  personified  selfish- 
ness that  even  he  dares  to  chatter  to  us  about 
his  i^nselfishness  not  being,  forsooth,  90  dis- 
tinctly seen  ?    And,  then,  just  note  the  mix- 
ture of  outrageous  vanity  and  mock  humili^ 
of  this  champion  of  Napoleon  and  the  rest  of 
the  sanguinary  atheists  of  those  days  of  blood- 
shed incalculable,  and  of  blasphemies  and  ob* 
scenities  unmentionable.     He  actually  con- 
fesses that  eve^  Washington  is  to  be  "  spoken 
of  at  an  infinite  distance  from  our  Redeemer.** 
Tes,  Mr.  Abbott  assures  us — may  we  be  duly 
thankful  for  the  pains  he  takes  to  enlighten 
our  darkness — ^that  Washington  was  one  of 
the  best  of  men,  and  yet  that  even  he  is  **  to 
be  spoken  of  at  an  infinite  distance  from  ovr 
Redeemer.**    This  looks  very  like  a  great  and 
generous  concession,  we  feel  bound  to  admit; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  who,  save  an  admirer 
of  Napoleon  or  republicanism,  would  ever, 
for  even  a  single  moment,  have  dreamed  of 
mingling  two  such  names  7    Since  *^  mad  Sn- 
warrow,'*  in  the  bad  couplet  of  which  Mr. 
Abbott  may  have  heard,  in  which  the  at  least 
half  mad  Russian  bard  coupled  Gk>d  and  the 
impure  empress  in  the  same  thanksgiving 
line,  for  the  success  of  the  Russians  in  the 
assault  of  Ismael.    Since  that  impious  coup- 
let was  written,  never  has  man  ventured  to 
pen  anything  indicative  of  such  fiimiliar  levity, 
mingled  with  such  vile  irreverence,  as  Mr.  Ab- 
bott who,  disgracing  himself  and  insulting  att 
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Christian  men,  by  coolly,  deliberately,  and, 
as  it  would  seem,  rather  complacently  foisting 
into  a  paragraph  (the  main  object  of  which  is 
to  assert  the  untrue,  and  to  deny  the  true, 
to  flatter  Napoleon),  brings  not  merely  into 
the  same  paragraph,  but  even  into  direct  com- 
parison, the  Son  of  Qod  and  the  most  selfish 
and  crime- stained  of  the  sons  of  men,  Mr.  Ab- 
bott too,  is  very  evidently  and  very  comfortably 
unconscious  of  thi&     It  is  no  less  evident  that 
he  relies,  and  we  fear  with  an  only  too  well- 
grounded  confidence  upon  his  impious  com- 
parison, meeting  with  no  very  serious  cen- 
sure.   Probably  inspirited  by  this  confidence, 
he  goes  on  to  ask  whether  Napoleon  wished 
to  aggrandize  himself  and  to  win  the  fatre  of 
being  at  once  the  best  and  the  greatest  mo- 
narch that  earth  has  ever  seen ;  and  he  asks 
this  question  in  a  tone  which  proves  that  he 
confidently  anticipates  an  afiQrmative  answer 
<m  all  hands.    To  be  a  great  king  or  pasha, 
in  the  sense  in  which  Napoleon  understood 
the  word  greatness,  doubtless,  Napoleon  did 
Tery  sincerely  wish ;  to  be  the  absolute  lord  of 
the  property,  the  persons,  the  speech  and  the 
Yery  opinions  of  all  around  him ;  to  have  as 
many  unreasoning  and  ever  willing  tools,  or, 
at  need,  victims,  as  he  could  count  subjects, 
would  admirably  have  suited  that  saturnine 
despot;  and  we  no  more  doubt  than  Mr.  Ab- 
bott does,  that  in  tJiat  sense  of  the  word, 
though  in  no  other,  Napoleon  most  ardently 
aspired  to  be  a  great  king,  and  was  duped 
mlike  by  his  evil  yearnings  and  that  vanity 
(of  which,  despite  all  that  was  really  great 
about  him,  Napoleon  had  a  far  larger  share 
than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  really  great 
men),  into  the  belief  that  in  the  east  he  could 
carve  out  for  himself  an  immense  sovereignty 
in  which  he  could  thus  satisfactorily  to  him- 
aelf,  play  the  intelligent  despot  to  his  own 
honor  and  glory.    Understanding  the  word 
greatness  as  Mr.  Abbott  evidently  does,  in 
the  Corsico-Napoleonic  sense,  he  is  perfectly 
warranted  in  saying  that  Napoleon  aspired  to 
be  a  great  king ;  yea,  the  very  **  greatest  king 
that  earth  has  ever  seen."    But  in  the  true 
flense  of  the  word,  to  be  a  great  king,  was  the 
Tery  last  thing  that  would  have  suited  either 
the  temper  or  the  wishes  of  Napoleon ;  to  be 
Wk  great  king  requires  self-abnegation  and  a 
most  thoughtful  and  apprehensive  care  for 
the  rights,  the  interests,  the  well  being,  and 


even  the  Tery  vrishes  and  feelings  of  the 
subjects  to  which  Napoleon  was  as  incom- 
potent  as  a  savage  contempt  of  his  fellow- 
men  and  a  most  intense  selfishness  could  ren- 
der him.  Even  Mr.  Abbott^  chary  as  he  is  of 
such  admissions  as  might  directly  damage  the 
character  of  his  hero,  has  blundered  out  an 
indirect  but  none  the  less  decisive  sentence  of 
utter  incapacity  for  the  sublime  part  of  a 
great  king,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term  great- 
ness. '*It  is  true  that  in  Napoleon  this  ab- 
sence of  self  is  not  io  perceptible." 

We  are  quite  contented  to  receive  this  as 
full  a  confession  of  the  intense  unfitness  of 
Napoleon  for  real  greatness,  as  it  is  reason- 
able to  expect  from  the  pen  of  so  through 
thick  and  through  thin  an  apologist  But^ 
though  from  him  we  cannot  reasonably  ex* 
pect  an  acknowledgement  of  a  more  frank 
character,  we  claim  the  right  of  speaking  out 
plainly,  though,  perchance,  less  satisfactorily 
to  his  advocate,  and  of  asserting  that  not  only 
is  the  absence  of  selfishness  not  so  di^'  ^Qiible 
as  in  Washington,  but  that  it  was  net  tb  any 
extent  discernible  at  all  in  Napoleon,  and  for 
this  simple  reason,  that,  from  his  merest 
childhood  to  his  death  in  his  far  too  lenient 
captivity,  Napoleon  never  lost  sight  of  self 
interest,  whether  he  slaughtered  or  gave 
peace,  plundered  foreign  capitals,  or  made 
more  than  princely  gifts  at  the  expense  of 
others,  but  shewed  himself^  not  as  Mr.  Abbott 
would  so  insidiously  impress  upon  us  but  to 
be  possessed  of  perversity  and  hardness  of 
heart,  utterly  and  incurably  foul. 

We  have  shown  that  though  Mr.  Abbott 
would  be  quite  Justified  in  stating  that  Napo* 
leon  desired,  passionately,  and  yearned  to  be 
the  greatest  of  monarchs,  yet,  in  the  one  only 
true  sense  of  that  word,  greatness  was  the 
very  last  thing  of  which  the  Gorsican  was 
ambitious  or  for  which  he  was  qualified.  But| 
with  all  his  share  of  cunning,  Mr.  Abbott 
could  not  leave  well  alone ;  he  was  not  con- 
tent with  stating  that  his  hero  had 
the  ambition  to  figure  in  the  annals 
of  posterity  as  the  greatest  '*  Monarch 
that  earth  has  ever  known;  but,  hav- 
ing dexterously  made  use  of  a  term — 
"  great"  (a  term,  the  ambiguity  of  which  is 
remarkably  well  calculated  to  impose  alike 
upon  the  indolent,  and  upon  the  reader  whose 
imagination    has    been    forced,    or    whose 
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moral  sense  has  been  blunted  by  the  mischie- 
vons  declamation,  which  treats  greatness  as 
being  synonymous  with  successfully  exerted 
power,  in  whatever  cause  exerted,)  he  must 
needs  hit  upon  a  less  equivocal  term:  and 
adds  that  Napoleon  also  aspired  to  be  **  the 
best  monarch  earth  has  ever  seen.**  We  are 
well  aware  that  Napoleon  did  much  good  for 
France,  and,  that  goodness  of  a  kind  only 
too  shamefully  and  too  mischievously  ne- 
glected by  the  later  Bourbon  kings,  previous 
to  his  usurpation.  We  admit  all  the  value  of 
the  Code  Napoleon,  and  give  him  his  full 
share  of  credit  for  this  valuable  code;  but 
still  bear  in  mind  the  probability  that  to 
Talleyrand,  Fouch6,  or  some  other  of  his  able 
though  utterly  unprincipled  advisers,  he  owed 
even  the  conception  of  that  really  valuable 
work,  and  that,  secondly,  notwithstanding  all 
that  his  sycophants  have  said  and  may  say 
about  the  universality  of  his  genius,  nothing 
oan  b^^^ore  certain  than  that  France  owe^ 
(he  ^c^mtion  of  that  work  not  to  the  ever 
praised  Napoleon,  but  to  lawyers  and  literary 
men,  of  whom  the  men  who  so  loudly  laud 
Napoleon  probably  never  have  read ;  to  wit, 
Pertalis,  Trouchet,  Bigot,  Maleville,  and  tliat 
Camba^eres  whom  Napoleon  affected  to  think 
inferior  to  himself  even  in  civil  afiairs, 
but  who,  in  that  department  of  human 
ability  was  infinitely  his  superior.  But  even 
allowing  Napoleon  the  whole  merit  of  that 
undoubted  improvement,  the  code  which 
bears  his  name,  and  giving  him  all  the  credit 
which  that  loudest  of  his  admirers,  claim  for 
him  for  the  benefits  conferred  upon  France  by 
the  changes  made  with  a  view  to  the  improved 
education  of  the  people  ;  still  we  cannot  un- 
derstand how  this  admission  could  embolden 
any  man  to  say  that  Napoleon  was  anything 
like  a  good  monarch, — ^wholly  leaving  out  of 
the  question  the  absurdity  of  calling  him 
"the  best  monarch  that  earth  has  ever  seen." 
The  selfish  determination  to  render  himself 
the  virtual  autocrat  of  Europe  by  robbing  the 
rightful  possessors  of  their  crowns  and  their 
territories,  to  bestow  them  upon  his  own  re- 
latives as  his  mere  tools  and  viceroys,  could 
not  but  involve  France  in  great  and  expensive 
wars,  in  which  no  creature  in  France  except 
Napoleon  and  his  connections  had  even  the 
shadow  of  an  interest ;  and,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  mischievous  waste  of  treasure,  the  blood 


thus  shedf  the  mourning  and  the  misery 
caused  at  millions  of  hearths  by  the  slaughter 
of  army  afi»r  army,  and  the  replacing  of  those 
armies  by  the  truly  devilish  tyranny  of  the 
conscription,  must  necessarily  and  for  ever  fix 
upon  the  name  of  Napoleon  the  stigma  of 
having  not  only  not  been  **  the  b^t  monarch 
the  earth  ever  saw,"  but  in  the  producing  cf 
a  widely  spread  misery  and  ruin,  &r  and  away, 
the  very  worst    The  Neros  and  the  Caliga- 
las  of  Rome,  and  the  despots  of  the  east,  faavB 
undoubtedly  been  more   terrible    to    dieir 
courtiers  and  to  all  upon  whom  their  mxsfor* 
tune  inflicted  the  ruinous  curse  of  a  close  con- 
tact with  the  demoniac  tyrant  of  the  day. 
But  the  cruelty  of  any  one  of  those  moosten 
was  necessarily  exercised  within  a  compara- 
tively limited  circle ;  while  the  arrogant,  sd- 
fish  tyranny  of  the  Corsican  was  like  t3ie 
grim  power  of  death ;  it  was  manifested,  and 
its  ravages  were  mourned,  equally  in  the  pa^ 
ace  and  in  the  poorest  hut    Nor  was  the  feD 
torture  of  Napoleon's  rule  confined  to  those 
whom  tiie  equally  arrogant  and  hypocritical 
tyrant  affected  to  call  his  French  (he  h&ag 
Italian  by  birth,  French  only  by  conquest,  and 
the  avowed  enemy  oi  France  at  his  outset), 
but  to  every  country  which  he  ruled,  through 
the  puppet  sovereigns  which  he  had  set  up. 
Even  Mr.  Abbott,  bold  and  unscrupulous  as 
he  is  whenever  his  hero  is  to  be  shielded 
against  the  just  complaints  and  reproaches  of 
outraged  humanity,  will  scarcely  dare  tod^y 
that  the  conscription  was  used  ahnost  exdof 
sively  for  Napoleon's  own  selfish  purposes; 
and  just  as  little  can  even  he  venture  to  con- 
tradict us  when  wo  state  that  Napoleon  ml^ 
as  absolutely  in  Italy,  in  Spain,  and  in  Hol- 
land, as  in  his  '*  beloved  France,'*  and  that  he 
treated  the  slightest  neglect  of  his  interests 
on  the  part  of  any  one  of  his  puppet  kings 
with  as  insolent  and  contemptuous  a  severity 
as  he  could  possibly  have  manifested  to  the 
most  beggarly  menial  in  his  Parisian  kitchen 
or  stables.     "  Your  first  duty  "  was  his  Ian- 
guage  to  those  who  had  earned  their  precari- 
ous and  disgraceful  royalty  and  tinsel  by  act- 
ing as  jackals,  "your  Jirat  is  to  me,  your  «> 
ond  to  France.*'  As  for  the  unhappy  countries 
over  which  they  were  set  as  very  menials  <^ 
the  great  tyrant,  their  interests  had  literally 
neither  consideration,  nor,  in  the  Napoleonic 
estimation,  anything  more  than  merely  no- 
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minal  interests  beyond  those  which  the^' 
possessed  as  tributaries  to  the  tyrant.  It  was 
necessary  that  the  women  of  those  countries 
shoald  bring  forth,  for  Napoleon  the  Great 
iDight  need  their  sons,  long  ere  they  reached 
manhood,  to  fight  the  battles  of  his  bloody 
career ;  it  was  necessary  that  the  agriculture, 
commerce,  and,  where  they  had  them,  the 
manufactures  of  those  countries  should  be  pro- 
perly attended  to ;  for  it  was  imperative  that 
they  should  have  means  not  only  of  support- 
ing his  puppet  Kings  in  idle  and  uomtrited 
splendor,  but  that  they  should  have  the  where- 
withal to  pay  tribute  to  their  resolute  and 
nasparing  master. 

We  defy  Mr.  Abbott  to  contradict  us,  other- 
wise than  by  bare  assertion  or  shabby  insinua- 
tion; and  yet  he  has  the  temerity  to  talk 
about  the  ambition  of  Napoleon  to  become 
the  "best  king  earth  has  ever  seen  T  Be  it 
remembered,  too,  that  Mr.  Abbott  talks  in 
this  fashion  about  Napoleon  as  he  aspired  to 
rule  in  the  East,  and  when  he  had  declared 
himself  ready  to  become  a  Mahometan,  with 
Sultans  for  his  Satraps  and  countless  myriads 
of  ICahometans,  Hindoos,  Gentoos,  and  what 
not,  for  his  unresisting  slaves.  If  even  in 
Europe,  with  at  the  least  something  like  public 
opinion  to  contend  against,  the  Spanish  knife 
and  the  Italian  dagger  availed  not  against  his 
instinctive  fraud,  his  acquired  force  and  his 
bloody  and  merciless  pertinacity,  -  if  even 
steadfast,  rural  and  industrious  Holland,  whose 
dykes  should  have  drowned  his  villainous 
legions;  if  even  in  Holland,  and  in  Spain, 
and  in  &ir  Italy,  this  ruthless  and  selfish  man 
wrought  evil  so  widely,  what  would  he  not 
have  done  in  the  East,  if  in  the  infinitely  wise 
and  most  nn&thomable  purposes  of  the  Al- 
mighty, he  had  even  for  a  brief  season  been 
permitted  to  succeed  in  his  renegade  and 
tyrannous  eastern  project 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  Mr.  Abbott 
is  more  deserving  of  the  indignation  or  con- 
tempt of  all  honest  men  when  he  dares  to 
tell  U8  that  "Napoleon  had  his  motives  been 
truly  Christian  would  by  the  acts  *'  which 
be  records  and  praises,  "have  been  a 
taint  I**  Did  mortal  man  ever  so  commingle 
the  utmost  want  of  honest  principle  with  the 
most  pitiable  lack  of  common  sense?  What 
is  this  but  to  say  that  Napoleon  might,  per- 
ehance,  have  been  a  Saint,  only  that  beyond 


all  doubt  his  acts  were  those  of  which  the  devil 
himself  might  feel  proud.  Mr.  Abbott  evea 
while  he  scribbled  this  cant  must  have  been 
thoroughly  well  aware  that  if  Napoleon  hid 
been  a  Christian,  his  usurped  rule,  his  dis* 
honest  seizures,  his  thrice  brazen  falsehoods, 
his  sanguinary  murders,  would  never  have 
stained  the  pages  of  history  or  afforded  an 
opportunity  of  showing  to  the  whole  world, 
and  disgusting  it  by  the  ^  display,  that  a 
man  may  be  professedly  a  Christian  and 
nominally  a  Republican,  and  yet  wicked 
enough  and  mean  enough  to  eulogize  a  bad 
man,  and  libel  an  incomparably  good  and 
brave  nation,  to  the  utmost  extent  of  his 
power,  if  ill-founded  national  prejudice  inspire 
him  to  undertake  the  work. 

In  all  that  Mr.  Abbott  says  of  Napoleon's 
Egyptian  expedition,  his  anti-British  pr^n- 
dices,  his  shameful  sympathies  with  all  the 
worst  aspirations,  and  his  cordial  approval  of 
all  the  worst  acts  of  the  deceased  tyrant  are 
evident ;  but  in  much  that  we  have  quoted 
from  his  commentaries  there  is  matter  not 
merely  to  excite  indignation,  but  pity.  There 
is  impiety,  not  to  say  blasphemy,  mixed  up 
with  political  absurdities  and  atrocities. 

We  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  bad  Uy 
remark  upon  Mr.  Abbott's  unrivalled  taient 
for  self-contradiction;  in  that  peculiar  walk 
of  talent,  however,  he  is  scarcely  sa 
great  as  ho  is  in  the  art  of  utterly  damning 
the  character  of  his  hero  in  the  very  words  in 
which  he,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  endea> 
vers  to  exalt  that  character 

'  Above  all  Groek,  above  all  Boman  ftune.' 

Even  to  so  short-sighted  a  person  as  Mr^ 
Abbott,  it  could  not  but  be  self-evident  thatf 
in  order  to  save  the  character  of  Napoleon 
from  aJl  the  odium  inseparable  from  his  actual 
ravages  and  projected  addition  to  those  rav- 
ages in  the  east,  it  was  necessary  to  exert 
all  his  rhetorical  powers  for  him,  to  hold  up 
the  eastern  rulers  to  our  abhorrence,  as  the 
most  selfish,  corrupt,  and  brutal  of  all  possible 
tyrants^  and  then,  with  imperturbable  cool* 
ness,  to  represent  Napoleon  as  not  merely 
warring  against  the  native  rulers  and  theiv 
vices,  but  also  as  both  prepared  and  anxious 
to  substitute  for  all  the  vices  of  their  rule,  the 
virtues  of  a  Titus  and  a  Tngan  combined  into 
one  glorious  whole,  and  then  multiplied  by 
twenty  or  by  twenty  thousand,  according  to  ths 
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extent  of  the  reader's  credulity,  or  the  fecund 
warmth  of  his  excited  imagination.  But  if 
Mr.  Abbott  excels  in  planning  deceptive 
schemes,  he  falls  lamentably  short  of  his  de« 
signs,  when  he  sets  about  carrying  them  into 
execution.  Intending  to  exalt  Napoleon  in 
the  world's  estimation,  and  so  to  paint  the 
rulers  of  the  cast  as  best  may  tend  to  deprive 
them  of  the  world's  sympathy  and  good 
wishes,  Mr.  Abbo'.t  actually  gives  us,  while 
pretending  to  paint  only  the  native  rulers,  a 
most  revoltingly  faithful  daguerreotype  of  Na- 
poleon himself,  and  heightens  every  terrible 
and  every  base  feature  by  an  accompanying 
sketch  of  what  a  conqueror,  to  be  at  all  justi- 
fiable in  his  aggressive  warfare,  ought  to  be— 
every  line  predicating  a  quality  or  a  virtue  of 
which  Napoleon  was,  by  his  own  showing,  not 
merely  deficient,  but  strikingly  destitute  I 

Having  told  us  that,  if  Napoleon's  motives 
and  acts  had  been  Christian,  in  other  words, 
if  Napoleon  thought  and  acted  precisely  as  he 
did  not  think  and  act,  he  "might  have  been 
regarded  as  a  saint,"  and  that  '*  now  he  is 
bat  a  hero,"  Mr.  Abbott  thus  declaimeth : — 

**  The  ambitious  oonquerer  who  invades  a 
peacefbl  land,  and  with  fire  and  blood  subju- 
gates a  timid  and  helpless  people,  that  he  may 
bow  their  necks  to  the  yoke  of  slavery,  that 
he  may  doom  them  to  ignorance  and  degra- 
dation, that  he  may  extort  from  them  their 
treasures  by  the  energies  of  the  dungeon,  the 
icimitar,  and  the  bastinado,  consigning  the 
millions  to  mud  hovels,  penury,  and  misery ; 
that  he  and  his  haughty  parasites  may  revel 
hi  voluptuousness  and  splendor,  deserves  the 
•zecrattons  of  the  world.  Such  were  the 
ralersofthe  Orient" 

And  what,  we  ask,  was  that  most  nnpro- 
Toked  of  invaders  but  precisely  the  "  ambiti- 
ons conqueror,"  whom  Mr.  Abbott,  for  once 
though  only  by  aecident,  thus  consigns  to  the 
deserved  execrations  of  the  world  f  Does  he 
wish  to  tell  us  that  because  Napoleon  dressed 
plainly,  lived  plainly,  and  left  all  the  volup- 
tttonsnesa  and  splendor  for  which  he  so  un- 
■crupulousty  murdered  and  robbed,  to  his 
«*  haughty  parasites;"  will  Mr.  AbboU  tell 
us  that,  therefore,  the  above  description  of 
the  ambitioiis  conqueror,  whom  he  so  truly 
states  to  deserve  the  execrations  of  the  world, 
flppKet  one  jot  the  less  to  Napoleon  the  Rene- 
fidet    Even  as  the  case  now  staad^  baffled 


as  he  was  in  his  endeavors  to  set  up  as  a  spick 
and  span  new  Mahometan  monarch.  Napo- 
leon was  precisely  that  ambitious  conqueror. 
All  that  he  did  when  Consul  and  when  emper- 
or of  France,  clearly  shows  all  that  he  woald 
have  done  in  the  east  Temperament  in  part, 
but  mainly  a  shrewd  attention  to  the  nature 
and  force  of  public  opinion  in  France,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  vigilant  jealousy  of  Josephine, 
(his  love  of  whom  is  so  sickeningly  chattered 
about,  and  so  utterly  disproved  by  the  cool 
style  in  which,  when  added  years  had  dimin- 
ished her  attractions,  while  undecreased  ex- 
travagance annoyed  her  Imperial  husband), 
undoubtedly  did  much  towards  rendering  Na> 
poleon  comparatively  free  from  gross  ofiencei 
against  morality  ;  though,  be  it  observed  in 
passing,  that  if  we  had  either  space  or  inclina- 
tion for  dwelling  upon  that  subject,  we  should 
have  small  difficulty  in  showing  that  Napoleon 
was  by  no  means  the  chaste  Joseph  his  syco- 
phants have  represented  him.  Had  he  soe- 
ceeded  in  his  eastern  projects^  which  oould 
never  have  entered  his  head  had  he  not 
been  at  once  the  vainest,  most  sanguine,  and 
most  nnprindpled  of  men,  we  are  strongly  in- 
clined to  believe  that  Napoleon  woald,  even 
on  this  point,  have  left  abundant  room  for 
censure.  But,  admitting  that  he  carried  only 
fire  and  sword  into  Egypt,  without  the  slight- 
est desire  personally  to  **  revel  in  voluptuous- 
ness and  splendour,"  supposing  that  he  merely 
plundered  and  murdered,  that  taxation  and 
conscription  there  might  enable  him  to  de- 
throne the  Sultan,  enthrone  himself,  and  tbei^ 
by  new  and  more  extensive  villainies,  extend 
his  eastern  rule  even  over  the  British  and  na- 
tive Indian  territories,  even  supposing  all  tfaii^ 
how  does  it  relieve  his  dark  memory  from  the 
stain  of  his  having  been  one  of  thofie  ambiti- 
ous oonqnerors  who  "  deserve  the  execrations 
of  the  world?"  What  matters  it  whether  a 
ruffian  murders  and  robs  for  his  own  persoDsI 
enjoyment's  sake,  m  order  that  he  personalis 
may  "revel  in  voluptuousness  and  in  sptea- 
dour,"  or  only  that  he  may  gratify  his  vanitf 
and  forward  his  interests  in  another  way,  by 
decking  his  mistress  or  his  wife  in  purple  and 
gold,  and  costly  gems,  and  spreading  the  Ins* 
urious  banquet  for  the  kindred  mflSans  who 
aid  him  in  his  ne&rions  deeds?  OnenifBaa» 
no  doubt,  has  one  sort  of  taste  to  gratify,  aal 
another  raffian.  free  from  that  taster  has  as* 
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other  and  a  different  one  to  .gratify ;  but,  in 
settling  the  account  of  moral  delinquency  and 
of  sin  against  the  behests  of  God,  we  bare  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  motives  which  prompt 
the  murder,  or  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
plunder  is  disposed  of.  It  is  simply  with  the 
murdering  that  we  charge  the  murderer,  with 
the  robbery,  the  robber ;  and  as  both  robber 
and  murderer,  as  exactly  one  of  those  '*  am- 
bitious conquerors  who  deserve  the  execra- 
tions of  the  world,'*  Napoleon  stands  conyict- 
ed  in  the  eyes  of  every  man  of  common  sense 
and  right  feeling,  and  will  continue  so  to 
stand  convicted  to  the  end  of  time. 

Mr.  Abbott  next  proceeds  to  give  us  the 
&ncy  portrait  of  Napoleon  as  one  of  those 
pattern  conquerors  who  have  no  touch  of  am- 
bition in  their  whole  composition ;  (who  toil, 
and  moil,  and  sweat,  and  shed  blood,  and  give 
«p  cities  to  fire,  sword — ^all  in  kindness  and 
gentle  heart — all  for  the  good  of  the  absurd 
people  who  show  such  small  gratitude  for 
SQch  heroic  doings),  as  one  of  those  fitultless 
monsters  in  the  conquering  way,  who  do  not 
deserve  the  execration  of  the  world ;  though 
he  by  no  means  makes  that  non-deserving  of 
the  worid's  execrations  by  any  means  clear  to 
08.    We  were  but  plainly  educated,  and  our 
pastors  and  masters  were  absurd  enough  to 
add  to  their  scholastic  teachings  some  musty 
exhortations  to  fear  God,  honor  the  king,  do 
Justice^  love  mercy,  and  constantly  to  act 
upon  the  golden  rule  of  doing  to  others  even 
as  we  would  that  others  should  do  unto  us. 
Something  of  this  must  certainly  have  ren- 
dered OB  dull  of  apprehension,  or  the  follow- 
ing description  of  the  Napoleonic  ambition  is 
almost  as  absurd  anything  we  have  yet  read  in 
Mr.  Abbott's  pagea   We  have  seen  that  even 
Mr.  Abbott  thinks  that  "ambitious  conquer- 
ors deserve  the  execratioii  of  the  world.'* 
Having  told  that  plain  truth  in  as  little  of  a 
fruth-loving  spirit  as  ever  actuated   party 
•eribe,  Mr.  Abbott  proceeds  to  say : 

^  But  we  cannot  with  equal  severity  con- 
demn the  ambition  of  him  who  maiches  not 
to  forge  chams,  but  to  break  them;  not  to 
cstaUish  despotism  but  to  assail  despotic 
warpers^  not  degrade  and  impoverish  the 
people,  bat  to  ennoble  and  elevate  and  enrich 
Ihem ;  not  to  extort  from  the  scanty  earnings 
<f  the  poor  the  means  of  living  in  licentious- 
Mid  tm  lazariooi  iadnlgenos^  bat  lo  en^ 


dure  all  toil,  all  hardship,  all  deprivation 
cheerfully,  that  the  lethargic  nations  may  be 
roused  to  enterprise,  to  industry,  and  to  thrift 
Such  was  the  ambition  of  Napoleon.  Surely 
it  was  lofty.  But  far  more  lofty  is  that  ambi- 
tion of  which  Christ  is  the  great  exemplar, 
which  can  bury  self  entirely  in  oblivion." 

We  have  already  with  sufficient  emphasis 
remarked  upon  the  irreverent,  not  to  say  the 
positively  impious  levity  and  familiarity  with 
which  Mr.  Abbott  couples  the  names,  and 
brings  into  comparison  the  character  and  the 
deeds  of  our  Divine  Redeemer,  and  one  of  the 
most  sinful  and  prayerless  of  all  the  sinful 
wretches  for  whose  salvation  that  Divine  Re- 
deemer died  on  Calvary ;  and  we  merely  point 
to  the  repetition  of  that  irreverent  conjunction 
and  comparison  in  the  above  extract,  instead 
of  commenting  upon  it  with  the  severity 
which  so  deliberate  a  repetition  of  the  offence 
very  richly  merit&  Let  our  readers,  then, 
pass  over  that  portion  of  the  extract,  and  fix 
their  attention  solely  upon  the  really  mar- 
vellous assurance  of  the  remainder  of  it. 
What  proof  is  there  that  Napoleon  marched 
**not  to  forge  chains  but  to  break  themt** 
When  and  where,  if  we  must  needs  walk  like 
Mr.  Abbott  upon  the  stilts  of  metaphor,  did 
Napoleon  ever  break  a  chain  but  for  the  pur^ 
pose,  indisputably  proven  by  the  act,  of  sub- 
stitutmg  chains  still  heavier,  more  galling,  and 
more  difficult  to  be  broken  ?  Who  were  the 
'* despotic  usurpers"  whom  he  assailed  in 
Egypt  or  Palestine  ?  By  what  right,  except- 
ing the  shamefhlly  exerted  right  of  the  strong- 
est,  did  he  assail  despots  who  were  at  all 
events  fk?^'usurpers?  Did  he  not  assail  them 
solely  that  he  might  exceed  them  in  despotic 
power — a  power  which  he  would  have  asufp^ 
— ^but  which  they  assuredly  hadn^t  usurped! 
Are  the  burning,  the  plundering,  the  utterly 
mining  of  cities,  and  the  laying  waste  of  the 
fertile  fields^  the  readiest  means  by  whioh  to 
enrich  a  people?  Are  men  ennobled  by 
being  '*  mowed  down  with  musketry,"  whea 
they,  not  knowing  all  the  devilishness  of 
the  invaders'  nature,  are  simple  enough  to 
surrender  as  prisoners  of  war  f  Are  women 
and  girls  ennobled  by  being  insulted  in  open 
day  by  a  brutal  soldiery  t  What  mattered  il 
to  the  poor  whether  their  scanty  earnings 
were  extorted  fit>m  them^  that  Napoleon  per- 
mially  might  have  the  tb/tuiB  of  ^living  fa 
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lioeniiousnoss  and  all  luxurious  indulgence," 
or  merely  that  he  might  have  the  means  to 
march  onward  and  eastward  stilly  to  butcher 
still  other  thousands  iu  pitched  battle,  to 
burn  other  ciLies,  waste  other  fertile  fields, 
and  give  up  tiie  women  and  girls  of  other 
lands  to  the  violence  of  wretches  red  with  the 
blood  of  their  husbands  and  fathers.  What 
an  opinion  Mr.  Abbott  must  needs  hold  of  the 
intellectual  calibre  of  his  readers,  when  he 
ventures  to  talk  about  such  conquerors  as 
Napoleon  **  enduring  all  toil,  all  hardship,  all 
deprivation,  cheerfully,  that  the  lethargic  na^ 
tioDS  may  be  aroused  to  enterprise,  to  indus- 
try, and  to  thrift.'*  What  right  have  these 
public  nuisances,  the  conquerors  who  are 
actuated  by  that  Napoleonic  ambition,  which 
ICr.  Abbott  with  assurance  and  cunning  affec- 
tation of  sincerity  tells  us,  by  way  of  apos* 
tr<^he,  is  a  lofty  one,  what  business  hare 
these  sanguinary  and  ruthless  public  nuisances 
and  disturbers  to  arouse  from  their  lethargy 
nations  neither  bordering  on  the  conqueror's 
own  territory,  nor  directly  or  indirectly  ob- 
StrucUye  to  his  legitimate  conmierce,  or  op- 
posed to  him  in  his  wars?  Does  Mr.  Abbott 
a&m  that  he  can  for  one  instant  be  so  drea- 
my, so  blind  to  all  Napoleon's  overt  acts,  so 
deaf  to  all  the  insolent  and  unprincipled  pro* 
ffiisions  and  confessions  of  that  selfish  chief- 
tain, as  to  believe  that  Napoleon  cared  a 
straw  about  the  real  welfare  and  real  pro- 
gress of  any  people  civilized  or  barbarian? 
Will  he  venture  to  affirm  that  he  thinks  Na- 
poleon capable  of  marching  a  mile  or  expend- 
ing a  single  charge  of  powder  to  arouse  leth- 
argic nations  to  enterprise,  to  industry,  and 
to  tbrilt,"  save  with  a  view  to  turning  theu* 
newly  awakened  spirit,  to  the  account  of  his 
OQHseriptions,  and  using  their  industry  and 
their  thrift  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses 
of  new  ^^rousings"  of  other  lethargic  nations, 
in  their  turn  to  be  butchered  in  his  battles  or 
fobbed  of  their  last  piastre  to  pay  the  like 
eQ>enses  of  new  expeditions? 

Mr.  Abbott  knows  that  ff  any  one  had  talked 
to  Napoleon  aboutrousingtbe  lethargic  nations 
to  any  other  end  than  that  of  finding  blood 
Ibr  the  field  and  treasure  for  his  military  chest, 
and  territory  and  toiling  nullions  for  his  own 
vbitraiy  rule,  the  hero  and  almost  saint 
wonld  have  laughed  his  sardonic  laugh  in  the 
T0ry  &oe  of  such  an  extremely  weak  personl 


Mr.  Abbott  knew  this  when  he  was  writing 
the  sophistical  cant  which  we  have  just  quo- 
ted ;  and  whatever  men  ma^  think  or  say  of 
ihis  part  of  his  performance,  we  take  it  upon 
ourselves  to  assure  him,  that  if  he  were  to 
live  for  fifty  years  to  come,  in  the  strictest  and 
most  praise  worth  V  total  ab4tinence  from  libel, 
liio  horrid  hypocrisy  of  this  passage  would 
still  suffice  to  render  him  a  disgraced  man 
during  his  whole  life,  and  to  leave  shame  and 
sadness  unong  his  l^acies  to  his  heir& 

And  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  man  who^ 
with  so  evident  a  contempt  for  the  onderstand- 
ing  of  his  readers,  and  with  so  shameless  a 
desire  to  set  an  awfully  bad  man  in  an  inte- 
resting and  heroic  light  before  the  world,  dares 
to  talk  about  such  heroes  as  Napoleon  endu- 
ing "all  toil,  an  hardship,  aU  deprivation!" 
Why,  how  else  would  this  innocent  and  sim- 
ple Mr.  Abbott  have  his  dismtereated  heroes 
to  proceed  ?  Would  he  have  them  revel  ere 
they  sent  the  materials  for  the  banquet  ?  Deck 
themselves  or  their  nustresses  in  splendoia 
before  they  have  stolen  those  splendors  ?  Does 
not  Mr.  Abbott  know  that  to  every  end  there 
must  be  the  appropriate  means?  Does  he 
suppose  that  the  penniless  can  expend  rail« 
lions,  or  that  an  invaded  people  are  to  be  con- 
quered by  dint  of  Lydian  airs  and  Sardanapa- 
lian  efifenunacy  ?  Mr.  Abbott  supposes  noth- 
ing of  the  kind;  moreover,  he  right  w^ 
knows  that  all  ib»  toils  and  the  deprivadoos, 
and  the  hardships,  of  which  with  sach  a  pue- 
rile affinitation  of  the  pathetic,  he  talks  to  us? 
Ck>nquerors,  like  humbler  and  mere  usefol 
mortals,  must  attain  ends  by  the  due  ezertkn 
of  appropriate  means.  We  are  quite  williD^ 
to  grant  to  Mr.  Abbott  that  his  pattern  h«o 
aild  almost  saint  did  toil,  and  undergo  mudi 
flEttigue^  and  even  (though  that  has  been  much 
exaggerated)  some  privation;  bat  we  ntteilf 
and  indignantly  deny  that  in  undertaking  all 
that  toil,  fiUigae,  and  as  &r  as  he  experioioed 
it — ^privation  he  had  the  slightest  design  or 
desire  to  benefit  the  nations  whom  he  proposed 
to  invade,  or  any  other  design  or  desirB  than 
the  forwarding  of  his  own  selfishly  ambidoos 
purx>oses.  As  to  the  ffippant  eaphuisms  of 
Mr.  Abbott  about  the  desire  of  sach  m  aaa 
as  Napoleon  to  ennoble  and  to  elevate  thepe(H> 
pie  of  those  Sast^n  territories  for  which  be  sa 
ruthlessly  phmned  the  invasion,  and  whicitht 
so  absurdly  dreamed  that  he  oenld  ovwrsa 
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On  the   passage  from   the  small  isle  Milete 

to  Ragusa  may  be  seen,  on  the  shore,  to  the 

right,  a  chapel  with  a  gilded  crucifix ;  and, 

at  no  great  distance  from  it,  an  old  castle 

almost  m  ruins.    The  pious  sailor  drops  his 

ow  as  he  approaches  this  spot,  and  ejaculates 

a  short  prayer   although  he  is  imperfectly 

acquainted  with  its  history.     The  following 

account  was  given  by  a  well-informed  native : 

Louisa  and  Robert  met  at  Carlsbad:  she 

was  the  only  companion  of  an  infirm  and 

widowed  mother;  he  the  descendant  of  an 

ancient  family,  but  only  a  younger  son.    He 

was  ten  years  older  than  the  lady,  of  a  good 

disposition,  although  somewhat  tinctured  with 

melancholy  ;  she  gay  and  livoly  notwitbstand- 

'iDg  her  circumstances. 

*'Tny  father  was  an  honest  man,*'  said 
Louisa's  mother  to  her  daughter,  *'  but  he  died 
poor.  The  Prince  deeply  lamented  that  he  had 
lost  one  of  his  most  faithful  servants,  whose 
attention  and  ta1en'.s  had  saved  him  millions, 
bat  he  gave  only  a  pension  of  two  hundred 
florins;  consequently,  thy  fortune  depends 
OQ  thy  own  attractions,  and  the  use  which  is 
made  of  them." 

"Thy  brother  inherits  the  estate,"  said 
Robertas  father  to  his  son :  **  consequently, 
thou  must  choose  thy  own  career.  I  have 
procured  thee  a  Lieutenant's  commission,  and 
I  will  give  thee,  yearly,  what  little  I  can 
spare ;  but,  for  the  rest^  all  must  depend  uf  on 
thyself." 

Both   adoionitions    took    effect     Louisa 
adorned  her  charms  with  virtues  and  accom- 
pllshmenta ;  Robert  improved  his  courage  by 
applicatioD  and  honorable  sentiments.    Both 
ba^l  carefully  adhered  to  the  precepts  of  their 
parents,  by  guarding  against  romantic  love ; 
for  the  old  lady  never  ceased  to  state,  that 
Done  but  a  wealthy  man  could  be  her  son-in- 
law,    and  the    daughter  perfectly  coincided 
with  the  resolution :  the  old  gentleman  ever 
admonished   his  son  to  look  on  none  but  a 
rich  heiress^  and  the  young  man  felt  no  re- 
pugnance to  observe  his  injunctions. 

The  naeeting  in  Carlsbad  produced,  how- 
ever, a  sudden  revolution  in  their  respective 
sentiments ;  and  the  mineral  waters  seemed 
to  act  upon  them  like  the  river  Lethe,  as  far 
as  the  often  received    warnings  were   con- 
cerned; bat  it  was  some  time  before  they 
discovered  the  state  of  their  sentiments^  and 
it  had  been   long  conspicuous  to  the  most 
superficial  observer  before  they  themselves 
had  even  given  it  a  thought    It  was  mere 
efaaoce  that  brought  on  the  explanation,  or 
rather  there  was  no  explanation  at  all :  they 
merely  sank  into  each  others  arms.    Whoso- 
ever kaoirs  what  love  is,  will  find  it  extremely 
natural  that  they  neither  heard  the  approach- 
mg  fi>otst^pe»  nor  saw  the  veiy  ooospicaea^ 

TOL,  IT.— a 


figure  of  Madame  Wickenfeld,  who  had  fol- 
lowed them  intentionally,  and  wno  announced 
her  presence  by  clapping  her  hands,  and  the 
exclamation  of  **  hra^e  P^  Louisa  startled, 
and  could  have  wished  to  hide,  for  ever,  her 
shame  and  confusion  under  the  Dorothea- 
stone,  near  which  the  accident  happened: 
Robert  cast  an  earnest  and  doubtful  glance  at 
the  gay  widow. 

The  latter,  however,  did  not  suffer  them  to 
remain  long  in  suspence;  and  she  diu  her 
best  to  cheer  them  up.  **  Why  should  you 
be  so  alarmed,  dear  child,  am  not  I  a  woman 
too?  Why  should  you  look  so  sheepish. 
Lieutenant?  perhaps  you  once  paid  your 
addresses  to  me  ?  never  mind  that :  I  am 
your  friend,  and  will  be  your  confidant" — 
This  assertion  was  heard  with  joy,  and  the 
offer  was  accepted  with  gratitude.  The 
hopes  and  fears  of  the  lovers  were  confided  to 
the  friendly  bosom  of  their  patroness,  who 
seemed  to  take  great  pleasure  in  encouraging, 
plaguing,  and  connoling  them ;  but  s'.ill  more 
ill  laughing  at  their  real  or  imaginary 
troubles.  Robert  had  actually  been  one  of 
the  train  of  her  lovers  before  he  became 
acquainted  with  Louisa ;  but,  fortunately,  the 
degree  of  their  former  intimacy  was  only 
known  to  themselves,  and  both  had  an  equal 
interest  in  keeping  their  own  secret 

The  infirm  state  of  Louisa's  mother  would 
not  allow  her  to  introduce  her  daughter  into 
the  great  world;  but,  as  she,  nevertheless, 
wished  that  that  introduction  should  take 
place,  she  was  highly  rejoiced  when  she  un- 
derstood that  a  lady  of  rank  and  fortune  had 
undertaken  the  task ;  she  willingly  resigned 
her  darling  to  the  benevolent  stranger's  care, 
who  seemed,  on  her  part,  to  be  indefatigable. 
The  lovers  were  never  without  their  guai^ 
dian  angel ;  and,  under  pretext  of  keeping 
intruders  at  a  distance,  Madame  Wickenfeld 
watched  her  friends  so  closely  that  they  could 
not  find  an  opportunity  for  private  conversa- 
tions. The  widow  was  so  afraid  lest  the 
young  people  should  again  forget  themselves 
as  at  the  Dorothea- stone,  that  she  insisted 
upon  their  never  being  without  her  coDpany 
and  she  could  not  be  made  to  understand  how 
willingly  it  would  have  been  dispensed  with. 
Their  eyes,  therefore,  were  alone  permitted  to 
express  what  no  flow  of  words  could  hate 
sufficiently  demonstrated;  but  much  happi- 
ness was,  nevereheless,  enjoyed  during 
seTeral  weeks ;  and  it  would,  probably,  have 
lasted  longer,  if  it  had  not  been  suddenly 
interrupted  by  a  letter  from  Robert's  father. 
The  old  gentleman  told  his  son,  that  he  had 
got  him  a  Captain's  commission  in  the  Hano- 
verian army,  and  that  he  must  set  off  imme- 
diately for  England.  At  the  same  time  he 
repeated,  with  great  earnestness,  the  old 
chapter  about  fortune,  and,  once  more  ex* 
horted  the  young  man,  not  to  throw  himseli 
away  on  a  woman  without  property.     This 
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appeared  the  more  strange,  as  the  point  had 
not  been  touched    upon  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  Robert  justly  suspected  that  his 
father  must  have  been  informed  of  his  passion. 
He  recalled  to  his  mind  all  the  persons  of  bis 
acquaintance   who  might   be  likely  to  have 
given  the  hint,  but  the    friendly,  officious 
lladame  Wickenfeld  never  occurred  to  him. 
He  was  sorry  for  his  abrupt  departure  ;  but, 
in  the  circumstance  itself,  he  saw  only  the 
means  of  coming  a  step  nearer  to  his  own 
object;    since  it  was  likely  to  promote  his 
advancement    in    the   world.     The   widow 
eviiKed  much  wonder  and  surprise  when  she 
heard  of  the  news;    and  she  very  kindly 
arranged  a  last  meeting,  during  which,  she 
was  even  indulgent  enough  to  leave  the  room 
for  a  few  minutes.    On  her  return  the  grate- 
ful lovers  embraced  her  and  entreated  for  the 
favor  of  being  allowed  to  write  to  each  other 
under  her  address ;  this  she  granted  with  the 
most  chanAing  benevolence ;  and  the  Captain 
departed  with  the  soothing  conviction,  that 
DO  man  could  possiblv  have  a  more  amiable 
mistress,  or  a  more  disinterested  friend  than 
he  had  himself.    He  wrote  long  letters  from 
X  every  restine  place,  and  specified  his  intention 
to  fight  and  accumulate  laurels  and  riches, 
which  should  be  all  laid  at  the  feet  of  her 
whom  he  loved.     These  letters  were  safely 
delivered,  and  Louisa  found  an  inexhaustible 
pleasure  in  reading  them :  she  had  no  sooner 
got  the  contents  of  the  last  by  heart,  then  she 
began  again  with  that  which  she  had  first 
received,  and  her  time  was  so  pleasingly  be- 
guiled in  this  manner,  that  she  had  no  relish 
for  any  other  amusement*    She  fancied,  more- 
over, that  she  had  discovered  some  symptoms 
of  jealousy  in  her  lover ;  and  she  thought  it 
but  prudent,  to  avoid  every  appearance  which 
might  further  excite  it :  she  desired  to  with- 
draw as  much  as  possible  from  society,  and 
she  would  have  secluded  herself  altogether  ; 
but  this,  Madame  Wickenfeld  most  stren- 
uously   opposed.       Tou    will   become    the 
laughingstock  of  every  company,  she  said: 
because  your  intimacy  with  the  Captain  is 
already  suspected;  and  if  his  absence  were  to 
produce  any  alteration  in  your  public  conduct 
you  would  give  cause  for  the  most  uncharit- 
able   surmises:   slander  is   no  where  more 
active  than  in  bathing- places,  and  there  is  no 
telling  where  it  would  stop.    You  understand 
me,  my  dear,  therefore  do  not  trifle  with  the 
matter ;  and  put  your  feelings  tmder  some 
little  constraint,  if  you  please. 

The  old  lady  was  not  less  anxious  to  see 
her  daughter  courted  by  the  throng ;  for,  the 
idea  of  a  rich  son-in-law  was  ever  uppermost 
in  her  mind,  and  Louisa  had  not  the  courage 
to  afflict  her  with  a  confidence  which  would 
have  blasted  her  hopes ;  Madame  Wickenfeld 
remained,  consequently,  at  full  liberty  to 
tike  her  ^into  whatever  society  she  cnoae, 
and  was  piermitted  to  lead  her,  at  pleasure^  to 


every  fashionable  assembly,  and  to  encourage 
every  eligible  suitor  that  offered  himself. 

Among  those,  who  seemed  anxious  to  court 
a  nearer  acquaintance,  was  baron  Frauenthal, 
a  man  already  advanced  in  years,    but  the 
possessor  of  fine  estates  in  Hungary,  Transyl- 
vania, and  even  in  Dalmatia ;  his  appearance 
was  striking,  and  his  manners  distingutshe'l ; 
and  he  was  at  the  same  time  well-informed, 
and  a  man  of  the  world.    Louisa^s  apparent 
languor  seemed  to  be  rather  an   additional 
recommendation  with  him ;  and  as  soon  as  he 
perceived    the    authority    which     Madame 
Wickenfeld  possessed  over  her,  he  did  not 
fail  to  solicit  her  patronage :  the  latter  intro- 
duced him  to  the  mother,  whom  the  mere 
thought  of  such  a  connection  revived  more 
than  all  the  mineral  waters.    The  Baron  was 
not  long  in  making  this  diseovery,  and  ha 
found  that,    at  his  time  of  life,  it  would  be 
best  to  come  to  the  point  at  once,  bj  obtain- 
ing the  consent  of  the  old  lady,  before  the 
young  one  could  state  her  objections ;  more* 
over,  ne  did  not  fear  any  very  serious  ones 
even  from  that  quarter ;  and  be  was  m«rdy 
prepared  for  a  little  maidenish  pmdery.    The 
crisis  seemed  to  be  in  his  favor  ;  for  the  let- 
ters of  Robert  had    become    yerj    scarce, 
although  the  packet  boats  arrived  regulariy 
at  Cuxhaven.      Madame    Wickenfeld  toot 
great  care  to  point  out  every  frosh  arrived 
post  that  was  mentioned  in  the  newspapers; 
the  latter  also  noticed^the  safe  landing  of  the 
Hanoverian    troops    in   England.      Sevcnl 
weeks  had  already  elapsed  without  Lonsa's 
hearing  from  her  lover,  and  she  began  to  be 
seriously  alarmed  about  his  safety ;  beeanse 
she  took  it  for  granted,  that  nothing  bot  the 
absolute  inability  to  write  could  prevent  hhn 
from    continuing    his  eommunicatiocB ;  her 
more  experienced  friend  threw  oat  a  few 
hints  about  the  general  fickleness  of  men ;  but 
she  only  succeeded  in  shaking  h«r  faith,  with* 
out  destroying  her  hopes. 

In  the  meantime  the  Baron  became  more 
pressing,  and  required  a  decisive  answer  fitna 
the  mother  ;  the  latter  insisted,  in  faer  turn, 
with  Louisa,  and  she  represented  to  her  that 
an  offer  so  highly  advantageous  and  honor- 
able ought  not  to  be  trifled  with.  The  ymmg 
lady  was  then  obliged  to  eonfesB  her  prior 
engagement,  and  the  mother  was  indfiige»t 
enough  to  forgive  the  tardy  eomrattnieatiea 
of  this  unwelcome  news ;  but,  when  she  was 
informed  of  the  actual  state  of  Ike  atffiir,  Am 
did  not  hesitate  in  demoBfl<i«tlng  the  iaspra* 
dence  of  r^ctiDs  an  establirinneDt  ef  aadb 
importance  for  the  aske  of  a  fiigfatj  yeoag 
man,  who  seemed  to  have  alrna^  ftf>> 
gotten  his  engagementa  Her  reaflons  wen 
so  eonvineiog  that  nothing  ooald  be  laved 
against  them,  and  a  short  delay  wm  all  mi 
was  requested  for  the  present,  with  dM 
solemn  promise  that  the  hand  ^  fiw  BWsb 
would  be  accepted  if  a  imt  loiter  l»  Mwit 
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ahould  remain  unansw^ered  beyond  a  reason- 
able   time.      The    new    lover    was    made 
acquainted  with    the  circumstances  of  the 
case^  and  he  appeared  neither  surprised  nor 
shocked  at  the  intelligence ;  he  had  no  objec- 
tion to  the  requested  delay,    although  he 
thought  it  very  superfluous.     He  was  so  very 
confident  with  regard  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
alleged  romantic  attachment,   that  he  only 
regretted  his  not  being  aole  to  accompany 
the  ladies  to  their  home,  and  to  wait  there 
for  the  decision  of  his  fate ;  but  urgent  and 
ijidispensable  affairs  called  him  to  Vienna  and 
he  took  the  liberty  of  proposing  that  Madame 
Dc  Dalling  (his  future  mother-in  law)  should 
in  the  meantime,  take  possession  of  his  man- 
sion in  Prague,  where  she  might  spend  her 
time  very  pleasantly,  and  in  all  the  comforts 
of  ease  and  affluence. 

Louisa  felt  great  repugnance  against  this 
arrangement,  which  gave  her  all  the  appear- 
ance of  one  formally  betrothed ;  but  when  she 
considered,  that  her  mother  had  shown  her- 
self  wiiling  to  resign  her  hopes,  if  they  could 
not  be  realized   consistently  w\th  her  own 
happiness,   and  that  the  old  lady  must  be 
naturally  anxious  to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  pros- 
perity which    were    held  out  to  her,  she 
thought  herself  in  duty  bound  to  make  the 
sacrilce  of  her  own  scruples  to  the  welfare 
of  her  aged   parent ;  and  she    found  con- 
siderable relief  in  the  consideration  of  the 
motives   that    induced  her    decision.     The 
proposal  was  therefore  accepted  ;  and  Madame 
TFickeafeld  vouchsafed  to  continue  to  her 
friends  the  pleasure  of  her  company.    The 
Baron  despatched  an  express  to  get  every- 
thiag  ready^;  and^  on  the  day  of  departure, 
he  took  a  polite  leave  at  the  carriage-door, 
promising  to  follow  on  the  first  summons  of 
Madame  De  Dalling.     The  travellers  found 
refreshments  and  fresh  horses  at  every  staee, 
and  no  money  was  taken  at  any ;  whilst  the 
people  on  the  road  seemed  to  rival  each  other 
in  politeness.     This  manner  of  proceeding 
WAS  admitted  to  be  extremely  gallant,  and 
when  also  on  the  arrival  in  Prague,  all  their 
wants  i^peared  to  have  been  anticipated  and 
provided  foc^  the  efEect  could  not  but  be 
favorable  to  the  intended  bridegroom.    The 
letters  of  uitroduction,  which  be  had  provided 
opened  to    the  ladies  immediate  access  into 
the  first  circles,  and  they  met  frith  the  most 
distinguished  reception;  there  was  but  one 
point  which  caused  some  uneasiness,  namely 
— the  ^eat  expense  requisite  for  the  support 
of  BO    muc^    splendor;  for,  although  most 
thin^   in  the  mansion  were  funushed  as  by 
uxchaatmenty     there    remained    stfll    some 
vnnts  to  be  provided  for  which  &r  exceeded 
he  limits  xneans  of  Louisa*8  mother. 

Madame  TV^ickenfeld,  who  was  never  at  a 
^ss  for  expedients,  thought  it  very  foolish  to 
D  troubled  ^J  such  a  trifl^  uader  existing 
rciusu9tiH»Qe^  i  shd  wf^  co^Tia9ed  that  no 


banker  in  town  would  scruple  to  advance 
the  necessary  sum,  and  a  few  thousand  dol- 
lars more  or  less  could  be  no  object  to  the 
Baron.  The  fond  old  lady  was  weak  enough 
to  follow  this  advice,  and  she  contracted  so 
many  debts  that  her  ruin  was  certain,  in  the 
case  of  any  impediment  to  the  intended 
match.  Even  Louisa  herself  did  not  always 
protest  earnestly  enough  against  the  accu- 
mulation of  jewels  and  trinkets,  which  were 
daily  laid  on  her  toilet,  for  she  was  a  woman ; 
and,  although  it  is  said  thitlove  will  outweigh 
every  other  passion,  female  vanity  has  been 
but  seldom  entirely  subdued  by  it  for  any 
length  of  time. 

The  time  in  which  Robert's  answer  ought 
to  have  come  was  now  gone  by,  and  some 
hints  were  thrown  out  about  it  Louisa 
made  no  reply ;  but  she  received  more  serious 
admonitions,  and  was  obliged  to  ask  for 
another,  and  again  for  another  week.  At 
last  the  long-wished  and  sighed  for  letter 
arrived;  but  it  was  addressed  to  Madame 
Wickenfeld  alone,  and  contained  the  follow- 
ing words  : — **  Dear  Friend,  I  regret  the  time 
and  the  paper  which  it  has  cost  you,  to 
remind  me  of  a  person  whom  I  wish  to  have 
never  seen;  I  feel  as  I  ought,  the  honor 
which  Miss  De  Dalling  has  reserved  for  me, 
but  I  feel  myself  quite  unworthy  of  it  Let 
h^r  marry,  in  God  s  name,  either  Baron  Fraa- 
enthal,  or  any  of  her  numerous  admirers ; 
I  shall  content  myself  with  witnessing  her 
happiness  at  a  respectful  distance."  Poor 
Louisa  I  she  trembled  during  the  opening  of 
the  letter ;  but  she  laughed  frantically  whilst 
its  contents  were  read;  she  tore  the  paper 
from  the  hands  of  the  reader,  and  refused  to 
trust  to  the  evidence  of  her  own  eyes,  when 
she  recognised  the  hand-writing : — the  night 
which  she  passed  would  baffle  description. — 
How  childish  you  are !  said  Madame  Wicken* 
feld,  and  how  little  you  know  of  men ;  it  is 
the  first  time  you  are  thus  disappointed,  but 
to  me  it  has  happened  more  than  once,  and 
there  are  none  of  my  acquaintances  who  have 
not  met  with  something  of  the  same  kind. — 
Louisa  neither  could  nor  would  defend  the 
faithless  man;  but  there  was  still  a  secret 
wish  in  her  soul  that  she  might  be  able  to  do 
it :  she  found  it  impossible  to  hate  him,  and 
her  wounded  pride  itself  would  not  have 
advanced  the  interest  of  the  Baron,  if  her 
mother  had  not  pointed  to  the  heap  of  unpaid 
bills,  which  must  be  settled  before  they  could 
leave  the  town.  This  consideration  prevailed 
over  ail  others,  and  produced  her  reluctant 
consent  to  the  marriage.  Word  was  sent  to 
the  Baron,  and  he  arrived  himself  by  way  of 
answer.  In  less  than  a  week  alter  he  drag- 
ged his  prey  to  the  altar ;  his  eyes  sparkling 
with  jov,  whilst  those  of  the  bride  swam  in 
tears;  the  old  la ly  felt  very  happy,  and  the 
officious  widow  put  no  restraint  upon  the  joj: 

LQuisa  was  now  a  rich  lady;   sheoouli 
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lengthen  her  ears  by  half  an  inch  with 
brilliants,  relieve  the  snowy  whitenen^  of 
ber  bo<oin  with  yellow  lace;  8he  could,  as 
•ften  as  she  pleased,  call  for  a  brilliant  equi- 
page, adorn  her  rooms  and  anti-rooms  with 
flowers  in  the  midst  of  winter  ;  in  short,  she  j 
could  enjoy  all  the  advantages  which  are  so  i 
apt  to  excite  the  eiivy  of  those  who  cannot  \ 
attain  them,  without  confciring  happiness  on 
those  who  possess  them ;  and  Louisa  was 
•Don  made  to  feci  that  she  belonged  to  the 
latter.  Her  husband  showed  himself,  imme- 
diatelr  aAer  maniage,  as  jealous  as  a  tiger,  or 
rather  as  a  man  who  knows  that  he  is  neatly 
thirty  years  older  than  his  handsome  wife. — 
The  noble  conBdence  which  had  been  shown 
to  him,  by  not  keeping  the  affair  with  Robert 
a  secret,  became  now  an  inexhaustible  source 
•f  misery  to  the  fair  sufferer.  He  mocked 
and  upbraided  her  daily,  sometimes  with 
bitter  jokes,  and  at  other  moments  with  un 
friendly  earnestness.  If  ever  she  seemed  to 
indulge  in  the  slightest  reverie,  he  remarked 
with  a  satirical  sneer,  that  her  first  love  wars 
the  object  of  her  musings.  It  ever  a  strange 
officer  happened  to  pass,  he  maintained, 
obstinately,  that  she  followed  him  with  long- 
ing glances ;  and  if  the  uniform  happened  to 
be  red,  he  seemed  to  be  enraged  to  madness. 
In  this  melancholy  situation,  Louisa  derived 
her  only  comfort  from  the  satisfaction  of  her 
mother,  from  whom  she  carefully  concealed 
ber  distress,  and  who  seemed  to  have  only 
eyes  and  ears  for  the  advantageous  part  of  the 
connexion.  Madame  Wickenfeld  appeared  to 
take  no  notice  of  either  good  or  evil  beyond 
her  own  concerns.  She  continued  to  rail  at 
the  fickleness  of  men,  and  to  avenge  her  own 
cex  by  invectives  against  every  individual  of 
the  other  that  came  within  her  sphere  of 
action.  Towards  the  approach  oi  the  Carni- 
val, the  Baron  conducted  bis  ladiis  to  Vienna ; 
chiefly  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  his  vanity, 
by  exhibiting  his  handsome  wife  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  metropolia  They  visited  all 
the  public  places,  and  frequented  every 
fikshionable  assembly  and  amuseinent  Once 
at  a  masked  ball,  Louisa  had  retired  behind 
acme  ladies,  when  a  Domino  came  to  speak 
to  one  of  them,  and  in  doing  so  took  off  his 
mask :  the  Baroness  had,  accidentally,  cast  a 
fiance  upon  the  stranger,  and  reco^ized 
Elobert;  she  screamed  out,  and  fell  into  a 
swoon.  When  she  recovered,  she  found  her- 
adf  in  her  own  room,  with  her  mother  sitting 
near  her  in  tears,  her  friend  watching  at  the 
window,  and  her  husband  walking  to  and  fro 
In  a  rage ;  cursing,  swearing,  gnashicg  his 
^eth,  and  denching  his  fists.  He  murmured 
•omething  about  bis  being  dishonored,  and 
Ills  having  become  the  sport  of  every  fop,  the 
laudiing-stock  of  every  fool. 

let  it  was  not  so.  When  the  event  took 
pUu:e.  the  crowd  of  the  curious  became,  indeed 
JQ.  thick,  Uiat  the  Baron  found  it  difficult  to 


get  through  it;   but  nobody  thought  that 
there  was  anything  extraordinary  in  the  cir- 
cumstance ;  and  it  w.ns  merely  attributed  to 
the  great  heat  and  dust ;  for  there  were  none 
but  ladies  on   the  spot      Robert  had  im- 
mediately withdrawn,  but  not  unperceived  by 
Madame  Wickenfeld  ;  it  was  she  who  had  giv- 
en to  the  Baron  the  news  of  his  being  in  town; 
and  if  she  had  added  nothing  to  this  intelli- 
gence, she  also  foreborc  to  contradict  the 
surmise  that  the  lovers  must  have  spoken  to 
each  other.     The  furious  husband   wanted 
now  to  know  what  had  been   said  on  tha 
occasion  ;  and  required  to  be  satisfied  on  this 
point  in  a  harsh  and  authoritative  tone ;  the 
accused  fair  one  replied,  faintly,  and  mildly, 
that  he  had  no  cause  for  suspicion ;  and  he 
left  the  room  in  a  frenzv,  uttering  impreca- 
tions and  vows  of  revenge.    Louisa  neither 
wept  nor  complained ;  she  calmly  requested 
to  be  left  alone,  and  wrote  a  note  to  her  hus- 
band ;  in  which  she  intreated  him  to  send  her 
to  a  convent     He  laughed  like  a  fiend  when 
ihc  waiting-woman  brought  him  the  billet, 
and  bid  her  to   tell  her  mistress  that  she 
should  soon   enjoy  the  most  complete  soli- 
tude. 

The  Baroness  felt  comforted  on  the  receipt 
of  this  answer,  and  waited  quietly  for  a  visit 
from  her  mother,  in  order  to  communicate  to 
her  the  resolution  which  she  had  taken ;  bat 
noon  and  evening  approached  without  any 
interruption  of  her  privacy,  and  when  she,  at 
last,  prepared  to  wait  herself  upon  her  parent 
the  chambermaid  told  her,    with  unfeigned 
afiliction,  that  they  were  both  prisoners,  and 
could  not  leave  the  room.    Louisa  folded  her 
hands  and  sank  upon  her  Bo£k     Towards 
midnight  she  hoard  the  key  of  the  anti  room 
turn,  and  saw  her  husband  come  in.    He 
affected  the  coolness  of  a  judge,  and  seined 
her  by  the  arm  without  saying  more  than 
**  Come,  Madame  :**  she  followed  him  in  silence 
and  he  conducted  her  down  the  back  stairs  to 
a  side-opening  of  the  yftrd*  where  a  post- chaise 
was  in  waiting ;  the  Baron  opened  the  door, 
lifted  her  in,  and  wished  her  a  happy  Journey 
whilst  the  driver  took  his  seat  and  set  oft — 
The  night  was  dark,  and  so  long  as  the  chaise 
drove    upon    the  pavement,    the  &roneas 
believed  herself  alone  in  it,  but  when  the 
road  became  smoother,  she  thought  she  heard 
somebody  breathe;  she  startled,  and  a^ced 
**  is  any  body  with  me  ?"  "  Yes,"  answo^ed  a 
hoarFe  fema  e  voice,  which  she  recognized  aa 
that  of  old  Brigitta,  a  woman  of  Teiy  equiTocal 
character,  whom  she  had  found  among  ber 
female  domestics,  and  whose  countenance  had 
always  appeared  to  her  particulariy  repulsiTe ; 
indeed  the  other  servants  maintained,  that  aba 
had  lately  sat  to  a  painter  as  the  witcli  of 
Endor.    **What  is  your  business  mtik  meP* 
asked  the  Baroness  again.    *'  I  shall  have  tka 
honor  of  serving  your  Ladyship,*'  replied  dio 
hag.    **In  the  place  to  whichlam  s^UMtgl 
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shall  need  no  chambermaid.''     No  answer 
was  ^iven  to  this  remark ;  and  they  proceeded 
in  silence  on  their  journey  until  the  horses 
were  changed  :  after  this  had  been  done  three 
times,  the  Baroness  inquired  whether  the  con- 
Tent  was  yet  far  off?    "  The  Convent  1"  ex- 
claimed her  companion :  "  it  would  be  a  great 
pity,  indeed,  to  bring  so  fine  a  lady  into  a 
convent;  no,  no!  master  knows  better;  great 
passions    do   not    last  for    ever;  there  are 
moments  of  tenderness  which  are  sure  to 
have  their  turn,  but  which  would  be  of  no 
avail  against  the  walls  of  the  convent."    *'My 
QodI    whither  then  am  I  to  be  dragged? 
"Dragged  !  0  no,  we  drive  in  a  fine  carriage, 
on  a  good  road,  and  in  perfect  safety ;  your 
Udyship  need.-i  only  to  have  a  little  confidence 
in  your  humble  servant,  and  all  may  yet  be 
well."    Tne  old  pimp  gave  then,  not  imper- 
certibly  to  understand,  that  she  had  no  great 
objection  to  cheat  her  employer,  provided  it 
was  made  worth  her  trouble;  she  conceived 
herself  to  have  been  rather  slighted  of  late, 
ano  the  honorable  employment  ot  Duenna  or 
goal-keeper  did  not  altogether  reconcile  her  to 
the  Baron.     The  basenoss  of  the  woman  pro- 
duced, however,  no  other  effect  upon  Louisa 
but  that  of  increasing  her  abhorrence ;  she 
bid  her  hold  her  tongue,  and  resigned  her- 
self to  her  fate ;  bewailing  only,  the  abrupt 
separation  from  her  mother,  and  feeling  more 
anxiety  on  ber  account  than  about  her  own 
&te. 

At  last  she  perceived  she  was  in  Dalmatia 
and  the  sight  of  the  Adriatic  sea  had  a  pow- 
erful effect  upon  her,  because  she  had  never 
before  left  the  interior;  and  she  was  so 
forcibly  struck  by  the  grand  SDCCtacle  of  so 
vast  a  bod  V  of  water,  that  she  quite  forgot  her 
situation.  Not  far  from  Ragusa  she  reached  an 
old  castle'  on  a  steep  rock,  which  belonged  to 
her  husband,  and  was  then  only  innabited  by 
an  old  steward,  and  innumerable  flocks  of 
rooks  and  owls :  this  was  to  be  her  residence. 
She  shuddered  as  she  urove  through  the 
court-yard,  which  was  overgrown  with  grass 
and  when  the  old  clock  stru  k  the  hour,  she 
&ncied  she  heard  the  tolling  of  a  funeral 
belL 

A  male  servent,  of  a  most  ferocious  mien, 
had  travelled  on  the  outside,  and  he  now  gave 
the  steward  a  written  instruction ;  the  latter 
read  it  in  silence,  and  then  looked  for  a  bunch 
of  keys  ;  and  having  scraped  tiie  rust  from 
them,  applied  them  to  the  doors,  which 
creaked  upon  their  hinges  when  he  ooened 
them.  Damp  marble  stairs  led  to  some  old 
fa.shioned,  dilapidated  rooms,  in  which  the 
Baroness  requested  to  be  left  alone,-  as  soon 
as  the  necessary  arrangements  for  her  accom- 
modation were  made.  The  gloominess  of  the 
abode  suited  her  feelings,  but  she  refrained 
from  yielding  to  them  in  the  presence  of  her 
kee|»ers.  She  wept  bitterly  when  they  had 
left  her;  but  her  frame  was  so  exhausted 


with  anxiety  and  fatigue,  that  sleep  closed,  at 
last,  her  weiry  eye-lids ;  although  the  howl- 
ing of  the  wind  among  the  old  towers  dis- 
turbed her  with  frightful  dreams,  and  awoke 
her  before  djiy-break.  She  arose  with  the 
first  dawn,  and  looked  through  the  window, 
which  presented  to  her  a  view  of  the  water. 
The  majesty  of  the  rising  sun  inspired  her 
with  renewed  confidence  m  the  Creator  of  the 
univente,  and  she  threw  herself  on  her  knees^ 
to  implore  for  protection  in  her  misfortune, 
and  for  strength  to  bear  it  She  derived 
mu(^h  comfort  from  her  devotion,  and  began 
to  think  of  (he  manner  in  which  she  was  to 
^pend  her  time.  There  were  no  books  on  the 
premises,  and  writing  materials  were  denied 
to  her :  but  ahe  knew  how  to  make  little  bas- 
kets of  rushes,  and  rosaries  of  corals,  which 
were  got  in  the  neighborhood,  she  collected 
shells  and  curious  stones ;  she  fed  the  young 
swallows  under  her  window ;  or  she  watched 
the  gambols  of  the  sea-guMs. 

A  daily  walk  on  the  shore  was  permitted 
to  her,  and  she  did  not  neglect  to  profit  by 
thisindi:lgence;  although  the  witch  of  Endor 
or  her  equally  amiable  male  companion, 
never  failed  to  be  close  to  her  heels.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  they  became  tired  of 
watching  her  so  closely,  when  they  saw  thai 
there  was  no  occa»on  for  it.  The  old  womaa 
had  brought  some  fits  of  rheumatism  upon 
herself  by  her  frequent  visits  to  the  shore ; 
and  the  dissolute  footman  suffered  more  from 
the  confinement  to  a  small  spot  than  his  mis- 
tress: he  spent,  therefore,  most  of  his  tim* 
in  the  taverns  of  Ragusa. 

One  day  the  Baroness  had  gone  lather  fur- 
ther than  usual,  and  she  perceived  it  with 
terror,  when  a  loud  clap  of  of  thunder  mada 
her  think  of  her  home.  She  made  what  haste 
she  could ;  but,  on  account  of  the  deep  sand, 
she  had  oflen  ix>  stop  and  recover  her  breath. 
The  storm  drew  nearer  and  nearer ;  but  her 
alarm  was  still  more  increased  by  the  figure 
of  a  man,  who  had  his  face  wrapped  up  in 
his  mantle,  and  who  seemed  to  be  very 
anxious  to  come  up  with  her.  She  began  to 
run,  but  was  unable  to  continue;  and  when  she 
saw  that  the  man  was  likewise  running;  her 
knees  trembled,  and  terror  deprived  her  of 
the  power  to  move;  she  sank  down,  on  a 
rock,  at  the  moment  that  her  pursuer  over- 
took her;  and,  immediately  after,  Robert  lay 
at  her  feet^ 

She  thought  that  the  lightning  must  have 
struck  her,  so  completely  was  she  overcome 
by  her  terror,  and  she  stared  at  the  man 
without  being  able  to  stir.  Some  large  drops 
of  rain,  which  fell  upon  her  face,  brought  her 
a  little  to  her  recollection.  Robert  lav  still 
extended  on  the  ground,  and  embraced  her 
knees;  he  spoke  not — he  only  sighed  and 
sobSed ;  it  was  to  her  that  female  pride  im- 
parted the  power  of  first  finding  wordn. 

**  What  do  you  seek  here  ?^'  she  exclaimed 
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•«  ard  you  come  to  feast  on  my  misery  ?" — 
•*  Listen  to  me,"  he  replied :  "I  am  innocent" 
At  the  same  moment^  the  croaking  Yoice  of 
lirs.  Bngitta  was  heard  at  a  distance; 
Robert  concealed  himself  behind  a  rock,  and 
the  Baroness  went  to  meet  her.  She  brought 
an  umbrella,  and  scolded  the  Baroness  for 
having  extended  her  walk  so  far.  For- 
tunately, she  had  to  hold  the  umbrella 
Btraight  before  her,  and  was  thereby  pre- 
Tented  from  looking  about  Louisa  reached 
her  room  in  the  most  violent  emotion :  the 
words  **  /  am  innocent^*^  which  she  was  so 
willing  to  believe,  rang  continually  in  her 
ears,  "It  must  be  so,*  she  said,  "  for  what 
else  could  engage  him  to  visit  me  in  this 
desert  ?  What  would  he  care  for  ray  fate,  if 
that  horrible  letter  had  been  actually  written 
by  him  ?"  She  waited  anxiously  for  the  next 
day,  and  looked  at  the  sky  in  every  direction 
in  the  apprehension  that  the  state  of  the 
weather  might  prevent  her  from  taking  the 
usual  walk ;  not  that  she  would  have  been 
afraid  of  braving  even  the  most  pelting  storm 
but  because  it  would  create  suspicion  if  she 
offered  to  go  out  at  an  unseasonable  time. — 
Besides,  she  could  not  conceal  from  herself 
that  it  was  giving  Robert  a  positive  meeting 
although  nothing  had  been  agreed  on  the 
subject  She  considered  a  long  time, 
whether  it  was  proper  or  not  for  Ver  to  afford 
any  facilities  for  an  explanation ;  and,  in 
order  to  reflect  more  quietly,  she  went  eariier 
than  usual  to  the  sea-side,  resolving  to  return 
if  Robert  should  present  himself  before  she 
had  come  to  any  conclusion ;  but  he  came  so 
unexpectedly  and  suddenly,  from  behind  a 
rock,  that  there  was  no  avoiding  him. 

"  In  the  name  of  mercy  !"  he  began,  "hear 
my  justification :  we  have  been  both  most 
shamefully  misled.  Before  I  had  ever  seen 
you,  I  had  been  intimate  with  Madame  Wick- 
enfeld.  She  was  young,  handsome,  vain,  and 
a  coquette.  She  distinguished  me  from  the 
crowd  of  her  admirers,  and  I  felt  flattered ; 
but  this  lasted  only  until  I  met  you.  I  then 
freed  myself  from  this  net,  and  you  know 
what  was  said  at  the  Dorothea-stone.  My 
heart  misgave  me  at  that  time  ;  but  the  art- 
ful woman  knew  so  well  how  to  conceal  her 
real  feelings,  she  counterfeited  generosity  so 
cunnfngly,  and  appeared  so  entirely  divested 
of  selfishness,  that^she  won  my  confldcnce, 
and  made  me  actually  believe  in  the  possibil- 
ity of  her  enjoying  the  happiness  of  others. — 
I  saw  with  what  sisterly  affection  she  accom- 
panied all  your  steps,  I  heard  her  daily  speak 
of  you  in  raptures,  and  we  owed  her  so  many 
happy  hours,  that  all  my  suspicions  were 
lulled  asleep.  She  appeared,  indeed,  on  some 
occasions  to  doubt  your  attachment  for  me. 
and  she  pointed  out  to  me  some  slight  marks  of 
levity  in  you  which  had  escaped  my  atten- 
tion; but  all  was  said  in  the  good  natured 
tone  of  friendship,  and  even  her  remarks  on 


the  smallness  of  your  fortune  seemed  but  to 
originate  in  her  extreme  anxiety  for  our  wel- 
fare.   It  was  only  after  our  separation  that 
her  attempts  at  making  me  jealous  became 
more  direct  and  daring.     She  pretended  to 
regret,  most  bitterly,  that  the  duties  of  friend- 
ship imposed    upon  her    the  irksome  and 
painful  task  of  informing  me  of  the  real  state 
of  my  prospects,   by  telling  me  how  much 
you  indulged  in  all  the  fashionable  follies  of  the 
day,  and  how  highly  you  relished  the  amuse- 
ments which  were  offered  to    you.     With 
every  post  she  furnished  me  with  some  firesh 
proofs  of  her  sincerity  and  your  faithlessness; 
but  it  was  with  the  greatest  reluctance  that 
she  did  it     In  this  manner  she  worked  upon 
my  passions  until  she  had  brought  me  to  the 
resolution  of  resigning  my  claims.     I  discon- 
tinued writing  to  you,  and  remained  also  a 
considerable  time  without  hearing  any  thing 
from  you,  until  I  received  your  last    letter 
which  I  took  for  an  absolute  mockery  ;  since 
Madame  Wickenfeld  wrote,  at  the  same  time 
that  you  had  long  lived  in  the  most  intimate 
terms  with  the  Baron,  and  that  there  was  every 
possibility  of  an  engagement  existing,  and  of  a 
speedy  marriage.    Thence  my  mad  dechua- 
tion.    A  few  months  afierwards  my  elder 
brother  was  killed  in  a  duel,  and  my  fiither 
died  of  grief.    I  became  heir  of  the  estate  and 
hastened  home,  where  I  found  a  letter  of 
Madame  Wickenfeld  to  my  late  father,  which 
was  dated  from  Carlsbad,  and  in  which  she 
informed  him  of  our  love,  and  advised  him  to 
remove  me  with  the  utmost  expedition,  repre- 
senting you  as  the  most  dangerous  person 
with  whom  I  could  possibly  be  connected.    1 
should  have  doubted  the  existence  of  such 
abominable  duplicity  ifthe  proof  had  not  been 
so  very  clear ;  and  I  need  not  tell  you  what 
were  my  feelings  when  I  thought  of  yours, 
and  of  the  misery  which  my  blindness  had 
brought  upon  us  both.     As  soon  as  I  found 
myself  at  all  able  to    connect  my  ideas,  I 
resolved  to  see  you  on  re  more, — to  withdraw 
in  silence,  if  I  should  find  you  happy,  or  to 
free  you  from  bondage,  if  I  should  find  yoa 
to  be  the  victim  of  tyranny. 

"  I  hastened  to  Prague:  but  you  were 
gone.  I  flew  to  Vienna,  and  arrived  there  in 
the  evening.  I  heard  of  a  masquerade ;  and 
sent  immediately  for  a  domino^  in  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  observe  you  at  a  distance;  I 
saw  you,  and  I  fancied  I  perceived  marks  of 
sorrow  in  your  countenance.  I  drewr  nearer 
and  the  desire  of  trying  the  effect,  which  my 
appearance  would  produce,  becanie  at  last 
so  powerful  that  it  urged  me  to  unmask. — 
You  were  soon  hurried  out  of  my  sig^ht,  and  I 
sank  down  upon  the  chair  which  had  been 
occupied  by  yOu,  whilst  our  betrayer  whis- 
pered to  me :  "  are  you  mad  ?"  ihe  serpent 
Whs  not  yet  aware  of  my  being  acquainted  with 
her  wiles;  but  my  contemptuous  glance 
must  have  informed  her  of  this,  and  she  di^ 
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appeared.     I  mingled  with  the  crowd,  and 
heard  you  everywhere  mentioned  with  respect 
and  sympathy.    I  left  nothing  untried  to  learn 
your  fate;  but  I  was  merely  told  that  you 
had  left  the  town;  and  nobody  knew  what 
had  become  of  you.     I  arailed  myself  of  a 
moment,  when  I  knew  the  Baron  to  be  at 
court,  to  wait  upon  your  mother ;  I  found  her 
in  tears,  and  as  ignorant  of  your  abode  as 
other  people ;  but  she  told  me,  that  Madame 
Wickenfeld  was  more  likely  to  be  informed 
of  it:   since  she  was  the  only  confidential 
friend  of  your  husband.     Immediately  my 
resolution  was  taken,  and  I  presented  myself 
before    her,    with  the    freedom  of  an   old 
acquaintance,    without    having   myself    an- 
nounced.    She  seemed  to  be  a  little  out  of 
countenance  at  my  sudden  appearance ;  but 
she  recovered  soon,  and  bade  me  welcome  with 
her  usual  levity.    Trembling  with  passion,  1 
took  out  my  letter  to  my  father,  and  held  it 
up  to  her  face;  she  blushed;  but,  after  a 
little  while,  she  stared  at  me  with  bold  impu- 
dence,  and    said — "  well    and  toJiat   then  f 
experience  must  always  be  bought  at  some 
slight  expense;  and  you  have  now  learned, 
that  one  ought  not  to  make  a  confidante  of  a 
neglected  rival :  If  Ovid  has  forgotten  to  men- 
tion that,  in  his  Art  of  Love^  it  is  no  fault  of 
mine,*'    With  these  words  she  wished  to  slip 
into  her  cabinet;  but  I  held  her  by  the  arm, 
and  dragged  her  thither  mysel£    She  locked 
on  me,  as  if  she  conceived  me  to  be  out  of 
my  senses,  and  began  to  call  for  assistance. 
I  bolted  the  door  and  drew  my  sword ;  telling 
her  that  Ovid  had  also  forgotten  to  mention 
how  dangeroos  it  was  to  reduce  a  true  lover 
to  despair:  and  that  I  should  certainly  kill 
her,  if  shedid^not  immediately  name  the  place 
in  which  you  were  hidden.     "  Will  you  bring 
yourself  to  the  scafTold?"  she  exclaimed;  '*! 
know  not ;"  but  feeling  already  the  point  of 
my  sword  at  her  breast,  she  confessed,  and 
fell  in  real  or  counterfeited  convulsions  on 
her  couch.    I  did  not  think  it  advisable  to 
stop  any  longer,  and  merely  hurried  out  the 
words  that  she  should  not  escape  from  my 
revenge,  if  she  dared  to  give  the  slightest 
hint  to  the  Baron.    I  then  ordered  horses  to 
reach  this  coast ;  and  I  have  been  here  these 
three  days,  concealed  in  the  cottage  of  a  fish- 
erman or  wandering  amon^  the  rocks — '*  To 
make    me    still    more    miserable!"*    added 
Ix>uisa;  but  the  exclamation  did  not  come 
from  her  heart,  for  the  satisfaction  of  finding 
her  lover  innocent,  made  up  at  once,  for  ail 
ber  sufferings,  and  her  present  feelings  could 
sot  but  be  agreeable. 

Some  happy  days  were  now  past  on  the 
lonely  sca-sliore,  which  could  be  only  over- 
looked, in  chat  direction,  from  one  window  of 
the  castie,  and  thi:)  Louisa  knew  to  belong 
to  an  uninhabiced  room.  Robert  thought, 
nevertheless,  that  Mrs.  Brigttta  might  take  it 
into  her  head  to  have  a  peep  through  it|  and 


that  it  would  be  safer  to  meet  in  the  fisher- 
man's cottager  He  had  come  with  the  inten- 
tion of  an  inunediate  elopement ;  but  this, 
Louisa  firmly  opposed,  "  I  am  the  Barents 
wife  (she  said ;)  and  even  love  itself  cannot 
require  the  sacrifice  of  my  honor."  It 
appeared  to  her,  much  more  becoming,  to 
obtain  a  separation  from  her  husband ;  and 
she  did  net  think  that  he  would  have 
any  objections.  Robert  was  willing  to  be 
persuaded,  and  promised  to  spare  no  pains 
for  the  accomplishment  of  his  measure ;  he 
would  entreat  or  force  the  Baron  into  com- 
pliance ;  and  with  this  resolution  he  set  off. 
Louisa's  anxious  wishes  accompanied  him, 
and  she  begged  for  his  happy  return;  but 
what  was  her  terror,  when  she  became  con- 
vinced, that  an  unguarded  moment  was  likely 
to  have  consequences,  neither  she  nor  her 
lover  had  taken  into  consideration;  their 
confidence  in  the  success  of  the  negociation 
had  been  so  complete,  that  he  r  apparent  con- 
tentment had  awoke  Brigitta's  supicions.  How 
now,  if  Robert  should  be  detained?  what  ter- 
rible scenes  and  what  fate  awaited  her  ?  how 
could  she  hope  to  hide  her  intentions  from  the 
watchful  eye  of  Brigitta  ?  or  how  could 
she  stoop  to  implore  the  mercy  of  sucli  a 
creature  ? — She  regretted  bitterly  not  having 
gone  to  Venice,  which  would  have  been  so 
easy  :  and  she  wrote  immediately  to  propose 
doing  so.  Robert  had  furnished  her  with 
writing  materials,  and  she  told  him,  as  plainly 
as  terror  would  permit,  that  not  a  moment 
was  to  be  lost,  if  he  wished  to  free  her  from  a 
horrible  futuritv  ;  she  entreated  him,  to  throw 
himself  into  the  first  boat^  with  which  he 
could  meet,  to  put  an  end  to  her  suspense. 

She  entrusted  her  letter  to  the  fisherman, 
whose  dwelling  had  been  Robert's  asylum 
and  whom  the  latter  had  so  liberally  re- 
warded, that  his  friendship  could  not  be 
doubted,  although  Louisa  had  nothing  to 
give  to  him;  he  promised  to  go  himself  to 
the  post-ofiice  in  Ragusa,  ;ind  to  erect  a  pole 
in  sight  of  her  window,  if  he  should  have  any 
thing  to  communicate.  The  state  of  feeling, 
with  which  she  calculated  the  probable  time 
of  Robert's  return,  may  easily  be  imagined ; 
she  had  her  eyes  almost  incessantly  fixed  on 
ihe  spot  whence  she  expected  the  signal,  until 
she  actually  perceived  it.  It  was  early  in  the 
morning,  and  she  could  have  wished  to  set  off 
forthwith ;  but  she  had  to  wait  for  the  usual 
hour,  and  time  had  never  hung  more  heavily 
upon  her;  the  signal  both  comforted  and 
alarmed  her;  because  she  feared  that  it 
might  be  perceived  by  the  old  woman  as  well 
as  herself:  she  was  unusually  friendly 
towards  her,  and  she  even  engaged  her  in  a 
conversation,  for  the  sake  of  occupying  her 
attention,  and  preventing  her  from  approach- 
ing the  window.  At  last,  the  longed  lur  hour 
struck,  and  she  lelt  her  prison  for  the  last 
time;  with  a  beating  heart  she  descended 
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the  steps ;  « nd  as  soon  as  she  had  passed  the 
threshold  of  the  mansion  her  feet  seemed 
scarcely  to  touch  the  ground ;  she  reached 
the  cottage  in  a  few  moments,  and  sank 
breathless  into  tne  arms  of  her  lover.  She 
was  long  before  she  could  so  far  recover,  as 
even  to  hear  what  he  said ;  he  urged  the 
necessity  of  their  immediate  departure,  and 
stated  thut  he  was  in  readiness ;  she  made  an 
effort  lo  follow  him — ^when  suddenly  the  door 
burst  open,  and  the  Baron  appeared  with 
pistols  in  hand.  Robert  grasped  his  sword ; 
bat  a  shot  fell,  and  Louisa  sank  to  the  ground. 
When  she  recovered  it  was  night ;  but  the 
glimmering  of  a  dim  lamp  showed  her  where 
she  was;  (he  fishing  utensilSi  on  the  wall, 
reminded  her  of  what  had  preceded  her  fit; 
she  looked  on  the  ground,  and  Robert  lay  at 
her  feet,  with  a  fractured  skull;  her  garments 
covered  with  his  blood. 

A  cry  of  horror  escaped  her ;  but  only  one ; 
she  ran  mechanically  towards  the  door ;  but  it 
was  locked. 

The  fisherman  had  not  liked  her  empty 
letter;  and,  knowing  the  haunts  of  the 
drunken  footman  in  Ragusa,  he  had  offered 
to  sell  his  secret  for  a  reasonable  compensa- 
tion ;  and  all  was  betrayed  to  the  Baron. — 
The  letter  was  sealed  again,  and  forwarded  to 
Robert's  address  ;whilst  the  Baron  concealed 
himself  in  the  neighborhood  until  his  arrival ; 
the  meetine  of  the  lovers  was  announced  to 
him  by  the  double-dealing  wretch,  upon 
whom  they  had  relied  ;  and  the  young  man 
became  the  victim  of  his  enemy.  The  latter 
had  already  cocked  the  second  pistol,  to  des- 
troy also  the  unfortunate  female^  when  it 
struck  him,  that  that  punishment  would  be 
too  lenient,  and  that  a  slow  death  answered 
his  revengeful  purpose  much  better.  He 
withdrew  with  a  grin  of  satisfied  malice ; 
and  his  expectation  was  not  disappointed. 
Af^er  three  hours  of  agony,  the  sufferer, 
expired  on  the  body  of  her  murdered 
lover  whom  she  embraced  even  in  death. 

The  Baron  was  attacked  by  a  frightful 
malady  some  j'ears  afterwards,  and  it  was  only 
then  that  he  thought  of  re-opening  the  fatal 
hut ;  the  bodies  were  buried,  and  a  chapel 
was  erected  on  the  spot,  in  which  masses 
were  celebrated  for  the  souls  of  the  departed. 
This  is  the  chapel  with  the  gilded  cross,  on 
the  passage  from  Milete  to  Ragusa. 


No  one  can  tell  the  misery  of  an  unloved  and 
lonely  child  ;  in  after  life,  a  degree  of  hardness 
comes  with  years,  and  the  man  is  not  suscepta- 
ble  of  pain  like  the  child. 

We  never  knew  a  shop-boy  take  to  betting, 
whose  **  settlements  "  did  not  lead  eventually  to  a 
penal  one. 

And  we  never  knew  a  wife  who  did  not  *'  for 
the  children's  sake"  require  change  of  air  in 
August. 


THE    GIRL*8    DKEAH. 

Last  night,  I  dream*t  one  came  to  me, 
And  said  I  fain  would  marry  thee 

Because  I  love  thee  truly. 
Not  because  thou'rt  passing  fair. 
Nor  for  thine  eyes,  or  shining  hair, 

Although  I  prize  them  duly. 

Nor  yet  because  thy  mind's  a  store 
Of  pleasant  and  of  learned  lore. 

Thy  converse  pure  and  high. 
Nor  Is  it  that  thy  voice  is  sweet, 
Or,  in  the  dance  thy  fairy  feet, 

All  others  do  outvie. 

But  when  my  eye  thy  eyes  doth  seek 
A  soft  blush  manileih  to  thy  cheek, 

And  then  thou  lookest  down. 
But  never  have  I  chanc'd  to  trace 
Upon  thy  gentle,  speaking  face, 

The  shadow  of  a  frown. 

And  once  I  heard  thou  stood'st  alone, 
And  boldly  spoke,  defending  me 
Gensur'd  by  all  save  thee. 
Then  first  I  hoped  thy  hand  to  gain 
First  vow'd  I  ev'ry  powV  would  straiD 
Worthier  thy  love  to  be. 


^»  ♦  •( 
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**Li.WTXB8  have  to  tell  so  many  lies,"  is  o'tentbe 
severe,  occasionally  the  apologetic  sentence  prih 
nounced  upon  that  ancient,  learned,  and  booo^ 
able  firatemity,  by  those  unfortunate  rustics  vbo 
contribute  with  their  purses,  as  clients;  and  their 
presence  as  jurors,  to  the  maintenance  oftbe  glo- 
rious  uncertainty.  Yet  they  will  persist  in  being 
clients,  and  sometimes  they  can't  help  being 
jurors;  and  the  one  perseveres  In  going  toUv« 
and  while  he  stoutly  denies  any  confidence  in  itt 
abstract  prindple,  worships  the  lucky  and  Bmirt 
recipient  of  his  retaining  fee ;  while  the  other, 
who  is  sworn  well  and  truly  to  try  the  issues,  oites 
finds  It  too  difficult  to  resist  the  ingenious  sopbistrr 
which  the  one  pays  for,  but  which  both  patronise 
and  admire. 

All  professional  men  have  their  triumphs  sod 
solaces,  and  so  it  has  been  ever  since,  aod  for  i 
long  time  before,  the  days  of  Horace,  who  vroie 
the  first  ode  of  the  first  book  which,  with  mszy 
other  productions  of  that  irregular  and  dfes<i 
poet,  or  some  part  or  parcel  thereof^  Is  to  this  ds? 
repeatedly  crammed  into  oratorical  flonriBbestBti 
the  bewildered  brains  of  aspiring  stadenU.  A 
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hukj  DEvigator  like  McGlure,  for  instance,  can 
glory  in  his  geographical  discovery,  and  a  sac- 
eeasfal  warrior  has  good  right  to  be  elated  with 
his  victory.  Stratagem  rather  adds  to,  than  di- 
minishes  his  laurels ;  and  if  all  be  fair  in  love  as 
well  as  in  war,  and  if  Cupid  and  Mars  do  not 
•pam  the  occasional  invocation  and  assistance  of 
Mercury,  there  is  certainly  no  reason  why  so  able 
a  coacyutor,  as  well  as  being  the  classic  and  spe- 
cial friend  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe, 
should  not  assume  a  little  glory  occasionally  on 
his  own  account. 

Fortunately  for  the  much  abused  individuals, 
there  is  'something  attractive  in  the  law.  The 
man  who  has  **  never  been  to  law  in  his  life,*' 
wants  something  to  improve  his  intelligence; 
while  another  who  has  figured  in  the  various 
characters  of  conqueror  and  victim  in  the  ex- 
citing game  of  chance,  has  generally  come  out 
ot  the  struggle  with  some  additional  information 
is  to  the  ways  of  the  world.  Men  aile  but  chil- 
dren of  a  larger  growth  after  all,  and  as  boys, 
utterly  regardless  of  personal  comforts,  plunge 
with  delight  into  dirty  puddles,  so^do  they  after- 
wards in  maturer  years,  but  with  more  gravity, 
of  course,  enter  with  a  subdued  pleasure  into 
the  expensive  amusement  of  litigation,  and  the  de- 
gree of  credulity  in  ultimate  success,  frequently 
postpones  the  consideration  of  repeated  failures 
in  the  intervaL 

Of  course  much  of  tdis  view  of  the  subject 
only  applies  to  localities  where  the  circumstances 
of  society  engender  so  profitable  an  employment 
of  those  fortunate  individuals,  lawyers  in  large 
practice.     In   other  localities,  lawyers  may  be 
compared  to  doctors  who  are  never  called  in  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  extreme  emergency,  and  the 
parallel  in  their  professions  may  be  further  an- 
tinued,  when  t^e  proneness  to  attribute  an  un- 
successful result  to  want  of  skill  is  considered. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  however,  many  a  hapless 
doctor,  and  many  a  briefless  barrister  would  only 
be  too  happy  for  an  opportunity  to  test  his  capa- 
bilities, unfortunately  for  the  lawyer,  he  some- 
times waits  80  long  for  his  first  case,  that  it  re- 
quires a  greater  moral  abstinence  than  he  either 
practices  or  gets  credit  for,  to  prevent  him  from 
victimizing  his  client ;  and  the  saying  of  **  living 
by  one^s  wits,"  as  applied  to  lawyers,  is   fre- 
quently and  popularly  suggestive  of  a  continued 
vitality  without  a  conscience. 

I  can  hardly  say  what  induced  me  to  study  the 
law.  I  had  very  little  previous  knowledge  of 
courts,  and  I  belong  to  a  family  who,  for  genera- 
tions, as  far  as  I  can  discover,  have  known  noth- 
ing of  lawsuits  except  by  repute;  that  there  were 


such  things  as  chief  barons,  chief  justices,  chan- 
cellors, and  woolsacks,  was  of  course  contem- 
plated in  their  theory  of  society ;  but  as  for  any 
interest  personally  in  their  judicial  decisions,  such 
a  feeling  had  never  been  known  to  occur.  I  may, 
however  say  that  I  remember  i(  was  considered 
in  some  mysterious  way  that  a  suit  in  chancery 
still  depending,  without  any  immediate  prospect 
of  decision,  was  looked  upon  as  a  fine  old  British 
constitutional  thing  to  be  connected  with,  and 
any  of  our  friends  who  were  reputed  to  be  en- 
gaged in  that  species  of  delibei  ate  and  prolonged 
stimulant  were  considered  rather  more  interest- 
ing on  that  account.  Still,  a  ward  in  chancery 
was  a  myth  to  me ;  and  as  we  had  none  among 
our  acquaintance,  and  were  not  interested  in  any 
good  old  family  feud  or  lawsuit,  or  had  any  family 
solicitor,  or  parchment  enough  about  us,  to  eniice 
any  of  the  rising  generation  to  study  the  nature 
and  intricacies  connected  with  real  estate,  the 
whole  system  of  law,  as  practised  by  its  profess- 
ors, was  looked  upon  with  some  degree  of  sus- 
picion, and  except  in  cases  of  the  direst  necessity, 
most  carefully  to  be  avoided. 

I  suppose,  however,  that  the  active  mind  of 
Toung  Canada  sees  no  incongruity  in  chopping 
down  trees  on  one  day,  and  on  the  next  entering 
upon  a  severe  course  of  classical  and  mathemat- 
ical study,  with  a  view  to  the  learned  professions. 
In  fact  an  ox-sled  one  day  and  a  curriculum  the 
next.  Nor  are  the  best  lawyers  in  Canada  hel^ 
editary  expounders;  the  immediate  ancestors  of 
some  of  them  having  been  the  pioneers  of  the 
wiluemess,— cleared  their  farms,  and  lived  in 
their  log  shanties,  and  in  the  days  of  their  hot 
youth,  when  George  the  Third  was  king,  have 
attended  the  log-rollings,  house  raisings,  sheep 
washings,  and  husking  bees  of  their  neighbors. 
And  when  affluence  followed,  with  increasing  yearn 
and  with  the  educational  resources  of  the  pro- 
vince contmually  improving,  in  the  course  of  time 
they  found  young  Master  Hopeful  schooled,  culti- 
vated, black  broadclothed,  with  a  white  cravat 
and  a  diploma  as  barrister  at  law,  with  more 
briefs  in  his  bag  than  Lord  Eldon  held  in  the  first 
ten  years  of  his  practice.  In  fact  others  of  our 
learned  counsel  have  not  taken  to  the  study  until 
later  in  years,  and  they  bring  with  them  into  the 
profession  all  sorts  of  agricultural,  mechanical, 
commercial,  military,  and  nautical  experiences. 
My  inducement,  however,  arose  from  mere 
chance.  I  had  become  acquainted  with  one  or 
two  students  at  law,  and  with  one  or  two  others 
who  had  taken  their  degrees  in  the  profession. 
Not  that  the  amount  t>f  business  which  any  of 
them  performed,  argued  favorably  for  their  pros- 
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perity  or  Accumulation  of  wealth;  l^ut,  at  all 
eyents,  I  was  induced  to  consider  it  an  easy  gen- 
tlemanly sort  of  life,  with  nothing  to  do  when 
your  profession  was  obtained,  but  exact  fees  from 
your  clients,  and  dispose  of  your  professional 
commodities  without  diminishing  your  stock  in 
trade,  or  being  like  a  shopkeeper  at  pecuniary 
expense  in  periodical  renewals.    In  the  mean 
time,  to  have  the  reputation  of  being  a  student 
at  law  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  step  in  the  social 
scale,  and  the  possession  of  the   title  was,   of 
eouTse  accompanied  by  the  prestig^  of   being 
rather  clever  than  otherwise,  consuming  midnight 
oil  over  abstruse  cases,  and  living  in  a  law  calf 
atmosphere  deeply  mysterious  to  the  public  in 
general,  and  occasionally  made  expensiyely  patent 
by  parchment  and  quaint  old  black  letter  writing 
interspersed  with  vivid  Oerman  text  So  without 
much  further  consideration,  on  a  bright  morning 
in  July,  I  set  to  work,  entered  into  articles,  paid 
my  fee.  or  rather  had  it  paid  for  me  by  an  indul- 
gent father,  remained  faithfully  in  the  chambers 
for  one  week,  and  never  during  those  long  sum 
mer  days  sighed  or  sought  for  change — read  in 
a  most  desultory  manner,  a  little  of  everything 
firom  the  local  newspapers  to  Chitty*s  precedents) 
and  at  the  end  of  that  week,  left  the  office,  not 
ft  sadder,  but  a  confused  man,  with  a  great  many 
vague  Lotions  for  ever  dispelled,  the  chimerical 
delusions  I  had  labored  under  in  regard  to  the 
ease  with  which  the  details  of  legal  mystery  could 
be  mastered   most  seriously  staggered,  and   a 
growing  conviction  that  it  took  five  years  to  make 
an  attorney,  but  that  it  did  not  follow  that  the 
same  period  would  produce  a  lawyer  at  all  events. 
However,  I  blundered  on — in  due  course  of  time, 
I  paid  my  respects  to  the  benchers,  in  convoca- 
tion at  Osgoode  Hall,  without  astonishing  any- 
body with    my    humanities    and    mathematics, 
although  I  make  no  doubt  my  English  essays  were 
not  remarkable  for  a  logical  adherence  to  the 
subject  on  which  they  were  professed  to  have 
been  written.    Kept  my  four  termf ,  which  means 
as  many  expensive  trips  to  Toronto  from  the  per- 
haps remote  locality  where  you  may  reside,  and 
remaining  in  that  city  cherishing  a  most  indolent 
disposition  for  a  fortnight  on  each  occasion,  and 
finally,  after  the  lapse  of  five  years  principally 
passed  in  reading  light  works  of  fiction  and  poe- 
try, and  finding  as  the  period  of  my  probation 
shortened,   that  incessant  application    to    legal 
works  became  necessary  before  goinz  up  for  my 
call  to  the  bar,  I  at  last  deposited  the  necessary 
fees,  still  innocently  under  the  impression  of  the 
excellence  of  the  investment,  and  after  under- 
going the  mental  torture  of  an  examination  not 


particularly  rigid,  had  the  satisfiiction  of  bdng 
congratulated  by  my  friends,  the  benchers,  oa 
the  attainment  of  my  gown,  and  afterwards  see- 
ing my  name  in  print  in  the  Canada  Gazette,  ovw 
that  of  the  secretary  of  the  Law  Society  of  Up- 
per Canada,  and  under  the  representatioQ  of  that 
Society's  seal,  the  design  of  whkh,  as  I  take  it, 
representing  Strength  and  Justice  sapportingtbe 
pillar  of  the  Constitution,  is  viewed  as  a  very 
surreptitious  embellishment  by  our  good  fnends 
the  public,  who  are  not  let  into  its  mysteries,  and 
who  are  far  too  shrewd  to  be  ogoled  by  any  suck 
devices. 

At  last  I  was  iSurly  out  of  my  articles-tbe 
goal  was  reached.    I  was  an  enquire  by  prescrip- 
tion, courtesy,  and  every  way  the  Law  Society 
could  fix  it.    I  crippled  my  purse  by  ordering  a 
new  robe,  and  on  receiving  it,  privately  ooagrat^ 
ulated  as  much  of  my  resemblance  indeed  with 
this  learned  mantle,  as  I  could  see  in  a  small 
affair  of  a  treacherous  looking-glass  in  my  hotel 
bed-room.    Upon  the  whole,  I  was  for  sometime 
in  a  high  state  of  happiness.    I  question  whether 
any  professional  triumph  since  obtained,  ever  pots 
the  victor  in  better  terms  with  himself  than  be 
was  immediately  after  the  termination  of  his  sus- 
pense by  being  placidly  required  by  the  Messen- 
ger to  visit  the  convocation  room,  and  to  rec^re 
the  delightfiil  intimation  of  his  success.    I  rather 
think  I  had  a  most  heterodox  way  of  showing 
happiness,  for  my  eyelids  felt  so  moist,  that 
benches,  chairs,  tables,  curtains,  and  pictures  in 
the  convocation  room,  became  a  confused  mist, 
and  for  a  long  time  afterwards  I  did  nothing  but 
shake  hands  wildly  with  every  one  I  met,  8D^ 
cessful  and  rejected ;  and  here  I  may  remark  I 
have  seen  lots  of  good-natured  fellows  abont 
Osgoode  Hall,  some  of  them  perhaps  rejected 
at  the  examination  at  which  you  were  success- 
ful ;    others,  again,  about  going    through   tiie 
the  dread  ordeal  as  a  student ;  but  I  never  knew 
one  yet  so  selfish  as  to  refuse  yon  hearty  congrat- 
ulation, or  permit  the  evidence  of  his  own  troubles 
to  obtrude  upon  your  happinesa.     However,  to 
proceed,  my  next  step  was  to  be  sworn  in  and 
introduced  to  the  courts.   This  was  accomplished 
with  all  reverence  and  solemnity,  and  if  the  oaths 
which  are  usually  taken  on  those  oacasions  were 
firmly  adhered  to  afterwards,  barristers,  as  a  body, 
would,  in  course  of  time,  be  remarkable  for  virtoe 
and  public  approbation  would  change  their  ulti- 
mate destination  altogether. 

Tes,  I  left  Toronto  rather  happy ;  I  had  abun- 
dance of  friends,  whom  I  had  already,  by  letter, 
placed  in  possession  of  intelligence  regarding  my 
profeiaional  position,  and  I  anticipated  continiul 
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pleasure  in  meeting  them  in  consequence.  Nor  did 
I  deem  it  at  all  unimportant  that  a  fair  friend  of 
mme,  to  whom  I  vowed  I  would  propose  at  the 
Tery  next  opportunity,  should  receive  my  ad- 
dresses, hacked  by  the  hifluence  of  a  professional 
degree,  rather  than  in  the  equivocal  position  of 
a  stadent  who  had  yet  to  acquire  his  profession. 
At  the  time  I  considered  it  just  the  sort  of  thing 
that  would  give  me  the  courage  I  had  long  waited 
for ;  but  as  many  a  man  has  known  such  courage 
wonderfully  diminished,  when  it  was  most  anx- 
iously required,  and  never  again  became  at  all 
eustafniog  until  there  was  no  immediate  necessity 
for  its  services. 

I  can*t  help  dlgressAng  somewhat,  and  at  this 
rate  shall  become  unsufferably  tedious ;  but  the 
period  to  which  I  refer  was  productive  and  is 
still  suggestive  of  so  many  pleasant  emotions, 
that  I  can*t  help  dwelling  on  it  for  a  short  space. 
I  was  delighted  with  everything;  and,  on  leaving 
Toronto  by  steamboat,  I  bought  up  with  avidity 
the  city  papers  wttich  contained  the  announce- 
ment of  my  business  card  as  a  barrister  and 
attorney-at-Iaw,  &c.  &c.,  at  the  locality  where  I 
was  burning  to  practise,  the  prompt  insertion  of 
which  cards  having  been  generally  requested 
within  ten  minutes  of  my  being  called  to  the  bar, 
I  looked  upon  as  a  personal  compliment  on  the 
part  of  the  newspaper  proprietors.    I  also  had  in 
my  portmanteau  a  more  ponderous  announcement 
of  my  professional  titles,  and  to  the  same  effect 
as  the  newspaper  advertisement,  rather  calculated 
to  fascinate  and  dazzle  the  neighborhood,  where 
I  intended  to  reside  and  practise,  if  possible.    It 
was    composed   of  sheet  iron  upon  a  wooden 
frame,  like  the  convex  lid  of  a  small  trunk,  and 
was  gorgeously  resplendent  in  gilt  letters  on  a  |et 
black  ground.  I  must  confess  that  my  cohfldence 
in  that  sign,  like  many  other  confidences  of  my 
youth,  has  since  been  a  great  deal  shaken,  and  I 
much  question  now  whether  it  be  good  taste  for 
lawyers  to  adopt  the  same  style  of  art  in  their 
business  announcements  as  you  observe  in  the 
pithy  mandates  on  steamboats,  of  **  No  smoking 
abaft  the  shaft*^ 

In  due  time  I  received  the  congratulations  of 
my  relatives  and  friends.   The  juniors  of  course, 
inquired    afi  to  the  ordeal  of  the  examination 
lately  passed.    To  have  stated  that  it  was  very 
difficult,  seemed  indirectly  implying,  that  it  had 
been  difficult  to  me — so  I  carefully  evaded  partic- 
ulars, and  recommended  applicants  in  all  cases  to 
become   confident  by  abundant  preparaiion.    I 
think  I  improvised  a  number  of  very  difficult  ques- 
tions, which  the  benchers  in  convocation  might 
have  aaked  had  they  thought  of  them,  but  the 


prompt  solutions  supposed  to  have  been  then 
and  there  given,  rather  tended  than  otherwise  to 
increase  the  mystery  and  awe  of  the  examination, 
and  induce  a  favorable  opinion  of  the  successful 
student. 

My  next  care  was  to  procure  an  office.  My 
ideas  on  that  subject  were  not  very  magnificent ; 
but  I  must  premise  that  in  the  town  where  I  In- 
tended to  locate  myself,  there  had  not  as  yet  been 
many  buildings  of  any  sort  erected,  aud  still  fewer 
where  office  accommodation  at  all  respectable 
could  be  obtained.  The  main  street  of  the  town 
was  tolerably  well  defined ;  but  a  great  many  of 
the  lateral  and  by  streets  were,  at  that  moment, 
enclosed  and  under  cultivation  in  spite  of  all 
surveys,  maps,  and  corner  posts  to  the  contrary, 
I  secured  a  small  room,  however,  on  the  ground 
fioor  of  the  principal  street  about  seven  feet  broad 
by  twenty-four  feet  deep,  and  which  I  considered 
with  the  rent  I  was  requured  to  pay,  was  as  eli- 
gibly situated  for  business  as  I  could  obtain.  My 
office  was  separated  by  a  wooden  partition  from 
a  shoemaker's  shop  on  the  right,  and  on  the  left 
was  bounded  by  a  general  store  and  grocery.  It 
was  a  lively  and  business-like  neighborhood  on 
many  accounts,  as  much  unlike  chambers  In  the 
Inner  Temple,  or  Gray's  Inn,  as  possible ;  but 
after  all,  attended  with  a  great  many  disadvan- 
tages. The  grocer,  however,  seemed  to  have 
some  notion  that,  like  the  English  idea,  a  law- 
yers chambers  should  be  as  unobtrusive  as  poi^ 
sible,  and  so  kept  extending  the  daily  exhibition 
of  his  fish,  onions,  potatoes,  patent  pails,  and 
wash  tubs,  too  much  altogether  in  front  of  my 
premises,  distracting  attention  from  and  most 
derogatory  to  my  sign  of  jet  black  and  gold,  and 
which  I  discovered,  to  my  intense  disgust,  one 
morning,  surmounted  with  a  fat  goose  as  a  orest, 
plucked,  proper,  and  pendent  with  the  motto, 
only  2s.  6d.,  in  a  manner  which  seemed  to  me 
the  result  of  design  and  which  indicated  a  delib- 
erate intention  of  pandering  to  a  degraded  but 
popular  association  of  the  advocate  and  his  vic- 
tim. On  the  other  hand  the  shoemaker  and  his 
assistants  distinguished  themselves  as  vocalists, 
and  solaced  the  labors  of  the  pegging  awl  and 
lap  stone,  by  innumerable  lyrics  of  hardhearted 
fathers  and  guardians  with  rebellious  daughters 
and  wards,  who  either  killed  themselves  for  love, 
or  became  happily  united  to  the  man  of  their 
choice,  who  had  won  the  fortune  and  favor  of  his 
king  by  his  wonderful  exploits  either  by  sea  or 
by  land,  or  by  both.  This  destroyed  the  illusion 
of  quiet  chambers  completely ;  but  use  is  second 
nature.  I  make  no  dcubt  a  miller  can  enjoy 
oonteraplfttion  without  being   disturbed  by  the 
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ramble  of  the  mill ;  and  I  know  that  it.  is  possible 
for  backwoodsmen  to  become  so  accastomed  to 
the  frogs  In  the  spring  time,  that  the  temporary 
cessation  of  their  nobe  is  perceived  more  than 
the  noise  itself. 

As  I  said  before,  I  hod  only  one  room ;  bat  as 
I  had  very  little  office  furniture,  and  was  not  en- 
cambered  with  an  accumulation  of  papers,  it 
seemed  large  enough  for  doing  a  snug  business, 
provided  the  opportunity  arose.  I  had  a  shelf  to 
hold  my  law  books,  or  rather  my  library,  (not 
Tery  expensive  or  extenslTe,  as  will  be  perceived; 
but  I  did  not  think  there  was  so  much  law  on  the 
outside  of  my  head  as  I  have  since  discovered,) 
a  deal  table  with  a  green  baize  over  it,  and  an 
arm  chair  on  one  side  of  it  I  had  one  or  two 
other  chairs  of  the  poet  and  rail  pattern,  seated 
with  elm  bark,  in  strips,  not  comfortable  things 
to  repose  upon  by  any  means.  I  had  also  reck- 
lessly ordered  some  pigeon  holes  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  papers,  an  article  of  furniture  made  by 
my  joiner,  of  most  extravagant  dimensions,  and 
which  I  was  so  intensely  anxious  to  receive  before 
I  had  any  earthly  use  for  it,  that  at  my  earnest 
request  it  was  sent  home  unpainted.  My  library 
consisted  of  an  old  edition  of  Blaokstone*8  Com- 
mentaries four  odd  volumes  of  Exchequer  Re- 
ports, a  wonderful  edition  of  Tidd*s  Practice, 
which  had  led  a  dissipated  and  roving  life,  and 
threatened  speedy  dissolution — (the  covers  were 
■till  good  fcr  sharpening  penknives,  and  the  in- 
side was  still  good  for  sharpening  practice,  and 
altogether  the  book  bore  evidence  of  having  been 
heretofore  in  the  possession  of  a  thriving  attor- 
ney) ;  one  volume  of  Shelford  on  Mortmain,  (a 
gem  to  an  antiquary,  which  had  been  given  to  me 
because  the  donor  had  turned  his  attention  to 
other  branches  of  the  law),  and  several  copies  of 
the  Provincial  Statutes,  the  first  and  last  pages 
of  which,  including  the  titles  and  indices,  had 
been  invariably  lost ;  and  unless  the  knowledge 
of  these  enactments  was  most  intimate,  a  search 
was  generally  given  up  in  a  state  of  confused  be- 
wilderment My  table  was  furnished  with  an 
inkstand,  a  box  of  steel  pens,  a  piece  of  red  seal- 
ing-wax, ditto  of  red  tape.  I  had  a  drawer  un- 
derneath in  which  was  contained  a  very  modest, 
stock  of  stationery,  deeds;  memorials,  and  com- 
mon office  blanks.  The  whole  concern  had  a 
new,  raw,  and  impromptu  appearance,  like  a  tem- 
porary supper  table  at  a  public  ball  before  the 
cloth  is  laid ;  but  I  longed  for  an  opportunity  of 
nsing  it,  and  all  I  wanted  was  cliente. 

Since  the  days  of  which  I  write,  a  great  many 
changes  have  taken  plMe  in  our  town-^natural 
decay  of  buildings,  one  or  two  fires,  and  the  im* 


provement  of  the  age  have  so  transformed  the 
appearance  of  many  of  the  streets,  tliat  it  has 
become  difflcalt  to  assisn  the  locality  for  some  of 
the  quondam  tenementa.  My  old  office  has  gone 
with  the  rest  Where  it  once  stood  in  ita  humble 
dimensions  and  primidve  architecture,  part  of  a 
large  four-story  brick  building  now  stands,  em- 
bellished with  cut  stone,  and  cast  iron,  and  panes 
of  glass  larger  than  the  superficies  of  my  old 
office  table.  I  seldom,  however,  paas  the  spot 
where  I  first  commenced  practice  without  my 
memory  recurring  with  some  fondness  to  the 
pe'iod.  My  business  responsibilities  were  not 
then  very  great ;  nor  did  I  then  ever  imagine 
that  it  would  be  more  than  a  pleasant  and  profit- 
able pastime  to  be  a  lawyer,  when  in  my  owb 
room,  and  with  a  library  by  no  means  cemplete, 
I  was  prepared  "  to  take  tho  worid  by  the  noee." 
Since  then  I  have  slightly  changed  my  mind,  and 
I  find  that  with  a  greater  number  of  professional 
appliances,  the  profession  has  ita  perils  as  well  at 
ita  pleasures,  and  if  you  should  chance  to  seise 
that  mundane  feature  with  any  degree  of  energy, 
there  is  an  abundance  of  ita  friends  who,  on  its 
part,  admit  of  no  apology,  and  insist  upon  you 
having  an  hostile  meeting. 

My  intention,  however,  in  these  memoranda  of 
my  early  days  was  to  give  some  idea  of  the  prac- 
tice of  the  profession  in  Upper  Canada.  I  can- 
not say  that  I  am  enabled  to  do  so  from  having 
had  an  extensive  one;  but  I  think  I  may  ssy  I 
have  met  with  almost  every  variety  of  client, 
which  a  general  practitioner  can  do  in  a  ooantry 
practice,  from  the  rich  merchant  whoso  periodicsl 
visite  to  his  distant  customers,  strikes  terror  into 
their  unprepared  cash  accounts,  down  to  the  Uti- 
gious  yeoman  who,  of  course,  deprecates  law, 
and  satisfies  his  propensity  by  suing  his  neigh- 
bor for  half  a  day*s  use  of  an  ox  sled.  It  wis 
one  of  the  latter  class  who  gave  me  my  earliest 
employment,  as  a  counsellor ;  and  so,  without  far- 
ther preface,!  will  endeavor  to  give  an  account  of 


'*1CT  riBSX  CASX." 


*  Tom  Touchy  in  ftmous  for  taking  the  ktw  of  evoybody-* 

After  I  had  been  established  in  my  chambers, 
or  rather  chamber,  about  a  week,  and  was  be- 
ginning to  feel  that  business  proepecta  were  nol 
very  bright  I  came  to  my  office,  as  usoal,  aboal 
ten  A.  M.  I  hold  a  regular  attendance  at  year 
office  conducive  to  success,  and  I  was  thinking 
of  some  way  by  which  I  could  emalate  Mr.  Bob 
Sawyer,  in  the  Pickwick  papers,  and  delude  the 
public  by  a  series  of  clever  artifices,  into  the  be- 
lief that  I  was  enjoying  an  excellent  prsccice, 
and  that  my  continual  engage  menta  were  verj 
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likely  to  disappoiLt  my  intended  clieiita,  unless  I 
they  took  strenuoas  measares  to  ensure  a  con- 
sultation with  rae  upon  their  several  aflkira.    1 
have  observed  in  sundry  towns,  (and  not  except- 
ing the  metropolis),  hurried  announcements  on 
the  doors  of  lawyers'  offices,  such  as  **  Gone  to 
Crown  Office"— -**  On  consultation"— "  Back  in 
half  an  hour" — and  to  the  uninitiated  they  have 
held  out  inducements  for  them  to  become  **  dwell- 
ers on  the  threshhold,"  as  Bulwer  Lytton  hath 
it ;  but  to  young  aspirants  to  the  woolsack  they 
are  more  suggestive  of  a  sederunt  at  a  saloon,  or 
a  temporary  absence  in  ascertaining  the  nautical 
position  of  the  soUr  luminary.    I  had  never  yet 
resorted  to  any  such  devices  dnce  I  had  been  a 
barrister;  and  on  this  occasion,  after  taking  a 
view  of  the  exterior  of  my  office,  and  ascertain- 
ing that  my  friend  the  grocer  had  not  entirely 
excluded  my  brilliant  sign  by  the  "  delicacies  of 
the  season,"  I  took  my  seat  in  my  office  chair  at 
the  critical  moment  when  the  harmonious  cord- 
waineis  were  announcing  that  the  heroine  of  their 
lyric  had  assumed  masculine  attire  for  the  sole 
object  of  being  near  her  erratic  true  love.    I  be- 
gan to  smoke — ^yes  smoke!  (and  not  a  cigar  either 
— but  a  clay  pipe  which  was  beginning  to  ap- 
proach a  luxurious  state  of  narcotic  perfection) — 
Tery  disagreeable,  I  admit,  on  many  accounts, 
occasionally  so  tc^onr  lady  friends,  and  at  times 
nauseating  to  yourself;  but,  after  all,  many  cele- 
brated men  have  smoked,  and  stUl  do  smoke, 
and  young  barristers  smoke,  of  course,  from  sym- 
pathy. Under  the  soothing  influence  of  the  pipe, 
I  was  studying  attentively  the  celebrated  case  of 
Bardell  vs.  Pickwick,  2  Dioken*0  Beports,  when 
my  attention  was  withdrawn  from  my  book  by 
the  sudden  and  rather  unexpected  entrance  of  a 
▼Isitor,  whom  I  hoped  was  a  clienf,  and  therefore 
in  my  excess  of  hospitality,  I  jerked  my  feet 
from  the  table,  where  they  bad  been  resting,  and 
discomposed  the  '*  set**  of  my  Toronto  pantaloons, 
in  order  to  receive  him  with  becoming  ceremony. 
Ho  wanted  to  be  polite,  and  certainly  was,  bo  far 
ma  he  knew  how.    His  appearance,  however,  was 
not  attractive;  but  I  mentally  resolved  that,  not- 
withstanding appearances,  in  the  event  of  his 
requiring  my  services,  I  would  consider,  In  the 
language  of  Lord  Brougham,  **my  sacred  duty  to 
my  client**    He  looked  thin  and  wiry,  rather 
aboTO  the  middle  height,  with  what  phrenologists 
would  call  a  sanguine  bilious  temperament  which 
■eemed,  somehow  or  other,  to  Impart  an  influence 
to  bis  liabilimenta.    His  hair  was  light  and  wiry, 
and  his  head  was  covered  with  an  old  flattened 
dyed  musk-rat  cap,  with  a  straight  forward  peak. 
Hit  great  ooat  wu  of  a  romo(«  agOi  baing  eoane, 


well  worn,  and  of  a  yellowish  drab  color,  and 
matched  with  his  hair.  It  was  very  loni;,  and 
reached  nearly  to  his  ankles,  and  the  lapels 
extended  up  the  back  to  two  faded  mother  of 
pearl  buttons,  close  together,  and  within  a  foot 
of  the  old  fashioned  six-inch  rolling  collar.  His 
boots  were  stogys,  and  his  trowsers  of  the  home- 
made butternut  variety ;  and  before  he  ppoke  he 
seemed  exactly  the  sort  of  man  who  **  never 
wanted  any  more  than  what^s  right ;"  but,  at  the 
same  time  would  prefer  having  a  lawsuit  in  its 
acquisition. 

"  Squire,"  says  he,  "  how  goes  the  times  ?  Tve 
been  thinking  to  call  on  you  before ;  but  aint  had 
no  chance  till  now.  Howsoever,  time  enough  I 
guess.  I*ve  got  a  kind  of  a  little  case  that  both- 
ers me  some,  and  I  was  thinking  if  it  didn't  cost 
too  much,  I'd  just  get  you  to  work  it  out  for  me, 
and  pettifog  a  spclL" 

I  was  half  inclined  to  be  angry  when  I  heard 
our  noble  profession  slandered,  albeit  ignorantly; 
but  when  I  came  to  think  about  board,  lodging, 
tailors*  bills,  and  office  rent,  I  pocketed  the 
affront,  in  expectation  of  a  fee,  and  assured  him 
my  charge  should  correspond  with  the  import 
ance  of  the  case. 

"Well,"  he  continued,  "it  aint  no  great  ac- 
count, after  all ;  but  it's  the  principle's  the  thing, 
—when  a  man  calc'lates  to  be  ugly,  he  ort  to  be 
stopped, — ^that's  it, — I  don't  calcMate  to  gouge 
anybody,  and  I  don't  mean  to  be  gouged ;"  and 
using  this  lucid  exordium,  fortunately  for  all  par- 
ties in  an  allegorical  sense,  he  sat  down  on  a 
chair,  indicated  the  absence  of  a  pocket  handker- 
chief nursed  one  of  his  feet  upon  the  other  knee, 
and  proceeded,  as  I  anticipated,  to  a  more  par- 
ticular and  deliberate  explanation. 

"  Tou  see,  the  budness  of  the  story's  this,— 
me  and  the  man  Tm  goin^  to  tell  you  about's 
neighbors,  and  more'n  a  year  ago  he  got  put  out 
with  me,  cause  I  dogged  his  hogs  outen  my  per- 
tater  patch,  and  one  on  *em  went  home  chawed 
up  considerable.  Well,  be  gin  out  around  that 
my  dog  was  wicked,  and  used  to  kill  sheep,  and 
byemby,  after  a  spell,  my  dog  come  limping  like 
as  though  h*d  bin  caught  in  a  trap,  and  I  alios 
sttspicioned  who  dona  it.  Well,  that  «nt  what 
I'm  going  to  tell  you  about,  and  I  dunno  as  it  has 
anything  to  do  with  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you; 
but  I  thought  I'd  let  you  see  what  kind  of  a  man 
he  was  anyway.  Hows'ever,  things  went  along, 
and  byemby,  about  a  week  ago,  I  was  coming 
along  home,  and  middlin*  dose  up  to  his  fenee» 
('twas  a  little  after  sundown,  and  getting  a  kfaider 
dosklike,)  /  found  a  log  chain.  Well— seeing  it 
right  thtra  in  the  road,  I  picked  it  up  and  ahooi- 
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dered  it  home — ^badn^t  no  more  thought  of  its 

being  hisien  more*n  a  child,  and  so  I  commenced 

right  to  using  it,  as  a  body  might  nat*raUy,  and 

one  day  a  long  spell  artenrards,  when  my  boy 

was  snaking  up  some  drags  o*  firewood,  along  he 

comes,  and  claims  the  chain.    Well,  I  wam^t  to 

home  jest  then.    I  was  off  tending  court  in  a  suit 

I  had  about  some  flour,  and  so  my  boy  wouldn^t 

let  him  hsTe  the  chain.  Well,  first  and  foremost, 

he  goes  to  work  and  abuses  m$  to  kill ;  told  how 

me  and  my  family  was  a  thieying  breed,  and  not 

satisfied  with  that,  down  he  puts  hot  foot  to  the 

squire,  and  swars  my  boy  ttoU  the  cham  I  and 

byemby  a  constable  comes  along  and  takes  h'.m 

op  for  the  robbery.    WeU,  I  kind  of  mistrusted 

how  it  was  going  to  be,  and  I  told  the  squire  I 

was  bound  to  defend  the  case  anyhow,  and  so  he 

put  off  the  case  for  a  spell,  and  the  bearings  is 

going  to  be  tried  right  here  in  town  to-day,-— I 

guess  you  can  onsnit  him,  if  you're  amart»  and  I 

want  you  to  flail  him  if  you  km.    1  don't  hke 

law  any  way,  and  don't  want  no  more  than  my 

rights;  but  the  business  of  the  matters*  this,  that 

when  a  man  goes  to  cutting  up  his  rustys  in  that 

way — why,  then,  I  jest  want  to  teach  him,  he's 

got  to  look  out" 

As  I  was  totally  inexperienced  in  receiving  re- 
tainers, I  did  not  demand  payment  of  a  fee  as  a 

necessary  preliminary,  and  after  hearing  number- 

leai  details  of  the  oatimge  under  consideration, 
and  many  aggrarating  instances  of  prior  imposi- 
tions, I  inquired  the  place  and  time  of  attending 

the  sesskms  of  the  justice,  and,  diBmissing  my 
oUent  with  repeated  ix^junotions  to  be  prepared 
with  his  witnesses,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  and 
energy  of  a  strong  sympathy  for  the  cause  of  my 
much  injured  fnend  (and  with  far  firom  mercenaiy 
foelings  so  far,)  I  proceeded  to  look  up  the  case 
with  all  the  research  my  library  afforded,  and  in 
the  interval  charged  my  mind  with  a  oonihsed 
mass  of  information  respecting  crime  and  its  pun- 
ishment in  tiie  abstract,  as  well  as  of  ereiy  spe- 
cies of  larceny  and  fslooy  known  to  the  courts  of 
Oyer  and  Terminer,  and  Qeneral  Gaol  Deliyery. 
In  due  time  I  attended  al  the  magistrate's 
room,  and  found  the  case  about  ready  to  proceed. 
My  dienlt  appeared  triumphant  as  I  entered  with 
htm,  and  enoonmged  his  son,  the  prisoner,  by 
iafiBmiing  him  that  he  was  **  bound  to  see  him 
through.*'    Being  late  hi  the  autumn,  there  was  I  rest  oi  the  evidenoe  wa«  yeiy  Tugatt  at  to  wl^v^ 


conversation  turned  calmly  upon  genenl  matten 
not  at  all  bearing  upon  the  case  in  band,  and  the 
constable,  totally  unmindful  of  the  preseDoe  of 
the  magistrate,  had  his  chair  tilted  igtinit  the 
wall,  at  an  angle  of  fifty-five,  chewing  tobacco 
sedately,  and  digesting,  with  all  deliberation^  the 
contents  of  the  local  newspaper.    I  don't  think 
the  prosecutor   cordially  approved  of  my  pre- 
sence ;  but  I  was  profoundly  polite  to  him,  which 
rather  tended  to  our  mutual  embarrasBment.  The 
prosecutor  was  a  short  clumsy  man,  at  present 
of  rather  morose  aspect  and  uudeanly  appeeh 
ance.    He  was  attended  by  his  wife,  a  lady  evi- 
dently of  a  strong  minded  turn,  one  of  the  de- 
scription who  could  figuratively  "hold  her  own' 
in  every  sense  but  her  tongue ; — ^his  daughter, 
who  appeared  to  dislike  her  present  poaitioD,  and 
two  oi  his  young  boys,  whom,  it  was  eat;  to  see, 
stood  in  more  fear  of  theur  parents*  displeasure 
than  of  a  little  obligatory  penury.    Tbe^Uig* 
ging  chain  scrape,*'  as  it  was  termed,  attracted  an 
increasing  audience,  whose  presence  the  heat  of 
the  stove  and  limited  dimensions  of  the  room 
rendered  impleasant  and  inconvenient,  abnoet 
enough  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice ;  but  lui 
worship  proceeded  to  try  the  case  with  the  addi- 
tional discomfort  of  an  utter  absence  of  elbow 
room,  with  several  gaping  boors  intently  gaaag 
over  his  shoulder  upon  the  evidence  he  was 
taking  down ;  bnt  of  which  they  were  unable  to 
read  a  word.    Add  to  this,*  there  wss  a  denai^ 
of  confined  and  heated  aur  enough  to  mystify  the 
clearest  brain,  and  to  make  the  position  of  ad- 
ministrative authority  anything  bni  a  sinscnn- 

The  informatiaQ  was,  howewer,  read,  statiag, 
of  course,  among  other  things,  that  the  pnaoocr 
feloniously  stole  the  article  in  question;  that  it 
had  been  found  m  hie  possession,  seennedappar 
rent ;  and  the  prosecutor  seemed  to  consider  this 
as  a  sufficient  substsntiation  of  his  cemplaiDL 
With  frequent  prompting^  firom  his  wife  (wbo 
informed  the  court  in  a  loud  woioe,  snfBcisDtly 
energetic  and  exacting  conviction,  that  she  kaev 
all  about  the  chain — where  she  lx>^ght  it— who 
cut  it  off— the  blacksmith  who  pat  the  hooks  to 
it,  &a  ^»)  the  proeecntor  ideotified  the  cbais 
to  be  his— that  the  chsin  was  on  his  preniMl 
just  before  he  missed  it  ("  I  we  it  dose  by  the 
bobbed  ii^isH^,"  the  wifo  intempted.)    Th« 


a  fire  in  tiie  stove  in  the  room  where  the  justice, 
a  woflhy  yeoman  of  the  neighborhood,  was  sii- 
tiag.  He  was  seated  at  a  table  with  mme  etfr- 
tionery,  ^,  on  which  eko  lay  the  infmnation 
sad  papers  already  talcen  in  the  case.  AH  par- 
tioe  vese  eilthig  dowsi»  and  for  s^aie  time  the 


it  was  OQ  the  prosecutor's  premiaea  the  nj|^  i( 
WM  nissed^  or  whether  it  bad  been  left  near  the 
beb-aled,  or  in  the  road  or  ont  of  $he  toed.  M 
to  pceof  of  the  feloeioes  abetnwtien  theieva* 
defiuUt  of  evidence  on  oath.  The  otroiBC  wiaid 
w4MMn  iiiHed  to  mmi  tkM  Ae  Mif^^^^ 
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prisoner  was  mean  enough  to  do  it,  or  at  all 
eveDta,  if  be,  the  prisoner,   wasn^t,  his  father 
was  ;*'  but  this  did  not  seem  to  satisfy  the  worthy 
magistrate  as  to  the  felony.    It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  the  prosecutor  and  his  party  had  been 
allowed  to  give  their  evidence  without  interrup 
tioD  from  their  opponents,  as  during  its  {vogres- 
sion  all  sorts  of  variations  of  the  lie  direct  and 
the  ^ie  collusive,  bad  been  actively  exchanged. 
The  magistrate  threatened  several  times  to  com- 
mit the  parties,  unless  more  order  was  observed ; 
but  it  had  very  little  effect ;  and  the  introduction 
by  the  hostile  parties  ot  irrelevant  matters  tend- 
ing to  mutual  criminations,  generally  succeeded 
a  temporary  loll.    "  I  should  like  to  know  who 
stole  that  side  of  porkf*  was  answered  by  **I 
■hoold  like  to  know  how  you  came  by  that  buf- 
falo robe?"    My  good  opinion  of  my  client  was 
by  no  means  increased.   I  began  to  see  that  both 
psf  ties  were  in  a  state  of  feud,  and  were  gratified 
by  any  frivolous  oppoKunity  of  annoying  each 
other,  and  I  really  could  not  feel  much  triumph 
when  the  justice  dismissed  the  case,  and  recom- 
mended the  prosecutor  to  seek  his  remedy  in 
freiMT.    '^TroYcr'^  to  the  prosecutor  seemed  un- 
intelligible, and  in  its  nature,  as  a  dvil  action, 
not  sufficiently  annoying ;  therefore,  the  decision 
was  unsatisfactory.     My  client,   too,  appeared 
diasatiafied,  and  wanted  to  know  from  thejustiee 
**  whether  be  was  goln'  to  get  any  costs  for  being 
dragged  up  here  with  his  witnesses,  and  losing 
80  much  time  just  for  Bothlng.**    But  he  re- 
ortred  a  severe  lecture  from  the  magistrate, 
in  an  upright,  homespun  way,  recommending  him 
io  be  less  litigious,  and  foment  fewer  quarrels 
afliong  neighbon.     The  prisoner  was  released 
from  custody,  very  much  to  his  satisfibction,  and 
the  court  broke  up  without  being  terminated  by 
n  committal  to  the  county  jail,  which,  as  the  ami* 
«bla  partner  of  the  prosecutor  hoped  would  have 
taken  plaee.    She  told  the  ungainly  lad  who  had 
been  in  custody,  in  her  valedictory  address  to 
him,  that  she  "  hoped  to  see  some  of  'em  yet 
where  the  dogs  wouldn't  bark  at  'em,  and  if  every 
body  had  their  own,  *«orae  folks'  would  be  in  the 
'Jug*  at  this  present  moment" 

My  client  seemed  disposed  to  avoid  me ;  per- 
haps he  had  disooveted  the  absenoe  of  any  sym- 
pathy with  Ids  fsrtunes  shioe  the  dismissal  ef  the 
case ;  but  mere  probably  he  did  not  wish  to  have 
any  attosion  made  to  the  retahihig  fee  which  he 
Icnsw  I  ezpeoted.  I  allswed  myself  to  OYenomt 
say  native  modesty,  and  wtlh  sundry  misgivingB, 
but  with  a  placid  countenance,  I  adverted  to  my 
Yseooipeose.    The  artful  litigant  said,  "Oh*  Fd 


charge?"  I  replied,  that  my  services,  if  worth 
anything  at  all,  were  worth  five  dollars.  "  Five 
dollars  1"  said  he.  "  Well,  you  do  earn  your  mo- 
ney easy — why,  that's  an  awful  sight  to  earn  so 
quick.  Tou  wam*t  more'n  two  hours  there  alto- 
gether— and  it's  a  considerable  spell  to  night  yet. 
I've  got  a  dollar  about  me  which  you  kin  have, 
if  you  say  so ;  but  I  won't  have  any  money  to  go 
home  with,  if  you  take  it.  Like  as  not  I'll  have 
some  more  business  some  time,  and  FU  call  and 
settle  it  up  altogether."  My  first  client  and  I 
parted.  I  began  to  wish  him  in  the  **jug"  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  used  me ;  and  al* 
though  I  really  wanted  the  ridiculously  small  sum 
of  one  dollar,  I  should  have  spumed  it  had  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  taking  it  on  this  occasion,  which 
I  had  not  This  was  the  first  disagreeable  blow 
I  had  had.  After  all,  I  did  not  care  so  much  for 
the  absence  of  the  fee,  as  to  feel  that  I  had  been 
fooled  by  my  first  client  Since  then  I  have  made 
a  resolution,  in  taking  up  oases,  and  that  is,  to 
receive  my  fee  before  proceeding.  If  a  man  have 
a  fair  cause  of  action  or  defence,  and  prepays  fbr 
your  attention,  he  has  a  right  to  demand  your 
best  services  thus  seeured.  If  he  endeavor  to 
make  bargains  wiih  you  dependent  on  the  result, 
he  is  the  sort  of  character  who  is  neither  generous 
in  success,  nor  just  in  failure. 

I  must,  however,  again  introduce  my  first  elient 
About  a  week  after  our  first  interview,  he  agahi 
called  at  my  office,  and  strenuously  endeavored  to 
induce  me  to  bring  an  action  for  Cedse  imprison- 
ment against  the  owner  of  the  logging  ohain^ 
grounded  on  the  prosecution  I  have  endeayored 
to  detail,  and  promising  me  that  whatever  da- 
mages were  recovered,  I  should  have  a  mdety 
for  my  services.    I  declined  the  action ;  but  my 
client  was  not  satisfied.    He,  howeyer,  retained 
a  professional  rival,  who  was  my  senior  In  the 
Law  Society,  but  junior  to  me  in  his  arrival  ia 
our  town.     By  the  good  management  of  my 
learned  IHend,  howeyer,  and  by  those  wondeifcl 
freaks  which  sometimes  inexplicably  influence 
juries,  at  the  trial  of  the  cause  for  false  imprison- 
meiit,  at  the  nest  assises,  my  quondam  cUent  ob- 
tained a  yerdiet  for  fifteen  pounds  damages!    I 
being  for  the  defence;  and  as  for  the  costs  of 
such  defenoe,  as  well  as  for  my  aforesaid  services 
before  the  magistrate,  they  remain  mipaid  bjr 
botii  parties  to  this  day,  and  I  have  long  looked 
upon  them  da  bad  debts ;  but  as  being  associated 
with  useful  warnings  to  avoid  litigious  characters 
of  the  oalibre  of  "my  first  eUeot" 
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]>otzBTVin..~That  a  man  oyer  reooysn  his  pre- 
paitf  by  going  to  law. 
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It  was  a  cold,  bright  December  night,  and  the 
eve  of  a  national  festivity.  A  gibbous  tnoon  was 
floa(in<;  in  serene  beauty  througli  the  sky ;  and 
myriads  of  stars,  lilie  the  kind  eyes  of  minister.ng 
spirits,  were  keeping  watch  upon  the  earth.  But 
only  the  lonely,  the  forsaken,  the  sick,  or  the 
romantic,  could  tiud  time  or  inclination  to  gaze 
into  tlu  calm,  divine  face  of  heaven  tliat  night 
The  multitude  were  all  astir.  Extraordinary 
preparatiuns  were  being  made  to  do  befitting 
honor  to  that  ancient  anniversary  of  joy  which 
the  morning^s  sun  w.uld  once  more  usher  in.  All 
the  great  thoroughfares  of  the  metropolis  were 
lit  up  as  if  in  livalry  of  the  noonday  splendors, 
and  a  vast  hurryiug  tiue  ol  humanity  discharged 
its^li  throuzh  the  gorged  streets.  The  city  pre- 
sented the  miposing  appearance  of  a  mighty  mart. 
Almost  all  the  population  seemed  to  be  convert- 
ed for  the  time  being  into  vendors  or  buyers. 

Especially  was  this  the  case  throughout  the 
entire  extent  of  Shoreditch — that  trading  em- 
porium, to  which  the  tens  of  thousands  of  the 
poorer  classes  peopling  that  neighborhood  are 
accustomed  to  resort  for  the  purchase  of  their 
provisions.  This  spacious  street  exhibited  the 
aspect  of  a  fair.  All  the  shops  were  brilliantly 
illuminated,  and  the  windows  most  temptingly 
gnnii:iibed  with  an  abundance  of  those  choice 
commodities,  a  participation  in  which  is  by  every 
Englishman  deemed  indispensable  to  a  proper 
observance  oi  the  festive  rites  of  Christmas.  All 
manner  of  clever  artistic  devices  were  exhibited, 
to  attract  attention  and  custom.  Ranged  on  the 
opposite  edge  of  the  pavement  was  another  con- 
tinuous line  of  rival  stalls,  tasteful  miniature 
bazaars,  and  a  motley  host  of  salesmen,  sales- 
iromen,  and  juvenile  traders — trafficking  in  all 
sorts  of  wares,  from  lace  to  lucifers,  and  from 
literature  to  bunches  of  onions ;  some  of  whom 
were  stationary,  while  others  were  in  perpetual 
motion ;  some  mute  and  spiritless,  but  most  of 
them  clamorously  importuning  the  patronage  of 
every  passer;  some  fast  verging  graveyards,  by 
age  or  premature  decay,  and  otliers  jost  out  of 
babyhood,  were  compelled  thus  early  to  go  forth 
and  battle  fiercely  for  a  crust  of  honest  bread ; 
some  had  invested  their  entire  capital  in  a  small 
tray  of  trinkets,  from  the  anUcipated  proceeds  ol 
which  a  large  family  depended  for  their  night*s 
shelter,  and  for  subsistence  on  the  morrow ;  while 
besides  all  these,  there  was  yet  another  grade  of 
mendicant  creatures,  still  more  deeply  and  hope- 
lessly sunken,  who,  lacking  more  honorable 
merchandise,  were  compelled  to  trade  upon  their 
miseries,  and  exhibit  their  starved  looks,  to- 
gether with  the  ragged  emblems  of  their  wretch- 
edness, for  charitable  coin. 

Flanked  on  either  side  by  this  doable  battery 
of  attraction  and  noisy  soIidtatioD,  the  crowd 
moved  on,  now  briskly,  and  now  sluggishly,  ac- 
cording as  the  width  of  the  pavement  alternately 
broadened  or  contracted.  All  seemed  to  be 
swayed  by  one  engrossing  want.  All  this  mi- 
nsual  out-door  bustle  hkd  reference  to  the  tra- 
ditionaJ  festivities  and  goodly  fellowships  of  the 
coming  day.  Though  all  other  days  in  the  year 
be  dark,  the  poor  English  operative  will,  if  pos- 
sible, let  in  ft  few  glimmering  rajs  of  joy  and 


social  cheer  upon  his  Christmas  hearth.  He  viD 
pinch  him- elf  for  weeks  together,  if  he  may  bat  < 
thereby  see  a  bright  fire  burning  in  bis  grate,  tod 
an  abundance  of  hospitable  fare  gracing  his  tid)le, 
on  that  *nierrie*  holiday  occasion.  Bat  alts  1 
often,  in  spite  of  their  best  efforts,  a  large  oom- 
ber  of  unfortunate  families  are  doonied  to  pan 
this  season  of  enjoyment  in  unfriended  deaoiate- 
ness  aft  want.     Let  us  take  an  example. 

Look  for  a  moment  int)  the  midst  of  that 
agitated  stream  of  life.  See  that  woman,  pale 
with  pertubation,  with  a  face  fair  but  fam'lB^ 
stricNen,  her  eye  unwanderingly  set,  and  having 
a  ha}f-dclirious  air  about  her,  as  she  stnigglei 
forward  in  the  throng.  Dodging  here  and  there 
— now  to  the  right,  and  now  to  the  lefW-seeing, 
hearing,  and  knowing  nothing  of  all  that  is  trans* 
piring  around  her—she  impetnously  nishesoo* 
wards  Whither  is  she  bound?  With  what 
terrible  Udings  is  her  bosom  laden  ?  Where  is 
she  about  to  empty  her  heart  of  its  freightage  of 
woe  !    Let  us  follow  her,  and  see. 

Gaining  the  entrance  to  an  obscure  street  near 
the  railway  terminus,  she  suddenly  plunges  into 
the  gloom.  Meeting  here  with  fewer  obstnclkoi 
to  her  progress,  ber  pace  becomes  accelerated. 
She  traverses  a  tortuous  succession  of  streets, 
courts,  and  alleys,  striding  heavily  along  the  dry, 
fronted  pavement,  as  if  she  trod  in  dogs,  intil  at 
length  she  emerges  into  a  small  sqoaief'Htaated 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  weaving  districL    It  is 
surrounded  by  lofty,  dilapidated  bouses,  that  kiok 
as  if  they  had  been  consigned  'to  irredeemable 
ruin,  or  as  though  they  had  *  fallen  into  Gbanceiy.^ 
There  is  something  awful  in  the  solitude,  silenot, 
and  obscurity  reigning  here,  after  having  pasttd 
so  abruptly  from  the  confusion  and  intense  glare 
of  the  thronged  city.    There  are  no  gas-lighti 
burning  near.    The  moon,  however,  shines  tran* 
quilly  upon  one  side  of  the  square.    On  reacbmg 
the  open  doorway  of  a  house,  having  three  storeys 
above   the  basement,  the  jaded    and  exdttd 
woman  disappeared.     One  flight  of  stairs  ars 
climbed — then  another — and  now    she  staod^ 
momentarily  pausing  and  listeoing,  before  tht 
door  of  a  chamber. 

*  Jane— is  it  you?*  inquired  a  feeble  voice froB 
within. 

In  an  instant  she  was  in  the  room ;  snd,  ss 
though  the  last  atom  of  strength  that  very  mo* 
ment  died  out  of  her,  she  sunk  heavily  downupoe 
the  floor. 

Here  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  weavers 
home,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  weaver^s  fiunilyi 
jnst  as  it  is  passing  beneath  the  desolating  pov« 
oi  one  of  those  crises  of  wretchedness  th^  u* 
unhappilv  of  such  'requent  occurrence  among  tbis 
class  of  industrious  operatives,  and  especial^ 
during  the  periodical  stagnation  to  which  that 
trade  is  snlject.  The  room  was  cold,  barren,  asd 
foriom ;  its  hearth  desolate;  no  candle  illomiBed 
the  cheerless  scene ;  no  lingering  spark  of  fin 
threw  out  its  genial  warmth  from  the  bars  of  the 
cinderless  grate ;  every  vestige  of  domestie  eoo- 
venience  seemed  to  have  been  swept  ewayk? 
the  bitter  blasts  of  poverty ;  and  the  shivering 
hnngerbitten  inmates  were  huddled  together  is 
semi-nakedness  in  various  parts  of  the  room,  il 
the  light  they  enjoyed  was  the  gilt  of  the  ^bos^ 
fidr  servant,'  whose  welcome  boans  ttraeiMd  ii 
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at  the  longitadinal  lights  that  run  Almost  across 
the  sides  of  the  bailding.  Beneath  the  windows 
facing  the  moon  stood  two  looms,  both  having 
anfiuished  work  in  them.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  chamber  were  dimly  visible  the  ruins  of  a 
third  loom,  and  beside  it  was  a  *  quill  winding^ 
machine,  somewhat  resembling  a  spinning-wheel, 
by  ni^ans  of  wh  ch  tho  silk  is  wound  on  to  the 
'  quills '  for  the  shuttle.    Crouching  beneath  the 

*  porrj  *  of  one  of  the  looms  on  the  easteni  side  of 
Che  room,    and    in  the    full    brightness  of   the 
beaatifal  ilioonlight,  was  the  husband  of  the  wo- 
man  we    have  seen — a    dark,  wild,    unshorn, 
bag^ard-looking  man,  just   recovering    from  a 
terrible  attAck  of  fever,  but  whose  convalescence 
had  been  hindered  by  the  mental  anguish  and 
physical  privations  he  had  endured.     Uis  manly 
l>mbs  had  fallen  away  to  a  mere  bony  shadow,  for 
famine  had  almost  finished  the  cruel  work  that 
disease  began.  Beside  him,  reposing  on  a  wcetch* 
ed  apology  for  a  mattress,  were  three  young 
children,  with  no     other  covering  than    their 
f&ther*s  scanty  clothes  to  shield  them  from  the 
wintry  air.     On  the  side  of  the  room  that  was 
ander  ah  eclipse,  soAted  Amidst  the  skeleton 
remains  of  the  mutilated  loom,  was  a  grey-headed 
old  man,  the  father  of  the  womAn,  And  the  grAnd- 
sire  of  the  children  of  whom  we  hAve  spoken ; 
aad,  clinging  sopportingly  to  his  pithless  arm, 
was  A  fair,  intelligen^looking  girl  of  About  six- 
teen yeATS  of  Age,  whom  he  AffectioDAtely  CAlled 
his  *  Minnie.* 

*  Mtniue«  my  child,'  SAid  he,  as  the  poor  womAn 
swooned  upon  the  floor,  *  your  mother  is  ill ;  see 
if  you  CAnnot  help  her;  something  uncommon  bAd 
has  happened,  I  fear.* 

The  girl,  though  AttenuAted  And  enfeebled  by 
insufficiency  of  food,  needed  no  second  exhortA- 
tion,  but  AffectiouAtely  strove  to  restore  her 
parent  to  consciousness  And  composure ;  in  which 
she  At  length  succeeded. 

*  Well,  JAne,*  exdAimed  her  hasbAnd,  who  hAd 
been  regarding  her  with  intense  solicitude,  '  we 
begAn  to  grow  AlArmed  At  your  long  Absence ;  it 
is  now  AlK»ve  eight  hours  since  you  left  home, 
and  we  have  been  anxiously  counting  the  moments 
till  your  return.    Havo  you  seen  the  master  V 

'  I  have,*  she  responded,  fiuatly ;  '  and  not  only 
iras  he  heartless  enough  to  spurn  my  petition, 
bat  he  scmpled  not  to  add  insult  to  cruelty.' 

'  Ah,  that  is  nothmg  new,  Jane ;  like  worms, 
we  moat  submit  to  be  trampled  on,  and  never  lift 
our  soula  against  the  heel  of  tyranny  that  crushes 
us  to  beggary.  What  new  outrage  has  he  com- 
mitted?' 

'  On  making  known  my  errand  to  the  foreman,' 
answered  Mrs.  Arle,  *  he  told  me  without  Any 
ceremony  that  he  could  AdvAnce  me  no  money — 
it  WAS  against  the  established  rule  of  Uie  house : 
if  they  did  it  for  me,  they  would  soon  be  besieged 
with  similar  applioations  from  swArms  of  improvi- 
dent creatures  like  myself.    I  should  alwAys  tAke 
ewe  to  save  something,  he  said,  tauntingly,  to 
meet  such  emergencies ;  they  couldn't  bresk  theur 
regulations  because  workmen  fell  siok,  and  chil- 
dren took  it  into  their  heads  to  die ;  such  cases 
would  occur  sometimes,  And  I  most  contrire  to 
struggle  through  my  difficulties  in  tlie  best  wsy 
I  eonld.  Saying  this,  he  Angrily  stmok  his  clenched 
hand  upon   the  counter,  and  roughly  bid  me 
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begone.  My  flesh — what  little  there  is  left — 
quivered  on  my  bones  at  such  heartless  treat- 
ment ;  I  felt  my  blood  mounting  to  my  brow  and 
tingling  to  my  fingers'  ends;  the  evil  spirit  came 
upon  me ;  and  words  of  reproach,  all  hot  and 
hasty,  were  rising  to  my  lips:  but  remembering 
that  I  stood  there  in  the  threefold  capacity  of  a 
daughter,  a*  wife,  and  a  motlier,  I  drove  my  in- 
dignant feelings  back  into  my  heart,  and  shut 
them  in.  As  the  lives  of  all  that  are  dear  to  me 
depended  on  my  success,  I  feit  that  it  ^ould  ill 
become  me  to  give  up  without  a  bold  and  resolute 
eifort.  With  the  picture  of  this  wretched  home 
swimming  before  my  eyes ;  the  pining  of  my  babes 
for  breAd  sounding  in  my  ears ;  and  with  the 
knowledge  that  I  could  but  be  refused,  I  boldly 

asked  to   be  permitted    to  see    Mr.  B ,  the 

master ;  at  which  ^*  impudent  request,^  as  he 
called  it,  the  foreman  was  more  enraged  than 
ever,  and  threatened  to  turn  me  out  of  the  ware- 
house. However,  I  stayed  hours  after  that,  de- 
termined, if  possible,  to  see  the  master,  and  lay 
siege  to  his  heart ' 

*  Ah,  hA !  I  reckon  it  would  be  a  tough  job  to 
make  any  impression  there,'  interposed  the  ex* 
cited  husband.  '  But,  Jane,  go  on  with  your 
story.' 

*  After  waiting  till  past  six,  I  suppose,  like  the 
unjust  judge  in  the  parable,  which  was  running 
in  my  mind  all  the  time,  he  was  wearied  out  by 
what  he  styled  my  **  obstinacy  ;'*  for  I  was  then 
sent  for  into  the  master's  room.    To  reach  it,  as 
you  know,  I  hAd  to  mount  a  flight  of  stairs ;  in 
going  up  which,  from  the  growing  stillness  of  the 
plAce — ^fbr  the  business  of  the  day  was  just  over— 
the  heavy  shoes  that  father  kindly  lent  me  made 
a^loud  clatter  on  the  boards.    On  entering  the 
apartment,  he  haughtily  exclaimed,  **WoniAn, 
tAke  those  clogs  off  instAntly.    Where  are  your 
manners  ?    How  dAre  you  behAve  so  disrespect- 
fully AS  to  enter  my  presence  with  them  on?** 
However,    I    meekly  corrected    the     mistAke, 
And  besought  his  indulgence  for  a  moment,  while 
I  stAted  the  object  of  my  TisiL    BrcAking  out 
into  A  violent  pAssion,  he  then  CAlIed  me  a  IlAr, 
And' — ^here  her  voice  filtered  And  thickened— 
*  coming  menAcingly  towArdsme,  suddenly  stoop- 
ed down.  And  lifted  my  Apparel,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  correctness  of  his  charge.*    On 
discovering  his  error,  instead  of  apologising  for 
his  rudeness  And  indelicacy,  he  ordered  me  in- 
stantly to  quit  the  premises,  backing  it  with  a 
threat  of  a  lodgment  in  the  stAtion-house.    So  I 
have   returned   as  empty-handed   as  I   went.* 
Having  concluded  the  maddening  details,  she 
buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  whilst  large  drops 
of  indignant  sorrow  trickled  from  between  her 
fingers. 

*(JnmAn1y  wretch  1'  vociferAted  the  exAsper* 
Ated  husbAud,  emitting  fire  from  his  kindling 
eyes,  end  brAudishing  his  bAre  lAnk  Arms  About 
like  A  pAir  of  drumsticks.  '  It  is  well  for  him  I 
WAS  not  there.  Wouldn't  I  hsve  made  his  lordli- 
ness lick  the  dust?  Wouldn't  I  hsve  been  down  * 
upon  him  like  a  flash  of  lightning  V 

And  judging  from  his  aspect  at  that  momenti  we 
verily  beltere  he  would  have  been  as  good  as  his 
word. 

•  ThisisaweU^mtbentloatedflMl. 
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•Frttlier,  lorftive  them,  for  they  know  uot  what 
they  d(i/  prayed  a  fi  elile  voicf,  ibsuing  from  the 
midnt  (il  lite  ruined  iooir.. 

*S.lence,  old  nwn!'  thnndered  the  husband, 
with  lae  strength  and  ficrcencM  ot  a  maniac  when 
the  fit  is  oil  hiui;  *  ihi#  is  how  you're  always 
canting,  and  prolaning  lioly  Si-riplure,  in  a  fool- 
ish auentpt  to  excuse  lbe?e  religion-cluaked  vil- 
lains. Do  you  dare  to  tell  ine,  or  tell  Odd.  which 
Sa  ranch  worse,  that  these  Whitened  Sepulchree 
don't  kiio**  what  they're  doing  when  they  oppress 
and  wrong  and  rob  the  poor,  and  b.utally  insult 
a  helpless  woman,  driven  by  sireas  of  misery  to 
their  Icet,  to  a^k — not  lor  meicy  ;  that  would  be  far 
from  thorn  to  grant- but  for  justice,  for  the  pal- 
try waives  that  she  has  honorably  earned  I  You 
wantnie  to  believe  this  charitulde  fiction,  do  you? 
No,  no;  not  where  there  are  any  grains  of  com- 
mon scmie  lefi  in  thin  brain-box,*  lapping,  with 
his  finyers'  endd,  as  he  ppoke,  hi^»  line  inte.leciudi 
region.  'Tlier»e  are  your  Chririian  men,  your 
aotn^ii,  vour  church  oflRcei5«,  and  Exeter  tiall  mag- 
naten,  are  they  V  added  he,  with  atone  of  sar- 
casm that  was*  designed  to  wither  up  their  spe- 
cious pretensions,  and  fling  them  like  perished 
^    leavcA  to  the  wild  winds  ot  winter. 

WliiUt  Mr.  Arle  w;is  thus  declanning,  the  moon 
entered  a  thick  cloud,  and  the  lOom  grew  sud- 
denly and  ominoui^ly  dark. 

•Oh,  dear  faiher!'  cried  the  frightened  Minnie, 
•  I  pray  you,  strive  to  be  calm  ;  y*m  will  bring  on 
the  fever  vlw^  delirium  ag'iin.  Remember  you 
mre  very  weak ;  and  oh !  if  you  were  to  nihke 
yourself  ill  again,  and  God  saw  fit  to  take  you 
away  Irom  us  now,  what  would  become  o  us? 
Po  try  and  tranquillise  yourself,  dear  father.  We 
know*!he5»c  men  are  very  wicked  and  cruel  to  us, 
but,  perhaps,  after  all,  there  is  truth  in  what  tney 
once  tod  >ou.  that  they  are  scuurges  in  the  hand 
of  God  to  "punish  us  for  6ur  sins,  and  the  depart- 
ure of  our  people  from  him.  We  must  each  learu 
in  patience  to  possess  our  souls.' 

These  gentle,  soothing  words,  flowing  from  the 
heart  of  i  beloved  daughter— for  there  ts  love 
among  iho  poor,  and  especially  in  seasons  of 
agony  and  sorrow— threw  a  spell  over  his  rebel- 
lious passions,  beneath  the  influence  of  which  he 

relapsed  into  silence.  -   .      ,.   , 

*0h  ni udder,' faintlv  sobbed  one  of  the  httle 
ones,  *  I  am  so  hungedy ;  I  feel  so  vedy  ill ;  I  tink 
I  shall  die  like  inv  little  budder— can't  lo  dive  me, 
and  Hettv,  and  Wily,  just  a  little  bit  o*  bread. 

How  ihe  bruised  heart  xA  the  mother  winced 
and  bled  under  this  appeal,  only  those  who  have 
nassed  throuah  similar  experiences  can  conceive  I 
It  is  one  of  those  bitter  prerogatives  of  poverty 
with  which  the  well-to-do  cannot  intermeddle. 

*0h,  fiithcr,  father  I'  exclaimed  the  mother,  4n 
a  tone  expressive  of  sharp  spirit  agony,  •  my  faith 
Is  failing  me ;  the  last  spark  of  hope  is  dying  out; 
I  feel  mv  heart  becoming  as  dark  and  dismal  as 
th<tt  firpi»4B  grate.    Surely  the  Almighty  baa  for 

ttkan  Qsl' 

'  b  .y  nut  so,  Jane ;  remember  those  divine  say- 
ings your  mother  used  to  be  so  fond  of  quoting-, 
when  the  cloud  was  passing  over  her ;  **  Han's 
aztremity  is  God's  opportunity;*  "It  is  always 
darkest  before  dawn." ' 

•  But  where  is  help  to  come  from  t  It  is  now 
«nr-aiid  t^^<>uty  hours  since  food  has  passed  any 


of  our  lips :  and  wher%  the  next  nrarsel  's  to  bo 
obtained,  He  who  feedeth  the  young  ravemi«\iei^ 
they  cry  only  knows.  We  have  noiliitip  left  to 
pawn  ;  every  utensil  from  the  room,  and  every 
rag  that  can  with  decency  be  spHred  hns  been 
patted  with,  even  the  very  clothing  from  the 
backs  of  the  naked  children  h  is  been  coaveited 
into  bread  There  is  nothing  left  now  bnt  ih« 
bird  and  its  cage  to  dispose  of;  let  ur  pait  vitb 
it,  father,  while  we  can,  and  save  it  from  the 
doom  that  awaits  us.' 

*  1  eaiinot  consent  to  that,  Jane ;  I'm  willing 
to  shfcre  my  last  crumb  with  the  sweet  crenture; 
1  owe  to  it  more  than  I  can  ever  repay,  li'ha^so 
often  softened  my  spirit,  lured  me  Imck  to  the 
path  of  hope  and  duty,  and  inspired  me  with 
such  happy  memories  of  God  and  nature,  tnd 
love  to  human-kind,  by  its  melodious  warbiings, 
that  I  couldn't  keep  from  despising  nni^elt  if  I 
were  to  part  with  it  on  mercenary  terms.  B^ 
sides,  the  children  love  it  too.  No ;  thiiilt  igaio, 
Jane.' 

*We11,'  said  she,  in  hesitating  uncertainty,' 
there  is  the  Bible.' 

*  Never  I' exclaimed  the  old  man.  with  a  marked 
emphasis.  *  Pawn  the  word  of  Gou  for  bread, 
Jane!  Never!  When  that  goes,  you  may  write 
up  IchalK>d  on  the  bare  i*all8,  for  ilie  jrlory  will 
indeed  have  then  departed.  With  a  Bibb  and  a 
God,  even  this  vile  den  becomes  to  me  a  temple.* 

A  pause  ensued ;  filled  up  by  painful  mnsiugs, 
and  the  pining  s>08  o\  the  half-ltoxen,  half- 
famished  children,  as  they  clung  closer  to  their 
sire,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  gather  waimth. 

At  this  moment  the  moonlight  again  poured  In 
at  the  windows,  brighter  than  ever. 

*  Capital  thought!     exc  aimed    Minnie,  rising 
with  the  eager  and  delighted  air  of  one  who  hai 
found  a  great  irensure.     '  I  jtist  recollect  hafiaf 
a  few  weeks  ago  put  some  boxes  of  luciten  away 
on  the  top  of  the  empty  cupboanl,  so  that  they 
might  be  out  of  the  children's  reach ;  pince  which 
time  1  had  quite  forgotten  them.*  Reaching  then 
down,  she  counted  six.     *  Well,'  she  ec»ntii!oed, 
with  a  smile  of  mingled  gladnesa  and  irony,  ^\i  I 
can  sell  th>se  tiey  will  bring  us  threepence;  a 
penn'orth  of  bread,  a  penn'orth  of  'tatew,  and  a 
penn'orth  «»f   tripe;    shan't  we   have  a  daiaty 
Christmas  feast,  alter  ell  ?' 

*  Don't  count  your  chickens — you  know  lh« 
rest,  my  t>onnie  girl,'  said  the  old  man,  casiit^g  » 
damper'upoii  her  ncw-l)om  enthusiasm.  *TherBf 
a  terrible  strife  abroad  fort>read  to-night' 

*  Put  on  my  old  bonnet,  Minnie,' stiid  Mrs.  Ai^ 
^ar.d  take  this  handkerchief  that  I  have  on,  and 
throw  it  over  your  shoulders  ;  yon  will  need  it| 
for  the  wind  is  bitter  cold  outside.' 

A  drownmg  man  they  say  will  catch  at  strsrt 
And  here  we  see  a  fasdng'  family,  that  is  stowly 
perishing  from  want,  and  yet  struggling  brandy 
with  the  billows  of  adversity,  stretching  out  itt 
hands  to  grasp  the  shadowy  and  paltry  prooecdi 
of  a  few  lucifer  boxes,  in  the  Tain  hope  of  ip* 
peesing,  for  some  days  to  come,  the  raveooi' 
hunger  of  seven  mouths. 

'  Don't  oeg,  Minnie !'  was  the  parting  injnr«tk» 
of  the  elder  man,  as  she  was  proeeecing  toleavt 
the  room.  '  For  the  chiW  of  a  weaver,  and  ifc* 
grandchild  of  a  Christian,  to  beg  An  the  pobfie 
streets,  is  a  thing  sot  to  be  heard  of.    May  ^ 
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bi-ei«i  oi   '>eg;^.iry  never  pads  my   lips  I     Vet/ 
chtickiiio^  hints  It/ *  what  do   [  say?     Are  there 
'        DOt  liuii  ireds.  whone  honorable  souia  once  loaihed 
the  iiieiidicaiifd  cliukiiig  gains  as  intensely  as  I 
d-j  iio«r,  hiit  whoiu  inislortuiie,  want,  ana  wo  have 
•(ep  hy  Atep  degraded  ?* 

Such  are  not  the  ordinary  ethics  of  starvation ; 
yet  liiuny  men  cherishing  sueh  principles,  and 
bcqiie^tiiing  them  tis  a  sacred  heritage,  are  to  be 
foil  id  aiUk>ng  the  calumniated  silk-weavers. 

Ojieiiing  the  door,   the  tiini<l  giil  went  forth 
int'i  tiie  cold  night,  (ollowcd  by  the  fervent  pray- 
ers of  those  she  left  behind,  and,  unconsciously, 
met  and  attended  by  an  unseen  supt^rnal  Power 
When  the  door  of  the  room  closed  behind  her, 
itsoeiHed  to  its  inmates  as  if  the  few  lingering 
hopes  yet  left  to  them  had  suddenly  vanished, 
and,  augel-hke,   were   hovering  around  the  re- 
trealUii^  form  of  the  girl,  as  if  tor  the  purpose  of 
minisceriiig    succour  and    cheer   in   the   loving 
errand  on  which  she  speeded. 

For  a  long  season  after  the  sound  of  her  foot- 
step') had  ce.tsed,  90  voice  ess^ived  to  break  the 
su-tpense  and  ^ilencc  th  ii  ensued ;  every  heart  was 
busy  coianuning  with  its  ow.i  gloomy  forebodings, 
vntil  at  length   the  unquiet  phantasms  of  their 
br^in  see  ned  to  assume  shape  and  substance  be- 
fore their  eyes;  and  a  dark,  shadowy,  menacing 
form  Derail  to  frown  awfully  upon  them,  fr  mu  the 
fircless  grate,  Irom  the  foodless  cu  board,  from 
th>.{  midst  of  the  ruined  loom,  from  the  desolate 
walls,  and  from  out  the  obscure  corners  of  that 
vrccched  lair.     Whether  this  terrible  apparition 
was  anything  more  than  the  projected  sliadow  of 
their  own  black  .thoughts,  we  cannot  undertake 
to  8.iy.     Whether  they  could  have  giver,  it  any 
recognisable  name  we  know  not;  for  convenience, 
then,  we  wiU  designate  it  the  Spirit  of  Despair. 
•  •  •  •  •  • 

The  evening  was  wearing  on  apace ;  still  there 
was  no  percep/rble  diminution  in  the  traffickers 
that  choked  the  broad  street  intersecting  Shore- 
ditcli.     E/ery  tributary  lane  and  court,  for  a  full 
mile,  helped  to  swell  the  eddying  current  as  it 
DoUily  HWtspi  by.  There  was  earnestness  in  every 
move.iient,  and  an  intensity  of  purpose  stamped 
on  every  fiice  that  night,    Ko  holiday  folks,  no 
loitering'    sight-se^rs,    no    sauntering    pteasure- 
•eekers  were  there.    All  seemed  diligently  bent 
on  husiiieas.    To  buy,  or  to  sell  and  get  gain,  was 
the  master  impulse  that  moved  the  moil^'y  multi- 
tude. 

Yet,  wa<«  there  at  least  one  exception  to  this 
geiieral  rule ;  and  one,  therefore,  that  was  the 
more  striking  from  it9  singularity.  Passing  along 
the  pavement,  leisurely  and  observmgly,  was  a 

Jouiig    man,'  attired  iu  habiliments  of  mourning. 
[e  wvkS  of  prepossessing  appearance,  with  a  be- 
j1eF0le.1t  phisiognomy,  a  soft  kind  eye,  and  an  air 
of  deep  sadness  and  dejection.      His  sensibilities 
appe  ired  to  be  morbidly  affdctedby  the  spectacle 
around  hi .11.     His  glance  was  ever  roving,  as  be 
threaded  the  intricacies  of  the  throng,  in  quest  of 
objecta  of  distress.      Such  was  the  mood  of  his 
nature  at  thAt  time,  that  he  turned  away,  as  by  a 
Striiige  iiftstinct,  from  the  sunnier  aspects  of  life, 
t'jtrards  the  hideous  pictures  of  suffering  and  de- 
grm  lation  that  abounded  at  every  step.     He  be* 
stoived  no  notice  on  the  merry-hearted  and  the 
lijfhi-foote J9  as  they  weat  by,  all  joyously  to  ^p• 


py  hearts  or  to  lovers*  sides;  neither  did  he 
seem .  to  contemplate  with  any  complacen* 
cy  those  who  were  toiling  homewards  burdened 
with  cargoes  of  household  stores;  but  his  eye 
ever  settled  on  those  wasted  human  forms  and 
ghastly  faces  that  lined  the  outer  margin  of  the 
pathway.  The  sight  of  this  swarm  ol  wretched 
creatures,  of  all  a«:es,  from  infancy  to  fourscora 
years,  weakly  attempting  to  rise  from  their  ab« 
Jectness,  to  seixe  upon  some  floating  fragment 
of  support  to  keep  their  chin  above  the  abysmal 
waves,  absorbed  his  faculties  and  excited  his 
commiseration.  Ever  and  anon  he  would  pause, 
and  bestow  upon  one  or  more  of  these  social 
martyrs  some  substantial  proof  of  his  generosity 
and  pity.  How  many  fervent  blessings  were 
rained  upon  his  head  that  night,  as  Ins  alms  drop- 
ped now  into  the  tremulous  hands  of  decrepid  old 
men,  and  now  into  the  tiny  palms  of  fatherless 
or  motherless  cnildren,  we  cannot  stay  to  com- 
pute. However  he  might  be  sneered  at  by  the 
heartless,  and  wondered  at  by  the  wise  in  their 
own  eyes,  he  was,  nevertheless,  following  the 
blessed  steps  of  Him  who  *  went  about  doing 
good.* 

On  re^iching  a  spo'.  near  the  entrance  to  the 
railwav  terminus,  the  eve  of  this  benevolent 
stranger  fell  upon  a  girl  of  tender  years  and  great 
sweetness  of  countenance,  with  sad,  large,  lus> 
trous  eyes,  that  shone  out  fnmi  the  midst  of  fear 
tures  sharpened  l>y  want,  and  blanched  by  the 
wint  y  wind.  Her  attire  was  neat  and  clean, 
although  there  was  scarcelv  sufficient  of  it  to 
cover  her  nakedness.  As  to  yielding  her  any 
warm  shelter  from  the  piercing  cold,  that  was 
quite  out  of  tlie  question.  She  had  ensconced 
herself  in  a  kind  uf  niche  formed  by  the  recessed 
door- way  of  an  unoccupied  shop.  In  her  out^ 
8tret(*hed  hand  she  held  a  box  or  two  of  lucifers^ 
beseeching  the  passengers,  as  they  weut  by,  to 
purchase  them  of  her. 

*  Buy— buy — for  the  love  of  God— buy  I'  she 
faltered,  in  a  low  soft  voice,  as  the  itranger  was 
going  past 

Thrilled  by  the  plaintive  melody  of  that  implor- 
ing cry,  B  ruck  by  the  evidencesof  innocence  and 
faded  respectability  visible  in  her  whole  demean- 
our, and  deeming  it  Improbable  that  a  young 
creature  so  employed  and  so  attired  had  fallen 
yet  from  her  womanly  rertitude,  he  turned 
towards  her,  and  enquired  into  her  circumstances 
and  connections.  Tli-'  simplicity  and  transparent 
truthfulness  of  her  answers  ouly  served  to  con- 
firm his  good  opinion  of  her  character. 

*  Conduct  me  to  your  father*s  house,  will  you  T 
said  the  stranger. 

*  Excuse  me,  sir ;  but  I  mnst  first  dispose  of 
these  small  wares,  or  seven  of  us  will  have  notniog 
to  eat  to-morrow.  My  little  sisters  were  moan* 
ing  for  bread  before  I  left.* 

*  How  many  boxes  have  yoa  V  a<ked  he. 

*  Three  only  are  left  unsold,  sir.* 

Putting  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  he  drew  ont 
sixpence,  which  he  presented  to  her,  saying  at 
the  same  time,  *Now,  having  removed  thsl 
scruple,  lead  the  way.' 

The  poor  giri  looked  at  the  sixpence  in  pei^ 
plexity  for  some  seconds,  and  then  said,  '  I  esn- 
not  give  you  tho  change,  sir.' 

*  Keep  it  all  then,'  was  the  kind  reply. 
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How  tightly  she  clasped  that  piece  of  silver  in 
her  hand ;  how  she  turned  aside  and  kissed  it, 
as  Rhe  thought  upon  the  pains  it  would  allay, 
and  the  hunger  it  would  stifle  ;  how  she  murmur- 
ed low  words  of  thankfulness  over  it  again  and 
a<;ain,  as  she  went  along,  followed  by  her  bene- 
factor, we  cannot  pause  to  tell ;  and  many  of  the 
well-to-do,  who  never  felt  the  dire  want  of  such 
a  coin  in  all  their  lives,  would  not  perhaps  be- 
lieve us  if  we  did. 

The  delicate  questioning  put  by  the  young 
pliilantropist,  as  they  pursued  their  devious 
way,  elicited  most  of  the  facts  with  which  the 
reader  is  already  acquainted,  and  others  that  may 
have  been  only  vaguely  guessed. 

There  had  been  a  terrible  stagnation  in  the 
trade,   she  said ;  half  the   hands  had  been  at 

*  play,'  or  out  of  work  for  months,  and  the  other 
moiety  were  partially  employed.  Starvation, 
which  is  never  tar  from  the  weaver's  door,  show- 
ed its  gaunt  grim  h-ont  in  many  a  home,  and 
breathed  witheringly  on  every  green  thing  ;  the 
cholera,  which  was  then  raging  at  its  height, 
greedily  tracked  the  heels  of  famine,  and  swept 
away  from  the  district  whole  hundreds  in  a  week. 
Every  bouse,  and  almost  every  room,  contained 
its  dead.  Three  in  her  family  had  been  smitten 
by  the  pestilence,  and  one — a  dear  brother — had 
perished.  When  the  cholera  had  abated  some* 
what  of  its  fierceness,  the  fever  came  to  glean 
the  wasted  field  from  whence  the  preceding 
reppers  had  carried  off  such  a  rich  death-harvest, 
lier  father  had  narrowly  escaped  being  borne 
away  as  one  of  its  victim?.  Thus,  what  with  sick- 
i.etts,  and  sorrow,  and  want  of  work,  they  had 
been  reduced  to  a  state  of  absolute  destitution; 
all  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  household 
life,  and  even  every  article  of  clothing  that  could 
possibly  be  dispensed  with,  were  surrendered  one 
by  one,  in  exchange  for  food.  A  few  weeks 
since,  her  grandfather,  Mr.  Delafosse,  had  ob- 
tained a  eaine;*  he  worked  at  it  night  and  day, 
hoping,  by  speedily  completing  it,  thereby  to  ex- 
tricate the  family  from  difficulties ;  but  when  he 
had  done  rather  more  than  half  the  piece,  the 
shoot  f  was  exhausted,  which  was  then  a  week 
ago ;  and  although  he  had  been  daily  to.the  ware- 
house, and  made  urgent  application  for  a  fresh 
supply,  he  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  it  yet. 
\V  hen  they  don*t  want  the  work  in  a  hurry,  the 
niasiers  generally  treas  the  poor  weavers  thus, 
lie  had  received  the  amount  of  wages  to  which 
he  was  entitled  on  the  work  that  was  executed, 
most  of  which  immediately  went  to  defray  some 
debts  that  had  been   unavoidably    contracted. 

*  For  we  would  rather  die  of  huneer,  sir.  than 
live  dishonestly,'  said  this  heroic  maiden,  with  an 
emphatic  gesture.  *  About  the  time,'  she  went 
on,*  '  that  Mr.  Delafosse's  shoot  was  out,  my 
mother  obtained  work,  which  she  was  compelled 
to  take  at  terrible  low  wages ;  for  the  weavers, 

*  This  is  the  technical  term  used  by  weavers  to  de- 
•cribo  the  prepared  (or  organztue)  silk  that  is  given  out 
to  them  firom  the  warehouse  of  the  emplover.  It  is  de- 
rived fh>m  the  French  word  chavM,  and  isao  called 
ftrom  the  silk  being  taken  off  the  wrapping  mill  in  loops 
or  links.  The  coins  or  warp  varies  m  length  lh>m  100 
to  »H)  yards,  and  general^  takes  several  weeks  to 
weave. 

t  The  9hoot  is  the  sOk  used  in  the  shuttle,  and  fonns 
ta«  wool  of  the  Dbbric  woven. 


being  a  starving,  are  glad  to  take  anything  thtt 
is  offered ;  she  worked  so  hard  and  incessantly 
at  it,  that  she  would  often  faint  away  atihe  loom, 
from  having  nothing  to  eat  often  for  twenty  houre 
together;  whereupon  grandfather  would  kindly 
take  her  place  till  she  revived.    The  «ork  b^iug 
at    length    nearly    finished  — and    we     having 
nothing  to  keep  us  alive  to  morrow — she  went 
to-day  to  the  shop,  and  solicited  the  advance  of 
ti  trifle  on  the  work ;  but  they  treated  her  very 
roughly  and  brutally,  and  sent  her  home  empty- 
handed  and  broken-hearted  to  the  starving  family. 
You  must  understand,  sir,  that  some  houses  ad- 
vance money  on  the  work  in  hand  as  it  progresi- 
es,  while  others  don't ;  the  shop  for  which  mother 
is  working,  though  the  principal  is  said  to  be  a 
Christian  man,  who  lifts  his  head  very  high,  is  not 
accustomed  to  give  this  advance  to  the  poor 
operative.     This  hard  resolution  presses  very 
cruelly  on  us  sometimes,  sir,  I  assure  you,  and 
drives  us  into  awful  straits ;  besides  which,  in 
connection  with  other  oppressive  hardships,  it 
makes  a  great  many  of  the  men   callous,  hard- 
hearted, and  Infidel  like.      This  is  the  sad  effect, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  such  ruthless  treatment 
has  had  upon  my  father.' 

Saying  this,  the  girl  and  her  companion  ente^ 
ed  the  gloomy,  condemned-looking  square,  that 
brought  them  to  the  bourne  of  their  journey.  On 
the  way,  Minnie  had  slipped  into  a  retired  shop, 
and  purchased  a  candle,  which  she  had  secreted 
under  her  scant  handkerchief. 

Arrived  at  the  entrance,  she  politely  requested 
the  stranger  to  tarry  a  moment  while  she  procur- 
ed a  light.  Leaping  into  the  darkness  she  open- 
ed a  neighbor's  door,  that  let  a  faint  gUmmer 
into  the  filthy,  floorless  passage^  and  soon  re- 
appeared, bearing  a  lighted  taper  in  her  hand. 

*■  Be  careful  how  you  mount,  sir,'  said  the  fux 
guide ;  *  the  stairs  are  very  rotten,   and  full  of' 
holes  that  are  dangerous  to  a  strange  foot.' 

The  caution  was  not  very  saperfluons;  they 
were  indeed  in  a  most  crazy  condition.  Clinging 
close  to  the  naked  wall,  he  cautiously  groped  hit 
way  upward.  On  reaching  the  second  landing, 
voices  were  heard  in  earnest  converse,  and  a 
light  shone  through  a  crevice  of  the  door  in  a 
long  luminous  line.  At  last,  the  top  door  was 
gained ;  and  the  stranger  was  ushered  into  the 
hushed  chamber,  where  misery  kept  its  lonely 
vigils. 

*■  Grandfather,'  said  Minnie,  '  a  gentleman  who 
has  been  very  kind  to  me,  has  desired  me  to  in- 
troduce him  to  you ; — here  he  is.* 

*Step  in,  sir,'  said  the  old  man,  advandng 
towards  the  door,  with  the  ready  courtesy  urn 
urbanity  for  which  the  weavers  are  generally  dis- 
tinguished. *  I  am  really  ashamed,  sir,  that  you 
should  visit  such  a  desolate  and  desert  place  ss 
this  is.  We  have  nothing  we  can  offer  you  even 
to  sit  down  upon.  A  hungry  belly,  like  Aaroo^ 
rod,  has  swallowed  everything.* 

When  the  light  began  to  bum  steadfly,  and 
dissipate  the  dense  gloom  that  had  collected 
there,  the  stranger  drew  back,  ahudderingly,  as 
the  cold,  staik  nakedness  of  the  scene  beoma 
gradually  disclosed  to  him.  This,  then,  thoogbt 
he,  is  one  of  the  places  where,  and  these  ghsstly 
and  emanciated  creatures,  with  the  hideous  tat- 
ters of  porerty  banguig  about  them,  an  mow  of 
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the  skillful  persona  by  whom,  those  rich  and  samp- 
tuous  fabrics  are  woven,  which  adorn  the  form  of 
beauty,  and  embellish  the  apartments  of  nobility/ 

*  Your  grand-daughter,*  said  the  stranger,*  has, 
at  my  request,  told  me  of  your  trials  and  priva- 
tions ;  but  I  was  utterly  unprepared  for  such  a 
spectacle  as  I  behold.  In  passing  through  the 
ordeal  of  suflfering,  however,  your  minds  are  free, 
I  trust  from  the  stinging  consciousness  of  its  hav- 
ing been  brought  about,  or  aggravated,  by  your 
own  faults — by  drinking,  by  thriftlessnesa,  by  in- 
dolence, or  by  improvidence.' 

**  Thank  God  1"  said  the  old  man  ,  in  a  solemn 
Toice,  **  I  and  my  daughter  here  have  been  total 
abstainers  from  all  intoxicants  for  years,  sir.  No 
self  imposed  taxes  of  that  sort  are  paid  out  of  our 
scanty  earnings.  It  is  a  hard  battle  to  get  bread 
sir.  A  sore  lot  of  the  weavers  are  obliged  to  be 
tee-totallers,  as  they  bavn*t  the  money  to  spend 
on  beer  or  gin  ;  nor  the  time  neither.** 

'^  I  am  glad  to  hear  such  sentiments  from  your 
lips,**  replied  the  Tisitor,  alluding  to  the  former 
part  of  his  remarks. 

"  I  hope  I  shan*t  be  thought  impertinent,  sir,** 
said  Mr.  Delafosse ;  *^  but  you  seem  thus  early  in 
your  manhood,  to  have  made  acquaintance  with 
erief.  "A  fellow  feeling  makes  us  wondrous 
kind,**  as  I  have  read  somewhere.** 

'*I  have,  indeed,**  rejoined  the  young  stranger; 
**  I  am  already  a  widower.  I  have  buried  the 
best  part  of  my  heart,  and  the  light  of  my  life  is 
prematurely  quenched.  Last  Christmas  was  our 
bridal-day.  To-morrow  will  be  its  first  anniver- 
sary, when  my  rifled  home  will  appear  cheerless 
and  doleful  as  a  living  tomb.  Knowing  that 
there  must  thus  be  one  hearth  desolate  and  sad, 
which  last  year  was  lighted  up  with  the  smiles  of 
beauty,  and  encircled  by  festi  /ity  and  joy,  I  came 
forth  to-night  to  see  if  I  could  not  make  some 
family  happy,  that  might  otherwise  be  wretched.** 

**  God  bless  your  noble  heart  t**  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Arle,  to  which  the  wondering  old  man  responded 
by  a  loud  **  Amen.** 

'^  If  I  felt  a  desire  before,  that  the  gross  sum  of 
human  happiness  might  suffer  no  diminution 
through  any  selfish  loss  which  I  may  have  sus- 
t&inec^  that  desire  has  been  greatly  strengthened 
aince  I  have  listened  to  the  harrowing  tale  of 
your  privations.  One  of  the  immediate  and  cul- 
pable causes  of  your  present  extreme  distress  is, 
if  I  have  understood  aright,  an  unworthy  Chris* 
tian  professor  in  the  person  of  your  employer. — 
Be  it  my  delightful  office  then  to  vindicate  that 
holy  name  from  such  scandal  and  dishonor,  and 
restore  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  its  tarnished  lustre, 
by  placing  at  your  disposal  such  means  as  will 
enable  you  to  secure  the  restitutiou  of  all  that 
you  have  been  compelled  to  part  with  through 
the  pressure  of  poverty,  and  to  spend  the  day 
whose  dawning  is  so  near  at  hand  in  a  manner 
befitting  its  joyous  associations.** 

The  old  man's  amazement  showed  itself  more 
and  more ;  the  woman,  struck  by  the  strangeness 
aad  novelty  of  this  benificent  proposition,  fell 
upon  her  knees  under  the  constraint  of  a  wor- 
shipful impulse ;  and  even  Mr  Arle,  the  scoffer, 
was  visibly  sofieped,  and  began  to  ponder  afresh 
whether,  afler  all,  there  might  not  be  suoh  a 
ihiag  as  real  Christianity  in  the  world. 


**  Where  are  your  pledge-tickets  ?**  mqulred 
the  young  widower. 

They  were  speedily  produced;  and,  adding 
together  the  sums  advanced  on  the  several  items 
he  announced  the  total  amount  to  be  thirty-five 
shillings. 

**  Ah  I  sir,  it*s  not  one  third  the  value  of  the 
articles,**  said  the  poor  woman,  with  a  sigh  of 
regret;  "but,  when  we*re  a-breaking  up,  sir, 
werve  no  alternative  but  to  take  what's  offered  us, 
though  it  be  a  dead  robbery,  or  else  see  the  dear 
children  starve  before  our  eyes. 

While  she  was  speaking,  the  stranger*s  fingers 
were  exploring  the  inside  of  a  richly  uned  purse. 

"Are  you  in  debt?  Do  you  owe  anything 
else  to  any  one  ?** 

"  Nothing,  sir,  I  am  happy  to  say,  except  three 
weeks*  arrears  of  rent,*'  replied  Mrs.  Arle. — 
"  The  landlord  was  here  only  yesterday,  and  said 
if  he  wasn't  paid  in  a  few  days,  he  would  drive  us 
all  out  into  the  street ;  and  I  believe  he  will  be 
as  good  as  his  word.  As  a  general  rule,  sir,  rent 
must  be  paid  every  week,  however  we  have  to 
pinch  for  it** 

"  How  much  does  it  amount  to  ?*' 

"Seven  and  sixpence,  sir;  half-a-crown  a- 
week  we  pay  for  this  miserable  hole.*' 

"  Well,  there  are  two  sovereigns  and  a  half; 
that  sum  will  free  you  from  all  present  embarass- 
ments,  and  leave  a  surplus  with  which  to  pur- 
chase a  few  necessary  things  for  the  morrow.'^ — 
And  he  dropped  the  glittering  gold  into  ti*e  ex- 
tended palm  ot  the  bewildered  woman. 

"  Bless  your  generous  nature,  noble  ger  tic- 
man,'*  exclaimed  both  in  the  same  breath,  while 
the  big  tears  coursed  down  their  shrunken 
cheeks.  "  I  fear,  sir,'*  continued  Mr  Delafosse, 
"  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  we  shall  be  able  to 
repay  you  this  liberal  and  most  welcome  loan.'* 

"I  do  not  desire  it,**  was  the  calm  reply; 
"accept  it  as  a  free  donation.** 

"Blessed  is  he  that  considereth  the  poor," 
said  the  exulting  mother,  as  she  directed  a  glance 
towards  her  offspring,  that  seemed  to  say — Your 
deliverance  is  at  hand ;  lift  up  your  baby-voices 
in  thanksgiving. 

"He  that  giveth  to  the  poor  lendeth  to  the 
Lord,**  devoutly  chimed  in  the  man  in  hoar 
hairs. 

Seeing  their  benefactor  about  to  depart,  Mrs. 
Arle,  in  a  transport  of  lofby  gratitude,  flew  to 
her  loom,  and  produced  a  secreted  Bible. 

"Thanks  be  to  God  I"  she  triumphantly  cried, 
holding  it  aloft,  "we  have  not,  though  sorely 
tempted,  parted  with  this.  Surely  a  blessing  is 
in  it;  it  has  been  to  us  what  the  ark  of  God 
was  of  old  to  those  who  sheltered  it.  Oh,  sir, 
since  1  am  sure  you  love  the  Bible,  read  from  its 
sacred  pages  before  you  quit  us  ;**  depositing,  as 
she  said  this,  the  treasured  volume  in  the  hands 
of  the  stranger. 

He  opened  it ;  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  84  th 
Psalm ;  he  read  with  a  rich  unction  and  thrilling 
emphasis;  and  as  he  read,  "This  poor  man 
cried,  and  the  Lord  heard  him,  and  saved  him 
out  of  all  his  troubles,**  and  the  numerous  simUar 
passages  with  which  that  divine  ode  abounds, 
every  heart  was  melted,  and  from  every  eye 
gushed  tears  of  irresistible  joy. 

As  soon  as  the  stranger  could  master  hia 
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emotions,  he  turned  towards  the  group  bi  fore 
bim,  who,  with  the  new  sensations  thut  filled 
Ihi'ir  souls,  telt  as  ihough  ihey  had  been  sud- 
deiily  trauAlated  from  the  depihs  of  some  terriof e 
desert  to  the  delicious  bowers  of  Parudiae ;  and 
telling  them  that  hf  should  pay  them  another 
▼isit  on  the  day  after  Christmas,  to  inquire  further 
into  the  deplorable  condition  of  their  trade,  be 
tuide  them  adieu,  and  departed. 

If  hut  soul  drew  nearer  to  Ood  that  nieht,  after 
the  divine  deed  that  he  bad  done ;  if  a  holy, 
serene,  and  festive  peace  spread  itself,  like  a 
blue  summer's  heaven,  above  his  spirit,  where  is 
the  matter  for  surprise? 

Strange  wonder  and  curiosity  were  rife  among 
thj  neighbors  that  night,  as  they  lay  drowsily 
li!itenin;r  on  their  straw  pallets,  to  hoar,  hour 
after  hour,  the  ontinuous  ascent  and  descent  of 
beavy  footat(>ps  on  the  old  ruined  stairs,  and  the 
clattering  sounds  that  through  half  the  night 
were  going  on  overheai. 
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WHAT    IS    OHARITTt 

To  open  the  unsparing  hand. 
And  scatter  l-irgess  o'er  the  laod, 
At  bare-faced  Bf ggary^s  demand : 
This  is  not  charity. 

To  lead  the  lUt  of  wealthy  fame 
That,   lighting  Labor*s  honest  claim. 
Endows  tome  servile  act  of  shame : 
This  is  not  charity. 

The  mite  nngracioos  of  the  mean ; 
The  gift  enforced,  that  ne'er  had  been 
By  human  eye  of  praise  unseen. 
This  is  not  charity. 

In  hope  of  nanry  to  give. 
Reward  of  service  to  receive : 
Let  not  the  selfish  thought  deceive 
That  this  is  charity. 

Unasked  the  ready  aid  to  lend ; 
The  orphan  life  in  love  befriend : 
With  penury's  dark  woof  to  blend 
Help's  golden  thread,  u  cnarity. 

For  anger*s  look  the  loving  word ; 
The  passion-prompted  speech  unheard : 
To  quench  the  thought  deep  wrong  has  stirred  : 
This—this  is  Heaven's  own  charity  I 
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Prosperity  is  a  more  refined  and  severer  test  of 
cViaracier  than  adversity,  as  one  houi  of  summer 
aunnhine  produces  gi^eater  corruption  than  the 
longest  winter  day. 

Mi8tru4t  the  mind  which  suspects  others.  Sus- 
picion is  involuntary  self-betrayal — the  rattle  ap- 
pended to  the  snake,  warning  us  of  its  venom. 

MoU  of  the  i»hadow6  that  cross  our  path  through 
life,  are  caused  by  our  standing  in  gur  li|^ht. 


Or  the  ohjecta  with  which  men  have  labored 
to  advance  tie  arts  and  sciences,  viz.,  for  the 
service  and  advantage  of  their  fellow  men,  we 
find  innumerable  exantples  in  history,  both  an- 
cient and  modern.  Such  were  the  ancient  philo- 
eophera,  Socrates  among  the  number,  whose  fate 
may  be  regarded  as  a  fair  exiunple  of  the  oonai- 
deration  which  such  men  ever  meet  at  the  hands 
of  their  fellow  men.  Have  not  the  greatest 
benefactors  of  their  race,  from  Socmtcs  do^n* 
wards,  been  emphatically  denomhiated  the  mar- 
tyrs of  soienct  —men  who  have  labored  only  ts 
develope  truth  for  truth's  sake,  unnihulful  of  the 
hardships  and  c^o^ses  it  was  their  lot  to  contend 
with  }  Such  men,  Uiank  God,  hare  lived  ia  ail 
ages ;  such,  it  is  to  be  earne:j>tty  hoped,  are  living 
even  now,  though  neces(saiily  almost  unknown, 
but  probably  at  some  future  day,  when  those  mo- 
dern celebrities,  Tom  Thumb  and  the  Ruche^>ter 
knockers,  have  sank  into  deserved  oblivion,  the 
rorld  may  discover  that  it  owes  som«?thing  to 
Liebig.  Leverier,  and  other  bileut  workers,  vho 
are  now  little  regarded. 

But  the  spirit  which  characterises  the  present 
day  is  more  in  accordance  with  what  might  bs 
expected  to  result  from  put  suing,  as  an  olject, 
the  last-mentioned  aim,  «ith  which  men  liavs 
labored  to  advance  the  arts  and  sciences,  via.,  for 
personal  profit  and  individual  aggrHMdizi*iiienl» 
If  we  are  really,  as  some  alfirm,  in  advance  ut  the 
ancients  in  these  branches  of  knowledge,  then  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  love  of  money  is  a 
more  powerful  incentive  to  action  tlian  rtligton, 
veneration,  poetry,  and  patriotism,  those  old  lasli- 
ioned  faiths  which  induced  the  £<;Tp(iaiis.  Gre- 
cians, and  other  (so  called)  benighted  natioits^  to 
labor  for  the  advancement  of  art,  as  they  undeubt- 
edly  did.  Look  at  the  great  achievements  of 
modern  science,  upon  which  we  found  our  cl^iinis 
to  superiority  over  ad  other  ages;  our  steam- 
railroads,  and  electric  telegrapht*;  our  canals, 
water-works,  and  innumerable  enguies,  and  ma- 
chinery, with  which  this  groaning  earth  now  tra- 
vails in  labor  as  it  rolls  along  its  way  !  What  is 
the  main  object,  aim,  and  end  of  all  i  To  what 
is  all  this  wonderful  application  of  mecharical 
science  tenduig  ?  Why,  simply  to  the  acquisition 
of  wealth,  the  amelioration  of  our  buddy  couJi- 
tioD.  Whatever  will  make  us  richer  ia  good.  If 
it  makes  us  bi.'tter  also,  it  is  so  much  gained  in 
the  way  of  business  which  we  did  not  luuk  fur; 

*  Extracted  fhim  a  Lecture  delivered  by  In*.  Jukm, 
1  before  the  St.  Catherines  Mochani..'  imAitutc 
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but  profit  w«  must  have  of  a  eubsaantiol  kind,  or 

we  will  httve  notlitng  to  do  with  it.     Individual 

or  natioimi  A^j^randizement  is  the  prioaary  object 

of  all  exci  tioiie,  and  only  00  fur  as  they  prove 

effectual  for  thi^  purpose,  are  they  ultimately 

carried  out.     Men  wulk  by  steht  and  not  by  faith  ; 

the  visible,  practical,  tangible,  whose  effects  can 

be  retidert'd  evident  to  our  outward  senses,  are 

the  hii^liest  objects  of  our  deeire.     W^e  no  longer 

ask  what  uttiioate  good  is  to  be  deiivod  from  this 

er  that  course  of  action,  but  dimply,  will  it  or  will 

it  not  pay^  and  ifi  that  one  word  our  highest  idea 

b  einbodi«*d.     We  have  reduced  everything  to  a 

Bechanicai  standard ;  pounds,  shilling*,  and  pence 

is  the  touchstone  to  test  everything  physical  and 

ipiritttal.      Few  consideralions  penetrate  moVe 

deeply  thaii  the  bo.tonis  of  our  poeketa.    Sodetr 

has  sot  up  a  golden  calf  for  its  divinity,  and  woe 

Boto  him  who  falla  not  down  to  worship  it 

To  convince  ourselves  that  the  love  of  gold, 
the  desire  of  gain,  is  more  than  any  other  the 
eharacteriacic  motivo  to  action  of  the  present  day, 
imong  the  highest  and  loweet,  we  have  only  to 
k>ok  for  a  moment  at  the  wonderful  revolution 
wrought  in  society  by  the  discovery  of  that  metitl 
io  California  and  Australia.     Were  it  not  that  we 
Kve  in  an  age  of  wonders,  and  that  from  being 
constantly  familiariz'^d  with  astonishing  facts,  we 
have  lost  the  faculty  of  being  surprised  at  any- 
thing,   we  should  surely   Kft  up  our  hands  in 
amasement,    at  the  results  which  have  flowed 
from  these  di"'coveries. 

Ifot  merely  the  Door,  the  indigent,  and  the  un- 
provided for;  not  only  the  curious  who  lacked 
other  occupation,  the  loose,  unsettled,  and  rest- 
less portion  of  the  community  have  been  smitten 
by  the  epidemic,  but  the  wealthy  and  highly  es- 
teemed—  the  independent  rmu  and  the  puuper 
the  scientific  man,  the  professional  man,  the  far- 
mer, the  mechanic,  and  the  laborer— all  for  once 
acting  with  unity  of  thought  and  purpose  rushed 
frantic  illy  to  the  diggings,  as  if  the  one  sole  ob- 
ject, aim»  and  end  of  every  exertion  of  the  facul- 
ties or  powers  of  m:in  was  to  gra^p  a  handful  of 
gold!     Ail  ties,  the  most  sacred,  were  disregard- 
ed ;  all  dangers,  the  most  terrific  and  loathsome, 
were  dared  and  despised;    all  difficulties,  the 
most  superhuman,  were  overcome ;  the  ordinary 
dlstinccioQS  of  civilized  society  were  abolished ; 
the  previous  labours  ot  a  life  time  thrown  away. 
Hen,   hither  o   kmown  only   for  their  domestic 
virtuea,  became  fierce  and  greedy  adventurers ; 
the  i;i;norant  and  immoral  were  degraded  into 
brutes  ;  even  the  humane  and  cultivated  became 
oftpn  deaperate  savages.    The  ties  of  home  and 
ixadredy  the  claims  of  affeetioa  and  duty,  were 


unfelt  and  unacknowledged.    Taittes,  habits,  and 
inclinations,  fostered  for  years,  were  rea'Hly  and 
cheerfully  dispensed  w'.th,  the  beau  became  a 
ragged  sansculoUe^  and  the  exquifiu^a  bearded, 
dirty,  and  dishevelled  idler.     Identity  of  feeling 
and  pursuit  had  equalized  the  most  opposite;  tlia 
accomplished  lawyer  labored  with  his  pickaxe  for 
a  nugget,  as  he  had  never  labored  for  a  repntation 
or  a  fee ;  the  scientific  scholar  and  mathemati* 
cian,  mister  of  a  dozen  languages,  ancient  and 
modern,  was  fain  to  turn  cook  and  bottlewnsher 
for  a  share  of  the  spoils,  to  men  whoste  only  poa- 
sessions  were  hands  hardened  bv  daiiv  labcr,  and 
mu  cles  and  constuutions  inured  to  toil.     1  have 
mysrlf  known,  and  which  of  us  has  not,  men  of 
highest  scientific  attainments  and  the  best  educa- 
tion, men  calculated  by  their  talents  and  acquire- 
ments to  adorn  the  loftiest  social  position  ;  fathera 
of  familit'S  and  masters  of  competence,  possessed 
by  this  leading  ic^ea,  cast  every  other  thought 
and  consideration  to  the  windi*,  and  traverse  wide 
and  dangeroua ,  oceans,    pestilent    climes,   and 
thirsty  and  barren   dt sorts;  nay,   suppo  t  with 
Spartan  fortitude  and  unflinching  8tolcift>ni,  sul* 
ferii.gs  and  hardships  who.«e  very  mention  would 
appal  th''  bravest,  all  for  the  gratifiration  of  one 
dominant  passion— to  quench  the  thirst  for  gold  I 
f  maintain,  confidently,  that  no  other  inducement^ 
however  worthy,  wou^d,  in  this  reputed  age  of 
common  sense,  have  produced  the  same  startling 
results  1 

Nor  do  we  differ  from  the  ancients  more  in  the 
objects  at  whidi  we  aim  than  in  the  methods  we 
use  for  their  accomplishment.     Many  of  u^  maj 
recollec  the  story  of  a  trial  of  skill  in  swonl>nian- 
ship.  said  to  have  tiken  place  between  Riuliard 
Ist.  of  England  and  the  celebrated  Sultan  Saladin^ 
at  the  time  of  the  Crusades.    The  English  mon- 
arch, with  one  powerful  and  downright  blow  of 
his  weapon,   struck  asunder  a  heavy  iron   bar. 
The  Sultan,  with  dexterous  and  graceful  skill, 
divided  with  hi:*  keen  Damascus  blade  a  si 'ken 
scarf  floating  in  air,  and  a  gossamer  pillow.     The 
effect  ot  elthf  r  stroke  would  be  equally  deadly  in 
combat,  but  the  aim  of  the  first  would  be  acco  n- 
plished  by  direct  physical  force,  of  the  other  bj 
scientific  sleight  of  hand.    ^hU  strikes  me  as  the 
principal  difference  between  our  method  of  apply- 
ing our  knowledge  and   that  of   tho   ancienta. 
Their  means  of  accfmiplishment  was  by  striking 
the  direct  blow,  and  tht^y  u.^^ed  all  the  force  of 
which  they  were  capable,  certainly  with  astonish- 
ing result".     We,  on  the  contrary,  place   more 
reliance  on  the  head  than  on  the  arm,  and  are 
ever  endeavoring  to  substitute  science  aiid  skill 
for  individual  physical  labor. 
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Now  all  this  would  be  perfectly  right  and  pro- 
fitable, did  we  apply  the  principle  only  to  material 
things ;  but  the  mechanical  spirit  of  the  age  is 
lending  unconsciously  to  render  all  things  sub- 
servient to  it,  and,  like  the  lean  kine  of  Pharaoh, 
to  swallow  up  all  else  whatsocTer.    Now,  there 
is  a  limit  to  everything  in  nature.    The  an- 
cient Babylonians  built  well  until  exalted  by  the 
pride  of  power;  they  attempted  to  mount  to 
heaven  on  the  mechanical  works  of  their  hands — 
then  they  were  utterly  confounded.    Mechanics 
have  done  and  can  yet  do  much  for  us,  much 
also,  there  is  of  greater  moment  to  which  they 
can  never  attain.  It  is  as  a  servant  not  as  a  master 
that  we  ask  their  aid.     The  axe  with  which  the 
architect  fashioos  his  work  is  an  invaluable  in- 
strument, but  it  requires  the  guidance  of  a  skilful 
and  accomplished  genius  to  render  it  not  abso 
lutely  destructive. 

Let  the  application  of  the  mechanics  be  con- 
fined to  its  just  and  legitimate  bounds;  the 
wedge,  the  lever,  and  the  screw,  propelled  by 
the  erergotic  arm  of  steam,  can  only  be  produc- 
tive of  unmixed  good,  when  used  for  developing 
the  hidden  resources  of  inanimate  matter,  and 
bending  and  subduing  the  stubborn  elements,  of 
which  the  earth  is  composed,  to  the  will  and  ser- 
yices  of  their  master,  man. 

When  a  Leverier,  by  patient  thought,  disco- 
yers  to  us  a  new  planet,  mechanical  means  enable 
OS  to  measure  its  distance,  and  the  period  of  its 
revolution.  When  a  Colon,  by  long  years  of 
study  and  application,  declares  to  a  mocking 
world  the  existence  of  a  new  continent.  Mecha- 
nical appliances  enable  us  to  cross  oceans  and 
gather  its  untold  wealth.  But  genius,  inspiration, 
the  creative  power,  the  individual  energy  by 
which  the  masses  of  mankind  are  advanced,  often 
sorely  against  their  will,  is  of  a  spiritual,  not  a 
material  nature;  and  he  who  would  climb  the 
misty  mountain  tops  of  truth,  and  reach  to  where 
man  hath  not  hitherto  attuned,  must  soar  on 
other  than  mechanical  wings. 

Truth  is  rarely  a  chance  production  which  dis- 
eoyers  itself  unsought.  It  is  the  rich  and  satis- 
fying fruit  yielded  only  to  that  true  and  faithful 
husbandman,  who  so^  for  it  in  hopeful  but  un- 
remitting toil  I  But  this  slow  and  tedious  process 
—this  toilsome  steep  ascent,  is  litUe  in  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  of  hot  haste  which  charac* 
terises  this  mechanical  period  ;  like  lurid  meteors 
darting  athwart  the  midnight  sky,  we  rush  upon 
the  vapory  wings  of  steam  from  east  to  west, 
from  pole  to  pole,  earth,  conquered  and  subdued, 
lias  bound  with  many  an  iron  girdle  beneath  our 
flying  feet — the  very  elements,  her  armory  of 


strength,  are  wrested  from  her  grasp,  and  tuned 
by  cunning  man,  in  obedience  to  nature^s  unva- 
rying laws,  against  her  own  maternal  bosom.  The 
impalpable  air  bears  up  our  dense  bodies,  we 
walk  unscathed  beneath  the  ocean's  foam,  the 
lightnjng  glances  to  the  far  ends  of  the  earth  to 
tell  that  we  are  coming,  and  we,  stepping  confi- 
dently upon  our  fire  harnessed  car,  follow  like 
rolUcg  thunder  in  its  train. 

Old  things  are  passed  away,  and  all  things  in 
become  new.  It  is  after  novelty,  irrespective  of 
its  intrinsic  truthfulness  and  worth,  that  mankind 
are  now  hastening ;  it  is  the  blazing  comet,  the 
mysterious  meteor  which  attracts  our  attentioii 
and  claims  our  homage,  while  the  placid  and 
pale-faced  moon  traversmg  nighUy  the  bine  vaoU 
of  heaven,  to  shed  upon  us  her  gentle  and  be- 
nignant rays,  is  littie,  if  at  all  regarded.  A  king 
Hudson,  ri^g  on  the  gilded  wings  of  saccessfnl 
speculation,  is  worshipped,  iiswned  upon  and  flat- 
tered, to  the  utmost  yerge  of  earthly  adulation, 
while  a  noble  minded  and  accomplished  Haydon, 
driven  to  insanity  by  starvation  and  cold  neglect, 
yields  himself  to  despair,  and  commits  suicide  in 
his  forgotten  studio,  the  scene  of  his  unappreci- 
ated and  unrequited  toil. 

These  are  painful  tacts,  and  rather  tell  agahist 
the  intellectual  advancement  of  which  we  boast ; 
I  might  mention  many  others,  and  some  nearer 
home,  but  I  forbear  I  Why  should  we  dose 
our  eyes  to  the  truth?  The  age  we  live  in 
is  a  self-sufficient  age.  We  claim  snperiority  upon 
purely  mechanical  grounds.  In  mechanism,  and 
its  applisation  to  external  objects,  we  excel  aD 
other  ages ;  and  were  man  a  purely  material  being, 
we  were  the  greatest  people  since  the  creation  of 
the  worid ;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  Thefe  is  in 
man*s  dualism  a  spiritual  part,  possessed  of  a 
higher  nature— a  loftier  aspiration,  and  in  what- 
ever respects  thU  portion  of  his  bang,  in  pure 
morality,  religion,  veneration,  and  true  dignity 
of  soul  and  character,  we  are  inferior  to  many 
less  highly  civilized  ages  which  have  preceded 
us. 

In  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  our  observatku 
hold  equally  good :  it  is  the  dashing,  bold,  and 
superficial  style — the  rapid,  though  coarse  deliae- 
ation  which  pleases;  for  deep  and  earnest  con- 
siderations, requiring  any  mental  effort,  we  have 
no  time.  The  world,  on  its  high-pressure  ^ng«»*, 
is  madly  shrieking  along  its  course — all  is  noise, 
hurry,  and  confusion,  and  we  feel  as  if  we  must 
join  them  or  be  left  behind.  Nature  and  experi- 
ence have  taught  us  throughout  all  time,  that  by 
such  means  nothing  truly  worthy  can  be  attained ; 
it  is  by  silent  meditation  that  aNewUm  diacoveca 
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the  ByBtem  of  a  nniveree ;  by  long  years  o&stren- 
Qons  application  to  the  teachings  of  the  past, 
aided  by  patient  individual  endeavor,  that  a  Go- 
Iambus  discerns  and  confidently  predicts,  ere  he 
has  yet  seen  it — the  discovery  of  a  new  world! 
Truth  is  ever  calm  and  noiseless,  dignified  in  the 
eonaciousness  of  strength  as  the  deepest  and 
most  profound  waters,  need  no  roaring  and  flash- 
ing breakers  to  disclose  their  might;  it  is  the 
shallowest  streamlets  which  ever  run  with  the 
greatest  turmoil;  deep  and  mi\jestic  rivers  are 
ever  silent  as  the  grave.    Not  from  such  loud 
external  Tauliings  may  we  rightly  judge  of  power, 
dther  spiritual  or  physical ;  "  the   meek  silent 
light  can  mould,  create  and  purify  all  nature,  but 
the  wide  wasting  whirlwind,  the  sign  and  product 
of  disunion,  of  weakness,  passes  on  and  is  for- 
gotten.'* 
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CHAPTEB  I.  / 

It  was  reg:ular  Christmas  weather.  Driven 
by  the  wind,  along  the  deserted  streets  of 
Berne,  now  dark  with  the  closing  evening, 
the  snow  fell  in  firm  flakes,  as  if  it  were  deter- 
mined  to  teach  those  few  persons  who  ran 
through  the  town  very  closely  wrapped  in 
their  mantles,  and  to  teach  them  very  tho- 
roughly, too,  that  there  is  nothing  better  to 
be  done  on  a  Christmas  night  than  to  sit  at 
home  in  one's  own  circle. 

Hen*  Siegmund  Wagner,  the  rich  merchant 
and  counsellor,  seemed  hours  ago  to  have  ac- 
knowledged the  truth  of  the  principle  the 
weather  was  so  stormily  laying  down,  and  sit- 
ting in  his  comfortable  arm-chair  at  a  table 
covered  with  engravings,  pencils,  and  draw- 
ing materials,  was  sketching  with  a  rapid 
band  some  hasty  outline  by  the  light  of  the 
lamp,  adding  now  and  then  some  apology  for 
shading,  and  finally  laying  down  his  pencil  to 
glance  at  his  work  with  tliat  peculiar  comfort 
inspired  by  a  sensation  of  warmth  in  the 
midst  of  what  he  knew  to  be  the  most  dread- 
ful weather.  The  quiet  hum  of  conversation, 
too,  now  and  then  stole  across  his  ear  from 
the  adjoining  room,  and  heightened  his  plea- 
sure. 

In  that  apartment  it  was  that  Herr  Sieg- 
mund Wagner  kept  his  costly  and  curious  col- 
lection of  engravings,  statuettes,  vases,  and 
other  works  of  art,  and  his  great  delight  was 
in  the  increasing  of  his  store.  Why  should 
I  describe  the  apartment?  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  everything  was  in  most  beautiful 
order,  and  that  from  Flemish  pictures  and 
Italian  landscapes,  to  Etruscan  vases  and  In- 
dian fan^s  there  was  one  continued  chain  of 
beauty  and  rarity,  wanting  in  not  a  single 
|inlc.     Besides,  if  I  were  to  describe  all  Uie 


loveliness  his  cabinet  contained,  I  should  spoil 
the  trade  of  the  loquacious  guide,  whose  call- 
ing it  is  to  expatiate  upon  it  (for  five  francs 
a  day)  to  the  tourist  whose  curiosity  leads 
him  to  Berne. 

At  the  time  of  this  history,  there  sat  at  the 
round  table  in  the  midst  of  the  room  a  happy 
couple,  deeply  engaged  over  one  of  those 
costly  and  elegant  volumes  forming  a  part  of 
the  works  of  Redinger.  Whether  they  might 
have  lost  themselves  in  the  contemplation  of 
these  wonderful  drawings  which  C4iuse  us  to 
dream  of  a  time  long  gone  by,  I  know  not;  it 
is  sufficient  for  me  to  say  that  they  were  not, 
and  thus,  far  removed  from  drawing  parallels 
between  past  ages  and  now,  th^y  were  only  en- 
joying fully  the  truth  reigning  in  the  drawings. 

One  of  them  was  a  girl  ofscarce  eight  years, 
in  whose  tender  gentle  countenance  there  lay 
a  rich  promise  for  womanhood;  the  other  was 
a  little  man  of  almost  repulsive  exterior,  who 
seemed  to  have  run  the  major  part  part  of  his 
life.  It  was  singular  to  mark  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  rich  costume  of  the  merchant's 
daughter  and  the  poor,  and  almost  countrified 
dress  of  her  companion.  Still  more  strange 
it  was  to  look  upon  the  slender  waist,  the  ten- 
der limbs,  the  bright  locks,  and  the  brighter 
face  of  the  child,  and  then  turn  to  the  strong 
rough  hair,  and  the  clumsy  countenance  of 
the  man  to  whom  his  square  forehead,  his 
prominent  cheek-bunes,  his  large  mouth,  and 
his  brownish-reddened  complexion  gave  ,a 
fierce  aspect.  A  mild  and  almost  melting  eye 
was  the  only  feature  which  redeemed  the  face 
from  utter  ugliness,  and  it  reminds  one  al- 
ways of  the  fairy  story,  where  the  prince  is 
hidden  under  the  most  frightful  form;  but 
the  enchanter's  power  extends  not  to  the  eye, 
which  gleams  mildly  and  gently  forth,  the 
only  trace  of  a  higher  nature. 

''Shall  we  go  on,  Friedli?*;  said  the  littb 
one. 

"Do,  Aenelli,"  replied  the  other  with  a 
gruff  voice.  "What  is  yon  under  the  pic- 
ture? These  Italian  letters  I  don't  under- 
stand." 

The  child  read  "  Jhe  Bear-fight"  "  The 
bear  is  a  fierce  animal  when  excited ^" 

"  Nonsense,"  growled  Friedii ;  "  those  be 
no  bears.  Has  the  bears  such  a  long  thin 
snout,  like  a  greyhound  I  Rubbish  1  And 
the  action  isn't  right.  There  ought  to  be  a 
joint  here.  Badly  drawn  altogether.  This 
isn't  good,  this  isn't  1" 

lierr  Wagner  had  silently  come  behind 
them. 

"  Hallo  I  Friedii,  what's  that  you  say  ?  Re- 
dinger is  known  far  and  mda  as  an  animal 
painter,  and  his  bears  are  thought  models  by 
artists!" 

*'It's  not  true,  sir,"  returned  the  other 
flatly.  "  Go  into  the  bear  garden  here,  and 
look  at  the  beasts  yourself.  See  how  they 
tumble  and  climb,  and  stand  and  eat  applet 
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and  brcal !     I>o*»k  at  Vm  closely,  sir.     Re- 
dintriT  hasn't  svcti  the  animals ;  he  has  pamt 
cd  them  according  to  the  story.     The  dogs, 
the  s\n^^,  ;ind  the  lions,  they  are  good ;  but 
the  bear  /couM  do  better." 

"  Well,  well,  don't  get  excited."  replied  the 
counsellor  wiftly,  **  and  for  to  n'jrht  let  us 
leive  the  eneraviiigs.  On  New  Year's  n  ght 
'Vi'c  will  lo6k  at  them  again.  Fur  this  time, 
come.     Tea  is  ready.' 

Growling  like  one  of  his  own  favorites,  Fri- 
edli  clap'  ed  the  folio  to,  replaced  it  in  its  weil* 
known  shelf,  and  accepting  his  host's  invita- 
iion,  departed  into  the  next  room. 

The  golden  yellow  tea  was  steaming  in  the 
delict te  porcelain  cups.  The  table  bore  an 
elegant  dish  of  bis^cuits,  carefully  piled  into  a 
pyramid.  F:icd*i  did  not  omit  to  pay  due  at- 
teniioh  to  the  cake  and  tea. 

"  You  \\h\  0  not  yet  told  me  how  all  goes  on 
at  home?"  asked  the  merchant 

**  Bu>i  wit:  have  kittens  tomorrow,!  thiuk/' 
was  Fried li's  answer. 

**  P<K)h,  I  don't  ask  after  the  cat,  bat  after 
the  niistresK." 

*'  Well,  bhe  grumbles^"  GoUfried  said  laco 
fiically. 

"  One  of  Busi's  kittens  you'll  give  nae,  won't 
yoti;  a  very  pietty  one?"  the  chiia  said. 
"Do  promise  it  me." 

'J'he  promise  seems  to  be  a  very  hard  one 
with  Fricdli.  but  (notwithstanding  tnat  a 
branch  of  the  hou^e  of  Busi  was  a  great  and 
precious  branch  indeed)  the  thoughts  of  his 
patron's  kindnens,  and  the  love  he  bore  the 
chilli,  induced  him  to  uod  a  tolerably  unwilling 
"yes!" 

The  conversation  Boon  flagged.  Wagner, 
who  did  not  Keem  to  rely  much  on  his  guest's 
BocinI  qualities,  hoon  returned  to  his  drawing, 
and  Aenneli  rolled  some  dry  che^nuts  on  the 
table  before  the  silent  and  good-tempered  Fri- 
cdli. Knowing  well  the  desire  oi  the  child, 
Gottfried  drew  bis  knife  from  his  pocket,  cut 
open  the  shells,  and  commenoed  carving  all 
sorts  of  Hp:ures  in  the  soft  fruit  with  wonder- 
ful exactness  and  beauty.  These  figures, 
reade ',  are  not  all  destroyed  even  now,  for 
they  mjiy  be  seen  at  Berne  to  this  very  cay. 
A  wondeiAd  stillness  came  over  the  chamber. 
Aenneli  sfit  close  by  the  artist  and  watched 
his  won«lroMs  skill  thoughtfully — a  skill  the 
more  astonishing  when  the  rudeness  of  the 
fin'jers  whico  produced  the  delicate  forms  is 
cons»d<^red  :  suddenly  a  sharp  pull  at  the  bell 
rang  tlimugh  the  vaulted  lia'l,  and  very  soon 
after  this  n  little,  old,  nntty  man,  with  great 
rimmed  spectacles,  toddled  into  the  room, 
threw  hifij^o  f  stormily  on  the  necK  of  the 
merch'uit,  nnd  wiped  all  the  powder  from  his 
hair  in  the  cc-tasy  of  his  embrace  with  his 
sleeve.  Cou';:hing,  the  other  woimd  himself 
from  this  fi^ry  salute,  and  was  about  to  in 
quire  the  joy  I  ut  rea&oa  of  this  stormy  call, 


when  the  enthusiast  interrupted  hini,  and  be- 
gan^ to  lighten  his  heait  in  woids. 

"  Wagner,  just  think  of  my  good  fortune. 
Guess  what  has  happened — no,  i.o,  it  is  im- 
possible,  you  cannot  conceive  my  h:«pj  iness: 
an  hour  ago  the  most  ^lotions  wish  ol  my  ex- 
istence was  accompHKhed — wh»t  d»»  I  say  ?— 
atfcomplishe«U — surpassed ! — surpusMrd  n  mil- 
lion degrees  I  Dear  Aenneli,  a  ela.^s  <if  sugy 
and  water;  I  burn  with  the  heart-filling  de- 
light of  my  prize !" 

He  draincid  the  glass  at  once,  sar.k  down  on 
the  chair  exhausted  with  his  joy,  then  daslied 
up  again  just  as  quickly,  ran  l>ack  again  tn 
the  counsellor,  and  taking  him  by  the  r^iooi- 
deiB,  sh<  oiiL  him  as  if  he  would  try  to  shake 
him  into  an  appreciation  of  his  luck. 

"Only   think,  counsellor,"   he  exclaimed, 
"this  evening  I  have  got  him  complete — quite 
complete.     Not  a  single  plate  is  wanting.** 
"Who?  what?" 

"  Who  ?    what  a   que.stion !     Wenzeslans 
Hollar,  to  be  sure;  the  whole  sirics  fiom 
1625,  from  the  'Virgin  and  Child,'  and  the 
*Ecce  Homo,*   the  'Arundel    liallery,'   the 
African  engraving,  Ac,  &<*.,  down  to  Lis  last 
engravings  of  Fehruary,  1077,  and  you  know 
he  died  on  the  28th  ol  March." 
"  Indeed,  this  is  certainly  curioii&" 
"Oh  but,  Wftgner,  don't  be  so  deuced  cold. 
I  really  think  you  are  jealous  of  mv  giNxl  for- 
tune    Of  course  it  is  curious.      In  ali  the 
world  there  are  not  three  persons — r«ot  one 
who  can  compete  -vith   me !     The  whole  of 
Wenze)  Hollar.     I  wanted  four  pieces  to  it; 
and  where  diu  I  find  them  ?     Wherv?     t>niy 
think  ;  here,  sir,  here  I     Here,  in  the  Baker's 
Inn,  at  Berne.     Here,  sir,  they  wire,  only  an 
hour  ago,  in  a  dark  corridor — yellow,  smoky, 
miseraolv   framed.     £h,   man,   yi^u  did   not 
dream  of  that    You  did  not  think  Hei  ne  con- 
tained such  treasures.     But  listen.      I   was 
sitting  in  my  room  with  a  heavy  heart,  and 
looking  over  the  catalogue  of  the  Pestaloaii 
collection,  which  is  to  be  sold  tne  day  alter 
to-morrow — and    where,    by    the  way,  you 
mustn*t  bid  against  me ;  and  I  was  m  ei|:hing 
the  proba  ility  of  the  Rembrant  Uitenbogu- 
erd  being  veritable.     *  No,'  I  cried,  *  it  is»  not 
true,  but  a  copy.     There  are  but   ten  real 
Gold  wagers,  and  one  of  these  T  possess.'     In 
my  rage  I  snufled  the  candle  out,  lelt  my  way 
to  the  door,  got  down  to  the  lanthoi  n  m  the 
passage,  lighted  my  candle  again,  lost  my  way, 
and  got  into  a  pa<isage  of  the  old  house  where 
I  had  never  been  before,  and  there  they  were 
all  four  of  them  together— cracki  d  glasses  and 
broken  frames;  ii  was  a  pitiful  sighi  indeed. 
An  avalanche  was  nothing  to  the  rush  I  felt 
at  my  heart.     1  crept  back  quietly,  put  Muna 
powder  in  a  glass,  and  drank  inon.er  loovei^ 
come  the  beating  at  my  heart     1  rang  tf>r  the 
landlord.     In  a  century  of  HReen  uiinutc.^  he 
came.     *  My  bill,  Her  Sprungli.'     *  \\  i.»t«  \L 
Urell,  so  soon  \    1  thought  you  intended  ta 
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stay  lU  Saturday.*     *  Letters  from    home — 
pressing  bu>i[u*ss— very   sorry.'     The   host 
produces  his  black  slate  from  his  vest-pocket, 
and  c  )Vc'rs  it  with  hieroglyphics  of  francs  an  i 
sous.    *  So  and  so  much.'     *  Oh,  by  the  bye. 
Ilerr  Sprungii/  I  began  very  cavalierly,  *  whai 
are  those  old  daubs  in  the  oM  passage  down 
stairs  r    *  Heaven   kno\i'S  ;    ther  have   been 
hanging  there  from  my  grandfather's  lime ; 
he  bought  them  ?  omewhere  or  other.'      *  Oh, 
iudeed ;  it's  a  cunous  thing,  friend  Spnmgh, 
one  of  the  eastern  kings  looks  ju>t  like  my 
uncle,  who  is  an  officer  in   the  papal  guard. 
Ju.st  such  another  crooked  nose— just  «u»-h  a 
long  Ktutfly  beard.'     *  Ah,  nature  plays  curi- 
ous tricks  now  and  then  ;  yes,  indeed.'  *  Well, 
Spruiijjli.  what  wtm't  we  do  for  one's  relation's 
sake?    For  the  sake  of  ray  uncle,  the  officer, 
ni  tike  away  the  rubbish,  and  hang  it  up  at 
borne      You  will  thank  me,  I  have  no  doubt, 
forJaking  the  rotten  old  rubbish  ivway.'  *Oii, 
no,  I'm  sure  they  may  hang  where  they  are, 
for  my   gmndfa  her's  jaake.'     *  And  I'll  give 
you  a  colored  print  from  London  in  return  for 
the  lot.'     *  Oh,  dear,  Ilerr  Orell,  would  you 
hare  m3  dri  e  a  bargain  on  a  Chri'Jtmaa  Eve  V 
I  was  in  a  great  heat  at  this,  for  T  thought 
snolher  might  outbid  m .'.    So  I  said,  '  Very 
true,  Sprun^h.     No^',  don't  mind  me  —it  was 
only  an  idea ;  so  to-morrow  morning,  at  five, 
I'll  like  my  coffee — '  and  then  I  began  to  un- 
rol    the    EiigKsh  engraving.      *Look   here, 
Sprungli,   you've  beun   there,   hav'nt  you';' 
*  Oh,  certtiiidy  sir;  I  served  my  time  as  w.  ier 
at  Martigay,  and  my  wife  comes  from  those 
parts.     Why,  dear  Uerr  Oi-ell,  that  is  a  beau- 
titul  thing,  and  the  coat  of  arm%  underneith 
with  the  ii^nghsh  to  it— i  dedicated  to  the  B;irl 
of  Derby.'     •  Yus,   yes;  oh,   the  picture  i-; 
good ;  might  be  hung  up  in  any  room.'     And 
with  that  i  rolled  it  and  laiii  it  aside.     *  Well, 
but,  M.    Orell,  it's  certainly  very  wrong   to 
make  bargain  on  a  day  like  this,  but — well, 
to  morrow  you'll  be  away,  and  my  wife  will 
bedeli.;bted  with  the  Christmas  present  Pray 
take  the  Old  Uncle  and  the  otlier  non.scnse. 
and  joy  bo  with  you.'    Tney  were  mine." 

**A  very  singular  thing,  Herr  Orell;  very 
fiiogular  and  pleasant." 

'*And  this  ma-tirpiece,"  the  enthusiast 
went  on,  "  tuis  divine  peasant-girl,  with  her 
Dose  in  the  j  ig.  And  thi  cat,  the  wonderful 
cat,  with  hi.s  arched  ba^^k  rubbing  against  the 
footstool — an  ideal  cat,  a  gem !" 

Friddli  ha«l  scarcely  looked  up  during  all 
this  time.  But  at  tiie  word  **  cat "  he  flamed 
up,  came  to  t!)e  table  and  looked  at  the  en- 
gr.ivi«.g.  Present'y  he  shouted  out  "  Bad  cat  I" 
over  O.eU's  shoulder. 

\)oab  y  astonis  led  by  the  disigreeab'e  tone 
of  this  stranger  and  by  the  disagreeable  cri- 
ticism of  his  favourite  pla'e,  Orell  turned 
round  and  sbired  at  the  speaker.  "What! 
what!  Bad  call  Wonzel  liolhir  could  not 
— oho  I    Uai  who  iu  the  devil's  name  are  you, 


who  pretend—/      Why,    good    hoavens, 
since  the  ark  of  Noah  there  has  not  been  60 
bcarti  ul  a  caL" 

*  That's  lalse !"  returned  Gottfried,"  I  know 
better  I" 

Orell  turned  from  the  pea5«nt  to  Ilerr  Wag- 
ner, as  if  he  expected  some  ex  )lnnation  of 
I  he  matter  from  him.  The  men.hant,  how- 
ever, seemed  to  be  enjoying  the  surprise  of 
his  friend,  and  not  at  all  inclined  to  unravel 
Ihe  mystery.  At  la-t  he  took  from  his  daugh* 
tei's  hand  one  of  the  little  bears  and  put  it  in 
the  hand  of  Orelli 

A  half-expressed  oh  I  fell  (Vom  the  mouth 
of  the  astoui^hed  dilettante.  Aghin  be  cast  a 
look  at  the  gigantic  list  whi  ;h  had  brought  to 
mntr.rity  such  a  masterpiece.  But  Friedli 
took  his  hat,  and  after  an  awkward  bow,  went 
to  the  door. 

"  Where  are  you  going?  Surely  you  will 
not  go  so  early?"  the  father  and  daughter 
cried, 

"ft's  late,  and  Busi  is  a)one,"  growled 
Friedli ;  "  God  bie<8  you,  Uerr  Wagner,  and 
you,  my  little  Aenneh  1" 

And  he  stumbled  away  down  the  stairs. 

Orel!  looked  after  him  with  a  frightened 
stare.  **For  God's  sake,"  he  ^legan,  after 
sometime,  "who  is  that?  Ho\v  loi«g  is  it 
since  such  wiZ'inls  were  suffored  to  walk 
frank  and  free  about  Berne,  ami  frightc-n  hon- 
est people  to  death  with  their  wehrwolf 
faces?" 

Wagner  burst  into  a  hearty  ta'igh  at  the 
consternauon  of  his  friend.  **  What  I  is  it 
possible  that  you  don't  know  Friedli  ?" 

Orell  shook  his  head  silently. 

"  The  Bernese  Friedli,  Gottfried  Mind,  the 
cat  Rafaele  ?" 

V  «  «  «  * 

When  Orell  had  made  himself  com fo  "table 
for  the  night,  the  spectre  of  Friedli  rose  be- 
fore him.  Could  he  secure  Friedli  for  his 
own  city  ?  Could  he  assist  in  bringing  out 
his  talent,  and  could  he  himself  become  fao^ 

ous  through  patronizing  him  ? 

*  *  «  III  * 

At  last  Ilerr  Orell  hit  upon  a  plan.  He 
knew  that  Friedli's  tyrant,  the  wido^v  Frend- 
enbergor,  was  very  pious  and  went  to  early 
mass  every  day.  That  was  the  rime  to  see 
Friedli,  Orell  was  convinced,  and  thus  calmed 
he  fell  comfortably  asleep. 

The  next  morning  Aenneli  Wagner  and 
Oreii  went  hand  in  hand  through  the  lanes 
and  alk'ys  to  the  house  where  Friedli  Mind  and 
his  cats  lived.  It  was  a  narrow  building,  with 
\vin<lows  very  close  togethvr,  full  of  U-aden 
frames  and  ndnute  pieces  of  glasses  in  be* 
tween.  The  doorway  was  low  and  arched, 
and  the  various  stories  of  the  house  jirojected 
ime  over  the  other,  Uxe  ^hc  Elizibethaa 
houses  of  Lon<lon 

Aenneli  went  forward  and  opened  the  door 
gently,  "  Good  morning,  Friedlu" 
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"  Good  morning/'  was  the  gruff  reply  firom 
the  window-seat. 

"  I  have  brought  Herr  Orell,  the  amateur 
of  Zurich ;  he  is  very  anxious  to  buy  some  of 
your  pictures." 

'*  He  must  wait  till  the  widow  comes ;  the 
pictures  are  hers." 

"  Oh !  but  Friedli,  don't  be  so  gruff.  This 
is  a  nice  dear  gentleman,  who  has  great  plea- 
sure in  these  things,  and  has  done  you  the 
honour  to  come  expressly  hither  on  your  ac- 
count See,  Tve  brought  you  some  apples 
and  buns,  and  papa  sends  you  a  new  waist 
coat  for  Christmas.  Now  come,  be  good  at 
once,  and  let  us  see  what  you  have  been 
doing." 

"  Thanks,  Aenneli,  many  thanks,"  replied 
Gottfried,  **  put  the  things  down.  But  I  can- 
not show  the  pictures  now ;  the  animals  are 
at  rest  and  must  not  be  disturbed." 

It  was  a  curious  thing  to  see  the  Osiris-like 
statue  that  Friedli  had  made  of  himself.  On 
his  shoulder  there  sat  a  .striped  grey  and 
black  Tom,  leaning  his  head  against  the 
brown  face  of  his  master,  and  purring  like  a 
little  steam- engine.  Three  half-grown  kittens 
dreamt,  all  in  a  heap  on  his  knees,  and  among 
the  drawing  materials  lay  the  mamma  cat  in 
a  compact  bundle,  with  her  feet  tightly  drawn 
under  her.  There  they  sat,  purred,  and  snap- 
ped, the  whole  group  in  that  mediaeval  look- 
mg  room,  and  Orell  stared  at  them. 

The  dream  of  last  night  came  back  to  Orell, 
and  the  motionless  figure  of  the  sprite-like 
Gottfried  became  more  horrible  in  his  eyes 
every  irinute,the  iron  silence  more  oppressive. 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  Aenneli !"  he  whis- 
pered, "do  something  to  put  an  end  to  this. 
I  cannot  bear  it  if  it  goes  on  much  longer." 

"  Well,  it  can't  be  otherwise,"  replied  the 
child,  *^  until  the  cats  have  finished  their 
sleep,  he  will  never  move.      But  I  will  try." 

The  little  girl  went  behind  the  painter's 
chair  and  held  out  a  piece  of  fresh -baked  bun 
to  the  Tom  on  his  shoulder.  The  animal  im- 
mediately opened  his  eyes,  sprang  to  the 
floor  and  jumped  about  the  child^s  dress  to 
get  the  bun.  The  three  kittens  became  lively 
at  the  same  time,  following  the  example  of 
their  venerable  sire,  rushed  to  the  milk-saucer, 
and  after  a  long  drink,  began  to  wash  their 
faces,  to  play,  to  skip,  and  to  roll.  Friedli 
became  free  and  able  to  move. 

"Busi  has  got  three  kittens,"  growled  he, 
"  will  you  see  them,  Aenneli ;  will  you  choose 
one  ?" 

"Yes,  yes,  dear  Friedli,  come.  But  first 
the  pictures  for  Herr  Orell." 

Gottfried  pulled  out  the  portfolio  from  the 
corner,  threw  it  on  to  the  table,  and  turned 
away  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  favourite. 

While  the  man  and  the  child  went  into 
the  grandfather's  corner  —  as  the  place 
behind  the  oven  is  called  in  Switzerland 
— Friedli  took  up  the  little   blind  animals 


with  almost  parental  tenderness,  kissed  them, 
and  gave  them  back  to  the  mother,  the  amv 
teur  untied  with  trembling  hasty  hands  the 
string  of  the  portfolio,  and  began  alter  care- 
fully wiping  his  spectacles,  to  gaze  upon  tiiese 
unequalled  series  of  drawings. 

There  were  cats,  bears,  groups  of  children, 
the  only  beings  which  Friedli  loved,  which  he 
repeated  continually  in  all  attitudes  and  fonns, 
with  true  geniality  of  composition,  and  won- 
derful technicality  of  execution.  No  paint? 
had  yet  succeeded  so  completely  in  observing 
the  peculiarities  of  those  animals,  in  express- 
ing the  games  of  children  so  spiritedly,  so  na- 
turally as  they  might  be  found  in  his  ^etchesi 
Little  girls  cradling  their  purring  kittens  is 
their  laps ;  the  winter  sports  of  the  village, 
when  half-a-dozen  boys  were  tumbling  about 
round  a  snow  man,  some  putting  in  coals  for 
his  eyes,  others  breathing  into  their  hands  to 
get  warm ;  such  were  the  things  that  FriedH's 
pencil  rejoiced  in,  and  on  which  Orell  nov 
gazed  with  the  utmost  enjoyment  He  turned 
over  the  sketches  with  an  accompaniment  of 
**  Delicious  I  superb!  unequalled!"  and  the 
only  coLsideration  which  deterred  him  from 
falling  into  the  general  habit  of  amateurs  aod 
artists,  i.  e,  of  slipping  some  of  the  sketches 
into  his  pocket,  was  the  idea  that  soon  the 
painter  would  be  all  his  own,  and  his  produc- 
tions also. 

The  choice  of  the  kitten  had  been  settled. 
Gottfried  came  to  the  table,  unfolded  the 
waistcoat,  and  broke  into  a  fit  of  laughter  at 
the  colour  which  seemed  to  please  him.  Bat 
the  laugh  broke  off  short,  like  a  bit  of  sealing- 
wax,  and  he  sat  down  at  the  half  finished 
drawing  on  the  table  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. 

After  some  coughings,  and  preparatory  ^' 
remonies,  the  amateur  began  in  a  bland  but 
very  legal  voice,  as  if  ordinary  conversation 
would  not  serve  his  turn. 

"  For  a  long  terra  of  years,  men  cher  Fri* 
edli,  yon  have  resided  on  the  premises  of  Ma- 
dame Frendenberger." 

"  Twenty  years  and  more,  I  dare  say  T 
was  the  reply. 

"  Hem !  ah  I  eh !  twenty  years  ?  Dear  me! 
Scarcely  to  be  considered  a  short  period. 
No  doubt,  certain  services  are  remunerated, 
and  probably  after  just  consideration  of  ap- 
plication it  has  been  found  that  a  fixed  stipend 
— ?" 

Mind  did  not  seem  to  understand  the  ques- 
tion, but  stared  at  the  speaker  with  great 
eyes,  and  then  returned  to  his  drawing. 

"  I  would  remark,'*  continued  Orell,  rub- 
bing his  hands  uneasily,  **  that  is  to  say,  I 
would  hope  the  honorarium  is  in  a  just  ratio 
to  the  trouble ;  that  the  livre — that  the  widow 
Frendenberger  remunerates  your  not  alto- 
gether unpraiseworthy  productions  in  a  pro- 
per manner ;  that is'nt  that  dear  enough  I 
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WiAl,  then  I     What  the  deuce  does  Madame 
Frcndenberger  pay  you  for  each  drawing  ? 

'^Shilling  a  wcekf*  replied  Friedli  in  a 
grum^>ling  way. 

"Dear!  dearl  dear!  a  shilling!  Well,  not 
so  very  bad  a  remuneration  considering  the 
hn'Ine>s  of  the  tiino>* !  Hem  I  however,  not- 

^rithstandmg it  might  be,   you  might 

wiah  to  alter  your  circumstances  somewhat 
for  the  better  in  a  pecuniary  light      For  in- 
stance, it  would  only  be  necessary  to  make 
up  your  mind  to  come  to  Zurich  to  our  house, 
and  receive  double,  nay   treble  that  amount 
from  Pucssli  and  Orell.    Eh  ?" 
"Don't  warn  to  go!"  growled  Friedli. 
"  A  very  ill  advised  conclusion,"  said  Orell, 
"You  might  bring  as  many  of  your  cats  with 
jou  as  you  liked.    Your  bears  might  come 
also— your  stuffed  bears,  that  is  to  say.    Say 
the  word  and  HI  wrap  you  in  silks  and  satins 
—anything  you  like." 

"  Shan't  go  I"  repeated  Friedli.  The  con- 
versation might  have  continued  much  longer 
had  not  Madame  Frendenberger  «t  that 
moment  opened  the  door. 

In  one  instant  she  guessed  the  object  of 
Orell's  visit,  and  he  was  soon  obliged  to 
retreat  before  the  storm,  which  burst  upon 
him,  upon  Friedli,  and  upon  AennelL — 
OreU  and  Aenneli  at  once  departed,  leaving 
the  stormy  patroness  of  art  at  Friedli's  ear. 

After  a  long  thunder  storm,  in  the  course 
of  which  Friedli's  gratitude,  love,  and  industry 
were  violently  impugned,  a  rain  storm  fol- 
lowed. Then  Friedli  looked  up  wonderingly 
from  his  drawing. 

"  WhaCs  all  this  bother,  Madame  Frenden- 
berger?   I'm  not  going,  you  know!" 

A  person  more  acquainted  with  life  and 
men  than  was  Friedli  would  have  been  able 
very  easily  to  tarn  off  all  the  abuse  that  had 
been  levelled  at  him.  But  the  inexperienced 
Mind  had  not  the  most  remote  idea  of  the 
profitable  trade  Mistress  Frendenberger  was 
carrying  on  with  his  work.  It  was  quite  un- 
known to  him  that  his  pencil  won  riches  for 
the  miserlj,  hard-hearted  shrewish  woman 
who  grudged  him  the  bread  he  ate  and  the 
water  ho  drank,  and  who  embittered  his 
sleeping  as  well  as  his  working  hours,  by 
assigning  to  him  a  bedstead  too  small  even 
for  his  crippled  limbs.  But  his  room  and  his 
arm-chair,  which  he  had  scarcely  forsaken 
for  twenty  years,  were  his  world ;  the  angry 
red-nosed  mistress  was  in  his  eyes  a  guiding 
md  not  to  be  propitiated  Nemesis ;  he  knew 
)f  no  other  Heaven  than  Herr  Wagner's 
louse  ;  he  loved  no  one  but  his  friend's  little 
laughter,  and  his  own  arimals. 

CHAFTEB  n. 

)at  after  day  passed  away  from  Friedli  with 
nofity  foggy  uniformity.  No  event  stirred  the 
ourse  of  ms  stagnant  existence — ^no  chanee 
id  he  feel  but  that  of  the  seasons.  He  might 


thus  have  passed  eight  years  since  that  Christ- 
mas time  we  spoke  of. 

It  was  a  sunny  April  day,  and  one  of  the 
last  days  of  the  month.  The  window  frame 
and  the  round  leads  of  the  panes  shadowed 
themselves  upon  the  sandstrewn  floor  of  the 
cottapje  in  the  snn  of  the  Rpring  timo,  and 
through  the  open  upper  flap  a  warm  and  kind 
spring  breeze  came  into  the  room.  The  mis- 
tress grumbled  in  the  kitchen.  Friedli  went 
to  the  window,  and  put  a  clean  piece  of  draw- 
ing paper  against  the  gla-^s,  in  order  to  lake 
the  dimensions  of  a  new  drawing  by  one  al- 
ready completed.  But  soon  he  let  pencil  and 
paper  sink,  in  order  to  watch  the  numerous 
passengers  without,  who  were  going  hither 
and  thither  on  their  different  errands. 

In  the  nooks  of  the  grape-vines  on  the 
houses,  the  sparrows  twittered.  Curious 
maidens  peeped  from  behind  odorous  gerani- 
ums and  blooming  wallflowers,  into  the  street. 
On  the  sunny  side  of  the  pavement  nurses 
chattered,  with  their  sleeping  children  in  their 
arms,  and  at  their  feet  slumbered  dogs,  who 
now  growled  in  their  sleep,  and  snapped  at 
imaginary  flies.  An  early  golden  butterfly 
went  fluttering  along  the  street,  and  a  mob 
of  cap-throwing  urchins  were  after  it,  with 
shouts  and  laughter. 

All  this  was  warming  the  inward  heart  of 
Friedli,  when  he  heard  the  slipper  clattering 
behind  him. 

"What's  this?  What  are  you  staring 
about  ?  She  commenced  at  Godfrey.  '*  Art 
maundering  at  the  window  again,  wasting 
your  time  in  this  way.    Sit  down  and  work  1" 

*'  Aenneli's  coming  1**  replied  Friedli,  creep- 
ing back  to  his  place. 

The  widow  swallowed  her  annoyance  at  the 
unwelcome  iaterruption,  and  composed  her 
features  into  an  acid  smile,  hitting  one  of  the 
kittens  with  her  hand  at  the  same  time. 
Aenneli  brought  an  invitation  for  the  evening. 

Aenneli*s  lovliness  had  grown  with  her 
years,  and  she  had  sprang  up  into  one  of  those 
quiet  beauties,  that  remind  you  of  the  angels  in 
Ra&el*8  pictures.  Her  heart  had  not  grown 
older,  and  she  was  as  innocent,  confiding,  and 
joyoa&  as  when  we  saw  her  when  eight  years  old) 
Her  fondness  for  Friedli  had  continued 
throughout  all  these  years,  and  the  true  com- 
panion of  her  childhood  had  only  approached 
nearer  to  her  heart,  since  she  had  learnt  to 
understand  his  helpless  position,  since  she 
had  found  that  herself  was  the  only  person  or 
thing  which  made  his  dreadful  life  suppor- 
table. 

Often  and  often  had  Aenneli's  father  mildly 
warned  her,  that  while  a  child  may  laugh  at 
many  a  restraint,the  young  maiden  must  sub- 
mit to  it  in  8ilence,and  he  pointed  out  how  hard 
and  loveless  were  the  world's  opinions  of  any* 
thing  that  was  at  all  oat  of  the  usual  run  of 
things. 

'*  And  most  I  too  desert  himt  poor  fellow?** 
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was   (he  maiden V  pl>intive  qucslion.     **  No 
one  oari's  about  him  if  1  do  not." 

Wapner  could  noi  refuse  the  reqncFt  of  hi- 
child,  who  was  the  mirror  of  that  wife  whoui 
he  had  lost  at  her  hirth. 

Tne  Hun  wan  inclined  to  its  resting  place 
amoni^st  the  mountidn^  The  pa*'adef  whiclt 
was  planted  with  ancient  trcesar.d  over  vhicli 
towers  the  ancient  minster. bepan  to  be  throng 
ed  wih  pasengers,  who  plucked  the  wild 
flowers  in  the  hedges. 

On  one  of  ih  •  benches  not  far  distants  from 
the  cliff,  which  overhangs  the  Aar,  sal  Fiivdli 
and  his  young  friend,  wrapt  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  lovely  altetnoon.  Amidst 
the  fiesh  green  leaves  of  the  chestnut-trees, 
perched  a  nightingale,  and  mixed  its  song 
with  the  rushing  str.am  thundering  over  the 
precipice ;  the  spray  was  gilt  by  the  even- 
ing sun.  On  the  oppo>ite  si  !e  of  the  water 
was  a  flower  ocean,  where  the  wind  was  ere 
ating  a  thousand  waves.  The  glow  ot  the  sun 
gradually  retreated  to  the  tops  of  the 
mountains,  and  at  their  blue  foggy  bases 
came  tilimnaeiing  the  shepherd  f)res. 

Friedli  was  in  excellent  case,  for  the  sod 
ne  s  of  the  evemr.g  had  touched  his  hoait, 
and  opened  the  Hoo^t  gates  of  his  eloquence. 
The  animation  ol  his  discourse  attracted  tbc 
attention  of  the  passengers,  although  they 
mostly  passed  away  with  a  sneer 

Ft  r  some  time  the  picture-dealer  Orcll, 
whoso  business  bad  brought  him  once  more 
to  Berne,  had  been  slinking  round  the  pair, 
inwardly  doubting  whether  to  make  a  new  at- 
tempt to  win  the  painter  (or  himself;  ever 
and  again  he  shot  a  poisonous  glance  at  the 
object  of  his  solicitude  through  his  spectacles, 
when  h'*  thought  of  his  probable  reply,  and 
then,  reckoning  up  his  enormous  winnings,  be 
dipped  his  finger  into  his  gold  snun-boz. 
Sabre  clanging,  a  young  man  in  hussar  uni- 
form pas-ed  along  in  front  of  Friedli  and  Aen 
n4  li.  A  great  rouj^h-baired  blood  hound  fol 
lowed  at  his  heelis  with  his  head  and  tail 
dro>»p>ng  to  the  ground.  He  glanced  care- 
lessly at  the  old  coat  and  down- bent  bearing 
of  the  Bernese  Friedli,  and  bowed  ve  y  re- 
spectfully to  the  maiden,  laying  his  hand  on 
his  cap.  Biusjhing  confusedly,  Aenneli  re- 
turned the  greeting. 

"  Do  you  know  that  man,  with  the  black 
beard  and  silver  embroidery  on  his  coat,  and 
the  great  dog?"  asked  Godfrey.  "Who 
is  he  ?" 

^'  I  only  know  his  name ;  Ulrich  von  Bu- 
benberg,  the  nephew  of  the  schoolmaster. 
lie  rides  three  times  a  week  by  my  window  at 
least:  otherwise  he  is  quite  a  stranger." 

"  Whoever  finds  pleasure  in  such  a  wide- 
mouthed,  barkmg,  tearing,  snapping,  wild 
animal  as  a  bloodhound,^'  growled  Friedli, 
''must  himself  have  a  wide-mouthed,  bark- 
ing tearing  dispdsition.  I  detest  such  big- 
worded,  spurolattoriDg^    quarrelsome    lacU. 


Don't  listen  to  him,  Acnnvli !  I/Ct  him  alone, 
md  ice  how  the  snow  Hauies  rosy-red,  under 
the  sun V  rays,  as  if  those  peaks  rtjoicedat 
heart  to  behold  ihe  glory  oi  God.  Ah,  it  is 
indeed  beautiful  up  yonder  I" 

With  this  exclamation,  he  ra^o  up  from  tbe 
bench,  stretched  his  arms  towards  the  moun- 
tains, and  gazed  earnestly  at  the  snow-cltp- 
ed  peaks.  Uut  suddenly  he  fell  backward; 
his  arms  fell  down  by  his  sides  ami  with  the 
words,  "AeniK'.i,  1  can  see  nothing,  every 
thing  is  dark !"  he  swooned  on  the  p-  or  giiTs 
shoulder. 

Jler  cries  soon  brought  assistance  to  her. 
Oreil  and  Her  von  Bubenberg  wcie  only  too 
glad  of  the  opportunity,  the  one  to  gt  tan- 
other  chance  of  the  painter,  and  the  other  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  the  lady.  But  her 
half  expressed  request  that  they  wou'dtake 
the  sick  person  home,  seemed  to  come  unwel- 
coinely  to  both  of  them,  and  a  second  glance 
at  the  soldier,  and  a  second  request  to  Orell, 
were  necessary  to  prevail  upon  ihrm  to  carry 
him  to  the  neighbouring  house  of  iicrr  Wag- 
ner. 

This  nn willing  labour  of  mercy  had  opened 
the  doors  of  Wagner's  house  to  Yon  Bnbcn- 
bcrg.      The  hasiy  greetings  which  he  had 
formerly  offered  to  Aei.ncli,  now  assumed  a 
a  more  exclusive  character,   and   at   last  ap- 
peared to  change  into  passionate  love.    He 
was   the  first  person  for  whom    AenneVi  bad 
fcit  the  sensation  of  love.  The  personal  beau- 
ty— the  ac.ivc,  lively  disposition   of  her  ado- 
rer— his  chivalrous  bearing,  and  perhaps,  the 
singularity  of  his  introduction — combined  to 
awake  what  the  maiden  felt  to  be  lo%'e  in  her 
bosom.     With  secret  joy  she  heard  the  decla- 
ration of  love  which  he  made  to  her ;  and  too 
evidently  did  her  modest  reply  show  that  tbt 
fcehng  was  reciprocated.      And  as  far  as  the 
father  was  concerned,  the  historical  family  to 
which  Bubenberg  belonged  was  an  additional 
inducement  ior  his  sanctioning  tlie  connec- 
tion, had  not  the  good  characu-r  of  the  youag 
man  been  quie  sufficient  for  him.  Thus  mat- 
ters went  on  until  the  engagement  of  Frauleia 
Annette  Wagner  (o  lier  v<m  Buben)«ei^  even 
penetrated  the  uniform  dreary  circle  in  uhich 
Mind  lived. 

It  was  apparent  that  the  strange  rela^ks 
which  existed  between  the  old,  poverty- 
stricken  artist  and  the  young  bride,  endowed 
with  every  blessing  of  lor  tune  and  mind, 
would  now  come  to  an  end— that  from  this 
time  matters  would  change,  and  their  patbaof 
life  diverge.  A  new  life,  quite  stiangis  to  the 
house  smce  the  death  of  Aenneli*8  mo] 
ther,  began  to  stir  at  Wagner^s,  for  this  imiea 
of  two  patrician  families  was  a  thing  to  be  re- 
joiced at  Yet  Aenneli  often  thought,  in  the 
midst  of  the  revelling,  of  poor  Fried! i*s  joy- 
less, desolate  home,  and  she  felt  for  his  hard 
fate,  although  she  could  never  find  opp<irtQ* 
Dity  to^  and  comfort  hiiu.    Many  new  tks 
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were  aiis^nnj  every  day,  and  all  her  wishes 
wcm  o'lliff'  (1  to  be  submitted  to  a  new  touch- 
stono.  Even  Waj^ner,  lond  as  he  was  of 
Friedli,  looked  with  pleasure  at  the  change 
whicli  \ras  taking  place  in  Aennclfs  about 
him. 

In  Frau  Freudcnberger*s  house' e very  thhig 
was  gloomier    and    wretcheder    than   ever. 
Since  iliat  evening,  every  symptom  of  linger- 
in":  disease    had   manifested   itself —disease 
fatal,  an«l  the  consequence  of  the  severe  labor 
to  which  his  taskmisiress  had  suljected  him. 
Un.iblc  to  do  anything,  he  sat  wearily  and 
broodingi y  in  bis  chair  ;  lost  to  the  outward 
world  iniirely,  the  kindly  caresses  of  his  ani- 
mals, and   the  scolding  of  the  widow,  were 
alike  incapable  of  aroii-ing  him.     When  he 
heard  of  Aenneli's  bridal,  he  flamed  up  for  a 
moment,  only  to  ^  ink  far  deepi  r  into  misery. 
It  was  a  very  bitter  pain  that  seized  him  upon 
thvse  tiding.<;.     Not  the  sorrow  to  think  that 
she  would  ever  more  belong  to  another,  but 
the  grief  lo   miss  her  bving  neighborhood; 
to  know  that,  with  her  parting,  the  last,  in- 
deed the  only  star,  that  had  shone  upon  his 
Ji/e  was  set.     Thus  passed  away  the  spring- 
time, and  the  summer  diagged  on   wearily 
also. 

The  storms  of  anturan  were  already  sweep- 
ing through  the  leafless  crowns  of  the  trees, 
when  Aenneli  walked  towards  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Frau  Freudenberger's  dwelling. 

"Let  us  enter,"  the  maiden  entreated. 
"Dow  oft  en  have  I  not  blamed  my  self  bitterly 
for  being  so  unthankful  to  kind  old  Friedli,  to 
whom  I  owe  so  many  happy  hours  of  my 
yonih,  and  whom  I  have  forgotten  now  I  am 
so  happy.  They  say  he  is  ill,  poor  fellow. 
Gome  to  him,  we  aie  but  a  few  steps  from 
his  house.'* 

"Wherefore,  my  Aonncli?  I  will  not  dis- 
gnise  from*  you  that  it  is  a  very  painful 
though ♦^  to  me  that  I  ever  saw  you  at  the  side 
of  the  hateful  dwarf,  to  have  witnessed  how 
you  turned  your  lovely  angel  face  towards  his 
ugly  mask,  and  how  carefully  you  listened  to 
the  growling  of  the  cat  and  bear  painter. 
And  now,  when  the  enchantment  which 
seems  to  have  been  round  you  is  broken,  you 
wish  to  enter  it  again,  aad  bring  Borrow 
back?*' 

"  iliYW  can  you  speak  such  hard  words,  my 
Uly,  and  be  so  unjust  to  dear  Friedli  ?  His 
only  joy  was  to  plea^4e  me  all  my  life,  and  you 
despise  and  revile  him  because  he  is  poor,  and 
ill,  antl  ugly.  Oh,  my  Uly,  bo  kind.  It  is  so 
easy  to  make  people  happy — so  joyful  to  dry 
the  falling  tear — so  cruel  to  be  stingy  with  a 
word  of  c  »nafort.*' 

With  secret  unwillingness  Ulrich  consented 
to  go  in.  Friedli  they  found  sitting  in  his 
arm-chair,  stroking  gently  one  of  his  little  fa- 
ToHtefS  so  often  depicted' m  his  drawings.  On 
cheeks  was  a  greyish  paleness,  where  a 


dark  red  had  been  before,  and  his  weary  eye 
lay  deep  in  the  socket 

"  So,  here  you  are  agtiin,  Aenneli,"  whis- 
pered he ;  "  that  is  good,  that  is  kind  of  you ; 
I,  thought  you  had  f  .rgottcn  me  qiite." 

Decplv  touched  at  the  aspect  of  the  snfTep- 
er,  **  My  poor  Fj  iedli  I"  said  she.  *'  I  did  not 
think  you  were  so  ill — and  you  have  not 
touched  the  oranges  I  sent  you  !  See,  Friedli, 
[  am  so  happy — and  there  stands  my  husband 
that  will  be.  Poor  fellow,  what  can  I  do  for 
you  ?'* 

**  God  bless  you.  Junker,''  replied  Mind. 
"  And  you  are  happy,  Aenneli  ?  You  have 
deserved  it,  my  pet ;  you  have  deserved  it 
Oh,  I  am  very  well — it  will  soon  be  over — 
vcrv  soon  I" 

At  this  moment  the  door  burst  open,  and 
the  gieat  bloodhound  of  the  young  officer 
came  bounding  in.  With  tremendous  leaps 
the  cats  and  kittens  rushed  away  from  the 
hereditary  foe  of  their  race,  but  n«>t  before  the 
dog  had  seized  Busi,  and  left  her  dymgon  the 
floor.  She  turned  over,  gazed  upon  her  old 
master,  Friedli,  and  died. 

Sobbingly  did  Friedli  take  the  dving  animal 
upon  his  knees;  it  was  too  late,  for  she  was 
indeed  dead. 

A  pause  ensued ;  nothing  was  to  be  heard 
but  the  ticking  of  the  clock  and  the  miserable 
sobsol  Friedli. 

Bubenbcrg  placed  a  gold  piece  on  the  table. 

"  I  am  very  soiry.  Mind,  that  ii  is  thus ^* 

said  he ;  "  it  is  really  annoying.  Perhaps  yoa 
will  accept  of  this  as  some  compens^ition." 

A  1  arid  red  anger  came  over  Friedli,  and  be 
threw  the  gold  at  the  giver's  feet  *'Keep 
your  blood-money,  ra«cal.  Til  have  none  of 
it,'*  he  cried,  with  a  hoarse  voice. 

The  young  man  laid  his  hand  on  his  sword, 
but  immeoiatcly  let  it  drop.  "Miserable  de- 
forraitv,"  he  murmured  contemptuously,  and 
then,  in  a  louder  voice,  "  Come,  Aenneli,  let 
us  go.    Aenneli,  do  you  hear  ?     I  am  going." 

Aenneli  was  silent.  She  knelt  by  Fricdii's 
chair,  and  sobbed  at  his  side.  The  deep  in- 
sight she  acquired  into  Ulrich's  character  was 
enou<;h  to  convince  her  that  the  hand  she  had 
chosen  would  never  lead  to  happiness — that 
the  connection  proposed  must  never  bo  car* 
ried  out 

Once  more  Herr  Ulrich  cried  roalicioualyy 
"Miss  Aenneli,  I  desire  you  to  come.  Will 
you  accompany  me?"    No  answer. 

"  Miss  Wagner,  you  have  vour  choice  be- 
tween me  and  yon  beggar.  Take  it — at  once 
— for  ever ^ 

Witliout  a  word  and  without  a  look  she 
made  a  sign  in  the  negative,  and  raging  with 
passion,  he  left  the  room. 

Four  days  afterwards  a  common  yellow 
coffin  stood  in  the  widow's  house.  A  wreath 
of  autumn  flowers  lay  on  the  top,  and  within 
was  Friedli's  corpse.    This  last  misery  had 
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ended  his  life  upon  the  17th  of  November, 
1814.  A  simple  stone,  erected  at  the  cost  of 
Aenneli,  raaiks  the  spot  where  Godfrey  Mind 
rests  alter  bis  joyless,  weary  pilgrimage. 


^»  »  •» 


ANNIE    ELNIDGE: 

A  TJkLE   FOR  PARENTS. 


Some  years  ago,  I  was  in  the  habit  of  occasionally 
leaTing  the  larj^e  city  where  I  lived,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  vitiiiting  a  relation,  who  possessed  and 
cultivated  an  extensive  farm  in  one  of  the  mid- 
land counties.  Mr.  Elnidge  was  a  man  of  Middle 
age,  rich  and  well  educated.  He  bad  been  for 
some  years  married  to  a  pious  and  amiable  young 
woman,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached ;  the 
only  drawback  to  their  happiness  being  the  want 
of  a  family.  They  were  as  I  said,  rich,  and  they 
were  also  liberal  and  hospitable ;  but  the  style  of 
their  housekeeping  was  more  homely  and  old 
fashioned  than  one  is  in  the  habit  of  meeting  in 
these  railroad  days.  They  inhabited  a  spacious 
tali-chimneyed  wooden-gabled  manor-house,  in 
whose  ample  kitchen  master  and  mistress  used 
to  sit  down  to  their  evening  meal  at  the  head  of 
a  long  table,  filled  with  their  laborers  and  ser- 
vants. They  did  not  often,  I  believe,  eat  in 
company  with  then*  dependents,  but  they  keep  up 
the  old  custom  of  being  present  at  the  kitchen 
supper  in  order  to  see  that  every  one  was 
properly  served,  and  behaved  with  due  decorum. 
I  remember  particularly  one  visit  that  I  paid  to 
the  Falls,  for  so  Mr.  Elnidge^s  farm  was  called ; 
he  was  in  the  fields  when  I  arrived,  and  his  wife 
received  me  in  a  pretty  parlour,  well  furnished 
with  music  and  books.  In  the  evening  Mrs. 
Elnidge  with  a  pleasant  smile  said  to  me : — 

'*  My  business  as  a  farmer^s  wife  now  begins. 
Here  are  newspapers  and  magazines.  I  hope 
you  will  be  able  to  amuse  yourself  for  a  while.'* 

As  she  spoke,  I  beard  the  sound  of  wheels 
creaking  ana  horses  trampling,  mingled  with  the 
loud  voices  of  the  laborers,  and  the  shrill  ones  of 
the  shepherd  boys — all  returning  from  their  days 
labor. 

I*  What  I"  I  said  to  Mrs.  Elnidge,  **are  you 
going  amongst  all  those  people  V* 

"  Oh  yes,''  She  replied,  **  I  always  see  that  they 
are  properly  attended  to.'* 

I  proposed  to  accompany  her,  and  we  went 
into  the  kitchen,  now  filled  with  workpeople. — 
All  arose  from  their  seats  and  saluted  Mrs.  El- 
nidge with  respectful  cordiality  ;  but  I  remarked 
that  her  presence  did  not  seem  to  cast  any  res- 
training gloom  on  the  laughter  and  cheerful  con- 
versation going  on.  Suddenly  however,  every 
voice  was  silent,  every  head  uncovered,  and  a 
freezeing  stillness  fell  on  the  merry  party.  Mr. 
Elnidge  entered,  and  while  he  remained,  not  a 
word  was  spoken  by  his  people  save  in  a  very 
gubdned  tone. 

Supper  being  ended,  I  returned  into  the  parlor 
with  my  host  and  hostess :  and  as  my  intimacy 
with  them  was  such  as  to  warrant  perfect  free- 
dom of  speech,  I  remarked  to  Mr.  Elnidge  the 
striking  difference  between  his  wife^s  reception 
and  his  own.    He  smiled.  . 


**  You  think  then  that  these  people  do  not  like 
me,  because  they  fear  me  ?" 

*^  I  think,"  said  I  **  that  they  love  your  wife 
much  better*" 

*'  And  they  are  right  to  love  her,  for  slie  is  all 
kindness  and  gentleness,  and  full  of  indulgence 
for  their  faults  ;  but  believe  me,  they  are  more 
attached  to  me  than  they  think.  I  know  I  am 
severe,  I  never  forgive  a  first  fault,  but  I  try  to 
be  flexibly  just.  Indulgence  is  a  weakness  in 
him  who  exercises  it,  and  an  injury  to  him  who 
receives  if" 

Mrs.  Elnidge  smiled. 

**  Yes"  said  her  husband  "  what  I  say  is  true. 
How  many  good  servants  are  spoiled  by  having 
their  first  ofi'ence  overlooked.  How  many  chil- 
dren are  ruined  and  rendered  intolerable  plagues 
because  their  parents,  forsooth,  have  not  suf- 
ficient moral  courage  to  punish  them.** 

''  What"  said  his  wife,  ''  If  it  should  please 
Providence  to  grant  us  the  blessings  of  children, 
would  you  treat  them  with  the  same  rigour  that 
you  use  towards  your  servants." 

**  Most  certainly  I  should." 

When  he  said  this,  he  believed  it,  for  he  had 
never  known  the  softening  power  of  paternal 
love.  Mrs.  Ehiidge  looked  sad ;  and  I  hastened 
to  change  the  topic  of  conversation. 

Next  day  I  took  leave  of  my  friends;  and  soon 
afterwards  setting  out  on  a  distant  voyage,  I  did 
not  repeat  my  visit  to  the  Falls  till  after  the  lapse 
of  several  years.  During  my  absence  I  learned 
that  Mr.  Elnidge  at  length  become  the  father  of 
a  little  girl.  I  wrote  to  congratulate  him,  and 
the  impression  which  our  last  conversation  had 
left  was  so  stong  on  my  mind,  that  I  ventured  to 
claim  some  indulgence  for  the  little  tender  crea- 
ture, whom  I  feared  he  would  treat  with 
injudicious  harshness.  I  regretted  to  perceive 
in  the  letters  which  I  had  from  him,  that  his 
principles  of  severity  were  by  no  means  relaxed. 

At  length  I  found  myself  once  more  within  the 
pleasant  groves  and  meadows  of  the  Falls.  It 
was  evening  and  supper>time  when  I  entered  the 
well-remembered  kitchen  there  was  the  sime 
long  table  surrounded  by  workpeople,  and  the 
master  and  mistress  in  their  accustomed  places. 
They  received  me  with  the  most  cordial  joy,  and 
I  soon  perceived  that  something  was  changed. — 
The  master's  presence  no  longer  imposed  silence 
and  restraint ;  a  lovely  little  girl  of  seven  years 
old  flitted  about  incessantly,  now  playing  with 
the  servants,  now  climbing  on  the  knees  of  her 
smiling  &ther.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  I 
said  to  Mrs.  Elnidge,  in  a  low  voice : — 

**Well,  I  think  yonr  sweet  little  daughter 
seems  to  have  softened  her  fathers  severity." 

"  Don't  say  so  to  him,"  she  replied,  *'  It  b  a 
&ct,  but  he  is  quite  unconscious  of  it ;  he 
himself  as  inflexible  as  ever,  bnt  his  love  for 
chUd  is  all-powerful."  A  few  evenings  afterwards 
as  the  workmen  were  returning,  I  heard  the  calza 
severe  voice  of  Mr.  Elnidge  say : — 

**  I  will  hear  no  more  about  it ;  he  is  an  ill- 
conducted  boy." 

**  Please  sir  to  oonmder  for  a  moment,^  said 
the  steward :  "  his  old  mother  has  no  on«  bat 
him  to  support  her.  He  will  replace  the  two 
sheep  that  he  allowed  to  stray  away.  We  vifl 
all  help  him  :  and  for  pity's  aake,  sir,  doa^  Inna 
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him  off,  for  then  no  one  in  the  neighborhood  will 
Wre  him." 

**That  18  not  the  question,'*  replied  Mr  Elnidfire 
"  I  CAre  Tery  little  for  the  loss  of  two  sheep,  but 
I  wiU  not  retain  in  my  service  a  good-for-noth- 
ing boy,  who  goes  to  sleep  instead  of  minding  his 
flock;  or  perhaps  does  worse,  and  spends  his 
time  in  stealing  his  neighbors*  fruit.** 

Mrs.  Elnidge  and  I  approached,  and  saw  a 
a  little  shepherd-boy  named  Andrew,  standing 
before  his  master,  trembling,  and  weeping  bit- 
terly. 
*'  Pear  husband,  don't  yon  think.** 
Mr.    Elnidge    interrupted  her  immediately: 
**  Don*t  giTe  me  tiie  pain  of  refusing  you,  my 
dear.    It  is  useless  to  ask  me  to  forgive  the  boy 
—I  have  dismissed  him.** 

'*OhI  pardon,  sir,**  stammered  the  child, — 

•*  indeed  it  was  not  for  myself^  it  was  for ^*' 

**  Take  him  away,  and  let  there  be  an  end  to 
this,**  said  his  master,  hi  a  tone  that  admitted  of 
no  replj. 

The  boy  went  awAy,  sobbing  as  if  his  heart 
woold  break,  and  all  the  others  sat  down  to  sup- 
per. The  meal  was  a  sad  one.  Little  Annie 
did  not  as  nsnal  play  and  dance  around  the  table ; 
she  sat  on  a  footstool  at  her  mother^  feet,  and  I 
remember  that  from  time  to  time  she  took  fur- 
tivlysome  hazel-nuts  out  of  the  little  pocket  of 
her  apron,  and  threw  them  into  the  fire. 

At  length  her  father  bent  over  her  and  said, 
"You're  not  merry  to-night,  my  darling— 
What  ails  you  f* 

**  Nothing,  papa,^  replied  Annie,  tumlag  rery 
red. 
**  What  were  you  doing  just  now  ?** 
**  Nothing  papa.** 

**  How  is  that?  I  thought  you  were  throwing 
Mmething — ^nuts,  I  think— into  the  fire.** 

"  No  papa,*'  replied  the  littie  girl  tremblmg,^'  I 
have  not  any  nuts.**        ' 
''Whatl  why  here  they  are  in  your  pocket  1** 
Annie  poated  her  pretty  Uttie  lips^  and  her 
eyes  filled  wiUi  tears. 

''How  is  tfaia?"  said  her  father— '* yon  are  teU-| 
big  me  an  untruth  1** 

The  child's  whole  fhime  trembled,  she  burst 
into  a  paesieviate  fit  of  erying,and  exclaimed  '*  Oh, 
p^a,  don't  send  me  awayl  don't  send  me 
awayf 

Her  father  folded  her  in  his  arms,  embraced 
and  careesecl,  and  promised  to  forgive  her.  At 
length  she  eobbed  out— 

*'  It  was  that  I — that  I — wanted  very  mueh^- 
to  eat  some  nuts, — and  I  teld  Andrew  to  get  me 
some, — and  while  he  was  looking  for  them  in  the 
wood — ^his  sheep  went  astray.** 

*'  So,"  aUd  the  mother  in  a  severe  tone,  "  you 
were  the  cause  of  the  poor  boy's  disgrace  P 

**  Come,  come,"  said  Mr.  Ehildgeh--don't  scold 
her,  she  won't  do  so  any  more."  • 

"  But  papa, — Andrew— I  shall  be  so  sorry  if 
yon  send  liun  away." 

"  Well,  well,  darling,  call  him  back  to  snpper, 
and  teU  him  that  he  may  remain." 
•*  Thank  you,  good  pappy,"  cried  the  child, 
asing  him,  and  then  Jumping  off  his  knee,  "I'll 


almost  absurd  inconsistency  of  human  nature. 
Another  lesson  which  I  learned  that  evenmg  was, 
the  extreme  difficulty,  not  to  say  impoesibility, 
of  speaking  to  parents  about  their  children's 
defects. 

I  ventured  after  little  Annie  had  gone  to  bed, 
to  observe  to  her  father  how  very  lightly  he  haa 
passed  over  the  grievous  sin  of  which  she  had 
been  guilty.  I  said  that  although  by  no  means 
an  advocate  for  treating  children  with  severity, 
I  thought  the  crime  of  Tying  should  not  be  pass- 
ed over  without  punishment  and  grave  displea- 
sure. I  also  said  that  I  feared  they  would  find  it 
a  bad  plan  to  allow  little  Annie  to  despateh  the  ser- 
vants on  secret  errands  of  her  own.  I  suppose  I 
was  injudicious  in  making  these  remarks,  for  they 
were  by  no  means  well  received  by  either  of  my 
friends. 

In  a  day  or  two  I  retomed  to  my  residence  in 
the  next  town,  and  months  passed  on,  when 
Uito  one  evening  a  servant  galloped  up  to  my 
door  afid  handed  me  a  noto.  It  was  from  Mr. 
Bbidge,  and  contained  only  these  words : — 

''My  child  is  dymg— c<^me,  and  bring  a  phy- 
sician." Ordering  my  horse  to  be  saddled  hi- 
stantly,  I  ran  for  my  own  physician,  and  oausincr 
him  to  mount  the  horse  of  the  servant  who  had 
brought  the  message,  fai  a  few  mfaiutos  we  wero 
galloping  at  fhll  speed  towards  the  Falls.  On 
arrivmg,  we  were  shown  to  the  bedchamber,  and, 
there  a  piteous  sight  awaitod  us.  Annie  lay  in 
her  mother's  arms,  her  fiMie  livid,  and  her  eyes 
starting  from  her  head :  she  was  writhing  in  con- 
vntarre  agony,  and  uttering  now  and  then  piere- 
ing  cries.  Her  mother,  weepmg  bitterly,  asked 
her  some  questions  which  the  child  did  not  ans- 
wer ;  and  her  fiither  kneeline  before  her,  was 
almost  as  pale  as  she,  while  hu  dark  eyes  were 
fixed  in  motionless  agony. 

The  doctor  entered,  and  without  speaking, 
took  Annie  in  his  arms,  hid  her  on  the  bed,  and 
examined  her  closely  There  was  an  awful  pause, 
broken  at  length  by  his  saying : — 
*'  This  ehUd  has  been  m^ed  I" 
A  cry  of  horror  burst  mim  the  Ups  of  every  one 
present— for  the  servants  had  collected  in  the 
room,— but  Mr.  Elnidge  thinking  only  of  his 
daughter,  said,—**  What  is  to  be  donef 

The  doctor  ordered  an  emetic,  and  while  he 
was  preparing  and  administering  it,  I  went  into 
the  kitohen  to  question  the  domestics,  who  had 
been  ordered  to  return  thither,     Jnst  then  a  la- 
bourer entered  and  said — 
*'  'Tis  an  over,  he  is  dead  T 
«<  Who  is  dead  T  I  exdaimed. 
**  Little  Andrew  the  shepherd-boy.** 
"Was  he  poisoned?" 

All  were  dUnti  until  the  Ubonrer  in  reply  to  my 
esger  questlonpy  confessed  that  the  boy,  before  he 
died,  had  told  him  that  at  Miss  Annie's  earnest 
request,  he  had  collected  wild  mushrooms  in  the 
woods,  that  one  <tf  the  servanto  had  cooked  them, 
and  that  they  had  both  eaten  heartily  of  them  in : 
secret.     I  sent  for  this  servant,  but  she  had  dis- 
appeared, and  I  returned  to  the  nnhappy  child's 
room.  I  told  the'  doctor  what  I  had  learned,and  he  - 
showed  me  a  quantity  of  small  portions  of  mush- 
rooms which  Annie  had  thrown  up.    At  that  mo- 


go  tell  hi m.**  J  rooms  which  Annie  had  thrown  up.    At  that  mo- 

This  little  scene  certainly  surprised  me,  fbr  Ijmentshe  was'ealm,  and  ky  motionless  on  the 
did  not  then  know  so  well  as  I  do  now,  the  utter  and  I  bed ;  but  never  shell  I  fbrgtt  tbe  •  afgeoiidd  fiu>ei 
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THE  MOTHER'S  LAMENT. 


<)f  the  father  and  mother  aa  they  stood  gazing  on 
the  dying  form  of  their  only  child. 

The  doctor  beckoned  me  to  the  other  side  of  the 
room,  and  said  in  a  whisper : — 

••  The  child  has  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  lire : 
try  to  remove  her  parents,  for  the  last  conrul- 
sions  will  probably  be  frightful." 

Low  aa  was  the  roice  in  which  these  words 
were  spoken,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elnidge  heard  them 
distinctly,  for  in  some  sUtes  of  excited  feeling, 
the  sense  of  hearing  becomes  strangely  acute  : 
the  father  spoke  not,  but  fixed  his  despairing 
glanse  more  firmly  on  his  child;  the  mother 
threw  herself  on  her,  and  kissing  the  cold  con- 
Tulsed  lips,  with paaaionate  fervor  exclaimed:— 

''My  child!  my  child!  they  shall  not  take  me 

from  you !" 

And  so  the  last  fearful  moment  approached, 
ushered  in,  as  the  doctor  had  predicted,  by  dread- 
ful agonies.  I  spare  my  readers  the  description 
of  the  parents'  woe,  aggravated  as  it  was  by  the 
bitter,  bitter  consciousness,  that  the  catastrophe 
was  mainly  owing  to  their  own  culpable  and  cruel 
indulgence,  in  gloswng  over  the  first  manifesta- 
tion of  evil  in  their  loved  and  lovely  child. 

Mrs.  Elnidge  did  not  lon^  survive  the  shock, 
but  died,  trusting  to  the  atoning  mercy  of  Him 
who  forgave  the  sin  of  Absalom's  father.  Mr. 
Elnidge  lived  for  many  years,  a  sad  and  blighted 
man,  but  greatly  changed  in  character.  All  his 
sternness,  as  directed  against  accidental  and  slight 
transgressions  of  his  orders  had  vanished ;  while 
any  approach  to  theft  or  falsehood  in  these  under 
hie  rule,  was  always  visited  with  his  severest 
diepleasore. 

THE  MOTHER'S  LAMENT. 
wniTTiN  Arm  rkading  "the  home," 

BT   MISS  FBBnXBICA  BREMER. 
1. 

**  My  noble  boy,  my  summer  chUd, 

I  thought  to  see  upon  thy  fair  young  brow 

The  laurel,  with  its  shining  emerald  leaves ; 
But  the  sad  cypress  must  bedeck  thee  now. 

2. 


J  thought  to  press  thy  child  unto  my  heart, 
And  hear  it  call  thee  "Father,"  climb  thy  knee 

iGreeting  thee  ever  with  those  wiles  of  love 
Thou  usedst  to  practice  in  thy  infancy." 

8. 

Qod1>lewtbee  father,  Heinrick  whispered  low, 
Where  could  I  meet  with  love  to  equal  thine. 

Who  ne'er  didst  utter  one  reproachful  word, 
From  childhood's  hoar  till  now,  my  sommer 
prime. 

Sut  He  win  ^mnfort  thee  when  I  depart, 
And  other  dear  ones  claim  thy  watdiful  lore, 

Thou  yet  wUt  bleaa  thy  happy  home  on  earthy 
And  thy  far  bappleri  brighter  home  ftbore. 


5. 

And  now,  my  mother,  sing  to  me  ; 

Thy  voice  doth  ever  banish  pain, 
Metbinks,  e'en  dying,  those  sweet  tones 

Would  woo  me  onto  life  again. 

6. 

Yes,  dearest  mother,  sing  to  me  once  more, 
Mine  eyes  are  closing  for  their  last  long  sleep. 

Dear  father^  thou  art  come  to  bid  Farewell, 
Comfort  that  lov'd  one,  do  not  let  her  weep. 

7. 
The  mother  prese'd  her  lips  upon  his  brow. 

And  tried  to  still  her  beating  heart ; 
And  then,  with  all  a  mother's  love. 

Forced  her  pale,  quivering  lips  to  part 

8. 

At  length  she  sung,  until  his  brow  became 
Peaceful  and  brighter  as  in  days  of  yore, 

And  never  did  her  voice,  though  always  sweet, 
Rise  in  such  strains  of  melody  before. 

9. 

When  roused  at  last  unto  the  fearful  truth. 
Again  she  pressed  her  lips  upon  his  brow, 

And  weeping,  said,  I've  sung  him  unto  death; 
0  Lord,  'tis  hard  beneath  thy  rod  to  bow. 

10. 

Why  didst  thou  die,  m;  summer  child, 

My  pride,  my  hope,  my  stay  ? 
The  tali  trees  waving  round  thy  tomb, 

Call  me  from  earth  away. 

Yet  stiU  she  lingered,  as  a  spirit  pale. 
She  mov'd  amid  her  children,  blesaing  them 
With  loving  smiles  and  household  words  of 
Love  and  gentleness.    The  first  to  soothe 
Their  griefs,  first  sharer  in  their  joys. 
Past  grief  had  lent  its  shadow  to  her  brow  ; 
The  rose  ue^er  visited  that  pale  cheek  now, 
I  For  aye  she  missed  his  laugh,  so  dear  and  gay, 
Chasing  all  sorrow  from  her  heart  away, 
And  still  she  prayed  her  weary  head  to  rest 
Beside  her  Heinrick,  'neath  earth's  qdet  bresst. 


^«  ♦  •» 


<«  Let  not  sleep,"  says  Pythagoras,  **  M  vpoa 
thine  eyes  till  thou  hast  thrice  reviewed  thetrtf- 
sactions  of  the  past  day.  Where  hsTo  I  tmned 
aside  from  rectitude  f  What  hsTo  I  been  doiof? 
What  have  I  left  undone  that  I  ought  to  bave 
done  f  Begin  thus  from  the  first  act,  and  proceed ; 
and  in  conclusion,  at  the  iU  which  thou  faast  dam 
be  troubled,  and  rejoice  fbr  the  good.** 

When  you  ^endeavour  to  make  others  )M§k 
take  care  that  it  is  with  yon,  not  at  ymju 
A  polite  man,  like  a  poet^  is  bom,  not  meSc- 
Money  lost  is  deplwed  with  genuine 
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TEE  LONGEST  NIGHT  IN  A  LIFE. 


It  was  one  of  those  old  fashioned  winters  in  the 
dajs  of  the  Georges,  when  the  snow  lay  on  the 
ground  for  weeks,  when  railways  were  unknown, 
and  the  electric  telegraph  had  not  been  dreamed 
of  Bare  by  the  speculative  Countess  of  Loudon. 
The  mails  had  been  irregular  ior  a  month  past, 
and  the  letter-bags  wiiich  did  reach  the  post-office 
had  been  brought  thither  with  difficulty.  The 
newrgpapers  were  devoid  of  all  foreign  inteillgence, 
the  metropolis  knew  nothing  of  the  doings  of  the 
provinces,  and  the  provinces  knew  little  more  of 
the  affairs  of  the  metropolis ;  but  the  columns  of 
both  were  crowded  with  accidents  from  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather,  with  heart-rending  ac- 
cooots  of  starvation  and  destitution,  with  wonder- 
fill  escapes  of  adventurous  travellers,  and  of  still 
more  adventurous  mailcoachmen  and  guards.  Bu- 
siness was  almost  at  a  stand  still,  or  was  only 
carried  on  by  fits  and  starts ;  families  were  made 
noeasy  by  the  frequent  long  silence  of  their  absent 
members,  and  the  poor  were  suffering  great  mi- 
sery from  cold  and  famine. 

The  south  road  had  been  blocked  up  for  nearly 
a  month,  when  a  partial  thaw  almost  caused  a 
public  rejoicing;  coaches  began  to  run,  letters 
to  be  dispatched  and  delivered,  and  weather* 
bound  travellers  to  have  some  hope  of  reaching 
their  destination. 

Among  the  first  ladies  who  nndertook  the 
joomey  &)m  the  west  of  Scotland  to  London  at 
this  time,  was  a  certain  Miss  Stirling,  who  had, 
for  weeks  past,  desired  to  reach  the  metropolis. 
Her  friends  assured  her  that  it  was  a  foolhardy 
attempt,  and  told  her  of  travellers  who  had  been 
twice,  nay,  three  times  snowed  up  on  their  way 
to  town  ;  but  their  advice  and  warnings  were  of 
no  avail ;  Miss  Stirling's  business  was  urgent,  it 
concerned  others  more  than  herself,  and  she  was 
not  one  to  be  deterred  by  personal  discomfort  or 
by  physical  difficulties  from  doing  what  she 
thought  was  right 

So  she  kept  to  her  purpose,  and  early  in  Feb- 
ruary took  her  seat  in  the  mail  for  London,  being 
the  only  passenger  who  was  booked  for  the  whole 
journey. 

The  thaw  had  continued  for  some  days ;  the 
roads,  though  heavy,  were  open ;  and  with  the 
aid  of  extra  horses,  here  and  there,  the  first  hall 
of  the  journey  was  performed  pretty  easily,  though 
tediously. 

The  second  day  was  more  trying  than  the  first ; 
the  wind  blew  keenly,  and  penetrated  every  cre- 
vice of  the  coach;  the  partial  thaw  had  but 
subtly  afifected  the  wild  moorland  they  had  to 
ecosB :  thick  heavy  clouds  were  gathering  round 
the  red  rayless  sun;  and  when,  on  reaching  a 
litHe  roadside  hin,  the  snow  beean  to  fall  fast,  both 
the  guard  and  coachman  urged  their  solitary  pas- 
senger to  remain  Uiere  for  the  night,  instead  of 
tempting  the  discomforts  and  perhaps  the  perils 
of  the  next  stage.  Miss  Starling  hesiUted  for  a 
moment,  but  the  Utile  inn  looked  by  no  means  a 
pleasant  place  to  be  snowed  i^p  hi,  so  she  resisted 
their  entreaties,  and,  gathering  her  furs  more 
closely  around  her,  she  nestled  herself  into  a' cor- 
ner Oi  the  coach.  Thus  for  a  time  she  lost  all 
ooDadonsness  of  outward  things  in  sleep. 
A  soddea  lurch  awoke  her;  sad  she  foon 


learned  that  they  had  stuck  fast  in  a  snow  drift, 
and  that  no  efforts  of  the  tired  horses  could  ex- 
tricate the  coach  from  its  unpleasant  predicament. 
The  guard,  mounting  one  of  the  leaders,  set  off 
in  search  of  assistance,  while  the  coachman  com- 
forted Miss  Stirling  by  telling  her  that  as  nearly 
as  they  could  calculate  they  were  only  a  mile  or 
two  from  **  the  squire's,^'  and  that  if  the  guard 
could  find  his  way  to  the  squire^s,  the  squire  was 
certain  to  come  to  their  rescue  with  his  sledge. 
It  was  not  the  first  time  that  the  squire  had  got 
the  mail  bags  out  of  a  snow  wreath  by  that  means. 
The  coachman^s  expectations  were  fulfilled. 
Within  an  hour,  the  distant  tinkling  of  the  sledge 
bells  was  heard,  and  ligiits  were  seen  gleaming 
a£ar ;  they  rapidly  advanced  nearer  and  nearer ; 
and  soon  a  hearty  voice  was  heard  hailing  them« 
A  party  of  men  with  lanterns  and  shovels  came 
to  their  assistance ;  a  strong  arm  lifted  Miss  Stir- 
ling from  the  coach,  and  supported  her  trembling 
steps  to  a  sledge  close  at  band ;  and  almost  be- 
fore she  knew  where  she  was,  she  found  herselt 
in  a  large  hall  brilliantly  lighted  by  a  blazing 
wood  fire.  Numbers  of  rosy  glowing  childish 
faces  were  gathered  round  her,  numbers  of  bright 
eager  eyes  were  gazing  curiously  upon  her,  kindly 
hands  were  busied  in  removing  her  wraps,  and 
pleasant  voices  welcomed  her  and  eongratulated 
her  on  her  escape. 

*'  Ay,  ay,  Mary,**  said  her  host,  addressing  his 
wife.  "  I  told  you  that  the  sleigh  would  have 
plenty  of  work  this  winter,  and  you  see  I  was 
right." 

**  As  you  always  are,  uncle,*'  a  merry  voice 
exclaimed.  *'  We  all  say  at  Hawtree  that  Uncle 
Atherton  never  can  be  wrong." 

**  Atherton  I  Hawtree !"  repeated^iss  Stirling 
in  some  amazement,  **  and  uttered  in  that  fami- 
liar voice !  Ellen,  Ellen  Middleton,  is  it  possible 
that  you  are  here  ?" 

A  joyful  exclamation  and  a  rush  into  her  arms 
were  the  young  girrs  ready  reply  to  this  question 
as  she  cried,  *'  Uncle  Atherton,  Aunt  Mary,  don^t 
you  know  your  old  friend,  Miss  Stirling  V 

Mrs.  Atherton  fixed  her  soft  blue  eyes  on  the 
stranger,  in  whom  she  could  at  first  scarcely  re- 
cognize the  bright-haired  girl  whom  she  had  not 
seen  for  eighteen  or  twenty  years ;  but  by  and 
by,  she  satisfied  herself  that,  though  changed, 
she  was  Ellen  Stirling  still,  with  the  same  sunny 
smile  and  the  same  laughing  eyes  that  had  made 
every  one  love  her  in  their  school  days.  Heart- 
felt indeed  were  the  greetings  which  followed, 
and  cordial  the  welcome  Mrs.  Atherton  gave  her 
old  friend  as  she  congratulated  herself  on  having 
dear  Ellen  under  her  own  roof;  more  especially 
as  she  owed  this  good  fortune  to  Mr.  Athertons^s 
exertions  in  rescuing  her. 

**  It  is  the  merest  chance,  too,  that  he  is  at 
home  at  present,"  she  said ;  **  he  ousht  to  have 
been  in  Scotland,  but  the  state  of  the  roads  in 
this  bleak  country  has  kept  hun  prisoner  here  for 
weeks." 

''  And  others  as  weH,"  Ellen  Middleton  added ; 
*'  but  both  children  and  grown  people  are  only 
too  thankful  to  have  so  good  an  excuse  for  stay- 
ing longer  at  Bellfield.''  And  then,  htushing,  she 
asked  Aunt  Mary  hoir  she  meant  to  dispose  of 
M<S8  Staling  for  the  night,  for  the  house  was  as 
full  already  as  it  could  hold. 
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MY  DREAM. 


,  heavily  on ;  ever  and  anon  a  nietle  of  the  bed- 
olothee,  or  a  slight  clank  of  the  manacled  hands, 
sent  a  renewed  chill  to  her  heart 

The  clock  struck  five. 

Still  all  without  was.  silent.  Suddenly  a  man's 
whistle  was  beard  in  the  court,  and  the  driver  of 
the  mail-coach,  lantern  in  hand,  crossed  the  yard 
'  towards  the  pavilion.  Would  to  God  she  could 
call  to  him,  or  In  any  way  attract  his  attention ! 
but  she  dared  not  make  the  slightest  sound.  He 
looked  up  at  the  window,  against  which  he  almost 
brushed  in  passing ;  and  the  light  he  held,  flashed 
on  Miss  Stirling's  crouching  figure.  He  paused, 
looked  again,  and  seemed  about  to  speak,  when 
she  hastily  made  signs  that  he  should  be  silent, 
but  seek  assistance  at  the  house,  fle  gave  her 
a  glance  of  intelligence,  and  hastened  away. 

llow  long  his  absence  seemed  1  Gould  he  have 
understood  her  ?    The  occupant  of  the  bed  was 

growing  every  instant  more  and  more  restless ; 
e  was  rising  from  the  bed — he  was  groping  roun<l 
the  roouL    They  would  oome  too  late,  too  late  1 

But  no  1  steps  in  the  courtyard— the  key  turn- 
inc  in  the  lock — the  door  opens — then  with  a 
yell  that  rang  in  £Uen  Stirling's  ear  until  her 
dying  day,  the  creature  rushed  to  her  hiding- 
place,  dashed  the  slight  window-frame  to  pieces, 
and  finding  himself  baulked  of  his  purposed 
aecape  by  Uie  strength  of  the  iron  bars  outside, 
tamed,  like  a  wild  beast,  on  his  pursuers.  She 
was  the  first  on  «»hom  his  glance  fell.  He  clasped 
her  throat ;  his  lace  was  close  to  hers ;  his  fflit- 
tering  eyea  were  glaring  at  her  in  frenzy ;  when 
a  blow  from  behind  felled  him. 

She  awoke  from  a  long  swoon  to  find  herself 
safe  in  Mrs.  Atherton's  dressing  room,  and  to 
hear  that  no  one  was  hurt  but  the  poor  maniac, 
and  that  he  was  again  in  the  charge  of  his  keep- 
ers, from  whom  he  had  escaped  a  few  hours  be- 
fore. 

"A  few  hours  1  A  lifetime,  Mary!  But 
Heaven  be  thanked,  it  is  past  like  a  wild  dream  i" 

It  was  not  all  past.  One  enduring  eifect  re- 
mained ever  after  to  Imprint  on  Ellen  Stirling's 
memory,  and  on  the  memories  of  all  who  knew 
her,  the  event  of  that  long  night.  Such  had 
been  her  suffering,  anxiety,  and  terror,  that  in 
those  few  hours  her  hair  had  turned  as  white  as 
snow. 


MY    BREAM. 


I  HAVE  a  story  to  tell  which  my  readers  may  be- 
lieve if  thej  like,  or  bring  a  battery  of  scientific 
explanation  to  bear  upon,  if  they  like.  I  can  of- 
fer no  impartial  opinion  on  the  subjecl,  being  the 
party  interested. 

I  only  undertake  to  tell  the  story  as  it  happen- 
ed to  me. 

I  was  bom  in  one  of  the  midhind  counties  in 
England,  miles  away  from  the  sea,  in  a  large,  old- 
fashioned  house  ot  black  and  white,  the  upper 
story  of  which  overhung  the  lower,  and  the  door 
of  which  stood  back  in  a  deep  porch.  The  joists 
and  floors  were  of  ^ne  oak  and  all  the  tables, 
benches,  presses — indeed  all  the  furniture  was 
of  oak :  some  of  it  rude  and  clumsy,  but  the 
greater  part  beautifully  carved. 

My  first  notions  of  Bible  History  were  taken 


from  my  mother's  bedstead,  which  was  entirel;  of 
oak,  and  carved  all  over  with  figures  of  aogeU, 
Adam  and  Eve,  the  serpent,  and  the  Yirgin  and 
Child. 

The  house  was  called  the  Old  Hall,  althongh  it 
had  become  little  better  than  a  farm-house.     It 
stood  at  some  distance  from  the  road ;  a  gate  on 
the  road  side  led  up  a  pavet!  way  with  a  row  of 
sheds  filled  with  carta,  ploughs,  and  farming  im- 
plements, on  the  one  hand,  and  a  large  cattle 
pond  on  the  other,  into  a  spaoious  fanu-jard 
built  round  with  stables,  bams,  and  outbuildiogi, 
all  wearing  an  old  Saxon  stamp  that  I  have  never 
seen  elsewhere.  A  wicket  gate  on  the  aide  of  the 
yard  opened  into  a  large  garden  which  fronted 
the  house.  This  garden  hmd.  several  broad  gravel 
walks,  and  two  allies  covered  with  turf,  aud  hedg- 
ed with  yew  trees  cut  in  all  manner  of  quaint  de- 
vices.     Beyond  the  garden  waa  an  orchard  con- 
taining amongst  other  trees,  some  old  Dinlberry 
trees,  which  my  sister  and  rayaelf  were  taught  to 
regard  with  great  reverence. 

Beyond  this  orchard  lay  ploughed  fields  and 
meadows  all  belonging  to  my  father.  No  other 
dwelling  was  in  eight,  except  a  few  cottages  be- 
longing to  the  farm  servants. 

My  father  and  mother  were  cousins,  and  both 
were  descended  from  the  same  old  Saxon  family, 
who  had  poseesfed  their  land  long  before  the 
Conquest.  In  the  course  of  years  the  property 
liad  dwindled  down  to  the  farm  on  which  1  wis 
bonu  We  bad  no  relations.  There  certain- 
ly was  an  uncle,  a  merchant  in  Liverpool,  of 
whom  I  sometimes  heard ;  but  he  waa  an  off^oot 
of  a  distant  branch,  and,  being  in  trade,  was  con- 
sidered to  have  forifeited  all  claim  to  be  consider- 
ed one  of  the  fiimily. 

I  was  the  only  aon.  I  had  one  aister  two  yean 
younger  than  myself — a  gentle,  pretty  child,  with 
long  golden  locks.  She  was  called  Edith.  All 
the  education  I  received,  was  two  years  at  the 
grammar  school — a  curious  old  endowment,  held 
by  a  **  clerk  in  orders,"  to  teach  Latin  and  scho- 
larship to  all  the  boys  in  the  parish  ot  Ledgeky 
L^ver.  There  were  about  a  dosen  besides  my- 
self ;  and  unlesa  the  master  had  been  endowed  with 
the  common  sense  to  teach  us  wriiing  and  arith- 
metic, and  a  few  common  branches  of  edocatioo, 
I  don't  think  we  should  have  had  no  more  learn- 
ing than  Toln  Thumb  carried  in  money  from  King 
Arthur's  treasury  which, as  everybody  knows,  was 
a  silver  threepence.  My  companions  were  sods 
of  small  farmers,  and  came  at  intervals  when  they 
were  not  wanted  at  home. 

My  sister  Edith  never  went  to  school  at  all ; 
she  stayed  at  home  with  my  mother  aud  was 
taught  to  be  notable.  As  we  continually  heard 
that  we  were  all  that  remained  ot  the  oldest  Urn- 
\j  in  the  country,  we  learned  to  attach  a  myste- 
noua  importance  to  ourselves. 

So  we  grew  up,  and  did  not  find  our  lives 
dull,  although  my  sister  never  left  the  house,  ex- 
cept sometimes  to  go  to  church.  When  I  my 
sell  was  sixteen,  I  had  never  been  as  far  as  Dray- 
ton Ledgeley,  though  it  waa  only  twelve  miles 
from  Ledgeley  Laver,  which  was  our  market 
town.  In  those  days  people  did  not  go  timveliing 
and  rambling  about  as  they  do  now. 

I  might  be  about  fifteen,  when  one  day  jaj 
father  brought  home  from  market  a  book  of  voy- 
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ages  and  travels,  as  a  present  for  rae.  I  had  done 
some  farm  work  in  a  way  that  pleased  him.  It 
was  the  first  new  book  out  of  a  shop  I  had  erer 
possessed;  and  I  read  it  aloud  at  night,  whilst 
mj  father  smoked  in  the  chimney  corner  and  my 
mother  and  sister  were  busy  knitting  and  spinning. 

That  book  made  a  great  impression  upon  me, 
^  and  set  my  mind  thinking  of  foreign  parts,  and 
might  have  sometin^  to  do  with  what  I  am  about 
to  relate ;  mind,  I  do  not  assert  that  it  had !  1 
am  cdutiouB  how  I  assert  anything  but  what  I 
know  to  be  a  fact. 

The  night  on  which  I  finished  reading  that 
book,  was  the  thirty-first'of  January ;  the  date  is 
remembered  by  others  as  well  as  myself. 

That  night  I  went  to  bed  as  usual,  and  dreamed 
a  long  constructive  dreaip,  such  as  I  never  dream- 
ed before  or  since.  I  dreamed  that  my  uncle  at 
Liverpool  sent  for  me  to  go  on  a  long  voyage,  on 
some  business  of  his ;  and  then  I  round  myself 
landing  on  a  quay,  where  there  seemed  hun- 
ureds  of  ships,  and  all  their  thin  upright  masts 
standing  like  a  forest  of  poplar  trees  in  winter. 
I  knew  they  were  ships/ though  I  had  never  seen 
one.  I  heard  someboiy  say  " this  is  Liverpool.** 
I  do  not  recollect  anything  about  my  uncle,  nor 
the  business  I  was  going  about.  I  had  to  go 
across  several  vessels,  into  one  that  lay  outside  the 
dock  ;  sailors  were  going  about  in  all  directions, 
and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  contusion.  A  large 
gilded  figure-head  of  a  woman  was  at  one  end  of 
the  vessel,  and  "  Phoebe  Sutliffe"  was  written 
under  it ;  I  thought  it  was  the  likeness  of  Phcebe 
Satliffe.  I  had  never  seen  the  sea  nor  a  ship  be* 
fore,  but  I  did  not  feel  at  all  surprised  at  any- 
thing. I  looked  out  on  the  green  waves  that 
were  rippling  against  the  side  of  the  vessel ;  and 
as  far  out  as  I  could  see,  there  was  nottiing  but 
water.  I  thought  it  all  looked  quite  right  and 
natural,  and  the  sun  was  shining  quite  bright 
upon  some  little  boats  with  white  sails, 
iis  the  ship  began  to  move,  a  voice  called,  loud 
and  clear,  for  us  to  stop,  and  a  young  man  with 
a  portmanteau  of  a  curious  shape  came  scrambling 
up  the  side  of  our  vessel  out  of  a  little  boat;  he 
came  up  close  to  where  I  was  standing.  He  was 
a  very  handsome  young  man  with  a  moustachei 
and  he  wore  a  foreign  cap. 

We  began  to  talk,  but  I  could  never  in  the 
least  recollect  what  we  said.  Si/ddcnly,  a  great 
storm  arose,  and  everything  was  dark  as  pitch. 
I  heard  the  wind  howl  fearfully  ;  but  did  not  feel 
any  tossing  of  the  waves,  as  might  have  been  ex« 
pected.  At  last,  there  came  a  dreadful  crash; 
another  vessel  had  struck  against  us,  and  we  were 
borne  under  the  keel  of  it.  I  found  myself  in  the 
water.  The  young  man  was  close  beside  me ;  he 
pushed  a  hen-coop  to  me ;  and  we  floated,  quite 
pleasantly  and  easily,  towards  some  rocks,  which 
lay  around  a  beautiful  green  island,  where  the  sun 
was  shining.  The  rocks,  when  we  came  among 
them,  were  like  the  ruins  of  a  hundred  old 
castles. 

^'  These  are  the  Rocks  of  Starlet,  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,"  said  my  companion ;  "  I  live  here,  and 
yonder  is  my  father's  house." 

When  wo  had  clambered  up  the  rocks,  and  had 
reached  the  greensward,  I  thought  I  was  unable 
to  move  a  step  farther.  A  white  house,  with 
green  outside  shutters  and  surrounded  by  a  low 


wall,  stood  close  at  hand :  but  I  could  not  stir, 
and  lay  down  on  the  ground  fainting,  though  I 
knew  all  that  was  going  on.  My  companion 
shouted,  and  some  men  came  up ;  he  sent  them 
to  the  white  house.  In  another  minute,  I  saw  a 
beautihil  young  woman  clothed  in  white,  with 
long  black  curls,  standing  beside  us.  With  her 
was  an  old  man. 

"  How  did  you  come  here  ?'*  said  the  old  man. 
**  We  were  struck  by  another  vessel,  and  swam 
to  shore :  but  this  youth  is  dying.  Give  him  a 
cordial."  The  young  lady  stooped  over  me, 
raided  my  head,  and  was  extending  her  hand  for 
a  drinking  horn,  when  the  cliff  we  were  upon, 
began  to  quake,  and  fell  with  a  dreadful  crash 
into  the  sea  beneath. 

The  crash  awoke  me.  I  S'^rang  up  in  bed, 
without  in  the  least  knowing  where  I  was.  The 
noi^e  I  had  heard  in  my  dream  stih  continued. 
My  father  burst  into  my  room,  saying,  "Come 
away,  boy  I  Save  yourself  I  The  house  is  fall- 
ing I"  I  was  completely  bewildered.  I  did  not 
know  where  I  was,  nor  whether  it  was  a  conti- 
nuation of  my  dream ;  but  my  father  dragged  me 
out  of  bed,  and  we  all  took  refuge  in  the  kitchen. 

A  terrible  storm  was  raging;  every  blast 
seemed  as  if  it  would  blow  the  house  down.  A 
stack  of  chimneys  fell  with  a  terrific  crash,  and 
the  kitchen  window  was  at  the  same  moment 
blown  in.  My  mother  and  the  maid  servants 
knelt  down  to  prayers  in  a  corner,  while  my  fa- 
ther and  myself  strove  to  fasten  up  a  stroug  oak 
shutter.  At  length,  towards  morning,  the  violence 
of  the  gale  abated,  and  we  were  able  to  go  out, 
to  see  what  damage  had  been  done.  "  God  h^lp 
all  the  poor  souls  who  have  beeof  at  sea  this 
night  !**  said  my  mother,  pitifully. 

I  started.  I  was  one  of  those  for  whom  my 
mother  was  praying.  Had  /  not  been  to  sea  ? 
And  had  /not  been  wrecked?  And  was  it  not 
all  as  real  as  the  scene  now  before  me  ?  I  was 
frightened,  for  I  did  not  know  but  that  I  might 
be  under  witchcraft,  of  which  I  had  been  told 
much,  and  which  in  that  part  of  the  country  we 
all  believed  in.  However,  I  said  nothing,  but 
followed  my  father  out  of  doors. 
'  A  scene  of  great  damage  and  desolation  there 
presented  itself;  the  roof  had  been  blown  from 
the  barn ;  the  ground  was  covered  with  bricks, 
and  tiles,  and  branches  of  trees;  all  the  lead- 
work  from  the  roof  had  been  torn  ofi',  and  hung 
down,  twisted  like  icicles.  The  garden  was  laid 
waste ;  and,  in  the  orchard,  two  of  our  beloved 
mulberry  trees  were  uprooted,  as  well  as  a  finu 
old  elm  and  several  fruit  trees. 

The  wind  was  still  too  high  to  make  it  safe  for 
us  to  be  abroad ;  tiles  and  stones,  and  branches 
of  trees,  were  still,  from  time  to  time,  falling 
about.  The  damage  done  by  that  storm  was 
fearful,  and  was  recollected  through  the  county 
for  many  a  year  afterwards. 

For  weeks  we  were  all  too  busy  repairing  tlio 
effects  of  the  storm  for  any  one  to  bestow  much 
attention  upon  me ;  but  at  last  mv  father  began 
to  complain  that  I  was  good  for|no  hing,  and  thut 
I  went  about  my  work  as  if  I  were  dazed.  My 
mother  agreed  that  I  had  never  been  the  sam** 
lad  since  that  awful  night,  and  questioned  mi- 
whether  anything  had  hurt  my  head. 

The  fact,  was,  that  the  whole  tonor  of  my  lilv 
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wu  broken,  and  I  oould  not  take  it  up  again ;  £ 
coold  not  foi^et  my  strange  dream.  I  was  separ 
rated  from  that  loyely  young  lady  and  her  mother, 
who  were  more  real  to  me  than  the  people  I  saw 
and  spoke  to  erery  day,  and  I  felt  k>nely  and  mi- 
serable. The  White  House  on  the  oliff,  and  the 
Scarlet  Bocks,  what  had  become  of  them  ?  Had 
the  house  really  been  swallowed  in  the  sea  ?  I 
was  consumed  by  a  constant  sense  of  disgust  and 
misery.  The  only  hope  I  had  was,  that  some 
night  I  might  dream  again  and  hear  what  had  be- 
come of  them  all.  But  I  nerer  dreamed  again, 
and  at  last  I  began  to  lose  my  rest 

Every  day  the  dream  haunted  me  more  vividly, 
and  when  I  thought  I  should  never  see  those  two 
beings  more,  I  felt  mad  anl  suffocated  with  baffled 
desire. 

At  length  the  change  in  me  grew  so  alarming, 
that  a  doctor  was  called  in.  He  shook  his  head 
when  he  saw  me,  and  said  that  I  must  be  sent 
away  from  home,  have  pleu&y  of  change,  and  be 
kept  amused,  or  I  should  go  mad. 

Whilst  my  father  and  mother  were  shocked  and 
perplexed  by  what  the  doctor  had  said,  and  won- 
dering whether  going  to  market  with  my  father, 
and  a  visit  for  a  day  to  the  town  of  Ledgeley- 
Drayton,  would  not  be  the  sort  of  thing  to  be  re- 
commended, a  letter  came.  Now  a  letter  was  a 
very  great  event  in  our  house ;  I  do  not  think  my 
father  had  ever  received  more  than  three  in  his 
life.  He  would  not  have  received  this  letter  in 
question,  for  the  next  fortnight,  if  one  of  the  &nn 
servants  had  not  been  sent  to  the  town  for  some 
horse  medicine,  and  the  post  office  chanced  to  be 
next  door. 

The  letter,  written  in  a  dear  stiff  hand,  proved 
to  be  from  my  uncle  at  Liverpool ;  it  stated  that 
he  was  getting  old,  and  having  no  children, 
wished  to  see  me ;  that  he  and  my  father  had 
seen  less  of  each  other  than  relations  ought.  He 
wanted  some  one  to  go  and  look  after  his  es* 
tate  in  Antigua,  and  if  mv  father  would  spare  me 
to  him  for  a  short  time,  ne  would  make  it  worth 
my  while.  A  bank  note  for  a  hundred  pounds, 
was  enclosed,  to  pay  the  expenses  of  my  Journey 
and  to  buy  some  present  for  my  mother  and 
sister. 

There  were  difficulties  nused,  and  objections 
made  ;  but  I  heard  the  magic  word  **  Liverpool," 
which  was  the  first  stage  in  my  dream,  and  I  in- 
sisted, resolutely  and  passionately,  on  going.  Of 
course  I  prevailed.  I  had  never  been  from  home 
before,  but  I  felt  sure  I  should  find  my  way.  I 
was  impatient  till  I  set  off;  my  father  saw  me  to 
the  mail,  and  I  reached  Liverpool  without  acci- 
dent, and  with  the  vague  idea  that  I  had  seen  all 
I  now  saw  of  it  before  me. 

My  uncle  was  a  little,  dry,  square  old  man, 
dressed  in  a  snuff-coloured  suit,  with  grey  silk 
stockings  and  silver  buckles.  He  received  me 
very  kindly,  and  took  me  about  to  see  the  lions 
as  he  called  them.  But  the  Docks  were  the  only 
sights  I  cared  for. 

My  uncle  had  a  notion — rather  a  curious  one — 
that  having  been  brought  up  on  my  father's  land 
all  my  life,  I  must  of  necessity  understand  how 
an  estate  ought  to  be  managed,  and  this  is  the 
way  he  informed  me  one  day,  that  he  intended 
to  send  me  on  the  voyage  to  Antigua. 

I  obtained  my  father's  consent,  and  my  uncle 


five  me  instructions  as  to  what  I  was  to  do  when 
got  there*  I  had  been  accustomed  to  look  after 
our  men  at  home,  and  I  knew  how  my  father 
managed  them,  so  that  what  my  uncle  wanted 
did  not  come  strange  to  me. 

One  morning  after  breakfast,  my  unde  read  a 
letter  which  seemed  to  please  him ;  he  rubbed 
his  hands  and  said, 

*'  Well  lad,  afier  breakfast  we  moat  go  down 
and  take  your  berth.  I  did  think  of  senSng  yoo 
in  the  Lively  Anne,  but  it  seems  the  F^cobe 
Sutliffe  will  sail  first." 

I  put  my  hand  to  my  forehead ;  I  did  not  know 
which  was  the  dream,  <ft  which  was  the  reality. 

That  day  week  saw  me  on  board  the  Phoebe 
Sutliffe,  and  dearmg  out  of  the  harbour.  On 
just  such  a  day,  and  amid  just  such  a  scene,  as  I 
had  beheld  in  my  drea^ 

But  one  thing  bef el  me  which  I  had  not  takep 
into  account,  and  which  I  had  not  dreamed — ^I 
became  dreadfully  sea-sick ;  a  startling  novd^ 
which  for  the  time  effectually  banished  eTeiythiig 
but  a  sense  of  present  misery. 

When  I  recovered  a  litUe,  I  went  on  deck. 
My  attention  was,  that  instant,  drawn  to  a  port- 
manteau which  I  well  remembered.  A  handsome 
younp  man  in  a  foraging  cap  was  leaning  agunst 
the  side  of  the  vessel,  watchmg  a  flock  of  sea-guDs; 
I  knew  him  again  direcdy.  We  were  standing 
near  each  other,  and  he  addressed  me,  as  I  ex- 
pected he  would.  I  was  curious  to  know  what 
our  conversation  would  be,  as  I  did  not,  and 
never  could,  recollect  what  we  had  said  when  we 
met  in  our  former  state  of  exiatenoe—  I  mean  m 
my  dream.  It  was  ordinary  young  men's  con- 
versation ;  we  began  with  shooting  sea-gulls,  and 
went  off  upon  shooting  and  fieli  sports  in  generaL 
He  told  me  he  was  in  the  Army,  and  had  been  a 
great  deal  abroad — ^in  Ceylon,  Canada,  Gibraltar 
— and  was  on  his  way  to  join  his  regiment  in  An- 
tigua. I  was  delighted  to  hear  it,  and  waited 
with  pladd  curiosity  to  see  how  much  more  ol 
my  dream  would  come  true. 

Towards  afternoon,  a  thick  fog  cam^  on :  in- 
creasing in  density  until  we  could  not  see  across 
the  ship.  He  proposed  that  we  should  go  bdow. 
"No,*'  swdl,  "don't  go  below  I  You  forget 
how  soon  the  vessel  will  come  upon  us  that  is  to 
bear  us  down."  A  pans  of  mortal  fear  came  into 
my  heart  as  I  realized  the  terrible  moment  that 
lay  before  us. 

"  What  are  you  ialking  of?"  said  he,  in  a  tone 
of  great  surprise.  "  Perhaps  the  vessel  may  not 
come,  said  I,  but  we  had  better  remain  on  dei^.** 

The  words  were  scarcely  spoken,  when  our 
vessel  struck.  I  recollect  hearing  a  horrible  gra- 
ting, grinding  sound,  as  ii  all  the  planks  were  be- 
ing crushed  in,  like  pasteboard ;  it  lasted  ibr  a 
second  only.  I  did  not  regain  my  senses  until  a 
sharp  sense  of  pain  aroused  me.  I  had  besa 
dashed  upon  a  low  sharp-pointed  ledge  of  rocks ; 
beyond  those  rocks  I  saw  meadows  and  houBeSi 
lying  in  a  bright  dear  moonlight.  It  was  a  mo- 
mentary consciousness  only  that  I  had.  I  r^- 
member  no  more  until  I  found  myself  in .  a  bed 
hung  round  with  white  curtains.  I  trie^  to  laise 
my  arm,  and  fainted  with  pun.  I  lay,  I  know 
not  how  long  after  this,  in  a  troubled  stupor, 
vaguely  sensible  of  people  moving  about,  but  no- 
able  to  move  or  even  open  my  eyea. 
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At  last,  I  onoe  more  recorered  my  oonflcioos- 
and  did  not  again  lose  it.  I  was  told  by 
an  old  woman  who  was  sittixig  at  my  bedside, 
that  I  had  been  iong  by  the  sea  apon  the  rocks 
of  Scarlet,  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  That  I  had  been 
taken  up  for  dead,  and  brought  into  her  cottage, 
and  that  the  doctor  had  said  I  was  not  to  be  al- 
lowed to  speak  on  any  account.  She  gave  me  a 
few  spoonfuls  of  something,  whether  of  food  or 
medicine  I  could  not  tell,  and  I  fell  asleep. 

When  I  awoke,  my  eyes  rested  on  my  com- 
panion on  board  ship.  Beside  him  stood  the 
beautiful  lady  of  my  dream  I 

**  Am  I  alive,  or  am  I  dreaming  again,  as  I  did 
once  before  V*  I  asked. 

'*  You  are  altre,  and  will  live  I  hope  for  a  long 
time ;  you  are  not  dreaming ;  this  is  my  sister, 
Agatha,  who  has  had  her  hands  full  with  nur^ng 
both  of  us,  though  I  escaped  better  than  you  did. 
When  yon  are  aole  to  stir,  we  will  remove  you 
to  my  nither's  house,  but  in  the  meanwhOe  you 
must  keep  quieL" 

''But  tell  me,  I  implore  you.  Was  not  the 
white  house  where  your  fiither  lives,  swallowed 
iq)  in  the  sea  when  the  olilf  fell  f* 

"Not  at  all!  It  stands  where  it  alwayi  did; 
and,  now  not  another  word." 

I  was  shortly  afterwards  removed  to  my  friend's 
house,  wfaioh  was  on  a  hill  about  a  quarter  of  a 
nil0  from  the  rooka,  and  was  the  same  hnm  I 
had  seen  in  my  dream. 

Ky  friend's  &ther  was  Colonel  Panton;  he 
was  on  half-pay,  andlived  there  with  his  daughter. 
His  son  and  myself  were  the  only  survivors  from 
the  terrible  eataatrophe  of  the  Phodbe  Sntliife. 

I,  of  course,  lost  no  time  oommunicatinff  with 
my  friends ;  but  I  remained  at  the  White  House 
antU  my  health  was  established. 

I  eonflded  my  dream  to  A^ttha,  with  whom  it 
ia  needless  to  say  I  had  fulfilled  my  destiny  and 
fiillen  in  love.  She  loved  me  in  return,  and  her 
father  gave  his  consent  that  we  should  be  mar- 
ried ''when  we  came  to  years  of  ^socetion.'' 

When  I  went  heme,  her  brother  aooompanied 
me,  and  befell  in  love  with  my  little  sister  Edith: 
to  which,  neither  she  nor  any  one  else  made  the 
aKghtest  objection.  Frederic  and  Edith  have 
heen  Jong  mairied,  and  are  very  happy.  I  went 
to  Antigua  at  last,  and  was  detained  there  much 
longer  than  I  liked ;  but  on  my  return  at  the  end 
of  two  years  I  was  married  to  Agatha,  who  has 
been  the  best  wife  to  me  man  ever  had. 

Hy  uncle  died  last  vear,  and  left  me  the  bulk 
of  his  property ;  I  only  hope  I  may  be  enabled  to 
nee  It  weO  and  wiielv. 

Although  my  life  has  been  of  so  nnlooked-fbr 
prosperity;  I  would  counsel  no  one  to  desire  to 
have  their  future  shadowed  to  them  in  a  dream.^ 
Dreams  without  end  have  no  meaning  in  them, 
and  never  come  toanytiiing;  yet  still  this  dream 
of  mine  fell  out  exactly  as  I  have  told  it 
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BRITAinnA*B  SOXNTaD  OUmKIBOBIKF. 

The  wealth  ofBngUndia  stptly  illustrated  by 
shewing  what  Britain  spends,  and  the  duty  she 
pays  to  her  Exchequer  ror  the  mere  pleasure  of 
perfuming  her  handkerchief  As  flowers,  for  the 
sake  of  their  perfumes,  are  on  the  continent  priji- 


cipally  cultivated  for  trade  purposes,  the  odours 
derived  from  them,  when  imported  into  this 
country  in  the  form  of  essential  oils,  are  taxed 
with  a  small  duty  of  Is.  per  pound,  which  is  found 
to  yield  a  revenue  of  just  £42,000  perazmum. 
The  duty  upon  Eau  de  Cologne  imported  in  the 
year  1862,  was  in  round  numbers  £10,000,  bebg 
Is.  per  bottle  upon  200,000  flacons  importecL 
The  duty  upon  the  spirits  in  the  manufacture  of 
perfumery  at  home  is  at  least  £20,000,  making  a 
total  of  £42,000  per  annum  to  the  revenue,  inde* 
pendent  of  the  tax  upon  snu£E^  which  some  of  the 
ancient  Britons  induce  their  noses  with.  If  £42, 
000  represents  the  small  tax  upon  perfuming  sub- 
stances for  one  year,  ten  times  wat  amount  is 
the  very  lowest  estimate  which  can  be  put  upon 
the  articles  as  thehr  average  retaO  cost  By  these 
calculationa— and  they  are  quite  within  the  mark 
— we  discover  that  Britannia  spends  £420,000  a 
year  in  perfumery. — S,  PUue^  in  tha  Annals  of 
OhmtMry, 

Few  of  the  Swedish  peasants  have  surnames, 
and  in  consequence  their  children  simply  take 
their  Cither's  Christian  name  in  addition  to  their 
own :  for  example,  if  the  Cither's  name  be  Seven 
Lassoron,  his  sons*,  in  consequence,  would  be 
Jan  or  Nils  Sevens-son :  and  his  daughters\Maria 
or  Elisa  Sevena^nghters.  The  confusion  that 
this  system  creates  would  be  endless,  were  it  not 
that  in  all  matters  of  busmess  the  residence  of  the 
party  is  usually  attadted  to  his. — lioyd^t  Scotia 
cUnovitm  Adventurei, 

Turkish  Natioval  Htmn. — Since  Poetry—- 
especially  the  lyrical  fbrm  of  ifr--has  become  a 
power  in  the  State,  it  may  be  interesting  to  our 
readers  to  hear  that  a  Turkish  poet,  Halis  Effen- 
di,  has  written  a  national  hymn.  In  the  style  of 
the  MaraeUlai$6^  which  his  countrymen  are  de- 
scribed as  repeating  with  extraordinary  zest  and 
energy.  Philosophers  may  affect  to  despise 
poetrv,  and  Plato  banished  the  poets  fit>m  his 
moM  republic ;  but  in  moments  of  crises  like 
that  whidi  now  shakes  the  Orient,  it  is  always 
found  that  men  will  brave  and  dare,  and  aspire 
more  greatiy  under  the  sway  of  lyrical  passion 
than  without  the  exultation  of  nerve  and  brain 
produced  by  this  subtie  and  mysterious  power. 
The  Spartans  needed  a  Tyrtaans.  Roger  de  Liale 
nerved  the  anna  which  beat  down  one  after  an- 
other the  kings  of  Europe.  Eomer  roused  all 
Oermany  to  action.  Becker's  lyric  saved  the 
Rhine  provinces,  and  won  for  the  author  two 
royal  penrions.  The  revolution  of  '48  was  ef- 
fected to  the  chorus  of  Mourirpattr  la  Pairie; 
and  the  splendid  Hungarian  campaign  of  '49  waa 
made  to  the  Kouuih  March,  Our  own  Common- 
wealth was  introduced  by  apsalm  tune ;  and  James 
n.  was  f^htened  out  of  the  three  kingdoms  by  a 
ohomSL  Dibdhi  and  Campbell  did  nearly  as  much 
for  the  British  navy  as  Kelson  and  CoUingwood, 
^-dther  song-writer  certainly  did  more  than  S^ 
den,  Pepys,  and  all  other  antiquarian  prosers 
about  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas  put  together. 
It  is  of  no  small  moment,  then,  that  a  native  poet 
should  have  drawn  from  the  rock  those  Bvmg 
waters  of  sons  which  at  once  satisfy  the  common 
craving  and  fortify  the  national  seal.— Xofwfoia 
AthauBWHm 
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[Dcetcr,  Zaird^  and  Major.) 

Laird. — Sftc  je  hse  been  haudin  SL  ^l- 
lick's  day  in  Toronto,  I  notice. 

DocTOM. — Yes,  and  tlie  festiTal  pused  off 
ID  a  ver;  harmonious  manner.  Such  national 
celebrations  are  wholesome  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  I  should  he  sorry  to  see  them  fall 
into  dissue tilde.  They  tend  to  keepalire  that 
amor  patriae,  lacking  which,  a  man  becomes 
a  most  repulsive  and  unwinning  biped  I 

Laird. — Never  did  ye  say  a  truer  word, 
than  that,  San^rado.  Here's  wussing  yoa  a 
vera  gind  heallh  for  the  eame. 

Major. — Does  it  not  strike  you,  meaa-mates, 
that  as  Canadians,  we  are  nach  to  blama  for 
according  no  periodical  honour  to  the  tutelar 
saint  of  this  noble  Province  ? 

Laird. — I  didna'  ken,  before,  that  we  had 
a  Saunt ! 

Uajok, — Why  mao,  is  not  our  leading  river 
named  after  bim! 

Laird. — 'Eked  that's  a  fact,  but  I  never 
tbocht  that  there  had  been  sic  a  worthy. 

Major. — I  can  assure  you,  that  SL  Law- 
jcnce  occupies  fullv  as  conspicuous  a  position 
in  the  calendar,  as  his  confreres  of  England, 
Ireland,  Scotland,  or  Wales. 

Doctor. — By  the  way  what  period  of  the 
year  is  demoted  to  the  commemoration  of  our 
patron) 

Major.— The  lOlh  of  August 

Lai»d. — Just  twa  cays  antecedent  to  the 


banning  o'  grouse- shooting!  Bravlydo  I 
mind  the  wark  that  I  used  to  bae  aboot  that 
seuOD.  I^ere  wia  naa  end  to  the  ckanlng  o' 
guns,  and  stitching  o'  leather  le^oE. 

Major. — In  my  humble  opinion  a  general 
obserrance  of  the  anniversary  ol  St  Lawrenot 
would  have  a  moat  alutary  effect  Canadiau 
could  then  assemble  as  one  concentrated 
people,  devoid,  on  that  occasion  at  least,  «( 
sectional  or  traditional  jealousieB,  and  thus 
our  consolidation  as  a  cation  would  be  greatlf 
carried  forward  and  enhanced. 

DocTOB. — Most  thoroughly  do  I  endotM  and 
homologate  what  you  hAve  jast  propounded. 
It  will  bo  owing  to  no  pcnuriousness  of  Mai 
on  my  part  if  a  St.  Lawrence  Sodety  be  not 
in  full  blast,  so  hi  at  least  as  Toronto  is  ood- 
cerned,  by  the  10th  of  the  ensuing  August ! 

Laird. — You  can  book  me  as  one  of  the 
stewards,  and  I  hereby  bind  and  oblige  my- 
self to  supply  my  fellow  office  bearers  wi' 
maple  leaves,  to  prin  on  th«r  white  waiscoats. 
I  hae  a  braw  grove  o'  maples  at  Bonny  Braes  ! 

Majol — If  the  fourth  estate  only  bake  ap 
the  idea  with  a  will,  its  realiiatioo  is  certain. 

Laisd. — I  am  vera  sure  that  they  could  na' 
occupy  their  columns  wi'  mair  nutritioas 
matter.  It  would  be  a  million  times  mair 
creditable  to  themselves,  and  agreeable  to  the 
public  at  luge  than  never  devauUng,  snarting, 
and  worrying  at  ane  anither's  beels  I 

Doctor. — Talking  of  iwrryinj,  pomit  ™e 
to  read  you  an  epistle,  which  our  firiend,  Mr. 
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^ATacIear,  recently  received  from  a  brother 
bibliopole  of  Edinburgh.    It  is  somewhat  of  a 

curiosity  in  its  way,  and  may  be  fairly  cited 
as  an  illustration  of  modest  assurance : — 

Sib, — By  peroBing  the  EedeHaHieal  Minion' 
ary  Record  for  October,  (printed  at  Toronto)  I 
perceire  you  are  selling  a  pamphlet  which  I  lately 
published,  entitled  **  The  Comhig  Straggle  among 
the  Xations  of  the  Earlh.^*  As  I  hare  not  yet 
appointed  an  agent  in,  or  sent  the  work  to  Canada, 
I  most  conclude  that  you  have  published  an  edi- 
tion  of  it,  and  not  only  so,  but  that  periodical 
itates,  yon  are  getting  an  «xtm»ive  sale  for  it. 

Oiring  to  its  extensive  circulation  here,  I  have 
not  had  time  to  get  it  introduced  into  the  British 
Colonial  possessions,  but  fully  intended  so  to  do ; 
yoa  irill  therefore  be  good  eaongh  to  inform  me 
whether  you  will  take  that  trouble  off  my  hands 
by  accounting  for  your  sale,  and  entering  into 
terms  as  regards  profit?,  because,  you  know,  the 
aatbor^B  interests  most  be  protected. 

1  diall  wait  for  your  answer  till  the  Ist  of  De- 
cember, I  say  the  first  day  of  December,  1853, 
ere  I  take  any  further  steps  in  the'  matter,  by 
which  tinae  I  trust  you  wiJl  have  to  band  an  ex- 
pJanadon  sufficient  to  render  such  steps  unneces- 
sary. 

I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Thomas  Gbant,  Publisher, 

21,  Q«orge  Street, 

Edinburgh. 

Laibd. — I  ken  that  I  am  no*  sae  gleg  at  the 
uptak*  as  some  folk,  and  consequently  ye 
must  e*en  bear  wi'  me,  when  I  profess  my  in- 
ability to  discover  the  assurance  o*  Tummas 
Grant,  as  manifested  in  his  bit  letter.  If  oor 
worthy  gossip,  Maclear,  made  free  wi'  the 
honest  man^s  book,  he  eertainly  had  a  right  to 
demand  a  share  o*  the  bawbeea  realized  by 
the  Canadian  edition.  Of  coarse,  I  speak  ac- 
cording to  my  dim  lights,  and  under  correc- 
tion. 

DocTOB. — The  cream  of  the  joke  lies  here, 
that  the  Edinburgh  Thomas  has  been  gailty 
of  the  very  delict  which  he  lays  at  the  door 
of  hie  Toronto  namesake!  His  "Coming 
Struggle  "  was  purloined,  neck  and  crop,  from 
a  book  entitled  Elpis  Itraelf  written  by  a 
MvarU  anawtring  to  the  .name  of  Dr.  John 
Thomas. 

Laird.— A  third  Twmna$  !  Och,  its  a  queer 
concatenation  o'  designational  coincidences. 

Doctor. — In  point  of  fact  there  is  a  quar- 
tette of  Thomases,  seeing  that  the  son  of 
Faast  who  imprinted  the  Toronto  edition  of 
the  libellita  answerctli  to  that  name. 

Major. — ^Verily  the  Tonson  of  Auld  Reekie 
must  be  a  paragon  of  modesty,  and  no  mis- 


take.   The  whole  affair  is  pestilcntly  suggest- 
ive of  the  ancient  suit,  *'  Kettle  tertv^  Pot" 

Laird. — I  say,  Doctor,  wliat  braw  looking 
book  is  that  on  which  your  elbow  is  resting  ? 
It  would  catch  the  ee  o'  Girzy,  as  women  aye 
hae  a  hankering  after  red  coats !  They  are 
peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  acarUtfeoer. 

Doctor. — The  subject  of  your  enquiry  is  one 
of  the  most  readable  volumes  of  travels  I  have 
fallen  in  with  for  a  twelve  month,  and  is  en- 
titled *'  The  Oruiae  of  the  Steam  Yacht  North 
Star:' 

Laird. — I  have  got  fairly  surfeited  wi' 
Oruuesf  Every  month  a  new  one  roaks  its 
appearance,  and  it  is  still  the  same,  wearicfu* 
auld  story!  A  shark  or  (wa  is  catched — ^some 
land  lubbers  are  shaved  wi  tar  fmd  rusty  iron- 
hoops  when  crossing  the  line — and  the  rest  o* 
the  story  is  made  up  o'  palmtrees,  fleein*  fish, 
and  a  group,  o'  natives,  whose  wardrobe  is 
limited  to  pocket  napkin  about  them,  instead 
o*  breeks. 

Doctor. — As  a  general  rule,  your  estimate 
of  the  log  books  of  modem  voyagers  is  cor- 
rect,  but  every  rule  has  its  exception. 

Major. — ^Who  is  the  author  of  the  hnh 
ehvre  under  consideration  ? 

Doctor. — The  Rev.  John  Coverton  Choules, 
D.  D.,  a  gentleman  who  has  acted  as  chapUun 
to  the  expedition  to  which  he  is  the  chronicler. 

Major. — And  what  was  the  nature  of  that 
expedition  ? 

Doctor. — ^The  writer  himself  shall  inform 
you. 

**  Early  in  the  i^pring  of  the  present  year  ;  the 
attention  of  the  country  was  directed  to  an 
item  in  the  daily  papers  of  Keir  York,  containing 
information  that  Mr.  Vanderbilt  was  constructing 
a  steam-ship  of  large  dimensions,  which  he  in- 
tended as  a  yacht  for  the  accommodation  of  his 
family  and  some  invited  friends,  in  a  voyage  to 
the  principal  sea-ports  in^ Europe.  The  announce- 
ment of  this  project  excited  a  deep  interest  in  the 
public  mind,  and  the  excursion  became  a  promi* 
nent  subject  of  conversation. 

Mr.  Vanderbilt  was  known  to  his  countrymen 
as  a  thoroughly  practical  man,  whose  energy  and 
perseverance,  combined  with  strong  intellect,  and 
high  commercial  integrity,  had  given  bim  im- 
mense wealth;  all  his  undertakmgs  had  been 
crowned  with  signal  success,  and  his  great  en- 
terprise in  opening  a  communicaiion  with  the 
Pacific  by  the  Nicaragua  route  had  made  him  a 
reputation  in  Europe ;  and  a  general  expectation 
existed  that  he  would  carrv  out  his  plan  in  a 
manner  that  would  redound  to  the  honor  of  the 
country.  Various  opinions  were  entertained  as 
to  his  ultimate  designs.    Many  imagined  that  Mr. 
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Vanderbilt  proposed  to  effect  some  great  mer- 
eatile  operatioD,  he  was  to  sell  his  ehip  to  this  mo- 
narch,or  that  goyeminent—or,he  waa  to  take  oon- 
tracta  for  the  eupply  of  war  ateamexa ;  all  aorta  of 
speculations  were  entertained  by  that  generally 
misinformed  character, — thejnilie.  In'Febru- 
ary  I  was  sitting  with  Mr.  YanderbUt  In  his  libra- 
ry, when  he  gave  me  the  first  information  I  had 
received  of  his  intentions,  and  he  kindly  inyited 
me  and  my  wife  to  accompany  him  to  Surope  in 
the  month  of  May.  The  ship  waa  then  on  the  stocks, 
but  he  named  the  Tery  day  on  which  he  would 
sail,  and  gave  me  the  detdls  of  his  proposed 
route,  and  from  which  few  dcTiations  were  after- 
wards  made.  Mr.  Y.  expressly  informed  me  that 
his  sole  object  was  to  gratify  hla  tamily,  and  af- 
ford himaelf  an  opportuny  to  see  the  coast  of 
Burope,  which  he  could  do  in  no  other  way ;  and 
he  obseryedf  that  after  more  than  Uiirty  years' 
deTotion  to  business,  in  all  which  period  he  had 
known  no  rest  from  labor,  he  had  a  right  to  a 
oomplete  holiday.** 

Laibd. — ^I  hae  heard  tell  o'  "merchant 
prinoes,**  —  and  traly  there  was  something 
princely  in  the  idea  o'  this  Yankee  hnzter. 
What  kind  o*  ship  did  he  bnild  ? 

Doctor. — ^The  following  are  her  dimensions: 

The  "  North  Star**  is  of  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred tons  burthen,  and  the  strongest  fiutened 
Teasel  oi  her  tonnage  afloat. 

Length  of  keel  is  206  feet. 

Spar  Deck,  270    " 

Breadth  of  Beam    88    '< 

Depth  of  Hold        28    ^*  6  inchee. 

Laibd. — ^And  hoo  was  the  yessel  fitted 
up? 

DocTOB. — ^In  a  most  magnificent  style,  if 
we  may  credit  the  description  which  I  shall 
now  read. 

"  The  main  saloon  is  splendidly  fitted  up  with 
all  that  can  tend  to  gratify  the  eye  and  minister 
to  luxurious  ease.  The  state-rooms,  which  lead 
from  it  on  either  side,  are  fitted  up  in  the  first 
style  of  the  upholsterer's  art  The  frimiture 
throughout  blends  in  one  harmonious  whole; 
there  are  none  of  those  glaring  contrasts  which 
are  too  often  met  with,  and  offend  the  eye  and 
taste  by  their  incongruities.  This  saloon  is  of 
beautiful  satinwood,  with  just  sufficient  rosewood 
to  relicTe  it,  the  work  of  which  was  executed  by 
Hr.  Charles  Limonson.  The  furniture  of  the 
midn  saloon  is  of  rosewood,  carred  in  the  splendid 
style  of  Louis  XY,  coTered  with  a  new  and  ele- 
gant material  of  figured  Telyet  plush,  with  a 
green  ground  filled  with  bouqueta  of  flowers.  It 
consists  of  two  sofas,  four  couches,  six  arm-chairs. 
Connected  with  this  saloon  are  ten  stato-rooms, 
superbly  fitted  up,  each  with  a  French  amour  U 
gle»^  beautifully  enamelled  in  white,  with  a  large 
elasa  door — size  of  plate,  forty  by  sixty-four 
mches.  The  berths  were  furnished  with  elegant 
silk  lambricans  and  hice. curtains.  Each  room  is 
fitted  up  with  a  different  color,  namely,  ereen  and 
ffold,  crimson  and  gold,  orange,  &c  The  toilet 
furniture  matches  with  the  hangings  and  fittings, 


by  bemg  of  the  same  colors,  and  preaenta  a  pictoie 
of  completeness  not  often  met  with.  •  •  • 
A  fine  entrance  saloon,  leading  from  the  deck, 
conducts,  by  an  elegantly  adorned  ataircase,  to 
the  main  saloon.  This  reception  saloon  has  a 
circular  sofa  capable  of  seating  some  twenty  pe^ 
sons,  and  is  coTered  with  crimson  plash.  Orer 
the  sUdrway  is  a  good  pamting  of  Mr.  YanderbQt*! 
summer  villa  at  &Uen  Island,  which  waa  placed 
there,  without  his  knowledge,  by  the  poUte  str 
tention  of  his  artist  friend.** 

Majob. — It  i^  not  easy  to  ooncehre  of  an 
excursion  containing  more  matfirialfl  for  plea^ 
sure,  than  the  one  planned  by  Mr.  Ynndobilt 
Was  the  party  large  ? 

DocTOB. — It  consisted  of  Hb.  jjid  Mas. 
Yakdebbilt,  Mrs.  James  Cro68»  Miss  Kate 
Yanderfoilt,  Master  G.  W.  YandeibiH,  Mr. 
and  Mr.  W.  H.  Yanderbilt,  Mr.  and  Mr&  D.  B. 
Allen,  Mr.  and  MrsL  Qeorge  Osgood,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Thorn,  M3ss  Louisa  Thorn,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Daniel  Torrencei  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  F. 
Clark,  Mr.  and  MrsL  N.  B.  Labau,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Linsly,  all  children  and  grandchildren  of 
Mr.  Yanderbilt — Also  the  Bey.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Choule^  chapUdn,  and  Mra  Asa  Eldridge, 
wife  of  the  captain  of  the  vesseL 

Laibd. — ^Hoo  did  the  recreatiTe  pilgrims 
occupy  themsdves  t 

Doctob. — ^This  tittle  family  party  spent 
about  four  months  on  an  excorsion  to  Eni^and| 
Russia,  Denmark,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Malta, 
Turkey,  Madeira,  kc  The  total  number  of 
miles  steamed  on  their  voyage  is  estimated  at 
15,024. 

Mr.  Ohoules  adds, 

*'We  were  actually  engaged  in  sailing  fifty- 
eight  days,  making  our  aTerage  of  speed  to  rate 
at  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  milea  per  dieoa,  or 
within  a  fraction.  On  the  entire  Toyage,  omr 
consumption  of  coal  amounted  to  two  thooaand 
two  hundred  tons,  ayeraging  twenty-eight  tops 
daily.  It  has  rarely  happened  to  any  but  those 
of  our  own  party  ^at  it  could  be  said,  '  we  ha.Te 
been  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  worid  in  t««oty> 
eight  days  ;*  yet  this  was  the  case  with  oar  j^ehu'* 

Laibd. — ^Does  Maister  Jowles— or  what  ever 
ye  ca*  him — tell  his  story  in  an  appetunng 
manner? 

Doeroa — Yery  mudi  so  hideed.  He  has 
the  fdicitous  knack  of  describing  thii^s  msfae 
saw  them,  so  as  to  bring  the  pictures  wiwidly 
before  the  mind's  eye  of  lus  reader.  The  only 
fault  which  can  be  found  with  the  wof^  is 
that  too  much  prominence  is  given  to  the 
complimentary  blow-outs  bestowed  upon  the 
voyaging  clan,  and  that  some  preposterois 
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farfaronadeB  are  devoted  to  these  blood  thirsty 
incremetors  of  old  women,  the  '^Pilgrim 
Fathers.** 

Majos. — ^You  might  as  well  snub  a  Highland 
man  for  not  possessing  breeches,  as  blame 
Mr.  Ohoules  for  that  latter  failing,  To  laud 
the  aforesaid  "Pilgrims'*  is  as  InstinctiTely 
natural  in  a  New  England  Yankee,  as  it  is  for 
a  duck  to  swim,  or  a  pettifogger  to  rob  you 
according  to  law. 

Laibd. — Did  ony  o'  ye  notioe  some  yerses 
which  appeared  die  other  week  in  a  Toronto 
newspaper,  written  by  the  Rev.  W.  Stewart 
Darling?  They  have  na'  come  under  the 
scope  o'  my  observation,  bat  oor  dominie, 
wha  has  a  fine  taste  for  poetry,  tells  me  that 
they  contain  some  sappy  and  fructilying  idea& 

ICajob. — ^Yoor  educational  fiiend  has  de- 
monstrated himself  to  be  a  correct  critia  The 
lines  to  which  you  refer  are  fer  above  the 
common  run  of  lyrics,  and  for  your  solaoement 
I  shall  read  them  to  you : 

•«  LONGINGS  FOR  SPRING. 

Oh  bow  I  yeani  amidst  this  storm  and  snow 

To  welcome  thee,  Oh  Spring  I 
Oh  when  shall  winter  his  wild  reign  forego. 

No  more  a  king? 

Ob,  gentle  Spraig, 
Thy  bMuteocu  image  rises  on  my  sod. 

And  it  doth  fling , 
A  hidden  gneh  of  joy  upon  the  whole 
Of  the  dull  thooffhts  that  wearily  do  roll 

Over  (he  mind  in  hours  of  suffering. 
Yea,  gladness  oooieth  e*en  with  the  thought  of 

thee. 
Am  the  bri§^t  bubble  rlseth  Jovomly 

With  the  pure  water  from  me  gushing  spring; 

I  yearn  to  see 
Thy  warm  smile  bent,  so  still  and  lovingly 
Upon  the  sleeping  earth,  until  there  breaketh 

0*er  Its  cold  (ace  a  laugh  of  verdant  ioy, 
As  I  have  seen  a  chOd  when  it  awaketh 

In  the  full  light  of  its  fond  mother^s  eye, 
Break  Into  answering  smiles  of  love,  that  miketh 

Spring  in  the  wintriest  heart  of  agony* 

Oh,  gladsome  Spring! 
When  wUt  thou  come,  and  with  thv  gentle  force 
Drive  winter  heoee,  and  for  his  ravings  hoarse 

Make  thy  low  laugh  to  ring 
Like  a  sweet  strain  of  musie,  murmuring 
In  sooihinff  melody  upon  the  ear 

That  haSi  been  torn  with  discord.    Flume  thy 

wing, 
And  hither  bend  thy  flMt, 
And  with  thine  own  bri^t  glanoe  of  laughing 

Hght 
Wean  us  from  out  eaeh  close  and  stifling  room. 
And  shed  around  the  delicate  perfume 

Of  thy  sweet  breath. 
I  long  more  to  feel  Ms  soft  caress 
Cirding  my  brow  as  tho'  in  tenderness  ^ 


Giving — ah,  foe  to  death — 
Health,  for  disease,  and  strength  for  feebleness. 

And  yet,  oh  maiden  of  the  tender  eye. 

Thy  spirits  high 
Do  make  thee  somewhat  hoydenish  withal 
Fve  smiled  to  see  thee,  many  a  time  and  oft, 

As  surly  whiter  fled  in  fear  away, 
Steal  after  him  with  footsteps  swift  and  soft — 

Seise  on  his  streaming  robe,  and  with  a  ray 
Of  sunshine  trip  him  up ;  and  at  his  fkll 

Thou  did^Bt  hold  thy  sides  and  laugh  a  laugh 

That  thy  bright  eyes  would  grow  suffused  with 
mirth. 
Which,  for  the  time,  would  take  the  form  of 
weeping ; 
But  as  those  teardrops  fell,  the  patefnl  earth 

Took  them,  as  precious  things  mto  her  keeping, 
And  marked  the  treasure-spots  where  they  dU 

lie 
With  those  first  fiowers  of  many  a  varied  dye 
To  which  she  giveth  birth. 

DocToa — ^Read  that  last  stanza  again. 
Major,  it  Is  long  since  I  have  heard  anything 
that  ooold  more  truly  be  called  poetry.  {Major 

Laibd. — ^The  Ideas  are  really  nudst  beantl- 
All,  and  are  as  refreshing  to  me  as  the  salt 
showers  he  is  describing  are  to  the  earth, 
however,  go  on. 

In  very  deed 
I  yearn,  oh  fafrv^fbofeed  Spring,  for  thee; 
Tender,  yet  ardi  and  full  of  roguery 

0  hither  speed, 
And  in  tby  oriffhtness  I  will  strive  to  read 
A  symbol  of  a  higher  mystery* 
Vor  outward  tUngs  are  but  the  saoiaments 
Of  the  unseen  and  spiritual  world  beyond, 
And  doubtiees  it  was  meant  that  they  should  be 

A  holy  bond, 
Bindlnff  things  hidden  to  the  things  of  sense. 

Womd  that  I  thus  may  see 
That  earth  is  but  the  winter  of  the  soul ; 
And  while  all  mteful  for  each  cheering  gleam 
That  with  tu  Messed  radiance  breaks  between 
The  dull  grey  clouds  and  storms  that  round  us 

Hay  I  be  ever  taught. 
When  witjh  llfe*s  tempests  worn  and  over  wrpi^t. 

To  yearn  with  reverend  longbg  to  behold 
That  season  whose  deep  joys  may  never  be 

By  heart  conceived,  nor  human  language  told. 
The  unfitding  spring-time  of  eternity."^ 

Laibd. — ^My  benison  upon  you,  Crabtree, 
for  the  treat  which  you  hae  afforded  mel 
Darling  lias  got  the  real  root  o'  the  matter— 
the  true  poetical  fhng.  Blythe  am  I  that  Can* 
ada  can  boast  o*  at  least  one  legitimate  son  o* 
the  Muses!  We  can  reckon  up  a  host  o*" 
rhymsters,  but  unfortunately  the  great  mjy'o- 
rity  6*  them  are  on  the  wrung  nde  o*  the 
bUnket! 
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Major. — [  have  Just  finished  the  perusal  of 
one  of  the  most  idiotically  mendacious  pro- 
ductions which  I  have  met  with  for  many  a 
long  day. 

Laird. — Pity  upon  the  deh'nquent  who  en 
gendered  it.  I  can  predict  by  the  wicked 
twinkle  o*  your  ee  that  you  are  about  to  lay 
on  the  tawse  without  mercy.  Wha  is  the  de- 
linquent, and  what  is  the  name  o^  bis  literary 
backsliding? 

Major, — The  former  is  Lucian  B.  Chase, 
now,  or  lately,  a  member  of  Congress;  and 
his  bantling  is  entitled  ^^English  Serfdom  arid 
American  Slavery  ;  or  ourselbee  cu  others  see 


>» 


us. 

Doctor. — I  marvel,  major,  that  you  hod  the 
patience  to  wade  through  such  a  conglomera- 
tion of  filth.  The  story  is  as  wishy  washy 
as  the  love  tales  of  a  magazine  of  fashion, 
and  its  exaggerations  are  destitute  of  point 
as  the  top  of  a  darning  needle. 

Major. — Quite  true;  but  the  book  pos- 
Bosses  a  species  of  importance,  from  the  poli- 
tical position  of  the  author.  He  is  one  of 
Jonathan's  **  statesmen/'  and  stands  high  on 
the  bead  roll  of  that  Brummagem  brother- 
hood. 

Laird. — But  ye  have  na  indoctrinated  us 
touching  Lucien's  misdemeaoors. 

Major. — Essaying  the  somewhat  difficult 
task  of  manufacturing  oTie  white  out  of  two 
Hacks f  this  .flat«]dent  oongressman  seeks  to 
show. that  the  "  peculiar  institution**  is  a  spe- 
cies of  heaven*  upon -earth,  ^«cat(«tf  some  social 
abuses  exist  in  Great  Britain!  Insolvent 
debtors  are  sometimes  incarcerated  in  Ene- 
land,  ergOf  quoth  this  second  Daniel^  there 
is  no  harm  in  translating  an  ebony  *'  man  and 
hrother  **  into  a  chattel  I 

DocroR. — The  old  story  over  again.  Verily 
nothing  so  conclusively  demonstrates  the  es- 
sential rottenness  of  slavery  as  the  flimsy  na- 
ture of  the  ablest  attempts  to  defend  or  palli- 
ate the  same. 

Major. — Nothing  could  be  more  wickedly 
ideal  than  the  sketches  which  Mr.  Chaae 
cooks  up  of  Anglican  abuses.  Take  as  a  sam- 
ple the  tbllowing  precious  passage.  Christie 
Kane,  the  hero  of  the  romance,  having  be- 
come insolventi  is  immured  in  a  cell  of  the 
county  jail. 

It  was  scarcely  three  steps  in  length,  and  only 
wide  enough  for  a  foul  berth,  with  room  to  stano. 


It  was  one  of  the  tier  of  cells  under  ground — far 
under  groand — being  the  third  tier  iroai  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  The  merciful  law-makers 
thinking  all  persons  who  caoDot  pay  their  debta, 
no  better  than  fossil  remains,  whom  to  put  out 
of  sight  were  as  much  a  duty  as  to  bury  the 
dead. 


It  was  not  enough,  in  this  charitable  and  wii 
estimation,  to  restrain  the  debtor  of  bis  liberty ; 
to  withdraw  him,  as  something  that  might  con- 
taminate society,  from  its  presence  ;  to  put  him 
aside  as  a  man  would  old  furniture ;  to  conceal 
him  from  public  observation,  as  the  byprocritical 
do  their  yicea.  All  this  would  not  suffice.  He 
must  be  punished  for  his  misfortunes  ;  for,  what 
right  had  he  to  be  poor?  If  tigbtnese  in  Uie 
money  market  resulted  in  failure,  the  yictim 
should  have  known  what  was  to  happen.  If  the 
wi'.eat  crop  failed,  he  should  have  sown  rye ;  tf 
oats  were  blighted,  he  ought  to  have  sown 
more  potatoes.  Not  being  as  wise  as  Omnipo- 
tence, he  must  be  well  punished.  As  thoroughly 
at  least,  as  the  most  depraved  yillain  in  the  land, 
because  theives  and  black^legs  occupied  a^joiO' 
ing  cells.  But  there  is  one  excuse  for  the  cred- 
itor ;  he  will  obtain  his  money  so  much  sooner 
by  keeping  the  debtor  in  prison !  He  can  raiK 
such  quantittes  of  grain  from  the  prodnctiTe  8o8 
of  the  stone  floor:  his  commercial  pursuits  will 
prove  80  profitable,  beneath  the  earth,  because  hii 
ships  can  tack  or  tun  before  the  wind  upon  tiie 
moisture  of  the  walls  ;  and,  laden  with  the  wealth 
of  the  Indies,  can  sail  through  the  channel  of  dark- 
ness which  fills  the  aperture  of  the  door.  If  the 
prisoner  is  a  poet,  the  vanities  of  the  worid  will 
not  become  a  rival  to  the  spirit  of  song  with 
which  his  soul  must  be  inspired.  He  will  unravel 
whole  acres  of  harrowing  poetry  of  the  Byrcmic 
description,  (or  what  is  the  same,  in  ita  efl^et^ 
whole  acres  of  poetry,  the  language  of  which  h« 
been  harrowed  with  a  painful  disregard  for  the 
rules  of  Lindlay  Murray*  and  Noah  Webster) 
which  those  persons  who  love  to  have  th^  feel- 
ings wrought  up  to  mdst  intense  pitch  of  agoaf 
and  despair,  may  sigh  and  weep  over  to  their 
hearths  content 

The  jailor  turned  the  key  and  the  ponderooa 
door  swung  upon  its  hinges—not  rusty  hinges, 
as  the  architect  of  that  reno?med  **  solitary  horse- 
man" delights  in  having  it,  but  plain,  unpre- 
tending, unromantlc  hinges,  that  frequent  use 
had  kept  free  from  rust,  and  a  piece  of  mouldy 
bread  and  a  mug  of  unsavory  water,  which  the 
owner  of  one  of  Uam*s  descendants  would  think 
food  too  mean  for  a  slave,  were  placed  upon  the 
floor. 

The  jaUor  scowled  at  his  prisoner  aa  if  ht 
thought  it  a  special  exhibition  of  divine  nei^ 
that  he  was  allowed  to  live. 

"  Can't  pay  your  debta  hey  f*  he  said,  in  a»> 
oentB  strongly  emphasised  by  disjgust. 

Christy  £ane  made  no  reply. 

'*  Proud,  too.  I  should  jist  like  to  know  wkat 
a  jMor  man  has  to  do  with  pride  f 

**  Ton  estimate  the  worth  of  a  human  bebig  by 
the  amount  of  money  he  posocpsoi  ?" 


*  Surely  Mr.  Chase  should  have  coiyeotod 
BnfUah  beftve  finding  ftaitt  with  the  I 
f  olE-i.  D. 
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Certainly;  by  what  other  rule  can  he  be 
weighed  ?**  said  the  jailor  with  a  look  of  surprise. 

*'  I  am  ignoiant  enough  to  suppose  that  moral 
and  intellectual  qualities  may  be  entitled  to  some 
consideration.'' 

'*  Tou  are  ignorant  if  you .  can  belieye  such 
folly.  Why,  sir,  mind  will  soon  kick  the  beam 
in  the  scale  with  money/'  replied  the  man  of 
keys,  looking  complacently  at  those  instruments 
of  power. 

Christie  Kane  felt  the  force  of  his  remark,  and 
it  lessened  the  value  of  human  nature  seyeral  de- 
grees  m  his  estimation. 

"Do  you  hear  me?"  demanded  the  keeper 
MTagely. 

"  I  do.»» 

•*  Well,  you  will  see  the  truth  on't,  afore  you 
leave  these  walls.  Fur  the  mind  you  boast  of 
will  rust,  and  your  limbs  will  rot,  here,  here^ 
unless  you  are  liberated  by  money." 

^  At  all  events,  as  a  slight  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  liberty,  you  ought  to  bring  me  food 
more  inviting  than  these  druata,"  sud  Christie, 
good  humoreidly. 

*'  The  crusts  to-morrow  shall  be  like  rocks,  and 
the  water  green,  dark  green,  if  I  can  find  it," 


replied  the  earthly  Peter,  shaking  his  keys. 

"Tou  do  not  approve  a  free  expression  of 
opinion,  my  worthy  friend  t* 

**  Look  ye,  my  precious  cove,  Herricy  Hellkirk 
oalls  no  man  friend  who  can't  pay  his  debts,  and 
for  your  impertinence  in  calling  me  such,  I  shall 
Bhorten  your  allowance  of  food,  and  I'll  begin  by 
taking  this  away." 

*  "  You  will  only  incur  the  risk  of  removal,  Mr. 
Hellkirk,  for  I  shall  proclaim  your  villainy." 

"Hal  hal  ha  I  Ho!  ho!  ho!  That's  too 
good,  by  God  I  it  is.  Who  will  believe  you 
when  I  pronounce  it  a  Be,  a  damned  wilful  and 
nalicious  lie  1  Look-a-head  !"  he  added  fiercely ; 
••  Who  will  be  the  wiser  if  I  do  not  visit  you  for 
Aw^ek,  after  I  have  knocked  you  down  with 
tiie^e  bunch  of  keyi  and  gagged  youf" 

"Monster!" 

^  It  would  not  be  the  first  time  Fve  done  it, 
and  If  you  dare  to  look  at  me  thus,  may  I  be 
eternally  damned  if  it  shall  be  the  hist,"  he  said 
in  a  Iqw  savage  tone. 

Christie  Kane  folded  bis  anna  and  gazed  at 
the  other  with  an  overwhelming  expression  of 
contempt  upon  his  features.  The  jailer  iprang 
upon  him  with  the  fury  >of  a  demon.  The  attack 
was  unexpected,  and  Kane  was  hurled  to  the 

Sound  by  the  hurculean  strength  of  the  jailor, 
is  head  came  violently  in  contact  with  the 
atone  floor,  and  he  lay  there  motionleas.  The 
fiiint  moans  that  escaped  him  did  not  penetrate 
to  the  outer  air,  and  he  was  gagged  and  bound. 
The  face  of  the  jailor  gleamed  with  the  fiercenese 
of  a  tiger  as  he  twisted  the  rope  which  he  had 
brought  with  him,  between  the  teeth  of  his  vic- 
tim. 

**Kow,  vagabond,  let  ns  see  how  long  yon 
win  preserve  yonr  haughty  bearuig.  The  poor  to 
threaten!  Bih!  Lord  Melville  will  pay  well  for 
th^"  And  kicking  the  uneonscious  body  with 
bis  heavy  boot,  he  withdrew  from  the  cell  and 
looked  the  door 

Ghrietie  Kane  renuuned  a  long  time  vpon  the 
damp  flooTi  «ad  when  at  laat  awakened  to  a  eon* 


8ciousnes8\)f  his  situation,  the  cold  sweat  stood 
upon  his  forehead,  for  the  terrible  conviction 
flashed  upon  his  mind  that  he  was  buried  alive. 
With  great  difficulty  he  arose  from  the  floor. 
His  head  swam  round,  and  he  staggered  against 
the  wall.  At  last  he  managed  to  roll  into  his 
berth,  where  he  lay  overcome  by  the  most  pain- 
ful reflections.  The  rope  was  drawn  so  tightly 
across  his  mouth  that  it  gave  him  excessive  pain 
and  the  cord  which  confined  his  arms  behind  him 
cut  into  his  flesh  and  stopped  the  circulation  of 
his  blood.  The  designs  of  the  jailor  were  appa- 
rent. He  yraB  to  be  thus  confined  until  so  ex- 
hausted, by  hunger  and  suffering,  that  hisi  cries 
could  not  be  heard,  when  the  cords  would  be 
removed,  and  his  death  attributed  to  general 
debility,  brought  on  by  unwholesome  air,  want  of 
exercise,  and  the  fretting  of  a  proud  spirit  at 
confinement.  There  would,  in  the  careless  in- 
quisition held  upon  bis  body,  be  no  clue  to 
murder  most  foul. 

Laird. — ^I  wonder  the  land-Iouper  doesna 
fear  thai  the  earth  will  open  and  swallow  him 
up  alive,  for  telling  sic  bUck  and  blustering 
lees !  Nae  admirer  am  I  o*  the  practice  o' 
caging  a  man  like  a  wild  beast,  because  he 
canna  settle  on  the  nail  wi'  his  landleddj  or 
washer-woman ;  but  to  say  that  ony  debtor 
could  be  treated  in  sic  a  manner  in.  the  auld 
country,  is  clean  runnmg  awa  wi*  the  har- 
rows. Od  he  might  as  -weel  hae  represented 
Queen  Victoria  as  skelping  Prince  Albert  on 
the  lug  wi'  her  slipper,  every  time  that  he 
didna  run  and  dry  nurse  the  royal  bairns 
when  they  were  grectin'  for  th^  parritcb. 

Major. — I  will  give  you  another  quotation. 
Robert  Kane,  deserter  from  the  British  Royal 
Navy  is  a  passenger  on  board  of  the  MaunUm 
Maid,  bound  from  Canada  for  D6l1ardom :- — 


It  was  a  lovely  morning ;  not  a  cloud  could  b^ 
seen  along  the  vast  expanse  of  azure :  not  a 
breath  of  air  ruffled  the  glossy  bosom  of  the 
beautiful  lake ;  for  a  beauti^l  lake  it  is,  the  en- 
chanting Memphremagog !  Poets  have  written 
of  Loch  Lomond  and  of  Como,  but  no  lovelier 
expanse  of  water  can  be  seen  on  the  sur&ce  of 
this  earth  than  the  romantic  and  beautiful  Mem- 
phremagog. 

The  Mountain  Mdd  stopped  a  few  moments 
at  the  base  of  the  *'  Owls  head,"  whose  frowning 
summit  is  now  often  visited  by  the  tourist  As 
the  boat  was  passing  an  Island  In  the  middle  of 
the  kike,  Ezekiel  Belknap  said, 


CI 


eow,  Mr.  Kane,  dew  yeou  see  any  particu- 


lar difference  between  the  tew  ends  of  that  are 
islandf* 

**  No ;  except  eome  inequalities." 

•(  One  looks  as  fair  as  t'other,  don't  it?" 

"  Precisely.'* 

"Wall,  one  enc|  is  hi  her  m^iesty's  prorinee 
and  t'other  is  in  the  state  of  Yermont." 

Kane  was  speechless. 

•'  Yea,  yeow  are  hi  Canada  neow.    Neow  yeojr 
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are  in  Yermont     Tour  hand:  welcome— wel- 
come tew  the 

'  Land  of  the  firee  and  the  home  of  the  hrave.'  ** 

Robert  Kane  fell  upon  hk  knees,  and,  with 
uplifted  eyee,  returned  thanks  to  Heaven  tor  his 
escape. 

The  farms  upon  the  shore  o(the  lake  presented 
a  lovelier  appearance ;  the  rays  of  the  son  shone 
more  brightly ;  and  the  mountain  summits  were 
shaded  with  a  softer  and  more  dream<like 
atmosphere  than  he  had  ever  seen  before. 

As  the  boat  Uuided  at  the  dock  in  Newport,  he 
tprang  upon  the  shore,  and  pressed  his  lips  upon 
the  soil  of  fireedom. 

Doctor. — It  was  a  crowning  mercy  fbr  Mr. 
deserter  Kane  that  his  hue  was  not  that  of 
Othella  Had  it  been  he  mighi  haply  haye 
received  his  primary  welcome  to  the  **  land 
«f  the  free**  from  a  ^pack  of  negro  dogsP 

Laird. — ^Hoot  awa'  wi*  yon,  Sangrado! 
Deil  tak'  me  If  yon  area  bit  better  than  leein' 
Lucien  Chase!  Did  ye  mean  to  insinoate 
that  in  the  present  year  o'  grace  men,  calng 
ftemselres  Christians,  hunt  down  their  coom- 
oomplexioned  fellow-creatures  wT  dowgst 
Ka,  na ;  I  can  swallow  muckle,  bat  sic  a  tongfa 
morael  wad  dioke  an  ostrich,  or  Dando  (be 
oyster-eating  glutton  1 

Doctor. — To  demonstrate  that  I  hare  not 
used  the  language  of  exaggeration,  I  will 
read  to  you  an  advertisement  which  I  cut 
from  a  southern  newspaper  scarcely  two 
months  old. 

Nsoao  Doos.— The  underdgned  respectfully 
Infortts  Us  friends  and  the  publio  generally,  that 
he  has  taken  charge  of  Ruff  Perry's  celebrated 
PACK  OF  NEGRO  DOGS  for  the  present  year, 
and  will  give  his  undivided  attention  to  the  busi- 
ness of  hunting  and  catchhig  runaway  nemes. 
Every  call  will  be  promptly  attended  to  when  I 
am  not  professionally  engaged.  Terms  as  foV 
laws:— 

Hunting,  per  day,    .    .    .    .    |6 
Catching  runaways    «...  26 

HrVARIABLT  CASH,  OR  ITS  KQUITALIIITS. 

Persons  under  the  necessity  of  calling  on  me 
will  please  give  me  a  fidr  showing  at  the  trail,  as 
it  will  be  greati^  to  their  interest  to  do  so.  ifar- 
thall  (Texas,)  reb.  11, 1854*    Jobv  Drvruxl. 

Laird. — ^Weel,  weel,  after  that  ony^ thing! 
Od,  m  never  look  upon  a  soothefn  Tankee 
again  without  grewin'  and  scunnerin'.  Con- 
found the  vagabonds,  wi*  their  ^  land  o'  free- 
dom," and  "model  republic  I*'  I  hae  often 
Joked  wi'  the  Miy'>r,  honest  man,  for  threepin 
that  democracy  was  invented  in  the  place  "  I 
dauma  name,**  but  1*11  never  do  sae  sgain. 
I  say,  Major,  what  bulks  are  these  before 


yon  in  die  royal  uniforrnt  My  ceriy,  bat 
they  are  braw  in  their  scarlet  and  gold  dies! 
Major. — ^Tallis's  illustrated  London,  one 
of  the  best  got-up  works  of  the  sort  that  has 
been  produced.  See,  Laird,  there  are  four 
volumes,  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  steel er 
gravings,  and  over  three  hundred  pages  of 
letter-pressL 

Doctor. —  A  very  handsome  work,  oe^ 
tdnly ;  but  of  what  does  the  lette^pTe8B  con- 
sist? that  is  a  very  natural  pointy  asmostof 
these  works  are  mere  picture  books. 

Major. — ^That  is  not  the  case  in  this  in- 
stance. A  fbU  descr^tion  of  each  place  of 
note  is  given,  with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  dl£fe^ 
ent  guildsi  and  the  whole  is  interspersed  with 
very  amusing  anecdotes.  In  the  chapter  de- 
voted to  the  Theatre  especiailyi  you  wHl  find 
much  information.* 

DocroK^who  hat  been  loohkig  cwrtheloiA), 
— ^But  I  see  no  map.  Surely  that  is  a  great 
want 

Major. — ^A  very  good  colored  nap  is  eit«& 
to  each  purchrser,  so  liiat  the  old  LoBdsner 
may  amuse  himself  by  wandering  through 
the  mases  of  the  great  metropoli& 
LAnED.-^Is  the  book  very  dear  f 
Major.-— Cheapest  thing  possible;  six  dol- 
lars and  a  half  is  all  the  sam  required  to  en- 
able you  to  become  the  happy  purdiaser. 
These  are  not  the  only  books  that  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Tallis.  Here  T9  tiie  third  Ik 
of  thefr  "Flowers  of  lovelm6S8»''  **11ndeD*8 
beauties  of  home,"  and  **  t&e  Life  of  WeUing- 
ton-" 

DoGToa— I  hope  the  *<  Life  of  Wellingtoa*' 
will  nreet  with  a  ready  sale.  In  theee  diy^ 
wh«i  a  false  halo  is  attempted  to  be  thrown 
round  Napoleon,  the  careful  stady  of  Wekin(p* 
ton's  character  will  enable  the  person,  who 
has  been  dazzled  by  the  glare  of  that  great 
adventnrior^  career,  to  oorrect  any  em»eoo8 
impres^ons  that  may  have  been  formed,  and 
will  enable  him  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  what 
really  makes  a  great  man. 

Laird.— Baz  over  the  '^Flawers  o'lov^ 
ness."  Weol,  here  axe«  braw  act  o*  lasacs. 
Doctor,  lookat  this  wean,  who,  I  si^paaeyiB 
meant  to  represent  the  lily ;  are  no  h^  liUlfi 
hands  natnralf  poor  bairn,  sleep  on.  Fdgi^ 
Bonnie  Braes,  dear  as  it  Ij  to  me,  #9r  thct 
sweet  innocence  whicfa  is  disoemiblein  yoor 
&ce. 
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DocTOK. — You  have  b«en  down  Boutfcr 
Major :  does  not  ibis  face,  in  the  rose  acacis, 
bring  to  year  recollection  the  Creole  girls? 
It  is  just  (he  style  of  women  you  will  see  in 
New  Orleans,  or  on  tho  posco  at  Havannah. 

Ujjoiu — It  has  something  of  the  look,  cer- 
tainly ;  bat  J  agree  with  the  Laird,  I  prefer 
the  lily ;  they  are  all  pretty,  however,  and  we 
shall  havo  a  rery  pretty  book  for  our  Shanty 
when  the  numbers  are  cooipleted.  Come, 
Laird,  let  us  blend  the  useful  with  the  pretty 
things  of  life.    Qivo  us  your  facts. 

Laird. — Tou  are  a  mere  son  of  earth,  Ma- 
jor; whp  can  talk  o*  steers  and  ploughs  after 
thae  bofmy  pictures  1  However,  I'U  e*cn  hu- 
moar  you.    So  here  goes — 

BEPTON^S  LANDSCAPE  GAROENmO  AND 
AKCHITECTUKE. 

One  of  the  latest  labors  of  the  lamented  Lou- 
don, was  to  collect  and  edit,  in  one  volume, 
the  works  of  Repton.    This  was  one  of  thu 
first  of  five  volumes  which  he  intended  to  be 
a  complete  Encyclopedia  of  landscape  eaiden- 
iag ;  another  was  lo  embrace  Italian,  French, 
and  Dutch   schools,    which  '  represent    the 
Geometric  style ;  another  was  to  treat  of  the 
** Modern,  or  Landscape  t^t^le,**  as  introduced 
'  by  Kent,  and  illustrated  m  the  writings  of 
Shenstone,    Whateley,  and  Mason;  another 
the  Picture-que  school,  as  represented  in  the 
writings  of  Utlpin  and  Price ;  and  the  fifth 
the   **  Gardenesquc,'  which   was  Loudon's 
own  style,  or  so  named  by  him.    Loudon  re- 
garded Repton^s  school  '*  as  combining  all 
that  was  excellent  in  former  schools,  and  in 
tact  as  consisting  of  the  union  of  an  artisticnl 
knowledge  of  tho  ^subject  with  good  taste  and 
good  sense."    Repton  labored  in  the  same 
Section  as  did  Do  vning,  to  unite  and  har- 
monise   country  houses    with  surrounding 
scenery.  Ills  works  are  filled  with  instruction 
and  should  be  carefully  studied  b^  all  who 
wish  to  acquire  information  or  cultivate  their 
Castes  on  this  subject    We  copy  the  follow- 
ing chapter,  with  its  instructions,  giving  some 
a<'Count  of  English  cottage  residences  three 
hundred  years  ago.    Some  of  the  mos  ele 
gant   cottages   erected  in  England,    within 
the  past  ten  or  twelve  yearp,  are  in  this  old 
English  style,   though   Variously    modified, 
according  to  tastes  and  circumstanceSi  and  to 
adapt  it  to  the  present  state  of  society., 

Oir  DATBS  or   BUIUOINOS^ 

A  cottage,  or  keeper*s  house,  was  deemed 
necearavy  at  Apsley  Wood,  about  three  miles 
from  Wobtim  Abbey.  The  Duke  ot  Bedford 
fto  whona  I  am  indebted  for  numerous  oppor- 
tunitioit  of  displaying  his  good  taste)  one  day 
olwerred*  that  out  of  his  numerous  cottages 
called  Gothic,  which  everywhere  presented 
IhamaelTea  near  the  high  roads^  ha  had  adver 
Tat.  IT. 


sc*en  one  which  did  not  betraT  iis  modem 
character  and  recent  date.  At  the  same 
time,  his  grace  expressed  a  desire  to  have  a 
cottage  of  the  style  and  date  of  buildinir  prior 
to  the  reign  of  Henry  YJI.,  of  which  only 
some  imperfect  fragments  now  remain.— 
Adjoining  this  building,  an  attempt  has  beoD 
made  to  assimUate  a  garden  to  the  same 
character. 

**  A  communication  of  some  curious  speci- 
mens of  timber  houses  was  made  to  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  in  1810,  which  was 
ordered  to  be  engra/ved  and  printed  for  the 
ArchsBologis. 

'*  '1*0  admirers  of  genuine  Gothic  format 
the  following  ma^  prove  acceptable,  as  show- 
ing the  authorities  for  all  the  details  of  thia 
sort  of  cottage. 

''This  cottago  serves  as  a  specimen  of  the 
timber  houses  which  prevailed  in  England 
from  about  the  Tear  1460  to  1560;  that  iii^ 
from  the  reign  of  Henry  YI  to  that  of  Henry 
VI IL    As  few  buildings  of  this  date  remaia 
entire,  and  every  year  reduces  their  number| 
the  general  plan  of  this  cottage  is  not  copied 
from  any  individual  specimen,  but  the  parts  are 
taken  fiom  the  most  perfect  fragments  of  the 
kind,  some  of  whi  :h  have  since  been  destroyecL 
The  hint  of  tho  lower  story,  being  of  stone^ 
Ls  taken  from  a  building  near  Eltham  Palace^ 
except  that  the  windows  are  here  executed  ia 
oak  instead  of  stone.    In  some  buildings,  both 
of  brick  and  of  stone,  it  is  not  iincommon  to 
see  oak  windows  used,  as  at  Wolterton  Manor 
House*  East  Barsham,  Norfolk,  and  at  Gar* 
how  Priory«  near  Norwich.    Stone  and  brick 
corbeU,  supporting  beams,  may  be  found  a| 
Lynn  Regis  and  at  Ely.    The  brick-noggia 
between  the  timbers  is  copied  from  a  timber 
house  in  Lynn  Regis,  built  by  Walter  Conys^ 
in  tho  reign  of  Henry  VI  or  Edward  IV.— 
The  hint  of  the  upright  timbers  being  omat 
mented  with  small  arches  (over  the  centra 
building),  was  taken  from  a  timber  house 
near  Relvendon,  Essex,  which  has  since  been 
destroyed.    The  gable  board  is  copied  firom  a 
house  at  St  Edmunsbury,  and  is  not  uncom^ 
mon.    The  form  of  the  pinnacles  (of  which 
few  specimens  now  remain,  being  the  parta 
most  exposed  to  the  weather,)  is  taken  from 
some  in  brick,  or  stone ;  the  only  one  I  eT«r 
found  carved  in  oak  is  at  Shrewsbuiy.    Tha 
square  flag  is  copied  from  one  at  Homchurch^ 
Essex.    The  projecting  bow  is  taken  fh>m  a 
window  in  Norwich,  but  the  tracery  of  it  ia 
not  uncommon ;  a  specimen  in  oak  is  sttll  ta 
be  found  at  Knowle,  in  Kent    The  tracery  of 
the  bower  window  is  taken  from  a  timber 
house  in  Coventry;  but  still,  also,  is  not  uoh 
common.    The  windows  are  all  taken  from  an 
earlier  date  than  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIH;  thac  is,  before  they  are  divided  br 
cruss'bars,  which  did  not  preTail  in  wood  till 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI,  Eliaabeth,  and  tha 
Mrly  part  of.  tha  seTenteeath .  oentiuy,    Ill# 
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design  of  the  porch  is  a  hint  from  vartoiui 
specimens  of  open  porchrs,  and  particalarly 
the  cloystcrs  of  old  alms  hoofen,  or  short 
galleries  leading  to  dwetling-hour<e!S  as  at 
Clapton,  near  I^a  Bridge  (^incc  desiroji  d). 
&C.  The  design  for  door  of  the  cottage  is 
taken  from  one  remainirg  at  Sudbury,  in 
Buffolk.  The  chimneys  arc  copied  from  those 
at  Woltcrton  Manor  IIousc,  at  Barvham,  Nor- 
folk, puhllshcd  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
Yctusta  MoDumenta.  The  ornnmcritH  painted 
on  the  poftts  and  rails  arc  taken  f  om  the 
picture  of  King  Uenry  YIH  and  family,  noiv 
in  the  possession  of  the  Society  of  j^niiqua- 
lie^ 

**The  hints  for  this  garden  hare  been  sng- 
gested  by  yariooR  paintings  and  engravings 
of  the  date  of  Ring  Henry  Vlll  and  Eliza- 
beth ;  and  even  the  seleclion  of  flowers  has 
been  taken  from  these  represented  in  the 
nosegays  of  old  portraits  of  the  same  p<Ti«)d. 

Preserved  in  the  picture  gnllery  of  Wobnm. 
'his  attention  to  f>trict  congruity  may  appear 
trifling  to  such  as  have  never  considered,  that 
good  taste  delights  in  the  harmony  of  the 
minutest  parts  of  the  whole  :  and  this  cottage 
however  small,  compared  with  modern  man- 
sions, is  a  tolerably  fair  specimen  of  the  style 
and  size  of  private  houses  thiee  hundred 
▼ears  ago ;  for,  although  the  castles  and  col- 
legiate buildings  were  large,  some  of  the 
dwelling-houses  of  respectable  persons  did 
not  much  exceed  this  cottage  in  dimensions 
or  comfort,  when  one  living-room  was  oAen 
deemed  sufficient  for  all  the  family. 

**  The  change  in  customs,  during  three  or 
four  centuries,  makes  it  very  difficult  to  build 
Bilch  dwelling-houses  as  stall  contain  all  the 
conveniences  which  modern  life  requires  and 
at  the  same  time  preserve  the  ancient  forms 
we  admire  as  picturesqiie ;  yet,  the  prevail- 
ing taste  for  the  Goric  style  must  often  be 
complied  with ;   and,  after  all,  there  is  not 
more'  absurdity  in  making  a  hou(:o  look  like 
a  castle  or  convent,  than  like  the  portico  of  a 
Grecian  temple,   applied  to  a  square  mass 
which  Mr.  Price  has  not  unaptly  compared 
to  a  clamp  of  bricks ;  and  so  great  is  the 
difference  of  opinion  betwixt  the  adii  irers  ol 
Grecian  and  those  of  Gothic  architecture,  that 
an  artist  mast  adopt  either,  according  to  the 
wiwhes  of  the  individual  by  whom  he  is  con- 
Sjlted:  happy  if  he  can  avoiJ  the  mixture  o' 
both 'in  the  same  building;  since  there  aie 
few  who  possess  sufficient  taste  to  distinguis: 
what  18  perfectly  correct,  and  what  is  spurt 
ous  in  the  two  different  styles  ;  while  those 
who  have  most  power  to  mdulge  their  tastes 
have  generally  bad  least  leisure  to  study  such 
niinatiaB.     To  thl«  may,  perhaps,  be  attri 
buted  the  decline  of  good  taste  in  a  country 
with  the  increase  of  its  wealth  from  commer- 
cial speculation. 
^  **  by  the  recent  works  of  profemedantiqna- 
ties  a  spirit  of  ioquiiy    has  been  uccitod 


respecting  the  dates  of  every  spconaca  that 
remains  of  ancient  beauty  and  graitdmr;  »nd 
the  strictest  attention  to  their  dates  may  be 
highly  proper,  in  repairs  or  additions  lo  old 
hduscs;  but,  in  erecting  new  bnildinp^,  it 
may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether  modeni 
comfort  ought  to  be  greatly  sacrificed  to  ex- 
ternal correctness  in  the  detail ;  and  whether 
a  style  may  not  be  toleiatid  which  gi^es  th« 
most  comniodioos  interior^  and  onTv  Kcpta 
^he  general  outline  and  picturesque  effect  of 
old  Gothic  buildings. 

•*  Am«tng  the   works  profewcdly  writka 
on  architecture,  theic  wnone  in«'re  effrrtiTt 
and  U6(  ful  than  that  hy  Sir  W;lliam  Chtm- 
bers:  and  it  were  much  to  be  wi>bed  thatt 
similar  work  on  the  Gothic  style  rould  be 
referred  la;  but  it  has  been  ilecmed aeceN*Ty 
for  artists  to  study  the  remains  of  Greece  and 
Rome  in  thofe  countries,  whence  they  gcn«  ^ 
orally  bring  bark  the  greatest  contempt  for 
the  style  they  call  Gothic.     Tl^e  late  much- 
lamented  Jnmes  Wyatt  was  the  only  architect 
with    whom   I  was    acquamted   who  had 
studied  on  the  continent  yet  preferred  the 
Gothic  forms  to  the  Grecian.     As  the  reason 
for  this  preference,  he  told  me,  about  twenty 
vears  ago,  that  he  conceived  the  climate  of 
England  required  the  weather  niouldingp,  or 
labels,  over  doors  and  wind  »ws  of  the  (Jothic 
character,  rather  than  the  bolder  projection* 
of  the  Grecian  cornices,  which  he  often  found 
it    necessary  to  make  more  flat  than  the 
models  from  which  they  were  taken,  lest  the 
materials  should    not  bear    the  change  of 
weather  to  which  they  were  exposed  in  thi§ 
country  and  this  accounts  for  the  occtsioPtt^ 
want  of  boldness    imputed   to  him  in  his 
Grecian  designs.    In  his  Gothic  buildings,  to 
unite  modern  comfott  with  antiquated  form, 
he  introduced  a  style  which  is  neither  Grecian 
nor   Gothic,  but  which  is    now  become  vo 
prevalent  that  it  may  be  considered  as  a  dis- 
tinct species,    and  must  be  called  Modi-ra 
Gothic.     The    details    arc    often    correctly 
Gothic,  but  the  outline  is  Grecian,  being jo?t 
the  reverse  of  the  houses    in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  Kin}^  Jaincfs  in  which 
the  details  are  often  Grecian,   while  genital 
outlin?  is  Gothic.    In  the  buildings  of  tV.at 
date,  we  observe  towers  rising  boldly  shove 
the  roof,  and  long  Iwwer  windows  breaking 
boldly   from   the   surface ;    bat  in  Mi  dvim 
Gothic  all  is  flat,  and  the  small  octagon  tor- 
rets,  which  mark  the  corners,  are  neither 
large   enough  to  contain  a  screw  6tairtaK» 
nor  small  enough  for  chimnies ;  yet  this  style 
had  Its  admirers,  although  I  conceive  il  to  he 
in  bad  taste,  and  lave  placed  it  betwixt  the 
Grecian  and  Gothic,  not  knowing  to  nbic^i^ 
more  properly  belongs.    If  a  door,  or  wiDA)W 
or  even  a  battlement,  or  turret,  of  the  tioo 
Qothie  form,  be  partially  discoTered,  vixtd 
with  foliage,  it  stamps  on  the  scone  the  cha^ 
acter  of  p^eturcsqaanesa^  and  thus  ihe^BiU^ 
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fragment  of  genuine  Gothic  oAen  reconciloRlo 
the  pninter  its  admission  inti>  the  landscape ; 
even  aMhoagh  the  great  mnsa  of  the  building 
mnj  offend  the  ey«  of  the  antiquary,  or  man 
of  correct  taste,  by  its  occasiooul  depanure 
from  the  true  Gothic  stile.*' 

CARROT  BUTTER. 

A  correjspondent  of  the  Dollar  Newspaper 
gives  a  mode  of  coloring  butter  vellow,  con- 
sisting substantially  of  the  application  of  a 
liquid  at  churning,  made  by  grating  yellow 
carrotjsand  after  soaking  in  half  their  bulk 
of  milk  or  water  over  night,  straining  through 
a  doth.    Thirt,  we  are  assured,  will  make  it 
as  yellow  as  October  butter,  and  with  an 
agreeable  fiavor.    Customers  who  buy  butter 
of  the  manufacturer  who  furnishes  the  com- 
munication, much  prefer  this  to  any  other. 
Some  of  our  readers  may  thi  ik  this  method 
werthy  if  trial;  others  will  prefer  a  modlHca- 
tien,  which  we  have  often  tried  with  great  suc- 
€e&^    Thirt  modification  differs  in  one  parcic 
uUr  onW,  ret  has  several  advantages      The 
point  uf  difference  U  in  the  time  of  applying 
tbe  carrots;— that  is,  instead  of  doing  it  at 
the  commencement  of  the  churning,  by  intro- 
ducing them  into  the  ehum^  wo  apply  them 
about  two  or  three  days  sooner  by  introdu- 
cing thenri  into  the  cow.    This  modiHcntion  has 
several  advantages,  namely,  saving  tiie  labor 
of  grating  the  carrots ;  furnishing  animal  in- 
stead of   vegetable  butter;  and  nourishing 
the  cov  into  the  bargaic. 

PLASTER  FOR  X^AS. 

At  the  request  of  some  of  my  friends,  T 
send  you  the  result  of  an  experiment  I  made 
last  season  in  the  use  of  plaster. 

i  faave  used  plaster  for  Hfbeen  years,  on  all 
EdrU  of  grain,  potatoes,  &c.,  upon  all  tho  kinds 
of  soil  I  possess.  But  thinking  that  I  deri> 
vcd  uo  benefit  from  its  use  on  grains,  for  the 
last  ten  years  I  have  only  applied  it  to  grass 
and  peas. 

I  belong  to  an  Agricultural  Society,  as 
every  farmer  should  do,  and  of  course  intend 
my  crops  far  pr^imiums.  When  the  commit- 
tee ex'imined  then.,  I  called  their  attention  to 
the  difference  in  tho  different  ridges  of  my 
pea  crojp — the  p  irts  where  plaster  was  sown, 
eKhiUting  a  dark  green  and  thrifty  appear- 
ance, while  those  ridges  without  plaster,  were 
pale  and  un thrifty.  In  harvesting,  I  cut  two 
ricges  of  equal  size — one  plastered,  (ho  other 
not — and  threshed  :hem  separately.  The  o  lo 
plastered  yielded  one  bushel  and  eighteen 
quarts,  while  tho  unplastercd  one  produced 
two  quarts  less  than  a  bushcL 

Laird. — ^Noo,  Doctor,  for  pity  sake,  take 
the  taste  o'  the  carrot  butter  oot  o*  my  mouth, 
I  see  jrc  hae  a  sang  lying  afore  yo,  suppose 
je  gio  it  io  0% 

JdA#oB. — Not  se  fast,  ''p^ace  auz  dailies^** 


if  you  please;  where  are  the  gatherings ;  send 
for  Mrs.  Grundy. 

Doctor. — This  sudden  change  in  the  weath- 
er has  compelled  me  to  f  rbid  her  leaving  the 
bedroom,  so  I  will  read  her  gatherings. 

Laird. — ^The  sang  first 

Major. — No,  the  account  of  the  last  concert 
first — then  a  sketch  of  what  is  before  the 
Musical  World,  either  present  or  prospec- 
tive. 

Doctor. — Well,  well ;  know  then  that  the 
last  concert  was  a  bumper,  and  must  have 
been  profitable. 

Laird. — Save  us,  is  that  a  ye're  to  tell  ua 
aboot  it? 

DocToiL — Really  I  have  very  little  more  to 
tell.  There  was  some  pretty  fair  singing  ou 
tho  part  of  all  tho  gentlemen,  a  very  fine 
trumpet  obligato  by  Mr.  llarkness  to  a  song 
of  Mr.  Atkins,  and  **Adeste  Fidoles"  was 
very  well  sung  by  some  of  the  College  boys, 
((  do  not  mean  University  College,)  but  the 
Upper  Canada. 

Laird. — Wul,  but  whaur  was  our  young 
friend  Miss  Paige  ? 

Doctor  — I  am  sorry  to  say  she  was  very 
unwell,  and  an  excuse  was  made  for  her  non^ 
appearance  in  the  second  part  of  the  concert! 
— so  much  for  the  past,  now,  for  the  present) 
your  are  aware,  perhaps,  that  a  concert  is  toi 
be  given  on  the  6th  April  for  the  benefit  o^ 
the  poor. 

Major.— Tou  mean  to  supply  them  with  fueL 

Doctor. — Exactly  so — Some  of  the  most 
distinguished  amateurs  of  the  city  have  con* 
sented  to  lend  their  services,and  a  lady  amateur, 
who  has  never  yet  sang  in  nublic  will  make 
hcrd^but  on  that  occasion,  I  expect  that  the 
room  will  be  crowded.  And  now  for  the  song, 
which  is  from  Mozart 

Laird. — ^Bide  a  wee — can  you  no  tell  us 
some  o  the  sang)  that  are  to  be  given. 

Doctor.  —  Scarcely  with  any  certainty, 
"  EvaV  parting  is  spoken  of  for  one  lady,  who 
will  also  take  a  prominent  part  in  Dr.  Mc» 
CauFs  an  them —Novell  o's  era  pr6  nobis 
and  the  Laudato  pueri  are  mentioned 
for  another  lady.  Mr.  Ilecht  will  be  asked  . 
to  repeat  the  Hymn  which  he  gave  with  such 
effect  on  a  late  occasion.  There  is  something 
good  for  each  performer,  and  tho  band  and 
Philharmonic  have  their  full  share  allotted  to 
them— now  for  the  son^ 
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OBSEKTAnONS  ON  FASIIIOM  AND  DKBSS. 

In  the  absence  of  anv  change  of  style  in  out 
door  costiiiiio,  the  following  descripitim  of 
come  walkinrr  rlresses  recently  worn  may  be 
useful  as  aflbrding  hints  for  variety. 

One  consists  of  a  dresit  of  dark  blue  silk 
trimmed  \xtth  five  flounce57,  each  flounce  being 
edged  wiih  narrow  ruches,  omamented  by  a 
spotted  pattern  in  blue  and  black.  A  pardes- 
BUS  of  black  velvet  trunmed  with  bands  of 
blue  plush.  Bonnet  of  blue  velvet  and  black 
lace.  \ 

Another  drens  was  of  block  watered  silk, 
without  trimmingR  on  the  skirt.  The  cor- 
sage h^:h,  and  with  a  basque  trimming  with 
guipure  of  a  gothic  pattern.  The  stoeye 
slashed  trom  top  to  linttom,  and  die  openings 
connected  by  iratenes  or  horizontal  rowH  of 
riboon  and  frills  of  guipure.  Glouk  of  Mack 
velvet  of  the  rouml  form,  with  a  trimming 
consi^itillg  of  two  falls  or  flowers  of  splcndsd 
guipun*.  Bonnet  composed  of  Bias  rows  ol 
pink  therry  and  black  velvet.  A  full  ruche 
of  black  b:ond  is  placed  at  the  edge  of  tie 
bonnet.  Inside  trimming,  roses  of  the  natu- 
ral color  with  black  velvet  leave& 

An  out  door  visiting  costume  prepared  for 
a  newly  married  lady  consists  of  pearl  gny 
Gros-de- Tours  with  flounces,  edged  witn 
plush  woven  in  silk.  The  corsage,  the  basque 
and  the  ends  of  the  pagoda  sleeves  are  edged 
with  plush.  This  dress  may  he  made  avail- 
able for  a  dinner  party  pethesoiree  by  Hub< 
Blitutii.g  fur  the  silk  corsage  a  vest  of  black 
velvet  and  Chantilly  lore.  The  bonnet  des- 
tined to  be  worn  with  it  in  out-door  co>tiime 
Is  of  white  silk,  and  is  trimmed  with  two 
white  ostrich  feathers  mounted  m  the  weep- 
ing willow  style.  The  fcatheis  are  fixed  by 
a  bow  of  white  moire  ribbon.  The  inside 
trimming  consists  of  a  wreath  of  camelias. — 
A  cashmci  e  sawl  c.impletes  the  costume. 

The  corsages  of  ball  and  evening  dresses 
are  fi*eqnenily  ornamer.ted  with  a  bertho  of 
of  coloied  satin,  covered  with  Chantilly,  gui- 
pure, or  some  other  kind  of  lace.  A  bcrihe 
m  this  style  has  been  added  to  a  dress  re- 
cenily  made  up.  The  dress  consisting  of  a 
black  moire  antique,  sprigged  with  bouquets 
of  flowers  in  various  tints  of  lilac.  The  cor- 
sage of  this  dress  is  low,  and  has  a  berthe  of 
satin  covered  with  Chantilly  lace.  The 
sleeves  are  trimmed  with  lilac  satin  covered 
with  Iriils  of  lace. 

Among  the  new  dresses  remarkable  for 
novelty  and  elegance  one  is  composed  of  grey 
Qros-de-Tours.  The  skirt  is  trimmed  with 
five  flounres,  ornamented  with  a  black  gui 
pure  pattern,  woven  in  silk.  The  flounces 
are  edgco  with  large  scallops^  and  the  scal- 
lops bordered  with  nine  rows  of  narrow  rib- 
bon, in  sha<!es  of  grey  and  black,  placed  one 
above  the  other. 

A  dress  of  groseille-coTored  silk,  trimmed 
with  black  lace  floUQceS|  has  Just  been  com- 


pleted. The  corsage,  which  is  draped,  is  also 
trimmed  with  black  lace  The  bright  color 
of  the  filk  is  very  much  modified  by  the 
black  trimming,  and  the  drt-ss,  which  is  io 
perfect  taste,  is  thus  rendered  less  showy 
than  might  be  supposed.  The  coiffure  to  be 
worn  with  it  accords  with  the  rest  of  the 
dress,  and  consists  of  black  lace,  sparingly 
intermingled  with  gold  beads  and  jet  Qro- 
seille  is,  at  present  a  fashionable  color  for 
evening  dresses, 

Silk  continues  to  bo  more  universally  won 
ihan  any  other  matciinl,  whether  for  full 
evening  dress,  demi- toilette,  promenade,  cr 
in-door  costume. 

One  of  the  prettiest  of  the  new  bonnets  we 
have  seen  is  of  lilac  velvet.  The  whole  of 
the  front,  and  part  of  the  crown  is  formed  of 
bias  rows  of  velvet,  separaf  cd  by  quillings  of 
narrow  white  blonde.  The  back  of  the 
crown,  which  consists  of  tulle,  is  not  covered 
by  rows  of  velvet,  and  over  it  descends  a  fall 
of  blonde,  shaped  in  the  fanchon  or  half- 
handkerchief  form.  This  fall  of  blonde  par- 
tially conceals  the  ba volet  On  each  side  of 
the  bonnet  are  two  lilac  marabout  feathers 
spotted  with  white.  The  inside  trimsiing 
consists  of  small  white  flower?. 

In  most  of  the  new  bonnets  the  trimming 
is  placed  chiefly  on  the  front,  and  frequently 
the  edge  is  ornamented  by  a  ruche  either  of 
blonde  or  ribbon,  or  by  a  rouleau  of  feather 
trimming.  • 

The  novelties  in  wreaths  and  bcuqnets  in- 
troduced for  ball  costume  include  some 
ccmposcd  of  foliage  in  crape,  the  foliage  con- 
sisting of  the  leaves  of  various  aqiiaiic  plants. 
These  leaves  are  perfect  imita  ions  of  nature. 
In  general,  the  coiffure,  whether  consisting  of 
flowers,  feathers  or  ribbons  is  placed  towarda 
the  back  of  the  head. 

At  one  or  two  of  the  recent  balls  it  was  re- 
marked that  some  of  the  ladies  appeared  with 
the  front  hair  dressed  in  long  ringlets.  These 
were  in  too  decided  a  minority  to  indicate  the 
slightest  probability  that  ringlets  will  super* 
scoc  the  present  style  of  dressir-g  the  hair  in 
bands,  either  wholly  or  partially  rolled  each. 

One  of  the  prettiest  coiflures  we  have  seen 
consists  of  a  ucmi-^reath  of  red  flowers  in- 
termingled with  leaves  formed  of  gold  blonde, 
Harbs  of  gold  blonde  are  added ;  they  droop 
over  the  shoulders  towards  ^he  back,  and  are 
fastened  by  long  aiguiliettes  of  gold.  Another 
head-drv  ss  is  composed  of  a  small  bouquet  of 
roses  placed  on  one  side  ol  the  head.  On  the 
opposite  side  is  placed  a  bow  of  black  nbbo\ 
Iam£  with  gold,  and  at  the  back,  of  the  hvad 
a  bow  of  the  same. 

For  dinner  costume  the  prettiest  caps  and 
coiffures,  are  formed  of  a  combination  of 
flowers  and  velvet  Roses  and  black  yelvei 
may  always  be  admitted  with  the  best  efTect 
where  an  adoiixlurc  of  different  materials  is 
required. 
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(7b  Corretpondents.) 

Aht.— Tho  Key  move  to  Enigma  No.  10,  is  1.  B  to 
Ksq. 

C.  8.— TTnlessthe  rale  of"  touch  and  move  "  be  strictly 
adhered  to,  you  might  almost  as  well  not  play  Chess  at 
alL  In  the  case  you  mention,  your  adversary'  havinir 
touched  the  Rook  was  bound  to  play  it,  though  mate 
fbllowed  instantcr. 

Am  Axateub.— Ifyou  have  already  made  some  pro- 
fress  in  the  game,  get  Mr.  Staimton's  **  Chess  Players 
Handbook,"  published  by  Bohn.— The  price  is  only 
7s.  6d. 

Solutions  to  Problem  4vby  Gael  and  X.Y.Z.,  of  Ham- 
ilton,  J.  H.  K..  G.  P.,  Esse,  Pawn,  and  Undergraduate 
are  correct ;  all  others  are  wrong. 

Solutions  to  Enigmas  up  to  No.  19,  by  Sigma,  G.  P., 
J.  H.  B^  Philo  Chess,  LL.I>.,  Amy,  Esse,  Fawn  and  Done 
Brown  are  correct. 

Solutions  to  the  Enigmas  in  our  last  by  J*  H.  B., 
Ease,  and  Pawn  are  correct. 

*,*Eb]iatum.— In  our  last,  page  384^  Mr.  Pklmer  won 
three  games,  and  Mr.  Helliwell  one;^the  reverse  was 
•tated.    ' 


SOLUTION  TO  PROBIIU  NO.  IT. 
WHITK.  BLACK. 

1  Q  takes  P  (ch)  E  to  R  sq  (best.) 

9  Kt  to  K  B  7th  %h)     K  moves. 

5  Kt  to  K  R  6th  (dble  ch)E  to  R  f q. 
4  Q  to  E  Ei8th  (ch)      B  takes  Q. 

6  Kt  mates. 


PROBLEM  No.  Y. 
By  the  Editor,* 

BLACK. 


WfllTX. 

WkiU  to  flay  atid  maU  in  five  moitn. 

^Published  originally  in  Stauntok*8''OJin8PLATBBS 
Qwax^midM,"  Marofa  Nob,  1868. 


KKIOMAS. 

jATo.  21.  'Occuring  in  actual  play  in  one  fif  the 
Tournament  games  between  Mturs.  W.  Cayley 
and  Beaumont, 

WniTK  (Mr.  C.)~E  at  E  Et  2nd;  Q  at  Q  Et 
7th ;  R  at  Q  5th  ;  Et  ai  E  B  5th ;  Ps  at  E  R  2nd« 
E  Et  3rd,  E  B  2nd,  Q  Et  2nd  and  Q  R  2nd. 

Black  (Dr.  B.)— E  nt  E  B  Fq  ;  Q  at  E  B  2nd ; 
R  at  E  8th ;  B  at  Q  Et  5th ;  Pd  at  E  R  2nd,  K 
Et  2ud,  E  B  8rd,  Q  B  5th,  Q  Et  4th  and  Q  B 
SrJ. 

Wliite  to  play  and  mate  in  three  move*. 

No,  22.  From  a  Correepondent  in  Kingston, 

Whitb.— E  at  E  Et  5th ;  R  at  Q  B  sq ;  B  at 
Q  B  8th  ;  Ets  atQ  Et  8rd  and  4th  ;  Ps  at  E  B 
6ih  and  E  2nd. 

Black.~E  at  his  6th  ;  R  at  Q  R  6th ;  B  at  C 
3rd;  Ets  at  E  B  eq  »ntl  Q  R 4ih  ;  PsatER  2ady 
E  4th  and  Oth,  and  Q  3rd. 

WJiite  to  play  and  mate  in  tJiree  moves. 


HAMILTON  CHK88  CLUB. 

In  oar  last  namber  we  had  occasion  to  notice 
tiie  formation  of  a  Chess  Club  in  St.  'Catherines; 
we  have  now  the  pleasure  of  inlorniing  our 
readers  that  our  sister  city  of  Hamilton  has 
organized  a  club  which  meets  weekly  in  a  room 
of  tlie  Mechanic*s  Institute.  The  evening  ap- 
pointed is  that  of  every  Monday  at  7  o'clock.  His 
honor,  Miles  O'Reilly,  Judge  of  the  County  Court 
has  been  elected  President,  and  C.  H.  Gates, 
Esq.  Secretary  and  Treasurer  fur  the  ensuing 
yebr.  We  hope  that  as  Chess  Clubs  spring  up 
in  Canada,  they  will  correspond  with  each  other, 
and  oar  pages  will  always  be  open  to  the  recording 
of  games,  the  anrouncement  of  matches,  &c., 
that  may  take  place  between  these  clubs. 


THE  CHESS  TOURNAMENT. 

We  give  below  i^  farther  selection  from  the 
games  played  in  this  interesting  litt'e  Toamey, 
and  regret  our  inability  to  give  an  accoont 
of  its  concludon  in  the  present  number,  the  game 
in  the  third  and  final  division  not  having  been 
completed  at  the  timo  we  write. 

The  four  victors  in  the  firFt  division  having 
been  paired  as  mentioned  in  our  last,  the  play  in 
the  second  division  resulted  in  a  victory  to  Dr. 
Beaumont  over  Mr.  W.  Cajiley,  the  score  giving 
three  games  to  the  former  and  one  to  the  latter ;  and 
to  Mr.  Palmer  over  Mr.  Ransom,  Mr.  P.  winning 
three  games,  losing  one,  and  one  bi  ing  drawn. 
The  cottclttdiDg  match  therefore,  wliich  it  had  been 
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aettled  shouM  be  the  b«9t  of  Beveii  game:^,  remains 
to  be  contested  by  Dr.  Beaumont  and  Ur.  Ptfltuer, 
the  two  8ur?irors  cf  the  Touniaraent.       / 

We  learn  wiih  much  pleasure  that  there  is 
erery  probability  of  tliis  Tournament  being  im> 
mediately  followed  up  by  another,  to  the  forma- 
tion  of  which  we  Bhall  look  forward  with  great 
interest^  as  we  understand  that  it  is  expected  to 
comprise  the  strongest  pluyers  in  Toronto,  in- 
cluding several  of  tho.4e  who  have  distingu'ished 
themselves  in  the  present  contest. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  chess  playing 
Is  already  greatly  on  the  incfrease  both  in  Toronto 
and  ill  several  of  the  towns  of  Canada,  and  we 
bope  to  ace  our  amateurs  persevere  in  their  eflbrt^ 
at  improvement,  so  that  should  we  ever  liave 
the  honor  of  a  visit  from  a  Staunton,  a  Loweothal, 
a  Horwitx,  a  Harrwitz,  or  a  St.  Amant,  they 
might  find  some  gentlemen  whom  they  would 
not  consider  altogether  unworthy  of  their 
prowess. 

2%ird  Oam«  betvfeen  M«nr9.  Palmer  and  Rati' 

iom, 

(Irregular  Opening,) 

BLACK  (Me.  R.)  white  (Uk.  p.) 

1  P  to  Q  4th.  P  to  K  3rd. 

2  R  Kt  to  B  8rd.  K  Kt  to  B  3rd. 
8  Q  Kt  to  B  3rd.  P  to  Q4th. 

4  Q  B  to  K  Kt  6th.      P  to  Q  B  4th. 
ft  P  to  K  4th.  P  talces  Q  P. 

6  K  Kt  ulces  P.  B  to  K  2nd. 

1  P  Ukes  P.  Kt  takes  P. 

8  B  takes  K  B.  Kt  Ukes  B. 

9  K  B  to  Q  Kt  5th  (ch)B  to  Q  2ud. 

10  Castles.  Castles. 

11  P  to  K  B  4th.  P  to  Q  R  8rd.  (a) 

12  B  to  Q  3rd.  Q  to  her  Kt  3rd. 

18  K  to  R  pq.  Q  takes  Q  Kt  P.  (b) 

14  R  to  K  B  3rd.  P  lo  K  Kt  3rd«  (c) 

15  BtoK  ith.  KttoQ4th. 

16  Kt  Ukes  Kt.  P  takes  KL 

17  R  to  Q  Kt  3rd.  B  to  K  Kt  5tb.  (d) 
Ifi  B  to  K  B  8rd.  B  takes  B. 

19  P  takes  B  (0),  and  White  resigned* 

yotee. 

(a)  This  is  merely  forcing  Black  the  way  that  he 
would  go— White  had  better  have  taken  off  the  B. 

(6)  He  would  evidently  have  lost  his  Qby  taking  the 
Kt. 

(c)  P  to  K  4th  would  have  been  an  embarrassing 
move  for  Black. 

(<0  He  miglit  have  gained  a  Book  aod  Bishop  ttir  his 
Queen  if  he  had  choaan. 

{0)  TaUog  with  the  Kt  would  lumaaUmradttieQ  to 


Jl'inirlh  Oame,betwem  the  tameplagen, 
(The  KCe  Game  0/  Buy  Lopez.) 

wnjTB  {Ur,  p.)  black  (He.  B.) 

1  P  to  K  4t1i.  P  to  K  4th. 

2  K  Kt  to  B  8rd.  Q  Kt  to  B  8rd. 
»  K  B  to  Q  Kt  6th.  Q  to  K  B  8k1. 
4  Q  Kt  to  B  8rd.  K  Kt  to  K  Snd. 

6  B  takes  Q  Kt.  (a)  Q.  P  takes  B. 
e  P  to  Q  4th.  K  Kt  to  his  8cd. 

7  P  Ukes  P.  Kt  Ukes  P. 

8  Kt  Ukes  Kt  Q  ukes  Kt. 

9  Castles.  '  K  B  to  Q  Kt  6th. 

10  Q  B  to  Q  2nd.  Q  B  to  K  8rd. 

11  Q  to  K  2nd.  Castles  on  Q  aidflb 
13PtoQR8rd.  fi  ukes  Kt. 

13  BukesB.  QtoQB4th. 

14  Q  R  to  Q  sq.  K  toQ  Kt  sq.  ({) 
16  R  Ukes  R  (ch)          R  Ukes  R. 

16  RtoQsq.  RtoK  sq. 

17  B  Ukes  K  Kt  P.  R  to  K  Kt  sq.  (e) 

18  B  to  Q  B  3rd.  B  to  K  Kt  6tb. 

19  Q  lakes  B.  (i)  Q  to  K  B  sq. 

20  Q  to  her  7th.  P  to  Q  R  8rd. 

21  B  to  K  B  6th.  Q  to  K  R  ard  (e) 

22  Q  Ukes  K  B  P.  R  to  Q  B  sq.  (/) 
28  P  to  K  Kt  8rd.  K  to  It  2nd. 

24  Q  to  her  7th.  K  to  Kt  sq. 

26  Q  Ukes  R  (ch)  (jg)     K  to  R  2ud. 
26*  B  to  Q  4th  (ch) 

And  Black  (mrrendered. 

(a)  Q  Kt  to  K  Snd,  would  have  been,  periia|B,aftioa8er 
play. 

(6)  Black  would  have  gained  nothing  hy  playing  hit 
B  to  Q  B  5th. 

(c)  If  he  had  played  the  Q  to  K  Kt  4tti  instead. 
White  would  have  interposed  the  K  B  P  on  Black's 
moving  B  to  KKt  5th. 

(d)  Obviously  mating  next  move  if  Black  Uka  Aa 

(0)  If  Qto  Q  B  4th,  he  would  have  lQBl"tbe«- 
change,"  e,  g, 

21  QtoQB4tli. 

28QtoQ8th(ch)  RtakesQ. 

88  B  takea  B  (ch)  K  to  Rind. 
24  BtoQ4th,Ac. 

(/)  If  he  had  attempted  towintheBbyRtaKB 
sq,  White  would  have  forced  the  ezchaoge  of  Qnecas 
and  Books  by  Uking  the  B  with  his  Q  and  then  cfaeek- 
ing  with  the  R  at  Q  8th. 

(p)  Again  threatening  mate  on  the  n«ve^  if  Bhek 
take  the  Q. 

ICr.  Sunnton  has  offered  to  play  Mr.  HaiiiUi 
a  match,  and  proposes  to  suke  £300  agaiest 
£200  on  the  reedt,  leaving  all  otb^  eondiiioiia 
to  be  oettled  by  Mesm.  Lewis,  Bookie  fsd 
Wyrm. 
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HISTOEY  OF  THE  WAR 

mrW^SS  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA, 

Dmno  ^9B  TXAU  1812,  1818,  4Md  181i. 

ouraR  xfxu 

GmBAL;  HcQure^a  lettei:  io  ibe  Ai^Qiican 
Secretary  .4it  Wai:  will  be  found,  in  our  notes,* 

On  the  same  morning  on  ^hich  tbe  vurpri^c 
of  Fort  Niagaia  was  ^fSacted,  General  Rjall 
erossed  oyer  to  Lewbton  with  about  fl^e  bun- 
died  rank  and  file,  and,  almost  without  oppo- 
sition, entered  and  fired  it  The  small  villages 
of  Toangstown,  Manchester,  and  Tuscarora, 
as  soon  s&  the  inhabitants  had  deserted  them, 
shared  the  same  jfate  as  bad  been  awarded  to 
•  Newartc. 

The  conflagration  thus  lighted  up  along  the 
shores  of  the  Niagara  spread  such  terror  that 
General  McClure^  not  daring,  or  caring,  to  ex- 
pose himself  to  the  dangers  which  he  had 
proToked,  i esigned  the  oommand  of  the  regu- 
lars and  militia,^  now  asaambling  from,  all 


rtoan  tetirtUtrjf  ofamr. 

Afftd-qasriers,  Baa«k>, 

Dec  22d,  1818. 
Sf«,— nl  regret  to  be.  nnder  the  neeeaaity  of  an- 
'  Bouneing  to  joa  the ;  BMrtifjing  intelligence  of 
(he  Ims  of  Focl-Niagva.  On  the  morning  of  the 
19th  instant,  ftboul  four  o'clock,  theeneiQj  croes- 
#d  the  river  at  the  Five  mile  Meadows  in  greet 
Ibrce,  consisting  of  regoltn  ind  Indiana,  who 
SMde  their  wajr  andiMOveved  to  thegarriBOD, 
which  from  the  most  correct  information  I  can 
eoUect,  was  completely  surprised.  Oar  men  were 
learij  all  asleep  Uk  their  t#nU.;  |hf  .^emji^Mh- 


parts,  to  Major  General,  Hall,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  20th,  thai  General  occupied 
Buffalo  with  some  two  thousand  troops. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th,  the  indefiiti- 
gable  Drommond  was  at  Chippewa,  and  on 
the  next  day  within  two  miles  of  Fort  Erie, 
when  be  set  about  reconooitering  the  enemy's 
position  at  Black  Rock,  with  a  view,  to  pursue, 
still  further,  his  work  of  retaliation  and  annoj- 
anco.   Accordiiiglj,  on  the  night  of  the  80th, 
,Gen.  Rjall,  with  five  hundred  and  forty  regu- 
lars, fifty  volunteer  militia,  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty  Indians,  crossed  the  Niagara,  and^ 
landed  without  opposition  about  two  miles., 
from  Black  Rock.    The  events  which  then., 
took  place  will  be  found  in  fhll  deUdl  in  ^tw» 
RyalTs  letter:-^ 

From  Mc^or  Qmural  Byatt  to  IdenUfuuU 
Om&rai  DrummoruL 
Niagara  frontier,  near  Foii'Erie, 

January  Ist,  18  li. 

Sir,— I  have  the  honor  to  report  to  you, 

that,  agreeably  to  the  instrtictioQS  contidkied ; 

in  your  letter  of  the  29th  uUit.^^^  7^^ 

general  order  of  that  day,  to*,  pass  the  rirar 

ed  in,  and  commenced  a  most  horrible  slaaghter. 
Sach  as  escaped  the  lary  of  the  first  contest,  re- 
tired to  the  old  mess'hoiiae^,  where  they  kept  ap 
a  destructive  fire  upon  the  enemy  u^til  a  want  of 
ammnnition  compelled  them,  to  .surrender.     Al- 
(hoogh  onr  forc^  was  very  Jnlerior,  and  compaH- 
Uvely  small  indeed,  I  am  induced  to  thidk  that 
Che  disaster  la  not  attcibvjtable.  to  any  want  of 
troops,  bat  to  gross  ueglect  h^  the  commanding 
oficer  of  the  fort,  captatn  Leonard,,  in  not  pre-  . 
parins,  being  ready,  ax)d.  looking  out  for  the  ex- 
pected attack. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  correctljr  the 
number  of  killed  and  woanded. .  About  20  regit- 
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Nbgara,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the 
enemy^s  force,  collected  at  Black  Rock  and 
Buffalo ;  aod  carrying  into  execution  the  other 
objects,  therein  mentioned,  I  crossed  the  river 
in  the  following  night,  wKh  four  companies 
of  the  Ring's  Regiment,  and  the  light  company 
of  the  89th,  under  Lieutenant  CoTonel  Ogitvie ; 
two  hundred  and  fifty  men  of  the  ilst  regi- 
ment, and  the  grenadiers  of  the  100th,  under 
Major  Friend ;  together  with  about  fifty  militia 
Tolunteers  and  a  body  of  Indian  warriors. 
The  troops  completed  their  landing  about 
twelve  o*clock,  nearly  two  mites  below  Black 
Rock ;  the  light  in&ntry  of  the  89lh  being  in 
advance,  surprised  and  captured  the  greater 
part  of  a  piquet  of  the  enemy,  and  secured 
(he  bridge  oret  the  Conguichity  Creek,  the 
boards  of  which  had  been  loosened,  and  were 
ready  to  be  carried  off  had  there  been  time 
given  for  it  I  immediately  established  the 
41st  and  100th  grenadiers  in  posftion  beyond 
the  bridge,  for  the  purpose  of  perfectly  se- 
curing its  passage :  the  enemy  made  some  at- 
tempts during  the  nfgfat  upon  this  4dva*nced 
position,  but  were  repulsed  with  loss. 

At  daybreak  I  moved  forward,  the  King*s 
Regiment  and  light  company  of  the  89th 
leading,  the  41st  and  grenadiers  of  the  100th 
being  in  reserve.  The  enemy  had  by  this 
time  opened  a  ierj  heavy  fire  of  cannon  and 


krsbave  escaped  oat  o*  the  fort,  some  badly 
wounded.  Lieutenant  Beok,  24th  regiment  ii 
killed,  and  it  is  Said  €hi^  others. 

Tou  will  perceive  air,  \fif  the  enclosed  general 
orders,  thai  I  apprehended  ao  attack,  and  made 
the  necessary  arrangements  to  meet  it ;  bat  have 
VeasoR  to  beliere,  from  information  received  by 
those  who  have  made  tbdr  eMape,  that  the  eom*> 
mondont  did  not  in  any  respect  comply  with  those 
orders. 

On  the  same  morning  a  detachment  ^f  Militia, 
tnder  major  general  Bennett,  staliotied  at  Lewkh 
town  Heights,  was  attacked  by  a  party  of  savages ; 
but  the  m^or  and  his  little  corps,  by  makins  a 
desperate  charge,  effected  ibdr  retreat,  ai¥et  oe- 
Ipg  surroanded  by  seVefall^andiieds,  with  the  loi^ 
of  six  or  eight,  wh6  do'tibtfess  were  killed  \  aimong 
whom  were  two  sons  of  captain  Jotfes,  Indian  hi- 
lerpreter.  The  TiHageA  Of  TOangstowii,  Le%i8- 
Ibwn,  Manchester,  and  the  Inmon  TaicaTtmi 
linage,  were  reduced  to  okhes,  and  the  inoAen- 
iiVe  inhabitants  who  cotAd  not  escape,  Were, 
without  regard  to  age  or  sex,  inhWniinly  butch* 
'^r^d,  by  savages  beaded  by  British  Mditil^MX- 
ed.  A  BHtlsh  ofBeer  who  waA  token  pAMnt^. 
avows  that  many  small  children  were  mtaHPSflBa 
tirr  ihe  Indians.  ^ 
Hfjor  Ibllory,  Wh<>  was  statidiied  at  SeihIdMtIr; 


musketry  on  the  Royal  Scotts,  under  Lieat, 
Ck>lonel  Qordon,  who  were  destined  to  load 
above  Black  Rock,  for  the  purpose  of  tnmhig 
his  position,  while  he  should  be  aUacked  m 
front  by  the  troops  who  landed  below ;  several 
of  the  boats  having  grounded,  I  am  sorry  to 
say  this  regiment  suffered  some  loss,  and  wis 
not  able  to  effect  its  landing  in  sufficient  fiiAe 
to  fully  accomplish  the  object  intended,  though 
covered  by  the  whole  of  our  field  guns,  under 
Captain  Bridge,  which  were  pi»ced  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river. 

The  King's  and  89th,  having  in  the  mean- 
time gained  the  town,  commenced  a  very 
spirited  attack  upon  the  enemy,  who  were  in 
great  force,  and  Tery  strongly  posted.  The 
reserve  having  arrived  on  the  ground,  the 
whole  were  shordy  engaged.  The  enemy 
maintained  his  position  with  yeiy  considerable 
obstinacy  for  some  time ;  but  such  was  the 
spirited  and  determined  advance  of  our  troops, 
that  he  was  at  length  compelled  to  give  way, 
was  driven  through  his  tmtteries,  in  which 
were  a  twenty-four-pounder,  three  twelve- 
pounders,  and  one  nine-poundcr,  and  pumed 
to  the  town  of  Bufihlo,  about  two  miles  dii* 
taht ;  he  hefo  shewed  a  large  body  of  inl^by 
and  cavalry,  and  attempted  to  oppose  our  ad- 
vance by  the  fire  of  a  field  piece,  posted  on  the 
heiglil,  which  commanded  the  road;  bttt 


with  about  40  Canadian  volunteers,  advanced  to 
LeWistown  Heights,  and  compelled  the  advanced 
goard  of  the  enemy  to  Ikll  back  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountain.  The  migor  is  a  meritoriortefiei!^; 
be  fought  the  enemy  two  days,  and  conlested 
every  inch  of  ground  to  the  ifanawanty  Creek, 
in  thera  actions  fieotenant  Lowe,  29i  regimeot 
of  the  United  fltotes  army,  and  e%bt  of  the  Ouk* 
dtan  volunteers,  were  killed.  I  bad  mvself,  three 
days  previous  to  the  attack  on  the  Niagara,  left 
with  a  view  of  providini?  for  the  ^^nce  of  tUs 
t)Aaee,  Blank  Rook,  aad  the  other  viUagesoa  Hiii 
frontier. 

J.  came  here  with  the  troops  and  have  called 
out  Che  kniHUa  of  OeneSMe,  friagara,  md  Oitr 
tauqua  countries  ^  MiteMr 
'  This  plaCb  was  then  tlmught  to  be  in  fanmt> 
nent  danger,  As  well  as  the  shipping,  but  I  bare 
no  dotibt  is  perfbdtfy  'ftednre.  YdouteM  art 
bon^ftvgingMtnnnm^;  tk^  Ore.  Iibwe¥i^,e 
iipecAevef  troops  thai  cunwt  ^  erpkeeeJUte^rtb- 
thiue  In  the  service  fcft  a  lowg  time,  fasf^iv 
dteyti  fOOO  deftaecbed  mim^  lately  tnUfSe^  MR 
been; 

Brilt.-#dh.  'dto. 
lV6n.  J.  AMlMhfnj^,  %fee.  U'Wir.** 
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finding  this  ioeffectnal,  he  fled  in  all  directieiis, 
and  betaking  himself  to  the  wood8»  further 
pursuit  was  useless.  He  left  behind  him  one 
six-pounder  brass  field  piece,  and  one  iron 
eighteen  and  one  iron  as-pouoder,  which  fell 
into  our  hands,  t  then  proceeded  to  execute 
the  uUerfor  object  of  ^e  expedition,  and  de* 
tached  Captain  Robinson,  of  the  King's,  wil^ 
two  companies,  to  destroy  two  schooners  and 
a  sloop,  (part  of  the  enemy's  late  8quadTX>n,) 
that  were  on  shore  a  little  below  the  town, 
with  the  stores  they  had  on  board,  which  he 
effectually  completed.  The  town  itself  (the 
inhabitants  having  previously  left  it,)  and  the 
Who^e  of  the  public  stores,  containing  con- 
siderable quantities  of  doathing,  spirits,  and 
flour,  which  I  had  not  the  means  of  conveying 
«way,  Were  ^ea  set  on  fire,  and  totally  con- 
sumed ;  as  was  also  the  village  of  Black  Rock, 
on  the  evening  it  was  evacuated.  In  obedience 
to  your  further  instructions,  I  have  directed 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Gordon  to  move  down  the 
river  to  Fort  Niagara,  with  a  party  of  the  19  th 
iigfat  dragoons,  under  Major  Lisle,  a  detach- 
ment of  the  Bojal  Scots,  and  the  89th  light 
company,  and  destroy  the  rema*ning  cover  of 
the  enemy  upon  his  fi*onlier,  which  he  has 
reported  to  have  been  efflectuaHy  done.  From 
every  account  I  have  been  able  to  collect,  the 
enemy^s  force  opposed  to  us  was  not  less  than 
from  two  thousand  to  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred men ;  their  loss  in  killed  and  wounded, 
I  should  imngine  from  three  to  four  hundred ; 
but  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  being 
mostly  covered  with  wood,  it  is  difficult  to 
sscertaiQ  it  precisely;  the  same  reason  will 
account  for  oar  not  having  been  able  to  make 
a  greater  number  of  prisoners  than  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty. 

I  have  great  satisfaction  in  stating  to  you 
the  good  conduct  qf  the  whole  of  the  regular 
troops  and  volunteer  militia;  but  I  must  par- 
ticularly mention  the  steadiness  and  bravery 
ofthe  King's  Regiment,  and  89thlight  infantry. 
They  were  most  gkllantly  led  to  the  attack  by 
lieutenant  Colonel  Ogilvie,  of  the  King's, 
who,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  received  a  severe 
wound,  Which  will  for  a  time  deprive  the 
service  iA  a  very  brave  aird  intelligent  officer, 
i&lter  Lieutenant  Colonel  OgQvie  was  wounded, 
the  command  of  the  regiment  devolved  on 
Qaptaiu  Soblnttm,  Who,  by  k  very  Judicious 
movement  to  hb  right,  with  the  three  bat« 


talion  companies,  made  «  oonsiderable  im- 
presafon  on  the  left  of  the  enemy's  positipn. 
I  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
Lieatenant  Colonel  Gordon,  in  the  command 
of  the  Royal  Sootts,  and  have  much  to  regre^ 
that  the  accidental  grounding  of  his  boats 
deprived  me  of  the  full  benefit  of  his  services ; 
and  I  hafe  also  to  mention  my  approbatkn 
ef  the  conduct  of  IC%$or  Friend,  commanding 
the  ilst,  as  veil  as  that  of  Captain  Fawoetl;, 
of  the  100th  grenadiers,  who  was  unfortunately 
woanded.  Captain  Barden,  of  the  89th,  and 
Captain'  Brunter,  of  the  king's  light  infkntiy 
companies,  conducted  themselves  in  the  most 
exemplary  manner,  tiieutenant  Colonel  El- 
liott, in  thi?,  as  well  as  on  other  occasions,  is 
ertitled  to  my  highest  commendations^  for 
his  seal  and  activity  as  superintendent  of  the 
Indian  department ;  and  I  am  happy  to  add, 
that,  through  his  exertions,  and  that  of  his 
officers,  CO  act  of  cruelly,  as  iar  as  I  could 
learn,  was  committed  by  the  Indians  towards 
any  of  their  prisooers.  I  cannot  close  this 
report  without  mentioning,  in  terms  of  the 
warmest  praise,  the  good  conduct  of  my  aide- 
de-camp,  Captain  Holland,  from  whom  I  te- 
ceived  the  most  able  assistance  throughout 
the  whole  ot  these  operations.  Nor  can  I 
omit  mentioning  my  obligations  to  you  f^r 
acceding  to  the  request  of  your  aide-de-camp. 
Captain  Jervoise,  to  accompany  me.  Hd  was 
extremely  active  and  zealous^  and  rendered 
me  very  essential  service.  I  enclose  a  return 
of  the  killed,  wounded*  and  missing,  and  of 
the  ordnance  captured  at  Black  Rock  and 
BufiSdo. 

P.  Rt^jul, 

Major  General. 
Lieutenant  General  Drummond,  eommancBng 
the  forces.  Upper  Canada. 

The  return   enclosed   by  General   Ryall 

Brtum  of  UIM  .«d    "'""'**!  '  '""  °'  *"'*^' 
wounded  in  attack  oki    one  killed,  seventy-two 

^*"*'  wounded,  besides  nins 

missing.    The  American  loss  it  is  impossible 

to  arrive  at,  as  all  the  information  afforded  by 

General  Hairs  letter  is  **  many  valuable  lives 

were  lost"    General  HalVs  letter  is  short, 

but,  ^ort  as  it  is,  it  serves  as  an  additional 

proof  how  determined  the  writers  of  bulletins 

were,  that  American  troops  shodd  never  be 

supposed   to   succumb,  except  to  superior 

forceSL 
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,     W«  will  giTe  flnt  Geacivl  fiWlV  letter^  and, 

ll«r.rl.  on  Gen«ia  M  •  c^mn^iy  oil  h. 
Hidfi  letter.  Qen.    Armstrong^B   re- 

marks vill  fully  answer  our  purpose. 

^l  have  only  time  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  25th  Inst,  and  to 
add,  that  this  frontier  is  wholly  desolate.  The 
British  crossed  OTer,  sapp<nrted  hy  a  strong 
party  of  Indians^  a  little  hefore  day  this 
momilig,  near  Black  Rock;  they  iMf»  mst  by 
the  f/nUUa  under  my  command  mth  wpiHt ; 
tut  wTt  werpowered  hy  the  nambers  and 
discipline  of  the  enemy,  the  nulitia  gare  way, 
and  fled'  on  etery  side ;  CTeiy  attempt  to 
nS^y  (hem  proTcd  ineffectual. 

The  enemy*s  purpose  was  obtained,  and  the 
flourishing  Tfllage  of  Bnffiilo  was  Uud  in  ruin& 
The  Nbgara  frontier  now  lies  open  and  naked 
to  our  enemies.  Your  judgment  will  direct 
you  what  is  most  proper  in  this  emergency. 
I  am  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  must  defer 
particulars  till  to-morrow.  Many  valuable 
Htcs  are  lost" 

Such  is  General  Hall's  letter,  now  for  Arm- 
strong. After  describing  the  fall  of  Fort 
Niagara,  but  here  we  must  pause  for  a  a  mo* 
ment  to  examine  into  the  truth  of  Armstrong's 
assertions  respecting  the  fiJl  of  Fort  Niagara. 

The  Qeneral  obserres,  **  Murray's  move- 

ArmrtMieonthemp.    ment,  in  a  view  stricUy 
taxeeTFortNiagM.      jntlitary,  was  well  con- 
ducted and  merits  applauso,  ..but  the   use 
s^jbsequently  made  by  that  officer  of  his 
adyersaiy's  crime,  or  of  his  own  good  fortune, 
cannot  tail  to  degrade  him  both  as  a  man  and 
a  soldier;  since,  "what  has  been  gained  in 
cither  character,  and  has  been  gained  without 
loss  or  resistance,  should  be  held  without 
bloodshed.'*    Yet  of  the  sleeping,  unarmed, 
snd  unresisting  garrison  of  Fort  Niagara, 
.  sizty-flve   men   were   killcid   and   fourteen, 
wounded.    More  than  two-thirds  of  whom 
^  were  hospital  patJwta. 

.Here  is  a  direct  charge  which  is  substanti- 
ated.  by  no  other  .American  writer,  Ingersol 
excepted.  No  allusion  to  such  a  circumstance 


ready  to  place  all  the  bhune  on  Captom 
Leonard  for  not  being  rei^y  and  prqwred  for 
,the  attack;  still,  he  says  not  one  woid  is  to 
the  massacre  of  hospital  patients  implied  by 
Qeneral  Arxnstrong^  Is  it  probable  that  be 
would  have  let  slip  so  frronrable  an  cf)po^ 
tanity  of  arresting  enquiry  into  the  faU  of  the 
fort,  had  so  outrageous  an  act  been  commited. 
It  would  have  been  the  best  mode  poesibleof 
exciting  national  indignation,  and,  under  oorer 
of  the  cUmour,  the  question  as  to  capabtfity 
in  the  defence  of  the  post  would  have  been 
forgotten. 

What  do  other  American  writers  say  en 
the  suljectt  Dr.  Smithy  to  whom  we  hate, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  referred,  and  vith 
whose  animus  the  reader  must  by  this  time 
be  pretty  wel^  acquainted,  merely  states  that, 
in  the  month  of  January  Fort  Niagara  was 
surprised  and  c^tured.  Mr.  Thomson  is 
more  particoUr,  and  after  the  usual  introdac- 
tion  of  '^In^Ban  warriors"  states  amongst 
the  enumeration  of  horrors,  that  **  the  womm 
qf  the  garrison  were  stripped  qf  their  etoihing, 
and  many  qf  them  hilled^  This  statement 
is  bad,  and  false  enough  to  proYe  most  cod- 
closively  that  the  writer  was  anxious  to  mike 
a  case  out  against  the  British.  Is  it  liicely 
then,  we  ask,  that  the  slaughter  of  unansed 
hospital  patients,  had  such  really  occurred, 
would  have  been  passed  over  in  silence  by 
this  malevolent  and  inventive  writer. 

This  assertion  of  General  Armstrong's  vpay 
fairiy  be  claraed,  for  meanness  and  falsehoods 
with  that  of  General  McCliirei  respecting 
«*  British  officers  painted  like  Indians."  Where 
General  McGlu^  obtained  this  information  we 
are  at  a  loss.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  aoj 
American  writer,,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
O'Connor,  an^  bears  so  distiuctiy  the  stamp 
of  baring  been  fabricated  by  a  man,  who,  was 
iHjgihtened  out  of  his  wits,  that  it  issoaroelj 
necessary  to  enter  further  into  the  inatter. 

We  have  said  enough  on  the  subject  to 
show  that  General  Armstrong  bsf  here^'wi^* 
out  due  deliberation  or  attention,  stated  what 
a  very  short  enquiry  would  have  cenvinoed 


will  be  found  in  McClure's  despatch,  except  him  to  be  untrue.    We  will,  th«n,  return  to 
the  passage  "  the  enemy  rushed  in  and  com-  Hall's  letter.    Armstrong  say^;  "  the  roooosB 

of  this  part  of  the  enterprise  (the  capture  of 
Fort  Niagara)  being  ascertained^  B,jaa. pro- 
ceeded to  ei^ecute  what  remained  of  the  plan ; 
tumael^  and  has  shown  that  he  was  Yerjlmndit  must  he  admitted  vitk  liitie  mm  rf 


menced  a  most  horrible  slaughter."  Let  us 
examine  the  circumstances.  McGure  was 
anxious  to  make  the  best  excuse  he  could  for 
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cfporition  jftwn  any  quarter  than^  if  the 
juitice  of  Vke  proceeding^  hoth  ae  to  eharaeter 
and  extent,  had  been  unqueitianabte.  Begin- 
ning with  the  villages  and' intermediate  houses 
<m  the  bank  of  the  river,  all  were  sacked  and 
burned  from  Youngstown  to  Bufiklo,  both 
included;  and  so  uniyersal  was  the  panic 
[HToduced  by  the  invasion,  that  had  it  not 
been  stayed  by  the  voluntary  retreat  of  the 
enimy^  a  large  portion  of  the  frontier  would 
in  a  few  days  more  have  been  left  without  a 
single  inhabitant;  so  true  it  is,  that  vbar 

BBTRATS,  LIKE  TRBASON. 

The  italics  in  the  aWe  quotation  are  ours, 
the  last  portion  in  capitals,  is  Armstrong's 
own ;  and  the  whole  extract  is  a  pretty  con- 
vincing proof  that  in  his  estimation,  fear  of  the 
enemy  had  rather  more  to  do  with  the  retreat 
of  the  Americans,  than  the  overwhelming 
numbers  of  the   British  invaders. 

With  a  few  extracts  from  Ingersol,  we 
will  dose,  the  sketch  of  operations  on  the 
Niagara  frontier. 

*'  Both  ddes  of  the  Niagara,  says  Ingersol" 
had  been  from  April  to  December  distracted 
by  the  disgraceful  hostilities  of  border  war* 
&re,  in  which  the  Americans  were  the  aggres- 
sors, and  doomed  to  be  the  greatest  sufferers. 
Western  Now  fork  was,  before  the  year  ended, 
desolated  by  British  reaction,  transcending 
American  aggression,  which  we  cannot  deny 
provoked,  however  severe,  that  retaliation.*' 

This  admission,  coming  from  a  writer  who  so 
readily  endorses  the  unfounded  assertion  of 
Armstrong,  may  be  taken  as  very  fait  testi- 
mony as  to  which  party  was  the  first  to 
violate  the  recognized  rules  of  warfare. 

Ingersol  is  very  severe  on  the  conduct  of 
the  American  militia,  along  the  Niagara  fron- 
tier. ''Our  loss  o(  character  was  greater 
than  that  of  life  and  property.  General  Cass 
ascertained  that  the  troops  reported  to  have 
done  the  devastation,  were  but  six  hundred 
and  fifty  men,  regulars,  militia,  and  Indians — 
the  latter  helpless  for  taking  a  fort  except  by 
fluprise,  the  militia  not  much  more  to  be 
feared ;  so  that  our  nearly  four  hundred  regu^ 
lars  in  the  fort  had  been  easily  conquered  by 
an  equal,  perhaps  less  number;  to  oppose 
whom,  we  bad  between  twenty-five  hundred 
and  three  thousand  militia,  all,  except  very 
few  of  them,  behaving,  said  General  Cass,  in 
the  most  cowardly  manner. 


With  such  a  condemnation,  from  one  of 
their  ovm  writers,  on  their  conduct,  we  find 
it  hard  to  understand  how,  at  the  pretent  day, 
the  productions  of  such  writers  as  Thomson, 
Smith  and  O'Connor,  are  tolerated  by  enquir- 
ing oir  impartial  readers,  who  desire  to  ascer- 
tain the  real  amount  of  glory  due  to  America* 

No  one  regretted  more  deeply  than  Sir 

Proclwnatloii  of  Sir    George     Provost,     the 
Qeorge  Prorort.  savage  mode  of  warfare 

which  the  Americans,  by  their  departure  from 
the  customary  usages  of  warfare,  had  com- 
pelled him  to  sanction,  and  to  soon  as  aome- 
thing  lik6  a  just  puniahment  had  been  inflicted 
on  them,  he  issued  the  following  proctamation, 
in  which  will  be  found,  oommented  o&  with 
considerable  preei6i<m  and  ability,  the  ptogreaa 
of  the  war  on-  the  part  of  the  enemy  :— 
*^  By  his  Excellency  Lieut  General  Sir  George 
Prevost,  Baronet,  commander  of  his  Majes* 
ty'a  forces  in  North  America,  A;c.,  ftc,  Ac 
"  To  the  inhabitftiits  of  his  Majesty  ^sprovinoes 
in  North  America. 

'^A  PBOCLAMAnON. 

*'  The  complete  success  which  has  attended 
his  Majesty^s  arms  on  the  Niagara  Frontier, 
having  placed  in  our  possession  the  whole  of 
the  enemy's  posts  on  that  line,  it  became  k 
matter  of  imperious  duty  to  retaliate  on 
America,  the  miseries  which  the  unfortunate 
inhabitants  of  Newark  had  been  made  to  suf- 
fer from  the  evacuation  of  Fort  George. 

The  villages  of  Lewiston,  Black  Rock,  and 
Buffalo  have  accordingly  been  burned. 

**  At  the  same  time  the  commander  of  the 
forces  dncerely  deprecates  th\s  mode  of  war- 
fare, he  trusts  that  it  will  be  sofiBcient  to  call 
the  attention  of  every  candid  and  impartial 
person  amongst  ourselves  and  the  enemy,  to 
the  circumstances  from  which  it  has  arisen,  to 
satisfy  them  that  this  departure  from  the  es- 
tablished usages  of  war,  has  originated  with 
America  herself  and  that  to  her  alone,  are 
justly  chargeable,  all  the  awful  and  unhappy 
consequences  which  have  hitherto  flowed,  and 
are  likely  to  result,  from  it. 

"  It  is  not  necessary  to  advert  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  troops  employed  on  the  American 
coast,  in  conjunction  with  his  Majesty*s  squad- 
ron, under  Admiral  Sir  John  B.  Warren, 
since,  as  they  were  neither  within  the  com- 
mand, nor  subject  to  the  control  of  his  excel* 
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len^i  their  acts  cwDot  be  ascribed  to  him, 
even  if  thej  watted  that  justification  which 
the  circomstapcea  that  occasioned  them  so 
amply  affiird. 

*'  It  will  be  sufficient  for  the  present  pur- 
pose, and  in  order  to  mark  the  character  of 
the  war,  as  carried  on  upon  the  frontiers  of 
these  proTinces,  to  trace  the  line  of  conduct 
observed  by  his  excellency,  and  the  troops 
under  bis  command,  since  the  commencement 
of  hostilities,  and  to  contrast  it  with  that  of 
the  enemy. 

**  The  first  inTasion  of  Upper  Canada  took 
place  in  July,  1819,  when  the  American 
forces  under  brigadier  general  Hull,  crossed 
orer  and  took  possession  of  Sandwich,  where 
they  began  to  manifest  a  disposition  so  cyf* 
ferent  firam  that  of  a  magnanimous  enemy, 
and  which  they  have  since  invariably  display^ 
ed,  in  marking  out,  as  objects  of  their  pecu- 
liar resentascnt,  the  k>yal  subjcvBts  of  his  Ma- 
jesty, and  in  dooming  their  property  to  plun- 
der and  conflagration. 

"  Various  instances  of  this  kind  occurred, 
both  at  Sandwich  and  in  its  neighborhood,  at 
the  very  period  when  his  Miyesty's  standard 
was  waving  upon  the  fort  of  MichiliHuickinac, 
and  affording  protection  to  the  persons  and 
property  of  those  who  had  submitted  to  it  :— 
Within  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  the  British 
flag  was  also  hoisted  on  the  fortress  of  Detroit, 
which,  together  with  the  whole  of^he  Michi- 
gan territory,  had  surrendered  to  his  Miyesty's 
arms. 

"Had  not  his  excellency  been  actuated  by 
sentiments  fiur  different  from  those  which  had 
influenced  the  American  government,  and  the 
persons  employed  by  it,  in  the  wanton  acts 
of  destruction  of  private  property,  committed 
during  their  short  occupation  of  a  part  of  Up- 
per Canada,  bis  excellency  could  not  bat  have 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  which  the 
undisturbed  possession  of  the  whole  of  the 
Michigan  territory,  afforded  him  of  amply  re- 
taliating for  the  devastating  system  which  bad 
been  pursued  at  Sandwich  and  on  the  Thames, 

"  But  strictly  in  conformity  to  the  views 
and  disposition  of  his  own  government,  and  to 
that  liberal  and  magnanimous  policy  which  it 
had  dictated,  he  chose  rather  to  forbear  an 
imitation  of  the  enemy's  example,  in  the  hope, 
that  such  forbearance  wouM  be  duly  appreci- 
ated by  the  goverement  of  the  United  States, 


and  would  produce  a  return  to  more  cirilised 
usages  of  war. 

**  The  persons  and  property,  therefore,  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Michigan  terriory,  were 
respected,  and  remained  unmolested. 

**  In  the  winter  of  the  following  year,  when 
the  success  which  attended  the  gallant  enters 
prise  sgainst  Ogdensburgh  had  placed  that 
populous  and  flourishing  village  in  oar  pos- 
session, the  generosity  of  this  British  charao- 
ter  was  again  conspicuous,  in  the  Bcmpalooa 
preservation  of  every  article  which  couMbe 
considered  ss  private  property,  such  public 
buildings  only  being  destroyed  as  were  used 
for  the  accommodation  of  troops  and  for  pub- 
lic stores. 

«Th9  destruction  of  tbe  defences  of  Og- 
densburgh, and  the  dispersion  of  the  enemy's 
force  in  that  neighbourhood,  laid  open  the 
whole  of  their  frontier  on  the  St  Lawrence, 
to  the  incursions  of  his  Miyesty's  troops,  and 
Hamilton,  as  well  as  the  numerous  settlements 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  might,  at  any  hour, 
had  such  been  the  disposition  of  his  Msjestj's 
government,  or  of  those  acting  under  it,  been 
plundered  and  laid  waste. 

"During  the  course  of  the  following  sum- 
mer, by  the  fortunate  result  of  the  enterprise 
against  Plattsburgb,  that  town  was  for  several 
hours  in  the  complete  possession  of  our  troops, 
there  not  being  any  force  in  tbe  neighborhood 
which  could  attempt  a  resistance. — ^Tet  eren 
there,  under  circumstances  of  strong  tempta- 
tion, and  when  the  recent  example  of  tbe 
enemy  in  tbe  wanton  destruction  at  Tork,  of 
plicate  property,  and  buildings  not  used  for 
mOitary  purposes,  must  have  been  fresh  in 
the  recollection  of  the  forces  employed  oa 
that  occasion,  and  would  have  justified  a 
retaliation  on  their  part,  their  forbearance 
was  strongly  manifested,  and  tbe  directions 
his  excellency  had  given  to  the  commander 
of  that  expedition,  so  scrupulously  obeyed, 
that  scarcely  can  another  instance  be  shewn 
in  which,  during  a  state  of  war,  and  under 
similar  circumstances,  an  enemy,  so  complete- 
ly under  the  power  and  at  the  mercy  of 
their  adversaries,  had  so  little  cause  of  com- 
plaint 

"  During  the  course  of  the  same  summer, 
forts  Schlosser  and  Black  Rock,  weresor- 

1  prised  and  taken  by  a  part  of  the  forces  under 
the  command  of  Major  General  De  Kottenburg, 
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on  the  l^agwa  frontier,  at  both  of  which 
pl«(se8  persoDftl  property  was  respected,  and 
the  public  buildings  were  alone  destroyed. 

"  It  was  certainly  matter  of  just  and  reason- 
able expectation,  that  the  humane  and  liberal 
course  of  conduct  pursued  by  his  Excellency 
on  these  different  occasions,  would  have  had 
its  due  weight  with  the  Americai>  government, 
a^  would  have  led  it  to  have  abstained,  in 
the  further  persecution  of  the  war,  IVom  any 
acjbi  of  wantonness  or  violence,  which  could 
only  tend  unnecessarily  to  add  to  its  ordinary 
calamities,  and  to  bring  down  upon  their  own 
unoffending  citizens  a  retaliation,  which, 
though  distant,  they  must  have  known  would 
await  and  certainly  follow  such  conduct 

"  Undeterred,  however,  by  his  Excellency's 
example  of  moderation,  or  by  any  of  the 
oonsequences  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
a^piion  of  such  barbarous  measures,  the 
American  forces  at  Fort  Qeorge,  acting,  there 
is  idvery  reason  to  believe,  under  the  orders, 
or  with  th^  i^pprobation  of  their  government, 
for  some  timp  previous  to  their  evacqation  of 
U^  fortress,  under  various  pretences,  burned 
9pd  destroyed  the  farm  houses  and  buildings 
Qf  Q^ny  of  the  respectable  and  peaceable  in- 
)^it%Dts  of  thft  i^eighborhood.  But  the  full 
BM^fmire  of  this  ^cies  of  barbarity  remained 
to  be  completed  at  ^  ^ea^n  when  all«it3 
l^orroEf  might  be  more  M\j  and  keenly  felt, 
by  those  whp  were  to  become  the  wretched 
?i.Q|im9  of  it 

^  It  wiU  hardly  h^  credited  by  those  F^ho 
jl|i^  heriBiifter  rmd  it  ii^  the  ^^gfi  of  hi^tpiy, 
4iat  in  the  enlightened  er^  of  the  ninet^ent^ 
oiffiUirf^  a,nd  in  the  inclemency  of  a  Canadian 
fvfnter,  the  tropps  of  ^  natbn  calling  itself 
i4viU^  fmd  christian,  bad  wantonly,  ^d 

* 

Srfthout  tUe  sl^ado^  of  a  pretext,  forced  four 
Imndjped  helpless  women  and  children  to  quit 
(l^^ir  dwellings,  and  be  the  mournful  spectfttors 
pf  the  oonflikgiration  and  total  destruction  of 
iH  thiit  belonged  to  them. 

^*  Yet  such  was  the  fate  of  Newark  on  the 
loth  of  December,  a  day  which  the  inhabit- 
ants pi  Upper  Canada  can  never  forget,  an.d 
the  recollection  of  which  cannot  but  nerve 
their  arms  when  again  opposed  to  their  vin- 
dictive foe.  On  the  night  of  that  day,  the 
American  troops  under  Brigadier  General 
JK'Cluro,  being  about  to  evacuate  Fort  George, 
which  they  could  no  longer  retain,  bv  an  act 


of  inhumanity  disgraceful  to  themselves  and 
to  the  nation  to  which  they  belong,  set  fire  to 
upwards  of  150  houses,  composing  the  beauti- 
ful village  of  Newark,  and  burned  them  to 
the  ground,  leaving  without  covering  or 
shelter,  those  'innocent,  unfortunate,  dis- 
tressed inhabitants,'  whom  that  officer,  by  his 
proclamation,  had  previously  engaged  to 
protect         ' 

*'  His  Excelleniy  would  have  fli  consulted 
the  honor  of  his  country,  and  the  justice  due 
to  His  Majesty's  iqjured  and  insulted  subjects,  ' 
had  he  permitted  an  act  of  such  needless 
cruelty  to  pass  unpunished,  or  had  he  failed 
to  visit,  whenever  the  opportunity  arrived, 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring 
American  frontier,  the  calamities  thus  inflicted 
upon  those  of  our  own. 

**  The  opportunity  has  occurred,  and  a  full 
measure  of  retaliation  has  taken  place,  such 
as  it  is  hoped  will  teaoh  the  enemy  to  respect, 
in  future,  the  laws  of  war,  and  recal  him  to  a 
sense  of  what  is  due  to  himself  as  well  as  to 
us. 

"  In  the  further  prosecution  of  the  contest 
to  which  so  extraordinary  a  cbaraoter  ba« 
been  given,  his  Excellency  most  be  guided  by 
the  course  of  conduct  which  the  enemy  shaU 
hereafter  pursue.  Lamenting  as  his  Excel- 
lency does,  the  necessity  imposed  upon  htm 
of  retaliating  upon  the  snljects  of  America 
the  miseries  inflicted  on  the  inhabitants  of 
Newark,  it  is  not  his  intention  to  pursue 
fhriher  a  system  of  warfiare  so  revolting  to 
his  own  feelings,  and  soUttle  oongenial  to  |h9 
Biatish  character,  unless  the  jfuture  measttras 
of  the  enemy  should  oookpel  htm  again  to 
resort  to  it 

"  To  those  possessions  of  ihe  enemy  along 
the  whole  line  of  frontier  which  have  hitherto 
remained  undistnrhed,  and  which  are  now 
within  his  fixeellency's  reach,  and  at  th^ 
mercy  of  the  troops  under  bis  command,  his 
Excellency  has  determined  to  extend  the 
same  forbearaaee  and  the  same  freedom  from 
rapine  and  plunder,  which  they  have  hitherto 
experienced;  and  from  this  determination 
the  future  conduct  of  the  American  govern- 
ment shall  alone  induce  his  Excellency  to 
depart 

'*  The  inhabitants  of  these  provinces  will, 
in  the  mean  time,  be  prepared  to  resist  with 
firmness  and  with  courage,  whatever  attempts 
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the  resentment  of  the  enemy,  arising  from 
their  dlsg;raco  and  their  merited  sufferings, 
may  lead  them  to  make,  well  assured  that 
they  will  he  powerfully  assisted  at  all  points 
hy  the  troops  under  his  Excdiency's  com- 
mand, and  that  pron.pt  and  signal  Tengeancc 
will  be  taken  for  every  fresh  departure  by  the 
enemy,  from  that  system  of  warfare,  which 
ought  alone  to  subsist  between  enlightened 
and  civilized  nations.  ^ 

"  Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  at  arms 
at  Quebec,  this  12th  day  of  January,  1814. 

"Georqe  Pbkvost. 
'*  By  HlsExcelleDcy^s  command, 

£.  B.  Brrntok.** 


peake  Baj,  aiid  it* 
tributoiy  riven. 


We  most  now  dumge  ttie  soen^  and  trans- 

ahores  of  the  mighty 
SL  Lawrence  and  Niag- 
ara to  the  Chefitpeike.  Along  fches^  shores 
thirty  years  of  unintermpted  peace  had  ef- 
fected wonders,  and  towns  had  rapidly  sprung 
up,  raised  into  prosperity  by  the  facilities  for 
commerce  afforded  by  this  maignillcent  estua- 
ry and  its  tributary  streams.  These  towns  and 
villages  were  then,  as  now*  wholly  unpre- 
pared to  ofibr  any  redsUnce  (o  an  armed 
Ibrce,  the  arrival  of  the  British  fleet,  there- 
fore, under  Admiral  Warren,  towards  the 
latter  end  of  March,  1808,  in  their  compara^ 
tirely  defenceless  waters,  ^>readaB  undefined 
hot  half  fearful  impression. 

American  writers  hare  not  scrupled  to  char- 
acterize the  proceedings  of  Admiral  Warren,  or 
rather  of  his  sebond  in  command,  Sir  Oeoiige 
Oockburn,  as  a  series  of  maoranding  attacks, 
comparable  only  to  those  of  the  Bucaneers 
two  centuries  before;  a  little  oonsideiration 
will,  however,  show  that  the  writers  prefer- 
ring these  charges,  hare  k>st  sight  of  Htdl  and 
8myth*s  prodamatiotis^  on  their  invasion  of 
Canada.  Those  manifestoes,  or  rather  denun- 
ciations, the  reader  doubtless  remembers  the 
import  of,  and  it  is  therefore  needless  to  rder 
again  to  them,  or  to  quote  a  second  time  their 
tapourings  or  threats.  That  these  threats 
were  not  carried  into  execution  was  owing 

*NoTB— We  my  as  now,  for  to  any  one  oonveraant 
with  the  subject,  it  must  be  evident  that  tlM  defences 
taear  P  nnt  Comfort,  called  Siprapton  or  Rip  Baps,  are 
vhoUy  1  lalequftte  to  the  purpote,  aiid>oald  prove  but 
an  insufficient  memt  for  the  protection  of  the  Chesa- 
j>eake. 


not  to  the  conciliator  spirit  of  the  inyadeni 
but  simply  to  the  fact  that,  ere  the  ink  was 
dry  on  the  proclamations;  the  invaders  wert 
either  pHsoners,  or  had  retreated  inglorieudy 
to  their  own  territories;  we  have  besides,  abun* 
dant  proof  from  the  behaviour  of  the  American 
soldiery^  when  in*  occupation  of  t^e  Niagara 
district,  what  would  have  been  their  hne  of 
conduct  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  aectkms 
of  country,  had  they  encountered  any  opposi* 
tion,  and  if  the  inhabitants  along  the  sherea 
of  the  Che6a))eake  Bay,  suffered  from  some  of 
the  inevitable  ^vils  of  warfai^e,  the  cause  must 
be  sought  for  froni  two  sources. 

As  we  have,  on  more  than  one  occasioB, 
shown,  from  Washington  and  Baltimore  issued 
the  most  mendacious  and  inflated  accoui^ts  of 
the  exploits  6t  both  American  naval  and  huid 
expeditions.  The  Govemmenf  organs  on  no  oe> 
casion  suffered  the  truth  to  transpire  in  case  of 
defeat,  and  when  victory  had  been  achieve^ 
the  conquest  was  magnified  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  inspire  a  fceKng  of  invincibility.    It  is 
scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  eveiy 
farmer  or  blacksmith  imagined,  that  in  caaa 
of  attack,  there  was  but  the  necessity  to 
offer  a  show  of  resistance,  and  that  the  Bri* 
tishers  would  run  away.    To  this  cause  then 
which  led  them  to  tempt,  and  even  provoke^ 
attacks  was  in  the  first  place  attributable 
some  of  the  severities  enforced  in  this  quarter. 
A  second  reason  is,  perhaps,  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  sailors,  whatever  their  discipline 
on  board,  are  very  apt  to  indulge  m  a  little 
more  license  than  their  red-coated  brethren. 
The  expeditions  along  the  shores  of  the  Chesi^ 
peake  necessarily  comprehended  many  blu»> 
Jackets,  and  many  of  the  complaints  made  hy 
the  inhabitants  must,  we  fear,  be  ascribed  te 
Jack  Tar  s  thoughtlessness.     It  must,  at  the 
same  time,  be  observed  that  every  trifle  hae 
been  magnified  and  distorted  by  American 
writers.    If  a  sailor  or  soldier,  straggling  from 
his  party,  and  relieved  fi^m  the  watchfhl  and 
supervising  eye  of  his  commander,  robbed  a 
hen  roost,  or  made  free  with  a  sucking  pig,  it 
was  immediately  magnified  into    wholesale 
wanton  destruction  of  property,  and  the  tale^ 
in  all  probability,  received  so  rich  a  coloiiring 
that  the  unfortunate  offender  would  be  at  a 
loss  to  know  again  his  own  (exploit 

In  our  account  of  the  proceedings  m  Uus 
quarter,  we  will  simply  cotiflne  ourseltes  10 
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laying  before  the  reader  the  ofiBcial  docamentB 
bearing  upon  the  several  expeditions,  making 
en  each  an^  comments  necessary,  and  giving, 
if  possible,  at  the  same  time  the  American 
version  of  each.  Wo  shall  also  endeavour  to 
show  that'  f  he  atiadu  made  by  the  British, 
and  represented  as  marauding  ezpeditienSf 
were  actually  attacks  on  positions  which  the 
Americans  had  hastily  fortified  with  the  in- 
tention of  annoyance^ 

The  first  exploit  effected  was  the  cntting 
ont  of  four  irmed  schoonerSi  lyiAg^  at  the 
iDouth  of  the  Rappahanock  river,  by  an  ezpe* 
ditk)n  of  five  boats  under  the-  comoumd  of 
Captain  Polkinghofne,  of  the  St.  Domingo. 
Tins  exploit  was  very  gallantly  ezeoutfed,  and 
James  in  his  Natal  occurrences,  (page  8$7,) 
gives  a  fttli  account  of  it, — ^we  will,  however, 
pass  on  to  more  important  enterprises.  The 
first  of  these  was  «n  expedition,  undertaken  ft 
iew  days  after,  to  destroy  a  depdt  of  military 
stores,  the  foundries,  and  public  works  at  a 
place  called  French  Town,  a  considerable  dis^ 
tance  up  the  river  Elk.*  Admiral  Ooekbum*8 
letter  to  Admiral  Warren  will,  however,  give 
this  occurrence  in  detail  :— 

Bis  Hajesty^s  sloop  Fantome  in  the  Elk  River, 
20th  April,  1818. 
Sib, — ^I  have  the  honor  to  acquaint  you, 
that,  having  yesterday  gained  information  of 
the  depot  of  flour  (alluded  to  in  your  note  to 
me  of  the  28rd  inst)  being  with  some  military 
and  other  stores,  situated  at  a  place  called 
Krench-Town,  a  considerable  distance  np  the 
river  Elk,  I  caused  his  If  ajesty*s  brig!^  Fan* 
tome,  and  Mohawk,  and  the  Dolphin,  Racer, 
•nd  Highflyer  tenders,  to  be  moored,  yester- 
day evenhig,  as  ihr  within  the  entrance  of  this 
river  as  could  be  prudently  effected  after  daric; 
and  at  eleven  o*clock  last  night,  the  detach- 
ment of  marines  now  in  the  advanced  squad- 
ron, condstittg  of  about  150  men,  under  cap- 
tiuns  Wyboum   and  Carter,  of  that  corps, 
with  five  artillery  men,  tinder  first-Hentenant 
Robertson  of  the  artillery,  (who  eagerly  volun- 
teered his  valuable  assistance  on  this  occa- 
iiion,)  proceeded  in  the  boats  of  the  squadron, 
the  whole  being  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  lieutenant  G.  A.  Westphall,  first  of  the 
Marlborough,  to  take  and  destroy  the  afore- 


In  our  next  v«  promtoe  a  Mi4>  of  this  locality,  io 
MH  ia«  fead«  ini^  tnoe  tlw  prao0idUi«i^ 


said  stores :  the  Highflyer  tender,  under  the 
command  of  lieutenant  T.  Lewis,  being  direo* 
ted  to  folio w»  for  the  support  and  protection 
of  the  boats^  as  far  and  a&  closely  as  he  might 
find  it  practicable. 

Bemg  ignorant  of  the  way,  the  boats  were 
unfortunately  led  up  the  Bohemia  Rivci*,  in« 
Stead  of  keeping  in  the  Elk ;  and^  it  being 
daylight  before  this  error  was  rectified,  thc^ 
did  not  reach  the  destined  place  till  between 
8  and  9  o^dock  this  morning,  which  occasion* 
ed  the  enemy  to  have  full  warning  of  their 
approach,  and  gave  him  time  t6  collect  his 
force,  and  make  his  arrangements  for  the  de- 
fence  of  bis  stores  and.  town  i  for  the  seeority 
of  which,  a  6  gun  battery  bad  lately  been 
erected,  and  from  whence  a  heavy  fire  was 
opened  upon  our  boats  the  moment  tliey 
approached  within  its  reach;  but  the  launches^ 
with  their  carronades,  under  the  orders  of 
lieutenant  Nicholas  Alexander,  first  of  the 
Dragon,  pulling  resolutely  up  to  the  work, 
keeping  up  at  the  same  time  a  constant  and 
well-directed  fire  on  it;  and  the  marines  being 
in  the  act  of  disembarking  on  the  right,  the 
Americans  judged  it  prudent  to  quit  their 
battery,  and  to  retreat  precipitately  into  the 
country,  abandoning  to  their  fate  French- 
Town  and  its  depots  of  stores ;  the  whole  of 
the  latter,  therefore,  consisting  of  much  flour, 
a  large  quantity  of  army -clothing,  of  saddles, 
bridles,  and  other  equipments  for  cavalry,  &c 
&c,  together  with  various  articles  of  merchan- 
dize,   were   immediately   sot   fire    to,    and 
entirely  consumed,  as  were  five  vessels  lying 
near  the  place ;  and  the  guns  of  the  battery 
being  too  heavy  to  bring  away,  were  disabled 
as   effectually   as   possible    by   Lieutenant 
Robertson  and  his  artillery-men ;  after  which, 
my  orders  being  completely  fulfilled,  the  boats 
returned  down  the  river  without  molestation; 
and  I  am  happy  to  add,  that  one  seaman,  of 
the  Maidstone,  wounded  in  the  arm  by  a 
grape-shot,  is  the  only  casualty  we  have  Lua- 
tained. 

To  lieutenant  G.  A.  Westphall,  who  has  so 
gallantly  conducted,  and  so  ably  executed, 
this  service,  my  highest  encomiums  and  best 
acknowledgements  are  due ;  and  I  trust,  sir, 
you  will  deem  him  to  have  also  thereby  merit- 
ed your  favourable  consideration  and  notice. 
It  is  likewise  my  pleasing  duty  to  acquaint 
you,  that  he  spe^  in  the  highest  terms  of 
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ereiy  offifser  and  man  employed  with  him  on 
this  occasion ;  bat  particuhtflj  of  the  Terj 
great  assistance  he  deriTed  from  lieutenant 
Bobertson,  of  the  artillery ;  lieatenant  Alex- 
ander, of  the  Dragons ;  lieutenant  Lewis,  ofthe 
Highflyer ;  and  Captains  Wyboam  and  Car- 
ter of  the  royal  marinea 

I  have  vow  anchored  the  aboro  mentioned 
brigs  and  tenders  near  a  farm,  on  the  right 
bank  of  this  river,  where  there  appears  to  be 
a  oonslderable  quantity  of  cattle,  whioh  I  in- 
tend embaricing  (ot  the  use  ofthe  fleet  under 
yonr  command ;  and  if  I  meet  with  no  resis- 
tance or  impediment  in  so  doing,  I  shall  give 
the  owner  bills  on  the  victualling-ofllce  for  the 
ftttf  value  of  whatsoever  is  so  taken;  but 
should  resistance  be  made,  I  shall  consider 
them  as  a  prise  of  war,  which  I  trust  will  meet 
your  approbation ;  and  I  purpose  takhigon 
board  a  further  supply  for  the  fleet  to-morrow, 
on  similar  terms,  from  Specocie  Island,  which 
Kes  a  little  below  Havre-de-Grace,  and  which 
I  have  been  informed  is  also  well  stocked. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c 

G.  COORBURN,  Rear-admiral. 

To  the  right  bon.  admiral  Sir  J.  B.  Warren, 
bart  K.  B.,  &c. 
Although  the  strictest  orders  were  issued  by 
the  Rei^  Admiral,  to  land  without  molestfUoq 
to  the  unopposing  inhabitants,  pmd  although 
these  orders  were  enforced  witji  the  gre^itest 
severity,  still  we  find  our  o)d  friends,  the 
liters  of  the  History  of  the  Wcur  and  J^teha 
qfthp  War^  ready  as  ever  to  malign  and  mis- 
state. The  author  ofthe  HUtory  qf  the  United 
JSltatee,  however,  outdoe^  them  both,  and 
shines  conspicuous  in  his  task  of  distortive 
misrepresentation.  So  totally  careless  of 
truth  is  he  f(9  tp  represent  public  stores  as 
belonging  to  merchants  of  Baltimore  and  Phila- 
delphia, and  this  in  direct  opposition  to  Gen. 
Wilkinson's  statement,  who  distinctly  s^ys : — 

"  By  the  defective  arrangements  of  the  war 
department,  he  [rear  Admiral  Cockbum]  suc- 
ceeded in  destroying  the  military  equipments 
nfid  monitions  found  there ;  of  which,  I  ap- 
prehend, the  public  never  received  any  cor- 
rect account* 

The  same  system  of  fiilse  colouring,  will  be 
found  to  pervade  these  writers  works  when- 
ever the  occurrences  on  the  Chesapeake  ar^ 


*  Wndiiwm'i  BUBm.  ToL  I.  PaB«  m. 


in  question.  The  National  vmnitf  reoehred 
here  its  sorest  wound,  and  Americans  were 
here  first  taught  the  proper  vaioa  of  their 
militia. 

The  defeats  along  the  lake  shores,  and  the 
various  repulses,  had  been  all  so  glossed  over, 
that  the  idea  of  militia  not  being  equal  to  the 
most  disciplined  soldiery,  wasneveor  entertain* 
ed !  when,  theref<«<e,  the  hci  was  forced  on 
them,  a  bitterliess  of  feeling  wis  engendered, 
which,  like  an  anwholesome  iomour,  found 
vent,  in  the  discharge  of  the  most  violent 
matter. 

A  second  ezpeditkm  was  soon  forced  up<N| 
the  commanding  officer,  by  the  ahaord  teiner^ 
iij  of  the  inhabitants  of  Havre  de  Grace. — 
The  rule  laid  down  by  the  British  Admiral 
was,  that  all  supplies  should  be  paid  for,  at 
full  maiket  price,  but  that  all  such  supplies 
must  be  fof  tiicowing,  that  is  without  serions 
inoonieniei¥>e  to  paiiies  supplying^  but  tl|n|^ 
should  resistence  be  offered,  the  village  «r 
town  would  then  be  oonsidered  as  a  fortiasd 
plaoe,  and  the  nu^e  inbabitants  as  soldien^ 
the  one  to  b^  des^yed,  the  other  with  tl^i^ 
property  to  be  captured  or  4*stroyed. 

The  inhal^itant^  of  French  Town  had  e:^p«. 
rienced  the  beoefilt  of  this  arrangement,  nnd 
ti^g  no  l^rt  in  the  contest,  remained  i^n- 
n)o)ested.  Th^  inhabitants  of  Havre  de  Grmoe, 
not  f^  prii^denti  received  a  sevinre  lesson, — 

DMoenl  ea  Swrce  fb      The    British    Admaaj^ 
^ifoe.  deiMung    it  neo^psyi^, 

tf>  dra^  )»>  WPPUm  ^m  %  pUce  callpd  SpAr 
cjomp  Xd^pdi  wh^re  cattle  ^d  provisions  w^^si^ 
ahno^lanjfc,  w#s  obligi»4  to  pass  in  cright  ff 
IJ^vre  de  jGlracs,  9^  village  on  the  west  sido  qC 
the  Susquehanna,  a  9^oft  distance  aboye  \\d^ 
conflueneis  of  that  river  with  the  Chesepei|]ke^ 
Thi^  ijahaUtants  of  this  place,  po«9eased,  v^eaj 
pr^bly,  ^  1^  gre^t  ^^tent,  an  idea  «f  their 
valQf',^d  qualificilipn^fQr.biecoming  soildiffs^ 
and  b|id  consequently  erected  a  six  gan  bn^ 
tery,  f^d,  a^  if  to  attract  particular  atten^iQ^^ 
iiad  9n^nt^  §  lpu;g^  American  Ensign^— ^ 
Most  probably,  ho^jdver,  neither,  tbe  Kosigf 
nor  the  battery  would  h|ive  f^tr^M^tfed  ^^^spr 
tion  bad  the  erectors  thereof^  remained  qniely 
but  instead  of  this  a  fire  was  opened  upon  th^ 
British  ^hipa,  although  they  were  far  Insya^^ 
the  range  of  the  guns.  This  provocation  the 
Admirsl  determinjBd  tpreaept^  he  con|^i|eiit- 
ly  determined  to  make  ths  town  of  Havre  de 
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Grace  and  the  battery  the  objects  of  biB  next 
attack. 

Fall  detafls  of  the  reasons  for,  and  objects 
of  the  attack,  will  be  foand  in  Admiral  Gock- 
btim*s  second  letter  which  foUows : 

"  His  Majesty's  sbip  Maidstone, 
Tuesday  night,  8d  May,  1813,  at  anchor 
off  Turkey  Point 
"Sir, — ^I  have  the  honor  to  inform  yoo, 
that  whilst  anchoring  the  brigs  and  tenders 
off  Specude  Island,  agreeably  to  my  intentions 
notified  to  yoa  in  my  ofiBcial  report  of  the  29th 
altimo,  No.  10,  I  observed  gans  fired,  and 
American  colours  hoisted,  at  a  battery  lately 
erected  at  Havre  de  Grace,  at  the  entrance  of 
Susquehanna  River.    This,  of  course,  imme- 
diately gave  to  the  place  an  importance  which 
I  had  not  before  attached  to  it,  and  I  there- 
fore determined  on  attacking  it  after  the  com- 
pletion of  our  operations  at  the  island ;  con- 
sequently, haying  sounded  in  tbe  direction 
towards  it,  and  found  that  the  shallowness  of 
the  water  would  only  admit  of  its  be^ng  ap- 
proached by  boats,  I  directed  their  assembling 
iindcr  Lieutenant  Westphall,  (first  of  the  Marl- 
borough,) last  n^'ght  at  12  o'clock,  alongside 
the  Fantome :  when  our  detatchments  of  ma- 
rines, consisting  of  about  150  men,  (as  before,) 
under  Captains  Wybourn  and  Carter,  wi^h  a 
small  party  of  artillerymen,  under  Lieutenant 
Robinson,  of  tbe  artillery,  embarked  in  them ; 
and  the  whole,  being  under  tbe  immediate  di* 
rection  of  Captain  Lawrence,  of  the  Fantome, 
(who,  with  much  seal  and  readiness,  took  upon 
himself,  at  my  request,  the  conducting  of  this 
service,)  proceeded  toward  Havre  de  Grace,  to 
take  up,  under  cofer  of  the  n*ght,  the  peces- 
sary  position  for  commencing  the  attack  at  the 
dawn  ot  day.    The  Dolphin  and  Highflyer 
tenders,  commanded  by  Lieutenants  Hutchin- 
son and  Lewis,  followed  for  the  support  of  the 
boats,  but  the  shoalness  of  the  water  pre  rented 
their  getting  within  six  miles  of  the  place. 
Captain  Lawrence,  however,  having  got  up 
with  the  boats,  and  having  very  ably  and  ju- 
diciously placed  them  daring  tbe  dark,  a  wann 
fire  was  opened  on  the  place  at  daylight  from 
our  launches  and  rocket-boats,  which  was 
smartly  returned  from*^the  battery  fbr  a  short 
dme;    but  the  launches  ooostantly  closing 
with  it,  and  their  fire  rather  increasing  than 
decreasing,  that  from  the  battery  soon  began 
to  slacken ;  and  Captain  Lawrence  observing 


this,  very  judiciously  directed  the  landing  of 
the  marines  on  the  left;  which  movementi 
added  to  the  hot  fire  they  were  under,  induced 
the  Americans  to  commeinee  witbdrawirg  firom 
the  battery,  to  take  shelter  in  the  town. 

"Lieut  G.  A.  Westphall,  who  had  taken 
his  station  in  the  rocket-boat  close  to  the  batp 
tery,  therefore  now  jAdging  the  moment  to  be 
favourable,  pulled  directly  up  under  the  work, 
and  landing  with  his  boat's  crew,  got  imme- 
diate possession  of  it,  turned  their  own  guns 
on  them,  and  thereby  soon  caused  them  to 
retreat,  with  their  whole  force,  to  the  fcrthesfc 
extremity  of  tbe  town,  whither,  (the  marines 
having  by  this  time  landed,)  they  were  pur- 
sued closely ;  and  no  longer  feeling  themselves 
equal  to  an  open  and  manly  resistance,  they 
commeoced  a  teasing  and  irritating  fire  from 
behind  the  houses,  walls,  trees,  Ac :   firom 
which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  my  gallant  flrst- 
Ueutenant  received  a  shot  through  his  hand 
whilst  leading  the  pursuing  party ;  he,  how- 
ever, continued  to  hea«J  the  advance,  witfi 
whiph  he  soon  succeeded  in  d'slodging  the 
whole  of  the  enemy  firom  their  lurking  places, 
and  drivipg  them  for  shelter  to  the  neighbor- 
ing woods;  an4  whilst  performing  which  ser- 
vice, he  had  the  satisf^tion  to  overtake,  and 
with  his  remaining  hand  to  make  prisoner 
apd  bring  in  a  captain  of  their  militia.    We 
also  took  an  ensign  and  some  armed  indivi- 
duals ;  but  the  rest  of  the  force,  which  had 
been  opposed  to  us,  having  penetrated  into 
the  woods,  1  did  not  judge  it  prudent  to  allow 
of  tVeir  being  (brther  followed  with  our  small 
numbers ;  therefore,  after  setting  fire  to  some 
of  the  houses,  to  cause  the  proprietors,  (who 
had  deserted  them,  and  formed  part  of  the 
millt'a  who  had  fied  to  the  woods,)  to  under^ 
stand,  and  feel,  w'lat  they  were  liable  to  bring 
upon  themselves^  by  building  batteries,  fmd 
acting;  towards  us  with  $o  much  useless  ran- 
cour, I  embarked  in  the  boats  the  guns  IW)!^ 
the  battery,  and  baring  also  taken  and  de- 
stroyed about  180  stand  of  small  arms,  I 
detached  a  small  division  of  boats  up  the  Sus- 
quehanna, to  take  and  destroy  whatever  they 
might  meet  with  in  it,  aud  proceeded  myself 
with  the  remaining  boats  under  Captain  Law* 
rence,  in  search  of  a  cannon  foundry,  which  I 
had  gained  intelligence  of,  whilst  on  shore  at 
Havre  de  Grace,  as  being  situated  about  three 
or  four  miles  to  the  northward,  where  ^e 
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fcund  it  accordiaglj ;  and  getting  p<»aBeision 
of  it  without  difficalty^  Gommencad  instantly 
Its  dcRlruationv  and  that  of  tho  gana  and  other 
mateHala  we  found  theroi  to  complete  which 
occupied  us  during  ihe  remainder  of  the  day, 
aa  tbcne  were  several  buildingSy  and  mu^h 
complicated  heavy  machinery,  attached  to  it; 
it  was  known  by  the  name  of  Cecil,  or  Prin- 
ci|uc  foundry^  and  was  one  of  the  most  valoa- 
Ue  works  of  the  kind  in  America ;  the  destruc- 
tion of  it,  therefore,  at  this  moment,  will,  I 
trust,  prove  of  much  national  importance. 

In  the  margin*  I  have  stated  the  ordnance 
taken  and  disabled  by  our  small  division  this 
day*  during  the  whole  of  which  we  have  been 
on  shore  in  the  centre  of  the  enemy*8  country, 
and  on  his  highroad  between  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia.  The  boats  which  I  sent  up  the 
Susquehanna,  returned  after  destroying  five 
Tessels  on  it,  and  a  large  store  of  flour ;  when 
•verything  being  completed  to  my  utmost 
witihes,  the  whole  division  re-embarked  and 
returned  to  the  ship?,  where  we  arrived  at  10 
o^dock,  after  having  been  22  hours  in  con- 
stant exertion,  without  nourishment  of  any 
kind ;  and  I  have  much  pleasure  in  being  able 
to  add,  that  excepting  Lieutenant  Westphaira 
wound,  we  have  not  suffered  any  casualty 
whatever. 

The  judicious  dispositions  made  by  Captain 
Lawrence,  of  the  Fantome  during  the  preced- 
ing night,  and  the  able  maaner  in  which  he 
conducted  the  attack  of  Havre  in  the  morning, 
added  to  the  gallantry,  zeal,  a^d  attention, 
shewn  by  bim  during  this  whole  day,  must 
jn^tly  entitle  him  to  my  highest  encomiums 
ajod  acknowledgements,  and  will,  I  trust,  en- 
aure  to  him  your  approbation ;  and  I  have  the 
pleasure  to  add,  that  he  speaks  in  the  most 
favourable  manner  of  the  good  conduct  of  all 
the  officers  anil  men  employed  in  the  boats 
under  his  immediate  orders,  particuhu'Iy  of 
Lieutenants  Alexander  and  Reed,  of  the 
Dragon  and  Fantome,  who  each  commanded 
a  division ;  of  Lieutenant  Q.  A.  Weetphall, 


*  Taken  from  the  battery  at  Havre  de  Grace— 
6  guns,  12  and  d-pounders. 

Diaabled,  in  battery  for  protection  of  foundry — 
a  guns,  24  poandem. 

Disabled,  ready  for  sending  away  from  foundry 
—28  gun9,  82'pounders. 

Disabled,  in  bor!Df(-hoQfle and  foundry — 8gans 
and  4  carronadea  of  different  calibres. 

Total— $1  guns,  and  130  stand  of  small  anna. 


whose  exemplary  and  gallant  conduct  it  baa 
been  necessary  for  uko  already  to  notice  in 
detailing  "to  you  the  operations  of  the  day.  I 
shall  only  now  add  that,  from  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  his  merits,  (he  having  served 
numy  years  with  me  as  first  lieutenant,)  I 
always,  on  similar  occasions,  expected  much 
from  him,  but.  this  day  he  even  outstripped 
those  expectations ;  and  though  in  oonsidera^ 
ble  pain  from  his  wound,  he  insisted  on  oon- 
tinning  to  assist  me  to  the  last  moment  with 
his  able  exertions.  I  therefore,  sir,  cannot 
but  entertain  a  confident  hope  that  his  ser- 
rices  of  to-day,  and  the  wound  he  has  received, 
added  to  what  he  so  successfully  executed  at 
Frenchtown,  (as  detailed  in  my  letter  to  yoo 
of  the  29th  ultimo,)  will  obtain  for  him  your 
favourable  consideration  and  notice,  and  that 
of  my  Lords  Commissioners  of  tho  Admiralty. 
I  should  be  wanting  in  justice  did  I  not  also 
mention  to  you,  particularly,  the  able  assist* 
ance  afforded  me  by  Lieutenant  Robertson,  of 
the  artillery,  who  is  ever  a  volunteer  where 
service  is  to  be  performed,  and  always  foremost 
in  performing  such  service,  being  equally  con* 
spicuous  for  his  gallantry  and  ability ;  and  he 
also  obliged  mo  by  superintending  the  destro^' 
tion  oi  the  ordnance  taken  at  the  foundry. 
To  Captains  Wyboum  and  Carter,  who  com- 
manded the  marines,  and  shewed  much  skill 
in  the  management  of  them,  every  praise  is 
likewise  due,  as  are  my  acknowledgements  to 
Lieutenant  Lewis,  of  the  Highflyer,  who  not 
being  able  to  bring  his  vessel  near  enough  to 
render  asfiistance,  came  himselfwilh  his  usual 
active  zeal  to  offer  his  personal  8ervice&  And 
it  is  my  pleasing  duty  to  have  to  report  to  yoo, 
in  addition,  that  all  the  other  officers  and  men 
seeixked  to  vie  with  each  other  in  the  cheerful 
and  aealous  discharge  of  their  duty,  and  I 
have,  therefore,  tho  satisfaction  of  recommend- 
ing their  general  good  conduct,  on  this  occa- 
sion, to  your  notice  accordingly. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

G.  COCKBURN,  Rear-Adm. 
To  the  Right  Hon.  Admiral  Sir  J-  B.  Warreo, 
Bart  and  K.B.,  &o. 

The  descent  of  the  British  on  Havre  de 
Qrace  has  more  than  any  other  event  of  the 
war  afforded  an  opportunity  for  exaggeration 
and  misrepresentation— each  particular  dealer 
in  these  articles  has,  however,  happily  for  the 
truth,  contrived  so  to  tell  his  story  aa  to  goii« 
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tndict  his  neigbiboar,  andVe  are  tlius  enabled  I  and  then  wihdfi  up  hy  declaring  that  **  ills  not 


to  refute,  most  conWncinglj,  the  random  and 
mal^voleot  statements  put  forth.  The  North 
American  Review  states,  that  for  three  weeks 
the  inhabitants  of  Havre  de  Orace  had  been 
making  preparations,  and  that  the  miiitia  of 
the  district  had  been  called  out  An  extract 
from  this  review  will  show  that  the  demon- 
stration of  the  Havre  de  Gracians  was  not  the 
unpremeditated  movement  of  men  hastily 
summoned  together  for  mutual  defence,  but 
was  a  preconcerted  arrangement 

^  Tho    militia,  amounting  to  about   two 
hundred  and  fifty,  were  kept  to  their  arms  all 
night ;  patroles  were  stationed  in  every  place 
where  they  could  possibly  be  of  any  service ; 
and  the  volunteers  were  at  their  guns,  with  a 
general  determination  to  give  the  enemy  a 
warm  reception.**    We  make  this  quotation 
to  show,  not  that  these  men  were  wrong  In 
taking  up  arms  for  the  preservation  of  their 
hearths  and  homes,  but  to  prove  that  any 
severities  on  the  part  of  the  British,  were  not 
exercised    upon  unoffending  or  defenceless 
inhabitants,  but  actually  formed  part  and 
parcel  of  the  miseries  always  attendant  on  a 
sHite  of  warfare.    Another  object  gained  by 
the  quotation  is  to  convict  the  writers  of  the 
"  SKetches  of  the  War,"  History  of  the  War," 
and  "  History  of  the  United  States  '^  of  wilhil 
distortion  of  the  truth.    One  of  these  writerb 
states  that  they   "attacked,  plundered,  and 
burnt  the  neat  and  flourishing  hut  unprotected 
village  of  Havre  de  Grace ;  for  which  outrage 
no  proweation  had  been  given,  nor  could 
excuse  be  assigned."    Admiral  Cockb  urn's 
letter,  and  the  remarks  in  the  Revtew,  show 
whether  the  village  or  town  was  either  un- 
prepared for,  or  anexpectant  of,  ah  attack. 
This  last  extract  will  therefore  suffice  as  la 
sample  of  the  other  accounts. 

Bat  this  system  of  mis-statement  was  ndt 
confined  to  journalists  or  hbtbrians,  Mh 
liunroe  in  his  official  commttnication  to  Sir 
Alexander  C^brane,  in  the  teeth  of  the  &e( 
that  BIX  pieces  of  cannon  and  one  hundreid 
and  thirty  stand  of  arms  had  been  captured, 
persists  ini  describing  the  inhabitants  as  un- 
armed. One  .writer  a  Mr.  O^Oonnor  in  his 
teal  to  proTC  at  once  the  bravery  of  the 
dofenderSi  and  the  deliberate  atrocity  of  the 
assailants — ^first  descants  upon  the  vigoroi^s 
preparations  made,  and  the  resolute  defence^ 


easy  to  aissfgn  liny  cause,  other  than  the 
caprice  of  its  projector,  for  this  violent  attadk 
on  an  urioffending  hnd  de/enteUss  '  vflliigo. 
No  reason  of  a  public  nature  could  have 
induced  it  No  public  property  was  dlposft^d 
there,  nor  were  any  of  its  inhabitants  engaged 
in  aiding  the  prosecution  of  the  war." 

It  would  be  idle  and  unnecessary  after  these 
qiiotatfdns  td  add  anything  more  on  this  ob- 
ject, and' we  shall  accordin'gly  pass  on  td'ttie 
next  instance  of  ati^ity  perpetrated  by  the 
British.  We  willjust  ball  attention  to  otte 
point  more  connected  with  this  affair,  whibh 
is,  that  but  one  Anierican  writer  thonght' the 
loss  of'fbrty-five  pieces  of  cannon,  chiefly 
thirty-two's  and  twenty-four  pounddrs,  bf 
sutecient  conseiquence  to  give  it  a  place  iii  his 
histoiry. 

The  third  expedition  undertaken  for  the 
purpose  of  capturing  or  destroying  public 
property,  set  out  on  the  night  of  the  5th' tfsy. 
The  destination  of  this  expedition  was  to  the 
villages  of  Georgetown  and  FrederiCktOWn, 
situated  on '  the  opposite  banks  of  the  riVer 
Sassafras^  and  neiarly  facibg  each  6ther.  The 
official  letter  will,  however,  furnish  thi  mdst 
correct  details. 

H.  IL  S.  Maidstone,  off  the  Sassafras  riV^r, 
Hay  Gth,  1818. 

SiB,^I  have  the  honour  to  ao^tiahit  yaOf 
that  understanding  Georgetown  and'  Fred^r* 
icktown,  situated  up  the  Sassafras  river,  ^re 
places  of  some  trade  and  importance,  and  the 
Sassafras  being  the  only  river  or  place  of 
shelter  for  vessels  at  this  upper  extremity  of  the 
Chesapeake,  which  I  had  not  examined  Snd 
cleared,  I  directed,  last  night,  the  asseinfbllhg 
the  boatis  alongside  the  Mohawk,  from  whence 
with  the  marines,  as  before,  under  captains 
Wyboum  and  Carter,  with  my  friend  l?eute- 
nant  Robertson,  of  the  artHlery^  and  his  smZall 
party,  they  proceeded  up  this  river,  belbg 
placed  by  me  for  this'operation,  under  the  im« 
mediate  durections  of  captain  Byng  of  the 
Mohawk. 

I  intended  that  they  'should  arrive  befi^ 
the  above  mentioned  towns  by  dawn  <tf  diyg 
but  in  this  I  was  frustrated  by  the  intrica;cy 
of  the  river,  our  total  want  of  local  knowledge 
in  it,  the  darkneds  of  the  night,  tod  the 
great  distance  the  towns  lay  up  it ;  it,  there- 
^brsi  unavoidably  became  late  in  the  morning 
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before  we  approftched  them,  when,  having 
intercepted  a  email  boat  with  two  iDhabitants, 
I  directed  captain  Byng  to  halt  our  boats 
about  two  miles  below  the  town,  and  I  sent 
forward  the  two  Americans  in  their  boat  to 
warn  ^eir  countrymen  against  acdng  in  the 
same  rssh  manner  the  people  of  Havre-de- 
€h«ce  bad  done;  assuring  them  if  they  did, 
that  their  towns  would  inevitably  meet  with 
a  similar  &te ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  they 
did  not  attempt  renstance,  no  if\{ury  should 
be  done  to  them  or  thet r  towns ;  that  ressels 
and  public  proper^  only  would  be  seized ; 
that  the  strictest  discipline  would  be  main- 
tained;   and  that,  whaterer   provisions  or 
other  property  of  individuals  I  might  require 
ibr  the  use  of  the  squadron,  should  be  in* 
stantiy  pa«d  for  in  iU  fullest  value.    After 
having  allowed  sufficient  time  for  this  message 
to  be  digested,  and  their  resolution  taken 
thereon,  7  directed  the  boats  to  advance,  and 
i  am  sorry  to  say,  I  soon  found  the  more  un- 
wise alternative  vras  adopted;    for  on  our 
reaching  within  about  a  mile  of  the  town,  be- 
tween two  projecting  elevated  points  of  the 
river,  a  most  heavy  fire  of  musketry  was  open- 
ed on  us  from  about  400  men,  divided  and 
entrenched  on  the  two  opposite  banks,  aided 
by  one  long  gun.     The  launches  and  rocket- 
boats  smartly  returned  this  fire  with  good 
effect,  and  with  the  other  boats  and  the  ma- 
rines I  pushed  ashore  immediately  above  the 
enemy^s  position,  thereby  ensuring  the  cap- 
ture of  the  towns  or  the  bringing  him  to  a  de- 
cided action.    He  determined,  however,  not  to 
risk  the  latter;  for  the  moment  he  discerned 
we  had  gained  the  shore,  and  that  the  marines 
bad  fixed  their  bayonets,   he  fied  with  his 
whole  force  to  the  woods,  and  was  neither 
seen  nor  heard  of  afterwards,  though  several 
were  sent  out  to  ascertain  whether  he  had 
taken  up  any  new  position,  or  what  had  be- 
come of  him.    I  gave  him,  however,  the  moN 
tifioation  of  seeing,  from  wherever  he  hatd 
hid  himself,  that  I  ^aa  "keeping  my  word  witti 
respect  td  the  towns,  which  (excepting  the 
bouses  of  those  who  hai  continued  peaceably 
in  them,  and  had  taken  no  part  in  the  attack 
made  on  .us)  were  forthwith  destroyed,   as 
were  four  vessels  laying  in  the  river,  and  some 
stores  of  sugar,  of  lumber,  of  leather,  and  6f 
jdther  merchandize.     I  then  directed  the  r^-' 
•mbarkation  of  our  small  force,  and  we  pr6-i 


ceeded  down  the  river  again,  to  a  town  I  had 
observed,  situated  in  a  branch  ai  it,  abont 
half  way  up,  and  here  I  had  the  aatiglaction 
to  find,  that  what  had  passed  at  Havre,Oeorge* 
town, and  Frederickcown,  had?t8e(rect,  and  led 
these  people  to  understand,  that  theylttd 
more  to  hope  for  from  our  generosity,  thn 
from  erecting  batteries,  and  opposing  tabj 
means  within  their  power ;  the  inhabitantB  of 
this  place  baring  met  me  at  landing,  to  say 
that  they  had  not   permitted  either  guDS 
or  mili'ia  to  be  stationed  there,  and  that 
whilst  there  I  should  not  meet  wilb  vaj 
opposition  whatever.    I  thererore  landed  with 
the  officers  and  a  small  guard  only,  and  bav 
ing  ascertained  that  there  was  no  public  pro- 
perty of  any  kind,  or  warlike  stores,  ind 
having  allowed  of  such  articles  as  we  stood 
in  need  of  being  embarked  in  the  boats  (m 
payment  to  the  owner  of  their  foil  valoe^  I 
again  re-embarked,  learing  the  people  of  this 
place  well  pleased  with  the  wisdom  of  thdr 
determination  on  their  mode  of  receiriog  Q& 
I  also  had  a  deputation  from  Ghariestown,  in 
the  north-east  river  to  assure  me  that  that  plic« 
is  considered  by  them  at  your  mercj,  and 
that  neither  guns  nor  militia-men  shall  be 
suffered  there ;  and  as  I  am  assured  thai  ill 
the  places  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Gbett' 
peake  have  adopted  simDar  reaolutlong,  and 
that  there  is  now  neither  public  property, 
vesMls,  or  wariike  stores  remaining  in  tlus 
neighbourhood,  I  propose  returning  to  yoo 
with  the  light  squadron  to-morrow  momiog. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  the  hot  fire  we  irere 
under  this  momiog  cost  us  five  men  wounded 
one  only,  however,  severely;   and  I  hafe 
much  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  bear  testi* 
mory  to  you  of  the  zeal,  gallantry,  and  good 
conduct  of  the  different  oflScers  and  men  ser- 
ing  in  this  division.    To  Captain  Byng,  of  tht 
Mohawk,  who  conducted  the  various  arrange- 
ments on  this  occasion,  with  equal  skill  and 
bravery,  every  poss^'ble  praise  is  most  justly 
due,  as  well  as  to  Captains  'Wyboam,  Caxtff, 
Lieutenant  Robertson,  of  tbe  Artillery,  and 
Lieutenant  Lewis,  of  the  Highfiyer ;  Lieate- 
nant  Alexander,  of  the  Dragon,  (he  senior 
officer  under  Captain  Byng,  in  command  of 
the  boats,  deserves  also  that  I  abould  paftica- 
lariy  notice  him  to  yoQ  Tof  his  steaxlinesa,  d^ 
reetness,  aiid  the  great  abilitjr  with  which  be 
always  executes  whatever  service  is  entrosud 
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to  bim ;  and  I  mut  beg  pennissiop  ef  seising 
tins  opportanity  <A  BtaUng  to  you  how  much 
I  ht?e  been  indebted  to  Ckptain  Bardetti  of 
this  ship,  who  was  good  enoagh  to  receive  me 
onboard  the  Maidstone,  when  I  found  it 
impracticable  to  advanoe  higher  in  the  Marl- 
boroogh,  and  has  invariably  aocompanied  me 
on  every  occasion  whilst  directing  these  va- 
rioos  operations,  and  rendered  me  always 
the  most  able,  prompt,  and  efficacious  assis- 
tance. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &g. 

G.  GOGKBURN,  Rear-Ad. 
To  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  R  Warren,  Baronet, 

K.R  A& 

Whatever  ssverities  were  used  towards 
the  inhabitants  of  these  vilhiges,  the  chastise- 
ment was  merited.  The  British  had  evinced 
the  desire  to  respect  private  pre^erty^  and  had 
even  sent  on  two  of  their  own  oomitrymen 
to  apprise  the  villagers  of  their  disposition. 
The  Atnericans  returned  a  sabmlssive 
message,  alleging  that  they  weilD  without  the 
means  of  defence,  whilst  they  were  preparing 
a  warm  reception  for  thefr  visitors.  In  short 
they  Taid  a  trap  for  the  British,  in  which  they 
were  themselves  caught,  inasmuch  as  they 
lost  their  property,  whieh  would  otherwise 
have  been  respeoted.  This  was  so  clearly 
established  that  even  American  writers  have 
been  aMe  to  make  very  Kltlo  of  it,  and  they 
hare,  accordin^gly,  contented  themselves  with 
general  charges  of  British  cruelty  and  so 
forth. 

One  end  was  gained  hy  the  e^rample  n^ade 
oif  Havro  de  Grace  and  the  two  villages,  ab 
depntations  praying  for  mercy  began  now  to 
be  sent  to  the  British  commander  flrom  the 
other  places  in  th^  neighbourhood  of  the 
Ghesapeakes.  This  dlspositkm  on  the  part  of 
the  fnfaabitants  has  been  construed  into 
"treachery"  by  the  author  of  "the  War,'' 
and  most  unjustly  06.  The  British  were  in 
force,  the  mfKtIa  who  ^hoidd  have  opposed 
theAi  were  too  few  in  number  and  generally 
tooiuidiaciplmed,  if  not  laektng  in  courage^  to 
M^  any  effectual  re&i&tftnce.  Whlit  then 
YcnnaTned  for  the  poor  people  but  to  inabe 
thebeiik  teittMi  poesAble^«o  aa  toafevfthe  fiite 
which  had  ovet'tiikttn  three  ^Utces  flflready 
tddntioned.  StiH  more  un&hr  is  it  to  call  the 
British  unprincipled  BMraudei%  <m  on  nO 
OMurtlfclft  WW  any  aeveiH^  observed  ^except 


when  by  making  resistance  the  town  or 
village  fell  under  the  category  of  '*  places 
taken  by'storm," 

The  great  object  of  the  attacks  made  by 
such  Journals  as  the  **  National  Advocate," 
*'  Democratic  Press,"  and  others  of  the  same 
stamp,  was  to  lower  the  character  of  British 
troops  and  of  Britain,  in  the  estimation  of 
fiurope,  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  redtai 
of  these  oulrages  to  influence  the  feelings  of 
western  patriots*  James,  who  was  in  a  situa- 
tion to  ascertdn  the  truth  declares  that 
'*  American  citizens  of  the  first  consequence 
in  Baltimore,  Annapolis  and  Washington," 
when  they  have  gone  on  board  the  British 
Ghesapeake  squadron,  as  they  frequently  did, 
with  flags,  to  obtain  passports,  or  ask  other 
favours,  and  these  inflammatory  paragraphs 
were  shown  to  them,  never  failed  to  declare 
with  apparent  shame,  that  they  had  been 
penned  without  the  slightest  regard  to  truth ; 
btttmerely  to  instigate  their  ferocious  country- 
men in  the  Western  States  to  rally  round  ^e 
American  standard."  Fortunately  the  task 
of  disproving  all  these  charges  is  easy,  as  the 
North  American  Review  bears  the  foHowmg 
testimony  to  the  behaviour  of  the  invaders. 

"  They,  Ghe  British,),"  says  the  Review, 
were  always  desirous  of  making  a  ftur  pur- 
chase, and  of  paying  the  fall  value  of  what  they 
received ;  and  it  is  no  more  than  Justice  to 
the  enemy  to  state  that,  in  many  instances, 
money  was  left  behind,  in  a  conspicuous  place, 
to  the  full  amount  of  what  had  been  taken 
away.* 

One  very  material  difference  may  be 
observed  between  the  proclamations  we  have 
seen  IsMed  by  General  QuM,  on  the  flt%t  in- 
vasion of  Ganada,  and  Sir  George  Gockbum's 
addvesses  to  the  Americans.  The  firet,  in- 
vited the  OanacKans  to  turn  traitors,  threaeen- 
hig  them,  in  case  x>f  non-corapHance,  with  «!! 
the  horrors  of  war,  tbo  English  Admiral 
merely  'asked  them  for  thefar  own  sakes  xiot  to 
oppose  asupreriorltfree. 


The  next  object  of  importance  was  the  cut- 
Cutting  out  of  the  Bur-  *^  ^^t  of  the  Aweri- 
veyor  Schooner*  can  Schooner  Surveyor, 

by  the  boats  of  tkb  Nacissus.  This  was  a 
reef  spirited  thhig  on  both  ^des,  and  M>  fm- 
pr^BSed  was  lieatenant  Qrerie  with  the  gid- 

^oHlhAnierleuiBevlMr,vol*S.  T.P.183, 
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Inntr/  of  the  American  Commander,  Captain 
TraviR,  that  he  returned  him  his  sword  with 
the  following  letter: — 
From  Lieutenant  Crerib  to  Captain  Tbayis. 

His  Majesty^s  ship  Narcissus,  June  18th, 

1818. 

Snt, — Your  gallant  and  desperate  attempt 
to  defend  your  yessel  against  more  than  doa- 
ble your  number,  on  the  night  of  the  l'2th 
instant,  excited  such  admiration  on  the  part 
of  y oar  opponents,  as  I  have  seldom  witnes- 
sed, and  induces  me  to  return  you  the  sword 
you  had  nobly  used,  in  testimony  of  mine 
Onr  poor  fellows  have  severely  suffered,  occa- 
doned  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  by  the  precaution 
you  had  taken  to  prevent  surpriie ;  in  short, 
I  am  at  a  loss  which  to  admire  most,  the  pre* 
T10UB  engagement  on  board  the  Surveyor,  or 
the  determined  manner  by  which  her  deck 
was  disputed,  inch  by  inch. 

I  am,  Sir,  with  much  respect,  ftc. 

JOHK  ORBRTE. 
Captain  S.  Travis,  XT.  S.  Cutter,  Surveyor. 

Towards  the  middle  of  June,  the  Naval 

Attadk  on  Iubob  ^  Comouuider  at  Norfolk, 
^l^y^uia.  o^n]^  Cassin  deemed  it 

advisable  to  attempt  the  destruction  or  cap> 
ture  of  the  Junon,  forty-six  gun  frigate,  then 
anchored  in  Hampton  Roads,  and  from  which 
boat  expeditions  had  been  dispatched  to  des- 
troy the  shipping  in  James*  River. 

An  attack  was  made  on  the  20th  by  the 
American  flotilla,*  armed  with  some  thirty 


•From  Commodore  Cassih  to  the  American  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy. 
Navy  Yard,  Ootport,  June  21, 1818. 
Sib,— On  Saturday,  al  11  P.  M.,  Captain  Ta^ 
,  bell  moved  with  the  flotilla  under  bit  command 
consisting  of  16  gan-boats,  in  tiro  divisions,  Lieu- 
tenant  John  M .  Gttrdaer,  Ist  division,  and  Llea- 
tenant  Robert  Henley,  the  Snd,  manned  from  the 
fngate,  and  50  marketeers,  ordered  Irom  CruMj 
IsUnd  by  General  Taylor,  and  proceeded  down 
the  Biver ;  but  advene  wfaids  and  squalls  pre- 
vented his  approaobing  the  enemy  until  Sunday 
morning  at  four,  when  the  flotilla  comenced  a 
heavy  ^ling  fire  on  a  Irigate,  at  about  three 
qaarters  of  a  mile  distance,  lyjng  well  up  the 
toads,  two  other  frigates  lying  in  sight  At  half 
past  four,  a  breeae  sprang  up  from  E.K.E.  whidh 
enabled  the  two  frigates  to  get  under  way— one  a 
raxee  or  very  heavy  ship,  and  the  other  a  frigate 
-Hmd  to  eome  nearer  int6  action.  The  bgats  hi 
eoasequence  of  their  apptoaoh,  hanledofl^  though 
keeping  up  a  well  directed  fire  on  the  rasee  and 
the  other  ship,  which  gave  us  several  broadsidea. 
The  firigate  first  engsged,  supposed  to  be  the 


^ns,  and  manned  with  ftbont  Ave  handrsd 
men.  The  Junon  vras  becalmod  and  as  the 
flotilla  did  not  ventme  within  reach  of  her 
carronades,  the  action  was  oonflned  to  a  dis- 
tant cannonade.  It,  however,  lasted  a  sofB- 
ciently  long  time  to  warrant  Commodore 
Cassin^s  writing  the  letter  which  we  have 
given  in  our  notes.  One  statement  of  tlie 
doughty  Commodore  is  particularly  ridioa- 
ious,  vis.,  that  the  Jooon  was  almost  reduced 
to  a  sinking  state,  the  fact  being  that  she  re- 
ceived two  shots  only  in  her  hull,  and  had  bat 
one  man  ktHed. 


Junon,  wts  eertainly  severely  handled ->had  the 
calm  eontfamed  one  half  bomv  ^^  frigate  mart 
have  iidlen  into  oar  hands,  or  been  deatroyed. 
She  must  have  slipped  her  mooring  so  as  to  drop 
nearer  the  rasee,  who  had  alt  sail  set,  eoraiiigip 
to  her  with  tho  other  frigate.  The  aotioB  can- 
tinned  one  hoar  and  a  half  with  three  ahipa 
Shortly  after  the  action,  the  razee  got  alongside 
of  the  ship,  and  had  her  upon  a  deep  careen  la  a 
little  time,  with  a  nnmber  of  boats  and  atagrs 
round  her.  I  am  satiafied  considerable  damage 
was  done  to  her,  for  she  was  silenced  some  time, 
until  the  razee  opened  her  fire,  when  she  eesi- 
flMnoed.  Our  lots  is  very  trifling.  Mr.  AilaaQB, 
master*s  mate,  on  board  189,  was  killed  early  ia 
the  action,  by  an  18  pound  ball,  which  pnerrd 
thT^)ngh  him  and  lodged  in  the  mast.  No.  IM 
had  a  shot  between  wind  and  water.  No.  S7 
had  her  franklin  shot  away,  and  several  of  tfaesi 
bad  some  of  their  sweeps  and  stancheooa  shot 
away— but  two  men  sliffhtly  injured  from  ^ 
sweeps.  On  the  flood  tide  several  shipa  ol  ike 
line  and  frigates  came  into  the  roads,  and  we  M 
expect  an  attack  last  night  Tiiere  are  now  ia 
the  roads  18  ships  of  the  Ibe  and  frigalea,  one 
briff  and  aeveral  tenders. 

f  cannot  say  too  much  for  the  olllcem  and 
crews  on  this  occasion ;  for  every  man  appearad 
to  go  into  action  with  much  checrfttlneaa,  apparcai- 
ly  anaioos  to  do  his  duty  and  resolved  to  oonqnar. 
I  had  a  better  opportnnity  of  discovering  thsr 
actbns  than  any  one  else,  being  in  my  boat .  the 
whcle  ot  the  action. 

I  hava  the  honor  to  be,  Jto. 

JOHN  GASSOr* 

Hon.  W.  Jones,  Ac. 


<a«- 
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Kot  always;  at  least  the  converse  of  the  pfoyo- 
sition  does  not  always  hold  good,  as  the  Mov^ 
ing  epigram  shows.     Is  is  supposed  to  be  ad- 
dressed anonymously  by  a  sehooMioy  to  his  mat> 
ter,  an  igLorant  pedigogue,  nototioaa  fior  fLa$' 
fl<ng. 
**  Knowledge  is  power,"  so  ssUh  Load  Baeoa, 
Bol  yon*re  a  proof  he  was  miataken ; 
For  though  you  were  brought  up  al  ool^ga^ 
You're  destitute  of  wit  or  khowlbdqb, 
Thoagh  by  yaar  fleggioga  every  hour 
,Totti»rova  youJhava  tramiQMoiifr.foiiivn. 


THOUGHTS  FOR  MAY. 
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THOUGHTS   FOB   MAT. 


ho  the  winter  is  pict- 


The  flowers  eppew  on  the  earth,  the  time  of  the  sing- 
ing of  birds  is  oome.— ^on^  qf  Solomon  ii.  11, 12. 

This,  the  fifth  moDth  of  the  year,  is  supposed  to 
owe  its  luime  to  Bomolus,  by  whom  it  wassailed 
Malus,  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  senators  aod 
elders  (Migores)  of  Eome.    This  month  was  se- 
lected by  our  Saxon  ancestors  for  folk-motes,  or 
con?entions  of  the  people,  to  be  held  after  seed 
lime,  for  the  eleotion  of  the  wits,  or  wise  men  of 
ihe  Wittenagemote  or  Parliament.    In  order  to 
Bake  the  pUoe  of  meeting  more  conspieooas,  a 
pole  was  erected  on  the  common  green,  conse- 
crated to  Hersha,  the  goddess  of  peace  and  fertility, 
and  it  was  commanded  that  no  quariels  should  be 
maintained  during  this  festi?al.  After  the  Norman 
conquest  the  Pagan  festival  of  Whittentide  lapsed 
into  the  Christian  holiday  of  Whitsuntide,  and  the 
May  Pole,  from  forming  a  portion  of  a  Pagan 
ceremonial,  became  a  m^irk  to  slguify  the  coming 
of  the  joyons  time  of  which  the  mouth  of  May  is 
supposed  to  be  the  herald.    We  say  joyous,  for 
although  many  of  the  festive  scenes,  with  which 
oar  forefathers  were  wont  to  hail  this  month  have 
passed  away,  still  evidence  of  the  boundless  bene- 
Tolence  of  the  Deity  are  so  thickly  showered 
upon  us,  as  to  make  this,  in  truth,  a  gladsome 
time  and  worthy  of  all  the  attributes  with  which 
poets  have  loved  to  invest  it. 


MAT-DAT. 

Weare  garlands  of  the  primrose,  and  the  tender 
violet  blue, 
Polyanthus,  and  the  hawthorn  blossom  gay  ; 
Weave  garUnds  of  the  kingcup  bright,  all  glisten- 
ing  with  dew, 
And  all  to  welcome  In  the  morn,  the  merry 
morn  of  May. 
And  see  already  drest^ 
To  grace  the  rustic  feast. 
The  Maypole,  with  its  rainbow  streamers  gay  : 
The  tribute  oifering  meet. 
Of  village  maidens  sweet, 
To  Ix>Te  and  Beauty  dedicate,  and  May,  dear  Msy  I 

Weave  garlands  of  each  token  flower,  and  join  the 
fsative  throng, 
Tht  revelry,  and  spertive  tram  assembled 
loond  her  shrine ; 
Jtflid  with  maoy  a  rund  rite,  and  in  ltr<ioiuiding 
ionc 
Ob^  celebrate  her  ajsteiise  divine  s 
Ajtd  tell  of  roseate  bowers, 
A»d  of  Ughdf -«peed|itg  beoia ; 
^And  of  Netme,  in  her  k>veliscty  arrayed: 

VOL.   IV. — ^1 


Of  carol  sweet  of  birds. 
Of  r^icing  flocks  and  herds ; 
And  of  nymphs  that  love  the  fountain  bright,  or 
woo  the  woodland  shade. 

Weave  garlands,  brightest  garlands,  for  the  merry 
mom  of  May, 
And  go  mingle  where  her  votaries  are  found ; 
The  joyous  peasant  group,  in  their  holiday  array, 
The  morrice  lightly  dancing  blythe,  the  lofty 
column  round : 
And  for  the  stricken  heful, 
That  in  pleasure  has  no  part,    ' 
Ah,  weave,  yet  weave  a  garland  meet,  of  flowers, 
sweet  flowers  I 
And  whisper  of  the  rose. 
That  nor  blight  nor  ruin  knows ; 
And  the  glorious  sun  that  sparkles  fair  on  Salem*s 
royal  towers. 

During  this  month  the  plants,  which,  at  the 
latter  end  of  April,  oi.ly  began  to  pierce  the  soi^ 
and  coyly  peep  out,  are  now  shooting  out  into  full 
leaf,  and,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  even 
expands  into  blossom. 

Then  flowers,  with  which  the  earth  becomes 
carpeted  during  May,  afford  a  means  of  simple 
eigoyment,  and  a  source  of  the  most  innocent 
gratification  to  the  senses;  and  the  /ull  blown 
maturity  of  the  latter  end  of  the  month  renders 
apparent  the  purposes  of  the  previous  season, 
demonstrating  bow  everything  has  been  guided 
and  controlled  by  a  wise  Beneficence. 

^e  characteristic  of  this  month  is  flowers,  and 
accordingly  we  find  that  amongst  the  Greeks,  the 
advent  of  the  season  was  always  a  cause  of  ezulta* 
tion.  The  same  feeling  is  also  to  be  found  amongst 
the  Hebrews-—*'  Let  us  fiil  ourselves,'*  says  Solo« 
mon,  "  with  costly  wine  and  ointments ;  and  let 
no  flowei  of  the  spring  pass  by  us.** 

Howitt,  in  his  book  of  the  Seasons,  whon  speak* 
ing  of  tbe  fondness  of  the  Hebrews  fbr  flowers, 
observes — *' Amongst  that  solemn  and  poetical 
people  they  were  commonly  regarded  as  the 
favorite  symbols  of  the  beauty  and  fragility  of 
life.**  By  them  man  was  compared  to  the  flower 
of  the  field:  "The  grass  withereth,  the  flower 
iadeth,**  are  beautiful  illustrations  of  the  imagery 
which  these  beautiful  creations  of  an  all-good  and 
wise  God  supplied  his  chosen  people. 

Howitt  is  very  eloquent  on  the  subject  of 
flowers,  and  he  truly  remarks  that,  of  all  the 
poetry  drawn  from  them,  none  is  so  beautiful, 
none  so  sublime,  none  so  imbued  with  tiuit  very 
spuit  in  which  they  were  made,  as  that  of  Christ. 
"And  why  take  ye  thought  for  raiment?  Con- 
aider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they  grow ;  the/ 
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toQ  not  neither  do  they  epin,  and  jet  I  ley  onto 
yon  that  eren  Solomon  In  all  hie  glory  was  not 
xnayed  like  one  of  theee.^ 

**The  sentiment  built  npon  this,**  oontinnes 
Howitt,  "  entire  dependence  on  the  goodness  of 
the  Oreator,  is  one  of  the  lights  of  our  existence, 
and  eonld  cnly  bare  been  uttered  by  Christ;**  but 
we  hare  here  also  the  expression  of  the  very 
spirit  of  beauty  in  which  flowers  were  created ; 
a  spirit  so  boundless  and  overfloiring  that  It  de- 
lights to  enliren  and  adorn  with  these  radiant 
creations  of  sunshine  the  solitary  places  of  the 
earth ;  to  scatter  them  by  myriads  orer  the  rery 
desert  **  where  no  man  Is ;  in  the  wilderness  where 
there  is  no  man;**  sending  ndn,  *'to  satisff  the 
desoUte  and  waste  ground,  and  to  cause  the  bud 
of  the  tender  herb  to  q>ring  forth.** 

THE  CHBOXIOLBS  OF  DREBPDAILT. 
No.  ZXIIL 

▲  KIOBT  WITH  TBS  HA00I8  OLUB. 

Thi  day  which  succeeded  my  arriral  at  Ramsay 
Lodge  I  spent  in  exploring  the  curiosities  of 
Edinburgh,  under  the  pilotage  of  Mr.  Duncan 
Diriton. 

[Here  Peter  Powhead  occupies  some  two  hun- 
dred closely  written  folio  pages  detailing  the 
results  of  his  '*  ex^iscations,**  a9  he  expresses  It 
AH  this  we  are  necessitated  to  leave  out,  partly 
for  want  of  space,  and  partly  because  the  bulk  of 
the  iuibrmation  which  It  conveys  would  bo  stale 
as  **  pipenT  news  **  to  a  plethoric  percentage  of 
oor  patrons.  The  "Waverly  Novels'*  have 
rendered  Scotland  in  general,  and  Its  capital  in 
particular,  classic  ground  to  the  civilised  world ; 
and  educated  cosmopolites  are  as  fiuniUar  with 
**Arthur*b Seat**  and  Holyrood  House*'  as  they 
are  with  the  **  P&rthenon,"  and  the  **  Leaning 
Tower  of  Fisa.**— Ed.  A.  A  M.] 

After  we  had  gone  through  the  recruitment  of 
a  good  dinner,  my  host  proposed  that  we  should 
vrliid  up  the  day  by  paying  a  vint  to  an  association 
designated  the  '*  Hiooui  Club,**  of  which  he  was 
a  member. 

This  convivial  denominataon — ^Mr.  Diriton  cer» 
tiorated  me— had  been  of  very  ancient  stand- 
la  ft ;  and  its  records  contained  the  names  of  some 
of  themost  distinguished  and  eccentric  characters 
who  had  been  connected  with  Edinburgh  during 
the  currency  of  more  than  a  century.  A  few  ef 
the  older  members — ^my  friend  continued— were 
stOl  extant,  and  regulariy  attended  the  meetings 
of  the  sodal  brotherhood.  These  seniors  when 
property  **  tapped,"  were  wont  to  yield  copious 


draughts  of  informstkm  touching  the  meniad 
manners  of  bygone  geneiutioiis ;  and  Dobgu  (m 
he  assured  me)  standing  well  In  their  good  gnees, 
he  questioned  not  his  ability  to  make  them  open 
out  after  a  fructifying  fiishion. 

The  prospect  of  such  a  symporinm  bad  ai 
exhilarating  an  affect  upon  me,  as  the  agbt  of  a 
new  fashioned  gown  has  upon  the  gadding  dssgli^ 
ters  of  Eve ;  and  when  eight  o'clock  had  soonded 
from  the  tower  cf  St  Giles*,  I  gladly  aeeompaBni 
Mr.  Diriton  to  the  pkce  of  meethig.  *'  I  rappose 
ni  be  in  bed  before  you  oome  back,**-— obaared 
the  lady  of  the  mansion  as  we  took  our  deptrfnrt 
— **  but  if  you  should  want  a  mouthful  te  eat  witk 
your  niffhi  eapt^  1*11  leave  out  a  eouple  of  partam 
along  with  the  drinkables  I"  For  this  hospitable 
providence  Mrs.  Diriton  reodved  from  her  Uege 
lord  a  commendatory  oscuUtion,  whiefa  Bade 
Ramsay  lodge  vocal  from  the  coal  hole  to  the 
garrets  thereof,  and  amidst  a  volley  of  **  Hoot! 
fie  for  shgmes  I**  fh>m  the  blushing  ssngnee,  ve 
commenced  our  pilgrimage. 

Having  proceeded  for  some  distance  dovn  the 
High  Street,  my  Palinurus  guided  me  Into  a  dark 
and  narrow  entry,  which  he  called  the  ''Fledi 
Market  Close."  Dismal  and  gloomy  was  the 
aspect  of  that  steep  and  rugged  viaduct,  sad  as 
stranger  could  have  predicated  that  It  led  to  any- 
thing save  the  dens  of  porerty  and  crime.  WHb« 
out  hesitation,  however,  did  the  writer  to  the 
Signet  descend  into  the  profundities  of  thia  eivie 
gully,  merely  giving  me  the  caution  to  mind  ny 
feet  and  head. 

Having  escsped  all  dangers,  we  found  oo- 
selves  at  the  door  of  a  hostel,  and  asoendiaga 
flight  of  stairs  were  ushered  by  a  Highland  waiter 
into  the  room  appropriated  to  the  sedsranti  of 
the  "  Haggis  Glob.** 

It  was  a  long,  low-roofed  chamber  fhrnidied 
with  chairs  and  tables  of  a  peculiariy  antiqai 
fashion,  and  the  oaken  walls  were  hung  roosd 
with  a  series  of  engravfaigs  evidently  executed  bf 
onesrtbt 

To  these  prints  Mr.  Diriton  specially  dheeted 
my  attention,  and  as  none  of  the  compsny  bai 
yet  arrived  he  proceeded  to  give  me  somea^ 
count  of  them,  and  their  author. 

John  Kay  had  been  like  mysell^  bsonght  sp  le 
the  hoeiourable  and  aadent  profeaskm  ef  heih 
cutting  and  sharing.  Alter  duly  sarrhig  Ui 
apprentloeship  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  (be 
worshipful  Society  of  Barber-surgeons,  a  coipon' 
tion  which  wss  onoe  much  more  esteemeg  tbas 
it  is  in  these  degoporato  latter  days. 

Kay  eontlnuedio  ply  tiie  scissors  and  ftsortfl 
ths  year  1986,  when  the  success  orsonaeeteUigf 
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which  he  pablbhed  indaeed  him  to  drop  his  old 
profettioD,  and  foiloir  the  fine  trti  for  a  sabaist- 
enee, 

Trom  the  abtfre-mentioned  period  down  to  the 
year  I8I7,  John  Kay  might  be  said  to  have  been 
the  caricature  historian  of  his  nati?e  city.  With 
a  keen  appreciation  of  the  ludlcruns  and  ouiri^ 
he  combined  a  wonderful  facility  of  committing 
hb  thoughts  to  copper,  and  Tery  frequently  the 
public  were  laughing  at  the  representation  of 
some  droll  occurrence  which  had  taken  plase, 
only  two  or  three  days  before. 

Scarcely  a  person  of  any  notoriety  who  figured 
In  the  Scottish  capital  for  the  space  of  nearly  half 
a  century — pearcely  a  local  incident  of  any  comic 
force,  escaped  the  notice  of  this  North  British 
Hogarth.  All  are  there-nnagistrates,  professors, 
clergymen,  beggars,  lawyers,  debauchees,  quacks, 
ladies,  bailies,  hangmen,  and  idiots. 

I  may  refer  to  a  few  of  the  sketches  of  Kay, 
which  adorned  the  haU  of  the  Haggis  Club,  and 
the  history  of  which  Mn  Diriton  obligingly  gare 
me. 

One  day  a  print  was  exhibited  In  the  artist's 
window  entitled^"  Petticoat  goTcmment,  or  the 
grey  mare  the  better  horse.**  Kay  having  un* 
derstood  that  a  gentleman,  who  was  obnoxious  to 
a  similar  imputation,  had  made  himself  promin- 
entty  merry  at  the  parties  represented,  resolved 
to  teach  htm  that  the  tenant  of  a  glass-house 
should  not  east  stones.  Accordingly  the  laugher 
was  in  his  turn  edified  by  the  appearance  of 
''Campbell  of  Sonaehon  laughing  at  thcT  print  of 
peitieoai  goTemmentl" 

Mr.  Hamilton  Bell,  a  well  known  writer  to  the 
fllgneC^  wagered  that  he  would  carry  a  publican's 
caO-boy  on  his  back  from  Edinburgh  to  Xusselbor- 
ovgh,and  won  his  wager.  This  was  cakes  and  ale  to 
the  Barber«itrgeon,  who  In  a  short  time  produ* 
dwed  an  eograTlng  of  Bell,  with  the  boy  on  his 
baek,  accompanied  by  a  surgeon  named  Roe,  who 
seted  as  umpire— encountering  a  group  of  Mussel- 
borough  fish  women,  with  their  creels.  So  enraged 
was  the  lawyer  at  this  "counterfeit  presentment** 
o<  his  aehloTement,  that  he  lodged  a  compldnt 
against  Kay,   who  accordingly  was  brought  up 
before  tho   Sheriir  for   examfaiatfon.     Haring 
proved  that  Bell  actually  did  carry  the  stripling 
to  Muaselborough,  the  artist  waslmmedUtely  Kb- 
OMted,  and  all  the  salisfiictlon  which  the  irate 
proteciitor  got  was  the  issne  of  a  second  engra- 
ving representing  the  examination  of  his  tormen- 
tor.   The  Sheriff  and  olerfc  are  depleted  as  sittfaig 
eooly  at  table,  with  Kay  standfaig  before  them ; 


One  of  the  sketches,  whioh  mainly  arrested  my 
notice,  was  called  '*The  Sleepy  Congregation.** — 
Its  scene  is  laid  In  the  '*Tolbooth  Church**  as  It 
was  in  the  days  when  Dominie  Sampson  was  in- 
trusted to  the  curatorship  of  Miles  McFinn  to 
guide  him  In  his  eearch  after  a  place  of  worship 
Congenial  to  his  peculiar  theological  views.  Dr. 
Webster,  a  Presbyterian  divine  of  some  mark  was 
the  incumbent  of  the  Kirk  in  question  at  the  (ime 
when  the  print  of  which  I  am  speaking  appeared. 
His  eongregatlon  was  known  by  the  appellation 
of  the  **'Tolboth  Whigs**  as  being  supposed  to 
make  the  nearest  approach  In  practice  and  doc- 
trine to  the  followers  of  those  pillars  of  the  Cov- 
enant Cargill  and  Cameron.  Kay  does  not  at- 
tempt to  caricature  Dr.  Webster,  whose  virtues 
protected  him  from  such  a  fate,  but  nothing  can 
be  conceived  more  intensely  ridiculous  than  the 
congregation  t  It  is  composed  of  all  the  denlsenfl 
of  Edinburgh  who  were  signally  notorious  for  their 
habitual  neglect  of  public  worship.  Some  are 
sunk  in  repoee,  others  are  looking  op  with  a  serio* 
comic  espresilon,  In  which  drowsiness  seems 
Btroggllng  with  satonishment  and  bewilderment, 
at  finding  themselves  in  such  an  unwonted  and 
incongruous  pbcef 

Pointing  out  the  figure  of  a  strange  looking 
personage,  holding  a  stick  with  the  similitude  of 
a  face  carved  upon  the  head  thereof,  Mr.  DlrlUm 
certiorated  me  that  it  represented  a  character 
somewhat  notorious  in  his  day. 

James  Robertson  of  Kincraigie,  or  as  he  was 
generally  caUed  "the  daftHlghbnd  Laird,**  had 
been  implicated  In  the  unfortunate  "rising**  of 
1746.  He  was  imprisoned  by  the  victorious  Han- 
overian party,  but  was  soon  released  fW>m  con- 
finement, his  mental  imbecility  being  self-appa- 
rent. On  his  discharge  he  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  Edinburgh,  subsisting  upon  a  small 
annuity  allowed  him  by  his  relatives,  "  which  en* 
abled  him  [in  the  words  of  a  biographer]  to  matn- 
tain  the  character  of  a  deranged  gentleman^  with 
some  degree  of  respectability.** 

For  a  long  season  the  Iialrd*s  leading  aspiratloii 
was  to  get  himself  executed  for  his  adherence  to 
the  Stuart  cause.  Such  a  consummation  he  hun- 
gered and  thinted  after,  as  the  most  enviable 
fate  which  could  lall  to  the  k>t  of  mortal  malu— 
The  government  of  that  day,  however,  could  not 
be  moved  to  gratify  the  chivalrous,  though  some- 
what Irregular  ambition  of  honest  Robertson,  and 
as  he  could  not  succeed  hi  mounting  a  seaibid, 
he  determined,  as  the  next  best  thing  to  beoome 
the  tenant  of  a  Jafi.    Having  oomrlved  to  ns  in- 


sad  BeB  and  his  ttte|rife  figure  hi  the  tok'-ground  I  )to  debt  with  his  hmdhidy,  he  so  frightened  her 
IB  iD  90ttKj  of  fanpottnt  n^ge.  i  by  threats  of  never  payhig  her,  that  she  wit 
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moved  to  incarcerate  her  lodger.  When  the  fact 
of  tbo  would-be  traitor's  imprisonmeDt  became 
known,  his  friends  lost  no  time  in  liquidating  the 
score  for  which  he  was  confined,  but  when  the 
tarnkoy  intimated  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  choose 
another  domicile,  he  point  blank  refused  to  budge 
an  inch.  **  It  had  cost  him  a  sair  fecht,"  be  said, 
*-  to  get  into  the  **  heart  o*  Mid  Lothian,  and  Deil 
tak^  him  if  he  would  leare  it  in  ric  a  hurry  t^ 

In  tills  predicament  the  prison  authorities  were 
forced  to  resort  to  stratagem,  in  order  to  get 
quit  of  their  ludicrously  obtrusive  gnest  One 
morning  two  soldiers  of  the  Town  Guard  entered 
the  Laird's  cell,  and  told  him  that  they  were  com- 
middioned  to  convey  him  to  the  High  Conrt  of 
Justiciary,  where  the  Judges  were  assembled  in 
order  to  try  him  for  the  crime  of  high  treason.— 
With  all  the  alacrity  of  a  bridegroom  summoned 
to  lead  his  fair  one  to  the  altar,  the  devoted  Rob 
ertson  sallied  forth  in  custody  of  bis  escort. — 
Alas !  his  hopes  of  obtaining  the  crown  of  politi- 
cal martyrdom,  were  doomed  to  be  bitterly 
quenched  I  No  sooner  had  he  reached  the  door 
of  the  j>iilf  than  he  was  pushed  out  with  an  em- 
phasis which  precipitated  him  into  the  centre  of 
the  causeway,  and  his  beloved  basUle  was  closed 
against  him  forever  I 

Abandoning  the  Utopian  dream  of  gettmg  him- 
self hanged,  the  Laird  betook  himself  to  the  so- 
lacemeot  of  carving  in  wood,  for  which,  as  it 
would  appear,  he  had  a  natural  aptitude.  Being 
of  a  philanthropic  disposition,  he  manufactured 
Urge  quantities  of  ^*  tee-totums,^  and  such-like 
juvenile  toys,  which  he  freely  dispensed  to  the 
rising  generation,  by  a  numerous  train  of  whom 
he  was  usually  followed  when  he  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  public.  Robertson's  cherished  occu- 
pation, however,  was  carving  likenesses  of  his 
favourites,  and  caricatures  of  parties  he  deemed 
his  enemies,  which  he  stuck  on  the  top  of  his' 
cane,  and  exhibited  to  the  public  as  he  walked 
along.  These  efl^es  bad  generally  a  sufficient 
resemblance  to  the  originals  to  enable  them  to  be 
recognised  without  much  dliBculty.  When  any 
one  seemed  at  a  loss  to  make  out  the  portrait  of 
the  day,  the  Laird  used  to  hold  it  close  to  his  eye, 

imd  ezchum,  "  Dlv  ye  no  ken ye  doited,  blln' 

gpwkf 

It  was  of  the  Laird  of  Kincsajgie  that  a  story 
was  originally  told  whioh  has  been  often  repeated, 
without  his  being  named  as  the  hero  thereof. 

Though  as  an  uncompromising  Jacobite,  he  be- 
longed to^the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church*  James 
occasionally  found  his  way  into  a  **  crap-lugged 
oonvenUcle,"  as  he  uniformly  designated  every 
lyta-prelatic  pUce  of  worsh^).    On«  sultry  Son- 


day  afternoon,  he  wandered  into  the  Seoesnoo 
meeting-house  in  Nicholson  street,  of  which  tb« 
learned  Adam  Gib  was  pastor,  and  enthroned 
himself  in  one  of  the  front  seats  of  the  gallery. 
Overcome  by  the  heat  of  the  weather,  an  innni* 
ally  large  per  centage  of  the  congregation  made 
a  temporary  emigration  into  the  land  of  Nod, 
and  so  great  did  the  defection  at  length  become, 
that  the  preacher  deemed  it  neeessavy  to  take 
special  notice  thereof.  Arousing  the  slnmberen 
by  some  energetic  blows  upon  the  boards  of  the 
pulpit  Bible,  the  irate  theologian  expaiUated  upon 
the  backsliding  of  which  the  delinquents  had 
been  guilty.  "  U  it  not,"  he  said  in  conclusioD ; 
'*  Is  it  not  a  black  and  a  blistering  shame,  that 
you  have  all  been  snoring  for  the  last  ten  min- 
utes, with  the  exception  of  that  poor  idiot?' 
Nettled  at  this  somewhat  pointed  referenee  to 
himself,  the  Laird  started  up,  and  brandishing  his 
cane,  exclaimed  with  an  oath,  *'  If  I  hadna'  been 
a  puir  idiot,  I  wud  hae  been  snOring  wi'  the 
laiYe  r 

In  the  same  picture  which  contains  the  like- 
ness of  ik|[r.  Robertson,  £ay  has  introduced  a 
brace  of  other  personages,  viz.,  Doctors  Glen  and 
Graham. 

The  latter  was  a  notorious  ehariatan,  who  made 
himself  conspicuous  by  a  novel  method  of  treat- 
ing the  various  ills  to  which  human  flesh  is  heir. 
His  system  consisted  in  burying  his  patients  up 
to  the  chin  in  earth  whioh  he  called,  giving  them 
**  a  suck  of  their  mother."  To  demonstrate  his 
fiuth  in  the  remeuy  which  he  preached,  Graham 
was  in  the  habit  of  **  planting  '*  himself  in  a  j>ab- 
lic  garden,  and  whilst  in  that  position  leetoriag 
for  several  consecutive  hours  to  a  select  audience 
of  disciples  and  admirers. 

Dp.  Glen  was  an  Edinburgh  medico,  more  re- 
nowned for  his  avarice  than  professional  skilL 
When  at  the  age  of  seventy,  he  felt  inclined  to 
become  a  benedict,  and  paid  his  addresses  to  a 
young  meiden  who  had  not  parted  com^ai^  with 
her  **  teens."  The  damsel,  as  might  have  been 
anticipated,  was  not  over-eager  to  grant  the  anit 
of  her  antiquated  swain,  and  only  consented  to 
make  him  happy  on  bis  stipulating  topcovidA  her 
with  a  <)arruige.  The  Doctor  leligionslj  hefA  ^« 
word)  but  kept  it  sooewh^t  too  Hteni^  t»  ihe 
letter.  WhfiQ  the  knot  was  tied  he  preeented  his 
better-half  vith  a  eharie^  accosding  Iq  pacsUoab 
but  no  selicitatioD  could  peomade  hin  to  addhor- 
ses»  The  (|aadcapeds  were  **  not  so  the  hotid,* 
and  cen;seqm)ntly  n«7er  vere  forthoomimg. 

U  so  happened  that  the  Doctor  being  tronhl^d 
with  sore  eyes,  put  h|m^etf  under  the  oare  ef  0im» 
ham,  who  had  the  chance  to  effset  a  cure.    01#n 
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being  at  a  loss  how  to  remunerate  his  professional 
brother  for  his  services,  oonsnlted  some  of  the 
jonlor  members  of  the  facnitj  as  to  the  most  gen- 
teel way  of  doing  so.  The  waggish  sons  of  Ga- 
lenas adTised  him  to  incite  the  "  earth  physician  ** 
and  a  few  of  his  own  friends  to  dinner  at  a 
fashionable  tavern,  and  then  and  there  ofTer  him 
a  parse  of  thirty  guineas.  This  donative,  they 
assured  him,  Qraham  would,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
decline  to  accept,  and  thus  he  would  gain  all  the 
eredic  of  doing  a  handsome  thing  at  little  cost. 
Glen  followed  their  counsel,  but  to  his  measure- 
leva  astonishment  and  chagrin,  Graham,  when 
tendered  the  purse  oooUy  pocketed  the  same  as  a 
matter  of  course.  In  the  engraving  ti  which  I 
am  referring,  the  Laird  with  a  sardonic  chuckle 
takes  off  his  bonnet  and  holds  up  a  carved  head 
of  Graham  as  he  passes  Glen,  who  looks  most 
pertinaciously  in  anothef  direction,  clenching  his 
fist  aH  the  while. 

Before  leaving  Laird  Robertson  I  may  mention 
a  smart  saying  of  his  which  was  narrated  to  me 
by  Mr.  Dirlton. 

The  Hon.  Henry  Erskine  one  day  as  he  was 
entering  the  Parliament  House,  where  the  Scottish 
Supreme  Law  Courts  are  held,  chanced  to  fall  in 
With  Kincraigie  who  like  **  poor  Peter  Peebles  ^* 
irna  a  great  frequenter  of  that  litigious  locality. 
Erskine,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
original,  inquired  how  he  was.  "  Go,  no  that  ill,' 
was  the  response — "  but  I  hae  a  sma'  favour  to 
Ask  you,  this  braw  saft  morning,  Just  tak'  in 
Jostice  wi  you,  (pointing  to  one  of  the  statues 
over  the  old  perch  of  the  Parliament  House,) 
She  has  lang  been  standing  on  the  ootside, 
Harry,  and  it  wad  be  a  treat  for  her  to  see  the 
maide,  like  other  strangers!** 

By  this  time  a  goodly  nomber  of  the  brethten 
of  the  Haggis  Olub  had  developed  themselves, 
and  to  all  of  them  I  was  introduced  by  my  friend 
in  due  foruL  With  comparatively  few  exceptions, 
they  pertained  to  the  old  school,  and  consequently 
thdr  reminiecenses  had  mainly  reference  to  men 
and  things  which  had  become  matter  of  history 
and  tradition.  Many  of  them  had  been  clerks  to 
judges  and  lawyers  who  had  long  ceased  to 
figure  upon  this  mundane  stage,  and  some  of 
their  notices  of  these  worthies  struck  me  as  being 
worthy  of  preservation. 

From  Mr.  Cuthbert  Keelevine,  in  particular, 
I  gleaned  one  or  two  sappy  and  appetising  items. 

Mr.  Keelevine  had  attained  the  age  of  eighty 
years,  and  yet  was  still  as  ** straight  as  a  rush,'* 
to  use  a  common  saying.  Being  a  Tory  to  the 
baek-l)one  (that  wishy-washy  non-deseript  called 
Oon$ervatUmf  had  not  then  been  kittled  I)  he 


scorned  to  give  way  to  the  degeneracies  of 
modem  costume,  and  sported  his  hair  powder 
and  tie  as  he  had  been  wont  to  do  half  a  century 
before.  The  rest  of  his  outfit  was  of  correspond- 
ing antiquity,  and  altogether  he  had  hugely  the 
flavour  of  a,  venerable  family-portrait  which,  be- 
coming animated,  had  stepped  forth  from  its 
canvas,  in  order  to  see  how  the  world  did  wag  I 

Observing  that  my  attention  was  taken  up  l)y 
the  pictorial  adornments  of  the  club  room,  Mr. 
Keelevine  observed,  **  Ay  Mr.  Powhead,  mony  o' 
the  personages  that  puir  Kay  drew,  and  like  him 
now  under  the  mools,  were  weel  known  to  me, 
when  this  auld  coat  was  new ! 

"There— for  instance— is  Hugo  Amot,  the 
Advocate,  and  historian  of  Edmburgh,  just  drawn 
to  the  very  life  I  The  exact  man  is  before  you  ! 
There  he  was  as  a  stuffed  eel,  which  made  Erskine 
remark  when  he  once  met  him  eating  a  dried 
spelding— (Hugo  was  unco'  fond  o'  speldings!) 
*I  am  glad  to  see  you,  looking  so  like  your 
meat!' 

*'  With  all  his  oddities  and  eccentricities  Amot 
was  the  the  very  soul  o'  honour  and  integritr, 
and  would  nae  mair  think  o'  taking  a  dirty  cause 
in  hand,  than  he  would  of  picking  a  pocket. 
Indeed  there  is  but  scanty  difference  between  the 
twa  things  1 

*'0n  •ne  occasion  a  case  was  submitted  to  his 
consideration  which  was  verv  (at  removed  from 
the  confines  o'  equity  and  fair  dealing.  When 
the  cHent  had  told  his  story  Hugo  looked  at  him 
with  a  grave  and  stem  countenance  and  asked, 
•Pray  air,  what  do  you  take  me  to  be  ?'  Why  I 
answered  the  mtending  litigant—**  I  understand 
you  to  be  a  lawyer  1'  The  wraithful  advocate 
opened  the  door  of  his  consulting  chamber,  and 
pointmg  to  the  stab  exclaimed,  *  I  thought  sir, 
you  took  me  for  a  scoundrel?'" 

Directing  my  notice  to  another  figure  in  the 
same  sketch  Mr.  Cuthbert  continued :  **  You  sea 
here  an  excellent  likeness  o'  Henry  Home,  Lord 
Kamea  one  o'  the  greatest  masters  o'  Jurispm- 
dence  that  ever  adorned  the  Scottish  Bench. 
Like  the  majority  o'  his  judicial  and  forensic 
brethren,  he  possessed  a  strong  unction  o'  origi- 
nality, tinctured  wi'  what  the  milk  sops  o'  the 
present  day  would  characterise  as  coartenein. 

**Brawly  do  I  mind  the  manner  in  which  he 
took  leave  o'  his  fellow-judges,  and  professional 
friends,  when  retiring  frae  the  station  which  he 
had  adorned  sae  lang.  Wi'  a  power  and  pathos 
which  brought  tears  into  the  eyes  o'  a'  that  heard 
him,  he  dwelt  upon  his  advanced  years,  his 
declining  faculties,  and  the  momentous  appear* 
anoe  which  he  was  sae  soon  to  mak  before  the 
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tribanal  o*  ifae  Almighty.  Te  wad  hae  thought 
that  it  iras  some  grand  aald  Roman  thai  waa 
rolling  out  the  magnificent  and  claaaio  sentences. 
Having  concluded  his  address,  which  was  listened 
to  in  breathless  silence ;  the  abdicating  judge 
retired  and  divested  himself  o*  the  silken  robe 
which  he  was  never  roairto  wear.  Before  finally 
leaving  the  Parliament  House,  however,  he  could 
not  resLit  once  again  taking  a  look  at  the  scene 
where  he  had  spent  sae  mony  happy  hours. 
Opening  the  door  which  communicated  with  the 
Bench,  occupied  by  his  quondam  associates  who 
still  eat  absorbed  in  the  solemnity  o*  the  oceanon, 
he  glanced  at  the  mournful  group  and  exclaimed 
in  his  broad,  ringing  Scotch  dialeot— *  Fare  ye  a^ 

weei  ye !*    Puir  Karnes!  he  was  dead  and 

buried  within  ten  days  frae  that  date.** 

Just  as  Mr.  Keelevine  had  concluded  the 
above  recital,  one  of  the  younger  members  took 
his  depariure,  observing,  by  way  of  excuse  for 
flitting  so  prematurely  that  he  was  engaged  to  be 
present  at  an  evening  party  in  the  New  Town. 

This  intimation  was  receved  with  a  shaking  of 
heads  by  the  Seniors,  several  of  whom  serupled 
not  to  declare  that  the  idea  of  going  to  a  ladies 
gathering  when  it  was  close  upon  the  **  chap"  of 
eleven,  was  preposterous  in  the  extreme. 

**  It  was  widely  different  in  my  younger  days'* 
^-observed  one  of  the  convocation  who  had  been 
introduced  to  me  as  If  cSkriech  of  Skire,  a  Fife- 
shire  Laird,  rendered  a  trifle  misanthropical  by 
the  gout  in  bis  senectitude— -*'  It  was  different 
entirely  when  I  was  in  the  habit  of  mixing  in 
£Mbionable  society!  At  orra  times,  I  grant,  a 
wheen  young  birkies,  who  took  a  pride  in  suffering 
the  maut  to  get  aboon  the  meal,  used  to  keep  up 
their  jinks  frae  sunset  to  cock  craw,  but  the  wo- 
menkind  seldom  transgressed  cannie  eldert  hourMl 
Kony  a  tea  party,  for  instance,  have  I  attended 
when  a  Laddie,  given  by  the  mother  of  the  late 
Sir  William  Forbes,  the  great  banker.  Lady 
Forbes,  I  need  hardly  say,  had  the  best  blood  of 
Scotland  in  her  veins,  being  a  member  of  the 
ancient  Monimusk  fiimily,  and  toOftd  in  the  very 
first  circles.  She  inhabited  a  small  house  in  For> 
ester*s  Wynd,  consisting  of  a  single  floor,  and 
which  I  will  be  bound  to  say  would  be  considered 
vulgar  by  the  tailors  and  pawnbrokers  of  this  up- 
setting generation!  Her  routes,  as  they  were 
termed,  generally  assembled  at  five  o*clock  in 
the  afternoon,  and  by  nine,  or  may  be  half  an 
hour  later,  the  laogest  tarrying  of  the  guests  had 
taken  their  departure.  Of  course  young,  whate> 
his-name,  that  has  just  left  us  would  turn  up  his 
nose  at  such  hours,  as  being  pestilently  ungen- 
leel,  bat  ae  thing  is  dear  beyond  dubitation  that 


baith  purse  and  body  were  the  better  in  cons^ 
quence.  Nerves  and  oonsampUoos  were  then  tu 
frae  being  such  aristocratio  ailments  ae  tbey 
have  now  become,  and  the  number  of  bankrupt 
cies  likewise  proportionably  smalL" 

A  hearty  amen  was  epilogued  to  this  eommen- 
dation  of  primitive  times,  by  the  sympathetio 
Cuthbert  Keelevine,  who  craved  permission  from 
the  Club  to  read  certain  verses  by  Alexander 
Boswell  of  Attohinleck,  bearing  apon  the  natter 
in^hand.  They  formed  part  of  a  kind  of  town 
eclogue  in  which  a  fanner  who  knew  Bdinbnrgh 
in  a  past  age,  is  supposed  to  commane  regarding 
its  modern  changes  with  a  dty  acquaintance. 
Thus  they  ran  I 

**  Heoh !  what  a  change  hae  we  now  in  this 
town. 
A'now  are  braw  lads,  the  lassies  a'  glancin^; 
Folk  maun  be  dizzy  gaun  aye  in  this  roan\ 
For  deil  a  hae*t's  done  now  but  feaatiQ*  and 
danoin\ 

*'  Oowd^s  no  that  scanty  in  ilk  siller  poch. 
When    ilka  bit  laddie  maun  hae  liis  bit 
Btaigie; 

But  I  kent  the  day  when  there  was  na*  a  Jock, 
But  trotted  about  upon  honest  shank's  nai^e. 

"  Little  was  stoun  then  and  less  gaed  to  waste, 
Barely  a  mooUin  for  mice  or  for  rattens ; 

The  thrifty  gude  wife  to  the  fleshmarket  paced, 
der  equipage  a'— just  a  gude  pair  o'  pattens. 

"  Folk  were  as  good  then,  and  firiends  were  ss 
leal 
Though  coaches  were  scant,  wf  theb  esttle 
a'  eantrin': 
Right  abe  we  were  tett*t  by  the  honseDisid  cr 
chiel, 
Sr,  an  ye  please,  here's  jer  la»  and  a 
lantern*. 

**  The  town  may  be  dooUt  and  pieced  till  it 
meets, 
A*  neebors  benorth  and  besonth  withoal 
haltin' 
Brigs  may  be  biggit  ower  Inms  and  ower  streets, 
The  No^Loch  itsel*  heap'd  as  high  as  the 
Oalton. 

"But  wharis  true  fnendship  and  wliar  will 

you  see 

A'  that  is  gude,  honest*,  modest,  and  thrifty? 

Tak  gray  hairs  and  wrinkles,  and  hirple  wi'  ms^ 

And  think  on  the  seenteen-hundred  sod 

fifty!" 
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At  the  dose  of  this  lyrical  bomaj  the  landlord 
•ad  his  iiapkia-iMaring  tail  entered  for  the  pnr^ 
poee  of  laying  tlie  table  for  the  aupper.  A  des- 
Mption  of  this  banqneti  and  the  oommnning 
which  gatre  Msi  to  the  same  will  be  forthcoming 


XrBS. 

^Ooali  nmfe  in  amoie  dnoea." 

Here's  to  dark  eyes — pearls  of  Jet, 
Midst  their  drooping  borders  set— 
Piercing,  speaking,  without  breath- 
Language  only  mute  in  deaths- 
Beaming  pity^  kindness,  rest^ 
Comfort  to  the  troubled  breast-* 
Tales  and  trystinga,  ditUes,  book, 
Ohl  ffhat  worlds  in  bhmk  eyes  look  1 
Sparkling — ^flashing  in  disdain, 
Spoming,  crushing— ah  t  the  pain— 
Drink  the  iarheifed  maid— *tis  ahOi 
Lires  and  moves,  mU  poetry. 

Sky*bom  beauty  t  fye  of  bine, 
8tar>Ut  radiance  flits  in  you— 
Soft  and  mellow  in  thy  flash 
Laaghmg  *neath  the  trellis*  lash, 
Realms  beyond  contemptuous  hate- 
Firm,  unflinchiDg— mild,  yet  great, 
Truth  flow£  ever  in  thy  beams, 
Calm  as  grass  fring*d  crystal  streams. 

Trustful,  melting  kaatd  eyes. 
Source  of  romaunt,  Iotc  and  slghs^ 
Ouitws,  gages,  tows  and  yerses, 
Jloonlights,  duels,  blessings,  curses, 
£!•«!  ever  has  been  toi/eAIn^— 
Coy,  reluctant,  wooing,  winning. 

fiere*s  a  health,  a  bubbling  glassie 
To  the  modest  gr^y^tVd  lassie 
Never  fired  by  treacherous  wiles. 
Thine  are  nncoquettish  smiles. 
Ah  1  can  cottige  glow  more  bright 
Than  illumed  by  ^rsy  tfy/«  light  t 
Curl  your  ascent— home,  hearth-smok»— 
Through  the  maples,  o*er  the  oak  1 


Cro68-eyes— tender— eyes  which  roll, 
liovely  all — they  tell  the  aouL 


PiKRftl. 


-»» 


Meeting  an  old  schoolfellow  on  one  of  Ajioxli- 
irA*8  "cleaning**  days,  and  rashly  inviting  him 
to  take  pot-lucK  with  you. — JfoU.  The  tax  in  this 
case  consists  in  a  padflcatory  trip  to  8i8LIT*8 
the  aezt  morning. 


THOUGHTS  OK  THE  PRE8BKT  POSITION 
OF  THS  UNIVEBSITT  OF  TORONTO. 

Tu  iuflnence  of  the  tone  of  mind  of  the  better 
educated  portion  of  the  community  in  directing 
public  opinion  is  well  known  to  every  student  of 
history,  and  consequently  to  all  enlightened 
governments ;  the  foresight  of  statesmen  has  ever 
been  directed  to  the  protection  of  science  and 
literature,  it  being  well  known  that  in  the  re* 
ciprocating  support  of  these,  they  have  the 
strongest  guarantee  of  the  stability  of  the  go- 
vernment iteelt  This  arises  less  from  the  fact 
that  scholars  as  a  class  are  necessarily  shrewd 
politicians,  or  even  sagacious  observers,  than 
from  their  acquired  habits  of  study  and  analysis 
which  give  them  great  advantages  over  any 
other  portion  of  the  community.  Hence  they 
are  less  liable  to  be  led  away  by  sudden  impulse, 
look  more  to  ultimate  consequences,  are  more 
free  from  the  benumbing  influence  of  party,  and 
have  a  higher  standard  of  political  morality  than 
those  who  without  such  trahung  and  preparation 
are  brought  into  public  life.  In  a  word,  while 
in  despotic  governments  they  form  the  advanoed 
guard  of  the  defenders  of  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  in  free  governments  they  have  always  a 
conservative  tendency,  arishig  more  or  less  in 
each  case  firom  the  patriotism  and  love  of  country 
excited  by  the  development  of  young  and  gene« 
fous  minds,  illuminated  by  the  light  of  history. 

That  the  want  of  some  Colonial  institution,  in 
which  the  higher  branches  of  a  sound  and  liberal 
education  could  be  obtained,  would  soon  be  felt 
in  thl»  prosperous  country,  was  early  perceived 
by  thoee  who  had  the  chief  influence  in  the 
management  of  the  aflkirs  of  the  colony,  and 
how-moch*soever  individuals  may  differ  in  their 
estimate  of  the  means  taken  to  supply  such  a 
want,  no  lover  of  his  country  can  deny  the  wis- 
dom and  patriotism  of  the  eflbrt  While  our 
population  was  composed  prindpally  of  emigrants^ 
and  the  great  natural  wealth  and  resources  of 
the  land  were  as  yet  undeveloped,  Canada  might 
well  be  dependent  on  the  mother  country  for 
legislatora,  divines,  Uwyers,  physicians  and 
teachers  of  public  schools.  But  now,  when  the 
greater  pbrtion  of  the  population  is  native,  when 
comparative  alfluence  has  succeeded  the  struggle 
for  existence,  and  when  the  future  gives  promice 
of  a  high  and  glorious  destiny,  it  well  behoves 
every  Canadian  to  look  around  and  see  if  we 
have  not  among  ourselves  the  material  to  fill  the 
highest  offices  of  honor,  trust  and  emolument  in 
our  native  land.  That  we  have  such  the  bar 
affords  a  striking  example^  but  who  can  doabt 
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that  the  time  is  at  hand  vben  natiTe  preeminenoe 
in  all  the  learned  profeesioDB  will  not  be  the 
exception  but  the  rule.  Of  all  means  to  attain 
•nch  a  desideratum,  the  maintenance  of  an  in- 
Btitution  of  high  standard  in  the  bcultiea  of  arts, 
law  and  medicine,  seems  to  be  the  most  dil^ot, 
and  to  be  the  most  deserriog  of  the  guardian  care 
of  the  gorernment  of  (he  country. 

Especially  should  the  immunities  and  privileges 
of  the  members  of  such  an  institution  be  jealouslj 
guarded  and  made  the  rewards  of  superior  at- 
tainments. Thus  protected  have  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  in  England  flourished  for  centuries, 
flopplying,  with  men  of  enlarged  views,  acute 
minds  and  cultiyated  intellect,  the  legislature, 
the  bar,  and  the  pulpit.  Under  a  like  liberal 
and  enlightened  policy,  the  elms  of  New  Haven 
and  Hartford  in  the  adjoining  States,  at  each 
succeeding  anniversary,  overshadow  as  well  the 
octogenarian  as  the  sophomore  of  sixteen,  united 
by  a  common  love  and  veneration  for  their  Alma 
Mater. 

Compared  with  these,  what  a  tale  is  that  of 
onr  Canadian  University!  Endowed  with  regal 
munificence,  how  little  has  it  been  allowed  to  ac- 
complish t  In  its  short  period  of  active  exis- 
tence, what  changes  has  it  not  witnessed !  Each 
succeeding  session  has  been  marked  by  a  new 
statute,  by  a  new  chapter  of  vicisntude.  First 
Kings  College  is  transformed  into  the  University 
of  Toronto,  and  then  the  fair  proportions  of  a 
University  are  dwarfed  into  the  present  high- 
school,  and  to  render  the  ruin  complete,  the  site 
and  grounds  beautified  by  years  of  care,  are  ruth- 
lessly confiscated.  The  allowance  of  a  vahiatkm 
ftor  the  grounds  renders  it  no  less  a  oonfiscatran* 
No  monied  value  can  atone  ftr  the  loss  of  stabili- 
ty in  I  he  institution  and  what  guarantee  is  there 
that  the  same  proceeding  may  not  be  repeated 
with  regard  to  any  nte  which  hereafter  may  be 
decided  upon  f  The  taking  the  management  of 
the  funds  from  the  University,  when  in  such  a 
flourishing  condition,  and  transferring  it  back 
into  the  hands  of  the  government,  if  not  for  the 
private  ecds  of  those  in  power,  rather  points  to 
such  a  contingency.  Reasons  will  never  be  want- 
ing to  give  for  change,  when  the  interests  or 
whims  of  an  unscrupulous  ministry  are  to  be 
served.  To  be  successful  every  institution  must 
have  a  character  of  permanency,  be  rooted  in  the 
affections,  and  interwoven  with  the  pleasant  as- 
sodations,  of  its  members.  This  was  well  effect- 
ed by  the  original  charter,  by  which  the  masters 
and  scholars  were  an  integral  part  of  the  corpo- 
ration, and  the  graduates  of  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  and  of  any  degree  in  Law  and  Medicine, 


had  a  vote  in  convocation,  passed  graces  lor  ad- 
nuaston  to  degrees,  and  deeted  their  officers.-* 
Thus  wherever  through  the  lengUi  and  breadth  of 
the  Province,  the  alumni  of  the  Uniternty  might 
settie  down,  they  still  felt  an  interest  in  their 
Alma  Mater,  and  cherished  among  themselves  an 
esprit  de  eorp9, 

Doubtiess,  they  would  under  a  proper  consti- 
tution have  proved,  [as  suggested  in  the  IforiK 
Britiah  RwUm  for  February  last]  had  they  been 
permitted  to  exert  their  proper  influence,  a  check 
to  the  selfish  views  of  professors,  and  a  means  of 
infusing  vigor  and  freshness  into  the  government 
of  the  institution. 

Mr.  Baldwin,  however,  in  his  Bifl  of  1840, 
probably  considering  their  numbers  as  yet  too 
small,  and  imitating  tiie  constitutions  of  the 
University  of  Oxfbrd,  introduced  a  new  govern- 
ing body  called  the  Senate,  which,  however,  was 
after  the  year  1860,  to  be  entirely  composed  of 
the  graduates  of  the  University.  This  was  the 
most  unfortunate  feature  in  bis  Bill,  and  although 
evidentiy  framed  with  considerable  care,  the  pro- 
fessorial uifluence  was  fiEir  too  great,  and  a  gene- 
ral levelling  or  equalization  of  the  salaries  was 
the  consequence.  Besides,  subjects  of  dispute 
were  continually  arising  as  to  the  intention  of  the 
BiU,  and  with  regard  to  the  respective  powers  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Convocation.  The 
introduction  by  Mr.  Baldwin's  successors  in  office 
of  persons  absolutely  disqualified  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  BiU  for  the  office  of  Senators,  and 
who  were  generally  the  representatives  of  the 
different  religious  sects,  led  to  the  worst  results. 
The  Senate  Chamber  became  a  scene  of  personal 
attack  and  recrimination,  and  of  the  most  sor- 
did and  grasping  efforts  on  the  part  of  those  who 
had  been  loudest  in  their  reprehension  of  the 
former  government  of  the  University ;  to  share, 
now  they  had  the  oppoi  tunity,  in  the  sp<Mls  of 
the  endowment.  In  removing  this  incubus  on 
the  fair  prospects  of  the  institution,  the  BiU  of 
last  session  is  commendable.  But  what  necessity 
for  such  a  sweeping  measure  ?  the  appointment 
of  persons  properly  qualified  was  all  that  was  re- 
quired to  work  the  desired  change.  Why  such 
indecent  haste  in  bringing  in  and  passing  the 
measure  ?  No  previous  warning  was  given,  no 
change  was  sought  by  the  country,  none  solicited 
by  the  University  itself.  The  sole  reason  seems 
to  have  been  to  place  the  endowment  in  the 
hands  of  the  government,  and  to  gratifiy  the  sel- 
fish views  of  the  enemies  of  the  professors  of  the 
faculties  of  Law  and  Medicine. 

The  proposed  adoption  of  these  very  discarded 
faculties  into  Cambridge  and  Oxford  showed  tiie 
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neoettlty  of  keeping  them  here,  bnt  in  this  as  in 
other  respecta,  Canada  exhibits  the  disheartening 
eztftaple  ol  a  retrograde  moToment  in  the  cause 
of  social  and  political  progress.  The  preamble 
of  the  Bill  seta  forth  that  an  institution  like  the 
UiiiTerelty  of  London  would  suit  the  wants  of  the 
country,  and  then,  to  carry  out  the  appo»teness 
of  the  example,  does  away  with  the  Medical 
School,  the  ^tinctiTO  and  peculiar  feature  of  the 
said  University,  which  has  besides  the  faculties 
of  Divinity  and  Law.  Was  the  originator  of  the 
Bill  not  aware  of  the  agitation  of  the  members  of 
this  very  Unirer^ty  of  London  for  a  House  of 
Oonvocation,  and  that  they  were  about  obtaining 
theur  Jost  demands?  If  so,  it  was  oonrenient  to 
forget  it,  and  the  fact  that  an  institution  in  Eng- 
land never  had  a  right,  was  given  as  a  reason  that 
a  similar  body  in  Canada  should  be  deprived  of 
privileges  secured  to  them  by  charter,  and  of 
which  tbey  had  the  actual  use  and  «m'oyment 
The  few  immunities  of  the  graduates  i^ereex- 
tinguiahed,  the  rights  of  the  Convocation  treated 
with  silent  contempt,  and  the  only  part  of  the 
corporation  completely  free  from  goverameni 
oontrol,  coolly  snuffed  out.  This,  as  an  act  of 
injustice  nnd  tyranny  was  infiunous,  bnttheaboH* 
tkm  of  the  Acuities  of  Medicine  and  Law 
stamped  the  act  with  the'character  of  the  great- 
est fatuity. 

If,  as  has  been,  with  some  show  of  reason, 
alleged,  private  feeUng  and  rivalry  were  the 
causes,  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  results 
thus  far  have  not  yielded  the  expected  ad* 
vantages.  The  dispersed  medical  students 
have  either  gone,  to  Trinity  College,  the  Univer* 
sities  of  Great  Britain,  or,  worse  Aan  all,  great 
numbers  have  swelled  the  Medical  Schools  of 
Phikdelpbia,  New  York,  and  Baltimore,  whence 
they  will  return  with  anything  but  a  feeling  of 
patriotism  or  respect  for  our  politioal  institutions, 
and,  with  reason,  when  they  find  corporate  and 
vested  rights  respected  in  a  republic  and  set  at 
naught  in  a  dependency  of  England. 

The  Law  Students  had,  fortunately,  the  lectures 
of  Trinity  College  to  fall  back  upon,  and  that 
inatiintion  now  occupies  the  proud  position  of 
being  the  only  true  University  in  this  Province  t 
Althongb  its  means  are  now  limited  they  will 
doubtless  be  augmented  by  private  munificence, 
and  the  gratitude  and  affection  of  its  members 
will  In  dme  secure  it  a  proper  position.  This  will 
be  cheerfully  done ;  while  the  Graduates  of  King's 
Oollege  will  either  swell  their  ranks  or  submit  in 
silent  indignation  until  a  more  propitious  time 
relievea  them  from  the  wrongs  and  indignities 
heaped  upon  them.    How  the  mombere  of  the 


Legislature  could  lend  themselves  to  such  a  mea- 
sure as  the  Bill  of  last  Session,  will  be  a  wonder 
for  futuce  generations.  The  modves  of  the  origi 
nators  were  so  transparont,  the  ill  effects  so  mani- 
fest, the  reasons  given  so  groundless,  that  the 
slightest  consideradon  ought  to  have  arrested  its 
passage.  But  the  apathy  of  the  country  seems 
to  have  been  made  an  excuse  to  their  consciencesi 
and  the  consequenceTare  now  before  us.  That 
this  apathy  of  the  people  is  not  imaginary  was 
proved  by  the  fact,  that  when  in  I860  scholar- 
ships were  granted  by  the  Board  of  Endowmenti 
one  to  each  County  in  Western  Canada  that  wonld 
make  an  equal  appropriation,  not  a  single  Muni* 
cipal  Council  responded  to  the  call  Evei  in  the 
matter  of  public  school  teachers,  by  supplying 
men  of  a  big^  degree  of  efficiency,  these  scholar- 
ships would  have  been  of  inestimable  benefit,  and 
instead  of  the  four  talented  graduates  at  Hamilton, 
Braotford,  Simcoe^  and  Bond  Head,  there  might 
have  been  forty  at  the  head  of  the  different  Gram* 
mar  Schools  of  the  Province,  elevating  the  stand- 
ard of  our  nadonal  education. 

In  all  diis  the  people  have  themselves  to  bhmie, 
and  the  effects  will  henaflor  be  fUt  when  the 
remedv  has,  probably,  psased  from  them.  Did 
they  appredate  the  benefits  of  naUve  leamfaig 
and  science  they  would  take  care  that  their  sona 
should  ei\foy  diose  advantages  which  Providenee 
has  placed  irithin  their  reach.  But  they  appear 
well  content  that  their  children  should  toll  and 
sow^  become  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water,  and  suffer  designing  adventurors  and  fii^ 
tioos  demagogues  to  reap  the  fruits  of  their  labor 
and  hidustry .  They  romain  well  satisfied  that  the 
character  of  the  most  praraiaent  men  in  power 
should  be  a  by-word  and  a  scoff,  and  that  the  evil 
thus  developed  at  the  head  of  the  body  politic, 
should  be  dUhsed  throughout  the  oommunity, 
until  political  honesty  beeome  a  tradition,  and 
successful  knavery  be  regarded  as  the  acme  of 
perfection. 

The  present  Belbrm  Bill  in  Knglacd,  giving 
ropresentatives  to  the  University  of  London  and 
those  of  Scotland,  and  the  sufflrage  to  each  gradu- 
ate of  every  Univenity  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
—a  feature  acceptable  to  all  parties,  shows  the 
estimation  in  which  attainment  in  learning  b  held 
there.  Oxibrd  and  Cambridge,  and  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  bad  already  their  representatives, 
without  taking  into  account  the  numbera  of  their 
alumni  returned  at  each  election  for  the  boroughs, 
but  this  was  not  considered  a  reason  why  a  class 
entiUed  by  the  highest  of  qualifications,  a  llbend 
education,  should  be  denied  the  suffrage. 

Time  was,  when  the  University  of  King's  Col- 
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lege  at  Toronto  had  hopei  held  out  toit^  aod  that 
by  Lord  Sydenham,  that  In  ooorae  of  lime  it 
should  be  represented  in  the  Lower  Houae,  but 
the  Bill  of  last  aeaaion  gare  no  echo  to  the  epirit 
of  the  father  of  Reform  in  Canada,  and  had  nothing 
in  common  with  the  spirit  of  Reform  In  England. 

Vain  were  the  efforts  of  the  UniTersity  to  arert 
the  proposed  change  t  The  Senate  appointed  by 
the  GoTemment,  and  therefore  faTorable  to  them, 
protested — the  Professors  memorialixed  and  sent 
deputations — the  GorTocstion  petitioned  the 
^▼emor  General  and  both  Houses  of  the  Legis- 
lature— ^the  fiat  had  gone  forth  and  members  were 
found  ready  and  willing  to  carry  out,  under  the 
name  of  duty  to  party,  the  corrupt  designs  of  the 
originators  of  the  Bill,  heedless  of  the  consequen- 
ces to  the  country,  or  to  its  noblest  literary  insU- 
tetion.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  future  legislation 
may  remedy  some  of  the  crying  erlls  complained 
of  and  that  among  the  new  members,  srising 
from  an  increased  representation,  may  be  fbund 
independence  and  honesty  enough  to  repel  wrong 
and  tyranny  wherever  attempted. 

There  are  many  other  matters  to  be  treated  of 
in  the  consideration  of  this  suliject:  ftr  more 
than  can  be  compressed  within  the  limits  of  this 
brief  p^per.  Perhaps  these  few  remarks  may  in« 
dttce  others  to  take  up  the  subject  and  phu»  it  in 
a  proper  light  before  the  public,  or  haply  these 
lines  may  meet  the  eye  of  some  of  those  who 
hsTO  the  power  to  apply  a  remedy,  in  whom, 
diould  they  awaken  a  spirit  of  enquiry  and  cause 
serious  thoughts  on  a  subject  of  such  paramount 
importance — the  writer,  ▲  oraddati  or  kuo^b 
OOLLiOB,  will  be  amply  rewarded. 
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Hating  in  our  last  number  presented  our  readers 
with  a  graphic  picture  from  the  North  British 
Review,  exhibiting  in  truthful  colours  the  chief 
actors  in  the  Eastern  Tragedy,  displaying  in  the 
foreground  the  real  origin  and  bearing  of  the  Plot, 
and  portraying  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  Wes> 
tern  Powers,  we  redirect  our  eyes  to  the  scene 
now  rendered  still  more  illumhiated  and  exciting 
by  the  publication  of  the  secret  correspondence 
unfolding  the  treacherous  designs  of  Russia,  and 
to  our  own  DecUraUon  of  War,  which  flings  down 
the  Gauntlet  from  a  hand  pure,  unstained,  and 
strengthened  by  the  brave  and  undivided  heart  of 
a  Mighty  Empire. 

Already  have  our  hosts  gone  forth  In  their 
floating  Towers,  their  enthusiasm  sweetening  the 
prospect  of  conflict,  and  shutting  out  the  idea  of 
a  homeward  return  until  they  inflict  upon  their 


enemy  a  merited  chastisement ;  and  we  may  ap- 
ply to  them  the  woris  of  Uomeric  Song,  exalting 
in  the  feeling  which  animated  the  Greeks  bdon 
Tioy. 

There  is  now  before  the  worid  indubitable  evi- 
dence of  all  attempted  conapvacy  by  the  Onr 
against  Turkey— of  the  teitUmeiU  of  the  dispute 
respecting  the  Holy  places,  and  the  grateful  ao> 
knowledgment  by  Russia  of  ourfneudly  officealn 
the  matter,— of  the  subsequent  treachery  of  the 
Meniikoff  mission  to  Constantinople  d»mandiiig 
the  Sttltan*s  consent  within  a  week  to  a  Russian 
Protectorate  or  rather  sovereignty  over  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  of  Turkey  fai 
Europe,— ol  the  strenuous  efforts  made  by  the 
Western  Powers  to  secure  Peace  on  tenna  adop- 
ted by  them  and  assented  to  by  the  Porte, — and 
of  Muscovite  mendacity,  estiblished  by  datesi 
showing  the  impossibility  of  the  occupation  of  the 
Danubian  Provinces  as  resulting  from  the  mov^ 
ment  of  the  allied  fleeU  to  Betika  Bay.  The 
effect  of  all  these  developments  has  been  most 
&vourable  to  the  British  ministry  in  gaining  them 
an  unanimity  of  support  unequalled  in  oar  histo- 
ry. We  find  even  the  veteran  economist  Joseph 
Hume  declaring  in  the  house  of  comnu>ns  that 
**  he  wu  prepared  to  support  to  the  fullest  extent 
the  measures  of  the  government  in  the  impend- 
ing struggle  **  and  that  '*  as  to  the  estimates  he 
was  happy  to  find  they  were  so  moderate.**  While 
mentioning  this  last  point,  we  take  the  occsskn 
to  ffive  the  Vote  taken  as  follow. 

Amount  voted.        Increase  over  last  Estimates. 

Army        £6.287,486 £   269,4*70 

Navy        £7,487,948 .£1,202,456 

Ordnance  £8,846,878 £   792,9111 

The  income  tax  has  been  cheerfully  incrsssed, 
impressment  has  not  been  resorted  to.  Reemiti 
and  volunteers,  crowd  to  our  standard,  non-eca^ 
missioned  offlcers  bek>nging  to  regiments  not  or- 
dered on  service  even  rendering  themselves  to  he 
reduced  to  the  ranks,  in  corps  gdng  against  the 
enemy,  and  the  utmost  respect  is  to  be  observed 
towaids  neutral  property. 

Before  taking  leave  of  the  primary  features  of 
the  war,  we  shall  briefly  notice  the<  ground  taken 
by  many,  and  we  confess  ourselves  strongly  allied 
to  their  view,  that  the  peace  of  Europe  would 
have  remained  undisturbed,  had  the  Csnr  been 
notified  in  terse  English  that  Great  Britain  would 
regard  his  occupation  of  the  Principalities  as  a 
casus  belli,  and  act  accordingly.  Such  a  conrss 
would  indubitably  have  prevented  the  Russisa 
passage  of  the  Pruth,  and  we  ground  our  opinkm 
upon  the  traditional  sinuosities  of  Muscovite  dip- 
lomacy, which  would  have  yielded  lor  the  time 
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bat  soaght  Ifeg  object  by  other  aod  etealthier 
meiiu.    In  ennnci^aing  howeTor,  this  opinion, 
we  mutt  neferthelewdojostice  to*  the  poskiou 
tad  motirei  of  oar  ministry.  Viewing  them;  then, 
■0  the  eastodiers  of  a  people  aTorieioas  of  blood 
and  treasure,  penetrated  with  a  just  appreciation 
of  the  blessings  of  peace  represented  by  a  press 
wMeh  nntil  lately,  denounced  fai  its  hij^est  pla- 
oss  the  patriotism  of  the  Tarks,  as  infidel  audad* 
ty,   seeing  them  daily  assailed   until  the  last 
moment  In  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Gobden 
school  of  politloians,  we  cannot  but  feel  thai  the 
Issue  would  hare  been  perilous  not  only  to  tfaem* 
solves,  but  to  the  harmony  of  the  Empire,  had 
the  Giar  persisted  against  them.    Delay  has  dis 
dosed  his  designs,  enabled  our  merchants  to 
withdraw  capital  stated  to  hare  amounted  to 
£11,000,000  sterling,  at  the  period  hi  question, 
sscured  a  firm  ally  in  France  and  probably  in  other 
countries,  changed  the  tone  of  most  influential 
Journals,  and  of  memliers  of  Parliament,  and  rou- 
sed the  Inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles  as  it  were 
to  a  man.    The  PicpU  in  iaot  have  declared 
War,  and,  as  a  htft  and  perhaps  the  weightiest 
argument,  baving  rushed  to  the  strife,  will  not 
allow  themflelves  to  be  withdrawn  firom  lt»  until 
the  future  peace  of  Europe  be  secured.    We 
advance  shoulder  to  shoulder  on  behalf  of  a  pow- 
er, whose  oonduot  has  enobled  her  in  the  eyes  of 
mankind,  oa  behalf  of  dvitisation  against  barbar- 
Jim,  of  tmth  against  the  Father  of  Lies  or  In  the 
words  of  Lord  Fahnerston  against  a  Potentate 
who  has  ''ezhansted  every  modification  of  untruth, 
beginning  in  equivocation,  and  ending  in  the  asso* 
iBDce  of  a  positive  fi^t,**  and  upon  whose  black- 
ened brow  the  stigma  **Pnnica  Fides**  has  been 
branded.    We  go  to  aid  the  Ottoman  Empire  and 
to  influence  her  as  we  have  hitherto  done /or  her 
beat  interests  according  to  her  mm  action,  not  to 
ibree    upon   her  measures   to   be   carried   at 
the   points  of  our  bayonets.     We  claim  not 
a  protectorate  aooording  to  the  Bossiaa  to- 
eabulary. 

It  will  baTO  been  observed  that  a  tripartite 
treaty  has  been  conduded  by  the  Porte,  with 
France  and  England;  its  articles  sre  said  to  be 
the  following.    1st  England  and   France  will 
support  Turkey  by  force  of  arms  until  the  inde- 
pendence of  tlie  subjects  of  the  Sultan's  domink>ns 
be  cccured.     2nd.  Peace  shall  not  be  concluded 
by  the  Porte  without  the  consent  ofberaUles. 
8rd.  The  Turkish  territory  shall  be  evacuated 
by  the  allies  after  the  War.    4th.  The  Treaty  to 
remain   open  to   indude   other   Powers.    5th. 
Turkey   guarantees  perfect  equality   civil  and 
Mligioitf  to  all  her  suJbjeetiL 


The  Nations  of  Europe  are  stated  to  possess 
the  following  Forces. 

IBHT. 

Russian .  .1,006,000  indudiog  4 12,000  Irregulara. 

Turkey  . .    600,000      do.       160,000      do. 

English    .    162,000 

French  ..    780,000  iDcludiDg  228,000 /Z«MnrfS. 

Austrian..    600,000  includes  Reserves,  ko, 

Prussian..    614,000  do. 

Danish...      82,751 

Swedish  and  Norwegian,  84,000. 

NATY. 

English 468  vessels  500,000  tons. 

French 120    do. 

Russian 45  ships  of  the  line  k  80  frigates. 

Turkish 81  mounting  2286  guns. 

Austrian  ••••     27      do.         540    do. 

Banish  .' 87      do.         970  do. 

Swedish  It  Nor.    60      do.         400   do. 

We  do  not  enggerate  the  state  of  feeling 
amongst  onrsdves  when  we  say  that  the  success 
sive  inddents  of  a  quarrd  thus  forced  upon 
Europe  have  been  watched  by  us  from  the  first 
with  absorbing  interest — so  much  so  indeed  that 
we  have  been  u  it  were  spectators  of,  and  actors' 
in  them.— We  regard  with  horror  and  disgust  tho 
buccaneer,  Nicholas  Romanofl",  and  resent  his 
insulting  proposal  that  we  should  abet  him  in 
strangling  '*  a  dck  man  **  and  sharing  his  iroods. 
With  Omer  Pacha  we  are  on  the  most  intimate 
terms.— The  Sultan  is  our  amiable  young  friend, 
and  the  Turks  most  ezceUent  fellows  and  better 
Christians   than   their    so-called    ndghbors   of 
Russifr— but  somewhat  hasty  perhaps  hi  murmur- 
ing against  thefar  government  for  carrying  to  an 
extreme  limit,  as  tiiey  conceived,  the  principle  of 
"  Peace  on  Earth  *' ''  Gpod  will  towards  men."— 
We  have  inspected  theu  pontions,  espedally 
those  of  Yama,   Schumla,   Rustcbouk,  Widdin 
and  Kalafat^fought  beside  them  at  Gitate  and 
Oltenitia    and  narrowly  escaped  the  carnage  at 
SInope  by  swimming  ashore.    With  respect  to 
our  countrymen  at  home  we  have  voted  with 
them.  Lords  and  CommonSi  in  their  unanimous 
answers  to  the  Royal  Messages  announdng  our 
liosttle  attitude  against  Russia. — We  were  aboard 
the  *'  Fairy,**  and  shared  the  royal  emotions  at' 
witn^sdng  the  stupendous  spectacle  afibrded  by 
the  sailing  of  our  magnificent  Bdtic  fleet.    With 
stem  pride  we  regarded  the  suocessorsi  both  ships 
and  men,  of  the  fleets  which  have  guarded  our 
native  seas  since  the  conquests  of  Alfred,  our 
first  great  admiral  culminated  in  Briiisb  supremacy 
under  the  immortal  Nelson,  and  we  thought  we 
could  trace  in  the  Uneaments  of  our  gallant  tarn 
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the  brave  blood  which  coaned  through  those  I  their  ettempt  apoD  Senris,  by  the  resolute  ettitnde 


centuries  of  daantlcas  dres.  The  name  of  Napier 
we  know  must  adorn  the  list  of  oar  Naval  Penates, 
bat  at  present  he  is  oar  familiar  friend^  and  we 
have  no  other  title  for  him  than  Charlie,  for 
**  Charlie  is  our  darling.** 

What  words  can  describe  the  affecting  scenes 
presented  bj  the  more  protracted  departures  of 
our  noble  regiments.  With  dimmed  eye  and 
throbbing  heart  have  we  watched  their  embarka* 
tion,  our  very  souls  thrQling  to  the  stirring  but 
saddening  strains  of  their  martial  music,  now 
exulting  in  ^  The  British  Grenadiers,*'  now  dis- 
oourringof  "the  Girls  weVe  left  behind  us,** 


of  the  Torkish  left  at  Widdm  and  Kalafat,  their 
present  olject  woald,  at  first  sigfat,  soggest  sb 
endearor  to  disconnect  and  weaken  Ome>  Pacfaa^ 
centre,  and  thereby  facilitate  an  adTsnce  tvm 
Bacharest  upon  Bnstcfaouk,  Tnrtnkai  or  fiifislria ; 
but  it  strikes  us  that  they  are  chiefly  soUcttons  to 
cover  their  most  Tulnerable  point,  wBioh  cleariy 
lies  in  their  line  of  communication  with  Bessai^ 
bia  and  Moldavia.  From  the  distance  to  be  travai- 
led, the  state  of  the  roads,  and  the  wretched 
condition  of  their  commiMariat,  their  reinlbree* 
mentsand  supplies  must  come  tardily  to  their 
assistance,  while  Omer  Pacha  is  not  likely  to  m\h 


again  bidding  us  think  of  *^  Garryowen,**  and  re-  jeot  himselfto  be  attacked  in  detail  with  weakened 
minding  us  at  Ust  of  '*  Auld  Langsyne."    Then  |  forces, — ^he  would,  indeed,  be  well  pleased  to  see 


came  those  dreadfhl  rendings  of  family  ties  and 
wedded  hearts,  severed  perhaps  never  to  beat 
together  again,  and  mists  obscured  our  vision  and 
wet  our  cheeks,  and,  we  joined  the  struggling 
crowd  to  join  in  the  farewell,  while  still  do  our  pulses 
flatter  from  the  grasp  of  many  a  brave  hand. 
Woe  betide  thee,  Czar  Nicholas— it  wero  better 
for  thee  to  olasp  those  honest  hands  as  a  friend, 
thaa  be  prostrated  by  them  as  an  enemy— ^why 
curse  thine  head  with  the  young  blood  of  those 
bright-eyed  and  joyous  youths— with  the  gore  of 
their  comrades,  sterner  with  service,  and  with  the 
destruction  of  thine  hapless  serfs. — Go,  thou 
despiser  of  the  liahomedan,  and  take  a  lesson 
in  the  vanity  of  earttily  ambition  from  theiU 
luBtrious  Saladin,  the  greatest  of  the  Saraeens, 
the  magnanimous  warrior,  the  sagacioas  monaroh 
—**  Behold  in  this  winding  sheet,"  proclaimed 
the  dying  king,  *'  all  that  romains  of  his  pottes^ 
sions  to  the  great  Saladin,  the  conqaeror  of  the 
HasC*  Go  learn  a  share  of  chrisctaa  e^umij 
&om  that  heroes  last  bequest,  which  dispensed 
alms  to  the  poor  and  needy  without  regard  to 
Christian,  Jew  or  follower  of  Mahomet.  Thus 
may  thy  groedy  hands  be  stayed  from  spolialion, 
and  a  spark  of  Heavenly  firo  be  struck  from  thy 
cold  and  flinty  heart. 

From  those  sad  scenes  and  rofleetlons,  we  pass 
ta  newer  incidents.  As  these  come  teeming  upon 
us  -we  share  the  general  feeling,  whether  of 
exaltation,  doubt,  or  impatience.  Our  latest 
intelligence  speaks  of  disasters  to  our  friends  and 
success  gained  by  the  Russian.— Let  it  not  be 
sapposed,  however,  that  a  sadden  irraption  by 
large  bodies  of  an  enemy,  succeeding  against 
small  and  weakly  fortifled  garrisons,  is  any  sure 
indication  of  permanent  success. 

The  late  move  made  by  the  Russians  across  the 
Danube  into  the  upper  Debraska  reveals,  to  our 
view,  weakness  rather  than  strength.    Foiled  In 


an  advance  attempted  from  the  Debraska  upon 
Varna  and  Schamh^  for  it  would  enable  him  at  the 
same  time  to  defend  his  portion  on  the  Danube, 
and  sparo  sufHcient  numbers  of  men  to  inflict  a' 
severe  blow  upon  his  enemies,  isolated  as  they 
would  And  themselves,  and  eui  off  from  supplies, 
which  in  1 8S9  were  furnished  by  sea  from  Odesss. 
The  chief  difficulty  hi  the  way  of  tiie  Turkish 
commander  is  to  be  found  in  the  irritable  imp** 
tienee  of  Ms  troops,  who  aro  eager  for  action,  and 
never  better  pleased  than  when  Indulged  in  that 
humour,  as  at  Oltenitaa.    Hitherto  he  has  acted 
chiefly  on  the  plan  pursued  by  Wellingtoti,  when 
he  withdrsiw  behind  the  lines  of  Torres  Tedns, 
leavmg  the  army  of  Massena  to  become  attenuated 
before  him.    The  Russians  have,  beretofbre,  lest 
more  than  they  have  gained-^wounds,  dysenteries 
and  fevers  have  alraady  done  iheh*  work  upon 
sjrstems  supported  by  black  broad,  and  reduced 
by  &fcigue,  and  the  marshy  malaria  of  the  swanpn 
near  the  mtfofths  of  the  Danube,  and  not  caksaiated 
to  improve  the  conditlm  of  the  present  occupants, 
or  to  thm  their  hospitals.    Recurring  to  the  dift* 
culties  U  furnishing  supplies  inland,  we  would 
direct  tfie  attention  of  those  who  have  farmed 
oiaggwated  views  of  the  Russian  Power,  to  the 
fact,  that  Napoleon  himself^  after  the  most  gigan- 
tio  efforts,  was  disa|Hpeinted  to  the  extent  of  two- 
thirds  of  his  commlssaiiat,  and  aetnally  entered* 
Russia,  after  vexatious  delays,  with  oH&4hird  «€ 
the  supplies  he  had  rookoned  upon. 

It  is  not,  however,  our  design  or  intention  to 
underrate  either  the  bravery  or  numbers  of  oar 
enemies  on  the  the  line  of  the  Danube — the  latter 
we  have  seen  rated  at  120,000 — and  know  that 
they  have  suffered  connderable  diminution  from 
various  casualties;  but  snppodng  them  to  have 
been  reinforced,  we  may  admit  of  their  beinic 
enabled  to  act  with  160,000  men,— of  their  eonr- 
age  we  do  not  entertain  a  doubt,  Ibr  it  is  fresib 
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In  our  memory  that  at  Borodino  the  Riuman  serf 
indifferently  armed  and  clad  in  hit  sheepikins 
displayed  the  devotion  and  steadiness  of  the  rete- 
ran  hcside  whom  he  fought,  but  this  again  reminds 
m  of  the  difficulty  of  assembling  a  large  army, 
ei?en  from  the  hordes  of  HuscoTy,  from  the  foot 
that  at  that  Tery  battle  and  after  having  retreated 
upon  their  best  defences  in  front  of  Moscow,  they 
eould  muster  only  120,000  men  to  meet  their 
invaders. 

Thus  we  have  the  Russian  force  on  the  Danube 
in  a  doubtful,  if  not  precarious,  condition,  while 
Omer  Pacha  is  about  to  reap  the  reward  of  his 
patience  and  masterly  inactivity,  by  the  active 
co-operation  of  his  Anglo-Franco  allies, .  whose 
advance  he  will  probably  be  enabled  to  greet  with 
bis  main  points  of  defence  unbroken,  and  with 
troops  firm  ki  theii^<orgaDi]tation  and  impatient  to 
meet  the  enemy.  And  this  brings  in  view  the 
probable  action  of  the  French  and  British  forces. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  notice  a  statement  of 
an  English  journal,  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
ADglo-Franco  forces  to  form  an  Army  of  Reserve, 
for  the  protection  of  Constantinople.  Kow,  we 
think  it  must  be  apparent  to  alt  persons  of  ordi- 
nai7  intelligence,  that  our  leaders  in  the  bloody 
game  about  to  be  played  will  not  commence  by 
showing  their  cards  or  proclaiming  to  the  enemy 
the  details  of  their  intended  strategy ;  we  there- 
fore proceed  to  specuUte  upon  the  oourso  likely 
to  be  taken,  with  the  map  before  us  and  aided  by 
such  premonitory  evidence  as  lies  at  our  disposal. 
We  have  already  viewed  the  positfon  of  Omer 
Pacha  on  the  line  of  the  Danabe.  where  we  sup- 
pose him  to  be  capable  of  effective  action  with 
80,000  men,  in  addition  to  reserves  at  Yams, 
Sohnmla  and  Sophia.  Tbe  Torkiah  regnlaie  miy 
altogether  be  rated  at  200,000,  and  their  Rediff 
or  reserve  at  the  same  number  Tkie  Utter  force 
is  formed  of  those  who  have  retired  from  servtoe, 
on  the  completion  of  their  term  of  enrolaiant  fio^ 
five  years,  and  is  subject  to  being  periodically 
oalied  out*  It  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  an 
efficient  arm,  and  in  fact  constitutes  a  socomI 
army;  and  we  doubt  not  that  it  will  receive  the 
utmost  assistaace  from  the  allies  in  perfoeting  its 
Qifganization. 

But  are  we  rea%  ezpected  to  boliet^e,  tfa«t  we 
are  gois^  to  Turkey  to  piny  at  hoUdsy  aoMiering^ 
itfid  to  doae  in  tA^  rear  whiles  our  frieadi»  in  tbe 
froa^  raa  the  risk  of  being  beaten  and  lost  to  ns^ 
— we  cannot  think  so,  nor  do  we  consider  it  de- 
syrabls  or  likeljTt  that  Frenchmen  and  Ei^lish- 
iDStt  shouki  be  left  idling  together,  lest  theiff  die- 
cusion  might  turn  upon  Waterloo^  a^d  tbe  ooev- 
pftHoa  sf  Fans — ^the  rektive  merits  of  Kapoleoa 


and  Wellington— of  the  prisoner  of  St.  Helena, 
and  Sir  Hudson  Lowe.  These,  we  conceive,  are 
subjects  they  would  be  more  likely  to  bring  be* 
fore  their  debating  societies,  than  the  glorious 
deeds  of  their  respective  ancestors  when  ranged 
side  by  side  under  Philip  and  Richard,  against 
the  Saracen,  or,  than  their  later  rivalry  two 
hundred  years  ago,  when  leaving  their  trenches 
before  Dunkirk,  they  fought  under  Turenne  and 
Reynolds,  the  battle  of  the  Banes,  and  routed  the 
army  of  Spain.  Let  us  confront  the  Russian  with 
the  allied  French  and  Engliah,  and  we  combine 
the  chivalry  of  the  two  nations  in  cordial  emnla- 
tion — Cleave  them  to  a  state  of  inaction  and  the 
usual  pestiferous  results  must  follow. 

We  have  leli  the  Turks  favoured  with  excel* 
lent  positions,  in  good  heart,  and  well  supplied, 
and  we  rely  upon  Omer  Pacha  to  harrass,  if  not 
impede  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  should  ho  have 
the  hardihood  to  make  the  attempt.  In  tbe  mean 
time  we  hasten  to  strengthen  his  right  and  to  co- 
operate with  him  in  overlapping  tbe  Russians  by 
launching  the  allied  armies  against  them  from 
Yarns,  and  (should  the  posture  of  affairs  at  all 
permit  of  it)  from  the  mouth  of  the  Danube.— 
The  result  is  obvious — the  enemy  must  either 
riak  a  battle  under  overwhelming  difficulties,  or 
he  must  fall  back  upon  his  line  of  communication 
with  Bessarabia  and  Moldavia — we  strike  boldly 
upon  that  line,  intersect  it  by  beating  down  any 
opposing  force,  and  by  raking  Rilia,  Ismail,  Oal- 
etz,  and  Fokhani,  and  we  combine  with  this  move- 
ment a  supporting  fleet,  while  at  the  same  tims 
we  may  distract  the  attention  of  our  ad  vemaries,  by 
blockading  Sebastopol,  whose  diatance  from  the 
Danube  cannot  exceed  200  miles :  and  who  will 
dispute  the  reasonable  certainty  of  success?-^ 
With  leas  than  ^,000  British  Troops  we  won  at 
Waterloo  I  and  tbe  memorials  of  St.  Sebastian, 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Badajos  and  Acre,  are  before 
us! — who«  then,  will  deny  that,  we  shall  carry 
our  object  with  such  soldiers  as  the  French  and 
Knglish,  numbering  100,000  and  aided  by  the 
brave  armaments  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

That  some  auch  movement  as  we  faav#  thus 
indicated  is  in  contempUtien  we  have  additional 
grounds  ier  believing,  from  the  quietude  of  Oaer 
Pacha,  and  the  protracted  anchorage  of  the  fleets 
at  Besika^a  Bay ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  dirsfr* 
tion  reported  to  have  l>een  taken  by  the  latter 
towards  Tama,  we  feel  asauved,  that  tlieir  aeeoi* 
ing  lethargy,  vliiGb  has  psovoked  so  much  iv* 
patience,  may  be  attributed  to  in^traetions  la 
awdt  the  arrival  and  aid  in  the  trttieport  of  our 
Troops  to  the  theatre  of  War.  And  they  should 
remain  for  them  so  long,  at  least,  as  the  inaction 
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of  the  Ruasiaii  ships  in  the  Eazine,  might  permit 
•ach  delay. 

Having  broken  the  Russian  line  of  oommnni* 
cation  with  MoldaTia  and  BesRarabia,  we  soon 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  moToment.  The  adraneed 
force  under  Omer  Faeha  will  be  secured,— the 
Russians  remsining  in  Wallachia  become  literally 
entrapped, — a  Tast  moral  influence  will  be  pro 
dueed  among  the  Molda-Wallachians  who  hare 
ahready  in  many  instances  risen  against  the  cmel 
oppressions  of  their  loTsders.  By  placing  arms 
in  the  hands  of  these  provinclalists,  we  shall  be 
enabled  to  couTert  them  into  useful  atliea,  and 
with  them  and  the  Tarks  we  may  efTeetiTely  gar- 
rison the  captured  fortresses.  The  Crimea,  in- 
habited by  a  Tartar  race  will  fall  as  a  corollary  to 
this  onr  first  sncoess — and  oar  position  in  Asia 
will  be  freed  from  anxiety. 

We  have  thus  intimated  what  we  conceiTe  to 
be  the  course  most  likely  to  be  taken  Ibr  the 
distraction  and  defeat  of  the  Russian  forces  on 
the  western  and  northern  shores  of  the  Enxine, 
and  we  now  direct  a  glance  towards  the  Baltic 
where  our  adrersary  will  find  liia  utmost  re- 
•ooroes  necessary  fbr  the  preserration  of  his 
fl.*etii.  his  fifta,  and  of  St.  Petersburgh  itself. 
The  last  we  consider  to  be  mainly  Tvlnerable 
through  Finland,  a  country  stated  to  be  fretting 
■gdnst  domination ; — ^nor  does  thb  seem  improb- 
able, for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Russian 
tenure  of  that  possession  only  dates  from  1809, 
and  consequently  that  there  must  be  numbers  of 
men  still  living  who  remember  their  subjugation, 
and  scowl  upon  their  conquerors.  The  Oesel  and 
Ahmd*  Islands  will  perhaps  be  the  first  positions 
to  be  taken,  but  we  must  look  for  great  sacrifices 
before  the  destruction  or  occupation  of  such  de- 
Ibnces  as  those  of  Rerel,  Oronstadt,  or  Helslngfors 
oan  be  effected.  Of  this  theatre,  however,  we 
take  leave  with  the  full  conviction  that  the  con- 
duct of  our  affairs  could  not  be  In  safer  or  sterner 
hands  than  those  of  Kapler— and  in  doing  so  we 
rikould  feel  more  at  ease,  could  we  reckon  upon 
his  being  favoured  with  a  meeting  at  sea  by  the 
Russian  fleet,  although  it  is  said  to  include  tn  its 
amy  no  less  than  twenty-eight  sail  of  the  line. 
Judging  howcTer,  turn  the  eare  which  has  been 
tiken  by  the  Osar  to  Increase  the  dangers  of  the 
Baltic  navigation,  It  would  seem  to  be  the  dedgn 
to  limit  himself  to  the  defence  of  his  positions, 
when  his  ships  wiH  be  In  a  state  of  oomparatlve 
safety.  And  here  we  consign  ourselves  to  a  firm 
liith,  and  the  ezerdse  of  a  patience  which  will 
DOt^be  aboteA.  • 

*  Aland  has  already  been  evaouatad. 


A  OIGANTIO  GALIFORKIAN  STERGRKH 
TREE— THE  WELLINOTONIA  QIGAE- 
TEA 

Undib  this  imposing  title  the  Owdemen*  CStn^ 
nieU  notices  a  new  tree  discovered  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Lobb,  well  known  as  the  collector  of  the  Messn. 
Yeitch.  This  is  probably  the  most  magnificent 
tree  of  the  Calilomian  forests ;  and  the  fact  of  its 
being  discovered,  named,  and  mtroduced  inle 
England  before  we  have  heard  a  word  of  it  in  this 
country,  shows  how  far  we  are  behind  England  hi 
botanical  and  arboricuitural  enterprise.  liOng  ago 
our  government  should  have  sent  competent  eol- 
iectors  to  explore  the  vast  forest  of  California  and 
Oregon,  and  bring  their  treasures  to  the  light  of 
day.  Had  they  done  so,  this  gigantic  oTei^greea 
might  have  been  known  under  an  American  in- 
stead of  an  English  name.  As  it  is,  however,  we 
r^'oice  to  hear  of  its  introduction.  We  copy  the 
following  account  of  it  from  the  Gmrdemer^  Ohnh 

**¥nien  the  unfortunate  Dovglas  was  last  in 
California,  he  wrote  thus  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Willsm 
Hodcer,  of  a  coniferous  tree  inhabiting  that  coun- 
try: *  But  the  great  beauty  of  Galifomlan  Teget^ 
tion  is  a  spedes  of  Tgutodimn,  which  giTea  the 
monntainsa  most  pecnliar,  I  was  ahnost  going  to 
say  awful  appearance— something  whidi  pkialy 
tells  us  we  are  not  in  Europe.  I  have  repeatedly 
measured  specimena  of  this  tree  270  feet  long  and 
82  feet  round  at  tiitee  feet  above  the  ground. 
Some  few  I  saw  upwards  of  IKK)  feet  high,  but 
none  In  which  the  thickness  was  greater  than 
those  which  I  have  Instanced.'  What  was  that 
treef  No  seeds  or  specimens  over  reaehed 
Europe,  although  it  appears  that  be  possessed 
both. 

**  The  Ute  professor  Endlicher  referred  Doughif 
plant  to  AtgyoM,  cdling  it  giffonUei,  and  frandag 
his  dislinetive  character  upon  the  representatioa 
of  a  Boppoeed  Tauoodhmn  sewiysffli'gm^  figured  is 
Hooker's  "/eoiMii,^  p.  879,  frosa  Douglaa'  laat  eol* 
leetloiis.  But  that  plate,  altboogh  wHh  nother 
flowers  norfndt,  represents  bejond  all  queetloua 
branchlet  of  Abin  bnei^&UL  It  is  therefore  evi* 
dent  that  no  materiah  exist  for  determining  wtat' 
Douglas  really  meant  by  hto  ^  Tkeedtent,"  wUdi 
may  or  may  not  haTo  belonged  to  that  genus,  or, 
as  EndMoher  uoijeetuffed,  to  BtqmUu  Bntflpoolss 
in  natural  histoty  oannot  be  ftunded  i^on  ms* 
jeeture. 

**Tbo  other  day  we  reeeired  from  Mr.  Tofteh' 
branches  and  eoneo  of  a  most  renunkaUe  eonlf> 
eroua  tree  from  GaHfbmia,  seeds  and  a  living 
sneHmen  of  which  bad  Just  been  Insight  him  bf. 
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his  exceHeiit  collector,  Mr.  W.  Lobb,  who,  we  are 
happy  (o  say,  has  returned  loaded  with  fine  things. 
Of  that  tree  Mr.  Lobb  has  farniahed  the  following 
•ccoont : — 


Ui 


'*This  magnificent  erergreen  tree,  from  its 
extraordioary  height  and  large  dimensions,  may 
be  termed  the  monarch  of  the  Galifomlan  forest 
It  inhabits  a  solitary  district  on  the  elevated 
slopes  of  the  Sierra  NiTada,  near  the  head  waters 
of  the  Stanislas  and  San  Antonio  rivers,  in  lat  88^ 
K.,  long.  120O 10'  W.,  at  an  elevation  of  6000  feet 
from  the  level  of  the  sea.    From  eighty  to  nioety 
trees  exist,  all  within  the  circuit  of  a  mile,  and 
these  varying  from  250  feet  to  320  feet  in  height 
and  from  10  to  20  feet  in  diameter.    Their  man- 
ner of  growth  is  much  like  Sequoia  {Taxodium) 
mmpervireM,  some  are  solitary,  some  are  in  pairs, 
while  some,  and  not  nnfrequently,  stand  three  and 
four  together.     A  tree  recently  felled  measured 
about  800  feet  in  length,  with  a  diameter,  Indud- 
ing  bark,  of  29  feet  2  inches,  at  five  feet  from  the 
ground ;  at  eighteen  feet  from  the  ground  it  was 
14  feet  6  inches  through ;  at  one  hundred  feet 
from  *thQ  ground,  14  feet;  and  at  two  hundred 
Cset  from  the  ground,  6  feet  5  inches.    The  bark 
is  of  a  pale  cinnamon  brown,  and  from  18  to  16 
inehes  in  thickness.    The  branchlets  are  round, 
somewhat  pendant,  and  resembling  a  Cypress  or 
Juniper.    The  leaves  are  pale  grass  green ;  those 
of  the  young  trees  are  spreading  with  a  sharp 
acuminate  poiht    The  cones  are  about  two  and 
a  half  faihces  long,  and  two  inches  across  at  the 
Ihickest  part.    The  tmnk  of  the  tree  in  ques- 
tion wfts  perfectly  solid,  from  the  sap-wood  to 
the  centre;  and  judging  from  the  number  of 
eoDcentric  rings,  its  age  has  been  estimated  at 
3000  years.    The  wood  is  light,  soft,  and  of  a 
reddish  color,  like  Bedwood  or  Tbxoidmn  atm- 
p9nriren$.    Of  this  vegetable  monster,  twenty- 
one  feet  of  the  bark,  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
trunk,  have  been  put  in  the  natural  form  in  San 
Fnmdsoo  for  exhibition ;  it  there  fonns  a  spaci- 
ous carpeted  room,  and  contains  a  piano,  with 
asats  for  forty  peisom.    On  one  oooasion  one 
hnndred  and  forty  ehUdren  were  admitted  without 
iaeonvenience.    An  exkct  representation  of  this 
trae,  drawn  on  the  spot,  is  now  b  the  hands  of 
the  lithographers,  and  will  be  published  in  a  few 
dsys, 

**Whsta  tree  is  this!— of  what  portentous 
aspect  and  almost  fiU>u]ott8  antiqdtyl  They  say 
that  the  specimen  felled  at  the  Junction  of  the 
fitaaislan  and  San  Antonia  was  above  8000  years 
old ;  that  is  to  say,  it  must  have  been  a  little 
pisBt  whan  Samson  was  shtying  the  Phillstfaies,  or 
Psris  raaailog  away  with  HsIsb,  or  JInsas  oai^ 


rymg  off  good  paier  Anehiaes  upon  his  filial 
shoulders.  And  this  may  very  well  be  true,  if  it 
does  not  grow  above  two  inches  In  diameter  in 
twenty  years,  which  we  believe  to  be  the  fact. 

**  At  all  evetta,  we  have  obtained  the  pUnt. 
The  seed  received  by  Meaers.  Yeltch  has  all  the 
appearance  of  vitality;  and  since  the  tree  is 
hardy  and  evergreen,  it  is  a  prodigious  acquisi- 
tion.   But  what  is  its  name  to  be! 

**  Are  the  plants  of  Lobb  and  Douglas  identi- 
cal? Possibly  no  doubt;  for  Douglas  reached 
lat.  88  deg.  46  mln.  N.,  and  therefore  was  within 
the  geographical  range  of  Lobb's  discovery.  But 
it  is  quite  as  possible  that  he  meant  some  other 
tree,  also  of  gigantic  dimensions ;  and  it  is  hardly 
to  be  imagined  that  so  experienced  a  traveller 
would  have  mistaken  a  tree  with  the  foliage  of  a 
Cypress  and  the  cones  of  a  Pine  for  a  Taxodium^ 
and  still  less  for  the  species  of  Mmpervirem, 
Besides  the  slendemess  of  the  specimens  he  saw, 
is  greatly  at  variance  with  the  colossal  proportions 
of  the  plant  before  us.  That,  at  all  events,  the 
latter  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  Seqitoia  we  have 
explained  in  another  column ;  and  we  think  that 
no  one  will  differ  firom  us  in  feeling  that  the  most 
appropriate  name  to  be  proposed  for  the  most  fJL* 
gantie  tree  which  has  been  revealed  to  us  by 
modern  discovery  is  that  of  the  greatest  of  modem 
heroes.  Wellington  stands  as  high  above  his  con* 
temporaries  as  the  Califomian  tree  above  all  the 
surrounding  foresters.  Let  it  then  bear  hencefor- 
ward the  name  of  Wellingtonia  Oigantea.  Enn 
perors  and  kings  and  princes  have  their  plants 
and  we  must  not  forget  to  ph^e  in  the  highest 
rank  among  them  our  own  great  warrior. 


Never  allow  your  free  to  express  what  yov 
pocket  feels.  The  more  the  latter ispinched,  the 
more  the  former  should  smile.  The  Spartan 
youth  would  not  allow  any  one  to  see  a  wolf  was 
gnawing  his  vitals.  So  with  you,  if  you  cannot 
keep  the  wolf  out  of  your  icterior,  at  all  events 
do  not  let  the  world  know  It. 

The  most  expensive  article  you  can  wear  is  a 
coat  out  of  elbows.  It  is  extraordinary  tiie  num* 
ber  of  odd  things  you  never  dreamt  of  tiiat  yov 
will  be  called  upon  to  pay  in  consequence  of  that 
coatl 

Ukpuusuit.— Knowing  Hibemfams,  of  caoum* 
briaa  coolness,  who  borrow  your  money,  drink 
your  best  wine,  smoke  your  best  dgars,  lame 
your  favourite  hunter,  and  make  Am  of  you  to 
your  wife. 

Hie  most  eoonomicsl  dinner  is  wlien  you  invito 
s  creditor  to  cine  with  yon ;  but  be  sure  you  dino 
at  Bichmond,  or  Greenwich,  or  the  Clarendon* 
Be  sure  the  dinner  is  the  best. 

What  is  friendship  ?  Too  frequently  the  wood* 
an  handle  to  a  bill  I 
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JOHATHAM  AT  THE  BIA-ilDB. 

Smith,  may  I  have  the  pleasure  of  taking 
a  bath  with  you,  or  of  bathmg  you  ?  is  aa  inTitar 
taon  which  one  ofter  hears  al  this  place  from  a 
gentleman  to  a  lady,  just  as  at  a  ball  the  ioTitation 
is  to  a  qnadriUe  or  a  waits,  and  I  have  nerer 
beard  the  invitation  refused.  Very  various  are 
^e  scenes  which  on  all  sides  present  themselves 
in  the  bathing  republic  Here  a  young,  hand- 
some couple,  in  elegant  bathing  attire,  go  danc- 
ing out  into  the  wild  waves,  holding  each  other 
by  the  hand,  and,  full  of  joy  and  courage 
of  life,  ready  to  meet  anything,— the  great  world's 
sea  and  all  its  billows  I  There  again  is  an  elderly 
couple  in  gray  garments,  holdmg  each  other 
steadily  by  the  two  hands,  and  popphig  up  and 
down  in  the  waves,  just  as  people  dip  candles, 
with  solemn  aspects,  and  merely  observant  to 
keep  their  footing,  and  doing  all  for  the  benefit 
of  health.  Here  is  a  young  smiling  mother  bearing 
before  her  her  little  beautiful  boy,  a  naked  cupid, 
not  a  year  old,  who  laughs  and  claps  his  hands 
lor  joy  as  the  wild  waves  dash  over  him.  Just 
by  is  a  fat  grandmother  with  a  hfe  preserver 
round  her  body,  and  half  sitting  on  the  sands,  in 
evident  fear  of  being  drowned  for  all  that,  and 
when  the  waves  come  rolling  onward,  catching 
|i9ld  of  some  of  her  leaping  and  laughmg  great 
children  and  grand-children  who  dance  arouna 
her.  Here  a  graceful  young  girl,  who  now,  for 
the  first  time,  bathes  in  the  sea,  fiiea  before  the 
waves  into  the  arms  of  father  or  mother  in  whose 
eabrace  it  may  dash  over  her;  there  is  a  group 
of  wild  young  women  holding  each  other  by  the' 
hand,  dancing  around  and  screaming  aloud  every 
time  a  wave  dashes  over  their  heads;  and  there 
in  front  of  them  is  a  yet  wilder  swarm  of  young 
men,  who  dive  and  plunge  about  like  fishes, 
nmch  to  the  amazement  of  the  porpoises  (as  I 
presume,)  who,  here  and  there,  pop  their  huge 
keads  out  of  the  billows,  bat  which  again  disap- 
pear as  a  couple  of  large  dogs  rush  forward 
through  the  water  towards  them  in  hope  of  a 
good  prize. 

IVITATITX  POWXB8  OT  THS  0HIMS8I. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  Chinese  will 
not  learn  anything :  but  no  people  are  more  rea- 
dy to  learn  if  it  is  likely  to  be  attended  with  ad- 
vantage. They  have  lately  been  taught  to  make 
l^bas,  and  twm  out  bronze  argand  lamps  and 
\  globes,  emblazoned  with  the  London  maker's 
name  all  oompiete;  and  aotnaUy  export  these 
lamps  to  Batayia.  They  like  putting  an  EngHsh 
name  on  their  commodities,  and  are  as  free  with 
the  word  "  patent "  as  any  nsonfacturer  in  Ger- 
many.   They  excel  in  the  manii£ictiue  of  kMdUy 


particukrly  padlocks.  One  (A  my  friends  gATesn 

order  to  a  tradesman  to  Tarnish  a  box,  famished 

with  a  Ohabb*s  lock,  of  which  he  had  two  keys, 

and  one  of  these  he  sent  with  the  box,  retaining 

the  other  himself.  When  the  box  came  back,  he 
found  that  his  key  would  not  turn  the  lock,  thoo^ 
the  one  he  had  given  to  the  tradesman  acted 
very  well.  Thinking  some  trick  had  been  played, 
be  accused  the  man  of  having  changed  the  lock ; 
and,  after  some  evasion,  he  acknowledged  the 
fact,  stating  that,  on  examination,  he  had  found 
it  such  an  excellent  one,  that  he  took  it  off  and 
kept  it,  making  another  exactly  like  it,  with  ma- 
ker's name,  and  everything  complete,  except  that 
the  origtnoi  key  would  not  open  it.  Their  m^ 
chanicu  contrivances  generally  have  some  defect 
of  this  ki^d.  They  have  never  made  a  watch 
that  will  keep  time. 

CHARACTER  OF  GOLDSMITH. 

Who,  of  the  millions  whom  he  has  amused, 
does  not  love  him  ?    To  be  the  most  beloved' 
of  English  writers,  what  a  title  that  is  for  a 
man!     A  wild  youth,  wayward,  bat  full  of 
tendemera  and  affection,  quits  the  ooontry 
village  where  bis  boyhood  has  been  passed  in 
happy  musing,  in  idle  shelter,  in  fond  longing 
to  sec  the  great  world  out  of  doors,  and  achieve 
name  and  fortune — and  after  years  of  dire 
struggle  and  neglect,  and  porerty,  bis  heart 
turning  back  as  fondly  to  his  native  place,  as 
it  had  longed  eagerly  for  change  when  sheltered 
there,  he  writes  a  book  and  a  poem,  full  of 
the  reollections  and   feelings  of  home — ^he 
paints  the  friends  and  scenes  of  his  youth, 
and  peoples  Auburn    and  Wakefield    with 
remembrances  of  Lissoy.    Wander  he  must, 
but  he  carries  away  a  home  relic  with  him, 
and  dies  with  it  on  his  breast    His  nature  is 
truant ;  in  repose  it  longs  for  change ;  as  on 
the  journey  it  looks  back  for  friends  and 
quiet   lie  passes  to-day  in  building  air-castles 
for  to  morrow,  or  in  writing  yesterday's  elegy ; 
and  he  would  fly  away  this  hour,  but  that  a 
cage  of  necessity  keeps  him.     What  is  the 
charm  of  his  Terse,  of  his  style  and  homour  t 
His  sweet  regrets,  his  delicate  compassion, 
his  soft  smile,  his  tremulous  sympathy,  the 
weakness  which  he  owns?    Your  love  for 
him  is  half  pity.  You  come  hot  and  tired  from . 
the  day*s  batttle,  and   this  sweet  rainstrd 
siogs  to  yOQ.    Who  could  ewr  harm  the  kind 
vagrant  harper?    Whom  did  he  erer  hhit? 
He  carries   no  weapon — sare  the  harp  oi 
which  he  pHlys  to  you  ;  and  with  which  he 
delights  great  and  humble,  young  .and  old, 
the  captains  in  the  tents  or  the  solfiers  round 
the  fire,  or  the  women  and  children  in  tiw 
village,  at  whose  porches  he  stqps  and  siiigs 
his  siDiple  songs  of  love  and.beaubr.    With 
that  sweet  story  of  the  Vtcmr  of  Walk^6H 
he  has  found  entry  into  every  castle  and  eraj 
hamlet  in  Europe.    Not  one  of  us,  however, 
busy  or" hard,  but  once  or  twice  in  oar  lives 
has  passed  an  evening  with  bim,  and  vder^ 
g«iie  the  ehann  of  his  ddighi&d  nutBia 
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CBAFTBR  V« 

THOUon  Mr.  Abbott  dare  not  Tenture  to  deny 
that  Mahometanism  was  the  main  cause  of 
Egyptian  ignorance,  without  a  word  of  censure, 
ID*  lone  of  something  Tery  Ukeapplause,  which 
he  would  openly  bestow  if  he  only  dared  to  do 
80^  he  telU  us  what  is  as  parent  and  undeni- 
able as  tke  visibU  eun  at  noon-day,  that,  far 
from  intending  to  abolish  the  imposture  of 
Mahometanisra,  to  substitute  the  truly  enno- 
bling and  elevating  truths  of  Christianity,  the 
•elfish  and  Godless  Corsiean  was  prepared  to 
disavow  eren  his  merely  nominal  Christianity, 
and  openly,  and  in  all  due  form,  to  become  a 
liabometan.    To  every  man  of  common  sense 
aad  of  right  principle,  it  must  be  painfully 
evident  chat  Mr.  Abbott  is  prepared  to  make 
use  of  any  sophistrv,  of  any  chance,  however 
dumsy  or  however  unprincipled,  for  the  sake 
of  setting  Napoleon  in  the  most  favorable, 
and  Britain  in  the  most  unfavorable,  light 
before  his  agape  and  credulous    readers. — 
Nothing  abort  of  a  fixed  desermination  to  do 
•o,  could  possibly  induce  a  writer  ol  any  at- 
tainments, to  talk  to  us  about  Napoleon^s 
cheerful  endurance  of  teil,  fatigue,  and  priva- 
tion. In  the  prosecution  of  his  designs,  know- 
ing as  even  Mr.  Abbott  must  know,  that  it 
is  plain  to  the  meanest  capacities,  that  toil, 
iatigue,  and  priratbn,  are  the  first  and  most 
indiiipensablfi  elements  of  action,  or  in  execu- 
tion of  anpriacipled  and  ruthless  scheming. 
Tot  in  representing  Napoleon  as  enduring 
toil,  fatigue,  and  privation,  for  the  sake  of 
elevating,  ennobUng,  and  enriching  lethargic 
■ationa,  Mn  Aboott  shows  us  at  once  how 
utteriy  destitute  he  is  of  candor,  and  of  either 
the  fove  or  the  practice  of  truthfulness,  and 
how  utterly  destitute  lic^must  needs  deem  hih 
rsadere  to  be  even  of  the  lowest  and  common- 
est powers  of  intuitive  discernment,  to  say 
nothing  sboat  analysis  and  logical  deduction. 
But  Mr.  Abbott  goes  farther  still ;  he  impu- 
dently obarges  all  Napoleon's  practical  fiiilure 
•nd   temble  losses  not  to  his  own  blunders, 
hoi    to    Biitain.     Teal    this   unscrupulous 
writer,  when  compelled  to  confess  that,  not 


craeHies  of  which  Napoleon  had  been  guilty, 
he  was  defeated  by  a  comparative  handful  of 
Turks,  led  and  aided  by  actually  a  mere  hand- 
ful of  British  seamen,  and  their  gallant  and 
accomplished  officer  Sir  Sydeny  Smith ;  coolly 
tells  us  that  the  whole  is  to  be  charged 
against  the  injustice  and  the  cruelty  of  the 
alliea    If,  argues,  Mr.  Abbott,  Napoleon  had 
conquered  at  Acre,  all  success  must  needs 
have  attended  him  in  his  onward  progress; 
and  of  course  the  **  lofty  ambition  "  of  the 
Corsiean  would  have  been  crowned  with  full 
success;  he  and  his  brigands  would  have 
marched  triumphantly  from  the  Nile  to  the 
Ganges,  ennobling  their  enemies  by  butchering 
thenvin  pitched  battles,  or  shooting  them  down, 
as  prisoners  of  war,  elevating  women  by  in^ 
suits,  rojsing  lethargic  nations  to  enterprise 
and  indi^try^  by  burning  their  t-ywns  and 
laying  waste  their  fields,  and  teaching  them 
thrift  by  leaving  them  not  a  piastre  either  to 
spend  or  to  save.    But  that  inopportune  Net* 
son,  and  that  impertinently  daring  and  skilful 
Sir  Sydney  Smith,  spoiled  all  these  glorious 
prospects,  and  defeated  all  those  benevolent 
projects.    Na|x>leon  was,  in  plain  terms,  dis- 
gracefully defeated  at  Acn* ;  and  Mr.  Abbott 
thus  tourhingly  romances  there  anent  **  The 
Druses  an  I  other  tribes  hostile  to  the  Porte, 
were  in  a  state  of  great  dismay  when  they 
learned  that  the  French  were  retiring.    They 
knew   that   they    must  encounter   terrible 
vengeance   at  the   hands  of  Achmet    the 
butcher.    The  victory  of  the  allies  riveted 
upon  them  anew  their  chains,  and  a  wail 
which  would  have  caused  the  ear  of  Christen- 
dom to  tingle,  ascended  from  terrified  villages^ 
as  liithers,  and  mothers,  and  chddren  cowered 
beneath  the  storm  of  vengeance  which  foil 
upon  them  fixHn  the  hand  of  the  merciless 
Turk.    But  England  was  too  for  away  for  the 
shrieks  to  be  heard  in  her  pious  dwellings.'* 

It  would  puazle  that  proverbially  estate 
personage  a  Philadelphia  lawyer  to  decide 
whether  this  passage  should  more  powerfully 
excite  indignation  or  merit  contempt  What 
does  Mr.  Abl>ott  mean  by  his  sneers  at 
^'^ pious*'  England  9  the  British  sovereign,  his 
ministers,  and  his  gallant  chieftains^  military 
or  nava\  had  not  renounced  Christianity,  or 
recognised  the  creed  of  the  impostor  Maho« 
met?  Was  it  England  who  sent  an  expedition 


Withstanding  all   the  frightful  crimes  and 'into  Egypt!  Agonised  and  despairing shriek% 
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no  doubt  were  heard,  from  Acre  to  Jafik; 
but  those  8hri9k8  were  caused  solely  by  the 
ambition  of  Napoleon.  Britain  and  her  allies 
were  utterly  innocent  of  all  the  vile  atrocities 
of  which  Egypt  was  the  scene.  And  Mr. 
Abbott,  though  unprincipled  enough  to  charge 
those  atrocities  upon  Britain,  is  so  utterly  des- 
titute of  even  a  plausible  argument  in  support 
of  his  assertions,  that  even  he,  wholly  unre 
strained  as  he  proves  himself  to  be  by  any 
moral  considerations,  does  not  venture  to  at- 
tempt to  argue  the  case. 

Of  the  virions  murderous  actions  in  which 
Napoleon  fiercely  and  perseyeringly,  but 
funly,  endeavored  to  obtain  a  permanent  foot- 
iog  in  Egypt,  or  to  make  a  decided  progress 
towards  the  Turkish  conquest  which  his  vanity 
bad  represented  to  him  as  so  certain  and  even 
80  facile,  we  have  neither  space  tior  inclination 
to  speak  in  any  detail.  We  have  shown  that 
Napoleon,  though  nomini^ly  the  general  of 
the  Directory  of  France,  really  and  deliberately 
entered  Egypt  as  an  adventurer  seeking  wealth 
and  despotic  power  on  his  own  account,  and 
without  one  real  care  or  thought  about  that 
disenthralled  France  which  Britain  and  her 
allies  wished  to  enthral  again  by  enthroning 
a  discarded  and  hated  king,  and  that  his  con- 
duct in  Egypt,  like  his  subsequent  conduct  in 
Russia,  fully  showed  that  vanity,  greed,  and 
an  ambition  cruel  as  it  was  boundless,  occa- 
sionally obtained  so  complete  a  predominance 
over  his  better  judgment  and  clearer  percep- 
tions, that  he  was  as  pitiably  short-sighted 
and  overweening  in  self-confidence  as  the 
meanest  drummer  boy  in  his  army  could  have 
shown  himseiC 

In  certain  of  his  battles,  but  especially  in 
the  final  and  terrible  one,  in  which,  within 
sight  of  Aboukhr  Bay,  he  captured  Mustapha 
Pacha  and  utterly  routed  that  brare  though 
unsuccessful  general's  army,  on  the  26th  of 
July,  1799,  Napoleon  was  undoubtedly  splen- 
didly triumphant,  but  his  success  was,  as  to 


province,  and  created  an  Egyptian  Ohambtr 
of  Commerce,  the  whole  coast  was  so  strictly 
blockaded  that  not  so  much  as  a  fishing  boat 
could  sail  into  or  out  of  port,-  and  he  knew 
that  he  and  his  army  were  just  so  many  pris- 
oners in  a  strange  land,  without  means  to 
march  upon  Turkey  or  to  return  to  France, 
and  with  exceedingly  small  prospect  of  making 
their  newly  acquired  colony  a  very  desirable 
abode  as  regarded  health  or  safety.  Even  Mr. 
Abbott  is  compelled  to  confess  that  the  situar 
tion  was  anything  rather  than  a  pleasant  one ; 
though  he  ii  utterly  silent  as  to  any  slight 
touch  ot  remorse  of  conscience  felt  by  the 
heroic  Corsican,  on  the  score  of  the  frightful 
sacrifice  of  life  through  winch  he  had  par- 
chased  the  rather  doubtful  triumph  of  becom- 
ing the  master  of  a  colony  which  he  could 
neither  oocupy  to  advantage,  nor  quit  east* 
ward  with  hope,  or  westward  with  safety. 

Scott,  in  his  dry  way,  sums  up  the  results 

of  Napoleon*s  murders  and  marches  by  saying 

that,  victor  as  he  was  over  Mustapha  Pacha, 

**the  situation  of  Napoleon  no  longer  pemut- 

ted  him  those  brilliant  and  immense  pronpects 

in  which  his  imagination  loved  to  luxuriate. 

The  mareh  upon  Conetxtnti'MpU  moos  now  on 

impossibility,  that  to  India  an  empty  dreomT 

Abbott  is  less  pithy  than  Sir  Walter  Scott; 

but  he  is  more  jaunty,  more  funnily  prolix, 

and  quite  inimitable  in  the  dogged  drollery 

with  which  he  shows  that  the  Napoleonic 

dilemma  was,  alter  all,  no  more  of  a  dilemma 

than  a  hero  should  be  placed  in,  and  obvioasly 

only  a  rather  round-about  road  to  despotic 

power  further  west     Huring  given  a  verf 

glowing  account  of  the  battle  of  Abookir,  'm 

which  Mustapha  Pacha  was  defeated  an4 

taken  prisoner — ^having  given  this  account,  k 

terms  which  read  very  like  an  extract  from 

some  historical  almanac,    Abbott   proceeds 

thus: — 

**  Egypt  was  now  quiet  ;'*  Abbott  saitb,  '*  not 
a  foe  remained  to  be  ^countered.    No  inuK- 


the  realization  of  the  designs  with  which  he  |  diate  attack  from  any  quarter  was  to  be  feared. 

bad  entered  Egypt,  as  utterly  worthless  os 

that  slight  specimen  of  an  engagement  in 

which,  for  a  lady's  amusement  '*  he  had,  some 

years  previouslyi  caused  his  own  men  and  the 

Austrians  to  cut  each  other's  throats. 

The  F^rwMsh  were  victorious  over  Musiapha 

Baaka»  and  that  gallant  man  was  their  prisoner, 

^but  though  Napoleon  called  fi^pt  a  French 


Nothing  remained  to  be  done  bat  to  carry  en 
the  routine  of  the  infiint  colony.  ThesedMkB 
requhred  no  especial  genius,  and  could  be  Tcrf 
creditably  perfomied  by  any  respectable  go> 
vemor." 

Eren  we  cannot  withhold  omrAj^IausefriMi 
the  woriansalike  msAoer  in  which  Mr.  AbMI 
thasattanptsaiiiiAeatioaofhisfcvmw   fiM 
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cool  and  easy  dexterity  with  which  he  prepares 
to  justify  Napoleon's  dastardly  abandonment 
of  the  army  entrusted  to  him  by  the  Directory, 
and  sneaking  away  from  Egypt  with  less  than 
half  a  score  of  followers,  including  all  his  best 
subordinates,  (with  the  exception  of  Kleber 
and  Menoa,)  and  leaving  the  remains  of  his 
force  to  extricate  themselyes  as  best  they 
might,  is,  at  the  least  admirable. 

"It  was,  however,  but  a  barren  victory 
which  Napoleon  had  obtained  at  such  an  enor- 
mous expenditure  of  suffering  and  of  life.  It 
was  in  vain  for  the  isolated  army,  cut  0%  by 
the  destruction  of  their  navy,  from  all  inter- 
course with  Europe,  to  think  of  the  invasion 
of  India.'*  [Very  vain,  indeed !]  "Egypt  was  of 
CO  possible  avail,  with  the  Mediterranean 
crowded  with  English,  Russian,  and  Turkish 
cruisera  For  the  same  reason  it  was  impos- 
crible  for  the  army  to  leave  those  shores  and 
return  to  Prance.  Thus  the  victorious  French 
in  the  midst  of  all  their  triumphs,  found  that 
they  had  built  up  for  themselves  prison  walls, 
trom  which,  though  they  could  repel  their 
enemies,  there  waJB  no  escape.  The  sove- 
reignty of  Egypt  alone,  was  too  petty  an  af- 
fkir  to  satisfy  the  boundless  ambition  ^f  Napo- 
leon. Destiny,  he  thought,  deciding  against 
an  empire  in  the  East,  was  only  guiding  him 
back  to  an  empire  in  the  West." 

Mr.  Abbott  has  here  given  us  food  for  medi- 
tation. The  French  had,  according  to  him, 
**  caught  a  tartar,"  We  should  rather  say, 
that  it  was  Napoleon,  the  far-sighted  and  in- 
fkllible,  who  had  caught  that  same  Tartar,  and 
this  too  with  an  enormous  expenditure  of  suf- 
fering and  of  life.  Truly,  that  was  a  barren 
lictory,  (although  Mr.  Abbott  says  so,)  and  so 
the  sovereignty  of  Egypt  was  too  petty  an 
ftfiair  to  satisfy  the  boundless  ambition  of 
Napoleon  1  Mr.  Abbott  has  by  this  time  dis- 
eovered  that  Napoleon  did  possess  boundless 
ambition.  He  forsook  his  troops  and  inglori- 
Oi»iy  fled,  guided  by  that  destiny  which  de- 
nied him  an  empire  in  the  East,  only  to 
goide  hhn  back  to  an  empire  in  the  West 
Mr.  Abbott  almost  admits  here  that  it  was  not 
^te  In  pare  and  unadulterated  patriotism 
tbat  Napoleon,  well  s^red  by  Josephine  and 
Ms  dthcrrelathres  and  spies  in  Paris,  hastened 
mrBj  d!x>m  his  wretchedly  ilt  situated  anny 
iH  'Sgypt,  that  army  whkli  he  had  pUseed  tn 
tfpottClQto  wMoh  «vwi  Abb<At  deicifbcA^sol 


unenviable,  and  in  which  it  had  been  placed 
solely  in  consequence  of  overweening  vanity 
and  ambition.  We  should  be  inclined  to  be* 
lievb  that  Mr.  Abbott  must  have  found  him- 
self, at  this  particular  stage  of  his  History, 
almost  in  as  unenviable  a  situation  as  Napo- 
leon, when,  like  the  stiff-necked  children  of 
Israel,  he  was  left  by  the  destruction  of  his 
fleet,  literally  in  a  house  of  bondage.  His  dif* 
Acuity,  however,  did  not  last  as  the  following 
extract  shows : — 

"For  months,  now.  Napoleon  Had  received 
no  certain  intelligence  respecting  Europe.  Sir 
Sydney  Smith,  either  in  I  he  exercise  of  a  gen. 
tlemanly  courtesy,  or  enjoying  a  malicious 
pleasure  in  communicatirg  to  his  victor  tidings 
of  disaster  upon  disaster  falling  upon  France 
sent  to  him  a  file  of  newspapers  full  of  the 
most  humiliating  intelligence.  The  hostile 
fleet,  leaving  its  whole  army  of  eighteen  thou- 
sand men  buried  in  the  sands  or  beneath  the 
waves,  weighed  anchor  and  disappeared. 
Napoleon  spent  the  whole  night,  with  most 
intense  interest  examining  these  papers.  He 
learned  that  France  was  in  an  indescribable 
state  of  confusion ;  that  the  imbecile  govern- 
ment of  the  Directory,  resorting  to  the  most 
absurd  measures,  was  disregarded  and  de- 
spised; that  plots  and  counter-plots,  conspi- 
racies and  assassinations  filled  the  land.  He 
learned,  to  his  astonishment,  that  France  was 
again  involved  in  war  with  monarchical 
Europe ;  that  the  Austrians  had  invaded  Italy 
anew,  and  driven  the  French  over  the  Alps; 
and  that  the  banded  armies  of  the  European 
kings  were  crowdmg  upon  the  frontiers  of  the 
distracted  Republic.  •*  Ah  I"  he  exclaimed  to 
Bourienne,  "my  forebodings  have  not  deceived 
me.  The  fools  have  lost  Italy.  All  the  fruit 
of  our  victories  has  disappeared.  I  must  leave 
Egypt  We  must  return  to  France  immedi- 
ately and,  if  possibU,  repair  these  disasters, 
and  save  France  from  destruction.** 

How  ingenious  is  this  paragraph.  France, 
the  beloved  France,  was  now  the  one  great, 
the  one  only  object  of  Napoleon*s  anxious  love 
— when  to  play  Pacha  in  the  East  was  an  evi- 
dent impossibility!  Mr.  Abbott,  however, 
does  not  carry  his  hero  quite  so  handsomely 
out  of  Egypt  as,  from  our  experience  of  his 
unscrupulous  devotedness  as  eulogist  we  had 
anticipated  that  he  would.  There  is  no  lack 
of  bombast,  there  is  not  merely  an  abundance; 
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bot  a  superabundftDoe,  of  anwftrranted  asser- 
tion, and  of  that  sort  of  comment  which  of- 
fends the  moral  sense  by  its  injastice,  not 
anmingled  with  impiety,  and  revolts  taste  by 
its  clumsy  absurdity.  With  his  practice  in 
tuch  performances,  he  really  might  hare  given 
Qs,  at  the  least,  a  more  plausible  and  less  as 
sailable  account  of  his  hero's  flight  from  Egypt 
and  return  to  France. 

That  Napcleon  had  been  for  ten  months 
without  any  certain  intelligence  as  to  aflairs 
}n  Europe  we  neither  do  nor  can  believe. — 
Espionage,  to  say  nothing  about  plotting,  was 
loo  inherent  in  and  ineradicable  from  the  na- 
ture of  Napoleor  to  allow  us,  even  if  wo  were 
left  to  mere  conjecture,  to  believe  that,  during 
so  long  a  space  of  time,  he,  well  knowing  the 
amiable  predilection  of  his  dear  France,  for 
one  at  least  monthly  emeute  and  quarterly 
tinkering  up  of  the  last  now  Constitution, 
would  allow  Josephine,  and  his  relatives,  to  be 
thus  idle.    Moreover,  as  Hr.  Abbott  (who  has 
not  merely  read  Soott  attentively  but  reprint- 
ed him  very  unceremoniously),  must  well 
know,  we  are  not  in  this  case  left  to  mere 
oonjecture ;  Scott,  with  his  usual  accuracy  and 
pains-taking,  having  pretty  strong  ground,  has 
told  us,  that  Napoleon  prior  to  the  receipt  of 
the  papers  in  question,  had  acquired  the 
intelligence  which  he  pretended,  that  he  for 
the  first  time  received  from  the  papers  for- 
warded to  him  by  Sir  Sydney  Smith.    It  may 
be,  that  those  papers  really  were  forwarded 
Co  him  by  the  gallant  British  sailor;  but  we 
confess  that,  though  Mr.  Abbott  suggests  two 
motives  of  a  very  opposite  kind  which  he  thinks 
might  have  induced  the  gallant  British  sailor 
to  forward  those  papers;  wo  see  great  diffi- 
oolty  in  believing  that  either  the  one  motive 
or  the  other  wouid  have  actuated  the  chival- 
ric  and  high  minded  Sir  Sydney  to  such  a 
step,  in  such  a  conjuncture.    Qentlemanly 
oourtesy  was,  no  doubt,  part  and  parcel  of 
tho  nature  of  that  hero  of  whom  Britain  is  so 
Justly  proud ;  but  the  of&cers,  whether  naval 
or  military,  of  the  British  crown,  are  not  very 
prone  to  exchanging  courtesies  with  men  who 
had  so  tarnished  the  name  of  humanity  by 
(heir  ruthless  deeda     In  fact  Sir  Sydney 
Smith,  with  his  high  and  fine  sense  of  honour, 
necessarily  must,  and  evidently  did,  consider 
Knpoleon  as  little  better  than  a  brigand. — 
Again,  Mr.  Abbott  judging  other  men,  wo 


presume,  by  telf  huneleJge^  suggests  that,  if 
not  in  gentlemanly  courtesy,  which  he  is  evi* 
dently  unwilling  to  concede,  still,  in  malice. 
Sir  Sydney  might  have  sent  these  paper& — 
That  Sir  Sydney  would  have  shot  down  or 
cut  down  Napoleon  the  renegade,  if  he  had 
ventured  his  precious  person  i«\  the  breach  at 
Acre,  or  that  he  would  have  given  him  short 
shrift  and  a  swift  run  up  to  the  yard  arm, 
had  he  captured  him  at  sea,  we  think  most 
probable,  but  the  petty,the  paltry,  the  ineffably 
small  spitefUlness,  which  Napoleon  would  read- 
ily have  practised,  and  which  hla  pseudo- 
biographer  would  have  rapturously  applauded, 
was  altogether  beneath  the  high  spiiit,  alto- 
gether inconceivable  by  the  virile  and  glow- 
ing mind  of  the  British  hero.  We  confess^ 
then,  that  we  altogether  doubt  that  Sir  Syd- 
ney  sent  the  papers  to  Napoleon  at  all,  wheth* 
er  in  the  courteous  or  in  the  malicioos  spirit 
which  Mr.  Abbott  aeems  to  think  equally 
likely  to  have  actuated  him.  That  Napoleon 
told  Bourienno  that  he  owed  the  pleasant  per- 
usal of  those  papers  to  Sir  Sydney  Smith  we 
do  not  doubt ;  but  there  are  too  many  prooCi 
before  us  of  Napoleon's  reaJiness  to  make 
falsehood  serve  his  turn  when  truth  ooold 
not  do  so,  to  allow  of  our  looking  upon  any- 
thing that  he  said  to  Bourienne  upon  that 
subject,  as  being  any  the  more  likely  to  be 
true  because  he  said  if.  If$  erede^  presertim 
ti  jurats  is  a  maxim  especially  applicable  to 
all  the  sayings  of  the  great  Idol  of  Mr.  Ab- 
bott's, not  altogether  disinti rested  worship; 
for  he  was  never  either  more  positive,  more 
particular,  or  more  emphatic,  in  what  be  said 
had  been  dene,  or  swore  should  be  done,  than 
when  what,  he  thus  said  or  swore,  was  utterly 
false,  and  required  only  the  lapse  of  a  bri^ 
space  of  time  to  prove  it  so.  We  are  folly  of 
opinion  that  however,  or  fipom  whomsoever 
N>poleon  got  these  papers,  they  gave  him  no 
iota  or  information  which  he  had  not  prevknis- 
ly  received,  cUndestinely,  from  his  wife ;  nay 
more,  we  no  less  firmly  believe  that  he  knew 
from  that  source  what  the  newspapers  cooM 
not  tell  him,  to  wit,  that  his  relations  had,  da* 
ring  the  whole  period  of  his  long  absence  finn 
France,  been  busily  engaged  in  plotting  and 
agitating  in  both  Paris  and  the  pfOfvinees  te 
keep  his  name  before  the  public  as  the  only 
man  who  ooald  save  Frinee,  and  to  brii^ 
I  about  such  a  state  of  things  as  would  render 
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it  easy  for  him  to  step  into  power  whenever 
he  should  abandon  his  cut-throats  of  the 
Egyptian  expedit:on  and  sucAenly  return  to 
PariSi  as  they  doubtless  anticipated  that  he 
sooner  or  later  would.  While  Bourienne  fan- 
cied that  Napoleon  said,  **Ahl  my  forebo- 
dings have  not  deceived  me  I**  he  in  fact,  said, 
in  the  Napoleonic,  a  language  which  honest 
men  both  before  Bourienne  and  since,  have 
found  it  diflScuU  to  translate  with  any  great 
accuracy :  ^*  Ah,  Josephine  and  the  rest  have 
been  neither  idle  nor  untrue;  these  papers 
tell  me  nearly  all  they  have  written  to  me, 
and  report  to  me  as  done,  and  done  with  true 
Italian  craft,  too,  all  that  they  promised  I 
vowed  that  they  would  do !  That  dear  Joseph- 
ine I  as  good  as  a  whole  Heaven  I  humph  I  if 
she  had  but  fewer  years  and  more  economy  9*' 

And  here  let  us  ask  how  even  Mr.  Abbott, 
when  speaking  of  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  in  relation 
to  Napoleon,  can  call  Napoleon  his  victor  I— his 
Victor!  True  it  is  that  Napoleon  defeated  the 
Turks  under  MustaphaPacha  at  Aboukir,  equal- 
fy  true  it  is  that  Sir  Sydney  had  given  that  offi- 
cer the  benefit  of  his  great  skill,  so  fiir  as  ad- 
vice, as  to  the  position  of  the  Turkish  forces 
went,  and  equally  true  it  is  that,  seeing  the 
day  lost  to  the  Turks,  Sir  Sydney  resumed 
his  proper  place  on  his  &vourite  element — 
But  Napoleon  was  not  hU  victor ;  nay,  both 
Napoleon  and  his  biographer  concur  in  prov- 
ing that  Sir  Sydney  Smith  was  Napoleon^s 
victor ;  that  had  Sir  Sydney  Smith  not  baffled 
and  beaten  back  the  French  at  Acre;  and 
''had  not  Napoleon  been  crippled  by  the  loss 
of  his  fleet  at  Aboukir,  victory  at  Acre  would 
have  been  attained  without  difficulty  ;**  and 
then— ^according  to  Abbott)  '*  the  imagina- 
tion is  bewildered  in  contemplating  the  result 
which  might  have  ensued.* 

Again,  with  what  an  unction,  with  what  an, 
as  it  were,  lip  licking  glee,  Mr.  Abbott  pro- 
ceeds to  tell  us  that,  when  Sir  Sydney  had 
sent  to  Napoleon  those  papers  **the  hostile 
fleet  leaving  its  whole  army  of  eighteen  thou- 
sand men  buried  in  the  sands,  or  beneath  the 
waves,  weighed  anchor  and  disappeared.** 

Mr.  Abbott,  instead  of  calculating  honestly 
and  ia}'ing  before  his  readers  the  enormous 
sacrifice  of  life  in  Bgypt«  indulges  in  the  fol 


"To  the  pure  spirits  of  a  happier  world,  in 
the  sacred  companionship  of  celestial  mansions^ 
loving  and  blessing  each  other,  it  must  have 
proved  a  spectacle  worthy  of  a  Pandemonium. 
And  yet,  the  human  heart  is  so  wicked  that  it 
can  often,  forgetting  the  atrocity  of  such  a 
scene,  find  a  strange  pleasure  in  the  contem- 
plation of  its  energy  and  heroism.  We  are 
indeed  a  fallen  race.*' 

Let  no  man  doubt  the  correctness  with 
which  Mr.  Abbott  tells  us  of  the  **  strange 
pleasure*'  and  the  '*  wickedness  of  the  humao 
heart" 

"  He  best  can  paint  them,  who  has  felt 
them  most,**  and  Mr.  Abbott,  in  addition  to 
any  occasional  glance  he  may  have  b€  stowed 
upon  his  own  heart,  has  had  the  advantage 
of  reading  all  that  Napoleon  so  unblushingly 
exhibits  of  his  heart — the  most  selfish,  and 
one  of  the  most  cruel,  that  ever  pulsated. 
We  did  not  exactly  need  an  Abbott  to  tell  ut 
that* we  are  a  &llen  race;  but  assuredly  no 
one  is  more  fully  warranted  in  stating  that 
fact,  as  from  personal  experience,  or  more 
fully  qualified  to  exemplify  his  statement  by 
his  own  peculiar  style  of  writing,  than  Mr. 
Abbott 

But  let  us  proceed  to  loam  what  Napoleon 
pretended  to  learn  from  the  papers  which 
had  been  sent  to  him  by  Sir  Sydney  Smith. 

"  He  learned  that  France  was  in  an  inde- 
scribable state  of  confusion^  that  the  imbe- 
cile government  of  the  Directory,  resorting 
to  the  most  absurd  measures,  was  despised 
and  disregarded,that  plots,  and  counter  plots, 
conspiracies,  and  assassinations  were  rife  in 
the  land." 

How  long  back  from  this  passage  is  it  that 
Abbott  told  us  that  France  was  disenthralled, 
and  Napoleon^s  sanguinary  doings  in  Egypt 
were  especially  justified  by  the  fact,  Britain 
and  her  allies  wickedly  endeavouring  to  re* 
enthral  France,  and  to  force  upon  her  unwil- 
ling re-acceptance  a  discarded  and  hateful 
King.  Chesterfield,  himself,  had  no  greater 
dislike  than  we  have  to  the  Sancho  Panzarism 
of  perpetual  proverbial  quotation;  yet  we 
really  must  remind  you  of,  and  refer  you  to, 
an  ancient  and  venerable  proverb  which 
pointed  out  a  class  of  people  which  stands  in 


lowing  rhapsody,  which  we  think  the  reiderA^gpecial  need  of  the  blessing  of  a  good  mem- 


will  find  as  pertinent  to  the  subject  as  most 
of  that  geDtleman*8  digressions. 


ory.    What!  Positively  as  Mr.  Abbott  has 
aspured  us,  that  France  at  this  tiue  was  en- 
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amoared  of  her  new  gOTernment,  and  wildl  j 
indignant  and  deeply  grieved  at  the  mere  idea 
of  having  forced  back  upon  her  that  non  ex- 
istent personage,  her  '*  discarded  and  hated 
King/*   What  I  France,  all  this  time,  was  not 


Having  given  his  credulous  readers  to 
understand  that  Napoleon  did  not  desert  bis 
army  in  Egypt  Ikom  any  apprehension  of  nun 
should  the  troops  of  the  Sultan  fall  upon  him  in 
full  force,  Mr.  Abbott  appropriately   closes 


disenthralled;  but,  on  the  contrary,  vras  plot-   his  account  thereof  with  astringof  rhodomon- 


ting,  counterplotting,  conspiring  and  assassi- 
nating, in  detestation  of  the  measures  of  "  the 
imbecile  government  of  the  Directory!*  How 
are  we  to  reconcile  these  conflicting  state- 
ments?    Simply    enough,  and  with   great 
facility.    When  Mr.  Abbott  said  that  France 
was  disenthralled,   it  was  his  cue  and  his 
desire,  to  justify  Napoleon's  doings  in  Egypt; 
now,  it  has  become  equally  his  desire  and  his 
necessity  to  show  some  plausible  cause  for 
Napoleon  quitting  the  army  which  he  had  so 
cruelly  made  at  once  the  dupteand  victims  of 
his  ambition,    and   departing   from    Egypt 
stealthily,  and  under  shelter  of  the  darkness  of 
the  night;  $nd presto  \  at  a  moment's  notice, 
and  without  one  qualm  of  conscience,  he  re- 
enthrals  France  in  an  enthralment  so  utterly 
unendurable  as  to  be  fecund  exceedingly  of 
plots,  counterplots,  conspiracies  and  assassi- 
nations, to  the  filling  of  the  land! 

Mr.  Abbott  tells  us  that  Napoleon  exdaimed 
to  Bourienne : 

"The  fools  have  lost  Italy;  all  the  fruits 
of  our  victories  have  disappeared.  I  must 
leave  Egypt.  We  must  return  to  France  im- 
mediately, and  if  possible,  repair  these  disas- 
ters, and  save  France  from  destruction.** 

Mr.  Abbott  would,  no  doubt,  in  his  mild 
and  especially  candid  way,  suggest  to  us  that 
Napoleon  could  have  no  interest  in  deceiving 
Bourienne,  and  that,  consequently,  his  hav- 
ing told  the  same  tale  to  Bourienne  that  Mr. 
Abbott  tells  to  the  world,  furnishes  pre- 
cisely, the  corroborative  evidence  which  we 
have  called  upon  him  to  produce.  We  must, 
however,  reluctantly  contradict  Mr.  Abbott, 
even  upon  that  point.  Napoleon  had  an  in- 
terest in  deceiving  even  Bourienne;  an 
interest  springing  out  of  the  sorest  and 
most  intense  vanity  that  ever  disgraced  a 
man,  and  this  was  the  fear  of  being  truly  re- 
presented  to  the  world,  and  we  are  borne  out 
in  the  assertion  by  all  Napoleon*s  subsequent 
acts.  lie  feared  lest  the  intelligence  of  his  real 


tade  sentences,  a  few  of  which  we  shall  quote. 
"It  was** — says  he — "a  signal  peculiarity  in 
the  mind  of  Napoleon  that  his  decisions  ap- 
peared to  be  instinctive  rather  than  delibera- 
tive.**   Has  Mr.  Abbott  never  seen  the  admir- 
able mstinct  of  self  preservation  unmixed  with 
the  baser  matter  of  cool  deliberation  exempli- 
fied by  persons  far  less  notorious  than  our 
Hero  when  placed  in  circumstances  of  immi- 
nent peril  •  Precisely  of  that  sort  doubtless, 
was  the  "  instinctive  decision'*  of  Napoleon  in 
his  sudden  and  stealthy  departure  from  the 
land  of  the  Pharoahs.  Again — "  with  raiHdity 
of  the  lightning's  flash,  his  mind  contemplated 
all  the  considerations  upon  each  side  of  a 
question  and  instantaneously   came  to  the 
result     These    judgments,    apparently  so 
hasty,  combined  all  the  wisdom  which  othot 
obtain  by  the  slow  and  painful  process  of 
weeks  of  deliberation  and  uncertainty.**    We 
have  always  been  taught  to  consider  "  con- 
templation" a  mental  process  of,  a  more  slov 
and  deliberative  character  than  the  passage  of 
a  streak  of  lightning,  and  must  therefore 
demur  to  the  force  of  our  author's  simile.   In 
sober  truth,  however,  it  required  no  great 
efibrt  of  genius  to  decido  even  without  "  the 
painful  deaberation  of  weeks,**  that  being  as 
he  was  between  the  Turk  and  the  deep  sea,  it 
could  not  but  be  favourable  to  his  longevity  to 
take  himself  both  speedily  and  stealthily  from 
a  vicinity  so  perilous.  Again — "  It  was  Napo- 
leon's custom  never  to  hesitate  between  this 
plan  and  that  plan,  but  instantaneously  and 
without  the  slightest  misgivings  to  decide 
upon  that  very  course  to  which  the  most  dow 
and  mature  deliberation  would  have  guided 
him.**    We  respectfully  suggest  that  had  Mr. 
Abbott  bestowed  a  little  more  of  the  mature 
deliberation  which  he  seems  to  hold  in  fuch 
small  estimation,  he  would  probably  have 
qualified  his  rapturous  approval  of  Napoleon's 
custom  of  making  decision  without  delibera- 
tion.    In   the  present  case  his  "lightning 


reasons  for  learing  Egypt  should  be  fathomed^  ^ash**  decisions  was  probably  the  "  better 
and  displayed.  |  part  of  valour"  inasmuch  as 
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"He  who  fights  and  riins  away, 
Hay  live  to  fight  another  day ; 
But  he  who  ia  in  battle  alain. 
Will  never  live  to  fight  again." 

Mr.  Abbott  would  display  leas  than  his 
usual  amount  of  partisanship,  were  he  to 
leave  his  readers  to  imagine  that  in  the  matter 
of  "instinctive  decisions,**  Napoleon  merely 
<&played  the  vulgar  instinct  of  getting  speedi- 
ly out  of  the  way  of  danger,  and  accordingly 
he  follows  up  the  statement  of  the  alleged  &ct 
of  Napoleon's  instinctive  genius  deciding  on 
keeping  the  safety  of  Paris  with  the  following 
most  fulsome  passage.  "This  instinctive 
promptness  of  correct  decision  was  one  great 
secret  of  his  mighty  power.  It  pertuned 
4ike  to  every  subject  with  which  the  human 
mind  could  be  conversant  The  promptness 
of  his  decision  was  only  equalled  by  the  energy 
of  his  execution.  He  therefore  accomplished 
in  houfs  that  which  would  have  engrossed 
the  energies  of  other  minds  for  dajra*' 

Whether  ia  the  insertion  of  an  adjective  or 
ia  the  bold  assertion  of  an  incorrect  statement, 
our  author  shows  himself  to  possess  an  unen- 
nable  facility.  That  Napoleon  decided  with 
promptness  may  be  ti'Cie — but  on  what 
^founds  Mr.  Abbott  yentures  to  assert  that 
his  decisions  were  '*  correct  **  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  determine.  Does  the  result  of  this  very 
invasion  of  Egypt  prove  the  "  correctness**  of 
his  "  prompt  decision^**  What  was  the  result 
— to  his  character— of  his  prompt  butchery  of 
the  victims  who  fell  among  the  sand  hills  to  the 
north-east  of  Jafih?  or  of  the  Due  D*£nghien 
in  the  Castle  ditch  of  Vincennes  ?  of  his  divorce 
of  the  "  beloved  **  Josephine  and  marriage  of 
Maria  Louisa  of  Austria  ?  or  of  his  invasion  of 
Bossia?  Yet  Mr.  Abbott  coolly  inserts  that 
significent  word  "  correct  **  evidently  relying 
on  the  carelessness  of  his  readers  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  imposture. 

Mr.  Abbott  draws  liberally,  indeed,  on  the 
credulity  of  his  readers,  and  seems  to  forget 
that  among  arguments  there  is  one  called  the 
"  argumentum  ad  absurdum**  when  he  gravely 
assures  them  that  "  it,**  that  is  "  Napoleon*8 
instinctive  promptness  of  correct  decision  per- 
tained alike  to  every  subject  with  which  the 
human  mind  could  be  conversant**  The  name 
of  these  subjects  is  truly  "  legion  ;**  but  that 
Napoleon  should  be  equally  at  home,  for  in- 
stance,  on  the  most  abstruse  mathematical 


problem, — the  best  method  of  snaring  hareSi 
— the  art  of  making  a  bad  book, — the  best 
method  of  divorcing  a  beloved  wife, — the  art 
of  cooking  wild  ducks,  or  any  other  of  the  ten 
thousand  subjects  which  daily  occupy  human 
attention,  is  a  fact  left  by  able  historians  for 
Mr.  Abbott  to  discover. 

We  have  already  sho^n  strong  reasons  for 
believing  that  Napoleon  did  not  decide  "  on 
the  moment,**  but  had  made  up  his  mind  for 
a  clear  run  many  days,  probably  weeks,  before 
Sir  Sydney  Smith  is  said  to  have  sent  him  the 
papers,  but  whether  decided  upon  from  their 
contents  or  not,  observe  with  what  delicacy 
Mr.  Abbott  narrates  the  details  of  tliat  trea- 
cherous and  dastardly  evasioa     "  One  morn* 
ing  Napoleon  announced  his  intention  of  going 
down  the  Nile  to  spend  a  few  days  in  explor- 
ing the  Delta,  he  took  with  him  a  small  retinue, 
and  striking  across  the  Desert  proceeded  with 
the  utmost  celerity  to  Alexandria,  where  they 
arrived  on  the  22nd  August     Concealed  bj 
the  shades  of  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  he 
left  the  town  with  eight  selected  c(»npanions 
and  esoorted  by  a  few  of  his  &ithful  Guards, 
silently  and  rapidly  they  rode  to  a  solitary  part 
of  the  Bay,  the  party  wondering  what  his  move* 
ments  could  tnean.  Here  they  discerned  dimly 
in  the  distance  two  fHgates  riding  at  anchor,  and 
some  fishing  boats  near  the  shore,  waiting  to 
receive  them.    Then  Napoleon  announced  to 
his  companions  that  their  destination  was 
France.    The  joy  of  the  company  was  incon- 
ceivable.**   Little  doubt  of  that  1  and  we  ven- 
ture to  assert  that  not  one  of  them  was  more 
so  than  the  Corsican  himself,  who  was  thus 
on  the  point  of  safely  escaping  from  Egypt^ 
and  obviously  indifferent   whether  Kleber, 
Menou  and  his  followers  could  find  means  to 
imitate  his  sublime  example  or  were  doomed 
to  lay  down  their  heroic  bones  to  whiten  on 
the  Desert  sands.    In  this  matter  Mr.  Abbott 
seems  singularly  careless  as  to  the  moral  as- 
pects of  the  conduct  of  his  hero^  which  was 
marked  by  unblushing  &lsehood  and  heartless 
selfishness,  but  on  which  he  does  not  utter 
even  one  passing  remark  of  censure  t 

"  The  horses,**  proceeds  Mr.  Abbott,  "  were 
lefc  on  the  beach  to  find  their  way  to  Alexan- 
dria. The  victorious  fugitives  crowded  into  ^ 
the  boats  and  were  rowed  out  in  the  dim  and 
silent  night  to  the  frigates;  the  sails  were  im* 
mediately  q>read,  and  before  the  light  of 
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■lorning  dawned  tbe  low  and  sandy  oatline  of 
the  Egyptian  shore  had  disappeared  beneath 
tbe  horizon  of  the  sea.**  In  what  sense 
ean  Mr.  Abbott  call  the  shabby  deserter 
of  his  army  and  his  fellow  fugitives — 
victorious?  Not  certainly  oyer  Sir  Sydney 
Smith — ^he  had  bafiSed  and  beaten  them  at 
Acre;  not  over  the  obstacles  that  opposed 
their  progress  to  Constantinople,  for  they  were 
steering  n'estward  with  anxious  hearts ;.  not 
over  the  Sultan,  for  they  were  rapidly  placing 
a  few  hundred  leagues  of  blue  sea  between 
themselves  and  the  Turkish  scimitars.  Vic- 
torious fugitives,  forsooth!  With  as  much 
propriety  might  he  write  in  honor  of  victori- 
ous highwaymen  and  triumphant  forgers.  The 
•Tasion  of  Napoleon  from  Egypt  being  thus 
slurred  over  in  utter  contempt  of  moral  prin- 
ciple we  are  left  by  our  author  to  imagine  tlie 
▼oyageofthe  illustrious  fugitive  and  the  names 
of  the  persons  whom  he  took  with  him  on  that 
occasion :  we,  however,  having  no  motive  to 
actuate  us  either  in  suppressing  the  truth  or 
in  stating  falsehood,  volunteer  to  supply  a  few 
of  them:  they  were  Berthier,  Murat,  LanneR, 
Marmont,  Dessaiz,  Bessiere'',  in  a  word,  the 
whole  of  the  bent  generals  to  whom,  in  after 
years,  nine^tcnths  of  that  success  was  due 
which,  by  the  negligence  of  some  and  the  par- 
tiality of  01  her  historians^  has  been  wholly 
ascribed  to  NapoUon.  Thus  taking  with  him 
the  chosen  few  who  might  be  most  servicea- 
ble in  furthering  his  selfish  schema  in  France, 
and  60  depriving  the  army  of  the  men  best 
qualified,  in  the  absence  of  his  own  brilliant 
talents  and  readiness  in  devising  expedients, 
to  extricate  it  from  the  forlorn  and  perilous 
situation  in  which  he  had  left  it,  we  ask  the 
intelligent  reader  if  wo  are  not  warranted  in 
expressing  more  than  a  doubt  as  to  tbe  motiyo 
which  induced  Mr.  Abbott  to  use  the  general 
term  **  eight  persons,"  instead  of  going  into 
particulars  calculated  to  lead  even  superficial 
readers  toevidence  so  conclusive?  We  look  in 
vain  for  any  abatement  of  Mr.  Abbott*s  exces 
nve  laudations  of  his  hero,  even  when  the  cir- 
eumstanccs  of  the  case  and  ihe  interest  of  truth 
•0  obviously  deman  d  it  Napoleon  might  have 
eommissioned  one  or  more  of  his  generals  or 
scientific  men  to  bear  to  France  his  demands 
Ibr  supplies  and  reintbrcements,  which  he  could 
not  doubt  would  be  supplied—  and  we  believe 
he  would  have  adopted  this  course  if  he  had 


had  the  care  of  his  army  more,  and  his  own 
Elfish  ends  less,  at  heart  We  have  already 
pointed  out  the  important  dtflference  i)ctwecn 
the  generous  magnanimity  of  such  a  writer  as 
Scott  and  the  unscmpnlousness  of  Abbott,  bat 
we  regret  to  state  that — plagiarism  apari-nma 
British  writer,  William  Uaz!itt  tbe  elder,  has 
the  unenviable  distinction  of  being  moat  m^ 
scrupulous  in  defending  the  very  worst  acts 
of  Napoleon —on  this  wnter  Abbott  seems  to 
have  drawn  very  liberally. 

Our  author  proceeds — ^The  expedition  to 
Egypt  was  one  of  the  most  magnificent  enter- 
prises that  human  ambition  ever  conceived: 
the  return  to  France  combines  still  more,  if 
possible,  of  the  elements  of  the  moral  snblime." 
We  appeal  to  our  roadeis  if  this  is  not  one  of 
the  most  shameless  and  absurd  aasertiona 
which  Mr.  Abbott  has  ventured  to  make. 
Apart  from  the  obvious  intention  of  bolstering 
U-)  his  client  at  all  hazards  its  wild  extravap- 
gance  is  really  ludicrous.  We  can  hardly 
imagine  how  such  an  outburst  of  the  dio<^ 
heroic  could  be  penned  except  in  irony,  as  a 
touch,  at  once  delicate  and  keen,  of  that  unp 
deserved  praise  which  is  so  truly  said  to  ba 
satire  in  disguise.  But  when  be  tells  us  thai 
Napoleon *s  return  to  France  "combined  still 
more,  if  posfuble,  the  elements  of  the  moral 
sublime"  we  scarcely  know  which  is  the  more 
deserving  of  indignation,  the  recklemiess  of 
the  assertion — or  the  insult  which  it  is  to  every 
well  regulated  mind.  We  are  again  treated 
to  some  high  sounding  phrases  about  tho 
"  triumphant  success"  of  Napoleon^s  plans  if 
the  disastrous  destmciion  of  the  French  fleet 
had  not  interfered.  In  this  vety  **  \f^  oof 
author  points  at  once  to  the  condemnation  of 
his  hero,  as  it  proves  that  "  his  instinctivo 
promptness  of  C(M'rect  decision"  in  oommer.o- 
ing  an  atrocious  enterprise  did  not  prcrent  his 
entirely  overlooking  a  contingency  which  his 
great  military  capacity  should  have  clevly 
foreseen  and  amply  provided  against 

Mr.  Abbott  next  proceeds  to  &vor  us  with 
his  own  reasons  for  approving  of  Napoleon's 
return  to  France,  which  are  in  clear  and  direek 
opposition  to  all  he  had  previouRly  written 
about  the  propriety  of  the  Egyptian  expedition 
as  a*  blow  at  England  for  her  unjust  attack 
upon  dUenthraUed  France. 

Contemplate  for  a  moment, "  the  moral  as* 
pects  of  this  undertaking.    A  nation  of  thir^ 
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miliionn  of  people,  had  been  for  ten  years 
agiale<i    by  the  most  terrible  convalsiona 
lliere  is  no  atrocity  which  the  human  tongao 
can  nsme,  which  had  not  desolated  the  doom- 
ed land.     Every  passion  which  can  degrade 
the  heart  of  fallen  man,  had  swept  with  si. 
moom  blast  over  the  cities  and  the  Tillages  of 
France.*'  —  **  Constitation  after  constitution 
had  ri-en  like  mushrooms  in  a  night,  and  had 
periKhcd  like  mushrooms  in  a  day."    **  France 
had  passed  from  Monarchy,  not  to  a  healthy 
Bepublicanism,  but  to  Jacobinism,  to   the 
reign  of  the  mob."     Such  had  been  essen- 
tially  the  state  of  France  for  nearly  ten  yeara 
The  great  mass  of  the  people  were  exhausted 
with  suffering,  and  longed  for  repose.    The 
land  was  filled  with  plots  and  counter-plota 
Bat  there  was  no  man  of  sufficient  prominence 
to  carry  with  him  the  action.    The  govern • 
ment  was  despised  and  dii^regarded.    France 
was  in  a  state  of  chaotic  rain. 

Will  even  the  most  lenient,  after  having 
duly  compared  this  statement  with  Mr.  Ab- 
bott's  previous  remits  about  the  digenthraU 
id  state  of  France,  and  tyrannous  injustice 
with  which  Britain  and  her  allies  interfered 
with  the  amiable  doings  of  that  prosperous 
and  enriable  nation,  accuse  us  of  being  too 
harsh  in  our  strictures  upon  a  writer  so  self- 
contradictory  f  The  cool  justification  here 
put  forth  of  the  flight  from  Egypt,  is  only 
equalled  by  that  with  which  Abbott  so  art^ 
folly  tells  us  that : 

'^Many  voices,  hero  and  there,  began  to  in. 
quire,  where  k  Buonaparte,  the  conqueror  of 
Italy,  the  conqueror  of  Egypt  7  Ho  alone  can 
save  U9,*'  aad  adds :  This  world  -wide  renown 
tamed  the  eyes  of  the  nation  to  him  as  their 
only  hope." 

Will  any  sane  man  believe  that  Abbott 
doubts  but  that  the  "  many  voices  here  and 
there'*  of  which  he  speaks  in  such  apparent 
innocence  and  freedom  were  the  voices  of  his 
"beloved  Josephine**  and  his  Gorsican  rela- 
tives, male  and  female,  as  heard  in  the  gay 
assemblies,  which  never  were  more  crowded 
than  at  (hat  period  of  the  great  suffering  and 
deep  degradation  of  Infidel  "France  in  a  state 
of  chaotic  ruin  7  If  by  his  expression  of  "  here 
and  there**  he  means  that  voices  were  heard 
repeating  those  words  elsewhere  it  must  have 
been  the  voices  of  spies  and  agitators  employed 
by  Josephine.     To  us  the  whole  thing  seems 


so  clear  that  we  wonder  an  eulogist  so  zealous 
as  Mr.  Abbott  did  not  see  the  propriety  of 
leaving  this  part  of  his  aKicle  unwritten,  as 
calculated  not  to  serve  the  cause  of  his  hero, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  to  excite  a  shrewd  sus- 
pidon  of  the  real  origin  of  the  "many  voices* 
which  thus  spoke  of  Napoleon  as  the  only  man 
who  could  serve  and  save  them.  Is  it  not  a 
well  established  fact  that  such  intrigues  had 
been  constantly  carried  on  hv  Josephine  and 
his  friends  during  Napoleon's  bloody  and  di^ 
honorable  sojourn  in  Egypt;  and  that  his 
evasion  therefrom,  and  sudden  appearance  in 
France,  his  intrigues  previous  to  and  his  trea- 
son and  usurpation  on  the  1 8th  Brumaire,  had 
all  been  planned,  even  to  the  minutesi:  parti- 
culars, probably  long  previous  to  his  consider* 
ing  the  pear  ripe  enough  to  warrant  him  in 
hazaiding  his  whole  future  upon  a  single  cast 
Mr.  Abbott  continues  "  under  these  circum- 
stances Napoleon,  then  a  young  man  but  twen* 
ty-nine  years  of  age  and  who,  but  three  years 
before,  had  been  unknown  to  fame  or  to  for* 
tune,  resolved  to  return  to  France,  to  over- 
throw the  miserable  goveniment  by  which 
the  country  was  disgraced,  to  subdue  anarchy 
at  home  and  aggression  from  abroad,  anl  to 
rescue  thirty  millions  of  people  from  ruin.— « 
The  enterprise  was  undeniably  magnificent  in 
its  grandeur,  and  noble  in  its  object.**  We 
wish  our  author  were  less  precipitate  and  posi* 
tive  in  applying  that  epithet  undenicibly  to  a 
variety  of  assumptions  quite  unwarranted  by 
evidence.  In  what  respect  was  this  enterprise 
*'  undeniably  magnificent  in  its  grandeur  and 
noble  in  its  object?  .With  what  propriety 
can  he  say  so,  after  having  emphatically  as- 
sured us  that  under  that  government,  which  it 
now  suits  him  to  call  despised  and  disregarded, 
France  was  "  unenthralled,**  and  ruled  as  it 
had  chosen  to  be  raled,  and  that  it  was  fla- 
;^ntly  unjast  on  the  part  of  Britain  and  her 
allies  to  make  war  upon  it  f  Does  he  believe 
that  honest  men  change  their  convictions  as 
easily  as  libellers  change  their  allegations  ?— 
Even  admitting  that  he  speaks  truly  of  the 
Directorial  government  and  that  all  his  pre* 
vious  statements  were  incorrect,  does  he  not 
4ee  the  dilemma  which  immediately  presents 
itself,  upon  one  or  the  other  horn  of  which  he 
must  be  impaled.  If  the  usurping  govem- 
(nent  was  incapable  of  ruling  with  any  other 
result  than  that  of  reducing  France  to  a  state 
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of  chaotic  ruioi  the  British  and  their  allies 
had  all  the  right  to  interfere  with  it  which 
could  be  given  by  that  gOTeroment's  rileness, 
by  sympathy  with  the  wroDgfuUy  exiled  Bour- 
bons, by  a  strong  sense  of  duty  alike  towards 
God  and  towards  man,  and  by  that  first  law  of 
nature,  self-preservation?  But,  if  it  were  so 
wrong  for  the  British  to  interfere,  by  what  pro- 
cess of  reasoning  can  Mr.  Abbott  show  that 


his  vanity.  BoarioDae  reports  him  as  saying 
** Friendship  is  but  a  nameu  I  love  no  one; 
no,  not  even  my  brothers.  Joseph  perbapa 
a  little.  And  if  I  do  love  him,  it  is  from  habit 
and  because  he  is  my  elder.  Duroc  I  Ah !  Yes; 
I  love  him,  too.  But  why?  His  character 
pleases  me.  He  is  cold,  reserved,  and  rescdnle 
and  I  really  believe  that  he  never  shed  m  tear. 
As  to  myself  I  know  well  that  I  haye  not  one 


Napoleon  was  right  in  doing  that  which  he  true  friend.    As  long  as  I  continue  what  I 


condemns  in  them  ?,  As  to  subduing  anarchy, 
we  do  not  doubt  Napoleon^s  disposition  to  do 
so,  but  to  speak  of  the  object  of  his  enterprise 
being  the  saving  of  thirty  millions  from  ruin 
is  pure  nonsense,  and  is  in  direct  opposition 
to  all  Napoleons  antecedents.    No  degrada- 
tion inflicted  by  the  anarchical  and  imbecile 
^vemment  of  the  Directory  was  half  so  ruLn- 
ous  to  the  masses  of  these  "  thirty  millions^* 
^&  that  Imperial  tyranny,  with  its  impoverish- 
ipg  wars  and  its  murderous  conscriptiona — 
Far  from  having  aught  of  magnificence  or  of 
grandeur  in  it,  this  expedition  was  as  selfish 
and  as  treasonable  as  the  scheme  of  any  con- 
spirator from  the  **  magnificent*'  enterprise  of 
Catallne  down  to  that  of  Thistlewood.    Had 
the  wretched  conspirators  against  the  British 
government  of  whom  we  have  just  made  men- 
tion, been  successful  in  their  bloody  and  trait- 
orous designs,  we  doubt  not  that  their  ex- 
ploits would  have  fouz^d  an  eloquent  chroni 


am,  I  may  have  as  many  pretended  friends  at 
I  please.  We  must  leave  aensibilitj  to  the 
women.  It  is  their  business.  Men  should  be 
firm  in  heart  and  in  purpose,  or  they  shoold 
havo  nothing  to  do  with  war  or  with  goven^ 
ment  I  am  not  amiaUe.  No  I  am  not  amia> 
ble.    I  never  have  been.    But  I  am  jusL"* 

Any  one  taking  up  Abbott's  life  of  Napo- 
leon, at  this  particular  passage,  without  a  pn- 
vious  knowledge  of  the  writer's  aini^  woald  be 
tempted  to  believe  that  he  was  actuated  by 
the  desire  to  exhibit  his  Hero  to  the  world  in 
a  yery  ridiculoas  light.  To  him  who  had  jtMt 
read  the  account  of  his  Bgyptian  expedilioo» 
it  would  appear  still  more  extraordtnaiy  thai^ 
instead  iA  ascribing  to  Napoleon  soilie  regret- 
ful thoughts  as  to  the  &te  of  the  troops  he 
was  abandoning,  he  should  aUow  his  hero  to 
indulge  in  the  twaddle  we  have  transcribed — 
and  which  so  far  from  bearing  the  NapoleoBio 
stamp,  smacks  more  of  the  lack-adsisical 


cler  in  Mr.  Abbott    Napoleon's  command  of  tone  of  some  small  imitator  of  Lord  Byron. 


the  Egyptian  army  was  derived  from  the 
authority  and  was  dependent  upon  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  Directory.  If  therefore  Mr.  Abbott 
can  see  *Moral  Sublimity 'in  his  basely  deserting 
the  one  with  a  view  to  support  the  authority  of 
the  other,  we  confess  that  we  do  not  envy  his 
code  ofmoralsi 

Save  me  from  my  friends  is  a  trite  laying, 
and  one  very  applicable  to  the  extraet  we  are 
about  to  give  from  Mr.  Abbott.  We  should 
have  expected  that  he  would,  in  his  anxiety 
to  place  his  Hero  in  the  most  creditable  light 
before  the  world,  have  attempted  to  paint  Na- 
poleon as  at  least  bestowing  one  i^egretful 
thought  on  the  critical  position  of  the  army 
he  had  abandoned,  but  not-r-  such  common 
place  would  not  serve  Mr  Abbott's  purpose, 
who,  instead,  gives  us  the  following : — 

**  Napoleon  had  formed  a  very  low  estimate 
of  hun^an  nature,  and  consequently  made 
great  fillowanoe  for  the  infirmities  inddent  to 


Having  made  his  hero  give  his  sentiuients 
on  friendship,  Mr.  Abbott  in  the  tone  of  an 
oracle  bestowing  some  large  treasure  of  new 
knowledge  upon  the  worid,  makes  Napoleon 
add  as  all  sufficient  proof  of  the  non-entity  of 
friendship.  **  I  love  no  one ;  no,  not  even  ray 
brothers."  Who,  looking  impartially  and 
scrutinisingly  upon  the  whole  of  that  bad 
hearted  man's  life,  needs  to  be  told  that  JU 
loved  no  one?  But  is  the  whole  worid  to  be 
judged  incapable  of  Friendship,  becaose  one 
exception  to  the  general  tenderness  and  Bdeii- 
ty  of  the  human  heart  was  to  be  found  in  that 
man  who  in  selfishness,  and  in  ambition, 
a  complete  and  wonderful  exception  to 
common  humanity  ?  That  he  should  be  defr* 
titute  of  power  to  feel  one  of  the  sweetest  and 
noblest  affections  of  our  nature  is  bj  no 
means  marvellous;  on  thecontray  it  woidd 
have  been  marvelloos,  indeed  if  he  could 
regard  any  onoi  of  the  human  race,  ia  any 
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other  light  than  as  calculated  to  adTanee  or 
to  oppose  his  sovereign  will  and  pleasure. 
When  Mr.  Abbott  made  Napoleon  ezdaimi 
in  speaking  on  friendship, — 

**  As  to  myself,  I  well  know  that  I  have  not  a 
troe  friend/*  he  proved  nothing  more  than  just 
that  he  was  a  heartless  ingrate  who  did  not 
deserve  to  have  a  true  friend,  though  he  had  in 
the  course  of  his  bad  career  very  many  true 
iriends,  whose  chief  faults  were  their  too 
blind,  too  devoted,  too  unscrupulous,  and  too 
inflexible  attachments  to  a  man  whose  instincts 
like  those  of  the  beasts  of  prey,  combined 
unsocial  sullenneas  and  indifference  to  loss  of 
life. 

"No**  says  Napoleon,  in  bis  maudlin  mood 
*'  no  I  am  not  amiable,  I  never  was,  but  I  am 
just*'    It  is,  if  we  err  not»  that  keenest  of 
modem  Satirist,  that  Juvenal  in  French  prose, 
the  Due  de  Larochefoucault,  |rho  si^s  that 
when  men  want  to  blind  the  world  and  at 
once  conceal  a  great  vlee  and  get  credit  for  a 
great  virtue  which  they  do  not  possess,  they 
commonly  chaise  themselves  wiUi  some  foible 
which  they  do  not  deem  one,  though  they 
use  the  world*s  language  in  calling  it  one.  This 
is  precisely  the  aim  of  Napoleon  in  the  pas- 
sage which  we  have  just  quoted.    Despising 
aaiiabilityi  and  well  knowing  that  all  who 
bad  ever  heard  of  him  well  knew  that  he 
could  no  more  justly  lay  claim  to  that  quality 
than  a  grizzly  Boar  could,  he  disclaims  amia- 
bOity,  that  his  candour  on  that  point  may 
mislead  us  into  admitting  that  he  was  just 
JHe  whose  whole  life  was  one  long  tissue  of 
iiyustioe ;  more  consistent  than  mortal  man 
ever  before  or  since  had  the  opportunity  to 
scourge  the  world  with  during  so  many  years 
of  impunity  and  inpenitence  1    Napoleon  had 
no  greater  desire  to  be  just  than  he  had  to  be 
amiable ;  but  to  be  thought  just  was  not  so 
unimportant  even  to  him,  and  therefore,  it  is 
that  we  find  him  at  this  crisis  so  ostentati- 
ously telling  what  every  one  who  knew  any 
thing  about  him  well  knew  already,  to  wit, 
that  he  was  not  amiable  and  never  had  been, 
boping  thereby  to  find  acceptance  for  his  as- 
sertion, of  what,  assuredly,  no  one  would 
otherwise  have  dreamed  o(  to  wit,  that  he 
was  just    When  we  remember  Napoleon's 
well  known  vanity,  we  are  almost,  however 
tempted  to  believe  that  probably  he  was  as 
nearly  sincere  as  so  essentially  false  a  mav 


could  be,  when  as  a  corollary  from  his  own 
felt  hardness  of  heart,  he  inferred  that  aU 
the  rest  of  the  world  were  really  as  hard 
hearted  as  he,  and  that  consequently,  Friend* 
ship  was  merely  a  name.  To  him,  it  doubt- 
less was  such,  and  one  of  the  few  unezagge- 
rated  passages  m  Mr.  Abbott  well  illustrates 
the  intense  selfishness  and  cold  calculation 
that  formed  part  and  parcel  of  Napoleon. 

"Though"  there  was  no   haughtiness  in 
Napoleon's  demeanor  he  habitually  dwelt  in  a 
region  of  elevation  above   all  his  ofQcers. — 
Their  talk  was  of  cards,  and  wine,  and  pretty 
women.    Napoleon's  thoughts  were  of  Em* 
pire,  of  renown,  of  moulding  the  destinies  of 
nations.    They  regarded  him  not  as  a  com* 
panion  but  as  a  master  whose  wishes  they 
loved  to  anticipate,  for  he  would  surely  guide 
them  to  wealth,  and  fame  and  fortune.    He 
contemplated  them  not  as  equals  and  confi- 
ding firiends^  but  as  efficient  and  valuable  in* 
struments  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  pur- 
poses. Murat  was  to  Napoleon  as  a  body  often 
thousand  horsemen,  ever  ready  for  a  resistless* 
charge ;  Lannes  was  a  phalanx  of  Infantry, 
bristling  with  bayonets,  which  neither  artillery 
nor  cavalry,  could  batter  or  break  down. — 
Augereau  was  an  armed  column  of  invincible 
troops,  black,  dense,  mafsy,  impetuous,  re- 
sistless, moving  with  gigantic  tread,  wherever 
the  finger  of  the  conqueror  pointed.  'These 
were  but  the  members  of  Napoleon's  body, 
the  limbs  obedient  to  the  mighty  soul  that 
swayed  them.    They  were  not  the  compan- 
ions of  his  thoughts,  th^ey  were  only  the  ser- 
vants of  his  wilL    The  number  to  be  found 
with  whom  the  soul  of  Napoleon  could  dwell 
in  sympathetic  friendship  was  few — very  few. 
Our  readers,  of  course,  remember  how  often 
and  with  what  maudfin  sentimentalism  Mr. 
Abbott  has  extolled  the  generosity,  the  dism- 
terestedness  and  the  tenderness  of  Napoleon ; 
and  yet  what  a  perfect,  though  unlovely,  pic- 
ture has  he  here  given  us  of  the  utter  selfish- 
ness which  was  the  motive  of  every  thought, 
word  and  deed  of  this  gifted  but  bad  man. — 
That  there  was  no  haughtiness  in  Napoleon's 
demeanor  is  ridiculously  untrue;    and  Mr. 
Abbott  himself  has  supplied  more  than  one 
very  graphic  and  impressive  proof  that  he 
wa$  haughty,  or,  to  speak  more  plainly,  that 
he  was  sullen  in  his  demeanor  not  only  to* 
wafds  his  officers  generally,  but  even  to  those 
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whose  enrly  companionship  with  him,  when 
be  and  they  were  8chool*boy8  at  Brienne,  or 
boy  Bubalterna  in  the  Royal  army  of  Prance 
woiiid  have  caused  any  other  man  bat  himself 
to  relax  Foroewhat  for  the  memory  of  '*aiild 
lang  syne.** 

Had  we  Rpacc  to  spare  for  parallel  oolamns 
of  contradictions  of  Abbott  hy  Abbott,  we 
would  present  our  readers  with  a  rheet  of 
matter  far  more  amusing  than  most  of  that 
which  Alls  the  Tolames  of  D*(sraeli*8  "  Curi- 
otities  of  Literature.  Our  readers  know  how 
Tery  hard  he  has  hitherto  laboured  to  shov 
that  Napoleon  and  France  were  all  for  peace  and 
quietness,  and  really  desirous  of  aroiding  war, 
looking  upon  Europe,  but  more  especially  upon 
Britain,  as  being  no  les«  cruel  than  unjust  for 
balking  the  peaceable  thirty  millions  of  French 
in  their  sincere  and  anxious  endeavors  to  re- 
main at  peace  with  all  mankind.  No  sooner 
has  Mr.  Abbott  impressed  his  readers  with  the 
conviction  that  Napoleon  really  desired  peace, 
and  that  his  return  had  been  prompted  by  a 
sincere  wish  to  serve  his  adopted  country, 
than,  forgetful  of  the  arguments  he  had  Just 
employed,  he  sets  about  preparing  the  reader 
for  the  change  forced  upon  his  hero  by  the 
peculiar  position  in  which  he  found  his  be- 
loved Fiance  placed. 

Napoleon  now  (i.  e.  after  bis  reconciliation 
with  the  pure,  beloved,  and  economical  Jose- 
phine) **  with  a  stronger  heart  turned  to  the 
accomplishment  of  his  designs  to  rescue  France 
from  anarchy.  lie  was  fully  conscious  of  his 
own  ability  to  govern  the  nation.  He  knew 
that  it  was  (he  almost  unanimous  wish  of  the 
people  that  he  should  grasp  the  reins  of  power. 
He  was  confident  of  their  cordial  co-operation 
in  any  plans  he  might  adopts  Still  it  was  an 
enterprise  of  no  small  difficulty  to  thrust  the 
five  directors  from  their  thrones  and  to  get 
the  control  of  the  Council  of  Ancients  and  of 
the  Five  Hundred.  Never  was  a  difficult 
achievement  more  adroitly  and  proudly  ao- 
oomplishcd.** 

Of  Napoleon's  consciousness  of  his  own 
ability  to  govern  the  nation  we  do  not  for  a 
moment  feel  a  doubt  To  govern  despotically 
he  needed  only  power;  nature  had  super- 
abundantly gifled  him  with  all  the  requisite 
despotism  of  will ;  and  as,  in  his  vocabulary, 
the  nation  meant  a  land  of  submissive  slaves,  i 


popuk>u8  enough  to  supply  him  with  armies 
and  industrious  enough  to  supply  him  with 
money,  munitions  of  war  and  provijqon?,  it 
needed  very  considerably  less  vanity  than  lie 
possessed  to  assure  him  that,  if  he  could  but 
get  the  requisite  dictatorial  power,  no  matte* 
by  what  pretences  or  under  what  title,  be 
could  govern  the  nation,  very  entirely  to  his 
own  satisfiiction,  at  the  very  least  But  hen 
ends,  almost  as  soon  as  it  has  commenced,  our 
agreement  with  Abbott  How  does  he  make 
it  out  that  Napoleon  "  well  knew  that  it  was 
the  almost  unanimous  wish  of  the  people  that  ha 
should  grasp  the  reins  of  power.  To  our  Anglo* 
American  dullness  this  seems  to  be  anything 
but  clear,  especially  as  we  are  not  informed  kim 
Napoleon  knew  this  so  well  1  Was  the  infor- 
mation gathered  from  the  secret  correspond-^ 
ence  carried  on  between  htm  and  Josephine 
while  he  was  in  Egypt  t  from  the  companions  of 
his  voyager  from  the(ngate*s  crew  ?  while  travd- 
liilg  from  Frejiis  to  Paris  post  haste?  or  during 
a  residence  in  Paris  of  only  a  very  few  daya^ 
which  days  were  spent  in  an  almost  complete 
retirement  ?  So  far  from  agreeing  with  Abbott 
as  to  the  general  wish  on  the  part  of  the 
French  people,  wo  have  before  us  the  proof  that 
when  Napoleon  landed  in  France,  no  one  ex- 
cepting himself  and  his  own  clique  wished  him 
to  '*  grasp  the  reins  of  power,**  and  that,  if  we 
set  aside  the  very  natural  jealousy  of  the  go- 
vernment, from  its  official  knowledge  of  Napo- 
leon's real  character,  no  one,  when  Napoleon 
first  landed  in  France  from  Egypt,  even  sus- 
pected him  of  the  insolent  and  unprincipled  am- 
bition of  which  he  shortly  afterwards  gava 
such  striking  and  decisive  proofs. 

Mr.  Abbott,  who  formerlv  talked  so  loudly 
and  so  largely  about  the  duenthralled  state  of 
France  at  the  time  when  Napoleon  was  in 
Egypt,  and  who  has  ance,  in  order  to  justify 
the  conduct  of  Napoleon  in  desernng  bis  post» 
represented  the  Directory  as  *'  a  despised  and 
disregarded  government,  whose  absurd  meas- 
ures had  filled  the  land  with  plots  and  ooan- 
terplots  and  assassinations,**  now  contradicts 
himself  once  more  and  tells  us,  that,  confident 
as  he  felt  of  the  almost  unanimous  assent  of 
the  people  to  his  seizure  of  the  reins  of  power, 
^  St  11  it  was  an  enterprise  of  no  small  diffical* 
ty  to  thrust  the  five  Directors  from  their 
thrones,  and  to  get  the  control  of  the  cooncil 
oi  the  Ancients  and  the  Five  Hundred." 
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Why  we  ask  was  this  enterprise  so  difficult? 
How  does  this  Alleged  difficulty  square  with 
**  the  despised  and  disregarded,**  and  almost 
universally  unpopular  goTemment,  and  the 
almost  unconscious  leaning  in  favor  of  Napo- 
leon on  the  part  of  the  people  at  large  t    We 
confess  ourselves  unable  to  reconcile  discrep- 
ancies 8o  glaring  as  these.    Let  us,  however, 
examine  another  contradiction  or  two,  on  the 
part  of  the  Anti-British  Mr.  Abbott ;  "  Moreau 
and  Bemadotte  were  the  two  rival  generals 
from  whom  Napoleon  had  the  mo<t  to  fear. — 
Two  days  after  his  arrival  in  Paries  Napoleon 
«ud  to  Bourienne,  "  I  believer  that  T  shall  have 
Bernadotte  and  Moreau  against  me.    But  I 
do  not  fear  Moreau.  He  is  devoid  of  energy. 
He  prefers  military  to  political  power.    We 
shall  gain  him  by  the  piomise  of  a  command. 
But  Bernadotte  has  Moorish  blood  in  his 
vdna.    He  is  bold  and  enterprising.  He  does 
not  like  me,  and  I  am  certain  that  he  will  op- 
pose me.    If  he  should  become  ambitious,  he 
will  venture  anything.    Besides,  tliia  fellow 
is  not  to  be  seduced.    He  is  disinterested  and 
clever.    But  after  all  we  have  just  arrived.** 
Our  readers  will  observe  that  Abbott  himself 
states  that  this  was  said  to  Bourienne  by  Na- 
poleon two  days  alter  he  arrived  in  Paris.  How 
then  a*as  this  man  we  again  ask  to  have  obtain* 
ed  his  knowledge,  (of  which  Abbott  dares  on 
bis  own  authority  elsewhere  to  speak)  of  the 
almost  unanimous  wish  of  the  people  that  he 
ihould  *'  grasp  the  reins  of  ptiwert  * 

It  must  Se  borne  in  mind  that  Abbott*R  only 
attempt  at  even  applausable  justification  of 
Napoleon*s  treason  against  the  Directory  was 
founded  upon  the  assumption  that  Napoleon 
acted  not  merely  upon  his  own  ambitious  de- 
signs and  desires,  but  upon  his  knowledge  of 
the  almost  unanimous  wish  of  the  people  that 
he  should  seize  upon  that  power  fur  which  he 
was  so  eager.  We  again  ask  where  is  the 
proof  of  that  wish  on  the  part  of  the  people? 
Even  if  it  existed,  hoWyfrom  whimi,  when^  and 
mh^r&f  was  it  authentically  or  reliably  made 
known  to  Napoleon.  We  confess  we  do 
not  understand  how  Abbott  could  allow 
his  hero  when  he  had  been  only  two  days  in 
Paris?  to  talk  not  merely  <tf  seizing  upon  the 
power  he  desired,  hut  of  bribing  one  of 
his  probablo  opponents  with  a  command. 
We  are  mistaken  if  this  be  not  satis&ctory 
fvidenco  that  Napoleon*8  subscqucat  acta 


were  unRanctioned  at  the  outset  save  by  his 
own  ambition,  and  the  intrigues  of  his  needy, 
tnd  greedy  relatives,  and  that  it  was  only  by 
mingled  fraud  and  force,  that  the  people  were 
made  acquainted  with  his  ambitious  designSi 
in  the  first  place.  And  yet,  after  telling  us 
that  when  Napoleoif  had  been  but  two  days 
in  Paris,  when  it  was  both  morally  and  physi- 
cally impossible  that  he,  living  in  elcreme  re- 
tirement could  receive  any  reliable  evidence  of 
the  alleged  **  almost  unanimous  **  adhe.«ion  of 
the  people,  and  that  he  had  had  the  audacity 
to  utter  such  unmistakeably  treasonable  lan- 
guage as  that  which  we  have  marked  for 
Italics  in  the  above  extract,  Abbott  has  the  still 
greater  assurance  to  add,  in  the  very  first  line 
of  the  next  paragraph  to  that  extract: 

*'  Napoleon  formed  no  conspiracy.** 

The  force  of  partizanship  can  surely  go  no 
farther  than  this,  the  reader  in  his  innocence 
will  probably  say ;  we  reply  to  the  reader, 
be  but  patient,  and  he  who  so  boldly  tells  you 
that  Napoleon  formed  no  conspiracy,  shall 
presently  show  you  that  he  was  conspiring  all 
the  time,  and  shall  give  you  the  details  of  his 
conspiracy  I 

"  He  confided  to  no  one  his  designs  And 
yet,  in  his  own  solitary  mind,  he  studied  the 
state  of  afikirs,  and  he  matured  his  plana 
Si^yes  was  the  only  one  whose  talents  and 
infiuence  Napoleon  feared.  The  Abbe  also 
k)okcd  with  apprehension  upon  his  formidable 
rival  They  stood  aloof  and  eyed  each  other. 
Meeting  at  a  dinner  party,  each  was  too  proud 
to  make  advances.  Tet  each  thought  only  of 
the  other.  Mutually  exasperated,  they  sepa- 
rated without  having  spoken.  *  Did  you  see 
that  insolent  little  fellow?*  said  Sieyes,  "he 
would  not  even  condescend  to  notice  a 
member  of  the  Government  who,  if  they  had 
done  right,  would  have  caused  him  to  be  shot* 
'  What  on  earth,*  said  Napoleon,  'could  have 
induced  them  to  put  that  priest  in  the  Direc- 
tory ?  He  is  sold  t  j  Prussia.  Unless  you  take 
oare  he  will  deliver  you  up  to  that  power.'** 

But  half  a  page  back  we  are  told  that  Na- 
poleon had  formed  no  conspiracy — yet  already 
we  find  Abbott  talking  about  the  non-con- 
spiring hero  *Mn  his  own  solitary  mind,** 
relying  entirely  upon  his  own  capacious  re- 
sources, studying  the  state  of  affiiirs,  and  map 
turing  his  plans.  To  what  does  Mr.  Abbott 
wish  his  readers  to  believe  that  the  ploM'oi 
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Napoleon  had  referenoe?  In  his  delicate  diB 
tinction  between  proofs  of  innate  cruelty  and 
acts  of  the  most  cold*blooded  and  frightfally 
cruel  description,  we  have  seen  fuli  prsiofof 
Mr.  Abbott^s  skill  in  equivocating  and  refining 
when  he  desires  to  delude  his  readers,  and  it 
is  pretty  clear  that  thou^  he  uses  the  deli- 
cate  phrase  *'  maturing  his  p2«n«,**  Mr.  Abbott 
really  means  that  his  hero  was  maturing  his 
treasonable  ctmspiraey. 

The  Abbo  S  eyes,  of  whom  Abbott  speaks 
in  the  above  extract,  is  the  same  of  whose 
*' pigeon-holes  full  of  (Constitutions,**  adapted 
to  all  tastes  and  all  circumstances,  Edmund 
Burke  made  such  admirable  sport  in  that 
«mate  and  stately  merriment  of  which  he  was 
so  eminently  and  unapproachably  the  master. 
But,  although  Si^yes  was  terribly  full  of 
crotchets,  and  was  grievously  troubled  with 
*'  an  itchirg  palm,**  and  with  a  yearning  for  a 
political  eminence  for  which  he  was  qualified 
neither  by  natural  ability  nor  by  acquired 
powers,  he  was  by  no  means  the  extremely 
absurd  und  weak  person  some  writers  seem  to 
consider  him ;  and  his  remark  on  Napoleon 
which  we  have  just  quoted,  clearly  shows  that 
he  was  a  tolerably  accurate  judge  of  human 
nature,  and  that  he  already  had  taken  pretty 
oorrect  measure  both  of  the  designs  and  the  pro- 
eeedings  of  Napoleon;  and  had  Sieyes  or  anyone 
of  the  Directors  acted  upon  the  accurate  view 
thus  taken,  the  treasonable  conspiracy  might 
«t  that  early  period  have  been  crushed  with 
Ihe  most  perfect  ease.  For  what,  in  fact,  was 
Vapoleon  at  that  moment?  A  Deserter,  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  plotting  treason, 
and  plotting  with  such  audacity  that,  cunning 
iiid  false  as  he  was,  his  treason  was  obvious  to 
Sieyes,  to  one  of  the  sovereigiv  Directors  whose 
Orders  he  had  disobeyed  by  leaving  Egypt 
and  against  whose  sovereign  power  he  was 
treasonably  plotting,  or,  as  Mr.  Abbott  would 
can  it,  "  planning,**  from  the  very  moment  of 
kis  landing  at  Frejus.  Had  any  one  of  the 
directory,  Sieyes  for  instance,  possessed  onTy 
a  tithe  of  the  Corsican's  eager  eneigy  and 
tkbserupulousness,  Napoleon  would  have  re- 
e^ed  a  domiciliary  visit,  have  been  hurried 
away,  like  his  subseqneut  victim  the  gaHant 
young  Due  D*Enghien,  and  been  Aot  and 
buried  in  a  ditch,  with  as  little  of  either  cen* 
Aaony  or  commiseration  as  vrouM  be  bestowed 
tpon  ai^  other  deserter. 


There  is  yet  another  very  noticeable  point 
in  the  above  extract  from  Abbott,  and  a  very 
valuable  one,  as  showing,  in  connection  with 
Napoleon*s  subsequent  conduct,  the  utttf 
recklessness  of  that  bad  Despot  as  to  the 
political  as  well  as  moral  impurity  of  those 
whom  he  saw  that  he  could  make  useful  to  his 
own  selfish  purposes.  How  scornfully  he 
marvels  at  such  a  man  as  Sieyes  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Directory  t  With  what  malignant  a 
zeal  he  charges  the  Abb6  with  having  sold 
himself  to  Prussia  and  with  designing  to  de- 
liver France  over  to  that  power  I  And 
this,  too,  be  it'  remembered,  in  a  dty  in 
which  to  be  charged  thus  and  to  have 
one's  severed  head  shown  to  the  rulBan 
mob  and  then  tossed  in  what  that  rufifian  mob 
^cetiou<>ly  termed  the  "  meat  basket,"  were, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  cause  and  efiect  as 
inseparable  as  heat  from  fire  I  And  yet  this 
Abb6,  this  alleged  Prussian  tool,  and  traitor 
to  France,  was  very  shortly  afterwards  Napo- 
Lon*s  trusty  and  very  dear  tool,  and  Na- 
poleon's colleague  in  the  Consulate  I  This 
being  notorious,  who  but  an  Abbott  wouM 
have  ventured  to  represent  Napoleon  as 
either   an    honest   man,    or  as    that    sort  j 

of  ruler  against  whom  Great  Britain  should 
not  have  rallied  the  appalled  European 
powers  under  her  own  feariess  and  proud 
leadership. 

By  way,  no  doubt,  of  proving  the  troth  of 
his  bold  assertion,  that  '*  Napoleon  formed  no 
conspiracies,'*  Abbott  telh  us  that,  dining  at 
the  house  of  one  of  the  Directorn,  Napoleon 
was  introduced  to  Moreau,  and  that  **con«> 
isciouB  of  his  own  superiority  and  solicitous  to 
gain  the  powerful  co-operation  of  Moreau,  he 
made  the  first  advances,  and,  with  great  cour- 
tesy, expressed  the  earnest  desire  he  felt  la 
make  his  acquaintance.*'  Will  Mr.  Abbott 
tell  us  in  ^hat  it  wot  that  Napoleon  was  ^^ 
solidtous  to  gain  the  co-operation  of  Moreaot  ^| 
If  Napoleon  was  7U?t  conspiring,  how*  was  it 
that  he  acted  as  our  historian  next  proceeds  ts 
say  that  he  did  act  t  He  relates  some  ratlMr 
pompous,  but  no  less  insignificant,  talk  on  fta 
part  of  Napoleon,  and  then  says  :  ^  Napoleoi 
by  those  fitcinationa  of  mind  and  manner 
which  enabled  him  to  win  ov^  whota  ko 
would,  soon  gained  ah  ascendancy  over  lf»^ 
feAu.  And  when,  two  days  after,  m  tAkea  4tf 
hlii  tegard,  h[^  (wnt  him  a  beautiM  poiMiA  M 
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with  diamonds,  worth  two  thousand  dollars, 
the  work  was  accomplished,  and  Moreau  was 
ready  to  do  his  bidding."  What  work  was 
accomplished  ?  In  what  was  Moreau  ready  to 
do  his  bidding?  Although  he  has  made  so 
positive  a  statement,  that  "  Napoleon  formed 
no  conspiracies,"  Mr.  Abbott  actually  seems  to 
take  a  pleasure  in  showing  his  utter  contempt 
for  the  memory/ of  his  readers  or  for  their 
common  sense,  by  furnishing,  in  detail,  elabo* 
rately,  and  in  phraseology  which  defies  mis* 
take  or  doubt,  proofs  almost  numberless  that 
he  did  form  conspiracies. 

That  Napoleon  was  obviously  tampering  with 
Horeau  for  some  purpose  of  his  own,  Mr. 
Abbott  tells  us  in  so  many  words;  will  he 
then  deny  that  N&poleon*s  purpose  was  the 
usurpation  of  sovereign  power  f  If  he  deny 
this,  will  he  point  out  what  other  purpose 
Napoleon  had  in  view,  or  whether  he  felt  the 
secret  and  irresistible  prompting  of  the  des- 
tiny which  in  denying  him  an  empire  in  the 
BSast  only  seemed  to  be  conducting  him  to  one 
m  the  West? 

Abbott  goes  on  to  say :  '*  Napoleon  gave  a 
amall,  and  very  select  dinner.  Gohier  was  in- 
Tited.  The  conversation  turned  upon  the  tur- 
qaoises  used  by  the  Orientals  to  clasp  their  tur- 
bans. Napoleon,rising  from  the  table,  took  from 
a  private  drawer  two  very  beautiful  brooches 
set  with  those  jewels.  One  he  gave  to  Gohier, 
the  other  to  his  tried  friend  Dessaix.  *  It  is  a 
Kttle  toy,'  said  he,  *  which  we  republicans  may 
give  and  receive  without  impropriety.*  The 
Director,  flattered  by  the  delicacy  of  the  com- 
pliment, and  yet  not  repulsed  by  anything 
MBuming  the  grossness  of  a  bribe,  yielded  his 
heart's  homage  to  Napoleon." 

The  precise  value  of  the  heart's  homage 
which  can  be  purchased  by  a  delicate  compli- 
meot  in  the  shape  of  a  turquoise  brooch  we 
need  not  stay  to  enquire ;  but  before  we  quit 
thia  passage  of  Abbott,  we  must  invite  atten* 
tion  to  the  fact  that  this  Napoleon,  represented 
as  being  so  pure  in  pecuniary  matters,  and 
whom  Abbott  here  represents  as  giving  away 
Tsluable  jewels,  and  also  a  poinard  set  with 
diamonds  of  the  value  of  two  thousand  dollars, 
was  only  a  very  few  years  previously  a  really 
penniless  man,  possessed  of  no  legitimately 
acquired  means^  had  set  up  housekeeping,  had 
ta  Ae^t  the  ^reat  ezpefises  entailed  iq»on  him 
by  a  notoriously  extravagant  wifo^  and  yet 


could  give  away,  or  rather  could  expend  in 
quasi  corrupt  practices,  large  sums,  so  as  to 
make  to  a  comparative  stranger  presents  at 
so  extravagant  a  rate.    How  did  he  obtain  the 
means  of  being  thus  lavish  in  order  to  get  a 
general  ready  to  do  his  bidding,  and  to  cause 
a  director  to  yield  him  his  whole   heart's 
homage  f    If  Mr.  Abbott  will  sf  rike  a  balance^ 
between  Napoleon's  legitimate  income  on  the 
one  hand,  ai^d  his  inevitable  expenses  on  the 
other,  we  rather  imagine  he  will  be  puzzled 
how  to  account  for  hisIdoPs  great  command  of 
means,  consistently  with  that  pecuniary  purity 
and  disinterestedness  or  which  the  Idolater  de- 
sires us  to  give  credit  to  the  Idol.    Barras,  it 
is  true,  was  the  very  dear  friend  of  Josephine 
both  before  and  after  her  marriage,  but  though 
Barras  was  a  huge  peculator,  he  was  a  no 
less  untiring  spendthrift,  and  though  he  may 
have  had  excellent  reasons  for  helping  the 
still  handsome  Creole,  it  is  incredible  that 
even  his  help  could  have,  so  early,  n^ade  the,  so 
lately  penniless,  Corsican  rich  enough  to  give, 
as  a  mere  bagatelle,  a  poinard,  which,  but  five 
years  before,  his  annual  income,   beyond  his 
barest  maintenance,  would  not  have  purchas- 
ed had  that  increase  been  multiplied  by  two. 
As  though' determined  that  nothing  which, 
in  hif  recklessness  as  a  partisan,  he  affirms 
in  favour  of  Napoleon  shall  be  without  deei* 
sive  contradiction  from  his  own  pen,  Abbott 
says: — "Do  you  really,  said  Napoleon  to 
GK>hier  in  his  interview,  *  do  you  really  advo* 
cate  a  general  peace?     The  Republic  should 
never  make  but  partial  accommodations,    il 
should  always  contrive  to  have  some  war  on 
hand  to  Iceep  alive  the  military  spirit^^    And 
yet,  elsewhere,  we  are  told  as  emphatically  «l 
though  he  really  believed  it,  that  Napoleon 
sought  for  peace,  and  that  France  under  bfm 
was  forced  into  war  by  the  Kings  of  Europe, 
urged  by  that  implacably  unjust  Britain. 

Agun :  Abbott  goes  on  to  say  that  Napo- 
leon gave  Lefebvre  a  beautiful  Turkish  scime* 
tar,  and  exhorted  him  not  to  allow  the  Re* 
public  to  perish  in  the  hands  of  Lawyers^ 
The  seimetar  was  as  effectual  with  the  gene* 
ral  as  the  Brooch  had  been  with  Gohier ;  it 
caused  him  to  yield  his  whole  heart's  homage, 
and  to  express  it  after  a  very  decided  ikshion, 
for  as  he  received  the  seimetar  he  said — "Tea  !• 
let  us  throw  the  Lawyers  into  the  riter!** 
A  summary  style,  that,  of  saving  the  Rep«^ 
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Ik  I  And  again :  "  Napoleon  soon  had  an  in- 
terriew  with  Bernadotte.  He  confessed,  said 
Napoleon  to  Bourienne,  that  he  thought  as 
all  lost  He  spoke  of  external  enemies,  and 
internal  cnemicfl,  and  at  th%t  word  he  looked 
steadily  in  my  face.  I  also  gave  him  a  glance. 
But  patience :  the  pear  will  soon  be  ripe.** 
We  should  have  liked  Mr.  Abhott  to  tell  us 
itkat  pear  it  was  that  was  so  soon  to  be  ripe. 

'*  In  this  interview,"  adds  Abbott,  "  Napo- 
leon  inveighed  against  the  yiolence  and  lawless- 
ness of  the  Jacobin  club.  *  Your  own  bro- 
thers,* Bamadotte  replied,  '  were  the  founders 
of  that  club.  And  yet  you  reproach  me  with 
favouring  its  principles.  It  is  to  the  instruc 
tioc  of  some  one,  /  know  not  1OA0,  that  we  are 
to  ascribe  the  agitation  which  now  prevails^*  ** 

It  really  is  difficult  to  understand  how  Mr. 
Abbott  can  write  thus  suicidally.  Not  an 
acccdote  does  he  give  that  does  not  belie  some 
one  or  other  of  his  own  sweeping  assertions 
in  favour  of  Napoleon.  Bernadotte  assuredly 
did  not  tell  the  whole  truth  when  he  said  that 
he  knew  not  whose  instructions  caused  the 
agitation ;  he  well  knew  that  the  arch*traitor 
and  intending  usurper  was  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte. Piiy,  aye  and  shame  no  less  than  pity, 
that  Bernadotte  did  not  on  the  instant  take 
counsel  with  S  6yes,  and  nip  the  Napoleonic 
treason  in  the  bud,  even  had  they  executed 
him  as  pitilessly  as  he  murdered  thousands  01 
better  and  less  dangerous  men. 

In  spite  of  Mr.  Abbott*s  unscrupulous  as- 
sertion that  **  Napoleon  formed  no  conspira- 
eies,*'  it  is,  we  think  impossible  for  any  un- 
prejudiced reader  to  entertain  any  shadow  of 
doubt  that  Bernadotte  was  perfectly  right  in 
attributing  the  agitations  of  France  at  this 
period  to  the  intrigues  of  the  Oorsican  clique. 
Even  while  Napoleon  was  absent  in  Egypt,  his 
brothers  had  been  busy  in  plotting  and  agi- 
tating with  a  view  to  preparing  the  public  not 
merely  to  sanction  or  to  suffer,  but  to  aid  his 
usurpation.  The  "many  voices  here  and 
there**  that  Abbo  t  so  artfully  mentions  as 
htfiving  called  for  the  conqueror  of  Italy  and 
of  Egypt  to  save  France,  were  simply  the 
voices  of  the  Corsicans  and  their  hirelings^ 
reechoed  by  willing  or  deluded  tools. 

Wo  need  scarcely  remind  our  readers  that 
A  main  point  at  issue  between  Abbott  and 
ourselves  is,  in  fact,  the  state  in  which  the 
Beign  of  Terror  and  its  butcheries  left  France 


Abbott  maintained  that  they  left  Franee 
'*  disenthralled,**  being  under  the  goTemment 
of  its  own  choice,  and  only  perilled  or  injured 
by  the  injustice,  and  the  tyrannous  cruelty, 
of  Britain  and  her  allies,  who  sought  to  force 
back  upon  France  a  discarded  and  hated  kin^ 
See  on  referring  back  to  the  pages  in  which 
we  discussed  the  point  at  length ;  and  that 
our  statement  was  fully  justified.  To  this 
assumption  we  demon ed,  and  our  readers 
could  not  fail  to  perceive  the  justice  of  oar 
opposition,  when  they  found  that  Abbott, 
having  justified  Napoleon's  doi'^gs  in  Egypt 
on  the  plea  that  they  were  both  caused  and 
justified  by  the  ill  treatment  experienced  by 
ditenthraUed  France  at  the  hands  of  Britain 
and  her  allies,  no  sooner  found  it  necessary 
to  justify  Napolcon*s  abandonment  of  Egypt 
and  treasonable  usurpation  in  France,  than 
he  reprcFented  Franco  as  being  enthralled  so 
hopelessly  that  nothing  but  the  genius  of 
Napoleon  could  save  her. 

We  well  knew  that  France  was  not  for  one 
moment  disenthralled,  from  the  moment  when 
Louis  XVI.  became  a  captive  in  the  h.nnds  of 
the  traitors  who  at  length  murdered  him,  to 
that  when  I^uis  XVIII.  was  replaced  upon 
the  throne  by  Britain  and  her  allies  to  the 
great  relief  of  every  man  in  France,  excepting 
that  only  too  numerous  party  who,  in  the 
various  r  mks  of  marshals,  dukes,  police  spies 
and  cut  throats  in  uniform  who  found  Uiero- 
selves  deprived  of  their  virtuous  occupatioot 
and  virtuous  gains  by  the  restoration  of  the 
Intimate  monarch  and  of  social  cider.  Wa 
said  so,  and  wp  maintained  that  Britain  and 
her  itllies  did  but  their  duty,  Godward  and 
manrard,  in  endeavoring,  during  the  wotil 
dajTS  of  the  Revolution;  to  do  that  which  they 
at  length  succeeded  in  doing  when  they  sent 
the  Emperor  to  repent  his  mis-spent  life  at  Sl> 
Hekna,  scolding  like  an  angry  fishwoman  and 
moraiiainglike  Mende«  Pinto  or  Beanmnrchatf  .  ^^ 
inimitable  Figaro.  ^ 


The  HomrrACBS  Movbmbrt. — It  is  nraionrtd 
that  all  the  oysters  on  the  English  coast,  follow* 
ing  the  example  of  other  natives  i  1  Usa  Majv 
TT*s  dominions,  iniend,  fo"  the  fdtare,  adding,  the 
moustache  to  the  board  they  have  been  hiibecis 
in  the  habit  only  of  wearing. 

Always  in  a  Stats  op  FxRMCirr. — ^Thenoel 
revolutionary  article  is  bread,  for,  on  the  lesil 
ruuiour  of  an  oa:b|«ak,  it  is  invariably  the  iiA 
tliiug  to  rise. 
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MIRANDA :  A  TALE  OF  THE  FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. 


CBAPTEK  L 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  Ist  of  March,  1789, 
and  darkness  had  already  veiled  the  face  of 
nature ;  heavy  clouds  rolled  their  huge  and 
unwieldy  masses  along  the  turgid  sky,  amid 
fidnt  and  dull  flashes  of  far-off  lightning,  when 
a  man  on  foot,  a  bundle  on  his  shoulder,  and 
wearing  a  rude  costume — that  of  the  working- 
classes  of  society — ^broad  rimmed  felt  hat,  blue 
cotton  frock,  dark  trousers,  and  heavy  boots — 
stopped  before  the  aubei^  of  the  J>emier 

This  inn,  atuated  on  the  roadside^  about  a 
dozen  miles  from  Paris,  was  of  mean  appear- 
ance, but  large  in  its  premises,  for  over  the 
door  was  written,  in  almost  legible  characters, 
with  nearly  correct  orthography — 

**  Ici  on  lege  a  pied  e^t  a  cheodUy 
The  traveller,  whose  back  was  turned  to 
Paris,  paused  ere  he  entered  to  listen  for 
sounds  from  within,  and  as  if  satisfied  with 
the  result  of  his  scrutiny,  he  prepared  to  pass 
the  threshold,  when  another  wayfarer  pre- 
sented hiraselt 

This  was  a  yt>ung  man  of  better  appearance 
than  the  other,  though  not  a  member  of  the 
upper  classes.  He  wore,  it  is  true,  a  sword, 
but  his  dress  left  it  in  doubt  whether  he  were 
«  simple  dtiaen,  or  a  student  aiming  at  one  of 
the  learned  professions.  There  was  a  care- 
less mixture  of  both  in  his  costume,  but  he, 
too,  had  a  stick  and  a  bundle.  Like  the 
artisan,  he  paused,  looked  up,  and  then  fol- 
lowed the  other  into  the  auberge. 

It  was  a  large  room  which  they  entered, 
with  a  huge  fireplace,  a  few  tables  and  chairs, 
and  a  sideboard,  on  which  were  displayed 
bottles  and  elasses  of  varied  shape,  size,  and 
contents.  Near  this  table  stood  a  woman,  and 
by  her  side  a  man,  apparently  in  acti?e  and 
earnest  conversation — active,  because  both 
were  lively — earnest,  because  the  subject- 
matter  was  not  of  the  slightest  importance. 

Of  small  stature,  with  a  loose  brown  coat,  a 
red  cap,  and  huge  boots,  which  had  evidently 
seen  service  on  salt  water,  this  man,  whose 
bead  was  ver^  much  on  one  side,  as  if  he 
were  always  m  the  act  of  listeninff,  cast  an 
uneasy  and  uncertain  glance  upon  the  pair  as 
they  entered.  His  eye  rested  an  instant  on 
the  younger  traveller,  but  nothing  there 
seemed  to  him  to  require  further  notice ;  when, 
bowever,  he  caught  sight  of  the  other,  he 
tamed  pale,  and  tor  a  minute  his  whole  form, 
and  the  very  sinking  of  his  knees,  betrayed  an 
abject  sense  of  fear.  Without  noticing  the 
scrutiny,  or  the  alarm  which  succeeded  it,  the 
object  of  so  much  terror  asked  ior  some  bread, 
wine,  and  a  taueitie  a  VaiL  He  then  seatoa 
himself  at  a  table,  and  placed  his  bundle  on 
the  ground. 

TOL.  IT. 


**And  what  shall  I  serve  for  you,  Mon- 
sieur t**  said  the  woman,  addressing  the  young 
man. 

**Have  you  materials  for  an  omelette?''  he 
replied,  in  a  voice  which  made  both  men  look 
up  and  examine  his  appearance,  to  richly 
musical  were  its  tones,  uuling  as  it  were  with 
a  metallic  ring  on  the  ear. 

Of  middle  size,  with  long  dark  hair,  pale 
and  oval  &ce,  eyebrows  pencilled  like  a 
woman's,  a  forehead  high  and  smooth,  a 
straight  nose,  and  a  mouth  which  seemed 
made  to  utter  none  but  gentle  things ;  there 
was  a  Are  flashing  from  his  ey&  however, 
which  belied  this  gentleness.  He  was  evi- 
dently one  of  those  who  could  be  mild  or  stem 
as  the  occasion  required. 

*'  Monsieur  shall  have  one  in  ten  minutos," 
replied  the  hostess  with  a  smile,  for  on  her 
woman's  heart  his  good  looks  were  not  lost, 
and  away  she  hastened  to  perform  her  promise. 

Meanwhile  the  man  with  the  wry  neck  and 
the  other  traveller  had  been  eyeing  each  other 
with  some  little  curiosity  and  anxiety.  At 
length  the  former,  whose  first  terror  was  now 
passed,  but  who  was  still  uneasy  at  the  perti- 
nacious glances  which  the  stranger,  after  once 
catching  a  glimpse,  seemed  to  throw  upon 
him,  made  an  effo- 1  and  spoke,  though  his 
tongue  with  difilcuky  performed  its  office. 

"Tou'seem  to  know  me?"  he  said  in  a 
thick  voice,  which  appeared  to  make  itself 
heard  by  a  struggling  effort,  and  came  rather 
from  the  ear  which  rested  on  his  left  shoulder, 
thun  from  his  throat 

'*0h,  no!"  cried  the  other,  turning  pale, 
and  as  if  fascinated  by  the  speaker's  look, 
"  not  at  alL" 

"Excuse  the  liberty;  I  thought  you  did; 
but  as  I  was  mistaken,  let  us  drink  to  our 
better  acquaintance,  ioUe  animale  he  w^o 
swills  alone,"  and  taking  up  glass  and  bottle, 
he  came  and  seated  himself  opposito  to  the 
stranger. 

**You  honor  me  vastly,"  muttered  the 
other,  who  looked  as  if  he  only  wanted  cour- 
age to  refuse ;  he  was,  in  fiM:t,  though  not  a 
man  easily  daunted,  in  a  stato  of  the  most  in- 
tense agony  of  mind. 

"  But  now  I  know  y^"  whispered  the  wrj 
neck,  bending  across  the  teble,  and  looking 
full  in  his  companion's  face,  upon  which  he 
lavished  a  most  malicious  wink — the  other's 
ahurm  having  acted  on  him  as  a  cordial ;  '*  I 
ought  too." 

'*  ReaUy  I"  faltered  the  little  man,  whose 
&ce  was  lirid;  his  eyes  rolled  uneasily  in 
their  sockets,  as  if  about  to  burst  their  bounds, 
and  he  trembled  violently. 

"  You  look  uncomfortable,"  continued  the 
man  with  the  wry  neck,  still  speaking  con- 
fidentially ;  **  have  yon  the  cholic?" 

**No,  not"  replied  the  other,  ''lam  per- 
fectly  at  my  ease,"  the  big  drops  of  perspira. 
tion  coursing  at  the  same  time  down  his  cheeks 
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^  Wel1»  I  should  think  H  strange  if  you 
were  not  Ton  sre  no  ohicken,  bat  are  as 
brave  as  a  dragon.    Tme,  a*int  it  t" 

**  Te^ — e — s,*'  said  the  unfortunate,  with 
a  ghastly  grin,  his  throat  swelling  as  with  a 
choking  sensation. 

*'  Tou  hare  done  too  many  deeds  of  note  to 
be  suspected,"  repeated  his  merciless  tor- 
mentor. 

"  Deeds  of  note,**  replied  the  other  mechani- 
cally. 

**Ahl  there  was  the  afikir  Latour,"  con- 
tinued the  wry  nedc 

*'Te— es,**  replied  the  man,  peering  cau- 
tiously roundy  as  if  in  search  of  something 
with  which  to  defend  himself  against  the 
questioner. 

^  Ah  I  ah  1  you  are  modest,  you  wont  un- 
bosom yonrsoll^  but  secrecy  is  of  no  use.  I 
knew  you,  llfoitre  Duchesne,"  said  tiie  other, 
half  maliciouslv,  half  in  disgust 

"  Hush,  by  all  the  sain&,  but  who  are  you  ?" 
replied  Duchesne,  looking,  despite  himself,  at 
the  othei'sfeet 

'*  Oh !  I  am  Jean  Torticolis,**  continued  the 
other,  pointing  to  his  wry  neck  by  a  jeik  of 
his  thumb. 

**l8  that  your  only  name?"  inquired  Du* 
chesne  curiously,  but  somewhat  reassured. 

**  I  have  no  other,"  replied  Torticolis,  some- 
what sadly,  '*  no  name  no  existence." 

**  Ah  1"  exclaimed  Duchesne,  agidn  becom* 
ing  uDeasy,  "and  why!" 

"Because  I  have  a  wry  neck,  and  I  am 
called  Torticolis,"  answered  the  other  moodily, 
his  whole  fi^me  not  only  sombre,  but  terror- 
struck. 

**But  you  have  always  been  thus  deform — ^ 
thus  twisted?"  continued  Duchesne. 

"Xot  always,'*  said  Jean,  glaring  almost 
aayagely  at  the  other. 

**  Since  when  then?"  faultered  Duchesne. 

«  Since  the  1st  day  of  March,  1784,"  replied 
Jean,  striking  his  fist  upon  the  table. 

Duchesne  turned  pale  again,  mored  his 
chair  a  little  from  his  companion,  and,  strong 
man  though  he  was,  appeared  r^y  to  ikint 

"  Tou  are  then  ?— "  he  again  fidtered. 

**  I  was — ^Paul  Ledru,"  replied  Torticolis^ 
fixing  his  eyes  hard  upon  the  other,  "  but  he 
is  dead,  the  law  has  said  it;  and  I  am  now  as 
I  just  told  you,  Jean  ToiticoliS'-liaitre 
Duchesne." 

**  Mardiett  /**  cried  Duchesne,  drinking  off 
ft  drauflrht  of  wine,  and  drawing  at  the  same 
tfane  along  breath,  "this  is  too  much.  None 
6f  joxurcoq  a  P  ane»  forme.  Tou  Panl  Ledm  I 
Why,  I  saw  him  dead— ^h !  dead,  as  my  great* 
grandfiither,  if  I  oyer  had  any." 

"So  you  thought,"  said  the  other,  half 
BaTagely,  his&ce  awfully  distorted  as  he  re< 
collected  the  horrors  of  that  day.  **8D  you 
thought,  Manneur  le  Bwrreau  de  Paris.  But 
it  was  I  said  the  first  of  March,  1784.  and  tius  i 
execution  of  the  assassins  of  the  Count  bl 


Bague  gave  you  work.  When  it  came  to  my 
turn  you  were  drunk.  Ton  hanged  me,  bat 
you  did  it  badly.  Science,  not  from  humanity, 
but  loTe  of  experiment,  restored  me,  and  the 
name  of  Torticolis  is  all  that  remains  to  remind 
mc  of  your  good  intentions." 

"  Bah !"  said  Duchesne,  with  a  grin,  for  he 
was  now  quite  recovered,  "  this  is  too  had, 
to  have  one's  subjects  meet  one  in  this  way 
five  years  after  death.  Faugh !  you  smell  of 
La  Qr^YeJ" 

"  You  don't  approve  of  it,"  grinned  Jean, 
"  but  I  do ;  there  we  differ." 

"  We  do  professionally,"  said  tfaitre  Du- 
chesne, "but  come  now,  shake  hands  and 
bear  no  malice ;  and  as  you  are  the  first  of 
my  pratiques  whom  I  meet  qfUr^  iost  tell 
me  what  it  is  like ;  novel  sensation,  eh  ?^ 

'*  Brigand,"  exclaimed  Jean,  furioudy, 
'*  dont  speak  of  it,  breathe  not  the  question— 
it  kills  me." 

"  If  Monsieur  be  delicate  on  the  point,  I 
will  not  press  him,"  said  tiie  Baufreau^  de- 
precatingly. 

"  You  had  better  not,  if  you  wish  peace," 
conlinued  the  other,  wildly. 

"  Agreed,"  said  Maitre  Duchesne.     *<  So  the 
doctor — I  sold  you  to  him  for  twenty  HvreD 
took  the  liberty  to  bring  you  back.    So  much 
the  better.    I  did  my  duty,  he  did  his." 

"  You  were  both  very  attentive,  I  must  eoB- 
ibn,"  said  Jean,  grimly ;  "  but  let  us  Arap 
the  subject  On  what  doty  aie  yon  now 
bound  ?''  he  continued,  as  if  the  oth«f  matter 
was  not  pleasing  to  him. 

"  Do^,  MordTeu  !**  cried  the  other,  saivageiif, 
"  none.  It's  all  up  with  me ;  no  more  buo- 
ness.    The  Etats  Gsnerauas  are  convoked." 

"  Ah !  but  I  am  not  strong  on  politics," 
said  Jean.  "  Excuse  me,  therefore,  if  I  inquire 
how  this  will  afiRsct  you  ?" 

"  I  am  told,  one  of  the  first  kitentioBS  of 
this  meeting  is  to  aboHsh  death." 

"Altogether!"  inquired  Torticolis,  with  a 
naiwti  which  was,  however,  but  assumed,  to 
conceal  his  natural  cunning. 

"No  foircetiry  but  by  hanging,"  repUed 
Duchesne,  with  a  sigh. 
,  "  I  wish  they  had  passed  it  six  Tears  agos" 
said  Jean,  moodily. 

"Do  you?  You  are  very  liard,'^«zclaimed 
the  BourreaUf  with  a  sneer. 

"Yes :  I  should  Uien  have  a  stnoght  aedk, 
and  not  be  called  Torticolis,  because  my  wife 
was  handsome  and  a  noble  saw  itt" 

"By  the  way,  wbi^  ia  become  of  ^'h'^'^ 
Ledru?"sud  the  other,  lActioDftiely, 

"  She  is  dead,"  replied  the  wry  Deck, 

^  And  the  young  OoiHit  ?" 

"Lives;  but  wrt  is  time  (&e  leveage,  J^ 
wounded  honor,  my  legal  death,  btcaiMu  1 
chastised  a  scoundrd,  and  her  deoeaasi  all 
call  on  uml  Trust  me,  I  bide  ray  time.  But 
whither  are  you  bound?" 

"For  my  village;  I  have  aaved«  few  hm- 
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dred  Unres^  and  now  for  Picardy,  when  I 
hope  to  spend  my  old  age  in  peace." 

*^Toa  are  wrong,"  said  the  young  man, 
who  had  just  co  nmenced  his  omelette, 
"  **  Why,   Monsieur  ?"   inquired   Duchesne, 
turning  round  sharply. 

"  Because  there  will  he  more  work  for  you 
than  ever,  though  not  of  the  same  kind,   re 
plied  the  youth,  a  strange  and  wild  fire  shining 
in  his  sp^ddng  eyes. 

"  More  work  than  ever,"  cried  Duchesne, 
incredulously. 

**  Man,"  said  the  other,  with  considerahle 
excitement  of  minner,  **  we  are  on  the  thres- 
hold of  wondrous  days;  great  things  are 
about  to  happen ;  all  men  should  be  ready, 
for  all  men  are  interested.  Who  knows,"  he 
murmured  to  himself  *'my  republic  may 
torn  out  other  than  a  dream." 
**  Tou  said,"  obsenred  Duchesne. 
'^Return  to  Paris— it  is  the  place  for  men," 
replied  the  young  man,  and  then,  as  if  recol- 
lecting the  horrible  vocation  of  him  he  spoke 
to,  a  burning  blush  overspread  his  cheeks, 
and  h^  resumed  the  consumption  of  his  half- 
forgotten  meal 

'*  You  are  going  to  Paris,"  said  JcAn  Torti- 
eolis,  meekly,  his  little  grey  eyes  fixed  piero- 
ingly  on  the  youth.  ^ 

'*  I  am,"  coldly  said  the  other. 
'*  You  are  a  deputy  to  the  States^eneral, 
perhaps,"  continued  the  man  .with  the  wry 
neck. 

"  Perhaps,"  replied  the  other  with  a  smile, 
not  unmiogled  with  a  little  pride,  for  so  in- 
herent is  the  love  of  power  and  station,  that 
the  poorest  republican,  even  despite  himself, 
cannot  withstand  the  feeling  which  it  gener- 
ates. 

"  At  all  events,"  msisted  the  other,  "as  you 
lay  great  things  are  to  happen,  you  may,  per^ 
haps,  advise  us  when  the  time  comes;" 

"  If  it  be  in  my  power,"  said  the  young  man, 
quietly. 
"Where  shall  we  find  Monsieur?" 
"Oht    if  TOU  want  me,  on  asking  Roe 
OreneUe  St,  Bfnoriy  No.  20 ;  au  Troigiems 
for  Charles  Clement,  you  will  find  me." 

"  Qood«  I  thank  you,  Monsieur,"  said  Jean, 
drawing  forth  a  greaqr  pocket-book,  and  with 
difficulty  oiaking  note  of  the  address  and  name. 
"  I  shall  face  ahout^"  cried  Duchesne,  awak- 
ing from  a  reverie,  and  then  addressing  Jean 
in  a  whisper,  "  The  youth  hasset  me  thinking. 
Who  knows  what  mi^  h^ipen  t  Tannerre^ 
but  Paris  18,  after  all,  the  phboe  &r  a  man  to 
get  an  honest  living." 

"Did  I  know  where  toperoh,"  aud  Jean, 
m  reply,  "  I  might  join  yoo." 

"until  yon  settle,"  replied  Duchesne,  with 
a^grin,  "  I  will  give  you  a  berth,  and  not  the 
firat  ndther." 

"Bahl  no  more  of  that;  where  do  yon 
quarter!" 
*Mf  nay  roemW  001  let,  I  hate  a  cikypar- 


lor;  it  is  rather  high,  on  the  sixth  storey, 
hut  there  is  a  good  view  of  the  tiles." 

"What  part?" 

•*  Rue  Grenelle." 

**St  Honors  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  What  number  ?» 

"  No.  20." 

"  Bah  I" 

"Why?" 

"Why,  that's  where  he  lives,"  poiaiing 
with  his  thumb  to  the  young  man.  , 

"  You  don't  mean  it  ?" 

"Didn't  you  hear  him  say. so  just  now," 
continued  Jean  Torticolis. 

"  No,  but  this  is  lucky,  we  shall  know  where 
to  find  him,  en  cas,** 

"  Exactly ;  but  I  should  like  to  know  what 
he  means  bv  great  events,"  mused  Torticolis, 
addressing'himself  rather  than  his  companion. 

"  Why,  wine  at  two  sous  a  bottle,  bread  at 
one  sou  a  pound,  meat  the  same,  what  else 
coul^  he  mean  9^  said  Duchesne. 

"  Thunder,  that  would  be  great,"  continued 
Jean,  pleased  but  not  convinced,  "  one  might 
live  without  working." 

"  Not  exactly,"  said  Duchesne,  who  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  perhaps  began  to  think, 
"  but  one  might  work  a  little  less  like  animals^" 

"  You  might  punish  the  insolence  of  a  few 
nobles,"  whispered  Jean,  as  if  half  afraid  of 
the  enormity  of  his  proposition,  "  that  would 
suit  me." 

"Impossible,"  said  Duchesne,  « alarmed, 
"  they  are  too  powerful." 

"  They  are  very  few,"  mused  Torticolis. 

"My  God,"  exclaimed  Duchesne,  "that 
never  struck  me  before. 

"And  we  are  many," continued  the  wry 
neck,  caressing  his  chin. 

"Who,  we ?^' 

"  Thjb  People." 

"  Ah,  yes!  the  people,"  langhed  Duchesne, 
"what  good  are  they  against  musketeem, 
Swiss,  chevaliers,  cannon  9" 

"But,  Duchesne,"  said  Jeao,  gravely,  "a 
million  ants  might  kill  an  elephant;  besidaSy 
this  is  not  the  first  time  I  think  of  thia" 

"Just  now  you  said  you  knew  nothing  of 
politics,"  continued  Duchesne,  gaily. 

"  I  didn't  know  your  sentimente,  my  dear 
Duchesne;  but  I  hope  to  see  the  peoj^ 
something  in  future." 

"  One  might  oome  to  that,"  replied  Du« 
ohcane,  "who  knows;  the  States-General 
are  convoked,  and  they  talk  of  the 
havins  the  upper  hand." 

And  thus,  as  thousands  of  others 
doing,  without  premeditation^  ignorant  of  the 
consecjuences  of  their  own  thoughts^  unaware 
of  their  own  mighty  power,  these  two  men 
went  on  conversing — preparing  themselves  for 
thegreat  events  oi  the  French  revolution. 

When  from  a  chanoung  hill-side,  bespangled 
with  flowen^aiidrieh  in  jev'sUed  drops,  spask* 
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Hof  in  the  sod,  the  traTeller  beholds  bubbling 
ktth  the  tender  riTulet,  be  little  thinks  it  the 
cnulle  of  a  mighty  river,  which,  a&r  off,  sweeps 
everything  before  it,  irresistible,  grand,  sab- 
lime,  and  to  affit>nt  which  is  madness.  So 
the  movement  in  France.  Gentle,  polite,  still 
at  first,  commencing  in  the  discassion  of  cer- 
tain trivial  forms,  it  was  to  end  only  when 
monarch,  church,  aristocracy,  all  that  vainly 
strove  to  stay  its  career,  were  crushed.  It 
began  in  sunshine,  it  ended  in  a  thunder  storm 
but  thunder-storms  proverbially  cleanse  and 
pnrily  the  atmosphere. 

CBAPTBB  II. 
TBS  STORX. 

An  hoar  passed,  during  which  time  Charles 
Clement  luxuriated  in  the  study  of  a  well- 
thumbed  pamphlet— one  of  those  leaves  which, 
scattered  as  by  the  wind,  and  pregnant  with 
feed,  sowed  evervwhere  the  germs  of  the 
terrible  future — his  eye  kindling  as  he  read, 
and  his  whole  mien  revealing  the  emotion 
which  agitated  him.  Ardent,  sanguine,  full 
of  the  the  spirit  of  youth,  burning  with  shame 
and  sorrow  beneath  the  cumbrous  tyranny 
which  everywhere  assailed  the  people — all 
who  were  unenobled — the  discussions  of  the 
day,  the  writings  of  Voltaire,  Mirabeau, 
Rousseau — spirits  that  saw  the  evils  of  the 
limes  without  discovering  their  own  errors — 
had  infused  into  his  mind,  aided  by  his  classics, 
a  theory  of  polity,  before  which  the  feeble, 
enervated,  and  tottering  monarchy  of  France 
would  then  have  trembled,  could  it  have  be- 
lieved it  widely  diffused.  Charles  Clement 
was  an  enthusiastic  and  ardent  republican, 
dreaming  of  a  state  of  things  where  the  happi- 
Bess  of  the  people  would  be  the  first  and  only 
consideration  of  government,  and  dreaming, 
too,  that  democracy  was  to  come  forth  in  all 
its  strength,  quietly,  calmly,  and  amid  the 
joyous  but  peaceful  acclamations  of  grateful 
Bullions. 

Charles  Clement,  while  wrapped  in    his 
ardent  visions — ^such  as  are  ever  tnose  of  talent 
and  virtue,  forgot  the  fierce  passions,  the  brutal 
ignorance,  the  unbridled  thoughts,  the  canker- 
worm  of  corruption,  the  rotten  fabric  of  the 
:8tate,  the  seeds  of  poverty,  misery,  and  death, 
rail  plentifully  sown  by  ages  qf  debauchery, 
profligacy,  and  misgovei  nment,  on  the  part  of 
the  kings  and  aristocracy  of  France ;  but  oon- 
•  eealed  bneneath  the  surface,  hid  by  the  spangled 
mlendor  of  courtiers  and  court,  veiled  bv  the 
>  gilks  and  satins  of  haughty  dames,  smothered 
.  beneath  orient  pearls,  jewels,  and  gold ;  its 
cries  stifled   amid  the  resounding  of  great 
.  names,  the  glare  of  rank,  and  the  laugh,  the 
■ong,  and  the  festival — ^but  still  smouldering — 
in  ^aces  bursting  forth  and  preparing  to  flood 
:.all  bounds,  to  visit  with  awful  retribution  the 
authors  of  to  much  evil^-was  commg  that 
^trrible  thieg-ealled  poblic  opioioo. 


But  republicanism  in  France  was  but  the 
splendid  dream  of  a  few  noble  though  erring 
spirits,  who  mistook  hiUred  of  oppressioo, 
and  impatience  of  suffering  for  love  of  liberty, 
and  enthumastic  reception  of  it  for  fitness  to 
enjoy  it  They  fomt  that  the  despotic  moD» 
archy  had  not  only  impoverished,  but  cor- 
rupted the  people,  who  were  brutal,  soper- 
stitioos,  ignorant,  impulsive,  incapable  of  rea- 
soning, and  that  they  must  infidlibly  become 
anarchical,  disbeltering,  and  not  knowing 
what  liberty  really  was,  degenerate  into  license. 
A  people  passes  not  from  slavery  to  freedom 
at  a  stroke  without  loosing  all  self-oontroL  A 
republic,  being  the  perfection  of  human  gov- 
ernment,* requires  for  its  maintenance — and 
then  magnificent,  indeed,  would  be  its  career 
— that  the  monarchy  upon  whose  ruins  it  is 
erected  should  have  given  the  people  a  fore- 
taste of  freedom — that  they  should  have  ex- 
ercised, without  knowing  it,  most  of  the  fune- 
tions  of  democracy — that  trusting  in  a  religion 
which  is  cherished  because  heart  and  head  go 
hand  in  hand  with  faith,  they  should  not 
blindly  follow  mere  ceremonies  and  sj^mbols 
they  do  not  understand — that  they  be  educat- 
ed sufiSciently  to  understand  the  full  difference 
between  liberty  and  license — that  they  knew 
enough  to  destinguish  between  patriots  and 
spouting  quacks.  The  republic  must  come, 
too,  gradually,  but  as  the  culminating  stroke 
of  a  long  line  of  reforms ;  in  a  word,  they 
must  have  dwelt  long  beneath  a  constitutional 
government,  be  an  industrial  thinking  people, 
not  a  passionate  and  military  nation — have 
lived  in  the  nineteenth,  not  the  eighteenth 
century . 

Who  looks  on  France,  however,  before  the 
revolution,  who  inquires  profoundly  into  the 
natural  causes  of  its  excesses,  will  own  that 
the  awful  tempest  was  necessary,  for  the  blood 
of  the  nation  had  stagnated,  and  the  bcsarC 
would  soon  have  ceased  to  beat  The  remedy 
was  terrible,  but  with  all  its  horrors  less  ter- 
rible than  the  evil. 

Meanwhile  Duchesne  and  Torticoiis,  be- 
tween whom  a  strange  link  had  created  a  kind 
of  fraternity,  had  spent  their  time  in  discus- 
sing over  their  bottle  and  glass  the  hopes 
which  the  few  words  of  the  ardent  youth  had 
awakened  in  their  bosoms. 

"  Peate,^  said  Duchesne,  continuing  his  re- 
marks, "  if  he  were  right,  and  the  people 
were  about  to  become  something.*' 

"  It  is  time,"  replied  Torticoiis,  grarely,  for 
this  his  first  political  discussion  seemed  to 
weig^  upon  his  mind. 

"I  ratl^er  think  it  is.  The  nobles  have 
skinned  us  lon^  enough.  Their  turn  now.  I 
wonder  if  their  hides  are  really  so  much 
softer,**  said  the  jBS^t/rreau-ready-made  4Di- 
ciplo  of  the  reign  of  terror. 


*  We  do  not  ftr  an  inatvit  identifr  oanabes 
t1ifii«eDtiment.-Bn.  A.  A.  MjioI 
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*^Fiehtre^  you  go  quick/*  said  the  other, 
more  cautiously,  "our  masters  won't  give 
way  without  a  struggle." 

"You  are  right,"  observed  Duchesne, 
"therefore,  'quiet*  is  the  word,  and  let  us 
wait  what  turns  up.  Be  sure  somebody  will 
be  iappeuri," 

"Agreed,  comrade,  and  now  enough  of 
history,  it*s  dry  talk,**  saidTorticoIifl,  pledging 
the  other  in  a  bumper. 

"  Enough — ^for  the  present** 

And,  unknown  to  himself,  Charles  Clement 
had  secured  for  the  revolution  two  blind  and 
devoted  adherents,  but  such  as  served  to  ruin 
the  hopes  of  its  wisest  advocates. 

"But  allow  me  to  observe,  M.  Duchesne, 
that  the  weather  is  somewhat  dark ;  I  expect 
we  shall  have  a  storm.** 

"Two  and  two  make  four,**  said  the  Bour- 
reoM,  "  and  thick  clouds  bring  rain.  Madame 
Martin,  we  shall  sleep  here  to-night,** 

"  Very  good,*'  said  the  dame,  complacently, 
"  there  is  a  double*bedded  room  at  your  ser- 
vice.** 

"And  for  me?**  inquired  Charles  Clement, 
raising  his  head  from  Uie  pamphlet  over  which 
he  had  been  musing. 

"I  have  had  a  fire  lit  in  No.  1,*'  replied 
Madame  Martin,  with  a  smile  and  curtsey. 

"See  what  it  is  to  be  youne  and  have  good 
looks,'*  whispered  Duchesne,  with  a  meaning 
wink ;  "  I  shouldn*t  wonder  if  she  sent  him 
away  without  asking  for  his  bill** 

"  Sapristif^^  replied  Torticolis,  laughing,  it 
is  the  way  of  the  world.** 

Meanwhile  the  weather  had  in  reality  set  in 
with  violence.  The  growling  of  thunder  was 
heard  in  the  distance,  gradually  becoming 
more  distinct,  while  the  wind  shook  the  not 
very  firm  timbers  of  the  Bemier  Sou,  making 
the  travellers  draw  with  additional  pleasure 
round  the  fire,  which  Madame  Martin  had  re- 
cently refreshed  by  the  addition  of  several 
huge  logs.  Gradually,  as  the  day  quite  faded, 
and  no  light  illumined  the  room  save  the  fitful 
flame  of  the  fire,  Clement  closed  his  book, 
and,  being  in  a  dreamy  humor,  kept  his  eye 
fixed  upon  the  blaze,  while  his  ears  drank  in, 
with  singular  satisfaction^  the  sound  of  the 
storm  without 

"  It  rolls  on  apace,**  he  muttered,  as  the 
heavy  booming  of  the  thunder  was  heard 
overhead,  and,  like  it,  will  roll  the  anger  of 
the  people ;  much  noise,  much  tumult,  to  leave 
the  air  all  the  more  fresh  and  pleasant** 

But  Clement  forgot,  in  applying  his  com- 
parison, the  devastating  fire,  which,previous  to 
the  termination  of  the  storm,  often  does  ter- 
rible deeds. 

"  It  strikes  me,**  said  Torticplis,  suddenly 
rising,  "  that  I  hear  voices  without*' 

"  The  wind,"  replied  Duchesne,  who  was 
quietly  loadmg  a  pipe,  his  ultima  thule  of 
happiness. 

"Did  you  ever  hear  the  wind  say  ^SogtcP*^ 


continued  Torticolis,  somewhat  contemptu- 
ously. 

"mt  exactly,**  answered  Duchesne,  raising 
a  burning  stick,  and  applying  it  methodically 
to  the  bowl  of  his  pipe. 

"  Then  don't  contradict  me,**  observed  Tor- 
ticolis, "and  allow  me  to  observe,  without 
denial,  that  a  voice  just  now  said  ^SaereP^^ 

At  the  same  time,  the  loud  clashing  of  a 
postillion's  whip,  the  rumbling  of  wheels,  and 
the  sound  of  horses*  feet,  were  heard  above 
the  roar  of  the  storm,  which  now  came  down 
in  pitiless  showers  of  rain. 

"  Travellers,**  said  Madame  Martin,  advanc- 
ing with  alacrity  to  meet  them. 

Keaching  the  door,  and  throwing  it  widp 
open,  the  worthy  landladv  of  the  Dernier  Sou 
peered  forth  into  the  darkness. 

"  Hoi  V  mother  I  a  cTutiee  ds  posts'!  Pierre ! 
Pierre  I    she  cried  in  a  loud  and  shrill  tone. 

"Uolal  hel"  replied  a  rough  voice  from 
the  stable. 

"  Come  round  and  attend  to  the  carriage." 

A  vehicle,  and  one,  too,  of  no  small  pre- 
tensions, to  judge  from  its  unwieldv  though 
handsome  form,  ^iih  four  horses  ana  numer^ 
ous  outriders,  had,  in  fact,  halted  before  the 
little  inn,  while  several  men-servants  descend* 
ing  from  their  horses,  hastened,  some  to  open 
the  door  of  the  carriage,  while  others  ad- 
vanced to  the  entrance  of  the  aubergc. 

"  Woman,**  said  one  of  these,  insolently 
apostrophising  the  worthy  Madame  Martin, 
"  my  master,  to  avoid  the  storm,  has  decided 
to  honor  your  cabaret  with  his  presence. 
Make  way  for  the  Duke  de  Revilliere.** 

The  various  parties  occupying  the  interior 
of  the  inn  started,  while  each  experienced 
sensations  peculiar  to  their  individual  charac- 
ters. 

Madame  Martin,  true  to  the  money-bag,  like 
all  faithful  innkeepers — no  longer  the  accom- 
plices but  the  principles  in  acts  of  extortion — 
without  noticing  the  too  common  impertinence 
of  the  servant,  was  overwhelmed  with  delight 
at  the  honor  which  fell  upon  her  house, 
though  a  pang  went  to  her  heart  as  she  re- 
membered that  her  only  decent  room  was  en- 
gaged by  the  handsome  young  stranger. 

The  two  men,  Torticolis  and  Duchesne, 
were  equally  solicitous  about  their  apartment, 
which  they  had  little  doubt  would  be  Kum- 
marily  taken  possession  of  by  the  lacqueys. 

Charles  Clement  smiled,  lie,  the  republi- 
can aspirant,  had  possesion  of  No.  1,  and  the 
Duke  de  RavilUere  was  no  doubt  about  to  dis- 
pute it  with  him.  Another  sentiment  evi- 
dently actuated  him,  as  a  blush  passed  rapidly 
across  his  intelligent  face. 

Meanwhile  Madame  Martin  and  Pierre 
busted  themselves  in  hunting  up  and  liirhting 
several  lamps,  which,  with  the  blaze  of  the 
fire,  made  the  old  room  look  more  cheerful 
and  sunny.  Charles  retreated  into  a  dull  cor- 
ner of  the  apartmcnti  to  be  as  &r  apart  from 
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the  new  company  ss  possible,  and  was  nearly 
concealed  by  the  curtains  of  the  good  land- 
lady's bed,  while  Duchesne  and  Torticolis, 
their  Taliant  resolutions  and  reaoWes  made 
against  the  whole  race  of  nobles  vanishing  for 
the  nonce,  like  morning  dew,  rose,  respectfully 
awaiting  the  entrance  of  the  arintocrats. 

Preceded  by  serrants  holding  hastily-lit 
torches,  and  having  on  each  side  a  young  lady, 
the  Duke  walked  with  stately  step,  neither 
casting  look  to  the  right  nor  the  left,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  dry  his  damp  and  spotted  clothes 
by  the  now  sparkling  fire,  in  which  ho  was 
imitated  by  his  fair  companions. 

Tall,  slim,  and  even  gaunt,  the  Duke  some- 
what resembled,  in  his  plumed  hat,  his  pow- 
dered wig,  his  short  mantle  and  long  braided 
waistcoat,  with  loose  green  coat,  a  diamond- 
htlted  sword,  and  other  courtly  appendages,  a 
skeleton  dressed  up  in  mockery  of  death,  so 
thin  were  his  cheeks,  so  shrivelled,  dry,  and 
yellow  was  his  skin. 

Presenting  a  marked  contrast,  not  only  with 
the  aged  nobleman,  but  one  with  the  other, 
the  two  ladies  formed  a  bright  relief  to  the 
aspect,  stem,  proud,  and  cadaverous,  of  the 
courtier. 

The  one  slight,  delicate,  and  frail,  the  other 
of  equal  height,  but  fuller  and  more  womanly 
proportions,  without  being  a  month  older;  the 
one  pale,  with  a  complexion  of  dazzling  fair- 
ness, the  other  with  a  rich  tint  of  summer 
skies  on  her  scarcely  less  white  complexion ; 
the  one  with  light  graceful  hair,  worn  pow- 
dered, in  the  fashion  of  the  day,  the  other 
with  a  mass  of  heavy  dark  ringlets,  falling  as 
nature  gave  them  on  her  shoulders ;  the  one 
with  liquid  blue  cves,8oft,  tender,anc^fawn  like, 
the  other  with  dark  and  speaking  orbs,  that 
spoke  of  passion,  energy,  and  fire ;  the  one 
with  a  delicate  but  somewhat  low  forehead, 
the  other  with  a  lofty,  almost  massive  brow, 
all  intellect ;  the  one  with  a  mouth  made  but 
to  ppeak  sweet  things  and  give  soft  kisses,  the 
other  with  beautifully  shaped  lips,  but 
on  which  sat  determination  and  power;  the 
waist  of  the  former  was  thin,  that  of  the  lat- 
ter disdained  all  artificial  restraint,  and  ex- 
hibited the  natural  graces  of  form  which 
woman  generally  does  her  best  to  mar. 

Charles  Clement  had  caught  all  these  shades 
of  difference  at  a  glance,  though  his  eyes, 
after  the  first  impulse,  rested,  by  virtue  of 
the  spirit  of  antagonism  inherent  in  our  nature, 
on  the  fair  girl  who  little  resembled  himself,  it 
could  be  seen  at  once,  either  in  appearance  or 
character.  His  attention  was,  however,  only 
given  to  their  native  graces,  omitting  all  search 
for  the  details  of  their  costume,  which  he 
noticed  not,  in  which  particular,  therefore,  we 
shall  follow  his  example. 

'^  Germain,**  said  the  Duke,  addressing  his 
principal  servant,  after  a  brief  pause,  **  can 
one  dine  here  ?" 

"No,  monseigneur,**  replied  the  lacquey, 


positively  without  waiting  fbr  the  famdlady*s 
remarks. 

'*  Monsieur  le  Due,  I  beg  pardon,**  exclaimed 
the  irate  cabareti^re. 

"  Germain,  tell  this  good  woman  to  speak 
when  she  is  spoken  to.  We  cannot  dine,  I 
suppose — then  we  must  fast** 

"Faith  I  hope  not,**  said  the  dark-eyed 
beauty,  laughing,  "for  the  air  and  motion  has 
given  me  an  appetite,** 

"Countess,**  replied  the  Duke  gallantly, 
"  were  you  a  man,  I  should  remark  that  your 
observation  was  vulgar.*' 

"  But,  as  I  am  a  woman,**  gaily  oontnmed 
the  Countess,  "  it  is  truth.** 

"Monsieur,**  said  the  valet,  respectfully, 
"  forgets  that  the  lunch  is  yet  untouched.** 

The  Duke  recollected  it  perfectly  well,  but 
did  not  choose  to  know  anything  of  which  his 
servants  could  more  properly  remind  him.  la 
those  days  inns  were  so  ill^served  that  noble 
and  wealthy  travellers  were  constantly  in  the 
habit  of  taking  all  necessary  articles  with 
them. 

"  Then  serve  the  lunch,*'  replied  the  noble- 
man, solemnly. 

"  In  the  meantime,  if  Martin  has  a  chamber, 
we  will  adjust  our  wet  garment,**  observed 
the  Countess,  with  a  sweet  smile. 

'*  Madame,**  exclaimed  the  woman,  in  mudi 
confusion,  and  with  a  profound  reverence,  "I 
have  but  one  room,  and  that '* 

"  Is  perfectly  at  the  service  of  these  ladies, 
to  whom  I  with  pleasure  cede  my  claim,**  said 
Charles,  rising,  and  standing  uncovered  be- 
fore the  two  ladies. 

"We  are  much  obliged,**  answered  the 
Countess,  surveying  with  some  little  Kurprise, 
and  even  confusion,  the  handsome  youth  who 
thus  suddenly  stood  before  them. 

"For  what  ?**  exclaimed  the  Duke  haugfaiOy. 

"  For  Monsieur's  courtesy,"  said  the  Coun- 
tess, turning,  with  steady  mien,  towards  the 
nobleman. 

"  The  courtesy  of  a  ro^wrw,"  anoered  the 
Duke,  with  that  characteristic  disregard  fat 
the  people's  feelings  which  paved  the  way  for 
so  much  bitter  revenge. 

**  Monsieur,**  exclaimed  Charles,  coldly, 
"  vou  forget  the  times  are  changed,  and  that 
a  bourgeois  is  no  longer  a  slave. 

"  This  to  me  !**  cried  the  Duke,  reddening; 
while  the  painful  conviction  forced  itself  upon 
him  that  tne  words  breathed  truth. 

"  Yes,  to  you.  Monsieur  le  Due  de  Ravilliere; 
Marquis  de  Pontois,**  replied  Charles;  **I 
mean  nothing  impolite,  but  to  remind  yoa 
that  we  are  no  longer  serfs.** 

"  This  comes  of  teaching  the  people;  thosi 
vile  pamphleteers  are  ruining  the  state,**  mut- 
tered the  Duke ;  by  pamphleteers  the  Dukt 
meant  Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  Helvetius,  Rousr 
seau. 

Meanwhile  the  Countess  and  her  fair  com- 
panion, who  had  slightly  colored  on  the  ap- 
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proftch  of  Charles,  whose  manly,  handsome 
form,  and  enthusiastic  character,  were  no 
flirangers  to  Adcle  de  RaviUiere,-  retired,  fol- 
lowed by  then*  maids. 

'*  Monsieur  le  Due  will  perhaps  allow  me  to 
observe,**  said  Charles,  modestly,  *'  that  there 
are  others  who  have  tended  that  way  besides 
the  philosophers" 

*'  Whom,  pray  f '  replied  the  Duke,  sarcas- 
tically, or  rather  with  that  profound  imper- 
tinence which  the  i^orant  rich  sometimes 
assume  towards  the  poor. 

*^The  proOigate,  reckless,  and  ignorant  men 
who  have  pretended  of  late  to  rule  the  atate^ 
to  say  nothing  of  the  women.** 

'* loung man,**  exclaimed  the  Peer,  astound- 
ed and  piqued — he  remembered  his  own  hum- 
ble court  to  the  seductive  Dubarry — *'  this  is 
tank  treason!" 

**  You  will  hear  much  more,**  said  Charles, 
*«  from  the  Tiers  Etat** 

«*  Bah!*' said  the  Duke,  carelessly,  "they 
may  talk;  all  they  will  say  will  end  in  smoke. 
But  have  I  not  seen  you  before  )*' 

**  I  believe  my  face  is  not  strange  to  your 
ikmily,**  replied  Charles,  bitterly.  His  mother 
had  been  a  RaviUiere,  who  had  married  for 
love  into  a  legal  family,  and  died  of  a  broken 
heart  in  consequence  of  the  persecution  of 
her  relations. 

*'  Ah !  I  thought  so,**  exclaimed  the  Duke, 
Tminly  striving,  however,  to  tax  his  memory, 
"lam  Charles  Clement,  son  of  Jacques 
Clement,  counsellor,  who  married  your  sister,*' 
replied  the  young  man,  moodily,  the  memory 
of  his  dead  mother*s  wrongs  rising  before 
him,  and  shedding  withered  thoughts  upon 
his  path. 

"Hum!**  said  the  Duke,  dryly,  "but  I 
have  not  seen  you  since  you  were  a  child.** 

^'You  mistake,  Monsieur  le  Due;  ten  years 
back — I  was  then  a  lad  of  fifteen — I  saved 
roar  daughter's  life  when  thrown  into  the 
Sonune,**  replied  Charles,  as  dryly. 

"  Ah!**  exclaimed  the  Duke,  his  better  feel- 
ings at  once  prevailing,  *'  and  you  never  came 
forward  to  claim  my  thanks  and  gratitude.** 

**  I  knew  you,  Monsieur,  for  one  of  my 
mother's  bro&ers,  and,  therefore,  one  of  her 
persecutoTS,'*  replied  Charles  Clement,  coldly. 
**  Charles  Clement,**  said  the  nobleman, 
taking  his  hand,  **  you  wrong  me.  Perhaps 
I  might  have  been,  who  knows,  had  the  op- 
portunity occurred.  But  I  was  away  with 
Che  army,  and  only  heard  of  the  matter  a 
year  ader  my  sister's  death.  She  was  my 
playmate,  too,  in  eariy  days»  and  I  am  glad  to 
meet  her  child.** 

"  My  Lord  Duke,**  replied  Charles,  warmly, 
**  this  is  to  me  an  unexpected  delight'* 

**  You  have  the  face  of  a  RaviUiere,*'  said  the 
Duke,  musing  sadly,  as  he  thought  what  he 
would  have  given  for  such  a  son,  *'  and,  were 
you  noble  by  your  father's  side,  might  aspire 
to  great  things." 


*^  Monsieur  le  Dnc,**  exclaimed  CharleSi 
"  you  are  mistaken.  A  imfi  is  coming  when 
the  factitious  advantages  of  rank  and  birth 
wiU  no  longer  have  weight,  and  when  merit, 
talent,  energy,  wiU  be  as  ready  a  road  to  pre- 
ferment** 

*'I  beUeve,*'  said  the  nobleman,  sinking  his 
voice,  led  away,  he  knew  not  why,  by  the 
charm  of  the  othcr*s  voice,  and  forgetting 
awhUe  his  stately  pride ;  "  I  beUeve  the  state 
of  the  country  to  be  more  serious  than  the 
noblep  suppose ;  but  the  change  you  contem* 
plate  is  an  idle  dream.  A  pretty  state  of 
things^  truly,  when  a  gentUhamM  shall  be  no 
better  than  a  roturierJ* 

**  And  yet,  my  uncle,**  interposed  Chariea, 
quietly,  *  both  are  but  men.** 

**  Oh  !**  said  the  Duke,- with  an  involuntary 
sneer,  *'  you  are  one  of  the  disciples  of  equality. 
But  let  us  not  discuss  pcditics,  lest  we  quarret 
You  are  going  to  Paris  f* 
"  I  am,"  replied  Charles. 
"With  what  object?** 
^  To  watch  events.    I  have  a  small  income^ 
derived  from  my  late  father,  and  hope  that 
circumstances  may  arise  favorable  to  the  pur* 
suit  of  my  profession." 

*'  You  win  find  a  friend  in  your  uncle,'*  said 
the  Duke,  sadly ;  **  I  have  but  one  chUd  left, 
with  whom  my  name  ends.  Except  yourself 
I  have  not  a  relative,  save  one  distant  one, 
and  in  these  days  a  young  head  may  be  use* 
fuL  Whenever  you  are  at  leisure  you  are 
welcome  at  the  Hotel  RaviUiere.** 

**  Thank  you,  my  uncle,'*  exclaimed  Charles, 
blushing  crimson,  whUe  his  heart*s  biood  came 
and  went  with  rapidity,  **  I  shall  avaU  myself 
of  the  privilege.** 

Meanwhile  the  busy  valets,  using  the  apart- 
ment as  if  it  had  been  their  master's  property, 
had  spread,  on  a  white  and  snowy  table-cloth, 
with  plates  of  porcelain, ,  silver  forks,  and 
other  articles  of  luxury,  a  cold  collation, 
which  made  the  eyes  of  the  two  men  glis- 
ten, and  excited  many  admiring  and  envious 
whispers. 

^  I  do  not  think  we  have  such  very  great 
reason  to  complain,  Duke,"  said  the  Countess^ 
returning,  accompanied  byAdele;  "indeed, 
to  have  escaped  the  pelting  storm  is  alone  a 
luxury.** 

"  Put  another  convert^  Germain,"  cried  the 
Duke,  resuming  his  stately  tone. 

The  ladies  exchanged  glances,  and  then 
looked  with  no  little  surprise  on  the  aged 
nobleman. 

"  Adele,**  he  continued,  "  you  have,  doubt- 
less, not  forgotten  your  fall  fix>m  your  pony 
into  the  Sorome  ?" 

**  Oh  no  !**  said  she,  her  cheeks  crimsoning, 
and  her  lovely  eyes  slightly  moistened,  **nor 
my  bnfve  cousin  who  rescued  me." 

'^  Humph  I"  remarked  de  RaviUiere,  dryly^ 
but  not  angrily,  "  so  you  recognise  him." 
^*  Monsieur  Clement  and  I  have  met  once 
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smce,**  said  Adele,  recoyering  hene]^  ^  about  I 
ten  days  ago  in  the  farest." 

**Ohr*  continued  the  Duke,  ""But  allow 
me,  at  all  events,  to  introduce  to  you,*'  address- 
ing the  Ck>unte8s,  "my  nephew,  Charles 
Clement.** 

"  Here,  too,**  exclaimed  the  Countess,  laugh- 
ing, "  you  are  too  late—I  was  with  Adele  on 
the  occasion  referred  to.*' 

«*OhI**  again  said  the  old  man,  **but, 
nephew,  know  my  noble  and  lovely  ward,  the 
Countess  Miranda  de  Casal  Mont^.*' 

Charles  bowed,  and  on  the  invitation  of  the 
Duke,  seated  himself  on  one  side  of  the  table, 
with  his  unde  opposite,  while  the  ladies  sat 
to  bis  right  and  left  The  meal  commenced. 
The  conversation  was  serious,  but  not  sad. 
Oharies,  at  the  request  of  the  Duke,  spoke  of 
his  early  life,  of  his  orphan  state,  of  his 
arduous  studies  in  Paris  for  the  legal  profes- 
sion, of  his  many  courageous  struggles  agunst 
adversity,  and  tnose  difficulties  which  encum- 
ber— though  in  the  end  they  aid-^the  progress 
of  the  man  who  has  to  make  his  way  in  the 
worid  by  the  power  of  industry,  talent,  and 
learning. 

"M.  Charles,**  said  Miranda,  after  listening 
with  attention  to  his  eloquent  but  somewhat 
bitter  relation,  in  which  his  habitual  sense  of 
wrong  and  injury  inOicted  on  his  class  burst 
forth — *'  M  le  Due  has  promised  you  his  sup- 
port and  countenance;  you  will  therefore 
scarcely  want  any  other,  but  if  my  less 
weighty  influence  be  of  any  use  at  any  time, 
command  it** 

"Madame,**  replied  Charles  gravely,  the 
kind,  gentle,  but  protective  tone,  touching 
him  to  the  quick,  "  your  offers,  along  rith 
those  of  my  unde,  are  generous  and  tempting, 
but  I  am  one  of  those  who  must  fail  or  owe 
all  to  themselves. 

"  Then  fail  you  will,"  said  the  Countess 
half  ironically,  "  for  owe  your  success  to  some 
one  you  must,  whether  that  some  one  be  your 
friends  or  the  public.** 

"I  would  owe  my  success,  Madame  la 
Comtesse,*'  continued  Charles,  "  to  my  ^wn 
exertions;  I  would  know  that  my  pen  or  my 
voice — and  if  these  fail  me,  my  hands — have 
made  me  whatever  I  am  to  become,  and  not 
to  feel  that  I  am  rich  or  powerful  or  great,  be- 
cause rich  and  powerful  and  great  people 
have  taken  me  by  the  hand.** 

"  But,  Charles,*'  observed  the  Duke,  gazing 
at  him  curiously,  "  to  your  own  relations  you 
cannot  object  owing  something.'* 

"  When  1  am  the  enemy  of  the  class  to 
which  the^  belong,**  replied  the  young  man 
enthusiastically,  **  however  much  I  can  love 
and  respect  them,  I  can  o  ve  them  nothmg.** 

The  Countess  Miranda  raised  her  dark  eyes 
with  astonishment  on  the  youth ;  Adel#curled 
her  pretty  lips  with  a  slightly-sorrowful  air ; 
while  the  old  Duke  who  apart  from  his  cour- 
tier education  had  much  good  sense,  replied 


cahnly — **Confoand  not  the  dass  witih  Its 
abuses,'*  he  said,  «*  if  indeed  such  exist  That 
some  disorders  have  taken  place  I  grant,  be- 
cause certain  men  have  looked  rather  to  keep- 
ing their  places  and  making  money  than  ^  of 
being  upright  ministers — a  common  fidli^ 
with  men  in  power^^ut  I  cannot  descry  in 
what  the  nobles  are  generally  to  blame." 

*'  My  Lord,'*  repUed  Charies  warmly,  *' the 
present  generation  of  the  aristocracy  are  not 
wholly  to  be  condemned ;  to  the  vices  and  im- 
morality of  the  last  reign  we  owe  much  of 
present  misery — so  true  is  it  the  widcedness 
of  those  in  high  places  is  gall  and  wormwood 
to  the  people.  But  the  nobles  are  to  blams 
in  preserving  their  antique  privileges,  the  bar- 
barism of  feudalism ;  in  not  bearing  their  fiur 
share  of  taxation  ;  they  are  to  blame,  because, 
having  no  eyes,  they  do  not  see  the  signs  of 
the  times;  they  are  to  blame,  in  contending 
mainly,  in  the  face  of  increasing  enlightenment, 
against  the  truth  which  is  neard  trumpet- 
tongued  in  the  garret  and  work-shop— inifusr 
ing  hope  and  elating  the  bosom — that  the 
people  are  something  in  the  nation,  and  shodd 
enjoy  rights  as  well  as  perform  duties.** 

*^  And  are  such  the  fedings,**  inanired  the 
Duke,  '*  of  many  besides  yourself?' 

**  My  Lord  Duke,**  exclaimed  the  young 
man,  "  they  are  the  cherished  sentiments  of 
thousands  of  Frenchmen,  who  hul  the  States 
General  but  as  the  prelude  to  a  constitution 
and  representation  of  the  people,  as  in  Eng- 
land." 

'*But  in  England— for  I  have  travelled 
there — ^representation  is  generally  bat  a 
name." 

^'Monsier  de  Ravilliere,'*  said  CbarIel^ 
*'  they  have  the  shadow,  and  the  substance 
will  follow.  We  have  neither  shadow  ner 
substance." 

''  Ma  foi  1"  exclaimed  the  Duke,  «'  if  these 
sentiments  are  rife,  we  may  have  a  hard 
tussle  for  our  privileges.  But,  young  man^ 
we  have  the  army,  wo  have  the  rich,  the 
noble  with  us,  and  all  power  in  our  hands, 
and  must  prevail." 

*'  And  we  have  public  opinion,  justice,  and 
the  people,"  replied  the  young  man,  quietly. 

«*  These  are  new  words,"  mused  the  Duke; 
*«  but  go  on,  nephew,  I  am  rather  glad  to  hear 
you  speak ;  I  shall  learn  something  <^  which 
few  of  my  class  have  any  idea." 

And  Charles  Clement,  whose  keen  eye  and 
thoughtful  mind  had  watched  the  progress  of 
events,  and  who  had  pondered  deeply  on  the 
probable  consequences  of  the  popular  and 
universal  ferment ;  upon  the  effect  produced 
by  the  wide  diffusion  of  political  infonnation ; 
who  knew— he,  the  law  student,  who  had 
lived  among  the  people — the  excitable  char- 
acter of  the  Paris  mob;  who  was  well  aware 
that  thousands  of  men  were  hoping  for  liber^, 
and  would  risk  fortune  and  life  to  win  it, 
sketched,  with  almost  prophetic  power,  much 
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which  was  to  come.  His  picture  was  dim ;  |  T 
he  dealt  necessarily  in  generalities ;  his  ideas 
of  change  fell  &r  short  of  the  reality ;  but 
his  warnings  were  accompanied  by  so  much 
that  was  cogent  in  reasoning,  and  were  at- 
tuned with  so  much  eloquence  and  animation, 
that  his  auditors  were  variously  moved. 

Vague  sensations  of  alarm  made  the  Duke 
shudder,  for  he  saw  that  his  old  age,  which 
he  had  so  fondly  hoped  would  have  ended  in 
peace,  was  likely  to  be  a  stormy  one,  and 
niore  and  more  he  clung  to  the  support  which, 
in  this  time  of  popular  tribulation,  he  might 
look  for  in  a  young  and  active  relation. 

Adele,  though  much  struck  by  the  word^ 
of  the  young  man,  was  much  more  so  by  his 
manner,  and  the  sparkling  animation  depicted 
in  his  eyes,  which  had  become  deeply  im- 
printed on  her  heart 

Miranda  listened  coldly  and  critically,  andnot 
a  trace  of  emotion  of  any  kind  was  visible  on 
her  handsome,  nay,  beautiful  countenance. 

The  ladies,  the  storm  not  abating  in  the 
least,  retired  shortly  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  dinner  to  the  room  so  gallantly  ceded  to 
them  by  Charles  Clement,  in  order  to  repose 
firom  the  fatigues  of  the  day.  The  Duke,  too, 
determined  to  lie  down  on  a  bed  made  with 
the  cushions  of  the  carriage,  and  other  mate- 
rials which  the  servants  produced,  in  the 
double-bedded  room  intended  by  Madame 
Martin  for  Torticolis  and  Duchesne,  but  which 
sow  was  ceded  to  the  aged  nobleman  and 
our  hero. 

*'  Charles,*'  said  the  Duke,  soon  after  the 
two  young  women  had  retired,  "  perhaps  you 
are  not  aware  that  I  owe  you  120,000  livres?*' 

''Monsieur  le  Due,**  replied  Charles  Clement, 

startled,  **  I  told  you  I  could  accept  nothing. ' 

.  "  My  friend,'^  said  the  Duke,  smiling  sadly, 

'^  Tou  woi^d  not  surely  refuse  to  accept  a 

i&ther's  gift?" 

*'  A  mother^s  gift  1"  exclaimed  Charle& 

'*  Yes,  my  nephew,  for  eighteen  years  my 
sister's  portion  has  been  accumulating  in  my 
hands ;  the  arrears  amount  to  1 20,000  livres, 
while  the  principal  is  a  farm  near  Paris,  of 
which  my  hamme  d^affairw  will  hand  you  the 
title-deeds  in  due  form,  with  the  amount  which 
he  has  in  his  hands  of  the  twenty  year's  ao- 
oomulation*'' 

*'  Buf ,  my  unde,"  said  Charles,  hesitating. 

"M.  Charles,"  exclaimed  the  Duke,  gravely, 
"  through  culpable  negligence  on  my  part, 
and  the  fact  that,  pardon  me,  I  bad  forgotten 
your  very  existence,  this  money  has  not  been 
previously  paid  you,  but  yours  it  is,  and  M. 
Grignon  will  show  vou  the  necessary  docu 
ments  to  prove  this.' 

"1  am  deeply  grateful.  Monsieur  le  Duke, 
and  can  refuse  nothmg  which  was  my.  mother's. 

*'  It  is  then  settled ;  good  night,  nephew," 
•—and  in  a  few  moments  more  the  nobleman 
was  asleep,  leaving  the  young  man  to  ponder 
on  the  events  of  the  day. 


HE     VOICE    OF     THE     WIND. 

Throw  more  logs  upon  the  firel 

We  have  need  of  a  cheerful  light, 
And  close  ronnd  the  hearth  to  gather. 

For  the  wind  has  risen  to-night 
With  the  mournful  sound  of  its  wailing 

It  has  checked  the  children's  glee. 
And  it  calls  with  a  louder  clamour 

Than  the  cI>unour  of  the  sea. 

Hark  to  the  voice  of  the  wind ! 

Let  us  listen  to  what  it  is  saying. 

Let  us  hearken  to  where  it  has  been ; 
For  it  tells,  m  its  terrible  crjiog. 

The  fearful  sights  it  has  seen. 
It  clatters  loud  at  the  casements. 

Bound  the  house  it  hurries  on, 
And  shrieks  with  redoubled  fury, 

When  we  say  *'  The  blast  is  gone  1" 
Hark  to  the  voice  of  the  wind! 

It  has  been  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Where  the  dying  and  wouLded  lie ; 
And  it  brings  the  last  groan  they  uttered, 

And  the  ravenous  vulture's  cry. 
It  has  been  where  the  icebergs  were  meeting. 

And  closed  with  a  fearful  crash ; 
On  the  shore  were  no  footstep  has  wandered, 

It  has  heard  the  waters  dash. 
Hark  to  the  voice  of  the  wind  I 

It  has  been  in  the  desolate  ocean, 

When  the  lighming  struck  the  mast ; 
It  has  heard  the  cry  of  the  drowning, 

Who  sank  as  it  hurried  past ; 
The  words  of  despair  and  anguish. 

That  were  heard  by  no  living  ear, 
The  gun  that  no  signal  answered ; 

It  brings  them  all  to  us  here. 

Hark  to  the  voice  of  the  wind! 

It  has  been  on  the  lonely  moorland. 

Where  the  treacherous  snow-drift  lies. 
Where  the  traveller,  spent  and  weary. 

Gasped  fainter,  and  fainter  cries ; 
It  has  heard  the  bay  of  the  bloodhounds, 

On  the  track  of  the  hunted  slave, 
The  lash  and  the  curse  of  the  master, 

And  the  groan  that  the  captive  gave. 
Hark  to  the  voice  of  the  wind! 

It  has  swept  through  the  gloomy  forest, 
Where  the  sledge  was  urged  to  its  speed, 

Where  the  howling  wolves  were  rushing 
On  the  track  of  the  panting  steed. 
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Where  the  pool  was  black  md  looelj, 

It  caught  up  a  splash  and  a  cry- 
Only  the  bleak  sky  heard  it, 
And  the  wind  as  it  hurried  by. 
Hark  to  the  voice  of  the  wind  I 

Then  throw  more  logs  on  the  fire, 

Since  the  air  is  bleak  and  cold, 
And  the  children  are  drawing  nigher, 

For  the  tales  that  the  wind  has  told. 
80  closer  and  closer  gather 

Round  the  red  and  crackling  light ; 
And  rejoice  (while  the  wind  is  blowing) 

We  are  safe  and  warm  to-night  I 
Hark  to  the  voice  of  the  wind ! 


THE  UNKNOWN. 


toconeeal 


With  a  proud  ouition*  love,  or  hate,  or  anght-* 
PaasioD,  or  feeling,  purpose,  grief,  or  seal— 
Which  is  the  tyrant  •mrit  or  our  thought. 
Isa  stem  task  of  aoul 


In  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  pictaresque 
counties  of  the  principality  of  Wales,  and  on 
one  of  that  chain  of  mountains  which  nature 
seems  to  have  intended  as  a  defcnBive  barrier 
between  ancient  Cambria  and  England,  there 
is  situated  a  romantic  village,  whose  houses 
are  built  at  intervals  up  the  side  of  the  emin- 
ence, and  are  crowned  and  overlooked  by  the 
remains  of  a  fortress  on  its  summit,  that  was 
once  powerful  and  commanding.  The  time, 
however,  is  gone  by  which  beheld  its  grand- 
eur, since,  from  being  the  stronghold  of  feudal 
power  and  oppression,  it  has  been  successively 
the  scene  of  knightly  and  chivalrous  prowess, 
of  lady  love,  and  minstrel  lore,  down  to  the 
polish  and  splendour  of  recent  times.  The 
same  illustrious  family  continued  to  be  its 
possessors  and  inmates  from  the  period  of  its 
erection  until  the  present  generation,  who,  at 
the  call  of  fashion,  removed  to  a  more  com- 
modious and  modern  mansion  in  the  plains  it 
overlooks,  and  left  the  anciert  seat  of  their 
ancestors,  to  become  the  residence  of  their 
dependents. 

The  beauty  of  the  surrounding  country  oc- 
casions many  tourists  to  visit  this  otherwise 
secluded  village ;  and  the  ancient  fortress  oc- 
casionally becomes  the  abode  of  such  ot  the 
lovers  of  nature  as  are  not  satisfied  with  a 
temporary  view  of  the  charms  she  exhibits. 
In  its  antique  and  gloomy  chambers  the  sum- 
mer day^s  wanderer  finds  a  pleasing  contrast 
to  the  gorgeous  brightness  of  all  external  ob- 
jects; he  may  gaae  from  the  dim  Gothic  win- 
dows upon  a  scene  of  almost  Italian  loveli- 
ness ;  he  may  turn  towards  the  interior  of  the 
chamber ;  and  the  grim  and  time-faded  pic- 
tures that  still  remain  upon  the  walls,  the 
dark  p;  nels,  and  heavy  doors,  and  wide  fire- 
places that  mark  its  antiquity,  may  serve  to 


recal  to  his  memory  much  that  he  may  ham 
heard  of  the  prowess  of  ancient  times.  Hofw 
much  do  the  least  romantic,  and  most  credit* 
able  of  the  old  chronicles  impress  one  with  an 
idea  of  the  lawless  state  ot  mankind  in  the 
darker  ages  I  What  stories  they  relate  of  ra- 
pine and  fraud— of  anrbition  in  the  state — of 
force  in  arms — of  stratagem,  combined  with 
force,  in  love — ^yet  not  unmingled  with  traita 
of  grandeur  of  soul^  that,  like  gleams  of  tigfal 
in  a  stormy  day,  seem  the  more  brilliant  from 
the  darkness  by  which  they  are  surrounded  1 
It  is  now  some  years  since  a  young  travel- 
ler,  who  had  a  mind  capable  of  feeling  the 
full  force  of  historic  truth  and  philosophic 
reasoning,  came  from  Cambridge  to  spend 
the  summer  vacation  amid  the  stillness  and 
the  beauty  of  nature.  Of  the  leanung  of  the 
schools  he  had  enough,  and,  perhaps,  to 
spare,  since  he  drank  of  the  cup  <^  knowledge 
with  a  thirst  that  seemed  insatiable^^the 
deeper  he  quaffed,  the  greater  was  his  desire ; 
and  he  became  thoughtful  and  abstrscted  be- 
yond his  years.  He  seemed  to  have  that  firs 
and  motion  of  the  soul  which, 

-**  but  onoe  kindled,  quenchless  evenncK^ 


Preys  upon  high  adventure,  nor  can  tire 

Of  aught  but  rest ;  a  fever  at  the  oorsb 

fatal  to  him  that  bears,  to  all  that  ever  bore." 

His  &ther,  who  was  entirely  of  an  opposita 
character,  and  who  had,  in  his  early  days, 
sufiered  something  from  his  friendship  with 
one  of  his  son^s  temperament,  was  anxious  to 
overcome  this  restlessness  in  the  youth ;  be, 
therefore  sent  him  on  an  excursion  into 
Wales,  hoping  that  the  natural  beauties  he 
would  there  behold  migtit  wean  him  from  his 
too  closely  folk>wed  inquiries  into  philosophic 
truth. 

At  the  period  of  his  arrival  at  the  ancient 
fortress,  it  happened  to  have  for  a  tenant  aa 
old  and  sorrowful  man,  one  whose  grey  hairs^ 
and  furrowed  brow,  and  'Mack-lustie  eye," 
gave  evidence  of  a  long  and  wearisome  ex- 
istence. He  was  of  such  a  retiring  depon- 
ment — so' taciturn  and  repelling — and  there 
was  such  an  expression  of  suspicion  in  the 
quick  inquiring  glance  which  he  sometimes 
directed  from  beneath  his  overhanging  brow, 
that  the  young  man  felt  unwilline  to  break  in 
upon  the  seclusion  of  one  so  mudi  older  than 
himself,  and  wh'>  evidently  shunned  and  dis- 
liked society.  Yet  there  was  something  about 
him  which  excited  an  almost  painful  interest 
in  the  breast  of  his  observer.  :ie  was  old, 
helpless  and  solitary.  He  had  either  outlived 
all  the  objects  of  affdction  and  (Hendship  once 
dear  to  his  bosom,  or  he  had  outlived  their 
remembrance  of  him ;  in  either  case  he  wsa 
rather  to  be  pitied  than  condemned. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  young  student  to 
sit  in  his  chamber  at  the  hour  of  twilight,  and 
to  watch  the  siars  as  they  appeared,  one  by 
one,  in  the  calm  ether— shedding,  from  their 
golden  urns,  a  radianoe  more  tender  and  d^ 
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lightful  than  that  of  day.  At  such  periods  he 
was  wont  to  apostrophize  them  as  the  bright 
and  changeless  things  that  had  kept,  untired, 
their  silent  Tigils  from  the  first  night  of  crea- 
tion—as  objects,  if  not  as  worlds,  removed 
from  our  crime- tainted  and  care  leaded  atmo 
sphere,  and  peopled  **with  beings  bright  as 
their  own  beams. 

From  sach  meditations  he  was  frequently 
recalled  by  the  light  that  shone  from  the 
ehamber  of  the  Unknown,  and  which,  as  it 
was  situated  in  an  opposite  angle  of  the  old 
fortress,  he  could  easily  overlook.    Regularly, 
at  the  same  hour  of  the  nighc,  the  stranger 
Kt  his  lamp ;  and  as  the  student  watched  its 
flickering  light,  he  bethought  him  of  the  olden 
time  when  that  room  might  have  been  **  the 
bower"  ofsome  courtly  and  lovely  dame;  and 
when  such  a  light,  beaming  from  its  lofty 
window,  would  have  been  construed  into  a 
love-lighted  beacon,  to  guide  home  her  lover, 
Or  her  lord.    Sometimes  he  was  filled  with 
cariosity  to  ascertain  the  noctunial  employ- 
ments of  the  Unknown,  for  employed  he  un- 
doubtedly was,  and  it  must  be  something, 
thought  the  student,  remarkably  interesting; 
that  should  call  forth  such  unusual  assiduity, 
in  one  who  seemed  to  have  nothing  worth 
living  for.    Yet,  in  spite  of  his  pertinacious 
observance,   nothing  could  the  student  dis- 
cover but  that  the  Unknown,  after  lighting 
his  lamp,  drew  from  its  depository  a  casket 
or  desk,  then  placing  himself  between  the 
window  and  the  table,  he  continued,  for  hours, 
to  contemplate  its  contents.    Thus,  shut  out 
from  the  truth,  the  student  resorted  to  fiction, 
and  there  was  nothing,  however  wild,  that  his 
heated  and   speculative  imagination  did  not 
present  to  him — he  fancied  him  an  astrono- 
mer,calculating  the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies;    fh>m  an  astronomer  he  converted 
him,  by  a  ready  process,  into  an  astrologer, 
utd  thence  into  a  magician.    From  a  practi- 
tioner of  magic  and  the  black  arts,  the  stu- 
dent, who  was  well  versed  in  the  histories  of 
the  middle  ages  and  all  their  legends,  trans- 
muted the  Unknown  into  an  alch  vmist,  busied 
him  in  the  search  of  the  eliair  fnta — pursued 
him  with  imaginary  persecutions — gifted  him 
with  boundless    wealth,  and  then  (as  the 
strange  association  of  ideas  will  sometimes 
lead  us  into  absurdities)  the  Unknown  dege- 
Beratifd  into  a  maker  of  counterfeit  coin. 

Awakmg,  with  a  start,  from  such  reveries 
is  these,  the  student  could  scarcely  forbear 
laughing  at  his  own  speculations ;  and,  after 
indulging  in  them,  he  frequently  retired  to 
rest,  and  renewed  in  his  dreams  the  wander- 
ings of  the  mind.  One  day,  during  which  he 
had  observed  that  the  Unknown  seemed  un* 
usually  retiring  and  melancholy,  he  suffered 
himself  to  be  so  absorbed  in  suchtmeditations 
that  his  overcharged  and  weary  spirit  refused 
to  part  with  the  images  he  had  presented  to 
it^  even  after  the  body  had  sank  to  repose. 


He  dreamed  that  he  sat  in  the  chamber  of  the 
Unknown,  with  the  mysterious  desk  open  be- 
fore him  ;  that  he  stretched  out  his  band  to 
reach  a  roll  of  parchment  that  it  contained, 
but,  ere  he  could  grasp  it,  it  closed  with  a 
tremendous  noise,  and  he  suddenly  awoke. 
There  was,  indeed,  a  loud  knocking  at  the 
door  of  his  apartment ;  the  Unknown  was  ill, 
and  desired  his  presence. 

The  s:udent  hastily  threw  on  his  clothes, 
and  proceeded  to  the  apartment  whose  secrets 
he  had  so  much  wished  to  penetrate.  The 
curtains  were  closed  round  the  bed  of  the  Un- 
known ;  his  visitor  put  them  aside,  and  gaied 
with  surprise  on  the  altered  countenance  of 
the  dying  man.  He  was  now  speechless ;  so 
rapid  was  the  progress  of  his  disease ;  his 
teeth  were  clenched;  his  lips  were  severed 
and  pale ;  his  eyes  were  glased ;  death  was 
legibly  written  upon  every  feature.  He  shook 
his  head  as  he  distinguished  the  student ;  as 
a  last  eflbrt  he  held  out  his  hand,  and  the 
young  man  received  from  him  a  small  key ; 
nature  could  do  no  more ;  he  laid  his  head 
back  upon  his  pillow,  and  the  student  saw 
that  he  was  alone  with  the  dead. 

It  is  an  awful  thing  **  to  be  alone  with  the 
dead;"  with  the  body  of  one  whose  spirit 
has  that  moment  escaped  from  us ;  and,  as  we 

?^aze  on  the  mute  remains  of  humanity,  eveiy 
eelmg  and  passion,  however  turbulent,  is 
hushed,  benumbed,  to  silence.  Is  it  that  we 
are  unconsciously  impressed  with  the  sense 
of  the  presence  of  an  invisible  and  disencum* 
bered  spirit^  that  yet  hovers  around  its  late 
tenement,  watching  our  deportment,  prying 
into  our  thoughts,  estimating  the  sincerity  <^ 
our  regrets  ?  or  do  we  know  ourselves  to  be 
standmg  in  the  court  of  death,  before  the  very 
altar  upon  which  an  offering  has  been  recently 
made  to  Him,  where  we  ourselves  shall  one 
day  come  ?  or  is  it  a  sense  of  los«,  of  depri w 
tion,  a  snatching  away  of  something  incalcu- 
lably valuable  that  thus  affects  usf  It  may 
be  one  or  all  these  feelings  that  subdues,  for 
a  time,  in  the  chamber  of  the  dead,  the  lam- 
entations of  the  rein  live  and  the  firiend ;  that 
suspends  the  speculations  of  the  moralist,  that 
st.lls  the  clamours  of  the  interested,  the  in- 
quiries of  the  curious ;  it  was  some  such  feel- 
ing that  obliterated  from  the  mind  of  the  stu- 
dent, as  he  gaeed  on  the  remains  of  the  Un- 
known, his  recent  desire  to  scan  into  his  his- 
tory. 

Bat  on  the  morrow,  when  it  became  neces- 
sary to  make  arrangements  for  the  funeral, 
the  student  unlocked  the  desk,  of  which  he 
had  received  the  key.  It  contained  a  sum  of 
money,  folded  in  a  paper,  on  which  was  in- 
scribed, "For  my  funeral  expenses."  In  a 
secret  drawer  was  deposited  a  miniature  of  a 
female  of  dazzling  beauty,  and  several  closely 
written  sheets  of  paper  addressed  to  "The 
finder."  The  student^  therefore,  scrupled  not 
to  examine  their  contents. 
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THB  KANUdCRIFT  OF  THB  X7NKN0WK 

StraDgerl  whoever  thoa  art  into  whose 
hands  this  record  of  my  existence  may  chance 
to  &n,  pause  ere  thoa  openest  its  pages,  and 
recal  to  thy  mind  such  scenes  of  thine  own 
life  as  may  best  assure  thee  that  firailty  is  the 
companion  of  man;  since,  if  no  humiliatine 
sense  of  thine  own  errors  teach  thee  to  iooE 
with  compassion  on  mine,  thou  wilt  do  well  to 
shut  the  book,  and  resign  it  into  the  hands  of 
a  more  merciful  jtidge.  There  was  a  time 
when  I  ranked  high  among  my  fellow  men. 
I  was  esteemed  for  my  yirtues,  and  admired 
for  my  talenta  I  looked  forward  to  a  life  of 
honor,  and  a  death  of  renolm.  Alas,  to  what 
have  I  been  degraded  I 

I  do  not  remember  my  &ther;  he  died  on 
the  day  of  my  birth ;  an  ill  omen  of  the  fitte 
of  his  posthumous  son.  I  was  the  first  and 
the  only  child  of  my  mother,  who  was  freed, 
by  the  death  of  her  husband,  fit>m  the  most 
insupportable  species  of  domestic  tyranny ; 
and  from  the  earliest  hour  of  consciousness,  I 
remember  myself  to  have  been  the  sole  idol 
of  her  heart  I  formed  no  wish,  however 
wild—I  had  no  desire,  however  extravagant, 
that  she  did  not  seek  to  gratify ;  and  my  tem- 
per^ naturally  irritable  and  violent,  was  made 
worse  by  this  ill-timed  indulgence  1  Her  for^ 
tune  was  limited,  and,  as  the  mastnv  she  em- 
ployed to  conduct  my  education  flattered  her 
with  the  belief  that  1  possessed  extraordinary 
talents,  she  resohred  that  I  should  embrace 
a  profession  by  which  I  mightat  once  acquire 
both  emolument  and  renown. 

From  domestic  tuition  I  passed  to  Eton,  and 
thence  I  was  entered  as  a  student  at  the  courts 
of  law  in  the  metropolis. 

I  will  pass  over  my  probationary  years,  a 
great  portion  of  which  I  idled  away  at  the  re- 
tired mansion  of  my  mother,  and  merely  state 
that  I  was  honorably  called  to  the  bar  in  the 
thirtieth  year  of  my  age ;  and  that  I  began 
my  career  with  a  full  detennination  to  commit 
no  action  that  might  bring  disgrace  upon  my- 
seli^  or  discredit  upon  my  profession;  but 
such  resolutions  are  more  easily  made  than 
adhered  to.  Time  had  somewhat  subdued 
my  youthful  volatility,  but  I  was  still  rash, 
headstrong,  and  impetuous:  outwardly,  and 
where  my  interests  or  my  cluuracter  required 
it,  I  could  be  calm  and  temperate ;  I  was  able 
to  repress  before  strangers  those  quick  and 
virulent  resentments  which  burst  forth  in  Uie 
domestic  hour  with  a  violence  that  made  my 
mother  shrink,  and  my  servants  tremble,  but 
which,  when  once  exhausted,  left  in  my  mind 
no  seeids  of  malice  or  enmity.  Even  in  despite 
of  these  paroxysms  my  attendants  loved  me ; 
my  mother  bowed  to  their  fury  in  silence,  she 
felt  that  she  should  have  curbed  them  in  my 
youth ;  and  one,  who  was  neither  relative  nor 
servitor,  wept  until  her  tears  disarmed  me. 

She  was  the  companion,  the  ward  of  my 
mother,  if  so  might  a  portionless  orphan  be 


denominated.  She  was  the  child  of  an  old 
and  faithful  friend,  and,  on  the  death  of  her 
last  parent,  mv  mother  offered  her  an  asylum 
under  her  roof  Emma  Gordon  gladly  availed 
herself  of  the  protection  of  such  a  woman,  and 
became  domesticated  at  our  cottage.  She  was 
meek,  unoffending,  and  affectionate,  without 
energy,  mediocre  in  intellect,  insipid  in  her 
manners,  and  doll-like  in  her  appearance.  She 
was  brought  up  in  the  strictest  exercise  of  all 
religious  and  moral  duties.  Everything  wrong, 
whether  it  was  a  petty  departure  from  deco- 
rum, or  an  atrocious  murder,  came  under  her 
idea  of  things  that  were  "  improper,**  and  I 
often  ridiculed,  with  merciless  severity,  this 
indiscriminating  mode  of  censure.  I  was  the 
object  on  whidi  such  affections  as  she  pos- 
sessed were  wholly  lavished ;  but  I  could  not 
be  said  to  love  her  in  return.  The  passive 
preference,  the  soulless  tenderness,  of  such  a 
woman,  could  not  call  forth  the  impetuous, 
deep,  and  glowing  love  that  I  was  capable  of 
feeling  for  a  more  enereetic  and  intellectQil 
female,  one  with  whom  I  could  fully  have  in- 
terchanged every  thought,  every  feeliDg^ 
every  sentiment,  who  would  have  had  one 
heart,  one  mind,  one  soul  with  myself,  who 
would  have  been  to  me,  and  I  to  ner,  as  an 
oracle  of  wisdom,  of  happiness,  of  life. 

Perhaps  I  was  wrong  to  indulge  my  mother 
in  the  belief  that  I  loved  her  ward ;  but  1 
knew  that  my  parent  had  set  her  heart  upon 
the  marriage,  and  I  had  no  intention  of  dis- 
appointing her.  I  had  then  seen  no  woman 
that  answered  to  my  own  secret  ideal  of  per- 
sonal and  mental  charms.  Emma,  by  long  ha- 
bitude, was  so  well  acquunted  with  the  coi' 
tom  of  self-indulgence,  of  indolence,  and  of 
luxury,  which  I  yielded  to  at  home,  that  An 
was  partly  necessary  to  my  comfort;  to  many 
her  would  be  to  secures  skilful  nurse,  a  care- 
ful housekeeper,  a  iudicious  manager  of  my 
domestic  affiiirs,  and  a  patient  minister  to  mv 
capricious  whims.  For  amusement  or  (or  ad- 
vice, I  would  seek  elsewhere. 

I  did  not,  in  .these  calculations,  consider 
any  one  but  myself;  I  never  gave  a  thought 
to  futurity,  of  the  children  I  might  have,  or 
the  qiudities  they  might  inherit  Like  the 
admonition  of  the  ancient  sage,  when  I  asked 
myself  what  was  the  object  of  my  cares,  I 
could  only  couch  my  answer  in  the  thrice  re- 
iterated and  odious  monosyllable,  sel^  aH 
sell  I  did  not,  as  her  sex  required,  even 
leave  it  to  Emma  to  appoint  the  day  of  our 
marriage,  but,  having  signified  to  my  mother 
and  to  her  the  period  of  my  return,  I  required 
them  to  have  everjrthing  in  readiness  for  the 
ceremony.  I  then  departed  to  pursue  my 
professional  avocations. 

At  home  I  was  a  slave  to  myself,  and  a  ty 
rant  to  those  around  me ;  in  the  world  I  was 
wholly  different:  at  least  my  selfishnea  as- 
sumed a  nobler  character — was  more  in<fi- 
1  rectly  graUfied.    I  had  applied,  with  a 
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dom  inooDsistent  with  my  character,  to  the 
profession  I  had  embraced;  I  had  a  well- 
grounded  knowledge  of  the  law,  I  studied  the 
graces  of  elccution,  and,  by  an  honorable  and 
manly  mode  of  proceeding,  I  procured  myself 
the  esteem  of  all  who  knew  me.  I  had  a  pre- 
possessing appearance,  my  figure  was  tall  and 
graceful ;  and,  in  pleading  the  cause  of  my 
clients,  1  took  care  that  my  diction  should  l>e 
as  correct  and  classical  as  my  voice  was  full 
and  harmonious.  In  justice  to  my  own  cha- 
racter, I  must  add,  that  many  of  my  faults 
arose  from  my  injudicious  education;  my  er- 
rors were  offered  to  me  by  indulgence ;  my 
▼irtaes  were  the  fruits  of  a  yigorous  mind  and 
a  dear  judgment,  that  sometimes  were  power- 
ful enough  to  burst  through  the  trammels  of 
early  habit 

During  n.^  residence  at  Eton,  I  formed  an 
intimacy  with  a  young  gentleman  of  good 
fbrtune  and  family,  whose  name  was  Lewis. 
Our  friendship  had,  at  first,  the  usual  fate  of 
school-intimacies — we  were  thrown  into  dif- 
ferent situation^  in  life,  and  saw  nothing  of 
each  other  for  some  year?.  In  time,  however, 
I  became  known  as  an  advocate  of  some  emi- 
nence, and  I  was  agreeably  surprised  by  a 
Tisit  from  Lewis,  who  came  to  my  chambers 
to  consult  with  me  relative  to  a  lawsuit,  in 
which  he  was  individually  concerned.  A  lady, 
with  whom  he  was  on  the  point  of  marriage, 
found  that  her  fortune  was  unjustly  detained 
from  her  by  her  guardian ,  there  seemed  to  be 
little  doubt  that  the  cause,  if  well  conducted, 
would  be  determined  in  her  favor.  I  under- 
took to  plead  for  her,  and  anxiously  awaited 
the  day  of  trial 

Lewis  had  described  her  to  me  as  possessed 
of  the  greatest  beauty  and  the  highest  accom- 
plishments; I  was  full  of  enthusiasm  in  the 
cause  of  grace,  friendship,  and  love ;  I  went 
beyond  myself  in  eloquence,  and  came  off  tri- 
mnphant . 

In  a  few  days  I  was  introduced  to  Augusta 
Waldwin — ^the  praises  of  her  lover  were  cold 
in  comparison  to  her  deserts;  and  from  that 
hour  I  burnt  with  an  uncontrollable  desire  to 
call  her  mine.  She  was  of  the  first  order  of 
fine  forms ;  but  her  natural  charms  were  as 
nothing  compared  to  the  finished  elegance 
of  her  manners,  the  grace  of  her  motion,  tiie 
eloquence  of  her  language,  the  witchery  of 
her  eye.  She  could  not  perform  the  smallest 
action  of  ber  life  without  charming  the  behold- 
er; if  she  was  silent)  the  enraptured  admira- 
tion mutely  gazed  upon  her ;  if  she  spoke, 
erery  sense,  even  reason  herself^  bowed  before 
ber  power.  Years  have  passed  over  me  since 
I  flrat  beheld  her,  and  the  fire  of  life  now 
bums  feebly  in  my  bosom;  but,  though  I 
bave  drained  the  bitter  cup  of  life  to  its  very 
dregs,  the  remembrance  of  what  Augusta  then 
was  has  sweetened  the  most  poisonous  drop 
of  that  nauseous  draught  But  she  has 
PMsed  from  the  eartb|   and  neither  child 


nor  kindred  perpetuates  her  beauty  or  her 
name. 

It  was  not,  as  I  now  think,  perfectly  pro* 
dent  in  my  friend  to  introduce  me  to  such  a 
paragon  of  loveliness ;  yet  he  could  not  sup- 
pose that  I  should  so  far  transgress  the  rules 
of  honor  as  to  break  through  my  engagements 
with  Emma  Gordon,  or  endeavor  to  prevail 
on  Augusta  to  become  my  wife.  I  had  not 
myself  any  determination  to  act  so  basely — ^I 
did  not  premeditate  to  rob  my  friend  of  his 
treasure ;  but  I  was  to  blame  in  not  fljring 
fi:t>m  her  presence  the  moment  I  bedame  con- 
scious of  her  power.  I  should  not  have  staid 
to  listen  to  her  vo.'ce,  or  to  gaze  upon  her 
eyes ;  or  have  endeavored,  as  I  constantly  did, 
to  assure  myself  that,  in  everything,  her  sen* 
timents  were  like  mine.'  I  began  to  encour- 
age a  hope  that  she  preferred  me  to  Lewi»— 
that  she  admired  me  for  my  aspirations  after 
distinction ;  and  her  smile  of  approbation  be- 
came the  chief  reward  of  my  nightly  studies 
and  my  daily  toil. 

She  was  perfectly  different  from  all  women 
that  I  had  seen  before ;  my  mother,  though 
well-bred  and  lady-like  in  her  ceportment, 
was  of  the  old  school,  somewhat  stately  in  her 
ideas  of  etiquette,  cold  and  reserved  in  her 
politeness.  Emma,  educated  on  the  same 
principle,  and  naturally  placid  and  passionless, 
became  positively  inane;  and  such  females  as 
I  had  elsewhere  conversed  with,  were  either 
modifications  of  the  same  species,  or  ran  into 
the  opposite  extreme  of  levity,  and  appeared 
impertment  and  trifling.  Neither  was  I  sin* 
gular  in  my  opinion  of  Augusta's  superiority 
— ^no  one  could  withstand  the  magic  of  her 
chands — as  little  could  they  describe  the 
power  they  bowed  to.  It  was  unseen,  inde- 
finite, indescribable;  but,  like  the  Promethean 
fire,  it  was  subtle  and  ethereal,  and  it  com* 
municated  intelligence  to  everything  itelanced 
upon.  The  more  I  compared  her  with  my 
affianced  bride,  the  more  strongly  was  I  urged 
to  break  through  my  engagements ;  I  was  in 
a  fever  of  contending  passions — food  and  rest 
were  alike  hateful  to  me — I  was  incapable  of 
reasoning  with  myself— I  co'dd  not  apply  for 
advice  to  my  friend;  he,  of  all  men,  it  behov- 
ed to  keep  m  ignorance  of  my  frenzy.  The 
same  motive  estranged  me  from  my  mother; 
and  I  sought  a  refuge  from  reflection  in  the 
inebriating  bowL 

There  are  states  of  mental  abstraction,  and 
of  deep  and  engrossing  passion,  which  seem 
so  effectually  to  counteract  the  power  of  wine 
on  the  animal  spirits,  that  men  under  their  in- 
fluence can  scarcely  become  intoxicated.  Such 
was  my  case ;  and  I  frequently  aroae  from  the 
table  perfectly  master  of  my  faculties,  but 
under  strong  excitement,  and  in  a  mood  to  do 
aught  that  opportunity  might  dare  me  to  do. 
On  one  of  these  occasions  I  caught  up  my  hat, 
and  pursued  my  way  to  the  house  of  Augusta. 
Unlbrtanately,  for  f  knew  it  not,  Lewis  WM 
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IQ  the  country,  saperinteDding  the  improve- 
ment of  his  residence  previously  to  liis  nup 
tials,  snd  the  servant  ushered  me  into  the 
drawinff-room.  Augusta  was  alone,  reclining 
cm  a  couch  placed  in  a  window,  whose  bal> 
cony  was  filled  with  flowers.  The  sultriness 
of  the  day  had  lelt  her  spiritless  and  languid; 
htr  eyes  had  Utile  of  their  usual  vivacity,  and, 
after  the  interchange  of  common  dvilittes^  we 
reUpsed  into  silence. 

Why  should  I  thus  harrow  up  my  long^hn- 
lied  emotions  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  one 
to  whom  I  am  as  nothing  f  wh^  should  I  thus 
(ear  the  veil  from  my  own  frailties?  why  re- 
peat the  sophisms  by  which.  On  this  eventful 
nig^t,  I  won  Augusta  from  my  friend,  and 
procured  my  own  ruin  9  Let  it  suffice,  that 
the  following  day  she  became  my  bride. 

In  the  first  parozvsm,  for  it  deserves  no 
other  name,  of  my  happiness,  I  refused  to 
think  of  Emma  Gordon,  of  my  mother,  or  of 
Lewis.  I  had  Augusta — she  was  mine,  mine 
only;  how,  it  mattered  not;  my  ambition 
and  my  self-love,  the  prevailing  sins  of  my  na- 
ture, were  equally  gratified  by  the  possession 
of  such  a  woman,  so  surpassing  in  beauty,  in 
•coomplishments,  in  intellect  All  bliss  that 
I  had  known  before  seemed  poor  and  tasteless 
oompared  with  this,  and  I  revelled  in  the  ful- 
ness of  delight  A  letter  from  Lewis  at  length 
teached  me  ;  it  was  a  partial  sedative  to  my 
boated  imagination ;  it  was  indignant,  scorn- 
fill,  severe :  it  demanded  frt>m  me  the  satis- 
iiotion  that  one  gentleman  owes  to  another. 
I  was  flushed  wiSi  wine  when  I  answered  it 
I  ffeplied,  "  that  I  was  too  happy  in  the  so- 
«ety  of  the  lady  who  had  done  me  the  honor 
to  prefer  me  to  him,  to  risk  my  life  against 
one  who  had  no  wish  to  lose  his  own; 
(hat,  if  he  was  iasupportably  weary  of  him- 
iolf^  there  were  ways  enough  to  terminate  ez- 
iotenco  without  my  aid.**  The  result  of  this 
insolent  boast  was,  that  he  branded  me  to  the 
world  as  a  villain  and  a  coward. 

It  hsd  long  been  a  maxim  with  mo,  that,  in 
(bo  opinion  of  the  world,  the  success  of  an 
onterprise  will  prove  a  justification  for  him 
tfaftt  undertakes  it;  and  that  of  two  men  who 
iboold,  with  the  same  means,  motives,  and 
obtlity,  enter  on  the  same  pursuit,  the  one 
proving  successful,  and  the  other  not,  the  for- 
ttmate  one  would  be  deemed  prudent  in  his 
■peculations,  the  other  the  reverse.  I  there- 
to flattered  myself  that  a  little  raillery  from 
my  friends  upon  my  hast^  marriage  would  be 
ikb  only  consequence  of  my^  dishonocablo  con- 
Aaet;  I  was  &r  firans  antieipaiing  the  uni- 
yeinal  soom  that  awaited  me.  It  seemed, 
when  I  appeared  among  my  former  intimates, 
that  I  had  a  kind  of  moral  lq>ro6j— every  one 
shrunk  from  holding  the  least  communication 
with  me;  bothasaprivateandasapuhlic  cha- 
racter my  reputation  was  gone.  Iwastooproud 
to  attempt  to  regain  it;  and  I  retired,  with 
AnguBtai  to  Q»end  the  remainder  of  nj  life  in 


a  secluded  residence  which  she  possessed  in 
the  north  of  Bngland,  and  whore,  in  the  se- 
cond year  of  oir  union,  I  became  the  de- 
lighted father  of  a  lovely  boy.  His  appesr- 
ance,  by  awakening  in  us  the  feelings  ofpk^ 
sure  that  had  of  Ute  been  dormant,  effectually 
preserved  us  from  matrimonial  ennvi;  fiv 
since  I  had  neither  feme  to  seek  nor  fortune 
to  win,  I  felt  **  o'ercast  with  sorrow  and  sa- 
ptoeness."  Augusta  was  of  too  lofty  a  spirit 
to  sit  down  qui^y  and  be  the  butt  of  my  ill- 
humour,  as  Emma  Gordon  had  been ;  she  had 
always  received  homage,  but  had  never  paid 
any ;  and  whenever  my  fickle  and  initaUe 
temper  seemed  to  Intrude  upon  the  quietness 
and  comfort  of  the  house,  she  withdrew  te 
her  own  room,  nor  i^xpeared  again  until  I  was 
perfectly  master  of  myselt  After  the  birth 
of  Augustus,  she  reasoned  with  me  on  the 
impropriety  of  indulging  mv  ill-humor  on  tri- 
vial occasions ;  and  so  forcibly  pomted  out  te 
me  the  bad  effects  which  my  example  would 
have  upon  the  child,  that  I  resolved  to  retornu 
I  can,  indeed,  safely  affirm,  that  I  scnipulottsly 
guarded  myself  from  betraying  before  my  soa 
the  weakness  of  my  character;  I  wasanwea^ 
ried  in  my  attention  to  his  welfere,  and,  as  he 
grew  in  years,  I  was  his  instructor,  hia  oom- 
panion,  and  his  friend.  He  was  a  nobis 
youth ;  he  had  much  of  the  beauty  and  the 
un^ea^ble  grace  of  his  mother ;  he  had  no 
mean  or  sordid  feeling  in  his  composition ;  he 
was  proud,  spirited,  and  aspiring ;  he  bad  the 
capacity  for  doing  great  actions — and  I  felt  re- 
newed in  him  those  hopes  of  renown  for  my 
family  that  were  for  ever  blasted  in  myselC 
He  had  attained  his  sixteenth  year,  andit  was 
necessary  that  he  should  now  become  ao- 
qiuinted  with  society ;  he  was  of  an  age  to  Vs 
ushered  into  life,  but  most  assuredly  /oeuld 
not  be  his  protector.  I  resolved,  howoyer,  be> 
fore  I  committed  him  to  the  care  of  anotber, 
from  whom  he  might  learn  the  stpry  of  ay 
dishonor,  to  communicate  it  to  him  nqrsdf ; 
and  I  chose  for  the  time  of  my  hiatotj  (he 
hour  of  our  evening  walk. 

The  mansion  in  which  I  had  so  long  resided 
was  situated  near  the  edge  of  an  extensive 
common ;  and,  at  the  time  of  our  manrkge^  it 
was  unsheltered  by  a  single  trecL  To  vaiy 
my  employmentSi  as  well  as  to  increase  tt« 
value  of  my  property,  I  had  planted  innnaifr 
able  forest  trees  at  the  extremity  of  nf 
grounds,  varying  them,  as  the  plantation  a^ 
preached  the  house,  with  flowering  ahniba  «f 
every  description.  I  was  delighted  with  tht 
flourishing  appesranoe  of  mr  growing  feresli 
and  I  contemplated^  with  a  delight  unosnal^ 
devoid  of  selSshness,  the  hour  wben  my 
child's  children  might  ramble  beneatb  ill 
shade  and  bless  the  memory  of  hia  grandsifa 
But  of  this  felicity  did  my  own  avU 
also  disappoint  me. 

I  intended,  with  regaid  to  my  aon,  to 
Qumicate  to  him»  without  di^gniae,  (be  whole 
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&otB  relfttive  to  Biy  mani>g»  with  hisnoth^r; 
md  I  hoped  that  nature  would  so  plead  ior 
me  in  hts  bosom,  that  I  should  sink  bat  ^ry 
little  in  his  esteem.  I  also  resolved  that  be 
should  be  the  mediator  between  me  and  my 
mother,  who  was  still  aliTO,  surrounded,  as  I 
heard,  by  the  children  of , Lewis  and  Emma 
Qordon,  whose  marriage  had  not  been  delayed 
▼ery  long  after  mine.     I  felt  jealous  that  the 

Euidmother  of  a  boy  like  mine  should  lavish 
r  regards  upon  those  who  were  not  of  her 
kindred,  particulnny  as  Augusta  had  no  re- 
Uti?e  in  the  world  to  whose  oare  we  might 
commend  our  treasure.  I  hoped  everythmg 
from  the  preposflessing  manners  and  appear- 
ance of  Augustus.  I  even  believed  that  Lewis 
would  forget  his  resentment  against  me,  and 
become  the  protector  of  my  sou. 

With  such  hopes  as  these  I  walked  gaily 
forth,  and  oonversed  with  Augustus  upon  in- 
different topics  until  I  had  wound  up  my  feel- 
ings to  relate  to  him  my  secret  I  found  it  a 
a  task  more  difficult  than  I  had  expected ;  I 
▼eiled  my  interest  in  it  under  a  feigned  name ; 
I  courted  his  comments  upon  my  conduct — 
lor  I  was  anxious  to  discover  whether  the  les- 
flons  of  virtue  and  honor  that  I  had  so  oare- 
ftilly  taught  him  would  form  the  rule  of  his 
^mn  life,  and  of  his  iudgment  upon  others ;  or 
whether  he  would  palliate  &lsehood  and 
countenance  ^honor.  He  acted  as  I  expect- 
ed he  would  do :  he  denounced  me  as  a  wretch 
miwortfay  of  the  happiness  that  fell  to  my 
share;  condemning,  with  the  fiery  ardor  of 
msophisticated  youth,  my  double  perfidy, 
my  ingratitude,  and  my  cowardice.  What  an 
inconsistent  being  is  man  I  I  had  labored  for 
jears  to  make  my  sKm  what  he  was ;  yet  I 
was  angry  with  him  because  he  did  not  dis- 
appoint me ;  and  I  hated  him  fov  his  vehement 
adfaereDoe  to-  Uiose  principles  whioh  I  had 
teaght  him  to  prise.  How  could  I  now  sub- 
mit to  say  to  him — '*  I  am  the  ihan  whose 
oonduet  you  have  condemned? **  How  enJure 
llie  contemptuooB  pify,  cr  the  ilUrepressed 
resentment  of  this  boy,' who  was  the  judge  of 
Us  fiither's  actions  f  Tet  this,  too,  I  had 
brought  upon  nmelf ;  I  had,  at  my  own 
pleasure^  unloeked  the  treasure-house  of  me- 
mory;  I  had  taken  fl-om  her  stores  the  deli- 
eiouB  reooUeotions  of  Augusta,  such  as  she 
was  when  I  became  eaamoored  of  herbeanty. 
I  had  reveUed  again  in  the  happhiess  of  the 
cifty  di^s  of  my  marriage ;  but  I  was  not  to 
rat  here ;  I  oould  not  forget  the  subsequent 
detestation  and  contend  I  bad  been  called 
•pen  to  endure;  I  was  maddened  by  the 
■dng^  of  self-f^^praach,  and,  with  a  frightful 
vahemeace  of  manner.  I  revealed  to  my  son 
ttal  I  was  the  man  wiiose  oonduet  he  so  se- 
^9nAy  npvehended. 
I  know  not  whether  he  wis  sorry  to  dis- 


one  so  near  to  him ;  certain  it  is  that  he  was 
silent  and  embarrassed,  and  answered  not  tlie 
reproaches  I  savagely  poured  upon  him.  In 
the  rudest  and  most  impassioned  language  I 
denounced  him  and  all  mankind.  1  was  a 
very  madn.an. 

He  took  my  hand,  probably  as  an  attempt  at 
pacification  ;  I  struck  him  passionately  from 
me ;  he  fell ;  his  right  temple  came  violently 
in  contact  with  a  projecting  branch  of  a  (Mien 
tree ;  a  groan  escaped  him ;  it  was  the  last 
sound  he  ever  uttered  I 

Gracious  Heavens  I  if  throngfa  the  countleaa 
ages  of  eternity  I  am  doomed  to  retain,  unim* 
paired,  the  recollection  of  that  moment,  how 
shall  I  endure  the  undying  torment?  It  is 
true  that  I  was  not  deliberately  his  execution- 
er,  but  he  was  a  victim  to  my  vi'>lent  and  un« 
controllable  temper,  and  thus  was  the  measure 
of  mv  crimes  completed.  *' Augustus,  my 
son  !*'  the  woods  re-echoed  my  cries  of  de* 
speratkm  and  anguish;  on  his  ear  they  feR 
unnoticed  and  unheard.  I  sat  beside  him  on 
the  ground,  holding  his  cold  hand  in  minck 
and  insensible  of  the  approaching  darkness ;  I 
was  utterly  unable  to  resolve  wiUi  myself  how 
I  should  act ;  how  to  unfold  to  the  mother 
the  fate  of  her  son.  She,  perhaps,  might  aiv 
quit  me  of  intentional  murder,  but  would  the 
world  also  ?  I  dared  not  encounter  its  judg^ 
ment  on  this  point,  and  I  determined  to  con- 
ceal the  body  of  Augustus,  and  to  repair,  as 
early  an  possible,  to  the  continent  of  Europe. 

I  hid  my  victim  in  the  underwood,  and  rs^ 
turned  home  to  Augusta.  She  immediate]^ 
inquired  for  her  son,  and  I  told  her  the  story 
I  had  constructed  for  the  purpose.  I  said 
that  we  had  met,  in  our  walk,  with  soaie  ef 
his  firiends,  wlio  were  settlne  out  on  an  9» 
cursive  tour  through  England  (so  6tf  I  spoke 
the  truth),  and  £at  they  had  prevailed  oa 
me  to  suffer  him  to  aoeompany  them.  She 
was  displeased  that  he  had  departed  withoot 
sajriug  adieu,  and  with  so  little  preparatioa 
for  such  an  unusual  Journey ;  I  was  afraid 
that  she  would  embarrass  me  by  ftirther  in- 
quiries, and,  pleadhig  Ihtigae,  I  retired  to  mf 
dressing-room,  whence  I  oould  descend,  hy  a 
private  stalrca^  into  the  garden.  I  waited; 
in  an  agony  of  impatienoe,  nntil  I  beKeved 
that  the  servants  were  at  rest  I  then  d«K 
scended  to  the  garden,  and,  proouiing  theia 
a  laborer's  spade,  I  pursued  ray  way  to  tha 
wood.  I  drew  the  lM)dy  of  Augustus  from  its 
hiding4>laoa  I  took  it  in  my  arms,  and,  stag- 
gering beneaithits  wnght,  I  passed  out  of  tw 
wood  on  to  the  moor,  by  wliieh  it  was  shifted. 
Having  fixeduponaplacethai  seemed,  fromtke 
nature  of  the  sml,  to  offiurihcilitiesfordigghK 
his  grave,  I  laid  him  on  the  earth  and  proceed- 
ed to  perform  my  unholy  office.  From  thehoiv 
of  sunset  the  air  had  been  sultry  and  oppress* 
sover  that  bis  father  was  not  so  perfeet  as  h^  ive;  and  at  midnight  the  thunder  storm  begsa. 


had  imaghied;  or  whether  he  was  ashamed 
to havaso  severely  eriMsed  the  oftoees  of 


At  first,  the  fiashes  of  lightoing  were  few  aasd 
transienti  snd   their  attendant  peals  were 
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heard  but  at  a  distance ;  by  degrees,  they  be- 
came more  vivid,  and  freqaent  and  forked, 
and  their  light  outshone  that  of  day.  The 
heavens  seemed  to  be  torn  asunder  by  them — 
the  earth  shook  beneath  the  thunaer*peal — 
and  the  rain  literallv  poured  down  upon  me  as 
I  stood,  bareheadeci,  by  the  mve  I  had  pre- 
pared, the  cold  dew  wrung  from  me  by  toil 
and  terror  slanding  thicklv  upon  my  brow  I 

Amid  this  conflict  of  tne  elements  I  laid 
my  first-bom,  mv  only  son,  in  his  last  resting 
place ;  but  I  delayed  to  cover  him  with  the 
torf  I  had  taken  up.  I  was  alone,  in  the 
midst  of  a  barren  heath,  resting  on  my  spade 
by  the  side  of  a  grave,  whose  murdered  ir- 
mate  was  my  own  child,  the  last  heir  of  two 
ancient  and  noble  families.  Within  a  few 
hours  he  had  been  full  of  life — vifforous,  hap- 
py, talented,  and  brave.  Now.  De  was  like 
the  clod  he  rested  upon  I  What  had  availed 
to  him  the  generous  humanity  of  his  nature? 
His  acquirements  were  as  nothing — his  genius 
and  his  learning  had  not  preserved  him  from 
(he  fate  of  the  meanest  kind.  And  what  was 
I?  Stupefied,  yet  sensible  amid  my  stupor 
that  I  was  insuperably  wretched.  J  bowed 
not  to  the  raging  of  the  storm — ^it  suited  well 
with  the  temper  of  my  souL  I  even  folded 
my  arms  upon  my  bosom,  and  awaited  the 
flash  of  lightning  that  should  show  me  again 
the  features  of  Augustus,  ghastly  and  livid 
beyond  expression  ia  that  awful  ^lare.  He 
was  dead  I  yet  I  uttered  no  complaint ;  I  did 
not  rave,  nor  supplicate,  nor  pray.    The  re- 

auiem  over  my  boy  was  the  pei^ng  of  the 
iiunder.  I  was  myself  in  the  place  of  priest, 
and  mourner,  and  herald,  and  mute ;  and  his 
tomb— wherefore  should  he  have  one  to 
perpetuate  the  ignominy  of  his  sire  f 

At  length  I  covered  for  ever  the  face  of 
Augustus.  I  pressed  the  clod  upon  his  breast 
Yes  1  I  even  trampled  upon  it  to  prevent  it 
being  perceived  that  it  had  been  removed.  I 
noted  the  spot  where  J'had  laid  that  fiur  head 
in  the  dust,  and  returned  precipitately  home. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  I  affected  to  re- 
ceive a  letter  from  Augustus,  stating  that  he 
had  accompanied  his  friends  to  Paris,  and  re- 
questing us  to  meet  him  there.  I  persuaded 
Augusta  that  we  should  find  pleasure  in  such 
a  Journey,  and,  having  made  hasty  arrange- 
ments for  dischai-ging  my  servants  and  dis- 
posing of  my  estate,  we  set  off  for  the  contin- 
ent 

We  arrived  in  Paris,  and  Augusta  demand- 
ed her  son.  For  some  time  I  parried  her  in- 
quiries; but  she  became  so  anxious^  so  earnest 
about  him,  that  I  was  compelled  to  impart  to 
her  the  secret  of  his  ikte.  She  did  not  betrav 
me — that  I  expected  of  her — ^but  she  shrank 
from  me  with  unconcealed  abhorrence.  She 
bated  me,  as  she  herself  said,  less  for  the  pas- 
iion  which  had  so  unfortunately  proved  fatal 
to  Augustus,  than  for  my  selfldi  perfidy  and 
4eoeit,  in  oonoealing  frt>m  her,  at  the  time^  so 


melancholy  an  event  ''Alas  1  my  bod," 
burst  from  her  lips,  '*  thy  midnight  burhl 
was  unconsecrated  by  thv  mother's  teu»* 
that  consolation  might,  at  least,  have  been  tt 
lorded  to  me." 

She  did  not  long  survive  her  exile,  for  sudi, 
in  reality,  it  was ;  and  her  last  moments  wen 
embittered  hv  the  knowledge  that  the  body 
of  Augustus  had  been  discovered  and  reoog> 
nixed,  and  that  common  report  assigned  her 
husband  as  his  murderer.  The  sudden  dit* 
appearance  of  Augustus,  and  my  subseqoeot 

Frecipitate  removal  trom  the  estate  on  which 
had  80  lone  resided,  save  a  coloring  to  the 
suspicion.  I  felt  that  1  could  never  again  n- 
visit  his  grave. 

Augusta  was  interred  among  stiangen,  ud 
I  became  a  solitary  wanderer  on  the  ftoe  of 
the  earth.  Like  another  Cain,  I  seemed  to 
bear  about  with  me  the  curse  of  the  EternaL 
Whoever  looked  upon  me  hated  me.  Spriog 
and  summer,  autumn  and  winter,  passed  over 
me  unnoticed  and  unenjoyed.  I  became  old 
in  sorrow,  yet  mine  was  not  a  grief  to  kiU. 

Now,  however,  unless  my  existence  be  so- 
pernaturally  prolonged,  I  cannotbe  far  from  iti 
termination ;  and  grateful  shall  I  feel  mj* 
self  for  permission  to  escape  from  a  world  that 
has  been  to  me  one  scene  of  sorrow  and  rt- 
morse.  Thou  who  hast  perused  this  nairatire, 
learn  frt>m  it  that  it  is  easy  to  depart  froB 
probity  and  honor,  and  that  the  downward 
path  of  error,  once  entered  upon,  leads  ra- 
pidly to  the  comuMSsion  of  the  most  atrockwi 
crimes — ^no  man  having  the  power  to  saj  to 
his  unbridled  passionsi  "Uius  lar,  but  no 
farther,  shall  ye  go.** 

The  student  closed  the  manuscript  of  the 
Unknown  ;  he  returned  to  his  apartment,  and 
looked  intensely  on  the  features  of  the  deai 
They  betrayed,  even  in  the  composure  aad 
rigidity  of  deadi,  many  traces  of  passion  and 
of  consuming  sorrow ;  but  one  might  han 
presumed  to  say,  fit>m  only  viewing  the  re- 
mains of  that  once  noble  countenance,  "TfaiB 
man  was  a  murderer.''  The  student  lud  the 
head  of  the  stranger  in  the  grave ;  J|||m 
returned  home,  and  related  to  his  fuVt^ 
adventure  which  had  befallen  hino.  Hintther 
recognized  in  the  Unknown  the  frlse  friend  d 
his  youth ;  the  student  diaodvered  himsdf  to 
be  the  son  of  Lewis  and  Emma  Gordon,  and 
he  rejoiced  that  the  well  governed  temper  and 
right  principles  of  his  father  ensured  hap|i^ 
cess  toliis  family  instead  of  defltmction.  WA 
an  education  more  limited,  and  with  talesli 
fiur  leas  splendid  than  those  which  bad  &D(b 
to  the  possession  of  the  Unknown,  Lewis  had 
conducted  himself  honorably  through  life.  Be 
had  found,  in  the  society  of  the  quiet  and  na* 
pretending  Enuna,  a  pleasure  that  he  might 
have  missed  with  the  brilliant  Augusta.  Ai 
a  son  to  the  mother  of  the  Unknown,  as  a  has* 
band,  and  as  a  fitthefy  he  fulfilled  the  wa^- 
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«st  duties  of  existence ;  and,  at  thc^verj  verge 
of  life,  when  he  became  so  singuburly  ac- 
quainted with  the  fate  of  his  once  valued 
friend,  he  drew  from  it  a  lesson  that  served  to 
impress  upon  the  mind  of  his  too  imaginative 
son,  this  truth  (elsewhere  expressed  by  a  man 
ominent  for  talent  and  virtue),  "that  all  is 
vanity  which  is  not  honest ;  and  that  there  is 
AO  solid  wisdom  but  in  real  piety." 


THE    FOUNTAIN. 

BT  lAHSS  BCSSKLL  LOWSLL. 

Into  the  sunshine. 

Fail  of  the  light, 
Leaping  and  flaBhtng 
From  morn  till  night 

Into  the  moonlight, 

Whiter  than  snow, 
Waving  so  iower-like 

When  the  winds  blow. 

Into  the  stailight 

BoBblng  in  spray, 
Happy  by  midnight, 

Happy  by  day  1 

Ever  im  metion. 
Blithesome  and  cheery, 

Still  climbing  heavenward, 
Never  aweary. 

Glad  of  aH  weathers, ' 

Still  seeming  best, 
Upward  or  downward, 

Motion  thy  rest 

Fan  of  a  nature 

Nothing  can  tame, 
Changed  every  moment^ 

Ever  the  same. 

Ceaseless  aspiring. 

Ceaseless  content, 
Darknees  or  sunshine 

Thy  element 

Glorious  fountain  t 
Let  my  heart  be 
Fresh,  ehangefol,  constant, 
Upward,  like  thee  I 

THE  WORST  OF  BOBX& 

Who  has  not  at  some  time  of  life  been  more 
or  less  subjected  to  that  bore  of  all  bores,  that 
n^tmare,  that  worst  of  incubi,  an  idle  man  in 
or  about  the  house  all  day  !  To  those  who  know 
but  little  of  the  nuisance,  I  say,  happy  are  ye; 
to  thoM  who  are  blissfully  ignorant  of  it,  happier 

TOI-  IT,— « 


Still ;  but  the  wretched  woman  who  has  by  tome 
strange  infatuation  united  her  lot  to  that  of  a 
man  having  nothing  to  do,  and  less  to  think 
about,  has  my  most  deep  and  sincere  compassion. 

My  friend  Mrs,  Gedder  Ia  the  wife  of  a  retired 
naval  officer.  Why  in  the  world  his  family  se- 
lected that  profession  for  him  in  his  youth,  I  have 
always  been  at  a  loss  to  imagine;  for  never  had 
any  one  less  of  the  jolly  tar  or  more  of  the  fidget 
in  his  composition.  Nothing  is  so  trifling  as  to 
be  below  his  notice,  or  of  too  small  consequence 
to  be  worthy  of  a  long  debate  or  prosy  discus- 
sion. If  on  a  visit  at  his  house,  the  first  person 
you  encounter  on  descending  of  a  morning,  is 
always  Mr.  Gedder.  He  is  occupied  in  what  he 
calls  making  a  good  fire,  with  which  laudable  end 
in  view  he  sits,  tongs  in  hand,  inserting  small 
scraps  of  coal  into  every  available  aperture  of 
the  bars,  varying  this  process  in  a  pleasing  man- 
ner by  every  five  minutes  seizing  the  poker  and 
stirring  them  all  out  again  before  they  have  had 
the  slightest  chance  oTbeooming  ignited. 

**Gaod  morning,  Miss  Smith,**  he  exclaims. 
With  a  dig  of  the  poker ;  "  there^s  nothing  so 
cheering  as  a  good  fire,  I  think ;  donH  you  think 
sof  Servants  never  do  make  a  good  fire  ulIcss 
it  happens  to  be  a  very  warm  morning,**  dig  goes 
the  poker  again,  and  little  is  left  in  the  grate  save 
ashes  and  smoke.  **  Ah,  here  comes  the  kettle. 
Now,  Mary,  does  it  boil  I  You  know  how  partic- 
ular I  am  that  it  shoald  boU.  Here,  here,  set  it 
on  the  fire  and  let  me  see  for  myself.**  Mary 
places  her  bright  copper  kettle  on  the  smoky 
mass  with  a  rueful  countenance.  *' There  now,^ 
says  Mr.  Gedder,  "  I  thought  it  did  not  boil ;  ts- 
ts-ts,  my  dear  (to  his  wife  who  enters,)  yon  most 
speak  to  Mary,  you  really  muit;  the  kettle  doea 
not  boil  this  morning.** 

*'  My  dear  Charles  how  can  you  expect  such  a 
thing  of  it  f  It  would  freese  as  soon  on  that  fire.** 

^' It  la  a  very  good  fire,  Elisa,  allow  me  to  say 
though,  had  Z  not  myself  attended  to  it|  it  would 
have  been  oat,  depend  upon  it** 

Duitng  the  whole  of  breaklast  you  are  regaled 
with  the  samesulject,  intermingled  with  remarks 
relative  to  Margaret*s  teeth  not  being  properly 
brushed,  Jane*s  shoulders  growing  daily  more 
elevated,  and  little  Alfred*s  hair  never  lying 
smooth — it  having,  in  fact,  an  obstinate  tendanoy 
to  curL 

After  breakfast  Mrs.  Qedder  and  I  are  severely 
cross-questioned  as  to  what  we  intend  doing  all 
day;  we  cannot  exactly  say — should  not  like  to 
commit  ourselves  for  a  whole  day.  After  mudi 
useless  talk,  the  matter  is  brought  within  tho 
compass  of  an  hour.  Well,  we  are  goine  to 
work.  **  Then  Mr.  G.  will  read  the  PM>er,^  be- 
hind which  he  forthwith  ensconces  himself.— 
Think  not^  however,  he  is  absort>ed  in  the  news» 
— iur  from  it ;  he  has  but^  as  it  were,  snugly  es- 
tablished himself  in  a  sort  of  watch-boZ|  and  is 
lying  in  wait  ready  at  any  moment  to  pounea 
upon  and  worry  whatever  topic  you  may  ehooso 
for  conversation,  or  sally  forth  and  make  war  on 
that  most  unfortunate-  fire,  despite  his  wife's  en* 
treaties  to  let  it  alone  and  allow  it  to  bum  up.  Yon 
speak  of  your  work ;  he  comes  to  examine,  find 
fault,  or  approve,  as  the  ease  may  be.  You  dia* 
cuss  a  pattern;  he  must  see  it,  and  give  an  opin* 
ion,  or  suggest  an  improvement    x  ou  talk  of 
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dress, — yon  wish  oue  made,  and  ask  adrice  of 
Mrs.  Gedder;  but  receive  it  gratis  from  Mr.  G. 
He  wishes  to  know  what  is  tor  his  dinner ;  his 
wife  evades  the  question;  he  persists,  and  on 
bearing,  knocks  off  vonr  favorite  dish  (maccaronl 
and  cheese)  as  **  unwholesome ;  a  thing  the 
children  ma^  not  cat,  and  therefore  ought  not  to 
see ;"  which  leads*  to  an  animated  debate  as  to 
whether  it  is  not  better  to  inculcate  self-denial  bv 
allowing  children  to  see  what  they  may  not  have. 
Ton  are  to  initiate  Mrs.  Gedder  into  the  myste- 
ries of  some  peculiarly  exceller.t  cakes  that  re- 
quire unheard-of  skill  in  the  compounding ;  for 
which  purpose  you  retire  to  the  store-room,  tuck 
up  sleeves,  and  are  soon  immersed  in  sweets. 
Thither  also,  adjourns  Mr.  Gedder,  to  see  what 
you  are  doing;  and  the  questions  he  asks  of 
**  why  do  you  do  this ;"  and  "  why  you  don't  do 
that;**  which  '*he  should  think  a  much  better 
plan,"  mingled  with  exclamations  of  **  now  really 
that  is  an  extraordinary  combination ;"  '*  will  it 
be  nice  f**  ftc,  nearly  drive  you  out  of  your  wits; 
while  you  feel  a  horrid  temptation  to  hiy  hands 
on  a  flower-bag  you  perceive  hard  by,  and  dust 
it  well  about  his  ears. 

Having,  in  the  teeth  of  his  interference,  put 
the  finishing  stroke  to  your  cookery,  you  hint  at 
a  walk.  Hr.  Gedder  says  he  was  thinking  of 
going  out;  whereupon  you  suddenly  discover 
you  have  slight  cold,  and  had  better  take  care  of 
yourself,  perhaps,  hoping  for  a  good  fire  and 
pleasant  UU-d-tite  with  your  friend  when  her 
•pouse  is  gone. 

Tou  wait  and  wait.  He  has  risen,  and  is  gaz- 
ing from  the  window,  drumming  Oh  Susannah 
on  the  frame.  It  happens  to  be  your  name,  and 
you  heartily  wish  he  would  go  to  Alabama,  feel- 
ing he  need  be  under  no  apprehension  of  your 
shedding  tears  at  his  departure.  Tou  draw  forth 
your  watch,  and  remark  casually  that  it  is  twelve 
o'clock ;  you  did  not  think  it  had  been  so  late  (a 
terrible  fib  by-the-by,  for  you  both  hoped  and  be- 
lieved it  was  at  least  an  hour  later. 

'* Twelve  is  it?— then  he  most  go;**  and 
be  walks  towards  the  door,  but  returns;  for 
k  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  his  class  to  be 
always  the  ffoing  man.  It  takes  as  long  to  get 
one  of  them  fairly  off  the  premises  as  to  get  a 
large  Teasel  under  weigh.  He  has  discovered  a 
bole  in  his  glove,  the  sixe  of  a  pin's  head ;  it 
must  be  repaired;  and  you  cheerfully  offer  your 
services,  thinking  thereby  to  fiscilitate  his  depar- 
tnre.  Having  accomplished  your  task,  you  feel 
delighted  to  see  him  put  on  tbe  gloves,  and  make 
once  more  for  the  door. 

Do  not  aUow  your  spirits  to  attain  too  high  a 
level ;  he  has  turned  the  handle,  but  at  that  mo- 
ment is  attracted  by  some  one  passing  the  window; 
retraces  his  steps  to  make  out  who  it  it,  aad  ano- 
ther five  minutes  is  gone  in  oot^jectutes  whether 
it  can  be  Smith  out  again,— to  which  hi  appended 
.a  history  of  Smith's  accident,  and  tnsflequent 
Jong  confinement  to  the  house. 

"One  Btruggle  more,"  and  yon  believe  your- 
.  self  free.  He  has  lefi  the  room.  Be  not  deceir- 
-ed ;  he  has  but  got  as  fkr  as  the  hat-stand  and 
'  comes  backj'bearing  his  hat  and  great-coat,  which 
he  informs  you  he  purposes  putthig  on  by  the 
'fire.  And  oh  I  the  intorminable  thne  it  requires 
%o  do  lol    The  coat  Is  ezaminod;  yoa  bare  tho 


history  of  when,  where,  and  of  whom,  it 
purchased  ;  every  morsel  of  anything  lilte  dost  is 
deliberately  stroked  off.  The  bat  b  poUsbed 
again  and  again,  until  }  on  tremble  for  the  nap, 
and  yourself  indulging  in  a  caloolation  arlo  bow 
much  per  annum  Mr.  Gedder's  hats  may  stand 
him  iu  at  that  rate. 

At  length  his  toilette  is  completed,  and  this 
time  be  actually  reaches  the  front  door.  He  is  not 
gone,  however ;  back  he  comes  (vou  long  to  kick 
hiiu  out,)  to  inform  his  wifb  the  lock  wants  oil, 
and  there  are  some  finger-marks  on  the  paint.  His 
next  attempt  takes  htm  to  the  garden-gate.  Is  it 
possible?  Tes ;  here  he  is  again ;  there  are  heavy 
clouds  he  tells  you;  he  dreads  rain,  and  must 
have  an  umbrella;  he  Just  pats  bis  hesid  in  to  give 
you  this  informatian,  and  it  is  all  you  can  do  to 
restrain  yourself  from  rushing  at  him,  sd^ng 
him  by  the  shoulders,  putting  him  outside  his 
own  door,  and  turning  the  key  upon  him  1  Too 
sit  for  ten  minutes  afier  he  has  (Usappeared,  ex- 
pecting a  fresh  return ;  trying  to  calm  yourself 
and  be  resigned  should  such  be  the  case.  At  the 
end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  you  breathe  freely, 
and  then  have  such  a  charming  chat  with  Mn. 
Gedder,  you  almost  forget  she  is  no  longer  Elia 
Dibb,  and  that  there  is  a  miserable  man  called 
Gedder  in  existence. 

You  are  not  long  allowed  to  enjoy  this  delusion; 
too  soon  arrives  the  hour  for  dinner,  and  with  it 
punctually,  Mr.  Geddei.  It  is  a  problem  to  yoa 
how  it  happens  that  he  comes  so  true  to  time 
when  you  consider  what  was  the  manner  of  his 
departure.  He  hag  been  to  call  on  Mr.  Gr^ ; 
the  next  time  you  see  Mr.  Gregg,  yoo  solve  yoor 
problem  by  ingeniously  drawing  from  him,  that 
when  Mr.  Gedder  makes  a  call,  he  begins  to  go 
at  the  end  of  about  ten  minutes,  which  allovs 
plenty  of  time  for  the  usual  number  of  abortivt 
sallies. 

The  dinner  is  a  series  of  fidgets.  Margaret 
eats  too  little ;  she  cannot  be  well.  **  My  dear 
that  child  is  evidently  out  of  health  ;  I  wond« 
you  do  not  perceive  it ;  moUiers  ought  to  be  the 
first  to  observe  any  sympton  of  disorder  in  their 
children."  Margaret  is  an  unusually  robust  stroQg 
girl,  and  is  teased  into  lanoying  herself  an  invalid, 
and  eats  litUe  on  principle,  aa  being  more  interest- 
ing. Next  he  falls  upon  poor  Goes,  who  is  makiaf 
up  for  his  sister's  want  ol  appetite  by  the  display  <2 
a  double  portion.  He  is  denounced  aa  a  "  gluttoe 
— a  perfect  glutton, — his  papa  is  ashamed  of 
hhn,^'  Nor  does  Jane  escape;  she  despatebei 
hir  food  too  quickly,  and  uses  too  much  salt 
Mrs.  Gedder  makes  a  fiu^etious  proposal  that  the 
children  shall  have  all  their  food  weighed,  and  a 
oertam  time  allotted  to  each  nKmtkfiu. 

The  desert  is  partaken  of,  aeoompanied  by  as 
advice  to  the  Governess  on  the  mode  of  inatracl- 
ing  her  pupils, — ^bow  he  sboald  proceed  were  Ai 
the  teacher ;  and  yon  Jnvokiotaiily  wish  be  wodd 
take  to  that  or  any  other  employment  thai  wooU 
alfow  him  less  time  for  admooisiiing  and  invcsli- 
gating. 

He  generstty  takes  a  nap  in  bis  chair  iftsr 
dinner,  though  he  would  repudiate  the  aecasatta 
with  scorn ;  he  would  not,  tiierefbre,  lie  down, 
and  do  It  comfortably  for  the  wx)rid,  bat  aifs  nod* 
dhig  with  a  pamphlet  befiMre  bfan,  eveiT  now  and 
thenamiMlixg  btanflelfbyaeonplieaMaBON^  or 
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an  extra  jerk  of  his  head  backwards,  that  bids 
fair  to  dislocate  his  neck.  At  sach  interTals  he 
always  exclaims,  '* — Eh — what?  What  is  that 
your  saying, — I  did  not  hear, — I  grow  a  little 
deaf,** — and  insists  on  a  recapitulation  of  your 
goesip. 

His  slumbers  OTer,  he  walks  about  the  room, 
creating  by  his  rapid  movemeots  a  breese  that 
would  turn  amillf  and  chihs  you  through,  though 
he  never  ceases  (in  his  figurative  language)  to 
'*  mertd,"  the  fire.  The  tea  urn  takes  the  place 
of  the  kettle  at  breakfast ;  and  he  harasses  his 
wife  to  be  sure  it  boiU,  uiittl  she  suggests  he 
*'  should  **  put  his  finger  in  and  try." 

She  has  infinite'  patience,  and  treats  all  his 
worrying  in  a  pleasant,  joking  way,  that  is  a 
marvel  to  me.  I  grow  so  irritated  by  even  a 
few  days  of  the  constant  friction. 

Should  we  be  going  to  a  place  of  public  amuse- 
ment in  the  evening,  he  deliberates,  "  shall  he 
order  the  carriage  at  a  quarter  to  eight,— or  at 
eiffht  precisely.— or  at  a  quarter  past  eight ;  and 
discusses  the  prot  and  eons  of  those  respective 
epochs  of  time  as  if  the  fate  of  nations  depended 
on  his  choosing  the  most  propitious. moment 

The  knotty  point  decided,  you  withdraw  to 
dress,  and  you  may  calculate  on  at  least  half  a 
dozen  raps  at  your  door,  to  knew  *'  if  you  are 
ready,  for  the  carriage  is  to  be  here  directly  ^' 

When  "ready,'*  your  ** wraps'*  are  inspected. 
''Tou  have  too  little  on  your  head — ^you  will 
take  cold.  There — he  will  draw  your  shawl  over 
your  head.'*  Tour  feelings  are  damaged  by  the 
consciousness  that  in  so  doing  he  is  crushing  to 
death  your  beautiful  wax  camellia,  and  completely 
**  making  a  mess,"  of  your  back  hair.  In  the 
carriage  a  heavy  railway  rug  is  carefully  adjusted 
ov«r  your  knees  in  spite  of  all  remonstrance,  and 
the  agony  you  endure  for  your  elegant  flounced 
tarletan,  during  that  drive,  is  not  to  be  con- 
ceived. 

Emerged  from  your  "  wraps,"  you  feel  intense- 
\j  untidy; — wondering  more  than  ever  how  your 
friend  submits  so  calmly.  Itis  some  time  before 
a  suitable  locality  is  discovered  for  you  to  cast 
anchor  in.  The  first  beach  tried  is  dirty — a 
move  is  made  to  a  second,  which  is  discovered 
to  be  in  a  draft ; — a  third  change  takes  you  out 
of  sight  of  the  orchestra.  At  length  you  are 
marshalled  to  a  bench  without  a  back — a  thing 
you  hate ;  but  nevertheless  you  posiUvely  decUne 
moTing  again. 

During  the  performance,  be  is  always  seeing, 
frncying  he  sees,  somebody  he  knows,  and  being 
neaf-sghted  himself,  distracts  your  attention 
from  what  you  are  eigoying,  by  directing  it  to- 
wards the  apparition  of  Mrs.  Brown  or  Mr.  Taylor. 

When  you  have  retuihsed  homo,  Mr.  Gedder 
disappears,  you  fondly  hope— to  bed.  You  and 
Utrs.  G.  get  yonr  feet  on  the  fender,  and  your 
tongnes  on  the  subject  of  that  evening's  amuse- 
ment and  many  other  such  enjoyed  together  in 
former  days.  Just  when  you  have  become 
deeply  interested  in  the  history  of  an  old  school- 
feDow  who  eloped  with  an  officer,  and  has  since 
been  qnite  lost  to  your  view,  comes  Mr.  Gedder 
to  put  out  the  gas— extinguish  the  fire,  lock  the 
doeelk  and  splnt  away  his  wife.  He  has  looked 
nader  aU  the  beds,— examined  all  the  fastenings, 
a^d  bid  yoo  good  night  with  the  aasoraoce  that 


all  is  quite  safe.  You  enter  your  bedroom  with 
a  wearied  sigh ;  and  as  you  put  out  your  light, 
thank  your  stars  that  your  blessed  husband  is  so 
thoroughly  engrossed  by  business  he  hardly  has 
time  for  his  meals,  and  never  sits  above  an  hour 
at  a  time  in  the  house  except  on  Sundays. 


THE  EATING  AND  DRINKING  GAPABHi. 
ITIES  OF  THE  METEOPOLia 

London  boasts  of  innumerable  lumt  to  aston.i  t 
and  delight  a  provincial :  Panoramas,  and  Wax- 
works, and  Jugglers,  and  immeasurably  before 
these,  some  which  are  altogether  unique.  One 
such  is  the  phenomenon  an  early  morning  pre- 
sents. From  the  canonical  eight  o'clock  break- 
fast to  within  an  hour  of  mid-day,  every  avenue 
to  town  pours  in  a  flood  of  broadcloth.  For  an 
hour  or  two  they  have  been  turbid  with  cordu- 
roy, leather  aprons,  and  tustian,  precursors  of  the 
bright  stream  to  set  m.  Numberless  tributaries, 
whose  sources  are  miles  away,  drain  the  roman- 
tic diptricts  of  Hampstead  and  Highgate;  the 
rural  retreats  of  Glapham ;  the  verdant  dales  of 
Kensington  ;  the  sandy  ik)ads  of  Bow.  Along  the 
undulatory  City  Road,  and  *  from  over  the  water,' 
along  the  great  western  thoroughfare,  and  the 
Essex  Channel,  come  a  north,  a  south,  an  east,  a 
west  floodtide,  commingling  and  making  the 
whirlpool  of  business  round  the  '  golden  heart'  of 
the  City.  Before  ladyfolks  are  abroad,  or  busi- 
ness re-acts  towards  Uie  suburbs,  every  inlet  ia 
surging  with  well-dressed  gentlemen.  All,  all  go 
on  towards  one  centre,  resistless  like  to  a  mag- 
netic pole,  or  hurried  as  the  rapids,  they  hasten 
to  the  strife  of  the  floods.  According  to  the  in- 
variable wont  of  City  employes,  every  one  has 
staid  at  home  just  five  minutes  .beyond  his  time, 
and  has  to  scamper  now,  to  get  his  name  *  above 
the  line.* 

It  is  an  extraordinary  and  an  interesting  sight, 
which  one  often  stops  to  smUe  atand  admire,even 
though  he  daily  join  the  stream.  The  spirit  of 
sanitary  reforui  has  driven  every  one  out  of  Lon- 
don at  night  The  iron-roads  in  the  morning 
pour  back  again  a  current  to  swell  the  troubled 
vortex.  Omnibuses,  also,  freighted  to  repletion 
outside  and  in,  teem  along,  '  setting  the  stones 
on  fire,'  as  the  French  say,  in  their  haste  to  dis- 
embogue ;  a  pleasant  company,  though  unglad- 
dened  by  a  lady's  smile.  The  passengers  live  a  ' 
little  out  of  town,  for  the  sake  of  a  walk,  and  rid$ 
out  and  in  *  every  day,'  to  save  themselves  the 
trouble. 

A  stranger  would  speculate  very  curiously  upon 
the  stowage  of  those  thousands ;  for  sure  the 
City  walls  can  hardly  hold  them  ?  What  can  they 
find  to  do  !  And,  not  least,  how  can  such  a  hoat» 
away  firom  home  be  provisioned  from  day  to  day  ? 
The  reeular  victualling  of  Babylon  the  Great  is 
6ne  of  its  most  wonderful,  yet  least  remarked 
upon  features.  It  needs  a  siege  anch  as  King 
Frost  laid  round  about  its  ramparts  lately,  to 
mske  the  denizens  of  its  bricks  and  smoke  think 
at  idl  of  where  their  food  comes  from.  When  a 
coverlet  of  snow  hides  the  vegetation  of  the 
thousand  and  one  kitchen-gardcms  which  form 
the  margin  of.the  metropoIis,and  ice-floes  on  Father 
Thames  dam  out  f<H>eign  supplies  of  food»  tba 
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whole  commiasariat  department  for  two  and  a 
half  millions  of  people  is  disarranged.  Famine 
prices  set  in,  as  many  a  London  *  goodj'  knows 
from  late  experience  in  coals,  and  candles,  and 
bread.  The  bage  heavy-laden  wains,  piled  up 
parallelopipedonically  (to  use  something  emphatic) 
with  cabbages,  turnip  bunches,  or  carrots,  and 
whoso  wheels  rumble  in  the  streets  before  the 
lamps  are  out,  leave  the  heavy  citizen  for  the  nonce 
in  beatific  peace  to  snore  by  the  side  of  his  spouse. 

The  accommodations  for  eating  and  drinking, 
as  well  as  the  comestibles,  are  as  varied  as  the 
occupations  of  the  day-denizens  of  London.  The 
magnates  imbibe  turtle  and  port  for  luncheon,  at 
the  great  taverns,  and  return  home  to  a  late 
dinner,  digestive  pills,  and  dyspepsia.  With  these 
we  have  nought  to  do.  They  form  a  minority,  ot 
which  the  units  are  in  all  conscience  huge  enough, 
but  which  collectively  make  only  a  feeble  im- 
pression on  the  mountains  of  bread  and  monte- 
cules  of  beef  done  in  the  city  every  day.  The 
mountains  truly,  may  we  aver,  when  the  London 
consumption  of  wheat  for  the  last  year  was 
1,600,000  quarters.  The  mimic  rapida  of  old 
port  which  speed  down,  but  few  know  where, 
leave  more  palpable  evidence  of  things  that  were, 
but  are  not,  by  ebb-tide  in  the  cellar.  A  joke  is 
afloat  on  this  element,  that  the  port  of  London 
is  better  represented  than^ever  hitherto,  inasmuch 
as  one  of  the  estimable  representatives  has  quaff- 
ed more  of  the  luscious  blood  than  any  man  with- 
in the  jurisdiction  of  my  Lord  Mayor. 

Folks  only  who  have  got  *  a  plum*  can  do  so 
'  extensively ;'  whose  work  consists  in  coming  to 
town  from  habit;  chatting  for  an  hour  or  two 
with  visitors  and  guests;  imagining  they  have 
done  a  great  deal  ofindespensable  duty,  and  then 
exclaiming,  as  we  heard  the  good  old  Lombard- 
street  banker  a  week  ago  to  his  son,  'Well,  I 
think  I  shall  go  home  now.' — *  Good-by,'  said  son 
to  sire ;  '  you  think  you*ve  done  a  bard  day's 
work,  no  doubt' 

Hundreds  who  have  not  reached  the  glorious 
dimax  of  *  a  plum'  have  to  work  right  hard,  and 
get  so  engrossed  in  business,  that  the  matter  of 
sustenance  dare  not  interfere  and  annoy  them  till 
Oity  hours  are  past: — men  waiting  to  realise 
enough  to  keep  house  upon,  and  not  seeing  the 
insidious  trailing  of  grey  hairs  among  their  youth- 
ful black  shocks  before  they  begin  the  experi- 
ment :  faipt  and  famished  they  fill  the  *  European' 
and  the  *  Cock/  and  the  quiet  retirements  of 
Walbrook ;  if  the  former,  they  shrink  back  an 
interminable  distance  from  the  distraction  of  the 
street.  Money-making  men  are  they^  Would 
you  not  exchange  five,  or  rix,  or  seven  o'clock 
with  them,  you  who  are  received  with  the  glad- 
some eye  of  a  young  wife  and  the  lively  prattle 
of  a  Kttle  Eva,  who  are  ensconced  in  your  cosy, 
old  ann-chair  every  day  after  work,  but  don't 
mako'money  so  fast,  and  scarcely  know  the  com- 
Ibrt  of  noiselefls  ^orcofia,  who  flit  by,  take  an 
order,  and  evap<»«te  f 

From  the  groat,  heavy,  splendid,  substantial 
men  and  dining  paraphernalia,  we  may  pass 
through  a  thousand  intermediate  styles  of  feed- 
ing, down  to  the  '  two-and-a- half-plate'  oflee-o'- 
beef  abominations.  Useful  in  its  way,  but  Hea- 
ven forefend  an  experience  of  the  delicacy  I  The 
Kurrenti  of  cord  and  fiutiiQ  flow  irregolwly  into 


these  places ;  bdt  the  broadcloth — each  nnit  ot 
above  suspicion  of  a  sandwich,  or  even  the  smeH 
of  one — ^glide  by,  sniffing  the  breeze,  with  an 
*'  Ah,  it  is  very  true,  that  one  half  the  worid 
doaen't  know  how  the  other  half  lives !' 

Taste  has  not  been  cultivated  in  the  patrons  of 
A-la-mode  at  twopence  a-plate,  as  with  the  pre- 
cisely-brushed exquisite: — *It  is  the  pcasonin' 
as  does  it,'  the  pieman  very  truly  says.  *  It  is  aU 
the  same  thing ;  when  cherries  is  out  then  pup- 
pies is  in.'  A-la  mode  and  leg-of-beef,  so  the^  be 
peppered  well^  bring  out  a  gutiitive  smack  as 
hearty  as  an  alderman's  after  turtle.  *  A  working- 
man's  dinner — soup,  meat,  and  potatoes' — is  ad- 
vertised bv  the  immortal  'Worrell,'  at  all  h*s 
shops,  for  threepence  ;  and  many  prefer  it  to  the 
steak,  pint,  and  pipe  at  the  tap.  At  such  a  rate, 
clean  knives  and  forks  are  f&sUdities ;  they  cat 
as  well  dirty  as  clean ;  and  if  the  spoon  or  the 
yellow  delf  water-jug  has  a  little  of  a  predeces- 
sor's property  upon  it,  so  much  the  more  for  the 
lucky  discoverer. 

A  motley  company  patronises  the  place.  There 
is  an  aristocracy  in  every  condition  of  life.  The 
costermonger's  relict,  who  cried,  'Think  Vd 
'soehate  with  Uiem  ;  them's  low  people  I'  was  a 
gentle  scion  of  nature's  noblesse.  At  the  'leg-o'- 
beef  house,  an  upper  seat,  a  private  room,  an 
'  up-stairs,'  is  retained  for  such,  at  half-penny  a- 
dish  more  for  soup,  and  no  *  half -plates'  of  po- 
tatoes. Go  into  the  room  : — Hungry,  threadbare 
clerks  frequent  it,  grown  lank  and  poor  some  of 
them,  others  growing  so;  pretty-well-to-do  la- 
bourers, who  could  not  demean  themselves  to  sit 
with  common  people,  join  the  society.  The 
workmen  seem  to  like  and  thrive  upon  their  fare, 
and  contrast  with  their  lathlike  companions  io 
black.  This  rusty  suit,  who  looks  into  his  basin, 
and  shrinks  as  though  some  one  would  catch  him, 
has  only  lately  found  out  how  to  dine  cheap. 
His  shadowy  visage  tells  us  that  he  has 
known  what  it  is  to  be  hungry.  Better  days  were 
once  his ;  and  it  is  dear  that  the  road  downwards 
from  good  dinners  to  the  knowledge  of  dinaeis 
cheap,  led  through  a  space  of  no  dinners  at  afl. 
He  will  grow  callous  by  and  by,  but  will  never 
reach  the  happy  assurance  of  the  stripling  at  the 
same  table,  who  is  going  through  corresponding 
metamorphoses  upwards.  Evidently  the  bestrap- 
ped  and  bepatehed  aspirant  to  dignity,  who  so 
audaciously  demands  'half-slice  o*  plum'  alter 
his  soup,  has  given  the  worthy  washerwoman, 
his  mother,  a  world  of  trouble  since  he  doffed  his 
charity  '  breeks.'  He  has  lately  mounted  on  the 
stool,  as  scrub  to  a  junior  derk  of  a  pettifogger. 
If  nine  shillings  a-week  does  not  make  him,  in 
his  mind's  eye,  gra«p  the  baton  of  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, it  does  at  any  rate,  open  a  view  more  con- 
sonant with  his  genius — the  swagger  and  pre- 
sumption of  a  vulgar  and  ignorant  qoiOdriTer. 

Savory  as  is  the  compound  of  steam  from 
greens  and  potatoes,  and  exhalations  from  aoupSi 
puddings,  and  dishwater,  let  us  valorously  restet 
the  temptation  to  stay.  Steer  clear  of  the  wdtei^ 
half-wasned  like  their  plates,  and  scan  the  cooh 

Eany  as  you  traverse  the  shop.  Irish  Mike  ii 
ere,  and' Jack  the  dustman,  and  better  than  afl^ 
in  one  box,  a  sweep.  A  ronnd  hundred  are  en- 
joyfaig  'the  good  the  gods  providei*  and  will 
oome  agiin  to-morrow. 
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/  When  we  meet  our  young  friend  on  ^Change  of 
an  afternoon,  it  usually  leads  to  eating.  The 
other  day  he  clapped  u^  on  the  shoulder,  as  an 
accompaniment  to  his  refined  greeting  of  *  Well, 
old  fellow,  how  d''ye  do  ?   Tmglad  to  see  you.* 

'  What,  Charley,  is  it  you  ?' 

'  My  lord,  the  same,  and  your  good  servant 
ever.    Have  you  been  to  the  Exhibition  V 

^  Most  indisputably,  my  jocular  friend/ 

'  What,  the  Great  ExhibiUon  V 

*The  Great  Exhibition.* 

*  In  fiydelPark  V 

*  In  HvdeTark.* 
•Of  1861?' 

*  Of  1851.' 

*  Prince  Albert's  Exhibition  ?' 
^  Prince  AlViert's  Exhibition.' 
Ay,  ay,  Charley,  you  are  too  late ;  we  know  it 

is  the /cut  Kreetine  of  to-day. 
'  A  wonderful  place,  wasn't  itf 
*It  was  a  wonderful  place,  Charley.' 

*  What  a  wonderful  thing  steam  is,  isn't  it  V 

*  Yes,  indeed,  Charley.' 

*  And  heterodoxy  V 

*  And  heterodoxy.' 
*■  And  man  V 


*  And  man.' 

*  And  woman  ?' 


'  The  most  wonderful  enigma  of  all,  Charley.' 
This  hasn't  much  to  do  with  eating  and  drink- 
ing, but  it  is  on  the  track,  as  you  will  see ;  and, 
•4  any  rate,  it  introduces  you  to  Charley,  our 
friend,  and  shows  you  what  a  strange  fellow  he 
is,  though  not  stranger  than  his  comrades  on 
'Change.    His  next  remark  is, 

*  I'm  just  going  to  do  tk  bit  of  lunch.  Come  too  V 

*  With  all  my  heart.    Wliere  go  V 

'  I  know  a  erib  where  they  give  you  a  bit  of 
chicken  and  a  glass  of  sherry.' 

This  stage  of  chat  leads  us  to  one  of  those 
complete  little  nooks  in  the  tortuous  vicinage  of 
'Change  Alley,  or  Pope's  Head  Court,  where  we 
can  take  a  hasty  snack.  It  is  ended  in  five 
minutes ;  for  there  is  a  panic  in  Capol  Court,  and 
Charley  must  watch  the  market.  Prices,  or 
•  prizes,'  as  the  *  stags,'  and  *  bulls,'  and  *  bears ' 
(ominously  of  blanks)  will  insist  upon  pronouncing 
it,  are  '  going  up '  and  '  falling '  at  a  rate  that 
makes  a  greater  din  and  clamour  than  usual  even 
at  the  Stock  Exchange.  Charley  is  not  the  only 
IHend  of  the  lunch  mart.  It  would  tire  us  to 
count  all  who  put  in  an  appearance  there,  for 
the  same  brief  space,  in  the  course  of  the  busy 
day.  Statistics  we  have  had  of  chicken  demoli- 
tion, which  ought  to  make  the  ruthless  devourers 
chicken-hearted  to  read.  Leadenhall  disposed  of 
1,270,000  last  year  and  as  many  geese  and  ducks. 
It  would  be  a  number  with  quite  an  array  of 
ciphers  after  it,  to  tell  how  many  passed  over  the 
luuch  counter.  Everything  is  done  in  these 
comers  to  tempt  a  customer  twice.'  Glass 
Bparkles  like  crystal ;  diaper  like  snow ;  the  plate 
like  mirrors;  the  knives  as  the  patent  cleaning 
machine  only  can  make  them.  An  admission  of 
our  friend  Charley's  would  be  to  some  a  draw- 
back— *  I  never  ask  them  how  much  it  is ;  but  I 
know  they  always  take  enough.' 

While  on  the  topic  of  lunch,  we  dare  not  omit 
allusion  to  a  new  feature  of  late  years,  to  subserve 
(ius  desirable  snack.    We  hint  at  the  Alton  Ale- 


houses, whose  canvas  advertisements  announce, 
*  Ale  and  Sandwich  for  fourpence;'  and,  at  the 
saipe  time,  form  the  blind,  and  sole  decoration  of 
the    window.     The    proprietors    of  the    Alton 
Brewery  are  landlords  of  these  London  stores, 
and  put  their  own  tenants  in  to  sell  ale  on  com- 
mission, with  leave  to  get  what  profit  they  may 
on  pork  pies,  bread  and  cheese,  sandwiches, 
sausage  rolls,  and  other  vendible  delicacies.  That 
they  are  a  flourishing  speculation,  one  may  feel 
pretty  assured  by  the  continual  addition  to  their 
number,  as  also  by  the  thronged  rooms  and  bar 
whenever  one  peeps  in.    The  principle  on  which 
they  are  c 'inducted  is  good,  and  naturally  finds 
fiivor.    All  articles  are  cheap,  and  at  a  fixed 
price;  and,  what  is  most  in  favor  of  all,  *  Fees  to 
waiters  are  abolished !'  Every  rider  in  an  omnibus 
or  a  second-class  railway   carriage  knows  that 
*Mann'  of  Aldermaubury  insists  upon  being  the 
original  reformer  of  the  fee  system,  for  he  uses 
the  matter  as   a  claim  to  patronage.    Dining- 
rooms  are  gradually  getting  to  understand  how 
little  their  patrons  like  the  levy  of  a  benevolence 
in  these  free-trade  days ;  and,  since  the  Alton 
luncheons  have  made  the  reform  popular,  many 
of  them  follow  in  the  same  wake. 

Catering,  of  course,  is  not  confined  to  lunches. 
The  bulk  of  City  employees  dine  in  town.    Many 
of  the  large  houses  keep  a  seat  for  those  '  out  of 
the  house '  at  the  table  of  those  *  in  the  house ' — 
every  one  being  boarded,  though  only  unhappy 
novitiates  in  the  craft  are  compulsortly  lodged. 
Who  ever  saw  a  City  butcher  other  than  rotund 
and  sleek  ?    Ask  him,  and  he  will  confess  that  it 
is  attributable  in  no  little  measure  to  the  capa- 
bilities of  these  said  dinner-tables.  If  not  the  best 
proportion,  yet  the  goodliest  prices;  of  226,000 
catUe  and  1,820,000  sheep,  London  consumption 
last  year,  went  to  these  houses.    A  butcher's  bill 
on  one  of  the  regal  merchants  is  a  good  mdnten- 
ance ;  generally,  indeed,  too  much  with  which  to 
fiivor  one,  and  divided  among  several  tradesmen. 
Chop-houses  combine  luncheon  and  dinner. 
The  gallantry  of  the  patrons  have  given  courage 
to  some  buxom  proprietresses  to  assume  their 
Christian  names,  and  let  their  houses  revel  in  the 
pleasant  appelktions  of '  Martha's,'  or  *  Louisa's,' 
or  *  Chariotte's,'  or  *  Sarah's '  Chop-house.  Whe- 
ther '  Dolly's '  be  an  affectionate  diminutive,  we 
are  not  sure. 

Most  diners-out  are  acquainted  with  the  char- 
acteristic houses.  A  splendid  fish  ordinary  may 
be  joined  at  Simpson's,  Billingsgate,  or  what  was 
Simpson's  a  month  or  two  ago,  and  few  who 
assume  to  be  connoisseurs  have  not  visited  it  at 
least  once.  The  Post  Office  clerks  on  pay-day, 
after  cashing  their  Bank  of  England  cheques, 
drop  in  at  the  Cock  in  Threadneedle  Street,  where, 
they  will  maintain,  the  finest  basin  of  soup  is  to 
be  had  in  London.  The  flock  of  clerks  used  to 
be  looked  for  to  the  day  as  confidently  as  the 
coming  of  migratory  birds.  But  irregularity  has 
shown  itself.  Modern  postal  business  has  filled 
every  vacuum  in  the  time  routine  of  the  office. 

Farther  along  from  the  *  Old  Lady '  of  Thread- 
needle  Street,  is  another  place,  famous  for  the 
abundance  heaped  upon  every  dish.  Tier  upon 
tier  of  rooms,  up  to  the  roof  of  the  house,  is 
packed  as  if  by  contract,  every  day  at  feeding- 
time,  with  hungry  visitants. 
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Almost  adjotaiDg  ihti  is  a  place  emuUtiye  of 
Bellamy's  Kitchen  at  the  House  of  Commons.  A 
steak  or  beef-skirt,  reeking  from  the  gridiron, 
charms  man  j  an  epicure  in  the  coarse  of  the  daj. 

The  *three-conrse  bouses  *  come  in  due  order 
of  enumeration.  GoTcmment  officials,  on  tiie 
west  side  of  Temple  Bar,  know  them  better  than 
Oitj  people.  A  favorable  tjpe  is  the  Strand 
Hotel,  where  a  good  dinner,  consisting  of  soup, 
fish,  flesh,  with  regetables  at  discretion,  and 
bread  and  cheese  afterwards,  is  given  for  a 
•hilling.  Open  from  one  o'clock  mid-daj  till 
eight  at  night,  it  suits  the  conTenience  of  a  Tory 
numerous  and  lengthy  line  of  guests. 

Now  we  are  in  the  West,  we  might  look  in  at 
some  of  the  Reitanrants.  Frenchmen  congregate 
near  the  parks :  lovers  of  promenade,  thej  get 
the  best  approximation  to  their  own  Tuileries  and 
Champs  Eljs^es.  The  moustachoed  gentry  affect 
the  style  of  their  country,  and,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, imitate  the  inimitable  dinners  of  Paris.  For 
two  francs,  or  two  and  a  half,  you  may  get  a  first- 
rate  dinner  in  France,  or  for  a  franc  and  a  half 
more  you  may  dine  d  la  carte^  or  at  the  tabli 
iThote  of  your  hotel.  In  London  you  may  get  a 
dinner  cheaper,  but  mck  a  dinner  you  couldn't 
^et  at  any  price. 

We  l^ave,  however,  to  do  particularly  wiih  the 
City.  *His  Lordship's  Larder,'  in  Cheapside, 
aims  at  French  style,  and  takes  well,  to  judge 
from  the  constant  snccesdon  of  patrons  all  day 
long.  The  waiters  are  quite  French  in  attention 
and  noiselessness.  Springy  as  a  felt-shod  ghost 
walking  on  india-rubber,  they  stand  before  yon 
directiy  you  think  of  a  dish,  and  vanish  to  execute 
your  order.  A  clerk,  too,  after  French  ideas — 
except  that  it  is  a  man,  not  a  woman— receives 
payment  instead  of  garden,  and  trusts  to  your 
honor  to  make  out  an  accurate  verbal  bill  for 
yourseUl 

Some  folks  have  an  unlimited  capacity  at  a 
dinner-table.  Such' very  sagaciously  choose  the 
substantial  *  ordinary,'  rather  than'  a  bill-of-fiu'e 
dinner,  where  every  dish  is  an  extra.  Ordinaries 
abound  in  London.  Almost  every  tavern  boasts 
of  one,  ranging  from  a  shilling  to  half-a-crown  a- 
bead;  in  some  cases  including  wine — an  an- 
nouncement always  seeming  to  us  equivalent  to 
'  avoid  the  place.'  Even  the  dubious  praise  of 
'  the  rarest  vintage,'  with  which  the  allurement  is 
decorated,  makes  us  no  less  cynical ;  truly  of  a 
vintage  very  rare — a  concoction  only  to  be  met 
with  at  a  cheap  dinner-table. 

The  Commercial  Boarding-houses'keep  an  open 
table  in  many  parts  of  the  City:  supplying 
ffenerally,  with  a  thoroughly  good  and  cheap 
dinner,  not  merely  the  sojourners  at  the  house, 
but  their  friends,  and  any  wayfarers  who  may 
please  to  drop  in.  These  are  amongst  the  quietest 
methods  of  renovation  with  City  men.  A  few  of 
the  most  respectable  of  such  establishment  have 
their  yearly  circle  of  tenants,  and  a  nearly  uniform 
daily  company.  The  regularity  of  procedure  is 
not  often  broken  in  upon  by  a  strange  face.  A 
social  party  rather  than  a  public  dinner  thus  taken 
place  every  day.  Such  tables  seem  to  be  in- 
digenous to  Basinghall  Street  and  its  vicini:y. 
The  same  faces  recur,  and  the  sume  topics : — 
business,  politics,  the  departure  and  arrivals  from 
and  to  the  house,  according  to  season.    Quiet, 


orderiy  people  these,  with  whom  we  have  spent 
more  than  one  sensible  hour. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  the  methods  of  proviakiii- 
ine  London  by  day  only  where  they  present  any- 
thing characteristic  or  peculiar.  Regular  eating- 
houses,  whose  windows  tempt  appetite  with 
floured  lege-of-lamb,  and  calves'head  choking 
with  a  huge  lemon,  require  no  particular  notice : 
they  are  the  same  in  every  large  town.  Not 
merely  are  they  useful,  but  indUpensable  in  a 
busy  emporium  like  London,  where  the  quarter 
of  an  hour's  leisure  for  a  *  consummation '  cannot 
be  counted  upon  by  many  till  it  comes  of  itseli^ 
or  is  snatched  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

Last  upon  our  Kst,  but  first  in  our  sympathy, 
are  the  Coffee-rooms.  Constitutionally  staid,  we 
love  their  comparative  quiet,  and,  more  frequentiy 
than  not,  when  we  go  to  town,  we  save  ourselves 
the  vexation  of  thinking  of  a  dinner-hour  al  home, 
by  dropping  into  a  snug  comer  long  since  recog- 
nised as  our  own.  The  cosy  way  in  which  we  sit 
there  would  raife  the  envy  of  Addison  himself 
littie  as  a  modem  coffee-house  compare«  with  the 
smoking  receptacle  of  his  day. 

It  is  the  pleasant  conceit  of  a  motropoKtan, 
when  his  purse  lacks  a  sou,  and  his  card-rack  a 
billet,  to  affect  the  table  of  the  mythic  magnate 
Buke  Humphrey.  Dining  with  the  nobleman  is 
a  Barmecide  banquet,  where  a  joke  usurps  the 
place  of  turtie.  Jedidiah  Jones's  explorations  in 
town,  after  *  Hick's  Hall,'  and  the  *  Standard  in 
Comhill,'  and  *  St.  Giles's  Pound,*  were  never 
more  bootiess  than  have  been  ours  in  search  of 
the  duke's  open  house. 

Coffee-houses  have  revolutionised  London,  and, 
unlike  revolutions  in  general,  have  made  society 
all  the  better.  Single  gentiemen  such  as  we,  who 
luxuriate  in  a  limited  suite  of  apartments  of  i 
suburban  villa,  have  reason  to  bless  old  Pasqna 
for  his  invention.  What  can  we  do  wiUi  a  ffinner 
at  home  au  eompUi  f  It  is  a  week's  expeditkm 
to  get  round  a  loin  or  a  leg.  A  si^itary  chop  is 
our  last  resource,  to  escape  from  which  we  wooM 
e'en  ran  off  to  the  Diggins. 

Let  us  introduce  you  to  our  own  eoffee-rooiBS 
in  special.  Assuredly,  since  Pasqua  the  Greek 
opened  the  first  in  Lombard  Street,  there  has  not 
been  one  where  everything  is  so  nice,  deao, 
quiet,  and  comfortable.  You  will  sav  so  if  yoo 
go  there :  nor  can  you  well  mistake  the  place  for, 
towards  the  close  of  the  day  we  shall  be  there 
working  yp  our  '  notes,'  and  ready  to  greet  you. 
It  is  a  sober-looking  place,  as  befits  the  Important 
purpose  to  which  it  is  dedicated.  Its  walls  are 
not  hung  with  glittering  mirrors,  nor  its  roof 
uphold  with  massive  columns  of  glass,  like  the 
oafds  of  the  Boulevards.  Compared  with  them— 
whose  pplendor  would  make  one  imagine  eating 
and  drinking  to  be  pleasures  of  life,  instead  d 
sheer  duty  to  an  inexorable  old  dame— ours  ii 
iiingy.  Consistent  with  the  gravity  of  our  com- 
trymen,  and  the  idiosyncrasies  of  coffee-rooo 
architects,  it  is  divided  into  boxes,  each  separat* 
ins:  half-dozens  of  apparentiy  very  precious  or 
very  ferocious  animals. 

Englishmen  are  getting  a  little  more  gregariooi 
than  they  were.  FacUity  of  locomotion  bai 
brought  them  into  contact  with  countries  where 
Restraint  and  Stiffness  feel  less  at  home.  Oar 
church  ha3  lately  shown  this.    A  year  or  two 
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•go  we  co«Ida*t  peep  over  oar  pew ;  now  we  have 
a  pleannt  flight  ol  Uie  congiegatioo.  The  same 
inflaence  has  been  at  work  with  our  coffee-room, 
where,  in  lieu  of  hiding  a  man  all  bat  his  periwig, 
a  goodlj  pars  of  his  eyes,  nose,  and  month  are 
BOW  displayed.  By  and  by  we  shall  get  down  to 
his  shoidders,  and  in  the  end,  when  we  begin 
to  surmise  that  other  follLS  are  likely  enough  as 
good  as  ourselves,  we  siiall  rase  the  wooden  walls, 
mnd  associate.  Why  dinner  in  public  should  not 
be  cheerfolised  with  the  smiles  of  pleasant  fiiees, 
though  it  stiU  were  heresy  to  speak,  punles  us 
am  much  as  why  a  coffee-room  dinner  is  so  pre- 
t^maturally  glum,  long-faced,  solemn,  and  silent. 
It  were  a  commendable  crusade  to  start,  which 
oonstitutional  diffidence  interdicts  on  our  part,  to 
•stablish  cheerfulness  as  a  concomitant  ot  an 
English  dinner. 

It  takes  a  long  time  to  make  acquaintance, 
«Teaata  regular  ordinary;  at  coffee-rooms  it 
would  be  the  work  of  years.  With  peculiarly 
smiable  sociability,  erery  EagUshman  shrinks 
quite  into  himself  and  his  *  Times.'  Tet  we  could 
tell,  from  our  point  of  obeervatioa,  a  good  deal 
tiiat  would  surprise  our  genial  fiAends  oi  their 
prirate  life  and  character :— knowledge  with 
wliich  they,  in  blissful  unconsciousness,  hare 
aaMde  ua  acquainted. 

An  intelligent  gentleman  at  our  side  is  a  familiar 
friend.  He  has  been  a  visitor  as  long  almost  as 
we :  yet,  all  the  same  for  that,  it  is  only  for  a 
week  or  two  that  we  have  been  on  conversational 
terms.  The  oddest  event  brought  about  what  our 
box  at  the  coffee-rooms  never  would  have  done. 
According  to  custom,  we  evacuated  our  position 
9X  home,  when  the  dog-days  were  over,  to  eiy'oy 
a  little  laziness — the  most  serene  of  nature's 
bounties.  Bj  a  concatenation  of  events,  we  ware 
musing  over  the  little  square  garden-grave  of 
Marshal  Ney,  in  P^re  la  Chaise,  and  transfusing 
our  own  with  the  requiem  of  sighs  which  his 
guardian  mourners,  the  four  lofby  poplars  piercing 
the  angles  of  his  resting-place,  breathe  continually 
over  him  as  they  sway  with  the  wind.  BriDging 
oar  thoughts  to  earth,  a  glance  encountered  ours 
—surely  not  unknown.  Instinctively  our  hat  rose, 
and  the  suggestion  dared  to  make  itself  heard, 
after  a  mementos  English  silence,  that  the  rencon- 
tre was  not  the  first.  Our  friend  went  through  a 
gimilar  process  of  thought,  and  acquiesced;  but 
how?  when?  why?  where?  Could  it  be  at  our 
floffee-rooms,  in — but  you  know  where-^where 
we  had  sat  at  the  same  table,  day  after  day,  for 
a  year  or  two,  without  speaking  ?  Such  suggestion 
was  a  flicker  of  light,  which  at  last  quite  flared 
op,  and  a  sudden  thought  struck  us — *  we  would 
awear  eternal  friendship  ;*  in  this  matter  breaking 
through  the  good  old  English  custom,  which 
made  the  two  students  who  met  on  the  top  of 
Mont  Blanc  part  without  speaking,  because, 
though  they  sat  on  the  same  form  at  the  Oxford 
lecture-room  hundreds  of  times,  they  had  never 
been  introduced.    We  talk  now. 

Our  maid  deserves  a  little  chapter  quite  to  her- 
self; and  indeed  we  ran  talk  of  other  folks  while 
■peaking  of  her.  She  Is  a  light  and  pretty  re- 
presentative of  her  class  :  a  representative  paint- 
ed by  a  poet,  who  depicts  his  copies,  not  as  they 
aetoally  are,  but  as  they  ought  to  be.    An  intel- 


ligence more  than  common,  as  well  as  a  neatnees 
and  modesty  of  demeanour,  bespeak  her  supe- 
rior to  her  position ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
her  genius — ^for  you  shall  in  the'end  acknowledge 
she  has  genius— makes  her  duties  dovetail  into 
so  nice  and  compact  a  piece  as  would  grieve  as 
to  see  broken.  Look  at  her  now  from  our  own 
comer;  neither  i^e  nor  her  visitors  know 

'A  chell's  amang  them  taUn'  notes.' 
So  quiet,  so  attentive,  so  polite,  so  smiling,  you 
would  think  she  knew  nothing ;  never  felt  tired ; 
and  was  always  cheerful  as  a  sunbeam.  Tet  she 
has  a  history  by  heart  of  all  her  regular  custo- 
mers, and  is  busy  working  out,  Who  can  the 
stranger  be  that  has  taken  a  seat  the  last  few 
days  ?  His  name  will  soon  be  on  the  list  she 
keeps  adding  to,  like  a  boy's  string  of '  liveries, 
shankies,  and  sinkiee.'  Tired?  she  has  been  at 
work  since  seven  o^clock  this  morning,  and,  ex- 
cept the  half-hour  which  she  snatched  to  make 
up  some  little  things  for  her  tiny  nephews  and 
nieces  she  has  not  rested  at  all ;  nor  will  she  rest 
till  ten  at  night.  As  for  the  sunbeam,  she  sees 
one  on  Snn&y  alone  to  copy  cheerfalness  from. 
Just  big  enough  is  she  to  beguile  a  pleasant  smile 
from  everybody,  and  just  little  enough  never  to 
be  in  anybody's  way.  Her  little  frame  inter- 
twines like  a  graceful  saurian  through  the  com* 
pany  of  visitors,  without  incommoding  one.  She 
learns  to  understand  their  wants,  and  someUmes 
saves  a  perambulation  of  the  room  by  giving  an 
immediate  order.  But,  as  she  says, '  it  is  onlv 
with  some  she  can  do  eo ;  for  if  she  did  not  an: 
beforehand,  many  gentlemen  would  send  her 
back,  though  she  knowa very  well  what  they  will 
have.'  Pardon  us  good  Mary,  you  would  have 
told  OS  all  about  it;  would  you  not,  even  though 
you  knew  we  should  print  it  ?  No ;  really  the 
gentle  interest  we  have  token  in  your  welfsre 
has  been  real;  and  'we  have  felt  sorry  for  your 
swolen  fice  and  toothache ;  and.  did  mean  oar 
kind  toned  inquiries  after  your  health. 

Our  visitors  aro  all  of  a  quiet  caste.  Haifa 
dozen  quills  in  a  box  together,  just  let  out  of  the 
counting-house  for  half  an  hour,  comprise  onr 
ftuUit  visiters  Even  they,  to  whom  the  maid 
has  gone,  are  not  boisterous,  though  full  off^n. 

Whether  we  systematise  our  company  by  th^ 
reading,  by  their  manners,  or  by  their  appear- 
ance, we  get  the  same  divisions.  Our  incipient 
princes  of  London  trade  read  novels,  smile  when 
they  give  orders,  and  dress  as  near  dandyism 
as  Uie  *■  governor'  will  bear.  Sometimes  a  few 
quite  fast  drop  in.  They  don't  read  at  all,  but  laugh 
and  talk  immoderately  about  the  theatres'  and 
cider  cel]ars,and  aro  very  precisely  brushed  indeed. 
Ohivalrv  is  *  the  thing*  in  this  class,  but  chivalry 
arising  out  of  a  belief  in  their  own  irresistible 
graees,  and  the  universal  frailty  of  the  fair.  Their 
gallantry  is  indirect  insult  In  a  coffee-room. 
The  position  of  the  handmaid  gives  them  an 
occasional  claim  to  whisper  a  poor  joke,  just 
loud  enough  to  make  the  modest  girl  blush.  We 
regard  it  as  a  special  duty  to  be  kind,  and  polite 
and  affable  to  her,  were  it  but  to  mollify  some  of 
the  disagreeablenesses  of  her  office ;  and  we  sus- 
pect it  brings  its  reward,  and  tells  on  the  number 
of  plums  in  our  fart.  Well  it  is  that  her  temper 
keeps  unrippled.  One  would  scarcely  think  that 
the  equable  face  she  carries  only  hides  the  work- 
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ingfl  of  a  heart  as  sensitiTe  to  rudeness  as  the 
collodion  to  light. 

Quiet,  elderly  folks  compose  the  next  class, 
whose  readinpr  Is  the  *  Times.'  They  are  City 
men,  past  the  jfollies  of  adolescence,  and  may  be 
seeh  regularly  as  the  clock  strikes  patting  on 
their  glasses  to  peep  at  the  funds  and  the  mar> 
kets.  They  hare  time,  too,  for  a  *  leader,'  which 
forms  the  basis  of  their  politics  till  the  next  day's 
reading.  The  originality  of  their  ideas  is  very 
striking,  to  any  one  who  by  chance  has  read  the 
paper  beforehand.  Dressed  soberly,  and  conver- 
sational to  the  extent  of  a  ^  good  morning,  sir,* 
it  is  they  who  giro  character  to  the  house.  When 
evening  comes,  these  go  home  to  their  families ; 
the  dandies  go  to  the  casino,  and  the  first  class 
play  chess  and  draughts  in  their  own  box. 

Our  particular  friends, when  they  fill  the  comer 
we  iuTariably  claim,  form  another  grouping,  dis- 
tinct in  pursuit  and  character.  It  is  a  casualty  their 
coming  in,  except  *  Magasine'day,'  when  we  lax- 
oriate  for  an  afternoon  orer  the  monthlies,  and 
hare  a  delicious  tete-a-tete  literary  gossip  and 
criticism.  Evidently  we  are  a  learned  coterie, 
thinks  the  maid,  though  she  can't  make  us  out. 
She  looks  out  for  this  *•  periodical'  mirth  with  our 
friends,  as  naturally  as  for  oar  own  individual 
silence  on  other  days. 

Tou  shall  allow  the  maid  has  genius,  we  pro- 
mised you.  How  else  is  it  that  she  tells  from 
the  look  of  a  customer  what  he  wants  ?  One  just 
now  came  in  ;  she  was  located  in  her  own  sanc- 
tum, and  merely  looked  up,  when  the  order  for 
tea  and  a  tea  cake,  with  water-cresses,  issued 
from  her  lips.  A  gentleman  followed,  whose 
phyaioenomy  at  once  indicated  that  be  wanted  a 
*chop."  It  would  test  the  cleverest  of  you  to  do 
it  as  cleverly. 

We  imagine  that,  though  we  can  claim  few 
acquaintances  at  our  coffee-rooms,  we  are  not 
altogether  unknown.  At  any  rate  our  seat  is  re- 
cognised; and  seemingly,  the  fancy  we  have 
that  dinner  isn't  satisfactory  in  any  other.  Fre- 
quently we  have  met  the  silent  acknowledgement 
of  our  right,  by  one  relinquishing  the  position  on 
our  appearance.  They  know  not — though  they 
now  shall — how  much  beyond  our  *tbahk'ee' 
they  oblige. 

Our  little  aneilla  very  quickly  became  ac- 
quainted with  all  our  peculiarities,  and  humours 
them  to  a  gratifying  degree.  *  Tes,  if  you  please,' 
was  our  invariable  answer  to  whatever  she  asked 
of  us.  She  soon  knew  how  little  we  liked  bother, 
and  frequently  brings  us  dinner  throughout  on 
her  own  responsibility.    That  is  just  as  we  like  it. 

Vanity — was  it  not  a  Ciceronian  failing? — 
tempts  us  to  think  that  we  are  somewhat  of  a 
favourite :  certainly  we  are  much  favoured.  On 
our  arrival  we  usually  find  the  *  Times'  placed 
ready,  and  the  *  weeklies'  piled  up  for  us  on 
their  proper  days.  *  H.  W.'  and  *  Chambers,' 
*■  Leisure  Hour,'  and  *  Eliza  Cook,'  make  us  a 
repast  attractive  enough  to  send  the  '  lamb  and 
pease'  or  *  raspberry  tart'  into  temporary  oblivion. 
Even  our  less  ambitious  *  Family  Herald'  we  en- 
joy  as  erUremet:  and  on  '  Review-days' and  *Ma- 
gazine>days'  we  have  quite  a  Guildhall  feast. 

Mary  is  not  so  carefully  attentive  to  every  one. 
She  has  her  little  revenges  upon  an  offender, 
though  the  victim  is  unconscious.   One  who  with 


an  air  of  authority  demands  4U  the  papers  in  tun, 
and  gets  passionate,  and  stalks  about  when  they 
don't  come,  is  her  special  aversion.  Somehow 
people  'will  keep  the  paper  more  than  ten 
minutes,'  if  he  bespeak  it.  Any  one  who  belkws 
his  commission  from  one  end  of  the  room  to  the 
other  gets  into  her  bad  books  at  once,  and  is  sora 
to  find  the  paper  he  asks  for — engaged. 

It  pleases  her  now  and  then  to  pUy  with  oar 
own  peculiaritieB,  as  far  as  she  imagines  she  may 
safely  venture.  *  Will  you  toke  tart,  sir  ? — *  Tes, 
if  you  please,*  has  been  given  a?  a  matter  of 
course.  In  a  few  moments  alter  its  removal  the 
little  plague,  in  apparent  forgetfulness,  has  in- 
veigled us  into  another  *  Tes,  if  you  please,'  for 
the  self-same  thing.  On  one  occasion,  and  we 
believe  at  the  instigation  of  a  malldous  fnend, 
she  actually  caused  us  to  demolish  two  dinners 
in  succession. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  inqnintive 
spirit  of  our  handmaiden.  It  shows  itself  ins 
variety  of  ways.  If,  as  the  chance  has  been,  she 
has  occasion  to  speak  of  a  past  occurrence,  she 
mentions  visiters  by  name.  *  The  day  when  Mr. 
Dyer  and  Mr.  Thx^eher  sat  at  yoor  table,  sir ; 
but  who  Mr.  Dyer  and  Mr.  Thresher  are,  sbs 
alone  knows  of  us  two.  Or  she  will  allude  to  a 
gentleman,  our  casual  companion,  *  the  printer,' 
she  confidently  adds,  and  is  astonished  when  we 
assure  her  that  her  information  about  his  profes- 
sion dosen't  help  us  at  all.  She  was  right,  not- 
withstanding, as  we  confirmed  her,  when  by  ac- 
cident we  found  out  what  our  friend  was.  Bat, 
as  we  argued  with  her,  and  argue  with  you,  if  the 
knowledge  of  these  little  things  ever  become 
necessary  to  friendship,  they  will  make  them- 
selves known  in  good  time,  and  need  not  oar 
prying  eyes  in  advance. 

A  gilded  glass  announcement  on  the  walls  t^ 
people  that  our  coffee -rooms  are  closed  on  Sunday. 
It  wasn't  always  so :  and  the  change  is  one  for 
the  best.  London  coffee-houses  generally  are  to 
be  commended  for  Sunday-closing.  We  must  not 
inquire  the  reason  too  deeply,  or  perhaps  the  h- 
ference  would  be,  that  London  goes  out  of  town. 
Let  us  give  coffee-house-keepers  the  benefit  of  a 
doubt,  and  believe  that  better  motives  influence 
them. 

Worthier  people  than  our  own  host  and  hostess 
do  not  live.  More  honest  and  upright  could  not 
be  found.  The  domestics  have  to  thank  them 
for  their  Sunday  rest  We  have  learned  from 
Mary  herself,  that  her  daily  duties  are  ended  with 
family  prayer,  over  which  she  has  more  than  once 
wickedly  fellen  asleep.  After  so  many  hours  of 
business  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  nevertheless 
we  gravely  reprehend  her,  and  hope  she  will  not 
transgress  again. 

The  coffee-room  library  we  can*t  tell  you  much 
about.  Our  experience  goes  only  as  far  as  the 
catalogue.  The  owner  dosen't  speak  highly 
of  his  own  property.  If  about  to  sell,  he  might 
do  otherwise.  Were  we  compelled  to  confess, 
wo  should  say  that  for  *  Blood'  and  '  Love'  the 
stock  was  unequalled,  and  suits  the  claoi  of 
readers;  but  for  intelligent  people  to  sit  over 
a  single  one  of  them,  would  be  to  compromise 
their  character. 

The  little  picture  of  our  own  coffee-room  gives 
an  idea  of  a  class  exceedingly  numerooa  in  Loo- 
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don.  We  hare  no  doubt  coffee-houEes  tell  upon 
the  character  of  London  population,  and  by  their 
numbers  tend  usefully  to  baance  the  blandish- 
ments of  the  tavern.  They  deserre  every  en- 
couragement: we  have  promoted  their  interest 
in  the  present  paper  by  writing  so  long,  that 
readers  who  have  been  adventurous  enough  to 
get  to  this  point  must  have  grown  hungry,  and 
need  their  aid. 


-•^ 


LAMENT  FOR  THE  RED  HUNTER. 

Pity  the  hunter  who  traversed  the  wild. 
And  calPd  the  wide  forest  his  own ; 

llid  nature*8  wild  scenes  her  own  native  child, 
To  the  teachings  of  science  unknown. 

The  bounding  red-deer  of  the  deep  forest  shade, 

He  slew  for  his  own  forest  fare, 
And  drank  when  he  thirsted  from  waters  that 
made — 

A  music  he  loved  to  share. 

And  when  in  the  hours  held  sacred  to  thought, 

And  dreams  like  reality  grew ; 
In  the  depth  of  a  warm  adoration  he  sought, — 
To  commune  with  the  great  Manitou. 

The  Spirit  of  good  in  the  far  distant  ground ; 

Where  the  shades  of  the  warriors  rest, 
Where  unknown  to  fatigue  with  his  faithful  hound, 

He  may  join  in  the  chasa  he  loves  best 

Pity  for  him  for  bis  hunting  ground, 

A  home  for  the  stranger  is  made ; 
And  his  forefathers  bones  in  their  own  sacred 
mound, 

Are  profaned  by  the  plough  and  the  spade. 

The  pride  of  bis  native  fbreso  j»  shorn, — 
And  the  wild  deer  are  driven  afar ; 

Alas  I  for  the  hunter  doomed  sadly  to  moum^ 
The  twilight  of  destiny's  star. 

NoTK— The  sad  fate  of  the  Aborigines  of  North 
America  driven  from  their  hunting  grounds,  and 
from  the  spots  held  sacred  by  religious  rites,  and 
also  as  the  graves  of  their  fore&ther8,must  excite 
emotions  of  pity  in  the  bosom  of  every  one  who 
knows  what  they  now  are,  ^nd  reflects  on  what 
they  have  been.  0.  W.  ' 
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At  the  close  of  the  year  1648,  on  U:e  20th  of 
November,  a  young,  sweet  voice,  was  suddenly 
beard  from  amidst  the  crowd  thronging  thecoach- 
oflSce  at  Havre,  inquiring  if  there  was  a  place  to 
Nioru 


^  Yes  there  is,"  replied  a  man  from  behind  the 
office  grating.  "  What  is  the  fare  ¥^  was  the  next 
question,  in  the  Creole  accent  "  Six  crowns,** 
said  the  official.  **Here  they  aie,"  and  at  the 
same  time  a  little  hand,  whose  small,  white,  slen- 
der fingers,  peeped  forth  from  a  black  eilk  mitten, 
laid  upon  the  counter  the  six  crowns.  **  What 
name  shall  I  put  down  f  *  demanded  the  man  as 
he  took  the  money.  After  a  moment's  hesitation 
the  littie  voice  replied,  "Mademoiselle  Francoise.** 
**FrancoiseP'  repeated  the  man  behind  the  grat- 
ing, as  he  prepared  to  write  it  down. 

"  I  said  Mademoiselle,"  replied  she  who  bore 
the  name  of  Francoise,  in  so  haughty  a  tone,  that 
every  one  in  the  office,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, turned  to  look  at  the  speaker. 

It  was  a  littie  girl  of  about  eight  years  old, 
taller  than  is  usual  at  that  age,  and  slight,  like  all 
children  who  grow  too  quickly ;  she  was  very 
pale,  which  rendered  her  exquisite  fairness  siiU  - 
more  striking,  while  rich  masses  of  chestnut  hair 
fell  in  profumon  on  her  neck.  Her  eyes  were 
black,  admirably  set,  and  at  times  flashing 
haughtily  when  she  was  either  addressed  rudely 
or  jostied  by  the  crowd ;  but  when  in  a  state  of 
repose,  they  wore  an  expression  of  timid  geotie- 
nessj  full  of  interest  and  charm.  The  appear* 
ance  of  the  littie  girl  was  neat  and  elegant,  like 
that  of  a  child  belonging  to  the  higher  classes  of 
society ;  a  dress  of  puce  silk,  a  mantilla  trimmed 
with  lace,  set  eff  her  pretty  figure ;  whilst  her 
whole  air,  perhaps  a  littie  too  proud,  and  her 
case  of  manner,  induced  the  beholder  to  look 
behind  her  in  search  of  the  lacqueys  that  she 
was  doubtiess  accustomed  to  command ;  and  it 
was  matter  of  surprise  when  it  was  found  that 
the  young  creature  was  quite  unattended  and 
alone. 

An  aged  woman,  whose  appearance  betokened 
her  the  housekeeper  of  some  noble  family,  gazed 
at  her  for  some  moments  with  tiie  fixed  attention 
of  one  who  is  endeavoring  to  recall  some  remem- 
brance ;  and  having  apparently  succeeded,  she 
approached  the  little  girl.  "  Have  you  no  other 
name  than  Francoise  T'  inquired  she. 

The  littie  Creole  answered  by  a  gesture  of 
astonishment,  and  one  of  those  haughty  glances, 
a  flash  of  which  her  eyes  retained  for  some  mo- 
ments. "Are  you  going  to  Niort,  madame," 
demanded  she,  without  deigning  any  reply  to  the 
question  of  the  housekeeper* 

"  I  am  going  further,  mademoiselle,**  replied 
the  woman,  constrained  by  the  haughty  deport- 
ment of  the  littie  personage  to  accord  her  the 
title,  which  certainly  everything  about  her  seemed 
to  prove  belonged  to  her.  "  But  I  intend  to  stop 
there  for  a  short  time;     If  you  are  travelliog 

alone,  and  I  can  be  of  any  use  to  you ** 

t*  A  poor  little  girl  of  my  age  has  always  need 
of  protection;  and  you  will  be  good  enough, 
madam  e- 


>» 


*'  I  shall  be  most  happy,  mademoiselle,**  replied 
Madame  Germain — that  was  the  name  given  in 
her  passport — so  much  the  more,  as  I  myself 
have  just  been  bringing  a  littie  girl  of  your  age 
to  my  mother-in-law,  who  resides  in  this  town ; 
for  certainly  I  should  not  be  the  one  to  leave  my 
child  to  go  about  alone  in  the  publie  roads.** 

'*  Madame,**  interrupted  the  littie  Fran9oise^ 
warmly,  her  fiice  flashing  and  her  eyes  filling 
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with  tesra.  '*  Bo  not  blame  mj  Uihm  or  mother ; 
thej  gave  me  in  charge  to  a  Creole  ladj,  who 
was  returning  to  France ;  and  ie  it  their  fanlt 
that  this  lady  died  on  the  passage?  Oh,  how  mj 
poor  mamma  would  grieve  if  she  knew  her  little 
Franfoise  was  obllg^  to  disembark  all  alone  from 
the  great  ship,  and  go  alone  to  Kiort  Oh !  say 
nothing  bad  of  my  mther  and  mother,  they  are 
both  so  good  and  both  love  mo  so  much.  It  was 
their  love  for  me  that  made  them  consent  to  send 
me  away  Irom  them.  They  were  not  rich  there ; 
besides,  my  education  could  not  be  finished  in 
America,  so  they  have  sent  me  to  Franoe.  I  am 
going  to  Niort.^ 

*'To  whom  there?"  demanded  Madame  Oer^ 
main,  quickly,  who  had  not  taken  her  eyes  for  an 
instant  off  the  little  Creole. 

**I  have  my  instructions,  madame,**  replied 
Fran9oise.  **  The  lady  who  died  gave  them  to 
me  in  writing.  She  had  more  sense  than  I  have, 
and  knew  better  what  ought  to  be  doue.  As  fbr 
me,  I  only  know  one  thing,  and  that  Is,  that  at 
my  age  I  ought  to  obey,  and  so  I  obey." 

'^Tott  can  at  least  tell  your  &ther*s  name,"  ez- 
elaimed  at  once  nearly  every  one  in  the  office, 
who,  whilst  the  little  Creole  had  been  speaking, 
had  gradually  approached  her.  She  gazed  ear- 
nestly at  each  of  the  persons  who  had  addressed 
her ;  but  doubtless,  not  perceiving  in  any  of  the 
curious,  indifferent  fauses  around,  that  nameless 
something  which  invites  confidence,  she  merely 
replied,  **  Tou  do  do  not  know  him,  so  it  would 
be  useless  to  tell  you." 

*'But  you  will  tell  me,  who  am  going  to  take 
you  under  my  care  till  we  reach  Niort,  wHl  you 
not  ?"  said  Marguerite  Germain,  in  a  low  voioe, 
kindly  pressing  the  hand  of  Franf  oise.  **  Per- 
haps so,  madams ;  listen  awhile  when  I  know 
you  better." 

This  extreme  prudence  at  so  tender  an  age 
tstonished  every  one,  and  fixed  every  eye  upon 
the  child,  who  alone,  in  a  public  office,  surrounded 
by  strangers,  behaved  with  as  much  propriety 
and  steiuiiness  as  if  in  the  presence  of  her 
mother ;  and  united  to  the  shrinking  modesty  of 
her  sex  that  self-possession  which  commanded 
respect  in  her  rather  equivocal  cu^umstances. 
At  this  moment  the  coachman  mounted  the  box, 
summoned  the  passengers,  who  took  their  places 
in  a  wide  carriage,  where,  thanks  to  the  good 
offices  of  Madame  Germain,  Fran^oise  was  already 
seated. 

As  the  coach  drove  off,  Fran9oise  drew  a  little 
paper  from  her  pocket,  folded  square,  and  with 
the  word  "  adieu"  written  upon  it.  She  unfolded 
it,  and  read  to  herself,^"  I  feel,  my  dear  child, 
the  approach  of  death ;  as  I  can  now  no  other- 
wise care  for  you,  I  write  these  few  lines,  whioh 
I  could  ai»k  you  always  to  carry  about  with  you, 
to  direct  your  conduct,  now  that  I  am  no  longer 
with  you.  Bead  and  follow  the  advice  of  one 
who  was  for  so  short  a  time  to  fill  the  place  of 
your  mother. 

**  On  your  arrival  at  Havre  go  at  once  to  the 
eoach-offlce  for  Kiort,  take  your  place  there,  and 
pay  for  it ;  but  do  not  give  any  but  your  chris- 
tian name,  nor  the  name  of  the  relation  to  whom 
you  are  going.    Ton  could  not  explain  to  every 


fiwiily  such  as  yours  should  have  been  travelfiB^ 
alone." 

All  else  she  had  to  say  might  have  been  ioH 
parted  by  word  of  month,  or  perhaps  at  that  m- 
Btant  death  had  for  ever  paralysed  the  hand  which 
penned,  and  chilled  the  anxiooB  heart  that  dicti^ 
ted  the  friendly  coonsoL 

CHAPTXB    II. 

After  a  journey  of  three  days,  which  was  con- 
sidered very  quick  travelling  at  a  time  when  rail- 
roads were  as  yet  unknown,  the  carriage  which 
had  oonveved  Franyoise  arrived  at  Niort,  and  we 
must  do  Madame  Germain  the  justice  to  say,  she 
was  most  sssidiously  kind  to  the  little  Creole. 
Perhaps  there  was  a  little  of  officiousness  in  this 
forwardness  to  oblige.  Certain  it  is,  that  whether 
from  natural  disposidon,  from  want  of  education, 
or  from  a  motive  which  we  do  not  as  yet  pretend 
to  define,  she  was  on  this  occasion  nsoet  inquiiU 
tive,  prying,  and  meddling.  Fran9oise  found  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  evading  the  attempts  made 
to  surprise  her  into  a  disclosure  of  her  name  and 
destination.  Sometimes  it  was  a  conjecture  as  to 
the  rank  held  by  the  father  of  the  little  Creole; 
at  other  Umes,  a  guess  as  to  the  honse  to  whidi 
she  was  going ;  to  sll  of  which  the  young  trav^ 
ler  observed  the  most  complete  silence.  As  soon 
as  the  ooach  stopped,  Fran^CMse,  who  was  amosg 
the  first  to  alight,  looked  about  for  a  porter,  and 
giving  him  a  parcel  to  hold,  took  a  letter  from 
her  bag  and  began  to  read  over  the  address,  in 
order  to  tell  it  to  the  man,  who  was  awaiting  her 
orders.  As  she  was  about  to  whisper  it  to  mm, 
she  was  anticipated  by  Madame  Germain,  w1m> 
read  over  her  shoulder — 

**The  Baroness  de  K'euilUmtl  I  know  that 
lady  right  well.  I  will  show  you  the  way.  There, 
take  my  parcel  too,"  said  she  to  the  porter.  **  I 
am  going  the  same  road.  Come."  Fran^oise 
had  only  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  matter,  so 
she  followed  Madame  Germain.  They  walked 
together  in  silence  for  a  long  time,  till  having 
turned  into  a  large  street,  so  deserted  that  the 
grass  grew  in  tufts  through  the  psvement,  as  is 
so  often  the  case  m  a  provincial  town,  Margarst 
stopped,  and  sud  to  her  young  companion  — 

**  There  it  is  at  the  end,  the  last  hot^  to  the 
right;  knock  long  and  loudly— the  servant  is 
deaf." 

Then  takmg  Fran^oise's  parcel  from  the  porter, 
and  ^ving  it  to  her,  she  went  off,  taking  the  man 
with  her,  and  leaving  the  poor  little  stranger  in 
the  middle  of  a  deserted  street. 

But  the  solitude,  far  fh)m  alarming  Fran^oise, 
only  tended  to  re-assure  her.  It  was  broad  day 
— it  was  noon,  and  happy  in  thought  that  her 
journey  was  over,  and  that  she  would  soon  hare 
a  protector,  and  be  no  longer  obliged  to  eoneesl 
her  name  and  oountry,  she  walked  straight  to  the 
doer  of  the  hotel,  and  knocked  boldly.  Bot 
though  she  knocke<l  again  and  again,  the  door 
did  not  open,  and  the  total  silence  that  reigned  is 
the  interior  of  the  hotel,  added  to  all  the  slinttsn 
of  the  windows  being  closed,  made  the  little 
traveller  thinn  that  every  one  must  be  dead,  ssd 
at  the  idea,  a  cold  shiver  ran  through  her  fiaoia 

"  If  you  were  to  knock  till  to-morrow  rooming, 


one  th^t  might  see  the  name  written   upon  a  i  and  longer  than  that,  too,  they  will  not  open  a 
publio  sheet,  by  what  accident  a  member  of  a  i  bit  the  more  for  you,"  said  a  hawker  of  vegetabkn^ 
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who  wu  jost  then  passing.  **  The  owners  are  in 
tiie  coantrj,  and  the  only  servant  that  is  usuaUy 
left  has  taken  advantage  of  their  absence  to  pay 
a  visit  to  his  native  place." 

How  gratefnl  was  this  information  to  the  poor 
child,  who  teared  that  the  guardian  to  whose  care 
she  was  consigned  was  dead. 

"  Can  yon  tell  me,  my  good  woman/*  said  she. 
"  where  is  Madame  de  Keaillant*s  country-housef*^ 

'*  Not  very  fu  from  this,  my  little  madam ;  and 
if  yoar  legs  are  but  as  quick  as  your  eyes,  two 
•hort  hours  will  take  you  there.  Yon  must  get 
out  of  this  street,  and  take  the  first  turning  to 
the  right,  then  the  fourth  to  the  left,  then  go  on 
til]  you  come  to  a  great  square,  then  turn  aeain 
to  the  left,  then  to  the  right,  then — but  I  had 
better  ahow  yon  the  way,  for  I  doubt  if  you  could 
find  it." 

**  Ton  give  me  new  life,"  said  the  Uttle  eirl, 
wiping  away  the  drops  with  which  terror  ^ad 
moistened  her  brow. 

On  they  went  together,  till,  on  reaching  the 
open  country,  the  woman  said,  **  Ton  can  now 
find  the  way  by  yourself;  you  have  only  to  go 
straight  on ;  if  you  walk  pretty  fiuit  and  do  not 
loiter  on  the  way  you  wiU  be  there  in  less  than 
two  hours.  When  you  come  to  an  iron  railing 
and  a  grove  of  acacias,  you  ire  at  your  joumey^s 
end."  And  she  then  left  the  Httle  traveller  to  go 
on  her  way  alone. 

Franf  oise  had  eood  legs  and  good  courage, — 
•he  went  on  briskly  for  about  two  hours,  but  her 
email  weak  limbs  did  not  permit  of  her  taking 
rery  long  steps,  so  that  at  the  end  of  that  time 
•he  had  not  made  much  way. 

The  sight  of  the  long  straight  road  still  extend- 
ing so  far  before  her,  and  the  sun  so  low  in  the 
horizon,  with  the  feeling  of  hunger  such  as  it  is 
only  felt  by  the  very  young,  drew  a  deep  dgh 
from  her ;  alas  I  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  she 
was  accustomed  to  careful  tondcnce,  to  a  loving 
eve  upon  her,  and  loving  arms  around  her.  The 
idea  of  stopping  to  procure  some  rcd^shment 
never  occurred  to  her, — she  thought  of  but  one 
thing,  and  that  was,  to  reach  her  journey's  end. 

At  last  she  perceived  in  the  distance  the  hron 
railing ;  the  very  sight  of  it  revived  her,  and  sau- 
aed  her  to  redouble  her  speed :  she  almost  forgot 
ber  fatigue. 

**  Where  Is  the  ch&tean  of  the  Baroness  de 
Keoillant  ?"  said  she,  to  the  first  person  she  met. 

It  was  a  poor  little  girl,  about  her  own  age, 
but  scantilj^  clad,  and  weeping. 

"  I  am  just  come  away  from  it ;  I  can  stay  no 
longer  there,  the  lady  is  too  cross.  I  was  beaten 
yesterday  for  having  let  some  hens  be  stolen; 
to-day  two  turkeys  have  been  taken,  and  I  am 
mnning  away  before  it  is  found  out.  I  will  go 
borne,  my  mother  never  beats  me, — never." 

"  Poor  littie  thing!"  said  Fran9oise,  slipping  a 
piece  of  money  into  the  hand  of  the  little  poultry- 
girl.  **  Pray  do  not  go  till  you  show  me  the  ebft- 
tean." 

**  It  is  not  very  diflBcult  to  find  it ;  you  can  see 
it  from  this ,"  replied  the  little  peasant,  consoled 
At  the  sight  of  the  silver  which  was  now  shining 
in  her  brown  sunburnt  hand.  "  Do  you  see  that 
great  iron  railing,  by  the  side  of  which  there  is  a 
little  gate,  with  cocks  and  hens  and  turkeys  in 
front  of  it?" 


**The  cocks  and  hens  of  which  you  are  in 
charge,  I  suppose,"  said  Fran9oise. 

**  The  very  same !"  answered  the  girl, 

*'  I  am  not  surprised  at  their  being  stolen,  If 
you  leave  them  thus  by  themselves." 

**  Oh,  at  our  age  we  must  have  a  bit  of  play." 

'*  Does  that  gate  lead  mto  the  ch&teau?"  de- 
manded Fran9oise. 

**It  leads  into  the  farm-yard,"  replied  the 
little  peasant.  '^From  the  farm-yard  you  go 
through  a  grove  of  acacias,  which  leads  to  the 
offices  and  then — " 

**0h,  once  there,  I  shall  know  what  to  do. 
Thank  you,  my  child." 

At  that  moment  the  Uttie  Creole  perceived  a 
pretty  white  hen  that  a  dog  was  worrying,  and 
had  actually  under  his  paws.  She  drove  away 
the  dog,  and  picked  up  the  hen ;  and  perceiving 
she  was  not  hurt,  but  merely  frightened,  she 
caressed  her«  and,  warming  her  in  her  littie  hands, 
she  advanced  towards  the  fStrm-yard.  * 

**Poor  littie  thing!'*  sud  she,  as  she  kissed 
the  hen ;  **you  are  a  Httle  one,  timid  and  weak 
as  I  am ;  but  do  not  be  afraid,  I  will  protect  yon, 
as  those  who  are  older  than  I  will  protect  me." 

Thus  speaking  as  she  went  along,  the  little 
traveller  amused  herself  by  driving  home  the  in- 
mates of  the  poultry-yard,  who  were  only  waiting 
for  the  door  to  be  opened  for  them ;  and  having 
then  gentiy  laid  her  white  hen  on  the  branch  <x 
a  tree,  where  she  saw  the  rest  of  the  hens  picking, 
she  passed  on  through  a  littie  gate,  opening  on 
the  acacia-grove ;  but  hardly  had  she  advanced  a 
few  steps  in  the  direction  of  the  ch&teau,  when 
a  well-known  voice,  proceeding  from  the  other 
side  of  the  trees,  riveted  her  to  the  spot 

It  was  the  voice  of  Madame  Germain — Madame 
Germain,  whom  she  had  told  that  she  was  going 
to  the  Baroness  de  Neuillant,  who  knew  where 
she  was,  as  she  had  come  herself,  and  yet  bad  not 
told  her,  or  rather  had  led  her  wrong,  by  bring- 
ing her  to  the  empty  hotel  in  the  deserted  street. 
All  these  thoughts  flashed  rapidly  through  the 
littie  head  of  raneoise,  and  she  trembled,  sho 
knew  not  why. 

Though  the  overshadowing  trees  rendered  the 
darkness  of  the  evening  still  greater,  she  made 
an  effort  to  see  the  person  who  was  with  Madame 
Germain.  By  the  richness  of  her  attire  and  the 
authoritative  tone  in  which  she  addressed  her 
companion,  who  remained  standing  whilst  she 
was  seated,  Francoise  guessed  she  must  be  the 
Baroness  de  Neuillant  With  all  the  impetuosity 
of  her  age  and  natural  disposition,  she  would  have 
sprung  towards  her,  exclaiming,  *  Here  I  am  t* 
when  some  words  that  reached  her  ear  suddenly 
checked  the  impulse. 

CHAPTKB  in. 

The  baroness,  with  a  moody  and  abstracted 
air,  was  listening  to  these  words  from  Madame 
Germain: — "This  child  is  born  for  misfortune, 
madame.  '  Fair  birth,  fiiir  life,*  says  the  proverb; 
and  *Bom  unlucky,  unlucky  for  the  whole  life,* 
say  I ;  and  I  will  go  even  further  than  that,  ma- 
dame— the  unlucky  bring  ilMuek  to  those  that 
harbor  them.  Now  how  was  this  little  D'Aub{Kn6 
bom?  In  a  prison  at  Niort,  where  her  father 
was  detained  for  debt,  on  the  27th  of  November, 
I  in  the  year  1686— it  will  be  eight  years  In  three 
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days  more.  I  think  I  have  her  poor  mother  be> 
fore  me — Jeanne  de  Cardillac,  of  such  a  good  fa- 
mily at  Bordeaux,  Trith  hardly  sufficient  to  cover 
her  poor  child,  and  though  that  poor  child  had 
the  honor  of  having  as  sponsors  the  Count  Fran- 
cois  de  la  Rochefoucault  and  your  daughter,  the 
Countess  Jeanne  de  Badeau^  that  has  not  broken 
the  spell.  Her  infancy  was  passed  in  prison. 
From  the  prison  at  Kiort  she  went  to  the  Chateau 
Trompette  at  Bordeaux,  and  from  thence  she  s^t 
out  to  America.  On  the  passage  she  fell  ill,  and 
every  one  believing  her  to  be  dead,  she  was  about 
to  be  thrown  into  the  sea,  when  her  mother  asked 
to  be  allowed  a  last  embrace.  In  this  embrace 
she  thought  she  perceived  a  slight  bieath  of  life 
in  her  daughter — so  slight,  indeed,  that  none  but 
a  mother  could  have  perceived  it ;  and  the  little 
one  was  saved.  But  it  appears  thAt  Monsieur 
Constant  d^Aubigne  has  not  conducted  his  affairs 
in  the  new  world  a  bit  better  than  in  the  old,  by 
his  sending  you  his  daughter  to  bring  up.*' 

"  And  how  did  you  recognize  her,  Margaret?'* 
demanded  the  baroness  with  the  air  of  one  awak- 
ing  cut  of  a  long  dream. 

^'  I  have  already  had  the  honor  of  telling  it 
.  twice  to  you,  madame,  but  you  have  not,  I  be- 
lieve, done  me  the  honor  of  listening.  Ton, 
doubtless,  recollect,  madame,  a  visit  which  you 
paid,  about  four  years  ago,  to  your  brother  M. 
d'Aubigne,  at  the  Chateau  Trompette,  while  he 
was  detained  there.  Tou  may  remember  a  little 
scene  which  took  place  between  the  daughter  of 
the  porter  of  the  chateau  and  Kademoiselle  Fran- 
coise,  then  about  four  years  old.  The  gaoler's 
daughter  had  just  been  paid  some  money,  and 
mademoiselle  was  admiring  the  silver  pieces. 
'  You  would  like  very  much  to  have  some  like 
this,  but  you  are  too  poor,'  said  the  little  girl  to 
her.  *  That  is  true,*  said  your  niece^  *  but  I  am 
a  lady,  and  you  are  not.* 

**  Well,  madame,  it  was  by  hearing  in  the  office 
at  Havre  a  litUe  giri  rebuke  the  clerk  for  calling 
her  plain  Fran  coise,  and  doing  it  with  the  air 
which  belongs  to  your  brother,  and  which  you, 
too,  have,  madame,  that  I  recognized  the  blood 
of  the  D'Aubign6  family.  It  was  on  this  account, 
merely,  because  she  was  your  niece,  madame, 
that  I  took  care  of  her  on  the  way ;  but  once  ar- 
rived at  Kiort,  I  wished  to  warn  you,  madam,  lest 
the  child  might  come  upon  you  like  a  thunder- 
clap, and  I  took  the  liberty  of  conducting  her  to 
your  hotel,  where,  I  suppose,  she  is  knocking 
still.  What  determination  have  you  come  to, 
madame  ?**  demanded  Margaret  after  a  few  mo- 
ments* silence,  the  baroness  havmg  relapsed  into 
her  reverie. 

**  And  what  is  there  to  decide  upon  ?**  said  the 
baroness,  in  a  peevish  and  impatient  tone.  **  She 
is  my  brother's  daughter  and  my  niece,  so  I  can- 
not leave  her  in  the  street ;  but  it  would  have 
been  much  better  lor  him  to  have  kept  her  at 
home  than  to  lay  such  a  charge  upon  me.*' 

A  gasping  cry  and  a  heavy  fall  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  baroness.  She  rose,  and  looking 
in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  uttered  an  exclam- 
ation of  alarm  on  seeing  a  child  stretched  insen- 
sible on  the  ground. 

**It  is  she,  madame,"  said  Margaret,  approach- 
ing. "  It  is  the  little  traveller — it  is  Mademoi- 
■elle  d'Aubigne.*' 


When  the  young  creature  recovered  her  con- 
sciousness, she  found  herself  in  the  middle  of  a 
well-lighted  apartment.  She  recognized  Madame 
Germain  in  the  person  who  was  busied  about  her, 
and  in  the  tall  stiff  lady  who  was  coldly  looking 
on,  the  mistress  of  the  acacia-grove,  the  Baroness 
de  Neuillant. 

"  My  aunt  !**  said  the  poor  child,  endeavoring 
to  rise,  and  salute  the  baroness. 

**  Since  you  are  better  now,  mademoiselle,** 
returned  her  aunt,  coldly  waving  her  hand,  **  yoa 
may  go  with  Madame  Germain,  and  she  will  give 
you  anything  you  may  want." 

"  Oh,  my  poor  mother,"  exelairaed  the  little 
one,  as  she  sorrowfully  followed  Madame  Germain. 
**  If  you  only  knew  the  reception  that  awaited 
your  child  I" 

CHAPTBa  IT. 

Francoise  was  put  to  sleep  in  a  Terj  pretty 
.little  room.  The  next  day,  on  rising,  a  milliner 
came  to  take  her  measure  for  soipe  dresses ;  the 
shoemaker  brought  shoes ;  the  hairdresser  came 
to  force  her  oeautiful  hair  from  its  own  natural 
curl.  Breakfast  was  brought  to  her,  but  when 
she  asked  to  see  her  aunt,  the  reply  was  that  she 
wap  engaged. 

**  Fine  dresses,  nice  shoes,  everything  but  ca- 
resses,** said  she,  as  she  paced  the  long  and  for- 
mal avenue.  "  Oh,  how  much  better  to  be  with 
mamma,  where  I  had  but  little,  but  still  I  had  ca- 
resses." 

In  her  walk  she  approached  the  poultry* yard. 
Mechanically  she  opened  Lhe  door,  a  pretty  littU 
hen  flew  to  meet  her,  and  saluted  her  wiih  a  joy- 
ful cackle.    It  was  the  little  white  hen  which  she 
had  rescued  from  the  dog.    She  recognized  it  by 
the  feathers  of  the  wings  being  ruffled.  **  Come,'* 
said  she,  taking  it  up,  **  you  are  lonely  here, 
without  a  mother  like  me.     Without  any  one  to 
love  you,  and  that  is  like  me  too.     Well,  I  wtD 
love  you,  and  you  shall  love. me,  and  neither  of 
us  need  be  lonely  any  more.    Come,  my  pretty 
while  hen,  you  must  love  me  deeply,  I  entrat 
of  you,  that  is  a  good  little  hen."    Such  was  the 
first  introduction  of  the  little  Francoise  to  her 
aunt,  who  had  received  her  as  one  whom  it  would 
be  disgraceful  to  turn  away,  but  whose  arriral  was 
otherwise  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference.    The 
poor  child  felt  deeply  heif  aunt's  cold  and  utter 
neglect,  and  wept  over  it  in  secret.    She  had  none 
but  her  poor  hen  to  whom  she  could  pour  out  her 
touching  regrets,  so  touching,  that  had  they  been 
heard,  some  one  must  have  had  pity  on  her.  But 
who  were  there  to  hear  ?    No  one  listened  to  her 
— no  one  cared  enough  about  her  even  to  listen 
to  her.    The  poor  child  finding  in  the  yard  the 
only  beings  who  seemed  to  have  any  feeling  for 
her — the  only  beings  who  welcomed  her  approach, 
spent  the  greater  part  of  the  day  there ;  and  the 
servants  ended  by  abandoning  to  her  the  care  of 
this  part  of  the  establishment. 

**  I  began  by  reigning  in  a  poultry-yard,"  ssdd 
she,  a  little  later,  when  ruling  all  France. 

The  mind  of  a  child  exposed  to  misfortune,  is 
like  fruit  unprotected  by  friendly  foliage  from  the 
burning  heat  of  the  sun — it  ripens  before  its  time. 
Sad  thoughts  and  sorrowful  reflections  had,  vith 
Francoise,  taken  the  place  of  the  thoughtless 
gaiety  of  childhood. 
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'*What  a  sullen,  unsocial  little  thing!"  was 
often  said  by  those  who  tisited  the  baroness. 
Alas  I  they  ought  rather  to  have  said  unhappy 
and  proud,  for  the  child  already  possessed  all  the 
pride  that  misfortune  so  often  gives  to  the  char- 
acter. 

Two  years  passed  away  in  this  manner,  when 
Hons.  d^Aublgne  being  dead,  his  widow  returned 
to  France,  and  Francoise  was  restored  to  her  love 
and  caresses ;  but  Madame  d*Aubigne,  unable  to 
support  her  children,  was  obliged  to  solicit  from 
Government  soi^e  situation  for  her  son,  older  by 
some  years  than  Francoise,  and  to  place  the  latter 
at  the  Convent  ol  the  Ursulines,  the  necessary 
expense  being  paid  by  Madame  de  Vilette,  an- 
other sister  of  Madame  d*Aubign^*s.  But  this 
extraordinary  child  would  not  consent  to  remain 
there  long,  having  one  day  been  told  incautious- 
ly, that  her  mother  lived  by  the  labour  of  her 
hiinds.  **  I,  too,  know  how  to  work,**  said  she 
to  Madame  d*Aubign6.  *'Two  will  earn  more 
than  one.  K  you  will  take  me  with  you,  dearest 
mother,  I  can  defy  misfortune.**  When  she  thus 
ipoke,  she  was  about  twelve.  Madame  d*Aubigne 
oould  not  resist  so  touching  and  natural  an  appeal. 
She  brought  her  daughter  to  Paris,  where  they 
both  took  up  their  abode  in  the  very  highest  gar- 
ret of  a  house  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore.  M.  d'Au- 
bigne,  her  son,  just  then  obtained  an  appointment 
as  one  of  the  pages  of  Louis  XIY. 

In  (he  whole  house,  where  the  garret  was,  no- 
thing was  spoken  of  but  the  generous  devotion 
of  a  young  jnrl  of  fourteen,  who,  giving  np  all  the 
pleasures  of  her  age,  spent  her  life  m  sewing  and 
embroidering;  and,  not  content  with  laboring  all 
day,  devoted  to  it,  besides,  a  part  of  the  night ; 
and  thev  knew  her,  they  said,  to  be  of  noble 
family.  And  when  towards  evening,  accompanied 
by  her  mother,  she  descended  the  staircase,  to 
take  home  her  day*s  work,  all  drew  aside  to  let 
her  pass.  It  was  not  her  growing  beauty,  or  her 
oountenance  so  charming  and  so  dignified,  that 
thus  won  upon  them,  but  it  was  the  touching 
paleness  of  her  features  and  the  timid  modesty 
with  which  she  returned  their  salutations. 

Bat  one  day,  it  was  a  coffin  that  came  down 
that  stidrcase.  Madame  d'Aubign^  was  dead,  and 
for  some  days  the  door  of  the  garret  remidned  as 
closely  shut  as  though  the  living  orphan  were 
aIbo  dead.  The  old  portress  was  the  first  who 
Tontured  to  knock  at  the  door;  it  was  quickly 
opened  to  her  by  Mademoiselle  d*Aabign^,dres8ed 
in  black,  and  with  face  bo  white,  so  pale,  that  it 
■eemed  as  though  her  life  too  were  in  her  mother's 
grave. 

**  Can  I  do  any thmg  for  you,  mademoiseUe  f* 
This  was  all  the  worthy  woman  could  say,  struck 
with  the  deep  though  calm  sorrow  of  the  lovely 
free. 

A  loar  slowly  trickled  down  the  cheek  of  the 
orphan.  ^  1  have  nothing  to  remunerate  yon  for 
jour  servioea,*'  said  she,  simply. 

*'  Oh,mademo!seIle  need  not  trouble  herself  about 
that,**  replied  the  woman.  **  Mademoiselle  is  good 
aod  sensible,  and  will  one  day  be  rich.  A  utUe 
work,  niore  or  less,  will  not  kill  me — a  little  time 
giTon  to  her  who  gave  all  hen  to  her  mother." 

Francoise,  buryms  her  fiiee  in  her  handker- 
«ldd^  wept  loi^  ma  eUentlyi  aad  tiie  two  felt 


that  they  understood  each  other,  and  never  was 
more  assiduous  service  rendered  than  by  the  good 
old  woman. 

But  the  family  pride  of  her  aunt  did  that  for 
poor  Francoise  which  affection  would  not  ha\e 
prompted.  One  morning,  three  months  after  the 
death  of  her  mother,  a  carriage  drew  up  with 
great  parade  before  the  gate  of  the  obscure  alley 
which  led  to  the  rude  stiircase,  which  the  orphan 
had  never  descended  since  the  death  of  her  mo- 
ther. A  lady,  tall,  richly  dressed,  and  of  a  cold 
and  haughty  demeanor,  alighted  from  it.  She 
inquired  Tor  Mademoiselle  d^Aubigne,  and  care- 
fully guarding  her  fine  silk  dress  from  contact 
with  the  wall  or  stairs,  and  having  asked  to  be 
shown  the  room,  requested  she  might  be  allowed 
to  enter  alone. 

The  lady,  on  seeing  the  only  door  out  of  fifteen 
or  sixteen  that  boasted  the  luxury  of  a  mat, 
gi\essed  it  led  to  her  niece*sroom,  and  knocking, 
was  immediately  admitted.  M  idemoiselle  d*Au* 
bigne  never  received  any  visits ;  the  portress  was 
the  only  person  who  ever  broke  in  upon  her  lone- 
liness ;  and  she,  believing  the  knock  to  be  hers, 
opened  the  door  without  any  inquiry,  but  on  see- 
ing a  lady,  started  back  with  surprise. 

"Madame  deNeuillaotI*'  exclaimed  she. 

**  I  am  come  to  take  you  to  my  own  house," 
replied  she,  in  a  tone  as  cold  and  indifferent  as 
ever.  **  I  am  just  come  from  Niort,  and  only  yes- 
terday learned  the  death  of  ^our  mother,  and 
your  situation.  You  are  my  brother^s  daughter^ 
you  jannot  live  alone;  my  hotel  is  open  to  you ; 
you  must  come  with  me." 

Francoise  gaxed  upon  her  aunt  with  a  kind  of 
painful  gratitude.  Oh  I  why  was  she  not  as  ready 
to  open  her  arms  and  her  heart  to  her  as  her 
house  I 

Madame  de  Neuillant  was  one  of  those  narrow- 
minded  persons  who  forget  that  there  are  wanta 
of  the  heart  as  well  as  of  the  body  to  be  met— « 
wounds  of  the  heart  to  be  healed— forget  that 
there  is  a  mission  of  mercy  to  the  mind  imposed 
upon  us,  not  only  by  the  precept,  "  Weep  with 
those  that  weep,"  but  commended  by  the  example 
of  Him,  who,  even  when  in  the  might  of  His  mira- 
culous power.  He  was  about  to  turn  the  widow's 
tears  of  sorrow  for  her  only  son  into  tears  of  joy, 
yet  oould  not,  even  for  the  instant,  see  that  sor- 
row unmoved,  but  stopped  to  soothe  her  with  the 
words  of  tender  compassion,  "  Weep  not"  Fran- 
coise had  already  too  sad  opportunity  of  estunat- 
Ing  her  aunt's  sensibility.  She  knew  that  with 
her  she  should  want  neither  food  nor  raiment, 
but  that  which  could  nUnister  to  the  affections, 
which  could  warm  the  heart — kind  words  and 
soft  caresses.  Alas  1  who  would  give  her  these  f 
The  young  creature  recoil^  from  the  dreary 
prospect  before  her,  and  at  length  giving  way, 
she  sobbed  as  if  her  heart  would  bi^ak.  How- 
ever, there  was  no  altemaUve,  nor  was  there  time 
to  hesitate ;  she  must  not  keep  Madame  de  NeuO- 
lant  waiting  on  a  straw  chair  In  a  cold  room  with 
tiled  floor,  and  making  a  strong  effort  to  command 
herself  she  hastily  put  up  all  wat  belonged  to  her 
in  a  little  parcel,  and  lifting  up  her  heart  in  silent 
prayer,  as  she  looked  for  the  last  time  around  the 
narrow  chamber,  where  for  the  last  two  years  she 
had  lived  ndth  her  fond  mother,  poor  but  happy, 
folly  satisfied  with  the  dUmer  of  herbs  where  lore 
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was/'  she  taraed  to  her  aant,  nying,  with  a  cold- 
ness nearly  approaching  to  her  own,  **  I  am  ready 
for  yoa,  madame.**  As  she  passed  the  porter's 
lodge,  **  J  have  bat  little  to  offer  you,"  said  she, 
holding  out  her  little  parcel  to  her  kind  humble 
friend,  *'  but  it  is  all  that  I  have.  Take  it,  I  am 
yet  mistress  of  it ;  take  it,  for  to-morrow,  nay, 
even  in  an  hour,  I  shall  hare  nothing  of  my  own, 
not  even  myself.** 

Then,  pre^aing  in  both  her  pretty  hands  those 
of  the  worthy  womnn  from  whom  she  had  re- 
ceived so  much  kindness,  she  hastened  after  her 
aunt,  and  was  quickly  seated  in  the  carriage, 
which  immediately  took  the  way  to  Xiort. 

CHAPTER  T. 

E  very  thin  z  turned  out  just  as  Mademoiselle  d*- 
Aubigne  had  foreseen ;  her  days  passed  slowly 
and  sorrowfully  away,  alone  in  a  house  where  a 
word  of  love  never  came  to  revive  the  young  spi- 
rit, bent  down  and  withered  by  the  chill  blast  of 
misfortune.  She  shuddered  as  she  thought  of  the 
many  years  that  must  thus  pass  before  she  should 
grow  old  aiid  rejoin  her  mother  in  heaven.  A 
drcumstance,  apparently  most  trivial,  changed 
ttie  entire  destiny  of  the  young  girl. 

Madame  de  Neuillant  went  every  year  to  Paris, 
tnd  made  a  point  of  never  missing  Scarron*s 
$airie$.  He  was  a  comic  author,  an  old  infirm 
bachelor,  but  so  cheerful,  so  agreeable,  so  witty, 
that  he  drew  around  him  the  best  society  of 
Paris.  Madame  de  Sevigne,  Mademoiselle  de 
Scuderi,  the  Coulenges,  the  d'Albrets,  the  Saint 
Livremonts — ^in  fact,  we  may  say  all  that  were 
distinguished  eithei  in  tlie  court  or  the  city.  One 
day,  as  if  for  the  first  time  waking  to  the  percep- 
tion that  her  niece  was  grown  both  tall  and 
beautiful,  Madame  de  Keuillant  suddenly  took  it 
into  her  head  that  she  should  accompany  her. 

The  young  girl's  heart  thrilled  as  if  with  the 
presentiment  of  some  great  danger,  and  it  was 
trembling  she  went  to  make  her  toilet  It  was 
two  years  since  Frar.9oise  had  returned  to  her 
&ant*s.'  At  that  time  her  wardrobe  had  been  fully 
supplied,  but  had  not  since  then  been  renewed, 
and  Mademoiselle  d'Aubigne  who.  from  fourteen 
to  sixteen,  had  grown  amazingly,  found,  when  she 
went  to  choose  a  dress,  that  the  skirts  and  waists 
were  much  too  short.  What  was  to  be  done  ? 
There  was  no  time  to  remedy  the  mishap,  even 
If  she  had  the  means  at  command.  Franyoise 
consoled  herself  with  the  thought  that  her  utter 
Insignificance  would  efficiently  screen  her  from 
any  notice  in  such  a  circle.  She  dressed  herself 
therefore  without  any  great  anxiety  as  to  her 
toilet,  and  soon  seated  in  her  aunt's  carriage,  she 
was  rollinff  on  to  the  house  of  M.  de  Scarron,  and 
certainly  blinking  more  of  what  she  was  to  see 
tiian  of  exhibiting  her  own  litUe  person,  accus- 
tomed as  she  had  hitherto  been  to  little  notice 
being  taken  of  her.  They  enter :  the  lights,  the 
movement,  the  splendid  dresses,  the  brilliant  yet 
easy  tone  of  conversation,  touching  upoii  every 
Bttbjeet  without  exhausUng  any — all  this  confused 
Mademoiselle  d'Aubigne,  nay,  actually  bewildered 
her  •'0,  that  for  the  first  few  moments  she  scarcely 
knew  what  was  passing  around  her.  But  when, 
tiiese  first  few  moments  oyer,  she  rentured  to 
raise  her  eyes  and  look  around  she  ww  terrified 
on  peretlThig  all  fjres  directed  to  one  part  of  the 


room,  to  the  very  spot  where  she  stood  leaning 
on  the  back  of  her  aunt's  chair.  She  might  hare 
believed  Madame  de  Neuillant  was  the  olject  of 
all  this  attenUon,  but  there  was  an  expreasion  of 
surprise  in  the  gaze  of  curiosity,  which  made  the 
young  girl  almost  instinctively  feel  that  It  was 
not  her  aunt  but  she  herseh  who  thus  attracted 
their  notice.  Was  there  anything  about  her 
particularly  odd  or  -strange  f  Suddenly  it  fibuhed 
across  her  mind  that  it  must  be  her  dresa,  with 
its  short  waist  and  t arrow  skirts  and  its  two-year 
old  fashion.  Glndly  would  she  have  sunk  into 
the  ground  to  avoid  the  gaze  which,  even  with 
downcast  eyes,  she  knew  was  fixed  upon  her, 
and  which  made  her  cheeks  bum  and  her  heart 
beat,  but  refuge  she  found  none ;  and  at  length 
her  confusion  became  so  great,  her  blushes  so 
painful,  tnat  she  covered  her  face,  in  a  paroxysm 
of  tears.  But  how  she  was  mistaken !  What 
had  thns  drawn  upon  her  every  eye  was  not  h« 
abort  dress,  nor  her  costume,  a  little  pasf^;  it 
was  rather  her  modest  beauty — a  beauty  enhanced 
by  her  own  perfect  unconsciousness  of  it.  It  was 
rather  that  timid  embarassment,  that  shrinking 
bashfulness,  which  is  such  a  charm  in  earlj  yoat£ 
Even  her  tears,  which  stamped  her  as  artless  as 
she  was  beautiful,  seemei  but  a  grace  the  more. 

Scarron,  surprised  at  this  Ctnotion,  inquired  who 
the  pretty  young  girl  was  who  shed  tears  because 
she  was  looked  at.  He  was  told  that  it  was 
Mademoiselle  d'Aubigne  ;  that  she  was  poor,  and 
not  very  happy  with  her  aunt.  He  was  delighted 
with  the  cause  of  the  tears  he  had  seen  her  shed, 
and  he  felt  an  irresistible  desire  to  rescue  the 
young  creature  from  a  life  that  scarcely  deserved 
the  name,  to  which  this  poor  hot-house  pUnt  couM 
never  be  inured.    He  offered  his  name  and  hand. 

The  short  dress  thus  became  the  prelude  to  the 
elevation  of  Mademoiselle  d'Aubigne;  for  u 
Madame  Scarron,  she  found  herself  in  a  drdc 
capable  of  appreciating  her,  and  in  which  she 
might  desplay  all  her  rich  stores  of  mind  and  all 
the  charms  of  her  conversation.  She  was  so  fiiQ 
of  anecdote,  and  related  so  agreeably,  that  one 
day,  at  a  great  dinner  given  in  her  own  house,  a 
servant  whispered  to  her,  *'A  story,  madaa; 
there  is  a  roast  wanting  to-day." 

And  no  one  perceived  the  absence  of  the  diah. 
Good,  gentle,  and  pious,  Madame  Scarron  soothed 
the  last  hours  of  her  husband,  who  died  blessing 
her,  leaving  her  a  widow  and  poor  at  twenty-eix 
yeap*  of  age.  Her  poverty  being  no  secret, 
Madame  de  Richelieu  offered  her  apartments  m 
her  hotel;  but  her  natural  independence  ef 
character  would  not  allow  of  her  accepting 
them;  she  preferred  baring  again  reconree  to  her 
needle,  which,  as  she  was  a  clever  workwoman, 
furnished  her  with  at  least  the  necessaries  of  lila 

The  widow  of  Scarron  affords  another  proof 
that  true  talent  can  never  remain  wholly  coo> 
cealed.  She  was  sought  for  in  her  humble  asylunt 
to  bring  up  the  children  of  Louis  XIT.,  who,  is 
some  Uttle  recompense  for  her  assiduous  cuts, 
settled  upon  her  the  Chateau  de  Maintenon,  and 
the  right  to  assume  the  Utle  of  countess,  \ij 
which  he  himself  was  the  first  to  salute  her. 

The  monarch  knew  how  to  appredata  the 
treasures  ot  knowledge  and  the  depth  of  tender 
feelings  possessed  by  Uiis  charming  woman.  Wbes 
he  became  a  widower*  no(  being  sblo  openly  to 
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offer  the  title  of  Queen,  or  to  share  the  throne  of 
France  with  the  widow  of  ScarroU)  he  mhrried 
ber  priyately.  She  waa  then  Jost  entering  her 
fortj-third  year. 

Madame  de  Maintenon  founded  SL  Oyr,  that 
admirable  institution  for  young  girls,  to  which  she 
retired  on  the  death  of  the  king,  which  toolc  place 
the  Ist  of  September,  1706,  and  where  she 
remained  happy  and  beloved  to  the  close  of  her 
life.  She  died  calmly  and  peacefully  at  the  age 
of  eighty-three,  on  the  17  th  of  April,  1719. 

Madame  de  Maintenon  was  one  of  the  greatest 
emmples  of  the  vicissitudes  of  human  life. 
Twice  was  she  reduced  to  support  herself  by  the 
labour  of  her  hands ;  and  she  owed  her  elevation 
to  her  talents  and  her  virtues. 


MY  FOLLY. 


I  WAS  an  only  child,  and  lost  my  parents  in 
early  youth.  My  principal  guardian  was  a 
neighboring  squire — a  fHend  of  the  family — 
a  '  good  sort  of  man,'  who  neyer  did  any  harm 
and  who  was  much  too  indolent  to  do  any 
good.  He  thought  that  he  would  be  perfect- 
ly fulfilling  his  duty  if  he  turned  me  off  his 
bands  when  I  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  sound  in  wind  and  limb,  and  with  the 
same  amount  of  rental  to  receive  as  I  had  on 
the  day  when  my  father  died.  During  my 
pupilage,  I  shaped  my  own  course  pretty  near- 
ly as  Hiked.  From  the  public  school  I  went 
to  Cambridge,  and  was  entered  as  a  fellbw 
commoner ;  but  having  no  need  of  a  profes- 
sion to  support  me,  I  only  remained  there  two 
or  Uiree  terms,  and  did  not  wait  long  enough 
to  take  any  degree.  It  struck  me  that  the 
modem  language*;  and  modem  politics  would 
be  more  serviceable  in  after  life  than  a  super- 
abandant  knowledge  of  Latin,  Qreek^  and  the 
dlflferential  calculus.  The  conversations  which 
I  often  had  in  our  Combination-room  with 
those  fellows  of  our  college  who  had  travelled 
on  the  continent,  confirmed  me  in  the  idea. — 
I  tbrew  aside  my  tasseled  cap,  and  my  gold- 
laced  gown,  communicated  the  project  to  my 
guardian,  who  consented  to  it  because  it  gave 
him  no  trouble,  arranged  the  mode  of  receiv- 
ing my  allowance,  and  soon  was  steaming 
across  the  channel  to  France. 

After  an  excursive  trip  of  discovery,  I  de- 
termined to  settle  for  a  year  or  two  in  one  of 
the  northern  departments,  in  a  town  which 
possessed  a  good  public  library,  and  the  means 
of  easy  communication  with  England.  The 
neigfabiorhood  also  fiimished  capital  fishing 
mad  shooting,  besides  other  out-door  pleasures 
to  which  I  had  been  accustomed  at  home.  I 
engaged  a  French  master,  studied  with  re- 
spectable assidttiW^i  and  had  the  satisflu^on  of 
disoovering,  at  the  end  of  a  month  or  two, 
thftt  I  was  leading  s  tationali  independent 
mad  economical  life. 

IVom  the  very  first  week  of  my  residing 
abfMd,  I  always  retainadoae  Cambridge  hab- 


it ;  which  was,  to  make  long  walks  succeed 
the  morning's  book-work ;  nor  were  they  al- 
ways companionless.  Amongst  other  French 
acquaintances,  I  had  contracted  an  intimacy 
with  a  Dr.  Lemaire,  a  young  medical  man, 
who  had  lately  established  himselt  in  the 
town,  and  who  was  fast  rising  into  good  prac- 
tice. He  spoke  no  English,  and  could  only 
comprehend  a  few  words  of  that  languaee ; 
which  waH  ail  the  more  fortunate  far  my  im- 
provement. He  was  well  read,  full  of  un- 
hackneyed information ;  several  years*  service 
in  Algeria  had  rendered  him  sin'^ularly  fi*ee 
from  prejudice.  We  got  on  exceedinglv  well 
together  without  exactly  knowing  wny  or 
wherefore. 

One  bright  Monday  aftemoon  at  the  end  of 
*  June,  he  called  to  say  that  he  was  going  to 
visit  a  patient  in  the  marshes  close  by ;  would 
I  like  to  accompany  him?  1  gladly  consented. 
We  were  soon  outside  the  walls  of  ihe  town. 
A  discussion  respecting  the  merits  of  Rich- 
ard's Moeurs  Arabes  beguiled  our  way  alone 
the  footpath  through  the  rising  cornfields  and 
the  blossoming  beans ;  a  debate  on  the  beau- 
lies  of  Nodier's  novels  led  us  down  from  the 
arable  upland,  by  a  grass-grown  road,  flanked 
on  each  side  by  broad  ditches,  wherein  float- 
ed snowy  lihes  and  shining  patches  of  dark 
green  foliage.  For  indescribable  beauty,  and 
multitude  both  of  animal,  vegetable,  and  in- 
sect life,  you  must  betake  yourself  in  early 
summer  to  the  wide  spread  marsh.  There 
bloom  the  loveliest  and  the  most  fragile  flow- 
ers— there  glance  the  most  brigbtly-gilded 
flies — ^there  dart  the  resplendent  reptile  and 
the  silvery  fish.  The  song  of  birds  amonest 
the  reeds  soon  interrupted  our  literary  gosajp. 
Butterflies  diverted  our  thoughts,  and  made 
us  feel  like  a  couple  of  children.  The  air  waa 
perfumed  by  the  scent  of  mint  crushed  be- 
neath our  tread.  We  crossed  two  or  three 
wooden  bridges ;  then  a  single  rough-hewed 
beam ;  were  obliged  to  walk  c'>refu)ly,  in  In- 
dian file,  over  black  boggy  ground,  which 
trembled  beneath  us,  and  only  made  passable 
by  a  slight  stratum  of  sticks  and  straw  thrown 
over  its  surfiice. 

**  We  are  going,"  said  my  companion,  "  toa 
pkce  which  is  called  the  English  Folly.  It 
once  belonged  to  a  compatriot  oi  yours,  who 
seems  to  have  made  use  of  it  as  a  country 
box  for  fishing  and  wild-duck  shooting.  My 
patient,  old  lather  Boisson,  whom  I  guess  to 
be  past  hope,  somehow  obtained  possession  of 
iU  and  it  now  will  fall  to  the  inheritance  of 
his  only  child  Andr6,  the  son.  Here  we  are. 
We  have  only  to  cross  this  narrow  plank, 
which  aerves  as  a  drawbridge  entrance.  Yoo 
will  come  toot  The  people  will  like  to  see 
yen." 

*'  No,"  I  replied ;  '*  I  wiU  amuse  myself  till 
yon  have  ^lished  your  visit,  with  watohinr 
the  proceedings  of  those  woricmen  yonder." 

Be  disappeared  behind  the  oomer  ol  the 
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^ttage,  which  was  larger  and  more  substan- 
tially built  than  any  of  those  near  to  it,  tho* 
erected  exactly  on  the  same  plan ;  namely,  a 
wooden  framework  filled  up  with  clay,  stand- 
ing on  a  >ow  basement  of  bricks,  the  whole 
habitable  portion  being  on  the  ground-floor, 
with  a  granary  or  miscellaneous  store-house, 
in  the  tile-covered  roof.  It  stood  on  an  isola- 
ted square  patch  of  ground,  at  least  an  acre 
in  extent,  on  the  side  nearest  to  the  ditch 
which  my  friend  had  crossed  by  the  plank. — 
The  other  sides  of  the  Island  Folly  were  wash- 
ed by  a  deep  lake,  or  hole,  of  scyeral  acres, 
which  had  been  entirely  excavated  in  the  pro- 
cess of  raising  tur£  The  surface,  at  its  fur- 
ther comer,  was  studded  with  some  half- 
dozen  wooden  ducks,  fixed  on  stakes  that 
were  driven  into  the  bottom  of  the  pond. — 
Amongst  these,  at  certain  seasons,  living  call- 
ducks  are  fastened  by  the  lep;  Thus  tethered, 
they  quack  so  loud  to  their  freer  comrades, 
that  on  calm  evenings  the  sound  is  audible  a 
long  way  off.  The  wild-fowl,  alighting  on 
the  lake  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  hubbub, 
are  then  shot  at  with  a  mighty  gun  by  the 
sportsman,  who  is  concealed  in  a  rude  hut  on 
the  shore,  partly  excavated  in  the  earth,  and 
partly  covered  with  branches  and  reeds,  to 
represent,  in  the  eyes  of  the  birds  an  acciden- 
tal heap  of  drift-wood  and  rubbish.  For  many 
winters  past,  the  Boissons,  father  and  son, 
had  derived  a  good  little  income  fropi  their 
hut  and  their  call-ducks,  besides  the  weekly 
produce  in  spring,  of  eel-traps,  pike-lines, 
tench-baskets,  and  perch-nets. 

The  workmen  whose  task  I  went  to  inspect, 
had  seen  me  arrive  with  Dr.  Lemaire ;  they 
Uierefor3  received  me  with  civility;  other- 
wise my  presence,  in  all  probability,  would 
have  been  repulsed  with  bluntness.  A  man 
—it  ^as  Boisson,  the  son,  himself-^and,  ap- 
parently, two  stout  lads  and  a  younger  boy 
were  busily  employed  in  making  or  moulding 
turf  for  fuel.  Most  turf  is  sunplycut  from 
its  natural  bed,  and  left  to  dry,  no  other  prep- 
aration being  necessary;  but  here,  a  large  quan- 
tity is  fished  up  in  iron  scoops,  in  a  semi- 
liquid  and  puddley  state,  from  the  bottom  of 
the  holes,  and  thrown  like  a  heap  of  mud  on 
the  opposite  bank.  Andr^  Boisson  stood  spade 
in  hand  by  the  side  of  the  mud-heap  at  the 
water^s  edge,  while  his  young  assistants  in 
turn  held  oit  to  him^  with  both  hands,  a  flat 
iron  tray,  or  mould,  mto  which  he  put  a  shov- 
el-full of  the  black  paste ;  the  foremost  lad, 
on  receiving  the  precious  gift,  ran  quickly 
towards  the  spot  where  I  was  standing ;  ancL 
turning  the  mould  upside  down,  deposited 
its  contents  on  a  patch  of  short  grass,  in  the 
shape  of  a  jet  coloured  cake.  The  next  did 
the  same;  and  so  on,  one  after  the  other,  till 
the  plot  of  grass  was  covered  with  well-shaped 
bricks  of  turf  to  dry.  They  wore  but  slight 
dothing,  and  were  all  dressed  alUce  in  a  shirt, 
and  a  coarse  cloth  coat  and  breeches^  with 


their  legs  and  arms  naked  from  the  knees  and 
elbows.  The  youngest  boy  came  last,  with 
his  tray  of  dark  custard,  and  I  was  vexed  to 
see  so  delicate  and  preposseslng  a  youth  em- 
ployed in  such  grimy  and  unsightly  labour. 
I  spoke  to  him.  He  answered  with  propriety, 
and  with  a  less  broad  patois  than  is  prevalent 
in  the  district  Amongst  other  questions,  I 
asked  him  which  were  the  best  holes  for  pike 
and  eels,  and  in  what  bed  of  reeds  I  should 
be  most  likely  to  shoot  a  bittern  or  two.  He 
readily  answered  that  if  I  would  come  on 
Monday  afternoon,  of  fete  day,  he  would  not 
be  so  busy  as  at  present,  and  he  would  ask 
his  uncle  to  let  him  show  me  the  favourite 
haunt  of  the  birds,  and  would  also  take  me  to 
the  pond  where  still  remained  uncaught  the 
monster  eel  which  had  towed  a  boat  after  it 
the  last  time  it  was  hooked,  till  it  broke  away 
and  dived  into  the  depths  of  unfathomable 
mud.  I  was  soon  taken  with  the  grace  and 
spirit  of  my  informant  Both  Boisson  him- 
self and  the  two  elder  lads,  as  they  trotted 
backwards  and  forwards  with  their  moulds  of 
turf,  grinned  in  such  a  strange  and  meaning 
way  whilst  I  was  chattinc  with  their  junior 
companion,  that  I  looked  nard  to  discover  the 
reason,  and  was  surprised  and  displeased  at 
being  obliged  to  conclude  beyond  doubt  that 
the  couple  of  turf-making  tads,  by  their  shi^ 
and  movements,  were  neither  more  nor  less 
than  women  spedally  dressed  for  this  kind  of 
work.  The  labourers,  in  fact,  were  Andr^ 
Boisson's  daughters.  The  boy  seemed  to  read 
my  thoughts  in  my  countenance,  for  he  Unsh- 
ed deeply,  cast  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  and 
was  silent. 

All  further  awkwardness  on  my  part  was 
suddenly  cut  short  by  the  voices  of  Lemaire 
and  Son  Boisson^s  wife,  shouting  to  me  from 
the  Folly  to  enter  the  house.  My  friend's 
lone  and  gestures  told  me  plainly  that  it  would 
be  considered  as  an  afiront  if  I  refused  lo  do 
so.  Boisson  junior  (who  could  not  be  less 
than  fifty  years  of  age,  with  a  careworn^  on- 
der-fed,  aguish  countenance)  suspended  his 
turfw^oveling,  and  said  that  he  would  go  with 
me  too,  and  hear  what  the  doctor  thought  of 
his  fiither.  We  crossed  the  trembling  plank, 
and  entered  the  house. 

A  large  square  day-room  received  xn.  It 
had  a  substantial  oavement  of  solid  stone,  in- 
stead  of  the  usual  noor  of  beaten  clay.  A  fire^ 
composed  of  flax-rubbish  and  tur^  was  burn* 
ing  brightly  on  the  hearth,  to  boil  the  supper 
soup  in  its  iron  pot  From  the  upper  ^ui  of 
ti^e  broad  mant^piece  hung  a  curtain  of  gaj 
chints ;  and  beyond  the  inner  boundaiy  of 
this  a  straw-bottomed  arm-chair  was  placed 
for  me.  as  the  seat  of  honour.  The  greater 
part  of  one  side  of  the  room  was  filled  with 
shelves,  on  which  were  ranged  for  show,  ne?» 
er  for  use,  from  generation  to  generatioo,  ex* 
cept  on  some  most  extraordinary  fete,  a  num« 
ber  of  coarse^  gsudy-pattemed  plates  and 
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dishes,  wiih  salad-bowls  and  coffee-basins  in- 
termixed. Besides  these,  ornamenjb  there  was 
none;  for  the  cooking  utensils  were  neither 
finfficiently  nameroas  nor  brightly  kept  to 
answer  their  frequent  purpose  of  decoration, 
nor  were  the  dairy  vessels,  a  tub  of  drinkable 
water,  a  ducking  eun,  and  three  or  four  nets. 
The  preyailing  character>-of  the  place  was 
studied  meanness  and  artificial  poverty.  They 
had  money  no  doubt  somewhere  in  the  house ; 
but  every  pains  was  taken  to  remove  all  sus- 
picion of  its  existence.  I  sat  a  few  moments, 
and  said  a  few  words  for  form's  sake,  when 
Ijemaire  proposed  that  we  should  visit  the 
Bick  man. 

Hisroom,'al80on  the  ground  floor,  contained 
three  beds,  all  naked  and  curtainless.  One 
of  these  three  assembled  beds  belonged  to 
Andr6  and  his  wife;  another  to  their  tvo 
daughters;  on  the  third,  the  furthest  from 
the  door,  the  dying  old  man  was  stretched  on 
his  back,  with  flushed  face,  glassy  eyes,  and 
other  symptoms  of  approaching  dissolution. 
Hia  mind  and  speech  remained  still  unaffect- 
ed. He  seemed  pleased  at  my  visit,  .until  he 
was  told  that  I  was  an  Enfflishman,  when  ho 
tamed  his  face  to  the  wall  and  muttered  to 
himself.  Soon  he  abruptly  addressed  Dr.  Le- 
maire,  and  said, — 

"  I  do  not  feel  so  ill  as  I  did ;  I  am  a  little 
better ;  but  I  suppose  it  will  do  no  harm  if  I 
«end  for  thd  cui^.  I  think  I  should  like  to 
speak  to  the  cur^.** 

**0h  yes;  let  the  cure  come  as  soon  as 
you  like.  We  shall  see  how  you  are  going  on 
to-morrow." 

**  Shall  I  call  at  your  house  for  a  prescrip- 
tion, this  evening,''  asked  Andr^. 

**  Oome  to-morrow  morning,"  answered  Le- 
maire  in  an  undertone,  **  and  let  me  know 
how  matters  proceed.  But — ^"  and  a  signifi- 
cant shrug  of  the  shoulders  was  the  only 
phrase  which  finished  the  sentence.  The 
doctor  felt  his  patient*8  pulse,  bade  him  good 
bye,  and  promised  to  see  him  soon. 

*^  I  really  think,"  said  Lemaire  to  Andr^, 
as  we  left  the  house,  *ihat  some  of  you  had 
better  tell  the  cur6.  I  would  call  myself  on 
our  way  home,  but  I  am  going  round  another 
way  to  see  old  Louis  Lefebvre,  who  is  near- 
ly as  ill  as  your  father." 

Next  day,  Lemaire  told  me  that  Boisson  the 
fitther  had  died  early  that  morning ;  and  that 
through  some  blunder  on  Andre's  part,  the 
ear^  had  arrived  at  the  Folly  too  late  to  con- 
fess the  sick  man,  having  paid  his  visit  to  Le- 
^bvre  first,  oonsiderine  that  he  stood  in  the 
most  urgent  need  of  his  services.  On  the 
•  Thursday  following,  in  accordance  with  the 
French  habit  ^f  early  interment  after  decease, 
Boisson  was  laid  in  the  ground  in  the  parish 
eemetery ;  a  bed  was  vacant  in  the  dormitory 
of  the  Folly,  and  Andr6  remained  its  undispu- 
ted heir. 
'    I  had  no  rsason  to  believo  that  this 
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bereavement  would  be  so  keenly  felt  by  tho 
survivors  as  to  oblige  me  to  relinquish  my 
appointment  with  the  young  marsh  guide  the 
Monday  following,  and  I  was  right  Soon 
after  descending  from  the  upland,  I  perceived 
Andrl  himself  coming  to  meet  me  along  the 
grassy,  ditch-bounded  marsh  road.  He  seemed 
to  be  smothering  a  secret  complacency  be- 
neath a  decent  seriousness  of  behaviour ;  but 
he  told  me,  with  a  smirk  and  a  twinkle  of  the 
eye,  that  Catherine  had  informed  him  of  my  re« 
quest  that  she  should  conduct  me  through  the 
intricacies  of  the  marsh. 

Catherine  1  Who,  then,  was  Catherine  T 
Who,  but  the  fdr-haired  boy  whom  I  had 
seen  turf-moulding.  It  seemed  rather  an  odd 
adventure,  but  what  more  could  I  desire  ?  So 
to  the  Folly  we  went,  without  further  explana- 
tion. On  the  way,  my  companion  made  no 
allusion  to  his  father's  death,  nor  to  his  own 
consequent  independence;  but  I  was  soon 
afterwards  informed  that  he  had  caused  masses 
to  *be  said  for  the  repose  of  his  deceased 
parent's  soul,  though  neither  his  wife  nor 
himself  ever  went  to  confession,  and  but  very 
rarely  to  mass. 

At  our  approach,  Catherine  stepped  for- 
ward, tripping  over  the  foot-bridge  with  a 
blush  and  a  smile.  But  what  a  change  in  her 
appearance  1  Instead  of  a  shame* faced  crea-, 
ture,  so  wretchedly  disguised  as  even  to  con- 
ceal its  sex,  I  had  before  me  a  bright  looking 
maiden,  some  seventeen  years  of  age,  walking 
upright  in  conscious  neatness.  As  I  atten- 
tively scrutinised  her  piquant  costume,  my 
looks,!  have  no  doubt,  undisguisedly  expressed 
my  agreeable  surprise. 

In  a  few  minute^we  were  out  of  sight.  My 
conductress  led  me  on  boldlv  through  the 
intricate  paths  and  ditches  of  the  marsh.  We 
entered  Andre's  fiat-bottomed  boat,  which  she 
had  purposely  cleansed  with  her  own  hands. 
She  punted  me  hither  and  thither,  from  pond 
to  creek,  from  thicket  of  reeds  to  bed  of  lilies, 
refusing,  like  a  true  lady  of  the  lake,  ail  help. 
I  was  thus  taught  all  the  **  likely  "  spots  both 
for  rod,  hook,  net,  and  gun ;  and  though 
under  Catherine's  guidance  I  never  did  catch 
the  monster  eel,  who  had  been  sometimes  felt 
but  never  seen ;  I  nevertheless  often  brought 
home  such  full  fish-baskets  and  such  heavy 
game  bags  as  gained  me  considerable  renown 
amongst  my  acquaintances. 

During  these  repeated  excursions  over  the 
water  and  through  the  meadows,  it  may  be 
supposed  that  an  intimacy  sprung  up  between 
us.  Each  time  I  felt  more  and  more  attracted 
by  the  young  and  uninstructed  being,  who 
was  not,  however,  deficient  in  a  peasant-girl's 
quick-wittedness.  She  confided  her  story  to 
me,  as  far  as  she  knew  it  Andr6  always 
styled  her  his  niece,  and  told  her  that  both 
her  parents  had  died  while  she  was  an  infant* 
She  scarcely  knew  why,  but  she  did  mt 
beUeve  the  former  statemeat.    The  Boiswma 
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nerer  treated  her  harahly,  but  often  rery 
strangely,  and  not  like  a  relation.  Sometimes 
even  she  could  not  help  thinking  that  Andr^ 
was  planning  some  mischief  against  her,  but 
his  wife  always  seemed  to  interfere  in  her 
favour.  In  her  dreams,  she  said,  she  was  so 
often  vi^ted  by  unknown  faces  and  sounds, 
which  h^d  no  connection  with  her  present 
life,  that  it  frequently  seemed  impossible  that 
those  stnnge  voices  and  countenances  should 
not  have  some  real  and  existing  original. 
Sometimes  she  asked  me  to  speak  English  to 
her,  that  she  might  hear  the  sound  of  my 
native  tongne ;  but  after  listening  attentively 
for  awhile,  she  shook  her  head,  observing 
with  a  sort  of  disappointment,  that  she  did 
not  understand  a  syllable  of  what  I  said. 
Then  she  added  that  there  were  two  foreign 
words  which  often  whispered  themselves  into 
her  ears,  especially  when  she  first  awoke  at 
day-break ;  and  those  words  were  '*  darling  " 
and  "baby."  How  could  she  have  learned 
them? 

It  may  seem  strange  that  a  girl  of  seventeen 
should  thus  fulfil  the  combined  office  of  game- 
keeper, boatman,  fisherman,  and  guide ;  but 
country  women  in  France  engage  in  so  many 
unusual  employments,  that  one  soon  learns  to 
be  astonished  at  nothing  in  that  line.  I  have 
known  women  to  act  as  mowers,  harvest  men, 
grooms,  stone- breakers  on  the  r^)ad8,  porters, 
railway  gate-keepers,  and  post-men.  Had  I 
taken  a  country  house,  and  engaged  Catherine, 
at  iponthly  wages,  to  spread  manure  and  dig 
in  the  garden,  the  arrangement  would  only 
have  been  considered  by  the  neighbours  as  an 
every  day  a£&ir  and  a  matter  of  course.  I 
might  have  gone  on  thus  (or  six  months 
together,  fishing  and  boating  in  Catherine's 
company,  without  their  making  any  stronger 
remark  than  it  probably  was  a  lucky  chance 
fbr  the  girl.  But  Andr^  did  not  allow  things 
to  eo  on  smoothly  so  long  as  that. 

One  evening,  when  I  took  my  leave,  loaded 
with  as  much  of  the  produce  of  a  good  day's 
sport  as  I  cared  to  carry,  Andr6  followed  me ; 
and,  in  his  cool,  half-insolent  way,  gave  me  to 
understand  that  I  must  make  up  my  mind 
one  way  or  the  other;  and  that  Catherine's 
protracted  att^dance  on  me  interrupted  the 
regular  work  at  the  FoUv.  Why  did  I  not 
take  her  entirely  to  myself  f  He  knew  that 
I  could  well  afford  it  The  doctor  had  told 
him  several  times  that  I  was  a  young  English 
landed  proprietor.  What  was  the  use  of 
Catherine's  stopping  here,  when  I  could  keep 
bet  with  me  wherever  I  went,  as  long  as  1 
lifced  ?  In  short,  the  burden  of  his  stammering 
and  yet  decided  address  was,  that  Catherine 
might  be  my  property  as  a  clnttel  and  a  slave, 
and  that  the  further  she  were  removed  firom 
the  Folly,  the  better  he  would  be  satisfied. 
.  The  increasing  twilight  partly  yelled  the 
scarlet  hue  which  suftused  my  cheeks  and 
ibnhead,  as  he  went  on.    I  did  not  reply  ai 


syllable  till  he  bad  quite  finished;  but  ray 
blood  boiled  in  every  artery,  harsh-sounding 
words  were  at  the  tip  of  my  tongue,  and  I 
felt  an  irresistible  impulse  to  kick  htm.  He 
ended  his  proposition;  but  I  still  remained 
silent  He  then  looked  keenly  at  me  xtith  one 
of  his  cunning  eyes  half-shut  I  smothered 
my  indignation  as  well  as  I  could,  and  sum- 
moned all  the  dissimulation  of  which  I  was 
capable ;  for  I  felt  full  well  that  if  1  reproach- 
ed him  as  his  baseness  deserved,  he  would 
perhaps  look  upon  me  as  a  hypocrite,  certainly 
as  a  fool,  and  moreover  that  there  would  be 
an  end  at  once  to  any  transaction  with  me, 
probably  to  be  followed  by  a  worse  with 
somebody  else.  I  therefore  merely  answered, 
hardly  daring  to  let  my  voice  be  heard  beyond 
my  lips,  that  I  was  a  little  taken  by  surprise; 
that  he  was  not  fiu*  fit>m  the  truth  in  believing 
that  I  had  taken  a  warm  interest  in  Catherine : 
but  that  I  could  not  give  him  an  immediate 
explanation  of  what  I  would  do.  If  be  would 
wait  until  to-morrow,  I  would  give  him  a 
decision.  He  expressed  himself  quite  satisfied 
.vith  this,  and  certain  that  he  would  see  me 
at  the  Folly  next  morning.  He  then  began  to 
whistle  a  tune,  as  if  a  heav^  weight  was 
removed  firom  his  mind,  or  as  if  he  had  con- 
cluded an  excellent  bargain,  and  most  politely 
wished  me  good  night; — to  which  friendly 
benediction  when  I  tried  to  reply,  the  words 
stuck  fast  in  my  throat  I  was  obliged  to 
bow  instead,  and  hastily  turn  my  back. 

That  night  cost  me  a  sore  struggle.  *  Was  I 
m  love?  Yes,^ helplessly,  and  with  an  obflcnie 
French  giri. 

After  hours  of  restless  agitatton,  I  came  to 
what  I  believed  to  be  the  right  solutioa  of  the" 
difficulty.  A  general  plan  presented  itself  to 
my  mind,  the  details  of  which  I  had  no  doubt 
I  could  accomplish;  and. I  fell  fiist  asleep 
cherishing  the  plan ;  waking  refreshed  late 
the  following  morning.  My  scheme,  on  re- 
considering it,  appeand  more  foisible  and 
promising  than  ever. 

I  hired  a  carriage  to  take  me  as  fiu*  mto  the 
marshes  in  the  direction  of  Andre's  house, 
as  the  road  allowed.  I  found  Andr^,  hia  wHa^ 
and  Catherine,  at  the  Folly ;  the  two  daughters 
were  out  to  woifc.  Andr€  hltd  Strang  up  Ui 
courage  with  a  dram — ^I  sm^t  it;  hia  wife 
was  agitated ;  Catherine  was  pale.  She  had 
been  partly  told  the  purport  of  our  last  nighiA 
conversation.  Without  fMher  preliiiiioaryy 
I  mentioned  that  her  unde  wished  nw  tt» 
take  charge  of  her  fiitnre  pro^tects;  I  woaM 
do  so,  if  she  consented  to  place  henrnf  in  mj 
care.    I  then  paused,  and  said  no  morau 

A  strong  and  searching  gaie  at  my  coinls> 
nance  proofed  her  reply.  It  was  mmt  aai 
decided.  She  would  trust  heiaelf  entMy  tt 
me.  Andrii's  wife  breathed  deepfy  as  thoafgfc 
relieved,  and  muttered,  **That  is  fiur  betfer 
than  sending  her  to  Paris."  He  hinmlf  wm 
about  to  drittk  t»  our  healthsy  but  i  out  the 
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interview  short  The  woman  manifested  a 
«  penitential  setf-reproaching  affection ;  Bois- 
«on  seeoied  hardly  to  think  It  worth  liis  while 
concealine  his  uppermost  wish  chat  we  Gftionld 
be  gone.  1  gave  ray  hand  to  Catherine,  which 
she  firmly  grasped;  and  permitted  me  to 
lead  her  to  the  carriage.  On  the  W9^  to  the 
town,  I  ezplamed  to  her  my  plans,  to  which 
«he  listened  wRh  surprise,  assent,  and  gratt- 
tade.  At  ny  apartment  were  waiting  'sorae 
^women,  by  ny  orders,  who  relieved  her  of 
tier  peasant^s  dress,  and  replaced  it  by  atx>m- 
plete  eostvne  raore  befitting  ny  own  position 
in  life.  When  pennitted  to  see  her  tflfter  the 
metamorphosis,  I  was  charmed  with  her  ap- 
pearanoe.  That  innate  ease  which  bekmgs 
more  or  less  to  all  French  women  wis  oon- 
spievoQs  in  her.  We  hastily  partook  of  some 
vefineahm^its,  and  Pesanied  our  Joamey. 

After  a  few  hours'  pleasant  ride,  we  readied 
•A  aotod  sefc-poit  town,  in  which  there  are 
^^ereral  well-conducted  ladies*  ec^eols.  We 
•dro^e  at  anco  to  Madame  Omlberf's  cstabH^ 
meat)  af  whfeh  f  had  heard  tsati^aotory 
oiccaants,  and  (  introduoed  Catherine  to  t»e 
mistress  as  a  young  French  ih^oteslant  lady, 
«  4)OMiection  of  ny  own,  whose  edccation 
had  ^eea  greatly  fu^ected,  bat  whom  it  was 
flow  desirable  to  improve  as  fast  as  possible, 
«s  weH  as  to  instruct  in  fingKsh.  I  said  I  had 
selected  her  school  in  pveierence  to  any  Other, 
partly  on  aocount  of  the  mimber  of  English 
^rls  there.  A  itew  papQ  is  'ever  welcome. 
The  Kferenoes  I  |^ve  as  <h)  mysdif  lemoved 
4m  open  hesitation  on  the  tody's  part,  and  a 
^tf-years'  payment  in  advance  as  pariour 
^Mmrdar  settled  any  latent  tcruples  that  n^ght 
veoiaia.  I  ga^  Madame  G^uilbert  money  on 
4M300«nt,  for  dvess,  and  told  her  to  write  to 
me  fiir  more,  immediately  that  that  was  ex- 
panML  I  then  took  my  leave,  with  the 
mnderaUmding  that  I  would  pay  a  short 
vMrmng  visit  to  her  papU  at  least  once  every 
manth.  Oar  parting  thus  was  hard ;  but  we 
both  knew  tt  to  be  wise  and  needful.  Madame 
had  too  eiten  wiCnessed  the  separation  of 
Imraota  and  ebfldron,  of  brethren  and  sisters 
to  pair  mach  attention  at  such  a  time  to  tears 
Mid  eanwflt  immises  of  affectionate  remem- 
t^ranco. 

I  rotamed  home.  At  Ant,  there  was  a 
little  gossip  in  the  town,  in  consequence  of  the 
m^Haer,  me  tiODnet-maker,  and  the  woman 
ifka  ihniahod  the  ready-made  linen,  mention- 
lag  tlM  transformation  which  had  taken  place 
at  JKf  apartment;  but  my  flriend  Lemaire) 
to  whMn  I  eondded  all  my  past  proceedings 
mid  my  fotore  projects,  called  me  a  '*  brave,*' 
mul  800B  '*pooh-pooh*d*'  aQ  scandal  down« 
▲  inr  flilly  marsh  giri%  in  a  few  short  days^ 
miviad  Oatherino's  **  good  fbrtune  ;**  but  in 
miMtthfir  few  daya  herftepartere  was  fomtteD< 

Idnly  paid  my  promised  visits  to  Oather* 
in^  Imt  mhid  became  developed  rapidly.^-^ 
1  oei«r  iaw  ber^teept  in  the  mfartresB*8^res« 


ence,  but  sometimes  I  contrived  a  half-day's 
czcarsion,  in  which  Madame  Guilbert  and 
one  or  two  of  (he  governesses  and  elder  pu- 
pHs  were  invited  to  join,  and  thus  prolonged 
th e  duration  t>f  our  meetings. 

Catherine  was  dehghted  at  the  pleasure 
with  which  I  listened  to  her  broken  English, 
and  woriced  hard  and  effectually  in  the  inter- 
vals of  my  visits  to  read  and  write  my  native 
language.  Now  and  then  Lemairo  and  his 
wile  acoompi^red  me ;  they  cid  it  purposely, 
not  from  curiosity,  but  kindly  to  throw  a  fur- 
ther protection  over  the  poor  girl  who  seem- 
ed to  be,  as  she  actually  was,  alone  in  the 
worid  except  for  me. 

Time  passed,  and  I  came  of  age.  Catherine, 
now  a  boantiful,   well-mannered,  intelligent 
yoang  woman,  still  remained  under  the  charge 
of  Madame  Guilbert,  to  whom  she  had  become 
Warmly  attached.    My  guardian  was  relieved 
from  ak  further  responsibility  on  my  account ; 
and  a  short  visit  to  Eng\and  decided  me  to 
prolong  my  residence  abroad  for  a  few  year^ 
more.    My  paternal  estate,  not  too  ample^ 
would,  under  competent  management,  greatly' 
increase  in  renUl  and  value.    By  still  econo^ 
mising,  I  should  infjure  a  larger  revenue  when 
I  might,  perhaps,  have  greater  call  for  it    I 
therefore  entrusted  everything  at  home  into 
the  hands  of  a  lawyer  of  well-earned  reputa- 
tion, whose  father  bad  been  the  confidential 
adviser  of  mi'ne. 

To  avoid  refitting  and  furnishing  our  old, 
empty,  turable-down  mansion,  which  would 
be  a  usele>ss  expense  because  of  'merely  tem- 
porary convenience,  and  also  to  defer  testing 
tho  teip.per  of  our  country  squiresses  (about 
whoso  reputation  of  Catherine,  on  account  of 
her  humble  birth,  1  had  some  apprehensions),. 
I  quietly  begged  Madame  Guilbert  to  accom- 
pany Catherine  across  the  Channel,  and  Le- 
maire  and  his  wife  to  follow  on  an  appointed 
day  afterwards.  I  met  them  at  Dover ;  pro- 
ceeded  at  once  to  a  pleasant  watering-place 
situated  at  no  great  distance  to  the  west ;  and 
three  weeks  after  touching  the  white  cliffs  of 
Albion,  Catherine  Boissbn,  for  we  could  give 
her  no  other  surname,  became  lawfUUy  as 
well  as  happily  my  own. 

On  the  atlemoon  of  our  weddlng^ay,  Le* 
maire  and  his  wife,  and  Madame  Guilbert 
took  leave  of  Catherine  and  myselt  and  wo 
were  left  alone.    I  had  requested  thetn  to 
acquaint  the  Boissons  with  the  altered  posi-  ■ 
tion  of  their  so-styled  niece.    After  lingering 
a  few  days  on  the  English  coast,  we  returned 
to  the  continent,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
an  extensive  tour.    We  proceeded  to  Brus- 
sels; and,  after  Tisiting  Waterloo^  went   up 
the  Rhini^  to  make  a  stay  of  several  #eeks  at 
Munich. 

In  that  city  of  the  arts  ire  mrklftd  hard  to- 
gether, like  a  couple  of  emulous  felldiTr-&ttt< 
dents,  at  oar  German,  at  picture  and  f^tatue 
atitdyiog^  add  at  mudo.    Odharino'  fhVy  ap- 
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predated  the  value  of  artistic  accomplish- 
ments ;  and  though  she  had  become  acquain- 
ted with  them  too  late  in  life  ever  to  be  pro- 
ficient, she  felt  what  was  due  both  to  me  and 
to  herself  too  well  not  to  endeavour  to  be  able 
to  judge  and  speak  of  them  without  hesitation 
or  ignorance.  Her  English,  too,  was  not  for- 
gotten. I  made  it  a  point  to  converse  with 
her  principally  in  my  native  tongue.  We 
crossed  the  Tyrol  into  Italy,  and  I  had  the 
delight  of  witnessing  her  emotions  of  wonder 
and  admiration  at  first  beholding  an  Alpine 
mountain.  We  leisurely  proceeded  south- 
w^ards  and  arranged  to  spend  the  winter  at 
Rome.  I 

Soon  after  our  arrival,  my  banker  there, 
Torlonia,  invited  us  to  one  of  those  crowded 
evening  parties  which  he  occasionally  gave 
at  his  magnificent  palace,  in  the  way  of  busi- 
ness to  the  numerous  foreigners  resident  in 
Rome.  For  Catherine  it  was  a  sort  of  *'  com- 
ing ouf  I  was  charmed  by  the  way  in 
which  she  stood  the  test  of  an  introduction  to 
a  large  fashionable  multitude.  She  was  great- 
ly admired:  and  by  good  luck  some  of  my 
English  neighbors  were  there,  to  whom  I  took 
good  care  to  present  my  wife.  Next  day  we 
received  a  succession  of  calls ;  and  I  was  af- 
terwards told  that  these  good  people  were 
vastly  surprised  that  instead  of  marrying  a 
French  beggar  girl,  as  they  had  been  told  I 
had  done,  they  found  a  ladylike  person,  whom 
they  would  have  taken  to  be  an  English  gen- 
tlewoman, if  her  foreign  accent  had  not  be- 
trayed her.  Many  took  her  to  be  of  Dutch 
extraction,  especially  when  they  discovered 
that  she  was  able  to  reply  to  questions  in  Ger- 
man ;  and  my  expressed  desire  to  enter  the 
diplomatic  service  was  not  at  all  considered 
•as  an  unreasonable  piece  of  ambition,  which 
.was  in  the  least  impeded  by  my  having  such 
%  wife.  All  these  opportunities  of  social  and 
-educational  improvement  (for  we  were  never 
idle),  were  of  great  advantage  to  Catherine. 
She  felt  it;  and  her  gratitude  increased,  if 
that  were  possible,  the  strength  of  the  affec- 
tion she  had  hitherto  borne  me. 

Was  I  not  happy?  Four  months  passed 
away  delightfully.  Spring  was  advancing, 
and  I  feared  the  heats  of  an  Italian  summer 
for  Catherine,  whose  state  of  health  now  be- 
gan to  fill  me  with  a  combination  of  hopes 
and  fears.  We  therefore  took  a  fortnight's 
l>eep  at  Naples  and  its  environs,  and  then 
travelled  b/  easy  stages  to  the  north.  We 
saw  Genoa,  Milan,  the  Simplon,  and  Geneva; 
and,  by  the  end  of  June  had  arrived  at  Paris, 
with  some  Intention  of  residing  there;  hut 
Oatherlne  preferred  to  be  within  reach  of  her 
good  motherly  friend  Madame  Guilbert  and 
Doctor  Lemaire. 

.  Nothing  was  easier  than  to  ^tify  her  wish. 
There  would  be  no  compulsion  to  see  more 
than  we  chose  of  the  Boisson  family.  After 
to  ag;reeabl6  joomey  we  were  installed  in  my 


old  familiar  apartment  in  the  very  town  where 
I  had  met  with  the  incidents  which  had  so 
influentially  shnped  my  course  of  life.  Oar 
friends  received  us  with  open  arm& 

For  myself,  I  felt  once  more  at  home. — 
Catherine  dared  no  longer  to  venture  to  un- 
dertake fatiguing  walks,  so  I  again  resorted  to 
the  companionship  of  my  old  friend  Lemaire. 
"  Did  Tou  ever  see  chloroform  administer- 
ed?**  he  ai^ked.  ^^  Because,  if  not,  you  can 
see  your  old  acquaintance,  Andre  Boisson — 
who  came  to  mai  ket  here  a  week  ago,  and,  as 
usual,  got  three-quarters  drunk — under  its  in- 
fluence. In  returning  home  to  the  Folly,  be 
fell  into  a  ditch  and  dislocated  bis  thigh.  I 
have  tried  once  to  reduce  it,  by  the  help  of 
chloroform,  but  only  succeeded  imperfectly. 
I  dared  not  do  any  more  for  fear  of  killing 
him ;  not  that  I  should  deeply  regret  the  de- 
mise of  such  a  worthy,  but  I  do  not  ^sh 
chloroform  to  suffer  the  discredit  of  causing 
his  death ;  I  shall  make  a  second  and  last  at- 
tempt this  afternoon.  I  fear  he  is  a  sad  old 
villain,  with  more  to  answer  for  than  we  sus- 
pect," 
"  What  makes  you  think  so  V 
"  You  are  aware,**  said  Lemaire — we  were 
now  crossing  the  fields — "  that  I  usually  make 
use  both  of  ether  and  chloroform.  I  l>eg;ui  by 
causing  the  patient  t9  inhale  the  vapour  of 
ether,  and  then  finish  with  chloroform.'* 

"Have  you  already  treated  Andr^  in  thig 
way  ?" 

"Yes  the  result  was  very  drolL  The  ef- 
fects upon  different  individuals  vary  mnch, 
according  to  constitution  and  mental  power. 
The  ether  at  first  produces  an  intoxicatioa 
which  excites  the  patient  to  the  highest  de- 
gree. He  laughs;  his  mind  is  filled  with  all 
sorts  of  pleisant  imager ;  his  bodily  sensations 
are  indescribably  delightful;  he  unbosoiBS 
himself  of  his  inmost  secrets.  Howefer  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  emotions 
which  the  patient  experiences  are  of  an  agree- 
able character." 

"  A  medical  man,  then,  who  etheriseSfe**  I 
observed,  "  had  need  be  a  prudent  and  confi- 
dential person." 

"He  had  indeed.  Ether  has  been  empby- 
ed'to  discover  secrets." 

"In  what  way  is  Andrg  afifocted  by  itP  I 
asked. 

"  I  have  rarely  seen  a  patient  give  way  to 
such  an  excess  of  hilarity,  l^e  talkatifi 
phase  lasted  thrice  as  Ions  with  him  as  wA 
most  other  men.  In  mSi  cases  as  soon  as 
the  subject  begins  to  chatter  and  prate,  I  ba> 
gin  to  Niout  and  bawl  as  loud  as  I  can^  in  »• 
der  to  distract  the  attention  of  those  who  an 
present  and  hide  any  chance  indiscnti«»-^ 
W  hat  does  it  matter  to  me — as  a  medical 
— ^who  has  committed,  or  dreams  he  has 
mitted,  murder,  adultery,  or  theft?  I  am  not 
there  to  hear  their  confessions  and  to  give 
them  absolution.     My  bosinMs  is  to  omt 
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tkeir  bodily  ills.  But  Andr^  boasted  of  hav- 
log  become  rich  in  such  a  strange  and  dishon- 
est way,  that  I  could  not  help  listening,  though 
I  believe  I  prevented  others  from  hearing  him. 
I  had  great  difficulty  in  stopping  his  tongue 
and  in  getting  him  to  fall  ofif  in  the  insensible 
state.'  Here  the  doctor  suddenly  stopped  to 
beckon  towards  us  two  gensdarmes,  who  were 
passing ;  "  their  strong  arms,"  he  remarked, 
*'  will  help  me  to  get  the  thigh-bone  properly 
into  its  socket" 

The  men,  on  being  applied  to,  obligingly 
consented  to  lend  their  aid,  if  required,  during 
the  operation,  and  we  all  walked  to  the  Folly 
in  company.  The  woman  Boisson  staited 
when  she  saw  me  enter  with  Lemaire,  and 
turned  deadly  pale  and  trembled  when  the 
two  gensdarmes  followed  us.  The  dxtor  ex- 
plained the  reason  of  the  remforcement,  and 
she  appeared  re-assured.  Two  powerful  la- 
bouring men  were  already  there.  They  ac- 
coDQipanied  Lemaire  into  the  room  where  the 
patient  was, — the  same  in  which  his  father 
had  died.  In  about  ten  minutes,  Lemaue 
half-opened  the  door,  and  said, 

"  Messieurs,  you  may  come  in  now.  You. 
Madame  Boisson,  had  better  remain  where 
you  are." 

He  shut  the  door  again,  and  whispered  to 
me :  "  This  time  he's  in  a  lugubrious  fit  He 
fancies  he  is  going  to  the  devil  headlong.  It 
will  be  a  long  job." 

We  found  the  sick  man  lying  on  his  back 
on  a  thick  wool  mattress,  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor,  holding  a   white   pocket  handkerchief 
with  both  his  hands*  over  his  face,  and  weep- 
ing bitterly. 

"  Oh  I  my  God,"  he  cried,  they  will  not 
send  for  the  curi  to  confess  me,  and  my  soul 
will  remain  in  flames  for  everl  They  will 
not  say  masses  for  me,  after  I  am  dead,  as  I 
made  them  do  for  my  father,  when  I  caused  him 
to  die  without  absolution,  by  telling  the  cur  6 
to  go  to  Lefebvre  first  But, — it  would  have 
ruined  us  all  if  the  cur^  had  not  arrived  too 
late;  because — " 

^ "  Hold  your  tongue  1"  shouted  Lemaire  into 
his  ear.  **  Don't  talk  such  nonsense,  but  gb 
to  sleep  as  fast  as  you  can.    Do  you  feel  that  ?" 

"Yes,  yes;  you  are  pricking  my  leg  with 
»  pin.  The  pain  is  sharp ;  but  it  is  nothine, 
— nothing  compared  to  the  tortures  I  shall 
feel  in  purgatory.  Ob,  this  Folly!  It  has 
cost  me  dear  ;  it  has  cost  me  my  soul." 

"Have  done!  have  done!"  exclaimed  Le- 
nudre  impatiently.  "Do  you  feel  anything 
now?" 

"You  prick  me  again.  If  Catherine  had 
lived  to  be  the  Englishman's  mistress  I  would 
save  my  soul  at  last  by  telling  them  to  dig  in 
the  floor  of  my  hut ; — ^yes,  even  if  we  were 
all  to  die  of  starvation.  I  would  tell  them 
where  to  find  the  plate,  the  parchments,  and 
the  letters ;  Qod  would  pardon  me,  and  so, 
perhaps,  would  they.    But  alas,  alas !    Poor 


Catherine  Reynolds,  the  little  English  baby—*' 

"  I  must  put  a  stop  to  this,"  said  Lemaire, 
"  or  we  shall  do  nothing  to  the  thigh." 

He  poured  more  chloroform  from  his  bottle 
upon  the  hankerchief  which  covered  Andre's 
face.  Thp  babble  ceased ;  no  symptom  of 
consciousness  was  displayed  when  his  leg 
was  pricked  with  a  pin ;  the  handkerchief  was 
thrown  aside,  and  the  patient  lay  motionless 
at  last  in  a  flushed  but  heavy  slumber. 

"  Now,  Messieurs,"  said  Lemaire  briskly, 
"  give  me  your  aid,  if  you  please.  We  must 
make  the  best  use  of  our  time  we  can." 

How  four  strong  men  pulled  and  tugged  at 
the  limbs  of  an  apparently  dead  body,  as  if 
they  meant  to  dismember  it;  how  Lemaire 
guided  their  efforts,  working  till  the  perspira- 
tion streamed  over  his  face,  I  need  not  tell. 
One  thing,  at  least,  was  clear  to  me — that  the 
doctor  was  right  in  excluding  the  wife  from 
such  a  scene.  At  last  we  heard  something 
like  the  sound  of  a  bilboquet  ball  when  it 
drops  into  its  cup. 

"  That's  it  1 '  shouted  Lemaire  in  triumph. 
"  We  have  done  it ;  you  may  let  go  now." 

He  blew  into  AndrS*s  nostrils  and  mouth. 
The  torpid  man  came  to  his  senses  more  ra- 
pidly than  might  have  been  expected.  On 
being  asked  whether  he  had  fel|b  any  pain,  he 
replied  that  he  had  not,  but  that  his  dreams 
this  time  were  not  so  pleasant  as  before. 
Lemaire  told  him  that  his  thigh  bone  was  in 
its  socket  again,  and  that  they  might  now 
lilt  him  into  bed  and  keep  him  quiet ;  but 
that  for  the  future  he  had  better  take  good 
care  how  he  got  drunk  and  fell  into  ditches. 

The  doctor  was  then  about  to  take  his  leave, 
but  I  stepped  forward  and  presented  myself. 

"  Andre,"  I  said,  "  I  will  forgive  you  all  the 
injuries  you  have  done  to  Catherine  if  you 
will  assist  me  in  ascertaining  who  are  Cath- 
erine's real  parents,  and  in  obtaining  her 
rights,  whatever  they  may  be.  I  am  now 
going,  with  these  two  gensdarmes  and  Dr. 
Lemaire,  to  search  the  floor  of  your  shooting- 
hut  Do  not  attempt  to  deceive  me ;  I  now 
know  alL 

"My  shooting-hut  I  There  is  nothing 
there." 

"  There  is,"  I  said  firmlv. 

"  Spare  me,  Monsieur,*^  he  faintly  gasped, 
clasping  his  hands  and  holding  them  out  in 
sign  of  entreaty.  And  then,  in  a  still  feebler 
voice,  he  added,  "  You  do  right  to  go  there.'* 

Andr6*s  wife,  who  had  overheard  this  scene, 
tottered  into  the  room  to  supplicate  my  for- 
bearance. We  did  go,  and  made  her  go  with 
us.  A  boat  carried  us,  armed  with  a  spade 
and  pickaxe,  to  the  hut  on  the  islet  in  the. 
further  corner  of  the  pond.  There  we  soon 
disinterred  a  strong  oak  box,  from  which  the 
lock  had  been  forced  years  ago,  containing 
plate,  money,  jewels,  and  documents  relating 
to|  a  family  of  the  name  of  Reynolds.  We 
made  a  proces  verbal  on  the  6pot|  and  as  soon 
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as  I  returned  home  ta  Gatherioe,  I  wrote  an 
account  of  the  whole  traiifiaction  to  my  soli- 
citor in  England. 

He  immediately  replied,  inclosing  in  his  let- 
ter an  advertifteent  cut  out  of  a  London  news- 
paper, inquiring  after  the  next  kin  of  Wil- 
liam Henry  Reynolds,  who  lately  died  in 
Australia.  It  was  stated  that  tlie  deceased 
had  formerly  lived  in  France,  and  left  a  fe- 
male infant  there  under  the  charge  of  a  family 
of  the  name  of  Boisson  ;  but  in  what  depart- 
ment, or  whereabouts,  was  not  known  at  pre- 
sent That  any  information  would  be  thank- 
ftllly  received,  and  liberally  rewarded,  if  for- 
warded  either  to  the  advertisers,  or  to  the 
office  of  Messrs.  Galignani,  in  Pari& 

Eventually,  we  proved  Oatherine's  history 
to  be  this.  She  was  bom  at  the  Folly,  of 
English  parents  of  gentle  birth,  who  were  its 
proprietors.  Her  mother  was  feeble  in  health, 
and  Andre's  wife  became  wet  nurse  to  the 
child.  Urgent  affairs  called  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Reynolds  to  England,  tor  a  visit,  which  was 
intended  to  be  temporary ;  and  they  left  the 
child,  and  various  articles  of  property,  under 
the  supposed  faithful  guardianship  of  Boisson 
the  father.  But  the  wife  sickened  and  died  in 
London ;  and  her  husband,  a  weak  character, 
left  to  himselff  formed  a  passionate  attach- 
ment for  a  woman,  who  persuaded  him  to  go 
with  her  to  Australia,  deserting  his  helpless 
in&nt  uaughter. 

When  the  Boissons  found  that  month  after 
month  elapsed,  and  Catherine's  parents  did 
jiiot  return,  they  began  to  believe  that  both 
were  dead,  and  formed  the  project  of  appro- 
priating the  Folly  and  its  appurtenances  to 
themselves,  and  of  bringing  up  the  infant  as 
a  peasant's  child,  in  ignorance  of  her  real 
birth.  The  house,  the  pond,  and  the  little 
patch  o^land,  were  the  sole  temptation  to  the 
commission  of  the  crime.  Whether  from 
avarice,  prudence,  or  a  remaining  spark  of 
honesty,  the  Boissons  had  not  taken  to  their 
own  use  any  of  the  property  we  found  con- 
cealed in  the  shooting  hut 

At  the  end  of  many  years  of  difficulty  in 
Australia,  during  which  he  often  had  not  the 
means  and  never  the  courage  to  return  to 
England,  Oatherine's  father  died.  When  he 
felt  his  last  hour  approaching,  he  tried  to 
write  a  letter  home ;  his  strength  failed  him 
before  be  could  finish  more  than  a  fraction  of 
what  he  intended  to  say.  Imperfect  as  it  was, 
it  reached  his  legal  representatives,  and  af- 
forded the  clue  of  which  mine  had  availed 
himself.  Catherine,  through  the  sudden  death 
of  a  paternal  uncle,  was  the  undisputed  heir- 
ess to  an  estate  in  Cumberland,  ot  larger  area, 
though  less  profitable  in  rental,  than  mine  in 
the  south  of  England  was. 

After  a  consideration  of  all  the  circum- 
stances, we  determined  to  let  Andre  and  his 
wife  remain  in  the  Folly  as  long  as  they  lived, 
laking  care  that  it  shpuld  revert  to  Cathe- 


rine at  their  death.  To  each  of  their  two 
daughters,  who  were  guiltless  and  ignorant  of 
the  injustice,  and  who  had  never  b^iaved  un- 
kindly to  my  wife,  we  gave  a  portion  suffictent 
to  procure  Uiem,  as  soon  as  it  was  known,  the 
choice  of  a  husband  suited  to  their  station. 
The  old  folks  did  not  survive  our  pardon  long. 
Andr€  asain  indulged  in  drunken  habits,  azid 
again  diuocated  his  thigh.  This  time  Lemaira 
could  do  him  no  good.  He  died  from  the  con- 
sequences. The  woman,  left  alone,  fretted 
and  pined,  caught  a  fever,  and  soon  followed 
him  to  the  grave.  I  then  requested  my  friend 
Lemaire  to  take  possesion  of  the  Folly  fhr 
me;  and  we  now  and  then  visit  it,  in  thank- 
fulness and  humility,  both  of  us  remembering 
the  happiness  we  owe  to  having  perseveriB^ 
pursued  a  right  course,  when  our  ooDfidenee 
told  ua  that  we  uere  acting  rightly. 


TQE  INFAirrS  DREAM. 

The  foIlowiliK  appeared  in  the  London  Senim£l,J% 
1880,  and  is  here  republished  on  aoooont  of  ite  gnat 
beauty  and  touching  pathos  .— 

Oh  I  cradle  me  on  thy  knee,  mamma, 

And  sing  me  the  holy  strain 
That  soothed  me  last,  as  yoa  fondly  prest 

My  d^owiog  cheek  to  your  soft  white  breast ; 
For  I  saw  a  scene  when  I  slumbered  Last 

That  I  fain  would  see  again. 

And  smile  as  you  then  did  smile,  mammai 

And  weep  as  you  then  did  weep 
Then  fix  on  me  thy  glistening  eye. 
And  gaze,  and  gaze,  tall  the  tear  be  dry; 
Then  rock  me  gently,  and  sing  and  sigh, 

nil  you  lull  me  fast  asleep. 

For  I  dreamed  a  heavenly  dream,  mamma* 

While  slumbering  on  thy  knee. 
And  I  lived  in  a  land  where -forms  divine 
In  kiogdoms  of  glory  eternally  shine ; 
And  the  world  Td  give,  if  the  world  were  nmie. 

Again  that  land  to  see. 

I  fancied  we  roamed  in  a  wood,  mamnia» 

And  we  rested  as  under  a  bough ; 
Then  near  me  a  butteifly  flaunted  in  pride 
And  I  chased  it  away  through  the  forest  wide 
And  the  night  came  on,  and  I  lost  my  guide. 

And  I  knew  not  what  to  do. 

My  heart  grew  sick  with  fear,  mamma, 

And  I  wept  aloud  for  thee; 
But  a  white -robed  maiden  appeared  in  the  air, 
And  she  flung  back  the  curls  of  her  golden  hair, 
And  she  kissed  me  softly,  ere  I  was  aware. 

Saying,  "  Come,  pretty  babe,  with  me  1" 
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Mj  tears  and  fears  she  gml'd,  mamma, 

And  flbe  led  me  tar  away ; 
We  entered  the  door  of  a  dark,  dark  tomb ; 
We  passed  through  a  loop",  long  Tanlt  of  gkMwn ; 
Then  opened  our  eyes  on  a  laud  of  Moom, 

And  a  sky  of  endless  day. 

And  heavenly  forms  were  there,  mamma, 

And  lovely  cherubs  bright ! 
They  smiled  when  they  saw  me,  bat  I  waaamaied, 
And  wondering  around  me  I  gac/ed  and  gaaed ; 
And  songs  I  heard,  and  sunny  beams  biased 

All  glorious  in  the  land  of  light 

But  soon  oame  a  shining  throng,  mamma, 

df  white-wing*d  babes  to  me ; 
Their  eyes  looked  love^  and  their  sweet  lips  smiled. 
And  they  marrdled  to  meet  with  an  earthbom 

child; 
And  they  gloried  that  I  from  the  earth  was  exil'd. 

Saying,  **  Qere,  love,  blest  shalt  thou  be." 

Then  I  mixed  with  the  heavenly  throng,  mamma^ 

With  cherub  and  seraphim  fair ; 
And  I  saw,  as  I  roamed  the  regions  of  peace. 
The  spirits  which  came  from  the  world  of  distress 
And  there  was  joy  no  tongue  can  express. 

For  they  know  no  sorrow  there. 

Po  you  mind  when  sister  Jane,  mamma, 

Lay  dead  a  short  time  agone ; 
Ob  I  you  gazed  on  the  sad  but  lovely  wreck, 
With  a  flood  of  woe  you  could  not  check ; 
And  your  heart  was  so  sore  you  wished  it  would 
break. 

But  it  loved  and  you  still  sobb*d  on  I 

But  oh  1  had  you  been  with  me,  nuunma. 

In  the  realms  of  unknown  care. 
And  seen  what  I  saw,  you  ne*er  had  cried, 
Though  they  buried  pretty  Jane  in  the  grave 

when  she  died ; 
For  shining  with  the  blest,  and  adorned  like  a 
bride. 
Sweet  sister  Jane  was  there  I 

Bo  you  mind  of  that  silly  old  man,  mamma, 

Who  came  late  to  our  door, 
And  the  night  was  dark,  and  the  tempest  loud. 
And  his  heart  was  weak,  but  his  soul  was  proud ; 
And  his  ragged  old  mantle  served  for  his  shroud. 

Ere  the  midnight  watch  was  o*er. 

And  think  what  a  night  of  woe,  mamma. 
Hade  heavy  each  long  drawn  sigh. 

As  the  good  man  sat  in  papa*s  old  chidr. 

While  the  rain  dripped  down  froni  his  thin  grey 
hair ; 

And  fast  as  the  big  tear  of  speechless  care, 
Ran  down  his  glasing  eye— 


And  think  what  a  heavenward  look,  mamma, 
FlishM  through  each  tremblhig  eye. 

As  he  told  how  he  went  to  the  baron*s  strong 
hold. 

Saying,  "  Oh  I  let  me  in,  for  the  night  is  cold  ;** 

But  the  rich  man  cried,  "  60  sleep  on  the  wold, 
For  we  shield  no  beggars,  here,** 

Well,  he  was  in  glory  too,  mamma, 

As  happy  as  the  blest  can  be ; 
For  he  needed  no  alms  in  the  mansion  of  light. 
For  he  sat  with  the  patriarchs  clothed  in  white ; 
And  there  was  not  a  seraph  had  a  crown  more 
bright. 

Nor  a  costlier  robe  than  he. 

Now  sing,  for  I  fain  would  sleep,  mamma^ 

/  And  dream  as  I  dream*d  before ; 

For  sound  was  my  slumber,  and  sweet  was  my 

rest, 
While  my  spirit  in  the  kingdom  of  life  was  a 

guest; 
And  the  heart  that  has  throbbed  in  the  climes  of 

the  blest 
Can  love  this  world  no  more. 


^«  ♦  >' 
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BTOAFTAIN 

Whek  I  was  quartered  in  Dublin,  during  the 
summer  of  18^ — ,  I  received  an  invitation  to 
a  ball  given  by  the  officers  of  the  — rd  regi* 
ment  of  infantry,  at  a  small  county  town,  some 
hundred  miles  fh>m  the  metropolis.  The  — ^rd 
was  fom^^rly  my  own  regiment  I  entered  it 
a  jolly  ensign,  and  had  such  a  pleasant  time 
of  it  there  among  my  brother  officers,  a  first 
rate  set  of  fellows,  that  nothing  but  a  most  fa- 
vourable exchange  to  a  cavalry  corps,  as  a 
means  of  returning  from  abroad,  would  have 
induced  me  to  leave  it  Ten  years  had  pass- 
ed smce  those  merry  days,  and  most  of  my 
old  companions  were  gone  from  the  regiment : 
some,  like  myself  had  exchanged — others  bad 
quitted  the  service  altogether,  and  one  or  two 
had  been  removed  by  death ;  but  among  the 
few  remaining  was  my  great  friend  and  crony, 
Fitz-George,  from  whom  I  received  the  invi- 
tation to  this  balU  and  to  see  whom  was  mr 
chief  inducement  for  accepting  it  The  **  gril- 
ling" season  in  Phoenix  Park  was  just  at  its 
height,  and  I  c<$uld  therefore  obtain  only  three 
days*  leave  of  absence ;  but  railroads  now  so 
completely  annihilate  time  and  distance,  that 
I  did  not  give  a  second  thought  to  what  mii2:ht 
otherwise  have  proved  a  great  nuisance.  The 
railway  to  Cork  was  then  in  progress ;  it  was 
finished  however,  beyond  the  little  station 
where  I  had  to  stop,  and  whence  I  was  to  take 
a  car,  nearly  twenty  miles  further  to  P— ^1 
my  &ial  destmation. 
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I  left  Dublin  on  the  morning  appointed,  my 
spirts  enlivened  by  that  most  delightful  feel- 
inff — the  anticipation  of  meeting  a  friend  after 
a  long  separation.  I  don*t  mind  confessing  at 
once  that  I  travelled  second-class — ^I  always 
do  in  summer,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of 
economy,  as  amusement  and  comfort  On 
this  occasion  I  can  remember  that  I  had  with 
me  the  usual  style  of  travelling  companions 
in  Ireland:  a  woman,  in  a  danc-blue  cloak, 
nursing  a  little  child  on  her  lap ;  next  to  her, 
an  old  lady,  intent  on  cramming  the  latter 
with  cakes  and  fruit,  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  itself  and  mother ;  two  Catholic  priests,  in 
their  collarless,  buttoned-up  coats  and  un- 
starched white  cravats,  with  tongues  for  each 
other  alone,  but  eyes  and  ears  for  all  the  rest 
of  the  passengers,  more  especially  for  some 
merry  blue-eyed  girls,  who  were  quizang  a 
youne  man — a  full-blown  specimen  of  "the 
gent," — most  unmercifully.  My  own  oppo- 
site neighbor  was  a  rather  handsome,  ladylike 
woman  having  a  hoj  about  seven  years  old 
with  her.  He  soon  informed  me  they  were 
going  to  Limerick  to  join  '^papa."  an  officer 
in  a  regiment  there,  which  immediately  afford- 
ed us  an  opening  for  a  little  military  and 
other  gossip,  to  b^uile  the  tediousness  of  the 
journey. 

On  arriving  at  the  little  station  where  I 
alighted,  the  difficulty  was  not,  as  I  had  ex- 
pected, to  find  a  car  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
veying me  to  P ,  but  to  be  allowed  to 

make  choice  of  one,  from  nearlv  a  dozen, 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  train.  The  drivers 
surrounded  me  at  once:  each  assuring  me 
that  he  was  **  the  boy"  to  drive  a  "  raal  jintle- 
min,"  and  that  all  the  horses,  except  his  own, 
were  **  sorra  bastes,  bad  luck  to  'e^  1"  Nor 
do  I  know  how  long  this  contention  might 
have  lasted,  had  not  one  *'  boy,"  more  cun- 
ning tlum  the  rest,  seized  upon  my  valise  and 
carpet-bag,  and  carried  them  off  to  his  car, 
whereupon  I  rushed  through  m^  other  per- 
secutors after  my  property,  and  jumping  mto 
the  car,  we  rattled  off  before  they  had  re- 
covered from  their  surprise.  My  journey  was 
very  tedious ;  and  the  clocks  had  struck  seven 

ere  we  entered  the  barrack-gate  at  P . 

Upon  enquiring  for  Captain  Fitz-Qeorgo,  I 
was  informed  that  all  the  officers  of  the  — rd, 
had  just  gone  over  to  the  mess  of  the  other 
regiment  quartered  there,  owing  of  course,  to 
their  own  mess  room  being  prepared  for  the 
ball  In  another  minute  I  had  driven  across 
the  square,  to  the  door  pointed  out  to  me,  and 
sending  in  my  name  to  Fitz-George,  he  was 
shaking  me  warmly  by  the  hand,  apparently 
the  same  good-hearted,  rattling  fellow,  as 
when  we  were  subs  together.  He  immediately 
brdered  his  servant  to  go  with  the  carman  to 
put  my  "  traps"  in  his  room,  at  the  same  time 
giving  directions  that  every  thing  necessary 
to  remove  the  dust  of  the  journey  from  m^'- 
self  and  clothes  might  be  brought  to  me  m 


the  ante-room,  adding  that  he  had  reserved  a 
place  for  me  by  his  side  at  the  mess-table,  to 
which  one  of  the  servants  would  show  me. 
Accordingly,  after  performing  my  hurried 
toilet,  I  found  myself  seated  comfortably  be- 
side him,  enjoying  a  capital  dinner ;  and,  to 
my  mind,  few  things  are  more  enjoyable  than 
dining  at  a  well  conducted  mess.  The  pro- 
fusion of  lights,  plate,  china,  and  glass  on  the 
table,  with  the  glittering  uniforms  around  it, 
combine  to  give  a  splendour  to  the  scene,  no 
less  than  the  tone  of  goodfellowship  and 
courtesy  to  strangers  prevaihng  there,  to 
throw  a  charm  over  it,  even  in  the  eyes  of 
some  who,  like  myself,  are  by  no  means  nov- 
ices in  such  matters.  It  is  the  fashion  now,  I 
am  aware,  among  military  men,  to  cry  tUs 
feeling  down,  and  many  who  have  not  been 
half  as  long  as  myself  in  the  service,  profess 
to  consider  their  mess  a  decided  ^'bore.* 
I  can  only  say  that  I  pity  their  want  of  taste, 
and  differ  from  them  tn  toto,  I  have  always 
enjoyed  a  dinner  at  mess,  and  never  more  so 
than  when  heartily  welcomed  to  the  table  of 

the  — ^th,  at  P ,  after  my  long  journey. 

Nevertheless,  as  soon  as  the  cloth  was  remov- 
ed, Fitz-Geoi^  and  I  beat  a  retreat  to  his 
room,  where,  over  a  bottle  of  claret  and  a 
cigar,  we  had  an  hour*s  chat  about  old  times 
and  old  friends ;  and  so  completely  did  we 
talk  ourselves  into  imagining  we  were  jolly 
ensigns  again,  that  we  totally  forgot  the  ooca- 
aon  which  had  brought  us  together,  tdl  re- 
minded of  it  by  the  sound  of  wheels,  announc- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  first  carriage  brining 
guests  to  the  ball.      Fitz-George  jumped  up 
from  his  easy  chair,  and  buttoning  his  coat, — 
the  small  white  bow  on  which  declared  him 
to  be  one  of  the  stewards, — he  fastened  his 
sash  and  taking  his  gloves,  was  off  in  a  min- 
ute, merely  stopping  to  tell  me  that  he  would 
send  his  servant  to  assist  in  getting  out  my 
**  toggery,"  and  return  for  me  himself,  in  half 
an  hour,  to  go  to  the  ball-room.      For  fiome 
minutes  after  he  left  me  I  sat  musing  over  all 
I  had  heard  from  him  of  our  former  com- 
panions, and  it  must  be  confessed,  wishing  the 
ball  at  **  Old  Nick,"  for  interrupting  our  plea- 
sant UU-d  tete  ;  but  there  was  no  help  for  it : 
the  servant  came,  and  dressing  for  '*  the  fes- 
tive 8c«ne"  was  the  order  of  the  evening.    I 
was  put  into  a  little  better  humour  by  Fitz- 
George,  on  his  return,  with  all  the  privilege 
of  old  acquaintanceship,  admiring  my  waistr 
coat ;  and  when  we  entered  the  ball-room,  as 
the  first  quadrille  was  just  foiming,  I  submit- 
ted with  a  good  grace  to  be  introduced  to  a 
partner  I    Oh !   that   partner.    She    was  i 
small,  fair  girl,  dressed  in  blue,  and  at  flnt 
answered— "  Yes,    sir;   no,  sir,"  to    all  my 
efforts  at  conversation,  half-frightened,  I  sup- 
pose, by  my  moustache ;  for  when  she  became 
more  familiar  with  that,  or  with  me,  she  chat- 
ted away  about  the  people  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, all  strangers  to  me,  till  I  wished  her 
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reduced  to  monosylables  again,  and  inwardly 
rgoiced  when  the  quadrille  was  over.    I  lost 
no  time,  as  may  be  imagined,  in  consigning 
her  to  the  care  of  her  '*  mamma,"  who  was 
easily  discovered  from  having   three  more 
daughters  of  the  same  pattern  clustered  round 
her :  and  I  then  strolled  into  the  card-room, 
where  I  remained  some  time,  highly  amused 
in  watching  an  old  lady  playing  a  rubber, 
with  the  most  persecuting  ill-luck  I  ever  saw. 
When  I  returned  to  the  ball-room  they  were 
dancing  a  polka ;  and  I  stood  looking  on,  the 
whole  scene  appeared  suddenly  changed  to 
me.    And  what  could  effect  this?    Simply 
the  sight  of  a  beautiful  face,'  which  flashed 
upon  me  like  lightning.    I  waited  eagerly  for 
a  second  view  of  it ;  when  an  opening  in  the 
orowd  showed  mo  not  only  the  same  face,  but 
also  a  form  belonging  to  it,  of  corresponding 
beauty.    A  few  words  will  describe  the  object 
of  my  admiration.      She  seemed  to  be  about 
the  middle  height,  and  in  complexion  was  a 
olear   brunette;  which,    with  the    rose-like 
colour  on  her  cheeks,  shed  a  glow  over  her 
countenance,   reminding  me  of  Titian*s  or 
Murillo*s  portraits.     Her  figure  was  slender, 
but  perfectly  well-rounded;    not   an  angle 
could  be  detected,  although  no  one  would 
tiiink  of  applying  that  odious  word   *'  stout" 
to  her :  and  what  is  so  rarely  met  with,  her 
head  was  admirably  set  on  her  finely-formed 
shoulders.  She  had  splendid  dark  brown  hair ; 
and  that  alone  would  have  distinguished  her 
from  the  young  ladies  of  the  present  day,  who 
have  so  universally  adopted  the  fashion  of 
banded  hair,  whether  it  suits  them  or  not, 
while  hers  fell  in  long,  heavy  ringlets  on  each 
Bide  of  her  oval  face.     Her  eyebrows,  of  the 
same  colour,  were  beautifully  defined,  but  I 
was  most  enhanced  with  her  large  dark  eyes, 
so  bright,  and  yet  sa  soft,  that  I  felt  assured 
a  look  from  them  would  instantly  have  per- 
suaded me  to  any  extravagance.    In  a  word, 
enchanted  I  fairly  was,for  her  style  of  beauty 
suited  my  taste  exactly ;  and,  in  spite  of  the 
mortification  which  she  innocently  inflicted 
upon  me  afterwards,  I  freely  own  that  I  have 
never  beheld  a  woman,  before  or  since,  whom 
I  admired  so  much.    She  was  dancing  with  a 
tall,  moustached  man,  towards  whom  I  con- 
oeived  an  aversion,  quite  as  instantaneous  as 
my  admiration  for  his  fair  partner ;  setting  him 
down  at  once  as  a  rival,  I  watched  him  with 
rising  jealousy.  I  was  roused  by  Fitz-Qeorge 
stopping  from  dancing  near  me,  and  exclaim- 
ing, as  he  came  quite  close  to  me  **  Wliy, 
Leslie,  man,  what  are  you  dreaming  of?  and 
why  are  you  not  dancing  ?"    I  answered  his 
questions  in  the  true  Irish  way,  by  asking 
another.    *^  By  heavens !  Fitz-George,  do  tell 
me,  who  is  that  beautiful  girl  ?' '    '*  Beautiful 

f'rl!  *  he  repeated ;  '*  shew  me ;  where  ?  for 
don't  see  one :  nice-looking  girls  there  are 
enough,  and  my  partner  is  one  of  the  best ; 
but  as  to  her  beauty,  that  is  another-  thing.'* 


"  You  must  be  blind,  Fitz,"  I  replied ;  "  I 
mean  the  young  lady  in  the  white  dress  and 
scarlet  wreath,  dancing  with  that  tall  man.** 
"  That,"  cried  he,  laughing,  "  beautiful  girl, 

eh  ?  why  that's but  stay,  Til  introduce 

you  when  this  polka  is   over,  for  I  see  my 
partner  is  already  impatient  at  my  absence  ;** 
and  uff  he  started  with  her,  leaving  me  full  of 
surprise  at  his  laughter.    But  I  soon  forgot 
this  in  the  thought  of  the  promised  introduc- 
tion, and  in  watching  "  mv  beauty  "  and  her 
partner.    They  were-  standing  near  me,  evi- 
dently talking    about    her  bouquet,  for  he 
pointed  to  a  moss-rosebud  in  the  centre  of  it ; 
but  if  he  asked  for  it,  she  certainly  refused 
him,  that  was  some  comfort ;  though  he  had 
no  reason  to  care,  lucky  fellow,  he  caused  me 
quite  envy  enough  directly  afterwards,  by 
putting  his  arm  round  her  waist,  and  resuming 
the  dance.    How  gracefully  and  easily  she 
moved  1  so  unlike  that  bobbing  up  and  down 
which  often  makes  the  polka  so  ridiculous. 
But  never  was  there  such  a  long,  tedious  polka 
as  that  one,  I  am  very  sure  I  the  band  and 
dancers  appeared  to  be  alike  untireable.  Now 
and  then  a  prolonged  chord  would  give  me 
hope  it  must  be  the  final  one,  but  off  they 
went  again,  as  lively  as  ever :  and  when  at 
length  the  last  note  did  sound,  I  fully  expected 
to  be  once  more  deceived  in  like  manner.  But 
no,  it  really  was  over,  and  I  followed  the 
greater  part  of  the  dancers  into  the  card-room, 
keeping  my  eye  on  Fitz-Gleorge,  lest  he  should 
forget  his  promise.  I  had,  however,  no  reason 
to  fear  that :  like  a  good  fellow,  as  he  always 
was,  he  placed  his  partner  on  a  sofa,  and 
telling  her  to  keep  the  other  seat  there  vacant 
for  him,  put  his  arm  through  mine  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  me  the  promised  introduo 
tion.    I  have  generally  self-possession,  not  to 
say  assurance,  enough,  but  on  this  occasion  I 
felt  as  nervous  and  foolish  as  a  boy  wearing  a 
coat  for  the  first  time  (probably  from  having 
been  kept  in  a  wrought-up  state  of  expecta- 
tion) ;  and  when  we  reached  the  spot  where 
the  young  lady  was  standing,  I  had  arrived  at 
such  a  pitch  of  confusion,  that  all  I  heard  was, 
an  indistinct  sound  of  my  own  name,  and 
something  like  that  of  *'  Miss  Desborough,"  or 
"  Besborough."    I  mustered  words  enough  to 
request  the  pleasure  of  dancing  with  her.  She 
answered,  that  she  was  engaged  for  the  next 
quadrille,  and  as  many  polkas,  waltzes,  and 
galops  as  would  be  danced ;  but  she  should 
be  happy  to  give  me  the  quadrille  after  the 
next ;  and  with  that  I  was  obliged  to  be  sati»- 
fied.    I  tried  to  continue  the  conversation ; 
but,  with  my  self-possession  all  my  usual  flow 
of  small  talk  had  likewise  deserted  me,  and^  I 
was  on  the  point  of  leaving  her  to  be  again 
engrossed  by  my  moustached  rival,  when  ,an 

elderly  officer,  in  the  uniform  of  the ^rd, 

approached,  and  saying  to  her,  **  You  must 
be  tired,  Edith,"  he  drew  her  arm  familiarly 
through  his,  and  she  walked  away  with  him, 
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merely  bestowing  a  8li{;ht  bow  on  mjaelf  and 
a  amiie  on  her  late  partner,  wbo  alao  sauntered 
off  in  another  direction.  As  I  stood  looking 
after  them,  the  mystery  of  Fits-George's  laugh 
was  suddenly  explained  to  me,  for  I  recognised 

in  the  ofiBcer,  Major  Desborough  of  the ^rd ; 

and  th^  young  lady  must  Im  his  daughter. 
Now,  familiarity  with  her  beauty  had  un- 
doubtedly rendered  it  fiur  less  striking  to  Fits- 
Qeorge  than  myself  and  I  was  too  old  a 
soldier  not  to  know  the  light  in  which  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  military  men  are 
usually  reganM  by  officers  in  the  same 
regiment  Let  them  be  erer  so  lady-like  or 
attractive,  they  are  sure  to  be  treated  with 
indifference,  and  the  least  attention  paid  to 
them  is  too  often  considered  as  another  of  the 
^  bores  '*  belonging  to  the  profession.  Most 
men  in  the  army  think  it  necessary  to  dislike 
military  ladies ;  and  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that 
I  so  fiu*  participated  in  these  opinions  aa  to  be 
somewhat  irritated  at  the  discovery  I  had 
made.  To  shake  off  this  little  irritation,  and 
to  while  away  the  half-hour .  before  I  could 
dance  with  Aliss  Desborough,  I  determined  to 
seek  the  supper-room,  where,  ensconced  in 
an  out-of-the-way  comer,  I  amused  myself 
playing  with  some  chicken  and  lobster  salad; 
ddng,  at  the  same  time,  more  serious  work 
in  the  champagne  line,  glass  after  glass  of 
which  I  drank  with  two  or  three  jovial  officers 
of  the — ^rd,  who  were  seated  near  me^  I  did 
this  chiefly  to  restore  my  self-confidence,  in 
which  I  succeeded  most  completely ;  for  whei^ 
I  descended  to  the  ball-room  I  was  in  a  state 
of  intense  satisfaction  with  myself  and  all 
around  me.  A  waltz  was  just  over ;  and  on 
consulting  the  *^  carts  du  (2a?iMf,**  I  found 
that  my  quadrille  followed,  so  I  proceeded 
forthwith  in  search  of  my  promised  partner. 
I  soon  discovered  her ;  and  my  lately  restored 
happy  frame  of  mind  was  in  some  danger  of 
being  disturbed,  at  seeing  that  she  had  again 
been  dancing  with  my  rival,  as  I  chose  to 
consider  the  tall  man ;  "  but  it  is  my  turn 
now,"  I  thought,  and  boldly  went  up  to  them, 
cany ing  her  off  firom  him  in  triumph.  With 
what  a  thrill  of  pleasure  did  I  feel  her  hand 
Ughtly  resting  on  my  arm;  and  after  securing 
a  «M-a-eu,  we  had  time  (or  a  little  conversation 
while  awaiting  the  fof  mation  of  the  quadrille. 
I  found  talking  with  her  then  the  easiest 
matter  in  the  world.  She  had  plenty,  though 
not  too  much  to  say,  and  I  was  resolved  on 
making  myself  agreeable.  I  judged,  in  five 
minutes,  by  her  perfect  ease  and  self-possession, 
that  this  ball  was  far  from  being  her  first ; 
but  I  did  not  admire  her  the  less  for  that,  as 
I  have  somewhat  the  same  taste  as  Byron 
professed,  in  preferring  the  more  mature 
grace  of  three  or  four-and-twenty  to  the 
**  bread-and-butter  "  innocence  of  eighteen. 
During  the  quadrille  I  purposely  turned  the 
conversation  on  flowers;  and  noticing  her 
bouquet,  I  asked  for  the  moss  rose-bud  which 


I  had  secretly  set  ray  heart  upon  obtaining. 
She  gave  it  to  me  without  any  hesitation,  to 
my  infinite  pleasure,  although  a  little  coquet- 
tish demuring  at  first  would  certainly  have 
enhanced  the  value  of  the  gift.  But  I  was  in 
no  humour  to  find  fault ;  and  after  the  danoe 
was  over  we  sat  down  on  a  sofia,  my  admiration 
towards  her  increasing  every  moment;  and 
what  did  not  please  me  least,  was  her  total 
avoidance  of  all  regimental  talk.  I  do  liot 
think  we  once  mentioned  the  -*rd,  or  anything 
belonging  to  it;  the  nearest  approach  waa, 
that  she  told  me  her  &ther  had  a  great  ob- 
jection to  her  going  abroad,  unless  it  were  to 
Canada ;  whioi  led  to  our  converang  some 
time  about  that  country,  the  otdy  scene  of 
my  short  foreign  service.  At  leneth,  on  seeing 
Major  Desborough  approaching  I  was  so  com- 
pletely &8cinated  as  well  as  bewildered,  be- 
tween the  champagne  I  had  drunk  and  the 
idea  of  losing  her,  that  I  abruptly  expressed 
a  warm  hope  of  seeing  her  again  before  I  left 

P ;  adding  a  pretty  plain  declaration  of 

the  admiration  witti  which  she  had  inqiired 
me.  I  shall  never  forget  her  look  of  astonish- 
ment ;  but  she  had  no  time  for  a  word  in 
reply.  I  only  heard,  **  Come,  Edith,  my  dear, 
we  must  go  home  now ;"  and  scarcely  return- 
ing my  &rewell  bow  at  resigning  her,  she  was 
gone.  I  stood  for  a  few  minutes  where  she 
left  me,  conscious  of  having  made  a  fool  of 
myself;  and  then  I  went  to  the  entrance-dooiv 
just  as  she  was  leaving  it,  with  the  hood  of 
the  prettiest  little  scarlet  cloak  imaginable, 
drawn  over  her  headf  and  besides  Major 
Desborough,  the  moustached  man  was  going 
away  with  her.  "Confound  the  fellow,^ 
thought  I ;  ''she  must  be  engaged  to  him  I" 
But  how  thoroughly  I  was  mistaken  I  leanit 
too  soon. 

Just  as  I  turned  away  Fits-George  touched 
me  on  the  shoulder,  saying,  *'  I  have  been 
looking  for  you,  Leslie;  neariy  all  the  people 
are  gone,,  only  a  few  ensigns  and  choice  spirits 
are  keeping  up  the  balL  I  am  deuc^  tired, 
so  we  may  as  well  go  to  my  room  for  another 
quiet  cigar;"  to  which  I  readfly  assented. 
When  our  cigars  were  in  full  play,  I  remabed 
silentlj]  stretched  on  the  sofa,  listening  to  his 
revelations  about  his  partners,  till  he  suddenly 
mentioned  the  subject  of  all  my  ruminationa^ 
just  as  I  was  considering  how  best  to  introduce 
it  myself.  «*  Well,  Leslie,"  he  said,  *'  yon  don't 
tell  me  what  you  thought  of  your  *  beautiihl 
girl '  after  alL  I  saw  you  dancing  with  her." 
"  Why,  without  exception,"  I  answered,  *'  Miss 
Desborough  is-—"  "  Miss  T*  he  interrupted ; 
"  Mrs.  Desborough,  you  mean,  old  fellow.** 
'*  Impossible  t"  I  exclaimed,  quite  taken  abadt; 
"she  cannot  be  married!"  "Not  only 
married,"  was  his  reply,  laughing  heartily  at 
my  blunder  and  astonishment;  "but  she 
must  at  least  be  eight-and-twenty,  though 
you'll  say  she  looks  younger."  Surprise  kept 
me  silent,  while  he  continued;  "I  can  t^ 
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jou  all  aboat  her,  for  I  knew  her  before  she 
was  our  major's  wife.  We  come  from  the 
same  good  old  county  in  Bngland,  and  when 
she  first  '  came  out,* — don't  thej  call  it  ? — 
she  had  as  many  admirers  as  any  Helen  or 
Penelope.  I  remember  being  in  love  with  her 
myself  three  whole  days  and  nights  during 
my  first  leave  of  absence  (by  the  way,  Leslie, 
don't  you  recollect  how  delighted  we  were 
then,  and  how  we  rushed  home  to  say  good- 
by  to  all  friends,  on  being  ordered  out  to  join 
the  service  companies  in  Canada  ?) ;  but  I  soon 
forgot  the  youne  lady  in  the  bustle  of  going 
abroad,  especially  as  I  never  did  think  much 
of  gipsy  beauties,  generally  speakine.  After- 
wards she  was  engaged,  they  said,  to  some 
man  of  good  family, — I  forget  his  came, — but 
he  was  as  poor  as  a  rat,  and  she  had  no  money, 
so  his  relations  interfered  to  break  it  off; 
and  within  the  last  two  years  she  married 
Desborough ;  a  fine  old  fellow  he  is  too ;  and 
there's  the  veritable  history  of  your  f  beautiful 
girl '  for  you."  "But  he  is  so  much  older  than 
she  is;  it  was  as  easy  to  take  her  for  his 
daughter,  as  to  confuse  the  sound  of  *  Mrs.' 
into  '  Miss  Desborough,'  was  all  I  oould  say 
in  my  own  defence.  **  And  that  tall  mous^ 
tached  man  always  with  her,  pray  who  is  hef" 
was  the  question  that  suddenly  occurred  to 
me.  **A  brother-in-law,"  answered  Fitz- 
Oeorgc ;  "  married  to  his  or  her  sister,  I  don't 
know  which.  He  is  paying  them  a  visit ;  and 
being  just  returned  from  the  continent,  he 
seemed  to  prefer  danping  with  his  handsome 
sister-in-law  to  any  one,  as  sho  waltzes  so  well 
—too  quiet,  though,"  he  added,  apparently 
determined  {not  to  allow  a  brother  officer  s 
wife,  merely  because  she  was  so,  too  much 
merit  on  any  point 

My  feelings  during  this  conversation  can 
scarcely  be  imagined ;  for  my  mind  had  been 
so  entirely  engrossed  by  the  fear  of  a  rival  in 
the  brother-in-law,  that  the  idea  of  a  husband 
never  entered  my  head ;  and  I  did  not  like  to 
confess,  even  (o  Fitz-George,  the  extent  of  my 
folly.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  feign 
amusement  at  my  blunder,  and  to  ask  him  to 
tell  Mrs.  Desborough  of  it  the  first  time  he 
should  see  her.  Fortunately  for  me,  this 
happened  to  be,  by  accident,  a  few  hours 
afterwards;  and  it  was  some  alleviation  to 
learn,  that  with  true  woman's  tact  she  had 
gaessed  the  truth,  and  most  certainly  had 
neither  informed  her  husband  of  it,  nor  yet 
thoaght  fit  to  be  herself  offended  where  no 
offence  was  meant, — strong  proofs,  I  thought, 
that  her  good  sense  equalled  her  other  at- 
tractions. 

Accompanied  b^  Fitz-George,  I  returned  to 
Dublin  the  foUowmg  day,  where  my  feelings 
of  mortification  were  speedily  softened  down ; 
but  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  of  myself. 
1  will  only  a  id,  that  while  undoubtedly  there 
is  some  foundation  for  the  foregoing  tale,  the 
scene  where  it  took  place,  the  minor  incidents^ 


and  names  of  those  concerned,  are  so  altered, 
that  the  actors  themselves  would  not  recognise 
it 

I  have  related  it,  not  alone  for  the  sake  of 
whatever  little  amusement  it  may  afford,  but 
also  as  a  warning  to  ball  goers,  not  to  allow 
their  imaginations  full  play  about  any  **  beauti- 
ful ^1"  they  chance  to  meet,  before  ascer- 
taimag  whether  beneath  her  left-hand  glove 
there  may  not  be  a  plain  gold  ring  encircling 
her  finger;  and  thus  they  would  avoid  com- 
mitting the  'Same  awkward  eorktreUn^  as  I 
did  in  my  **  ball-room  adventure." 

THB  FIRST  PIOTURB. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  there 
lived  in  an  obscure  qaarter  of  the  little  town  of 
Correggio  a  poor  family  of  good  morals  and  un- 
blemished reputation,  but  whose  very  eiistenoe 
was  known  to  but  few  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
head  of  the  hmilj  had  by  bis  occupation  as  a  ped- 
lar for  a  long  time  supported  his  wife  and  their 
two  ohiMreo,  Stella  and  Antonio;  but  at  length 
sickness  and  infirmity  kept  him  confined  to  his 
bed.  Maria  AUegri,  placed  between  a  dying  hns> 
band  and  two  young  creatures  asking  for  bread, 
prayed  fervently  to  God  to  give  her  strength  to 
supply  each  day's  neoessitieB,  and  to  sustain  her 
to  the  end.  Bvery  moment  that  she  could  spare 
from  attending  on  her  husband  was  spent  al 
work,  whenever  fhe  was  so  fortunate  as  to  obttin 
any.  As  she  excelled  in  the  art  of  making  artifl- 
ciid  flowers,  the  ladies  of  Correggio  often  employ- 
ed her  in  decorating  their  head-dresses,  or  m 
mantt&cturine  those  fictitious  nosegays  which,  in 
the  middle  oiwlnter,  recall  by  their  fair  forms  and 
glowing  Unts  the  beauty  and  brightness  of  spring. 
During  several  months  she  was  enabled  by  strict 
economy  to  meet  the  household  expenses;  but 
at  length  her  health  began  to  fail ;  scanty  food, 
uneasineas  of  mind,  and  sleepless  nights,  began 
to  produce  their  natural  effect ;  and  one  evening 
poor  Maria  could  not  refrain  from  weeping  at  the 
thought  that  but  a  few  ieudi  remained  in  her 
purse,  and  that  when  they  were  gone  she  would 
probably  have  recourse  to  public  charity.  Her 
husband  from  his  bed  heanl  her  sobbing,  and 
rabing  his  head  with  a  painful  effort,  he  said : 

**  What  is  the  matter?" 

"  I  do  not  feel  very  well,"  replied  Maria ;  "  but 
do  not  be  uneasy,  it  will  not  signify." 

**  It  willnot  signify  I"  repeated  AUegri.  **Tbou 
deceivest  me.  Know'st  thou  not  whence  thy 
sickness  comes  f " 

*'  From  a  liule  fatigue,"  said  Maria,  steadying 
her  voice ;  "  a  day  or  two  of  rest,  and  I  shall  be 
cured." 

^*A  day  or  two  of  restl"  exclaimed  Allegri, 
examining  attentively  his  wife's  countenance; 
**  will  that  suilce  to  remove  the  fearful  paleness 
from  thy  cheeks,  to  restore  brightness  to  thine 
eyes,  and  cokmr'to  thy  white  lips?  Poor  wife! 
thou  art  mere  sick  than  thou  carest  to  acknow- 
ledge; thou  sufferest  perhaps  more  than  I  do, 
and  yet  I  can  do  nothing  for  thee." 

Bendhig  over  him,  Maria  tenderly  pressed  his 
hand,  and  aakl  very  gently  i 
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**  Calm  thyself,  husband ;  hast  thou  not,  doring 
twenty  years,  sapported  me,  thy  wife  ?  Now  it  is 
my  turn^abour  for  me,  rest  for  thee ;  thoa  hast 
well  earned  it.** 

"  Yes,*'  said  the  sick  man,  letting  his  eyes  wan- 
der round  the  room ;  **  my  life  is  well  nigh  ended, 
and  I  must  leave  thee  to  struggle  alone  in  the 
world.  It  would  be  right  and  natural  to  ocnfide 
thee  to  our  son ;  but  how  can  I  reckon  on  him  ? 
Hitherto  he  ha^  repaid  my  tenderness  with  in- 
gratitude and  disobedience.  What  does  he  for 
his  sister  ?    What  does  he  for  thee  f  * 

"  He  is  so  young." 

**  So  young  I  At  the  age  of  fifteen  I  sapported 
my  father ;  at  twenty  I  was  the  stay  of  the  whole 
family  ;  but  old  age  has  come  on  me,  and  with  it 
poyerty.  In  death  I  shall  not  have  the  consola- 
tion of  feelins  that  I  leave  thee  happy.  Antonio 
is  •  bad  son.*' 

A  young  girl  approached  the  bed,  and  pressed 
Allegri's  hsnd  affectionately. 

**  Is  it  thou  Stella,  my  child  f  The  sight  of  thee 
is  balm  to  my  heart.  Alas  P  he  continued,  turn* 
ing  to  his  wife,  **  Stella  is  young ;  she  will  have 
longer  to  suffer  than  we  shall" 

The  young  girl  left  the  room,  trying  to  conceal 
her  tears.    Her  father  baid : 

**  Wife,  hast  thou  any  news  of  her  betrothed  f* 

'*  All  is  broken  off,"  replied  Haria.  '*  Luclo^s 
&ther  is  inexorable ;  our  poverty  has  frightened 
him,  and  he  refuses  his  consent.  He  requires 
that  his  son's  wife  should  have  a  complete  outfit, 
and  a  fortune  of  at  least  fifty  ducats." 

Back  fell  AUegrfs  head,  heavy  and  burning, 
on  the  pillow. 

A  long  mournful  silence  ensued.  The  old  man's 
eyes  were  closed,  and  he  seemed  to  slumber. 
After  some  minutes,  when  he  was  fast  asleep,  a 
boy  of  about  fifteer,  whose  soft  bright  eyes  were 
wet  with  tears,  came  and  placed  himself  near 
Haria,  putting  his  forehead  towards  her  lips.  She 
embraced  him  tenderly,  saying  "  Antonio  I" 

"  Hother,"  said  the  boy  in  a  low  but  firm  tone, 
**  I  heard  it  all.  Hy  father  is  right ;  /am  a  bad 
eon.  You  have  done  everything  for  me,  and  I 
have  done  nothing  for  you.  I  will  begin  to  work 
every  day,  and  to  bring  you  whatever  I  earn. 
How  glad  I  am  that  I  happened  to  hear  what  my 
father  said,  otherwise  I  might  have  gone  on  in 
idleness,  and  he  would  have  ceased  to  love  me." 

**Ah,  no,  Antonio;  how  could  a  father  cease 
to  love  bis  son  " 

"  Mothfir  you  are  my  best  friend,  and  I  confess 
to  you  what  I  should  fear  to  tell  my  father.  You 
know  that  I  am  sometimes  afraid  of  him." 

"  Yes,  he  is  very  good." 

**  Ob,  yes ;  but  h^  forbids  me  to  draw,  and  he 
breaks  my  pencils.  Only  three  days  since  he 
tore  up  that  beautiful  Madonna  which  I  had  taken 
such  pleasure  in  copying  from  the  picture  in  the 
church.  My  poor  Madonna  I  I  loved  it  so  much!" 
**  Thy  father  is  uck  and  unhappy,  my  child ; 
thou  shouldst  endeavour  not  to  annoy  him,  and 
above  all.  never  doubt  his  affection  for  thee." 

**  I  was  very  near  losing  it,  though ;  but  to- 
morrow, please  God,  I  will  try  to  win  it  back. 
Good  night,  mother."  Maria  embraced  her  son, 
and  called  Stella. 

Soon  afterwards  all  the  household  reposed,  ex- 
cept Antonio ;  he,  for  the  first  time,  awakened 


from  the  happy  thoughtlessneas  of  childhool,  be- 
gan to  enter  into  the  heavy  cares  of  hie  relations, 
*'  A  bad  son  1"  The  words  rang  in  his  ear,  and  ere 
he  betook  himself  to  rest,  he  fervently  resolved 
to  merit  ere  long  a  &r  different  designation.  At 
daybreak  he  arose,  softly  kissed  the  brows  of  his 
sleeping  parents  and  sister,  and  left  the  following 
note  on  the  table  :^ 

"Do  not  be  uneasy  at  my  absence:  I  go  to 
deserve  my  father's  forgiveness.  Let  Stella  take 
courage;  perhaps  the  obstacles  to  her  marriage 
with  Luclo  may  soon  be  removed." 

Cautiously  opening  the  door,  he  knelt  on  the 
threshold  and  addrened  a  fervent  prayer  to  God 
for  protection ;  then  cssting  a  last  look  on  the 
humble  roof  which  had  sheltered  his  paseed-awmy 
childhood,  he  walked  on,  taking  the  first  road  be 
met    Two  hours  afterwards  he  reached  Moden^ 

CHAFtXR  u. 

On  passing  through  the  gates  of  the  city,  Anto- 
nio felt  himself  bewildered  by  the  unwonted  noise 
and  crowd  and  bustle  in  which  he  found  himseH 
He  had  not  learned  any  trade :  many  times  his 
father  had  pUced  him  as  an  apprentice,  but  be 
never  applied  steadily  to  any  occupation.  It  wss 
not  that  Antonio  was  idle,  in  the  worst  sense  of 
the  word ;  but  an  irre«stible  aversion  existed  is 
his  mind  against  every  species  of  manoal  labour, 
wjilst  an  equally  powerful  attraction  drew  him 
towards  the  contemplation  and  the  imitation  of 
nature.  With  a  pencil  in  his  hand,  Antonio  for- 
got whatever  task  had  been  intrusted  to  hini,  and 
even  the  hours  for  sleep  and  food.  This,  there* 
fore,  was  the  cause  of  his  father's  continual  repri- 
mands, wkiich  the  boy  was  accustomed  to  con- 
sider cruel  and  unjust;  until  he  understood  hov 
grinding  poverty  had  entered  their  dwelling,  and 
how  wrong  it  was  in  a  son  not  to  exert  himself  lo 
the  utmost  for  his  sufferins  parents.  Then  he 
set  out  without  much  calciuating  conseqoenees^ 
without  any  fixed  plan  in  his  head,  bat  firmly  re* 
solved  to  seize  the  first  opening  that  might  ofler 
for  work  of  any  kind. 

Meantime  he  wandered  through  the  sheets,  and 
the  day  was  passing  hopelessly  on.  Suddenly  be 
stopped.  At  one  comer  of  the  ducal  palace  stood 
a  statue  of  the  Madonna,  with  downcast  eyes,  and 
bearing  a  branch  in  her  right  hand.  The  figure 
exactly  resembled  that  from  which  Antonio  bid 
taken  the  hapless  copy  so  pitilessly  torn  by  ha 
father.  Filled  with  joy,  and  forgetfiil  of  his  hun- 
ger and  of  his  destitute  condition,  be  seated  him- 
self on  one  of  the  marble  steps  of  the  palace,  and 
opening  a  portfolio  which  he  carried  under  lus 
arm,  and  which  constituted  the  whole  of  his  pos- 
sessions, he  drew  from  it  a  pencil  and  a  sheet  of 
paper  considerably  soiled  and  rumpled.  Heedleai 
of  the  crowd  passing  to  and  fro,  the  boy  set  him* 
self  to  work  with  enthusiastic  diligence ;  and  da- 
ring more  than  an  hour  never  once  looked  round. 
At  length  a  dtstlnguiahed-looking  and  liehlT- 
dressed  gentleman  paused  and  bent  over  hia, 
inspecting  his  work ;  yet  Antonio  did  not  move. 

*^  Do  you  belong  to  Modena,  my  child  ¥*  mAtd 
the  stranger,  laying  his  hand  on  the  boy's  shosl- 
der. 

**  No,  signer ;  I  come  from  Correggio,"  replied 
Antonio,  blushing. 

*^  Who  13  your  teaoher  ¥* 
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"  I  have  Deyer  had  one.*' 

**  When  did  you  come  here  ?** 

•*  Only  this  morning.** 

**  What  means  oi  living  have  yoa  V* 

At  this  qaestion,  reminding  Irim  of  the  cause 
of  his  journey,  Antonio  started,  and  then  answer- 
ed with  emotion :  ^  Alas  I  signer,  I  came  hither 
with  the  hope  of  finding  employment,  for  my  pa- 
rents  are  in  want.*' 

**  And  what  do  you  intend  to  do  f *' 

''Anything  I  am  ordered,**  replied  the  boy, 
humbly ;  **  1  will  go  of  messages,  carry  burdens, 
do  anything  that  will  enable  me  to  assist  my 
mother.** 

The  stranger  thought  for  a  moment,  and  then 
said :  **  What  is  your  name  ?** 

"  Antonio  Allegri.** 

"  Come  with  me ;  I  will  give  you  an  employ- 
ment which  I  am  certain  you  will  like.  Tou  shall 
live  in  my  house.    Are  you  willing  ?*'  ^ 

Filled  with  gratitude,  Antonio  thankfully  ac- 
cepted the  offer ;  yet  he  could  not  help  casting 
a  wistful  glance  at  his  unfinished  Madonna. 

<«Oome  oUf**  said  the  stranger;  ** Instead  of 
that  rumpled  paper,  you  shall  have  canvas,  and 
in  place  of  a  pencil  a  brush.  As  for  models,  I 
will  furnish  you  with  many  as  good  as  that  sta- 
lue." 

Without  replying,  Antonio  followed  bis  protec- 
tor. After  passing  through  several  streets,  they 
stopped  at  the  door  of  a  handsome  house ;  the 
signer  knocked,  and  they  were  speedily  admitted. 
They  entered  the  dining*room  where  a  plentiful 
repast  was  prepared,  to  which  Antonio  and  his 
kind  master  did  ample  justice.  Afterwards  the 
latter  led  the  boy  into  a  large  hall,  whose  walls 
were  hung  with  upwards  of  forty  pictures,  richly 
framed.  In  the  centre  stood  a  lofty  easel,  sup- 
porting a  square  of  canvas  of  gigantic  dimemdons. 
On  the  tables  and  chairs  were  scattered  palettes, 
brushes,  colours,  all  the  paraphernalia,  in  short, 
of  a  painting-room.  Antonio*s  eyes  sparkled,  and 
his  heart  beat  fast  at  the  sight. 

**  Here  you  will  pass  your  days/*  said  his  mas- 
ter. **  You  will  begin  by  seeing  me  paint,  and 
then  you  will  paint  yourselfl  .  Many  a  great  artist 
haa  begun  life  by  grinding  colours  and  washing 
palettjss ;  besides,  you  will  earn  a  livelihood.** 

Antonio  spent  two  hours  in  examining  the  pio- 
tnres  with  minute  attention.  Signor  Pescaro 
(that  was  the  name  of  the  signor)  dilated  at  great 
length  on  the  beauties  and  perfections  of  the 
paintings,  which  was  not  very  modest,  seeing 
-  that  he  himself  was  their  author. 

At  nightfall  Pescaro  led  Antonio  into  the  small 
room  which  he  was  to  occupy,  and  wishing  him 
good  night,  left  him  alone.  Then  the  boy  began 
cratefuUy  to  review 'the  events  of  the  day.  Bend- 
mg  down,  he  thanked  Gknl  for  tis  great  goodness 
towards  him,  aAd  prayed  for  blessings  on  the  henad 
of  his  bene&otor.  Tet  one  painful  thought  lin- 
•  gwed  in  his  breast,  a  thought  which  he  tried  to 
banish,  as  the  height  of  ingratitude,  and  which 
jet  wnild  return.  At  Uie  very  moment  that  his 
beoefiustor  was  loading  him  with  kindness,  he 
oonldnot  help  feeling  that  the  magnificent  pic- 
tares  of  Signor  Pescaro  were  detestable. 

OHAmR  in. 
.    This  iiMdi  ezpianatfon.    Sigiior  P«oaro  iras  a 


kind  and  beneficent  man,  and  also  possessed  of 
a  most  execrable  taste  for  painting.  At  that 
epoch,  when  Fame  proclaimed  so  loudly  the  glo- 
rious names  of  Giotto,  Cimabue,  Buonaratti,  and 
Rafiaele,  it  became  a  very  general  fashion  amongst 
the  nobility  and  men  of  wealth  to  affect  a  taste 
for  art. 

These  amateurs  were  fond  to  believe  that  irold, 
study,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  self  suffici- 
ency would  atone  for  the  absence  of  genius  and 
inspiration;  and  the  circle  of  courtiers,  whom 
their  gay  entertainments  and  sumptuous  repasts 
drew  around  them  like  satellites  round  a  planet, 
contributed  not  a  little  to  confirm  them  in  the  il- 
lusion born  of  pride  and  of  self-love.  Signor  Pes- 
caro was  one  of  those  would-be  amateur  artiats, 
destined  never  to  produce  anything  beyond  a  se- 
ries of  daubs,  fitted  at  bestio  decorate  sign-posts. 
Tet  was  Antonio  enabled  to  conceal  his  just 
judgment  within  the  deepest  recesses  of  his  mind, 
and  that  without  uttering  an  untruth,  or  being 
guilty  of  the  slightest  hypocrisy.  His  master 
never  asked  him  to  pronounce  an  opinion,  but 
complacently  praised  his  own  works,  so  that  the 
boy  had  only  to  hold  his  peace,  and  endeavour, 
with  the  full  strength  of  his  honest  and  grateful 
heart,  to  admire  pictures  which  he  yet  felt  to  be 
utterly  bad.  During  more  than  a  year  Antonio 
discharged  with  untiring  zeal  the  functions 
of  a  pdnter's  boy.  Pescaro  paid  him  his 
wages  regularly,  and  he  never  failed  to  transmit 
the  whole  amount  to  Correggio.  From  time  to 
time  his  sister  Stella  used  to  write  him  an  account 
of  the  family.  The  aid  he  sent  was  received  as 
manna  sent  from  heaven.  His  father,  whose 
health  was  partially  restored,  now  resumed  some 
of  his  ancient  cheerfulness,  and  praised  and 
blessed  his  son.  As  to  Maria,  her  mind  was 
stronger  than  her  body,  and  she  made  many  ef- 
forts to  suppress  and  conceal  the  evidences  of  her 
failing  health.  Antonio  took  fresh  courage ;  and 
one  day,  emboldened  by  the  kindness  of  Pescaro, 
he  ventured  to  ask  for  a  square  of  canvas  on 
which  to  recommence  the  "Virgin  with  the 
Branch  "  which  he  had  sketched  in  pencilling  at 
the  comer  of  the  ducal  palace.  His  master 
smiled,  and  reminded  him  that  as  yet  he  scarcely 
knew  how  to  hold  a  brush,  much  less  could  he 
hope  to  accomplish  so  difficult  an  undertaking. 
But  the  boy  continued  to  entreat  so  earnestly, 
that  the  signor,  curious  perhaps  also  to  see  what 
so  inexperienced  a  hand  could  accomplish,  con-v 
sented  to  his  wishes. 

"  We  will  both  paint  the  same  subject,**  added 
he,  **  but  without  consulting  each  other,  or  show- 
ing either  picture  until  both  are  completed.  I 
will  draw  a  Qprtain  across  the  room ;  you  shall 
have  one  side  and  I  the  other,  and  we  shall  ses 
which  of  us  shall  succeed  the  best.** 

This  plan  was  carried  into  effect.  Every  even- 
ing when  they  met,  Pescaro  questioned  the  boy 
in  a  tone  meant  to  be  kindly,  but  which,  notwith- 
standing, betrayed  a  tincture  of  irony. 

**  Well,  how  does  the  ehs/'d'auvre  go  on  f "  was 
his  usual  demand. 

Poor  Antonio  had  too  little  pride  to  feel  butt 
at  his  patron*s  pleasantry. 

**  Wait,  signor,**  he  used  to  say ;  '*  wait  a  little 
while,  and  I  promise  to  submit  my  work  to  yoor 
ezparienced  Judgment.* 
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At  lenia^h  the  moment  came.  One  day  the 
£Da8ter  and  the  pupil  met,  saying,  each  of  his  ovii 
performance,  ** It  is  completed !" 

Jusf^  as  they  were  returning  to  the  paintingo 
room  in  order  to  compare  the  two  pictures,  a 
aervaut  came  to  inform  Antonio  that  a  young 
girl,  who  wished  to  see  him  was  waiting  in  the 
hall. 

**  Go,"*  said  Pescaro ;  **  I  wilt  proceed  to  the 
painting-room,  and  you  can  join  me  there.** 

Struck  with  a  joyful  presentimeat,  Antonio 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  wide  staircase  in  three 
bounds.  At  the  sight  of  the  young  girl  who 
awaited  him,  he  uttered  a  cry  of  delight,  which 
was  quiclLly  stifled  in  a  long  and  tender  emhrace. 
It  was  his  sister  Stella. 

When  the  first  rapturous  meeting  was  over, 
Antonio  was  startled  at  his  sister's  appearance. 
Qtella's  face  was  thin  and  pale ;  her  eyes,  once 
80  bright,  were  dim  and  red  from  weepfing :  over 
her  whole  person  was  an  expression  of  subdued 
griet 

**  What  has  happened  f*  asked  her  brother. 

**  Our  father  is  dying,"  replied  Stella,  in  a  bro- 
ken voice,  **  and  we  hare  no  longer  the  means  of 
procuring  for  him  either  nourishment  or  medi- 
oine.** 

**  Our  father  dying!*'  repeated  Antonio  wildly. 
**  Oh  I  I  must  go — I  must  see  him,  and  ask  his 
forgiveness !" 

**  He  has  forgiven  thee  long  since,  as  thoa 
didst  well  deserve,*'  said  Stella* 

**  Thanks  dear  sifter;  but  thou  hast  told  me 
nothing  of  our  mother." 

"  Excessive  toil  has  worn  oot  her  eyes,  she 
is  nearly  blind ;  but  she  bears  all  her  misforliines 
with  the  resignation  of  a  saint." 

**  And  thyself,  sister  ? — ^thou  hast  had  thy  share 
of  suffering — thy  marriage  with  Lucio  " 

^  I  try  not  to  think  of  the  fntare,"  failernipted 
Stella,  with  great  diflkulty  suppressing  her  tears; 
**  poor  creatures  like  us  most  be  content  to  suf- 
fer." 

**  Don't  despair,**  cried  Antonio,  seised  by  a 
flodden  thought :  **  wait  for  ine  here ;  I  wHl  soon 
retum."  And  remounting  the  staircase  asra|M- 
ly  as  he  had  descended,  he  rushed  huto  the  paint- 
iam)om. 

Signer  Pescaro  was  there,  seated  before  two 
ass^  which  he  had  drawn  side  by  side,  and  on 
which  were  phiced  two  paintings  of  the  same  BiM,> 
nd  portraying  the  same  sufegect.  Here,  however, 
dl  resemblance  ended.  The  least  practised  eye. 
eould  easily  discern  by  the  wide  diversity  of  touch 
«ad  colouring,  tlmt  they  were  the  work  of  two 
Yery  different  hands— of'two  totally  distinct  orders 
of  intellect.  Pescaro,  determined^  deubtiess,  to 
pronounce  an  impartial  verdict,  stood  up,  sat 
down,  advanced,  retreated,  looked  at  the  two 
pauitings  sideways,  and  frootways,  and  every 
wsfy ;  trying  all  possible  eiftcts  of  Ught  sod  shade 
in  inodifying  their  appearance.  Ai»BOibed  in 
this  minute  examination,  he  did  not  perceive  An- 
tonio's entrance.  The  latter,  on  his  part,  was  too 
full  of  his  mission  to  be  aware  that  he  wn  dis- 
turbiug  the  stgnor*s  etitkxd  labours,  and  numing; 
up  to  &m  he  exclaimed, — *^  Signer  Pescaro^-  have 
pity  on  me  1** 

"What  do  you  memr  was  the 
answer. 


**I  already  owe  you  much,"  said  Antonio,  ins 
fervent  voice — **more  than  I  can  ever  repaj; 
yet  I  ask  you  to  do  more  for  me.  I  hare  a  father 
^ying,  a  mother  nearly  blind,  a  beautiful  sitter, 
IUecW  to  be  left  a  poor  distressed  orphan.  Gire 
me,  signer,  the  means  of  relieving  their  necean- 
ties,  and  my  whole  life  shall  be  devoted  to  yoor 
service.  lYom  this  day  my  time,  my  labours,  mj 
talents,  if  I  have  any,  shall  be  wholly  yours.  Too 
will  have  but  to  speak,  and  I  will  obej;— but 
have  pity,  Sgnor  Pescaro :  save  my  parents  and 
my  sister !" 

"  I  will  do  what  you  ask,**  replied  his  mister, 
kindly  taking  his  hand ;  "  but  be  it  far  ^m  me 
to  accept  in  return  the  eostiy  sacrifice  you  offer. 
No,  I  have  discovered  in  you  the  germ  of  pre- 
cocious talent ;  and  talent,  that  it  may  arrire  at 
maturity,  has  need  of  air,  and  sun,  and  freedoo. 
Return  to  Correggio ;  I  will  purchase  your  lint 
picture,  and  in  this  purse  you  wiU  find  its  prio^- 
-200  ducats." 

Antonio's  Joy  and  gratitude  were  teo  great  ftr 
utterance ;  yet  be  aHentiy  renewed  his  prosiisee 
of  devotion  to  his  patron,  and  then  hastensd  to 
rejoin  his  sister. 

**  Stella  1"  he  cried,  **  Stella,  we  are  aaTedl 
Let  us  go."  And  holding  each  other  by  the  hand, 
the  brother  and  nster  took  the  road  that  led  fram 
liodena  to  the  littie  town  of  Correggio. 

OBAFTXE  IT. 

They  arrived  m  time :  their  old  father  yetfired. 
Maria,  to  whom  her  son  consigned  his  treanra, 
wished  before  her  husband  di^,  to  ocmfort  Uoi 
with  the  assurance  of  her  daughter's  happiaev. 
She  viaited  Lueio's  fitther;  and  the  old  naa^ 
avaricious  scruples  vanished  at  the  sight  of  the 
purse  filled  with  shining  ducats.  On  the  epot  bt 
gave  bis  consent  to  the  marriage;  and  thns^ 
tiianks  to  Antonio,  Stella  married  him  whom  ake 
loved.  As  to  old  Ailegri,  joy  finished  the  wok 
commenoed  by  grief:  he  cUed  blessing  his  aw. 

Antonio's  beloved  mother  still  remained  wA 
him,  but  not  Ibug.  BUud,  and  bowed  down  with 
premature  old  age,  she  gradually  sank  into  tks 
grave.  One  evening,  when  her  son  came  is,  Im 
found  herlyingon  her  bed,  in  the  posture  of  cals, 
deep  sleep.  He  bent  over  her,  and  touched  ber 
forehead  with  his  lips:  the  icy  coldness  toldUa 
that  he  wms  an  orplian. 

Stella  was  no  longer  his.  Ludo  had  detenni- 
ned  to  settie  in  Florence,  and  she,  of  course,  vM 
accompany  her  husband.  Then  Antonb  Ml 
himself  alone,  and  bis  thoughts  naturally  rerffl- 
big  to  his  beneimeter,  he  returned  to  Xodeoi. 
At  their  first  meeting,  Pescaro  itceind  hto 
pni^0  affeetiouately;  tiie  seoond  interriew  was 
eeider,  and  on  Antonio's  third  visit,  tiie  aim 
refosed  to  see  him.  The  youth  never  underataod 
the  secret  of  Pescaro^  oondoet.  His  nohle  heart 
couU  not  imagine,  in  the  being  whom  his  gMD- 
tttde  had  well  liigh  deified,  the  existence  of  a  baas 
and  mean  feeling  of  jealousy.  Such,  howe*^ 
ina  the  sohition  of  thread  enigma.  The  aspe- 
^rhy  of  Antonio's  ?  Masloana/^  which  FeaoifO 
was  lorood  to  peroeif^,  had  first  weakened,  asd 
finally  extinguished  tlie  intersst  of  which  be  had 
given  so  many  generousiproote.  The  boy,  hov> 
ever  unoonsoiously^  Ind  humiliated  him  in  tiM 
ts«<erest  point— te  ▼»■%  ss  a  painter.   Itvii 
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an  offenee  which  an  enyioQa  painter  seldom  for- 
gires. 

Antonio  was  never  permitted  to  loolc  again  at 
hia  first  picture.  Bat  many  years  afterwards, 
when,  on  the  death  of  Signor  Pescaro,  his  paint- 
ings were  sold,  amateurs  remarked  amongbt  them 
one  of  infinitely  superior  merit,  whose  glowing 
softness  of  touch  announced  another  and  a  better 
band.    It  wsb  **  The  Virgin  with  the  Branch." 

Allegri  was  but  forty  years  old  when  he  died 
and  the  latter  years  of  hia  life  were  far  from  pros- 
perous.   ELe  was  humble,  forgiring,  and  benevo- 
Unx,  yet  his  sole  earthly  reward  was  found  in  the 


comfort  of  a  quiet  conscience,  and  the  peacefol 
enjoyment  of  his  wondrous  art.  If,  however,  no 
palm-wreatb  shaded  his  living  brow,  Time  has 
awarded  him  the  crown  of  immortality  !  In  our 
day,  three  hundred  years  after  his  death,  hia  name 
is  uttered  with  those  of  Michael  Angelo,  Rafaele, 
Giulio  Romano,  and  others  of  that  lofty  brother- 
hood. Time  also  has  changed  his  name,  and 
knows  him  by  that  of  the  little  town  whence  one 
summer  morning  he  wandered  forth  a  friendless 
boy.  He  is  no  longer  Antonio  Allegri,  but  OoR- 
REGOio,  and  by  that  glorious  name  will  be  known 
to  remote  generations. 
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8EDXRUNT     ZZIII. 

{Laird,  Major ,  and  Doctor.) 

LiiBD.^Div  ye  mind  Oolin  Colatony  the  yoong 
Toronto  Doctor,  that  used  somedmes  to  come  oot 
to  Bonnie  Braes  for  a  weeks  shoodng  and  fishing? 
Major.— Bra wjy  l^to  use  your  own  dour  ver- 
nacular !  I  have  lost  sight  of  him,  however,  for 
the  last  twelvemonth,  or  so. 

Laird. — An  anld  aunde  o'  his,  wi'  mair  guineas 
that  she  coald  count  up  in  a  couple  o*  hoon, 
wrote  to  Oolin,  that  if  he  would  come  hame,  and 
leevo  wf  her  in  Ayrshire,  she  would  mak*  him 
heir  o*  a*  her  meaps  and  estate. 
BooTOR. — Was  the  dame  very  ancient  f 
Laird. — She  will  never  see  her  eighty-seoond 
Urth-day  again. 

Doctor. — ^And,  of  course,  the  diselple  of 
Iscnlapius  jumped  at  the  propoBaL 

Laird.— Aa  a  cock  at  a  grosert.  Indeed,  pair 
tihiel,  it  wae  Hobeon's  choice  wi*  him.  His  patients 
were  scanty  as  plooms  in  a  work-house  pudding, 
that's  baked  by  contract,  and  the  tailors,  hatters, 
and  shoemakers  o*  Toronto  had  for  some  time 
been  trying  to  eonvmoe  him,  that  they  eonldna* 
aflbrd  to  keep  up  his  outward  tabernacle  for  nae- 

thitMP, 

Major. — So  Colin  sloped. 

LAIR0.— Te  hae  said  it,  Ombtree.  For  tiie 
better  part  o'  a  year  he  has  been  a  denitto  o'  the. 
br^fiuned  village  o'  Pitmidden,  and  gangs  twiee 
evcrj  Sabbath-daj  to  the  Kuk,  and  sometimes 
Ihree  timee,  when  there's  an  orra  sermon,  wf  hb 
retpected  relative. 

DooTOR. — And  how  does  Mr.  Oolston  Uke  the 
Land  of  Cakes  after  his  prolonged  sojourn  b  oar 
timber-teeming  region? 

Laird. — ^Ko'  weeL  He  sahrly  misMs  oor  deac 
bnwtiig  atmosphere,  and  the  free  and  ca^  modei 
0*  fifo  which  we  enjoy.    Indeed  he  writes  me,  inl 


the  letter  which  I  baud  in  my  hand,  that  sae  soon 
as  he  has  laid  Miss  Priscilla  Oolston  in  the  Kirk- 
yard  o'  Pitmidden,  he  will  pitch  his  tent  anoe 
mair  in  oer  borders. 

Major. — I  believe  that  la  the  conclusion  to 
which  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  Canadians  who  vidt 
the  Mother  Country  come  to.  They  feel  like  fish 
out  of  water,  or  like  a  scolding  widow  with  no 
husband's  hair  to  comb. 

Doctor. — ^Tou  said  that  you  have  recently  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  friend  Colston,  does  he  com- 
mnnicate  any  news  of  things  in  general,  or  of  the 
war  in  particular? 

Laird.— Deil  a  scrap.  CoUn  had  ay  a  scunner 
at  polities.  Be^es  in  the  oot  o'  the  way  Patmos 
where  he  is  located,  the  Osar  might  eat  the  Sol- 
tan  withoot  sant,  and  he  be  never  a  bit  the  wiser. 
Doctor. — ^What  then  does  the  fellow  write 
about?  I  flee  that  he  has  aatographed  so&drj 
sheets  of  Bath  post. 

Laird. — Oo  he  just  indoctrinates  me  wi'  the 
nature  o'  the  locality  In  which  he  is  abiding.  As 
there  are  nae  seorets  in  his  epistle  I  shall  read  ye 
a  page  or  twa. 
Doctor, — Per^e  agrariui. 
Laird. — Hebrew  again,  ye  incorrigible  sold 
slniier  I  Fve  a  gold  mind  to  fauld  up  the  letter 
and  pit  it  in  my  pouch,  for  your  impudence ! 

Doctor. — Farce  preeor  I — I  &ean  ten  thons&nd 
pardons. 

Major. — Qo  on  sa^  yoa  love  me.  I,  at  least, 
have  sported  no  Sapserit 

Laird. — Weel,  hand  yonr  tongues!  AftSr 
describing  Pitmidden,  and  the  river  on  which  it 
is  ^tnaied  (which  I  may  mention  is  the  Ilrth  ^ 
Clyde)  he  gangs  on  to  say : 

"  All  along  the  banks  of  this  river,  fW)m  wh^fe 
it  first  spreads  out  as  an  arm  of  the  sea,  have 
watering  places  sprung  up  with  marvellous  rapi- 
dly, being  fostered  by  the  growing  prospettt/  of 
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a  great  comniercial  city  near  the  head  of  its  tide- 
way, whose  merchants  build  or  take  houses  in 
them  for  themselves  and  families  during  the  sum- 
mer months ;  and  this  town  for  it  can  hardly  be 
called  ft  Tillage  now,  has  advanced  as  fast  as  any 
other  of  them. 

The  island  on  which  tt  stands  and  another 
smaller  one  below,  were  once  united  into  a  par- 
ish, and  were  consequently  under  the  charge  of 
a  clergyman  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland.  He  wax 
an  extremely  eccentric  character,  and  many  curi- 
ous stories  are  related  of  him,  one  of  which,  for 
though  it  is  well  known  in  this  neighborhood, 
i.  may  not  be  equally  so  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water,  I  may  as  well  give  here : — It  is  said  that 
it  was  his  custom  in  the  prayer  which  in  the 
Presbyterian  form  of  worship  follows  the  sermon, 
after  having  supplicated  all  manner  of  blessings 
for  the  parish  under  his  charge,  to  pray  that  the 
same  or  like  benefits  might  be  poured  down  as 
abundantly  upon  the  atfjacent  islands  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland.  The  smaller  island  is  very 
bleak  and  rocky,  and  the  only  dwellines  upon  it 
are  a  farmhouse  on  the  one  side,  and  a  lighthouse 
on  the  other,  close  to  the  main  channel  of  the 
river.  An  old  castle  stands  near  the  farmhouse 
close  to  the  water,  and  is  said  to  have  been  be- 
ueged  and  taken  by  Cromwell. 

There  is  a  story  connected  with  the  building  of 
it,  which  is,  perhaps,  rather  improbable,  but  if 
true  is  very  wonderiul.  It  is  stated  that  this  cas- 
tle was  built  by  one  of  two  brothers,  the  other 
one  also  building  a  castle  on  the  mainland,  but 
that  they  labored  under  some  difficulty  In  pro- 
ceeding with  their  work,  having  only  one  ham- 
mer between  them  for  the  dressing  of  their 
stones.  They  got  over  it,  it  appears,  by  throw- 
ing the  hammer  eoro»  the  water  to  each  other 
when  they  respectively  required  it,  which,  as  the 
distance  is,  and  I  suppose  was  then,  about  Uiree 
miles,  was  a  feat  that  would  throw  all  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  modern-hammer  putters  quite  into 
the  shade. 

Previously  to  the  erection  of  the  present  light- 
house, a  tower,  which  though  in  rather  a  ruinous 
condition,  is  still  standing,  was  built  on  the  high- 
est part  of  the  island,  and  coals  were  burnt  on 
the  top  of  it  to  serve  as  a  beacon  and  warning  to 
the  mariner.  The  black  mark  caused  by  the  fire 
is  yet  to  be  seen' on  the  stones  at  the  summit  of 
the  tower.  The  stair  is  rather  unsafe,  but  it  is 
well  worth  braving  the  perils  of  the  ascent  for  the 
view  which  is  obtained  when  that  is  accomplished. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  island,  overhanging 
some  steep  rocks,  is  a  small  burying-grounc^  in 
which  are  two  or  three  mouldering  tombstones 
almost  covered  with  moss  and  grsss.  Under- 
neath, as  the  half-obliterated  inscriptions  record, 
sleep  the  bodies  of  a  clergyman  and  two  of  his 
children,  who  died  on  that  island  some  seventy 
years  agQ,  For  some  reason  or  other  the  father 
was  obliged  it  is  said  to  reside  on  thb  lonely 
spot,  and  his  six  daughters  died  in  their  yonth 
during  his  life.  This  pUce,  though  out  of  the 
way  of  excursion  parties,  and  its  existence  even 
known  but  to  a  few,  is  perhaps  the  most  interest- 
ing thing  connected  with  the  island,  particularly 
when  seen  from  the  sea  in  sailing  under  Uie  rocks. 

On  the  lower  part  of  the  shoulder  of  the  bill 
behind  my  dwelling,  stands  an  old  castle,  wUch 


once  belonged  to  the  family  of  that  Eari  of  Kil- 
marnock, who  was  beheaded  for  his  share  in  the 
rising  of  1716,  and  it  was  built  tradition  says,  as 
a  jointure  house  for  one  of  the  Scottish  Princesses. 
The  roof,  of  course,  has  long  disappeared,  and 
the  only  floor  remaining  is  the  one  .on  the  top  of 
the  vaults,  which  being  arched  over  with  stone 
has  prevented  its  decaying.  The  stair,  which  is 
spiral,  ascends  at  one  corner  of  the  tower,  and  is 
quite  perfect  with  the  exception  of  one  step  at 
the  top,  but  it  only  requires  a  slight  spring  to  get 
over  this  difficulty.  Ladies,  though,  feel  a  little 
nervous  at  this  poict,  but  that  is  of  coarse  a 
great  delight  to  any  gentleman  who  may  accom- 
pany them  as  he  then  has  the  pleasure  of  hand- 
ing them  across  the  dangerous  spot*  This  old 
building  is  celebrated  for  the  view  which  it  affords 
from  its  battlements,  and  for  a  story  which  is 
quite  remarkable — it  is  the  only  legend  I  have 
heard  connected  with  the  castle— of  a  cow  who 
having  taken  it  into  her  head  to  walk  up  the 
stair,  and  to  find  her  way  to  the  battlement^  astoe- 
ished  everybody  by  gazing  down  upon  them. 
However  difficult  it  may  have  been  for  her  to 
make  the  ascent,  it  was  still  more  so  to  get  down 
again,  and  as  her  owner  did  not  wish  to  lose  bet, 
ropes  were  procured  and  tied  round  her  budy,  by 
means  of  which  she  was  lowered  in  safety  to  the 
ground,  and  I  daresay  she  never  again  attempted 
the  feat  of  walking  up  stairs  as  long  as  she  lived. 
Passing  through  the  village,  whidi  lies  in  a  hol- 
low below  this  castle,  a  road  along  the  seashors 
takes  you  after  a  walk  of  about  two  mOes,  to 
where  that  castle  which  was  built  by  one  ot  the 
gentlemen  who  figure  in  the  story  of  the  hammer, 
is  ntnated.  It  Is  perched  almost  on  the  veiy 
verge  of  the  sea  and  is  not  quite  so  ruinous  as 
the  one  last  mentioned,  part  fteing  fitted  up  and 
used  as  a  stable.  This  castle  was  a  royal  one, 
and  I  have  been  told  that  there  is  a  prodamatiott 
still  extant  signed  by  King  Robert  UieBmoe,  and 
dated  from  its  halls.  It  a^  served  as  a  halting 
place  or  stage  in  the  journey,  for  the  escort  ae- 
sompanying  the  bodies  of  the  Scottish  Mooarchs 
when  they  were  carried  to  the  royal  cemetery  ai 
Icolmkill  In  the  island  of  lona  one  of  the  Hebri- 
des. Beside  the  C4sUe,  with  its  mnzsle  pointing 
seaward,  is  an  old  iron  gun,  which  was  fished  vp 
some  years  ago,  out  of  the  sea,  and  which  appean 
to  have  belonged  to  a  vessel  of  the  Spanieh  Ahm- 
da  that  was  wrecked  at  or  near  that  spot  duiisg 
the  storm  which  completed  the  destruction  ef 
that  armament.  There  are  two  other  castles  ia 
the  parish,  and  I  think  I  could  manage  to  mj 
something  about  them  also,  but  that  mi|^t  be 
considered  tiresome,  and   therefore   I  refnia. 

The  Danes,  under  Kine  Haco^  as  is  recorded  ia 
history,  invaded  Scotland  when  one  of  the  Ma^ 
colms  sat  upon  the  throne,  and  were  defeated  hy 
him  after  a  succession  of  sanguinary  combats  tlHt 
lasted  fi)r  several  days.  The  fighting  took  plsst 
along  the  coast  to  the  north  of  this  parish  sad 
seems  to  liave  raged  also  within  its  borders,  ftr 
not  a  great  msny  years  ago  a  person  digging  er 
ploughing  on  a  fann  opposite  the  watering  pL» 
I  have  spoken  o(  turned  up  a  large  ailTer  one* 
ment,  which  was  found  when  ^^^mta^^  to  he  a 
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brooch  wiih  a  pio  aSsed  to  ti,  and  supposed  to 
llare  been  used  to  fasten  it  plaid  or  Marf  upon 
the  breast  of  soae  valtant  warrior  in  a  fight  some 
wlnre  near.    It  was  forwarded  to  an  Antiqaarian 
Society  in  Edinburgh,  a  member  of  whom  dia- 
eorered  some  Runic  characters  upon  it,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  deciphering  them;  the  result  of  Which 
•ovmed  to  estabi'sh  that  it  had  been  worn  by 
«ome  Norse  or  Danish  Sea  King,  and  thaC   his 
lady  lof  e  had  presented  it  to  him  when  setting 
off  to  the  wars^  the  last  time,  alasl  thatshn  be- 
held him.    I  have  seen  an  sicooiint  of  the  brooch 
printed  in  tlie  transactions  of  this  antiquarian 
eooiety,  and  I  was  told  the  other  dhy,'chat  a 
learned  gendeman.  whose  name  I  at  this  moment 
forget^*  lately  appointed  to  a  professorship  in  a 
Canadian  University  has  noticed  it  in  an  antfquari- 
•nworic  of  his  published  not  rery  long  ago.  Besi- 
des ihis,  I  have  seen  the  brociieh'  iuelf;   as  it  is 
In  the  possession  of  the  gentleman  on  whese  pro- 
party  it  was  found  and  who  iciadly  shows  it  on 
4ippMeation,  to  any  of  his  risiters.    It  is  beauti- 
fully bright,  and  the  chanusters  on  it  are  qbiie 
distinct  and  sharp.    It  is  about  thfe^  inches  in 
diameter,  very  massiire,  and  resembles  those  Irtak 
l>it»oehes,  drawings  of  which  hare  appeared  occi- 
eioiially  in  the  Illustrated  London  NewtL    And 
now  h  is  time  lor  me  to  draT  lo  a  coodusioii.  It 
has  afforded  me  some  litUe  pleasure  to  record 
this  imperfect  description  of  things  around,  what, 
4m  far  as  I  ca:i  forsee,   may  be   my  permanent 
home,  but  i  only  wish  I  could  transport  myself 
«loag  with  this  paper  t»  that  land  where  I  have 
Spent  so  many  happy  yeara  of  my  life.    I  silll 
Checiib  the  idem  of  reaiinog  this  wish  and  hope  to 
hMvt  it  in  my  power  to  revisit  the  other  side  of 
the  AtUntlc  at  no  very  distant  day. 

I  am,  yours  obediently, 

H.  0.  H. 


MuoR.— How  thin  are  the  rante  of  our  Bri- 
tish poets  becoming?  Xow  that  Talfourd  has 
passed  away,  it  would  be  hard  to  master  up  a  trio 
«r birds  of  mart;  left  to  make  vo9al  the  Mother 
Country. 

Lai  an.  ^Things  are  no*  quite  so  bad^  as  ye 
would  hae  them  to  be.  There's  Rodgers  still  to 
the  fore^-aad'  Jeems  Mohtgom^ty  and  Bari-y 
Colrawan;  aad^— ahd^Hech,  sirs,  bAt  my' mem- 
ory is  getting  as'  useless  as  a  slogy  riddle.  It 
keeps  Ins^  that^  trashy^mnd  loscfs  everything 
worth  preserving. 

MajiNL-i-In  the  present  instance  you  ard  blam- 
tog  jrouielf  without  suffleieht  cause.  The  most 
▼ijIMnus  dieitkory  would  be  somewhat  hard  pushed 
io 'continue  the  catalogue  whicli  you  commeacod. 

DooiOB.— Tott  forget  Alexander  Smith, 

iiM9K-^I  dor  notf  forget  him;  Smgrndd,  butts 
yet'  he  is  <Mrty  a-  bud  of  P^tfassul  Alennder 
nuiy  turn  out  to  be  a  mere  flash  In  the  pan. 

0oeiOB.«^Betui:nhig  to  Talfourd,  what  a  noble 
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creation  is  his  **  I<m^^  That  drama  always  sug- 
gests to  me  the  idea  of  a  faultless  GrecUn  statue 
Inspired  witSi  vitality,  and  endowed  with  flesh 
and  blood. 

Laird.— Preserve  us  a'  the  day,  but  that  would 
be  a  queer  idol  I 

Major— Nothing  in  Justice  Talfourd's  most 
useful,  and  thrice  amiable  life  became  him  more 
than  leaving  it.  There  was  something  solemnly 
graceful  in  the  earthly  judge  being  called  before 
God^s  tribun-il,  at  the  very  moment  when  be  wai 
discharging  the  functions  of  his  office. 

Doctor.— Yes,  and  how  well  deserving  of  r^ 
merabranoe  and  serious  cogitation,  the  words 
which  were  drepping  from  the  lips  of  the  poel- 
Uwyer,  at  the  moment  when  Death  dried  up  the 
spring  of  his  eloquence. 

Laird.— Man,  let's  hear  them. 

Doctor.— After  observing  that  crime  has  in- 
creased almost  in  proportion  to  the  state  of  pros- 
perity, with  which  the  criminals  have  been  sui^* 
rounded,  he  proceeded  to  say : 

*'This  consideratron  should  awaicen  all  ooi' 
minds,  and  especially  the  minds  of  gentlemen 
connected  with  those  districts,  to  see  in  what  di- 
rection to  search  for  a  remedy  for  so  great  an  evlt 
It  Is  untrue  to  say  tliat  the  sute  of  edueatioti— 
that  is,  such  education  as  can  be  ftmisbed  by  thh 
Sunday  schoela,  and  other  schooU  in  these  dis^ 
tricts— is  below  the  general  average;  then  we 
must  search  among  some  other  causes  tor  th* 
peculiar  aspect  of  crime  presented  in  these  caseli 
f  cannot  help  myself  thinking  it  may  be  in  no 
small  degree  attributable  to  that  separation  be- 
tween class  and  cla^  which  is  the  great  curae  of 
British  society,  and  for  which  we  are  all  more  ov 
le«s,  in  our  respective  spheres,  in  some  degre# 
responsible,  and  which  is  more  complete  in  these 
districts  than  in  agricultur.tl  district?,  where  the 
resident  gentry  are  enabled  to  shed  around  them 
the  ble<>srng8  resulting  from  the  exercise  of  bene* 
volence,  and  the  influence  and  example  of  active 
kindness.    I  am  afraid  we  all  of  us  keep  too  much 
aloof  from  those  beneath  ua,  and  whom  we  thus 
encourage  to  look  upon  us  with  suspicion  and  dis- 
like.   Even  to  oar  servants  we  think,  perhat>a; 
we  fulfil  our  duty  when  we  perforni  our  contract 
#ith  them— when  we  pay  them  their  wages,  and 
treat  them  with  the  civility  consistent  with  our 
fa  tbits  and  feehugs— when  we  curb  our  temper 
and  use  no  violent  expressions  towards  ihem. 
But  how  painful  is  the  tliought  that  there  are  men 
and  women  growing  up  around  us,  ministering  to 
our  comforts  and  necessities,  continually  iumatee 
clour  dwellings,  with  whose  affections  and  natw^ 
we  are  as  much  acquainted  as  if  they  were  the 
inhabiunts  of  some  other  sphere.    This  ieeling^ 
arLdng  from  that  kind  of  reserve  peculiar  to  the 
Bnglish  character,  does,  I  thmk«  greatly  tend  t» 
prevent  that  mingling  of  class  with  class  that  ra- 
ciprocation  of  kind  words  and  gentle  affect  on% 
lOracious  admon  tions  and  kind  enquiries,  whiek 
often,  more  than  any  book  education,  tand  to  the 
culture  of  the  affeotions  of  the  heart|  refinement 
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and  eleration  of  the  character  of  those  to  whom 
the/  are  addrened.  And  if  I  were  to  be  asked 
what  is  the  great  want  of  English  society — to 
mingle  class  with  class — I  would  say,  in  one  word, 
the  want  is  the  want  of  sympathy." 

LiiRD. — There  spoke  the  philosopher  and  phil- 
anthropist I  Od\  ni  try  in  the  time  to  come  to 
show  mair  sympathy  towards  my  plonghman, 
Baaldie  Stott.  Howeyer,  it  will  be  bat  casting 
pearls  before  swine,  I  fear,  seeing  that  Baaldie  is 
as  thrawn  and  impracticable  as  a  bowly  stick  o* 
pine,  pock-marked  wi*  knots  I  If  the  sowans  are 
na'  made  to  his  mind,  he*ll  sit  glanehm'  and 
gloomhi'  the  hail  blessed  nicht,  as  it  he  had  gotten 
a  clink  on  the  nose ! 

PoctOB.— I  notice  the  Sixth  Part  of  little  Lord 
John's  ^*  Meraoin  of  Thomas  Moore,**  lying  before 
yon,  Crabtree.    What  is  y onr  opinion  thereanent  f 

Majok. — It  is  readable,  bat  replete  with  the 
nauseating  ^unJbtfyum,  which  tdnts  the  former 
portions  of  the  work.  In  almost  every  page  you 
find  the  poet  "  booing — and  booing — and  booing 
to  some  titled  penonage,  and  getting  half  crazy 
with  exultation  because  Lord  Noodle  or  the  Duke 
of  Doodle  asks  after  the  health  of  his  old  woman  I 

LiiRO. — Hech,  siral  what  a  humbling  view  o* 
puir  human  nature.  To  think  o*  ane  o*  Nature's 
noblemen  thus  disgracing  his  tagt9^  and  becoming 
the  adorer  o*  a  wheen  golden  calres !  It  is  hea- 
thenism of  the  maist  unpardonable  and  skunkish 
description  1 

Major. — ^The  best  portion  of  the  Part  under 
notice  is  a  description  of  a  visit  which  Thomas 
made  to  Abbotsford  in  1825.  We  are  presented 
with  some  refineshing  glimpses  of  the  Great  Ma- 
gician in  the  simple  and  kindly  sanctitude  of  his 
dwelling.  Mix  a  tumbler  of  To  Kalon  for  me, 
will  you,  Laird,  and  I  shall  read  you  in  requital 
a  few  passages. 

Laird. — Rax  me  the  bottie.  Doctor  I  On  wi* 
you,  Calpepper,  like  a  hound  after  a  hare. 

Doctor. — Lend  me  ycur  ears,  then: — 

**  A  very  stormv  day.  Sir  W.  impatient  to  take 
me  out  to  ^alk,  though  the  ladies  said  we  should 
be  sure  of  a  clacking.  At  last  a  tderably  fair 
moment  came,  and  we  started ;  he  would  not  take 
a  great  coat.  Had  explained  to  me  after  break- 
fast, the  drawings  in  the  breakfast  room,  done  by 
an  amateur  at  Edinburgh,  W.  Sharpe,  and  allud- 
ing to  traditions  of  the  Scotts  of  Harden,  Sir  Wal- 
ter's ancestors.  The  subject  of  one  of  them  was 
the  circumstance  of  a  young  man  of  the  family 
being  taken  prisoner  in  an  ineunion  on  the 
grounds  of  a  neighboring  chief,  who  gave  him  his 
choice,  whether  he  should  be  hanged  or  marry 
Ills  daughter  ^*  muckle-mou'd  Meg.**  The  sketch 
represents  toe  young  man  as  hesitating ;  a  prieet 
advising  him  to  the  marriage,  and  pointing  to  the 
galtows  on  a  distant  hill,  while  Meg  herself  is 
stretching  her  wide  mouth  in  joyful  anticipation 


of  a  decision  in  her  fevor.  The  other  sketch  b 
founded  on  the  old  custom  of  giving  a  bint  to  the 
guests  that  the  last  of  the  beeves  had  been  de- 
voured,  by  serving  up  nothing  but  a  pair  of  spm 
under  one  of  the  coven;  the  dismay  of  the  party 
at  the  uncovering  of  the  dish,  is  cleverij  ex- 
pressed. Our  walk  was  to  the  cottage  cf  W. 
Laidlaw,  his  bailifT,  a  man  who  had  been  redaeed 
from  better  circumstances,  and  of  whom  Seott 
spoke  with  much  respect  as  a  person  cTery  war 
estimable.  His  intention  was,  he  sud,  to  ask  hra 
to  walk  down  and  dine  with  us  to-day.  The  cot- 
tage and  the  mistress  of  it  very  homely,  bst  the 
man  himself,  with  his  broad  Scotch  dialect,  shov- 
ing the  quiet  self-possession  of  a  man  of  good 
sense.  The  stonn  grew  violent,  and  we  sat  aome 
time.  Scott  said  he  could  enumerate  thirty  places 
famous  in  Scottish  soog,  that  could  be  pointed 
out  from  a  hill  in  his  neighborhood;  Tarrov, 
Ettrick,  GaU  Water,  Bush  aboon  Tmisair,  Sel- 
kirk (''Up  witii  tiie  souten  of  Selkirk**),  the 
bonny  Gowden  Koowea,  kc,  kc  Mentioned  that 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  once  wept  in  speak- 
ing to  him  of  Wat^oo,  saying  that  ''the  next 
dreadfol  thing  to  a  battie  lost  was  a  battle  von.'* 
Company  to  dinner,  Sir  Adam  Fereoson,  (an  oU 
school-fellow  and  friend  of  Soott,)  his  Udy,  and 
CoL  Ferguson.  Drew  out  Sir  Adam  (as  be  bad 
promised  me  he  would)  to  tell  some  of  hh  mili- 
tary stories,  which  were  very  amusing.  Talked 
of  amatenn  in  battles ;  the  Duke  of  BKhmood  at 
Waterloo,  &c.,  kc. ;  the  littie  regard  that  is  had 
of  them.  A  story  of  one  who  had  votoDteered 
with  a  fnend  of  his  to  the  bombardment  of  Gopeo- 
hagen,  and  after  a  severe  cannonade,  when  a  m- 
geant  of  marines  came  to  report  the  loss,  he  aaid 
(after  mentioning  Jack  This  and  Tom  That,  who 
had  been  killed),  '*  Oh,  please  your  honour,  I  fat- 
got  to  say  that  the  volunteer  gentieman  has  had 
his  head  shot  off.*'  Scott  mentioned  as  a  curioos 
circumstance  that,  at  the  same  moment,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  should  have  been  fivii^  in  one  of 
Buonaparte's  palaces,  and  Buonaparte  in  the 
Duke's  old  lodgings  at  St  Helena ;  had  heard  the 
Duke  say  laughingly  to  some  one  who  asked  vbat 
commands  he  had  to  St.  Helena,  "  Only  tell  Bony 
that  I  hope  he  finds  my  old  lodging  at  Longvood 
as  comfortable  as  I  find  his  in  the  Ohampe  Ely- 
sees.**  Mentioned  the  story  upon  which  the 
Scotch  song  of  "Dunty  Davie,**  was  foundei 
Talking  of  ghosts.  Sir  Adam  said  that  Scott  and 
he  had  seen  one,  at  least,  whUe  they  were  ooce 
drinking  togetiier ;  a  very  hideous  feOow  ap- 
peared suddenly  between  them  whom  neither 
knew  anything  about,  but  whom  both  saw.  Soott 
did  not  deny  it,  but  said  they  Were  both"foi," 
and  not  very  capable  of  judging  whether  it  was  a 
ghost  or  not.  Scott  said  the  only  two  men,  who 
had  ever  told  him  that  they  had  actosHy  seen  a 
ghost,  afterwards  put  an  end  to  themselves.  One 
was  Lord  Gsstiereagh,  who  had  himself  mentiODed 
to  Soott  his  seeing  tiie  "  radiant  boy."  It  wssoos 
night  when  he  was  in  barracks,  and  the  &oi 
brightened  gradually  out  of  the  firepkce,  lad 
approached  him.  Lord  Gastiereagh  stepped  fi)^ 
wards  to  it,  and  it  receded  again,  and  fi&ded  iste 
the  same  place.  It  is  generaQj  stated  to  hare 
been  an  apparition  attached  to  th«  tuaSj,  ^ 
comhig  occasJomally  to  pressge  hononandpro^ 
perity  to  him  before  whom  it  i^peared,  but  Un 
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Oastlereagh  gave  no  such  account  of  it  to  Scott 
It  was  the  Dnke  of  Wellington  made  Lord 
Castlereagh  tell  the  story  to  Sir  Walter,  and 
Lord  G.  told  it  without  hesitation,  as  if  be- 
lieyiog  in  it  implicitly.  Told  of  the  ProTOSt  of 
Edinburgh  showing  the  curiosities  of  that  city  to 
the  Persian  ambassador;  impatience  of  the  latter, 
and  the  stammering  hesitation  of  the  former. 
Many  pillar,  wood  pillar?  stone  pillar,  eh?" 
Ba-ba-ba-ba,*'  stammered  the  Provost.  **Ah, 
you  not  know,  var  well.  Many  book  here :  write 
bcokf  print  book,  eh?"  **  Ba-ba-ba-ba."  "Ah, 
you  not  know ;  var  well"  A  few  days  after,  on 
fleeing  the  Provost  pass  his  lodgings,  threw  up 
the  window  and  cried,  "  Ah,  how  you  do  ?"  *•  Ba- 
ba-ba."  "Ah,  you  not  know;  var  well;"  and 
shut  down  the  window.  Account  of  the  meeting 
between  Adam  Smith  and  Johnson  as  given  by 
Smith  himseH  Johnson  began  by  attacking 
Home.  "I  saw  (said  Smith)  ihis  was  meant  at 
me,  so  I  merely  ^ut  him  right  as  to  a  matter  of 
tact.''  "  Well,  what  did  he  say?'*  "He  said  it 
was  a  lie."     "And  what  did  you  say  to  that?** 

**  I  told  him  he  was  the ."      Good 

this,  between  two  sages.  BosweU*8  father  indig- 
nant at  his  son*s  attaching  himself  (as  he  said)  to 
**a  Dominie,  who  kippit  a  echule,  and  caM  it  an 
academy."  Some  doubts,  after  dinner,  whether 
we  should  have  any  dnging,  it  being  Sunday. 
Miss  Scott  seemed  to  think  the  rale  might  be  in- 
fringed in  my  case ;  but  Scott  settled  the  matter 
more  decorously,  by  asking  the  Pergusons  to 
come  again  to  dinner  next  day,  and  to  bring  the 
Misses  Ferguson.'* 

Majoi^— I  see,  Bonnie  Braes,  that  you  haye 
been  investing  some  capital  in  novels! 

Laird. — Oo  ay!  Women  noo  a-days,  would 
as  soon  want  their  orations  o*  scandal  broth, 
meaning,  ye  ken,  their  green  tea,  as  lack  a  pe- 
riodical supply  0*  romance ! 

DooTOR. — Quare  non? — ^beg  your  pardon— 
what  for  no? 

Lai&d. — ^What  for  no  ?  If  ye  had  to  gang  as 
often  as  I  have  to  gang,  wi*  undarned  stockings, 
and  buttonless  shirts,  ye  wadna*  speer  sio  a 
senseless  question! 

Girzy  has  ow'r  mony  affloted  damsels  o*  Dream 
Land,  to  sympatheese  wi*,  to  alloo  her  to  look  after 
prosaic  materialism  o*  that  description  I 

Doctor.— Why  then  do  you  continue  to  ad- 
minister fuel  to  such  an  irregular  fire? 

Laird. — What  the  Dell  can  a  puir  body  do  ? 
H  I  didna*  bring  oot  a  yellow  or  brick  complex- 
ioned  pamphlet  every  noo  and  then,  Girzy  would 
tak  the  pet,  and  do  something  desperate — rin 
awa*  wi*  a  quack  doctor,  for  instance!  Na!  nal^ 
the  remedy,  I  trow,  would  be  waur  than  the 
disease,  bad  as  that  is ! 

Major. — ^What  literary  stimulants  have  you 
entered  for  the  thrice-virtuous  Grizelda  on  this 
occasion? 

Laird. — First  and  foremost  here  is  **The 
Lover  upon  Trial.*'    By  Elizabeth  M.  Stuart. 


Doctor. — ^Wersh  and  tasteless  as  a  boiled 
snail  without  pepper  and  salt  I  Elizabeth  has 
as  little  of  a  story  to  tell  as  had  the  knife-grinder 
of  Canning  1  Your  sister  will  yawn  herself  into 
a  lockjaw  before  she  has  read  a  dozen  pages. 

Laird. — Hech  Sirs!  there*s  a  hard  earned 
quarter  o*  a  dollar  gane  to  the  dowgs!  The  next 
on  my  list  is  "  Margaret  or  Prejudice  at  Home 
and  itt  Victims,  an  autobiography  J* 

Major. — Which  is  a  pear  from  a  widely  differ- 
ent tree.  Thougl^ containing  many  startliDg,  and 
I  as  think  untenable  assertions,  touching  the  con- 
dition of  practical  Christianity  in  England  and 
France,  it  likewise  presents  us  with  much  that  is 
unquestionably  true. 

Laird. — But  is  it  appeteezing  as  a  story  t 
What*s  the  main  point  ? 

Major. — Remarkably  so!  I  had  not  for 
many  a  day  met  with  any  thing  more  absorbing  I 
Small  chance  will  you  have  of  getting  a  stocking 
leak  stopped  so  long  as  Girzy  Is  engaged  in  con- 
fabulating with  Margaret. 

Laird. — Here,  however,  are  the  twa  tid  bits  o* 
the  lot — at  least  in  my  humble  opinion ! 

Doctor. — ^One  at  a  time,  if  you  please,  most 
excellent  agriculturalist  I 

Laird. — Sae  be  it.  This  ane  is  a  braw  new 
story  by  Alepcander  Dumas,  intitled  "  Masaniello, 
the  Fisherman  of  Naples.** 

Doctor. — Sorry  am  I  to  put  you  out  of  conceit 
with  your  purchase,  but  the  aforesaid  "  Fisher- 
man,** is  a  regular  bite !  • 

Laird. — ^Dive  ye  mean  to  tell  that  the  name  o* 
Dumas  on  the  cover  thereof  is  a  forgery  ? 

Doctor. — By  no  means,  but  even  Damas  is 
capable  of  enp;endering  a  rickety  bantling.  In 
poiDt  of  fact  he  has  written  himself  out,  and 
would  require  to  lie  fallow  for  a  season. 

Laird. — Just  like  some  o*  my  over-farmed 
parks  1 

DocTOR.-^Even  so!  What  is  your  fourth  ad- 
venture in  the  bibliopolic  line  ? 

Laird. — Ane  that  I  am  sure  will  weel  repay  the 
twa  shillings  and  sax  pence  wared  upon  it  At  least 
ane  o*  your  Toronto  Daily  newspapers  said  the 
other  week  that  it  was  equal  to  the  creations  c* 
Scott  and  Bulwer — and,  if  ony  thing,  a  thocht 
superior. 

Major. — Such  laudation  is  pestilently  suspi- 
cious! It  is  strongly  indicative  of  the  stickoat- 
nothing,  unprinciftled  puff!  Pray  to  what  nomen, 
does  your  bargain  answer. 

Laird. — Taking  it  for  granted  that  nomen 
means  name,  it  is  designated  **  The  Secretary,  or 
Circumstantial  Emdenee,^ 

MAJ0R.^Thrice  unfortunate  Thane  of  Bonnie 
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Braes !  Tour  last  apeculaiiop  is  the  most  nar- 
fowlcea  and  sapless  of  ttie  whole  hjpotbic! 

DocTOJL — Too  ne^er  said  a  truer  word  Crab- 
tree  1  Being  confined  for  a  brace  of  hours  to  the 
parlour  of  a  country  Inn,  lately,  I  was  con- 
strained, for  lack  of  better  nutriment,  to  solace 
Djself  with  **  The  Secretary** — and  a  more  unre- 
deemed  cento  of  trash  it  was  never  my  misfor- 
lone  to  peruse  I 

Kajor. — The  writer  does  not  possess  a  single 
spark  of  fancy  or  imagination.  He  unwinds  his 
Iransparent  plot  with  all  the  matter-of-fact  sto- 
lidity of  a  farmer  scalding  the  bristles  off  a  pig, 
or  our  friend  Richard  Brown,  dispeusiog  a  gross 
sf  steel  pens  to  one  of  bis  clients  1 

Laikd. — Catch  roe  ever  putting  trust  in  a 
newspaper  criticism  again  t  Bat  may  be  after  a* 
the  thing  may  turn  oot  to  be  for  the  best  I  Wha 
kens  but  that  the  coarse  common  provided  fLr 
poir  Giny*s  eustentation,  may  have  the  blessed 
effect  o*  scunnering  her  into  a  mair  nutiitious  line 
•*  reading?  Just  on  the  same  principle  that 
Mms  are  weaned  by  rubbing  the  matem  il  nip- 
ple wi*  bitter  aloes,  may  my  sister,  honest  woman, 
be  reformed  by  the  perusal  o'  '*  The  Secretary,*^ 
and  the  lave  o'  my  thrifiless  stories  1 

DocTOB.— At  least  let  us  hope  for  the  best  I 

IaAIBD. — Sae  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  March 
■amber  o'  the  **  Ari-Jtuwrnal^  abundantly  con- 
Mies  me  for  the  misadventures  aforesaid.  There 
is  a  bilmy  fragapce  aboot  Land8eer*s  picture  o* 
**  P^ace^  which,  might  hae  wiled  a  smile  o*  plea- 
sore  firae  Peter  Pindar*s  Pilgrim,  when  hirpling 
alang  wi*  his  pea-blistered  r<rotters  I 

Major. — Were  you  at  the  Pbilbarmooic  Con-v 
•ert  last  night  Doctor? 

Doctor.— I  was,  and  very  much  pleased  I  was 
vlth  it,  some  of  the  nnging  was  really  Tory 
^od,  and  the  Instrumental  department  was  ex- 
•eedingly  effective. 

liAiRD.— What  did  they  gleyet 

Doctor. — With  every  inclination  on  my  part 
to  do  full  justice  to  the  Society,  you  must  excuse 
m»  entering  at  present  into  partidilars.  I  gave  out 
a  selected  tale  too  many,  and  the  consequence 
If  that  our  statement  must  be  of  ths  shortest. 
Mijor,  I  regret  very  much  that  I  have  been 
forced  to  leave  out,  for  want  of  room,  Mr.  Clarke*s 
pretty  song.  The  same  thing  shall  not  again 
happen,  however,  Laird  you  ma/have  just  one 
page  for  Facts,  and  I  shall  reserve  for  Mrs. 
CIrundy  not  more  than  half  that  space-Hwd  now 
Gentlemen  to  work. 

HINTS  FOR  THE  8IAS0N. 

The  winter  over  a  great  portion  of  the  country 
has  been  very  changeable,  and  on  the  whole 


what  may  be  caUed  severe  opon  trees  and  plwii 
ranked  a£  tender ;  yet  up  to  this  tine  «e  are  aol 
aware  that  fruit-bods  have  suffered  8ciiotialv,lHi 
the  most  trying  periods  for  these  are  coniiig. 

Mistakes  are  often  made  in  oocovering  treei 
and  plants  too  early — subjectine  then  to  coU, 
biting  winds,  and  the  blieh ting  influence  of  vara 
days  and  coid,  frosty  nights.  Weadviee  a  Wt^Af 
covering  to  remain  untU  the  weather  be  soft  and 
genial. 

Pruning  should  be  completed  as  soon  as  p(» 
sible,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  way  before  tru»> 
planting  and  general  garden  work  cornea  alon*. 

A  suit)  foundation  for  successful  gardaninf 
during  the  coming  season,  is  to  be  well  prepared 
to  execute  every  operation  promptly  in  its  tea- 
son.  Seizing  the  very  first  opportunity  fo 
planting,  and  taking  time  to  do  it  weil,  is  a  c» 
tain  means  of  success. 

Roses,  flowering  shrobs*  Ac,  should  be  pruned 
and  dressed.  Many  people  suppose  that  Rose 
bushes  and  shrubs  when  well  established  mar  be 
lefi  to  themselves;  and  the  consequence  ia.  they 
become  bushy  and  twiggy,  the  growth  is  feeble 
and  the  flowers  indifferent.  They  need  freqaeat 
pronings,  and  top  dressings  of  good  rich  compoit 
about  their  roots,  to  give  them  vigorous  grovth, 
luxuriant  foliage,  and  a  profusion  and  perfoctoB 
of  bloom.  In  pruning  both  shrubs  and  Roses,  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  some  prodoee 
their  blossoms  on  young  wood,  and  some  on  vood 
of  last  year.  In  the  latter  case  a  suflScient  quaD- 
tity  of  flowering  wood  most  be  lefi,  cutting  osl 
the  older  parts. 

RATIONAL  CONSmfPTIOir  OF  CROPS. 

It  seems  absolutely  astonishing  to  any  one  col 
acqaainted  with  the  tenacity  with  which  tlM 
English  hold  fast  to  tiie  habiiof  beer  drinking,  tbii 
the  enormous  consumption  of  grain  in  this  vom 
than  useless  beverage,  should  not  engage  moca 
attention.  We  have  not  now  at  hand  the  suti^ticf 
showing  the  amount  of  this  consumption;  bat 
when  we  reflect  on  the  millions  of  laborers  tbit 
daily  use  large  quantities  of  beer  with  tbeb 
meals  and  otherwise,  year  in  and  year  out,  it  be- 
comes self-evident  that  the  amount  consnned  is 
the  manufacture  of  this  drink,  most  kt  eicecd 
the  present  deficiency  in  the  wheat  crops  of  (bi 
British  kingdom—^  manufscture  which,  as  chemi- 
cal analysis  has  shown,  nearly  destroys  all  tbs 
nutriment  of  the  grain,  and,  converting  it  to  t 
mere  stimulant,  increases  the  streogth  of  tba 
labourer  about  as  much  as  a  whip  incressss  the 
strength  of  a  leeble  horse. 

Independently  of  the  mere  consumption  ol 
;rain,  so  great  is  the  injurious  results  prodnced 
by  this  practice,  that  many  have  attiiboted  tba 
deiEradation  of  a  portion  of  the  English  laboren, 
t )  the  British  aristocratic  system.  We  sre  sony 
to  sec  that  one  of  our  own  countrymen,— tbe 
editor  of  the  Michigan  Farmer,— has  fallen  into 
this  mistake,  and  written  a  book  called  the  "  Mod 
Cabin,"  un  w  iaely  attacking  the  most  liberal  goveni- 
ment  in  Europe,  as  the  cause  of  this  degradatioo, 
and  alma<«t  the  only  one  where  knowledge  i* 
gene  rally  d  ffused  among  all  classes  so  far  as  ibey 
choose  to  acquire  it,  and  where  a  mar  may  9iJ 
!its  soul  is  his  own,  without  endangering  b' 
liberty  or  his  head.    The  editor  of  the  Obio 
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CnhiTator.  who  hnsFpent  many  years  at  different 
periiidft  in  Engand,  atfures  us  he  is  satisfied  that 
tills  debaaenieht  and  ignorance  is  to  be  matiily 
Attributed  to  the  beer  soaking  system. 

POSTS  HEAT]  KG  BT  FKOST. 

I  have  obferrcd  in  clayey  soils  that  are  so 
beavy  and  tenacious  as  to  prevent  the  water  from 
duining  off,  the  frost  has  more  power  on  fence 
posts,  by  drawing  them  out  of  the  ground.  Is 
there  no  remedy  against  the  frost,  by  plac'ng 
aome  substance  round  the  poet,  such  as  coarse 
«and,  gravel,  coal,  ashes,  or  tanner's  baric  1 

PlMcing  gravel  or  coarse  sand  around  the  post 
wouli  obviate  the  evil,  if  it  were  not  that  the 
clay  about  these  substances  holds  water  like  a 
tub,  and  keeps  them  filled,  so  that  in  treozing  the 
difficulty  is  not  removed.  If  an  underdrain  were 
cut  directly  under  the  fence,  or  close  at  its  side, 
the  moisture  from  the  sand  and  gravel-packing 
•would  of  course  be  immediately  carried  off,  and 
the  remedy  prove  efficient.  Tan  would  effect 
ready  drainage  into  tlie  ditch,  but  would  not 
hold  a  post  firmly.  Such  a  drain  would  pay  (or 
itself  by  its  improvement  of  the  adj.icent  land, 
l»esides  its  beneficial  use  to  the  fence.  Where 
this  remedy  cannot  be  properly  applie'l,  And 
Indeed  in  all  cafes  whatever,  a  most  effectual 
help  in  preventing  the  upheaval  of  posts,  is  to 
bore  a  twc*inch  auger  hole  near  the  bottom,  and 
into  tliifl  drive  a  pin  of  durable  wood,  so  that  it 
JBMJ  project  several  inches  each  way,  at  right 
mogles  to  the  post,  and  when  the  earth  is  rammed 
About  it,  will  hold  the  post  firmly  in  the  ground, 
•nd  prevent  its  rising  by  frost. 

0B8  RTATIOMS  ON   FASHION  AND  PRUS. 

A  great  number  of  evening  dresses  are  now  in 
course  of  p reparation .  One  of  those  already  com • 
pleted  is  composed  of  blue  satin,  trimmed  nearly  to 
the  height  of  the  knees  with  a  boutllonne  of  blue 
gaoze,  iLterspersed  with  small  roses  without  leaves. 
Above  tho  bouilloiMie  are  two  deep  flounces  of 
Brussels  lace,  the  upper  one  as  high  as  tne  waist. 
The  two  flounces,  which  form  a  kind  of  tunic,  are 

Sthered  up  at  each  side  by  a  long  spray  of  roses, 
le  corjtge  is  pointed  in  front  of  the  waist,  and 
the  sleevei  are  trimmed  wjih  flowers  and  Uce  cor- 
IMpoodiag  wi;h  these  on  the  skirt. 

A  dress  of  light-blue  moire  antique  has  been 
Dtde  whith  three  flounces  of  Iloniion  lace,  lined 
with  ilonnces  of  blue  crape.  The  skirt  is  ornamen- 
ted on  each  side  by  sprays  of  convolvulus  made  of 
blue  crape,  and  mounted  in  combinatioD  with  moss 
and  small  sliver  flowers. 

Flowers  similar  to  those  which  omameni  the 
dress  are  to  be  worn  in  hair 

An  Opera  cloak,  destined  for  the  same  lady  who 
has  ordered  the  dress  just  Ocscribed,  consists  oi 
icarlet  gros-de-Tours  trimmed  with  gold  ribbon. 

Several  new  dresses  of  embroidered  organdy 
and  tarletan  have  just  made  their  appearance. 
These  dresses  are  suited  to  the  out  door  fntes  of 
anmmer,  and  to  petite*  n&reee^  or  if  trimmed  with 
flowers  and  ribbon,  they  are  adapted  for  ball  cos- 
tame.  Some  dre<^es  of  organdy  are  beautifulh 
embroidered  in  coloured  silk.  One  of  thesi* 
ireasee  has  two  jupes,  each  edged  with  a  wreath 
3f  heait  ease  ;  t  le  upper  ju,  e  the  oorsage,  and 
rieeves,  are  sprigged  over  iviih  heartdeose  in  de- 


tached flowers.  Other  dresses  «)f  the  same  kind 
are  figured  with  wheateurs  embroidered  in  yel- 
low silk.  One,  having  a  double  jupe,  is  spng<;ed 
with  roses.  At  the  edge  of  the  jupes  if«  embroid- 
ered a  wreath,  consisting  ol  detached  ro^'cs.  uni* 
ted  by  cordons  of  foliage.  Ijastly  and  no  leas 
pretty,  is  a  tarletan  dress,  ornamented  with  bou- 
quets of  fleursde-lys  ;  the  flower  enibioi  ered  !n 
white  silk,  and  the  foliage  in  green  of  different 
tints. 

Many  bonnets  produced  within  the  last  week 
are  composed  of  French  chip,  velvet,  and  blo**de, 
combined  in  various  ways.  Others  are  composed 
of  straw  and  velvet,  the  color,  of  the  velvet  being 
lilac,  green,  or  blue.  They  are  mostly  innimed 
with  white  feathers  shaded  in  the  colour  of  the 
velvet.  The  inside  trimming  is  con<posed  of  vel- 
vet flowers,  with  feather  foliage  and  blonde  inter- 
mingled. Several  bonnets  which  have  appeared 
within  theee  laatlew  day  are  formed  ot  bouiltonn^ 
of  blond  or  tulle,  the  bouiliouued  being  separated 
by  bands  of  fancy  straw.  This  fancy  straw  may 
be  described  as  a  kind  of  guipure  or  stniw  em* 
broidt  ry,  and  lornis  a  beauiilully  light  and  rich 
ornament  for  bonnets.  We  have  seen  a  bonnet 
of  the  description  just  alUded  to  tiimmed  wiih  a 
single  yellow  rose,  pliiced  on  one  side,  the  under 
trimming  consisting  of  looops  of  narrow  saffron- 
eolour  riobon,  rose-buds  and  bouillonnes  of  blonde. 

Dress  of  green  glacre  silk  :  the  skirt  opo-is  in 
front  on  a  breadth  of  white  silk  and  i.«  trimmed 
with  three  nartow  ruchet  on  each  side,  the  open- 
ing crossed  by  bands  of  silk  forming  diamonds. 
The  body  opens  to  the  waist,  and  is  irimuu'd  to 
correspond  with  the  skirt.  Sleeves  of  the  pagoda 
form,  slit  up  on  tho  top  of  the  arm,  the  edges 
finished  by  narrow  ruehenx  lar^e  bouiliion  on 
sleeves  with  deep  lace  ruffle.  Bonnet  ot  paUU 
d^ltalie  trimmed  with  dark  rose  colour ;  cup  of 
blond  trimmed  with  dark  roses  and  tu  ts  of  nar- 
row ribbon. 

Velvet  Caraeo  bodies  are  assuming  a  decided 
predominance  for  out  of  doors  costume  :  we  are 
not  surprised  at  this,  considering  the  opportunity 
it  eivei!  for  dispiayhig  the  grace  and  beauty  of 
the  form. 

It  is  a  most  singular  coincidence  at  the  present 
time  thai  the  itpirit  of  Fashion  seems  to  be  se- 
beting  all  the  beauties  of  costume  which  pre- 
vailed about  the  commencement  of  the  last  wan 
the  tight  and  slashed  sleeves,  the  close  fitting 
bodies  the  hair  turned  back  from  tlie  foreheac^ 
the  small  cap  with  lappets,  and  in  material^ 
thick  rich  Moire  antique*  and  Brocades.  We 
shcnld  not  be  surprised  at  still  gn^ater  develop- 
ment of  this  style,  or  of  seeing  Ijadies  dressed  in 
tl  e  style  of  sixty  years  ago. 

Skirts  of  dresses  for  the  promenade,  when  worn 
w^th  velvet  caraeo  bodies,  will  be  extremely  full 
aid  without  flounces;  Irish  poplin  and  Moire 
Antique  will  bo  the  favorite  materials  for  this 
t'tyle  of  costume.  Jacket  bodies  are  still  in  fa- 
vour for  it  orning  dresses  Of  the  various  styles 
of  sleeves ;  tiiose  of  the  pagoda  form  are  mostly 
worn  open  more  or  less  on  the  front  of  the 
arm.  i 

Mantles  will  be  worn  made  in  satin,  taffeta*^ 
and  other  thin  si  ks ;  lace  continues  in  favour  for 
trimming  satins;  the  thinner  silks  have  friUs  of 
the  same,  the  edges  stamped. 
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CHESS. 


CHESS. 


(2b  Correspandenii.) 

G.  A.— Always  avoid  playing  a  piece  to  a  square  where 
it  impedes  or  conilnes  the  movement  of  another.  In 
the  position  sent,  your  move  was  a  bad  one,  inaamudi 
as  your  Bishop  is  now  completely  locked  up. 

CABOLU&— 1.  Of  course  a  King  and  Book  against  a 
King  can  force  checkmate.  2.  You  can  have  two  or 
more  Queens  on  the  board  at  the  same  time. 

Gasl,  Hamilton.— See  note  to  Solution. 

Betty  Uajlti^.—U  Black  on  third  move  played  K 
to  Q  4th,  as  you  have  it  in  your  Solution,  White  could 
mate  next  nu>vo. 

Solutions  to  Problem  6,  by  E.  S.,  of  Hamilton,  an 
Amateur  of  Guelph,  J.  H.  R.,  and  Esse  are  coireot;  all 
others  are  wrong. 

Solutions  to  Enigmas  in  our  last  by  Cloverfield,  E.8., 
of  Hamilton,  J,  H.  &.,  Pawn,  and  Amy  are  oonrect 


SOLUTION  TO  PJtOBLXX  KO.  T. 
WHIT^.  BLACK. 

1  Et  to  Q  R  6th.  Kt  to  Q  2Dd  (ch) 

2  P  takes  Et  B  takes  Et  (ch) 

8  Ptks.  R  becomes  Kt(a)Q  to  K  B  5th  (best) 

4  Q  to  R  6  (ch)  Anything. 

6  Q  mates. 

(a)  If  P  becomes  t  Queen,  mate  cannot  be 
effected  la  two  moTes  if  Black  play  B  to  E  2nd. 

PROBLEM  No.  VL 
*By  J,  B.  a,  of  lbr<mto, 

BLACK. 


v.:  .  -^ 


WHITK. 

WhiU  to  play  and  mate  in  four  motfea. 

KNIGMIS. 

M,  28.  By  the  Editor.* 
White  — E  at  his  Et  4th ;   Q  at  her  Et  4th ; 
B  at  Q  R  4th ;  Ps  at  E  R  4th,  K  B  4th  and  Q 
B4tb. 
Black.— E  at  his  6th ;  P  at  Q  5th. 

White  to  play  and  mate  in  three  maveg. 

•  Published  originally  in  the  "  Illustilaxed  Loitdob 
News,"  Enig.  841. 


JVb.  24.  From  the  "  Berlin  SchackzeUung.'' 

White.— E  at  Q  Et  4th ;  Q  at  her  B  7th;  R 
at  E  8;  B  at  E  Et  sq;  Et  at  Q4th. 

Black.— E  at  Q  R  8id ;  Q  at  E  R  2nd;  Bs  at 
EEt  7th  and  Q  m  ;  B  at  K  Et  4th,  PsatKB 
2nd,  Q  B  5th,  and  Q  R  5th. 

White  to  play  and  mate  in  three  macet. 

No.  25.  From  StavmJtorie  **  Cheu  Pla^t 
Chronicle,'' 

White.— E  at  Q  Et  4th  ;  R  at  Q  Et  6tfa ;  B  tt 
Q  B5th;  Ps  at  E  Et4th,  E  B  8rdandQ  Kt  2ni 

Black:— E  at  his  4th ;  P  at  K  B  5Ui. 
White  to  play  and  maU  in  Jive  tnovet. 


THE  CHESS  TOURNAVEKT. 
This  contest  has  since  we  last  wrote  been 
brought  to  a  dose,  and  the  reader  wDl  find  inths 
present  number  four  out  of  the  five  games  played 
in  the  concluding  division.  We  subjoin  the 
complete  score  of  the  seToral  matches  contested 
in  the  Tourney. 

nSST  SEJUES. 

(In  this  and  the  next  division,  each  matsh  oonaisted 

of  the  best  of  .A^^^  games.) 

Games  Gamei 
woo.  disvs. 


Dr.  Beaumont 
Mr.  Maddison 

Hon.  W.  Cayley 
Mr.  F.  Cayley 

Mr.  Leith 
Mr.  Ransom 

Mr.  Palmer 
Mr.  HelUwell 


SECOND 


Mr.  Palmer 
Mr.  Ransom 

Hon.  W.  Cayley 
Dr.  Beaumont 


8 
1 

8 
1 


...  1 
...8 


8 
1 


...•••••.a.    W 
1 

8 


.  1 


thixd  series. 
(This,  the  final  match,  consisted  of  the  best  of  tesM 
games.) 

Mr.  Palmer  ) 4 

Dr.Beaumont  f O**" 


1 


The  prize,  a  handsome  set  of  irory  "  Staunton 
Chessmen,"  was  therefore  gained  by  Mr.  6. 
Palmer,  the  winner  of  a  majority  of  games  m 
each  dlTision.  It  is  right  to  mention  that  the 
best  player  in  Toronto  (the  President  of  the 
Toronto  Chess  Club)  and  one  or  two  other  strong 
players,  were  not  in  the  lists.  We  regret  that 
a  second  Tournament  to  which  we  alluded  in  oar 
last  as  being  likely  to  follow  up  that  just  tenni- 
nated,  and  which  was  to  have  included  all  the 
best  players  here,  will  not  now,  in  all  probabilitji 
take  place  before  next  winter. 
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First  Game  hehoem  MedtrM,  Palmer  and  Beau- 
mont. 
{The  Kfa  Oame  of  Buy  Lopez,) 
WHIM  (Mr.  p.)  black  (Dr.  B.) 

1  P  to  K  4tlu  P  to  K  4th. 

2  K  Kt  to  B  8rd.  Q  Kt  to  B  8rd. 

5  KBtoQKt5tb.      KBtoQB4ih. 
4PtoQB8rd.  KKttoB  Srd. 

6  P  to  Q  4th.  P  takes  P. 

6  P  to  K  6th.  E  Kt  to  his  5th  (a) 

1  P  takes  P.  B  to  Q  Kt  Srd. 

8  Castles.  P  to  Q  8rd  (6) 
•  PtoQfiUi.               PtakesKPCc) 

10  P  takes  Kt.  Castles. 

11  Q  takes  Q.  R  takes  Q. 

12  P  takes  Q  Kt  P  (<0  Q  ^  *****  ^• 
18  K  B  to  K  2iid.  K  R  to  K  sq. 
14  Q  Kt  to  B  Srd.  Q  R  to  Q  sq. 
16  P  to  K  B  8rd.  Kt  to  K  B  8rd. 

16  QBtbKKteih.      QRtoQfrd. 

17  B  tokes  Kt  B  takes  B. 

18  Q  R  to  Q  sq.  P  to  Q  B  8rd. 

19  Q  Kt  to  K  4th.  Q  R  to  K  8rd. 

20  B  to  Q  B  4th.  Q  R  to  K  2nd. 

21  K  Kt  to  his  5th  («)    KBtoQBJnd. 

22  B  takes  K  B  P  (oh)  QRtakesB. 
28  Kt  takes  R.  K  tokes  Kt. 
24  B  to  Q  m  (ch)         R  to  K  2Dd. 
26  Kt  to  K  Kt  5th  (ch)  K  to  B  8rd  (/) 

26  Kt  takes  K  R  P  (eh)K  to  his  2nd. 

27  Kt  to  K  Kt  5th  (ch)  K  to  Ms  sq. 

28  R  takes  R  (ch)  KtakesR. 
2»  R  to  K  sq.                P  to  Q  B  4th. 

And  White  finally  won  the  game. 

Kotee, 
(a)  Kt  to  K5th  is  much  better. 
(6)  A  Btraoge  oversight  at-the  oatset  of  a  game. 

(c)  He  might  atao  have  taken  the  K  B  P,  the  varia- 
tions oonaeqnent  on  Whkdi  are  (till  of  interest;  Ibr 

luppose, 

9  KttakesKBP. 

lO&takesKt.  BtakesRCoh) 

llKtakesB.  P to Q B 8rd or  (A) 

12BtoQB4th.  PtoQKt4th. 

ISPtakflsKt  PtakeeB. 

MBtoKKtSth.  PtoKBSrdL 

UPtakeaP.  PtakesP. 

16Qtobsr4th. 
And  Wldte  has  a  mnoh  better  game  than  Bladk. 

(A.) 

11  PtakesKP. 

IBPtakesKt.  QtakesQ. 

18  P tidkes P (dis. oh)         PtoQB&rd. 

U  P  takes  &  beooming  a  Q. 

Ami  White  most  evidently  win. 

(d)  Ii^ndickniB,  as  it  only  serves  to  develop  Black's 

gamsb 
(tf)  Q  Kt  to  Q  eth,  first,  looks  stronger. 
(/)  If  to  B  iq,  White  oenld  obviously  have  taken  the 

KB  with  his  Book.  i 


Second  Game  beitoeen  the  tame  plat/era, 
(French  Opening,) 

BLACK  (Db.  B.)  WHITE  (Mb.  P.) 

1  PtoK4th.  PtoK8rd. 

2  K  B  to  Q  B4th  (a)   P  to  Q  B  4th  (6) 
8  KKt  to  B  Srd.  Q  Kt  to  B  8rd. 

4  P  to  Q  B  Srd.  K  Kt  to  K  2nd. 

5  Castles.  K  Kt  to  his  Srd. 

6  P  to  Q  4th.  P  to  Q  4tb. 

7  BtoQKt6th(c)  PtakesKP. 

8  KKttohis5th.  PtoKB4th((0 
9QtoKR5th.  QtoK  2nd. 

10  P  takes  Q  B  P.  B  to  Q  2nd. 

11  B  takes  Q  Kt.  B  takes  B. 

12  R  to  Q  sq  («)  R  to  Q  sq. 
18  R  takes  R  (ch)  K  takes  R. 

14  P  to  Q  Kt  4th.  Q  to  her  2nd. 

15  Q  Kt  to  R  Srd.  P  to  K  R  Srd. 

16  K  Kt  to  R  Srd.  K  to  Q  Rsq  (/) 

17  B  to  K  Srd.  Kt  to  K  4th. 

18  R  to  Q  sq.  Kt  to  K  B  dth  (ch)  {g) 

19  Q  takes  Kt  (h)  P  takes  Q. 

20  R  takes  Q.  K  takes  B. 

21  P  to  K  Kt  Srd.  P  to  K  Kt  4th. 

22  K  to  B  sq.  P  to  K  Kt  5th. 

28  Kt  to  K  B  4ih.         B  to  K  Kt  2nd. 
24BtoQ2nd.  PtoKR4th. 

25  P  to  K  R  4th.  P  takes  P  in  passing. 

26  Kt  takes  doubled  P.  P  to  K  R  5th. 

27  P  takes  P.  R  takes  P. 
38  K  Kt  to  his  sq.         R  to  his  8th« 

29  Q  Kt  to  Q  B  2nd,  and  White  gare  checkmate 

in  three  moyes. 

Nbtee, 

(a^  When  the  aeoond  player  answers  the  move  1.  P  to 
K  4th  by  advancing  his  K  P  cm^  square  only,  the  best 
reply  on  the  part  of  the  openhig  player  la  2.  P  to  Q  4th. 
We  do  not  see  much  uae  in  bringing  out  the  K  B  as  in 
the  text. 

(6)  The  position  is  now  one  that  arises  in  the  SicUian 

Opening. 
(e)  We  do  not  qidte  see  the  obleot  of  this. 
(cO  Highly  imprudent. 
(0)  AnUdpating  White's  intention  to  OasUe  on  the 

Qside. 
(/)  TheKt  istwtoeleft  m»  i)f<M,  but  dare  not  be 

taken. 
(g)  The  winning  eoMfi. 
(ft)  Better  than  taking  with  the  P. 

TMra  Game  between  the  eame  player z, 

{Ruy  Lfypei  Kte  Game,) 
WHiTi  (Mb.  p.)  black  (Db,  B.) 

lPtoK4th.  PtoK4th. 

a  KKttoB  Srd.         QKttoBSrd. 
8KBtoQKt5th«     KBtoQB4th. 

4  P  to  Q  B  Srd.  K  Kt  to  B  Srd. 

5  P  to  Q  4th.  P  takes  P. 
6PtoK5th.  KKttoQ4th. 
7CM168.                   J?toKBSrd. 
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8  P  akea  P.  B  to  Q  Kt  8rd. 

9  Q  B  to  K  Srd.  Castles. 

10  Q  to  Q  B  fKi  (a)  Q  Et  to  K  Sad. 

11  B  ukes  K  R  P  (5)  P  ukes  B. 


P  to  K  B  8id. 

R  to  E  B  2od. 

Q  to  K  B  sq. 

Q  to  K  Kt  Sod. 

P  to  Q  8id. 

Q  B  takes  P. 

P  to  K  B  4th  (e) 

R  to  K  B  8rd. 

QKttoK£i8td«(/) 

R  ukes  Kl 

R  to  K  B  8rd. 

Et  to  K  B  0th. 


QRtoKRsq(A) 
Q  R  takes  B. 
K  toBsq. 
R  to  K  Kt  8. 


12  Q  Ukes  K  R  P. 
18  K  B  to  Q  3rd. 
14  K  R  to  K  sq. 
16  Q  to  K  R  5th. 

16  R  to  K  4th. 

17  P  to  K  6th  (e) 

18  R  to  his  4th  (<f) 

19  K  Kt  (o  his  6th. 
<0  Q  Kt  to  Q  2nd. 

21  KtukesQB. 

22  B  takes  K  B  P. 
28  B  Ukes  Q  Kt. 
24  Q  to  K  R  7th  (ch)  (^)Q  Ukes  Q. 
26  B  Ukes  Q  (ch)  K  to  Kt  2nd. 

26  Kt  to  K  B  Srd. 

27  Q  R  to  K  sq. 

28  Q  R  to  K  7th  (ch) 

29  KRukesQR. 
SO  K  R  to  K  B  7th  (ch)K  to  Kt  sq. 
82  B  takes  Kt. 

And  Black  resigned. 

i^OCfS. 

{a)  W!thadoahleo1]ject>-flnt,thraat«iiii«to«ln»t 
least  a  P  if  BlMsk  .idvanoe  the  Q  P.  and  seeoiid]/.  witli  a 
▼lew  to  the  captufe  of  the  K  R  P  presently. 

(6)  Tempting,  but  not  sound,  and  oertainlly  Irnpm- 
dent  in  a  match  game. 

(e)  Hastily  played.  If  he  had  taken  the  Q  P,he 
woiiki  still  have  had  an  ezeellen*  ffune,  not^thsUod. 
big  his  inferiority  of  force. 

(d)  If  White  takes  the  QB,  Black  of  course  axuwers 
ty  18.  KKt  to  KB5th»  attacking  the  (^RandB^aad 
threatening  mate. 

(tf)  The  position  is  one  of  great  difficulty,  bat  the 
noVe  in  the  te^t  is  oatainly  a  dangerous  onei  B  to 
Q  B  4th  aeems  to  us  the  only  aaf^  move  for  Black. 

if)  By  thia  move  he  loses  the  game. 

iff)  The  only  way  to  preserve  his  advantage. 

(A)  By  checking  with  his  Kt  at  K  7th  be  might  here 
have  gained  the  K  P,  but  the  exchanging  off  two  pieoea 
would  have  been  fatal  to  him. 

Fimrth  Game  between  the  eame  playere, 
(K^^  defence  in  tJU  K,  A*s  0mm.) 


18  Ca.4tles  on  Q  side.     P  to  Q  6th. 
14  Q  Kt  to  K  2od.         B  Ukes  Q  B.  (ch) 
16  R  takei  B.  Q  Ktlo  Q  B  4th. 

16  K  Kt  to  R  B  Srd.  (6)B  Ukes  B. 


17  Q  B  P  Ukes  B. 

18  Q  Kt  Ukes  Q  P. 

19  Q  Kt  to  K  B  6th. 

20  K  Kt  to  his  6th. 

21  Q  to  K  Srd. 

22  P  takes  Kl 
28  P  Ukes  P. 


K  R  to  K  sq. 

P  to  K  Kt  3rd.  (e) 

Q  to  her  B  2od.  (d) 

Kt  to  K  R  4th. 

QKttk'sdoaUedP.(ah> 

P  ukes  KL 

Q  to  her  R  4tfa.  (s) 

Kt  to  K  B  Srd. 


24  Q  to  K  B  Srd.  (/) 

26  Q  to  K  Kt  Srd.  (^)    K  to  B  sq. 

26  K  to  Q  B  2nd.  Q  to  Q  B  4th.  (oj) 


27  K  to  Kt  sq. 

28  P  Ukes  P. 

29  Q  to  K  B  Srd. 

80  K  R  to  Q  B  sq. 

81  Q  to  Q  B  Srd.  (10 
88  P  Ukes  Q. 

88  P  to  K  R  4. 
84  Kt  to  K  B  Srd. 
86  Q  R  to  his  2nd. 
86  K  R  to  Q  sq. 


P  to  K  6th. 
B  tiOtes  P.  (h) 
R  to  K  4th. 
Q  to  Q  R  4lli. 
Q  Ukes  Q. 
R  Ukes  P. 
P  to  K  R  Srd. 
QRtoKsq. 
P  to  Q  R  Srd. 
Kt  to  Q  4th. 
B  to  K  7th. 


BLACK  (Dr.  B.) 

1  P  to  K  4th. 

2  K  B  to  Q  B  4th. 
8  P  to  Q  Srd. 

4  QBtoKSfd. 
.6  K  Kt  to  B  3rd. 

6  P  to  K  R  Srd. 

7  Q  Kt  to  B  Srd. 

8  B  to  Q  Kt  3rd. 

9  K  Kt  to  his  6th. 

10  Q  B  to  Q  2nd: 

11  Q  to  K  B  Srd. 

12  Q  to  K  Kt  Sri 


WHITB  (Hb.  p.) 

P  to  K  4th. 
K'KttoB  8f€. 
KBtoQBtUi. 

BtoQKtSfdr 
PtoQSrd; 
Osstlee. 
Q  B  to  K  Srd. 
B  to  Q  R  4th: 
P  to  Q  4th.  (ay 
P  to  Q  B  Srd. 
Q  Kt  to  R  Srd. 
Q  lb  her  Srd. 


87  Q  R  to  Q  B  2nd. 

88  K  to  Q  Kt  Snd.  (/)    R  takes  R.  (ch) 

89  K  takes  R.  K  to  K  Kl  2. 

40  P  to  Q  B  4th.  Kt  to  K  B  6tb, 

41  R  to  K  Kt  sq. 

And  by  matual  oMMenti  the  game  was  abi^ 

doned  as  drawn,  (m) 

yotea. 

(a)  miiU  R«retted  afterwards  that  he  did  not  i* 
this  moment  take  off  the  Q  Kt 

(b)  WcU  phiyed. 

(e)  He  dare  not  pUy  Q  B  to  Q  aq.  with  a  view  of 
iwesently  recovering  the  P^  as  in  that  caae  Blatk  mat 
h«re  gained  an  advanti^e  br  19.  Q  Kt  to  K  B  6th. 

(d)  His  only  safe  move,  we  believer 

(•)  Threateninc,  if  an  opportunity  were  allowed  Utt 
of  doing  so  with  talfety,  to  check  at  Q  R  8th. 

(/)  If  whitenowoheek,aiidc8pturBUieKR.,Bhdk 
tten  matea  in  five  movea. 

(ff)  Omaing  mate  in  two  moves. 

(h)  Evidently  reoovering  "the  exchange**  immett 

ately,  if  Bhusk  take  the  Bs4ad  gaioiBS  the  advanoed  f 

into  the  barpriB. 

(k)  VeiyweilpiiVQd.  Thi8«ebell0vetobethe«4p 
move  by  which  he  can  gain  any  equivalent  forthetaatf 
ofthe  K  B  P.  aa  White  is  fbroed  to  exchange  Qaun» 
bdbre  takta|rthe  P.,  and  Btack  thus  weto  the  doobM 
Peff  the  QKt  file.  If  white  take  the  P  at  once,  the 
gttne  would  result  in  Ikvour  of  Bbusk:  s.  #. 
SI  &  takes  P. 

3«KttakesKRP.(efa|  KtoKt2nd.  (NolrKtlfMiW 
Kt.on  account  of  ll.^toK&8th.  (ch)  ftdWvedV 
QBtoK2nd.ch.) 

SSKtUkosKt  QtakHrQ. 

3«P  takes  Q.  BUkesKk 

And  Black  dogM  to  win. 

(0  A  remarkable  oversight  on  the  part  of  boli^ 
plsyera.  since  Black  might  mn  have  simp^  taken  the 
Kt  with  his  K  R .  giOning  it  for  a  Pawn. 

(m)  The  position  is  bne'of  Ihoee  in  whltfi  the  Jil^ 
fliit  attempting  to  win,  vciy  CTequenUf ' 


|5ari5  ^iisjiioiis  for  Sunt. 


SKiBSSIMffi'  H^aigiMA  SIBIXK. 
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HISTORY  OP  THE  WAR 

BSTWEfiN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  THE 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA, 

DVBINO  THB  TSAB8  1812,   1818,  AKD  1814. 
CHAPZXK  ZTIL 

As  mnj  be  sappofled,  the  blocktde  of  the 
Obestpeake,  and  tho  threatening  position  ta- 
ken up  by  the  fleet,  off  Hampton  Roads,  placed 
Cbe  Americans  on  the  qui  euM,  especiaffj  as 
many  tongued  mmoar  had  been  busied  in 
affcribing  plans  and  intentions  of  everjde- 
•eription  to  the  British  Admiml. 

The  flotilla  had  failed  in  their  attaek  on  the 
Jnnon,  thereby  demonstrating  that  gun  boatfi 
afame  coald  effect  nothing :  the  Oonstellation 
ooald  net  Tontoro  from  under  the  batteries, 
and  as  there  was,  consequently,  really  no  force 
by  which  theBiitish  could  be  attacked  by 
water,  the  Americans  were  compelled  to  en- 
dare  the  sight  of  a  hostile  sqnadron  daily  be- 
ftm  their  eyes,  with  the  mortifying  conviction 
Ibreed  on  them,  that,  inasmuch  as  they  had 
been  fomenters  of  the  war,  so  were  they  now 
the  principal  snfferers— So   strict  was  the 
Uoekade  that  it  was  not  only  impossible  for 
way  Teasel  to  escape  the  cniisers  which  guar. 
ded  the  passage  between  Cape  Henry  and 
Oaf»e  Charles,  but  it  wis  aiir  enterpnse  atten* 
ded  with  great  risk  for  any  x^i>^l  to^^Mv^  the 
Janes,  Eiizabetb,  York,  or  inr  fact;  ary  of  thd 
rirers  which  disembogue' into  thedhesapeake 
bay. 

Att  that  was,  under  tbeae  eirehiBstaiices, 
left  for  the  Americaas  was^to  prepare  against 
actsckSi  and  weaoeordltogly  fbdla  *6k«tclies 


of  tha  war**  that  upwards  of  ten  thousand 
militia  were  assembled  round  Norfolk  and  its 
vicinity,  the  points  against  which  an  attaek 
was  most  likely  to  be  directed..   With  the 
whole  coast  thus  on  the  alert  it  was  not  to  lis 
espied  that  the  preparations  which  wetfe 
openly  made  towanls  the  end  of  Jane  by 
the  British  Squadron  would  escape  obserra. 
tion.  '*  Accordingly,"  as  James  has  it  "  Ora- 
ney  Island  being  rather  weakly  manned,  the 
commanding  officer  at  Norfolk  sent  one  hun< 
dred  and  fifty  of  the  Constellation's  seamen 
and  marines,  to  a  battery  of  eighteen  poua4- 
ers  in  the  north  west,  and  about  four  hua- 
dred  and  eighty  Virginia  Militia,  ezolusive^f 
officers,  to  reinforce  a  detachment  of  artillery, 
stationed  with  two  twentv  four  and  four  six 
pounders  on  the  west  Lide  of  tho  island. 
Captain  Tarbeirs  fifteen  gun  boats  were  also 
moored  in  the  best  position  for  contributing 
to  the  defence  of  the  post."    It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  very  formidable  preparations  for  the 
defence  of  this  port  wore  adopted,  and  the 
foHowing  despatch  flrom  Admiral  Warren  to 
Mr  Croker  announcing  the  failure  of  the  at. 
tack  on  Craney  Island  will  not  wholly  be 
unprepared  for. 

F¥om  Admiral  Warren  to  Mr,  Oroker. 
San  Domingo,  Harapton:roads, 

,  Chesapeake,  June  S4,  1818» 
Sir,—!  reqikest  you  will  inform  their  lord- 
ships, that,  fix>m  the  information  recetred  61 
the  enemy's  forttfying  Craney  Island,  and  it 
bring  necessary  to  obtain  possession  of  thit 
place,  to  enable  the'  light  ships  and  vesselsjfb 
proceed '  up  the  narrow  channel   towards 
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Norfolk,  to  timnsport  the  troops  OTer  on  that 

lida  for  them  to  atttek  the  new  fort  and  lines 

in  the  rear  of  which  the  GonateUation  frigate 

was  anchored,  I  Erected  the  troops  under 

Bir  Sydney  Beckwith  to  be  landed  upon  (he 

continent  within  the  nearest  point  to  that 

place,  and  a  reinforcement  of  seamen  and 

marines  from  the  ships;  butupoi  approaching 

ttie  island,  from  the  extreme  »hoalness  of  the 

water  on  the  sea  side,  and  the  difficulty  of 

getting  across  from  the  land,  as  well  as  the 

isUnd  itself  being  fortified  with  a  number  of 

guns  and  men  from  the  frigate  and  militia, 

and  flanked  by  fifteen  gun-boats,  I  considered, 

in  consequence  of  the  representation  of  the 

efficer  commanding  the  troopa,  of  the  difficulty 

of  their  passing  OTer  from  the  land,  that  the 

ferserering  in  the  attempt  w^uld  cost  more 

men  than  th^  number  with  us  would  permit, 

-as  the  other  forts  must  haye  been  stormed 

t^fore  the  frigate  and  dock-yard  could  have 

toeen  destroyed;   I   therefore   ordered    the 

troops  to  be  re-embarked. 

I  am  happy  to  say,  the  loss  in  the  aboTo 

aftir,  (returns  of  which  are  endosed)  has  not 

been  considerable,  and  only  two  boats  Punk. 

I  have  to  regret,  that  Captain  Hanshett,  of 

Kb  Ifajesty's  ship  Diadem,  who  Tolunteered 

Ms  services,  and  led  the  dirision  of  boats  with 

grsat  gallantry,  was  sererely  wounded  by  a 

hall  in  the  thigh. 

The  officers  and  men  behared  with  much 

hsaTery,  and  if  it  had  been  possible  to  have 

got  at  the  enemy,  1  am  persuaded  would  hare 

soon  gained  the  place* 

I  hare  the  honor  to  be,  Ac. 

J.  B.  WARREN. 
J,  W.  Oroker,  Bsq. 

A  return  of  officers,  seamen,  and  marines, 

-     belonging  to  His  Majesty's  ships,  killed, 

wounded,  and  missing,  in  the  attack  on 

Craney  Island,  June  22d. 

Killed,   none— wounded,    eight— missing, 

(ten. 

(Return  of  land  forces  killed,  wounded,  and 

missing,  in  same  attack. 

Killed,   six— wounded,   sixteen— missing, 
-toe  hundred  and  four. 

The  poli^  of  makfaig  this  attack  has  been 
«ery  much  questioned,  and  some  of  James* 
•objections  appear  to  hare  a  considerable  show 
«r  reason.  He  says,  ^Thers  can  be  only 
«iie  opinldi,  ssrsly,  aboat  tlie  wisdom  of 


sending  boats,  in  broad-day-light,  to  feel  their 
way  to  the  shore,  over  shoals  and  mud 
banks,  and  that  in  the  teeth  of  a  very  torna^ 
dabl^  battery.—*  But  still  had  the  Teil  of 
darkness  been  allowed  to  screen  the  boats 
from  Tiew,  and  an  hour  of  the  night  choaeii, 
when  the  Ude  had  cotered  the  shoals  with 
deep  water,  the  same  little  party  might  hmTs 
carried  the  batteries,  and  a  defeat  as  disgrace* 
ful  to  those  that  caused,  as  honorable  to 
those  that  suffered  in  it,  been  converted  into 
a  victory.  As  it  was  the  victory  at  Craney 
Island,  Jressed  up  to  advanUge  in  the  Ameri- 
can Official  account,  and  properiy  commented 
on  by  the  Government  editors,  was  liafled 
throughout  the  Union  as  a  glorious  triumph 
fit  for  Anrcricans  to  achiere.** 

We  fully  concede  with  many  of  Jame^ 
objections,  especially  ss  to  the  injudicious  se- 
lection of  ot)en  daylight  and  an  ebb  dde.  And 
although  the  particulars  of  the  casualties  are 
not 'given  in  Admiral  ATarien*s  despatch,  yel 
other  sources  show  that  it  was  precisetj  to 
ihese  causes  that  the  failure  was  to  be  attri- 
buted. 

In  the  first  place  there  was  an  open  parade 
of  boats  and  an  unwonted  bustle  round  the 
British  vessels ;  This  was  of  course  not  unob- 
served by  the  enemy,  who  thus  had  time 
afforded   to  them  to  mature  their  plans  of 
defence.    In  the  second  phuse  the  first  pari 
of  the  expedition  of  some  seventeen  or  eigh- 
teen hosts  with  about  eight  hundred  men, 
under  Sir  Sydney  Beckwith,  was  landed  at  a 
place  called  Peg's  point,  an  untenable  posi- 
tion, and  from  whence  a  movement,  in  sap- 
port  of  the  main  body,  could  not  t>e  made. 
After  remaining  in  this  position  for 
time,  the  troops  were  re-embarked  and 
turned  to  the  fleet    The  actual  attack 
made  by  a  body  about  equally  strong  as  the 
first  dividon,  and  we  would  obsenre  hen, 
that  it  was  made  contrary  to  the  opinion  and 
advice  of  Captains  Hanshett,   Ifaude, 
RomiUy,  however,  OTerraled  by  the 
of  Oaptain  Perchell,  the  senior  ofBcer.    It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  the  commanding  oflless 
had  just  half  the  ^rce  he  cslcnlated  on  i» 


«Here  JasMS  kidulges  ki  a-bik  of  tiM  patriot 
ie,  aboat  British  hashig  Aelr  hopes  of  soeesm 
OB  valoar,  sot  aaBbecs^  whto^  wa  eaa  afed  la 
leaveoat    •       •       •      •       • 
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Ihe  demonfitration,  a  iSu^t  that  must  not  be 
forgotten  when  we  come  to  compare  Ameri- 
can accounta    From  the  shallowiieBR  of  the 
water,  the  tide  being  out,  some  of  the  boats 
got  ttground  on  a  mad  bank  some  liundred 
and  fifij  yards  from  the  muiales  of  the  guns 
manned  by  the  Constellation's  mea    In  this 
position  it  is  not  very  wonderful  that  two 
of  the  boats  wcare  sunk  and«  many  of  the 
crews  killed,  especially  when  we  add  that 
the  boats  were  ashore  so  dose  to  the  beach 
that  the  American  ICarines  and  Militia,  by 
wading  in  a  short  distance,  could  pick  off  the 
men  while  struggling  in  the  water.    Admiral 
Warren's  wording  of  his  despatch  is  about  as 
«bsurd  as  some  of  the  American  accounts. 
The  Admiral  slurs  oTcr  the  real  reasons  why 
his  men  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  entov 
prise,  but  it  would  have  been  much  more  cre- 
ditable if  he  had  confessed  honestly  that  the 
Attack,   injudiciously    planned,  was  a  total 
failure.     His  account,  glossing  over  the  affair, 
differs  so  widely  from  those  of  American 
writers  that  the  reader  is  tempted  to  enquire 
larther,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  Ad- 
miral is  convicted  of  the  very  fault  with  which 
we  charge — Thompson,  O'Oonnor,  Smiih  and 
IngersoL 

We  have  lairly  stated  the  British  force, 
aod  their  loss;  we  will  now  examine  the 
American  veraon  of  the  affidr.  One*  makes 
the  British  force,  that  landed  in  front  of  the 
Island  battery^  consist  of  four  thousand  men, 
but  forgetting  shortly  after  his  random  figureSi 
in  the  next  page  he  states  **  that  three  thou- 
sand British  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  were 
apposed  to  four  hundred  and  eighty  Virginia 
militia^  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  sailors  and 
marine&^  Mr.  0*Gonnor  reduces  the  force 
at  Crane/  Island  to  fifteeen  hundred  meib 
only  thus  doubling  them,  but  to  make  his 
oountrj  some  amends  for  this,  he  quadruples 
the  force  that  landed  on  the  main,  stating 
them  at  three  thousand  strong.  Commodore 
Gassin  in  a  postcript  to  one  of  his  letters 
adopts  the  same  number,  and  even  Ingeraol, 
who  fW>m  having  been  the  latest  writer  has 
had  more  <^portnnity  afforded  of  learaing 
the  tmth,  falls  into  the  same  error  and  makes 
the  British  troops  twenty-five  hundred  stropgi 
aiding  hmdm  fjt/y  JhhOm  fuUof  mm^ 


ofthaWar-^au^ 


It  is  also  note  worthy  that  in  not  one  of  the 
accounts  is  there  one  allusion  to  the  boats 
having  grounded,  the  sole  caoseof  the  failursi 
as  experience  had  proved  that  the  militia 
could  not  be  depended  on  in  an  attack  by  re* 
gular  troops.  The  Niagara  frontier  suffl* 
ciently  proves  the  correctness  of  this  assertioiu 
Armstrong's  account  differs  considerably  from 
the  others,  but  even  he  falls  into  a  mistake. 
He  states,  '*  the  disposable  force  of  the  enemy 
was  divided  into  two  corps,  one  of  which,  em- 
barked into  boats  ^^"^  carried  directly  to  its 
object,  attempted  to  make  good  a  descent 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  Island ;  while  the 
other  landed  on  the  main,  and  moaUing  iUe^ 
^a  shoal^  whiehf  at  low  water ^  toot  fordoM^ 
^  i/^antry^  forced  its  way  to  the  western 
side.  Though  made  with  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  steadiness,  both  attacks  failed. 

The  mistake,  made  in  this  paragraph,  is 
that  the  troops  crossed  from  the  main  land 
to  the  Island,  and  took  part  in  the  attack. 
That  this  was  not  the  case  is  certain  from 
the  flwt  that  the  other  writers,  whose  vari- 
ous accounts  we  have  been  criticising,  make 
no  mention  of  a  fact  which  would  assuredly 
not  have  been  lost  sight  of  by  them,  desiroos 
as  they  were  of  making  as  great  a  parade  of 
national  valor  as  possible. 

Looking  at  the  descent  on  Craney  Island 
in  the  most  favorable  light  it  can  be  regarded 
in  no  other  light  than  as  a  badly  planned  de* 
monatraUon,  to  be  regretted  for  two  reasons^ 
—one,  the  loss  of  life  and  honor  to  the 
British— the  other,  that  an  opportunity  was 
afforded  to  American  writers  of  asserting  that 
the  attack  on  Hampton  and  the  outrages 
committed  there  were  in  reienge  fixr.the 
failure  at  Craney  Island. 

We  have  already  stated  that  large  bodies 
of  trpop  had  been  .collected  in  and  around 
Norfolk,  and  as  it  was  supposed  that  a  coosid-' 
erable  body  was  stationed  at  Hampton,  it  was 
resolved  that  an  attack  should  be  made  on  that 
post;  accordingly,  on  the  n^ht  of  the  S6th 
of  June,  about  two  thovsand  men,  under  the 
oomnaad  of  Sir  Sidney  Bedcwith,  in  a  dfr- 
visk>n  of  boats,  covered  by  the  Mohawk  Sloop, 
landed,  and,  liler  some  resistanoe,  carried  by 
storm  the  enemy's  defences. 

The  two  deq>atches  fh>m  admiral  WarrsD 
and  Sir  Sydney  Beckwith  wiH  belbund  to  eon- 
tatn  aU  necsocaiy  particvlan  of  the  attad^ 
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dUTering  bat  HlUe,  m  ih/bn  potnte  lh>m  Ame* 
ilctn  accounts. 

Sftn  Domingo,  nftntpton-rotday  OheiApstk^, 
Jone  97th,  1818. 
'  SiRy^I  retjuest  to  htferm  tbeir  lordships, 
that  the  encmjr  h»ving  a  post  st  Hampton^ 
defended  bj  a  considerable  corps,  command- 
itig  the  oommanication  between  the  upper 
part  of  the  country  and  Norfolk ;  1  considered 
ft  adTisable,  and  with  a  riew  to  cut  off  their 
itsources,  to  diteot  it  to  be  attadced  bj  the 
trooos  composing  the  flyiag  corps  attached 
to  this  squadron ;  and  hating  instructed  rear- 
admiral  Gockbum  to  conduct  the  naral  part 
of  the  expedition,  and  placed  captain  Pechell 
Vith  the  Mohawk  sloop  and  launches,  as  a 
tovering  force,  under  his  orders,  the  troops 
were  disembarked  with  the  greatest  seal  and 
alacrity. 

Sir  Sydney  Beckwith  commanding  the 
troops,  having  most  ably  attacked  and  defeat- 
ed the  enemy's  force,  and  took  their  gunsi 
eolnurs,  and  camp,  I  ^er  their  lordships  to 
the  qdkrter-mastcr  general's  report,  (which  is 
enclosed,)  and  that  will  explain  the  gallantry 
and  behaviour  of  the  screral  officers  and  men 
employed  upon  this  occasion,  and  I  trust  wfH 
entitle  them  to  the  farour  of  his  royal  high- 
ness the  prince  regent,  and  the  lord's  com- 
missioners of  the  Admiralty. 

Sir  Sydney  Beckwith  having  reported  to 
me  that  the  defences  of  the  town  were  entirely 
destroyed,  and  the  enemy  completely  dis. 
persed  in  the  neighbourhood,  I  ordered  the 
troops  to  be  re-embarked,  which  was  perform- 
ed with  the  utmost  good  order  by  several 
officers  of  the  squadron  under  the  orders  of 
rear-admiral  Gockbum. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
JOHN  BORLASE  WARRSN- 
John  Wilson  Croker,  Esq. 

No.  15. 

Fmn^  g!U0rUrr'mat(Ur  r  general  Sir  S^daay. 
JBechieitk  te  Admiral  Warren, 

Bia  majesty's  ship  San  Domingo,  Bsemftna^ 
roadSi  Jttne  28^  1918, 

8iR,-^T  have  the  honour  io  raport  to  yott» 
that  in  compliance  with  your  orders  to  attack 
the  enemy  in  town  and-  camp  at  Hampton^ 
the  troops  under  my  command  were  put  into 
fight  sailing  vesseb  and  boats,  during  ^ 


night  of  the  S5th  insluit,  and  by  the  ezedlciit 
amngeraettta  ofrear-adnnd  €Mibimi,  whv 
was  pleased  in  peress  to  Miperintend  thv 
advance  vnder  Itewtenanfrcaieoel  Napier,  eon* 
Slating  of  the  K)id  regimeBl,  »w0  oonpante 
of  Obnadkn  Ohaasear^  three  companies  of 
mariaas  from  tiio  squairon,  with  tw»  ^ 
poiMideni  H/^m  the  marine  artillery,  were 
landed  half  aa  hoar  belbre  daylight  the  next 
morning,  about  two  ndles  to  the  wealward  cf 
the  town,  and  the  royal  marine  baCtaUoiM^ 
under  lieutenant -colonel  WniianM,  were 
brought  OB  shore  so  ezpeditioasly  that  ttia 
column  was  speedily  enaUed  to  more  forwrnrd. 

With  a  view  to  tarn  the  enemy's  posHion, 
our  march  waa  direetod  towards  the  great 
road,  leading  from  tho  country  into  the  rear 
of  the  town.  Whilst  the  troops  moved  oft  in 
this  direction,  rear-admiral  Crockbnrn,  to  en- 
gage the  enemy's  attention,  ordered  the  armed 
launches  and  rocke^boats  to  commence  n  fire 
upon  their  batteries;  this  succeeded  so  eom* 
pletely,  that  the  head  of  our  advanced  gaard 
had  cleared  a  wood,  and  were  a!ready  on  the 
enemy's  flank  before  our  approach  was  pei^ 
ceived.  They  then  moved  from  their  camp  to 
their  position  in  rear  of  the  towr,  and  here 
they  were  vigorously  attacked  by  lieutenant 
colonel  Napier,  and  the  advance;  unable  to 
stand  which,  they  continued  their  march  to 
the  rear  of  the  town,  when  a  detachtnenl^ 
under  lieutenant-colonel  Wfllams,  conducted 
by  captain  Powell,  assistant  quarter-master- 
general,  pushed  through  the  town,  and  forced 
then*  way  across  a  bridge  of  planks  into  the 
enemy's  encampment,  of  which,  and  the  ban^ 
teries  hnmediate  ponession  was  gained,  fo 
the  mean  time  some  artillerymen  stormed  and 
took  the  enemy's  remaining  fieid-pieoes. 

Endosed  I  hare  the  honour  to  transmit  & 
return  of  ordnance  taken.  lieutenant- colond 
Willi  ims  win  have  the  honour  of  defiverii^  to 
you  a  stand  of  colours  of  the  08th  regiment^ 
James  city  light  infkntry,  and  one  of  the  first 
battalion  85th  rq^ment  The  exact  numbers  of 
the  enemy  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain. 

From  the  woody  eoontry,  and  the  rfiengfli 
of  their  pesrtfons,  our  troops  have  sustained 
some  loss ;  that  of  the  enemy  was  very  eon- 
stdereble — every  exertion  was  made  to  coltod 
the  wounded  Americans,  who  were  attended 
to  by  a  auigeon  of  their  own,  and  fay  Che 
British  suiigeonsi  who  pcrfbrmed  afl^otatiooa 
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OD  tacn  as  req[uired  it,  and  aflforded  eTery  as- 
iistanoc  in  then*  poweiv  Tbe  dead  bodies  of 
•ach  as  could  be  coUactoc,  were  also  carefully 
buried. 

I  beg  leaiFo  on  this  oeott^Km  toexprem  the 
obligations  I  owe  to  lieutenant-oolofiel  Napier, 
and  lieutenant-co  onel  WilHamft,  for  their  kind 
and  able  afssUtance ;  to  major  Malcohn'  and 
captain  Smith,  and  all  tbe  officers  and  men, 
vhose  seal  and  Fpiritcd  conduct  entitle  them 
to  ny  best  acknowledgements. 

SYDNEY  BEOKWITEI,  Q.  If.  0. 
Return  of  ordnnnce  stores  taken. 
Four  tweWo-pounders  in  camp. 
Three  siz-poundem     da 
Three  artillery  waggons  and  horses. 
Return  o'  <he  killed  and  wounded. — ^Ftve 
killed,  twen I y*three  wounded  and  ten  missing. 
James'  obsenrations  on  this  affiurare  worth 
attention  as  he  does  not  attempt  to  conceal 
the  fact,  that  acts  of  rapine  and  violence  were 
committed,  unauthorized  by  the  laws  of  legit- 
imate warfare.    James  writes,  '^The  Foreign 
renegadoes  (Ics  Chasseurs  Britaniquefi)  form- 
ing part  of  the  advanced  force,  commenced 
perpetrating  u()on  the  defenceless  inhabitants 
acts  of  rapine  and  violenoe  which  unpitving 
custom  has,  in  some  degree,  rendered  inne- 
parahle  fi  om  places  that  have  been  carried  by 
storm,  but  which  are  as  revolting  to  human 
nature,  as  they  are  disgraceful  to  tbe  flng 
which   would  sanction   them.     The  instant 
these  circumstances  of  atrocity  reached  the 
ears  of  the  British  commanding  officer,  orders 
were  given  to  search  for,  and  bring  in  all 
the  Cha^Murs,''  which  was  done. 

It  will  be  as  well  to  remark  in  palliation  of 
this,  that,  immediately  after  the  storming  of 
Hampton,  the  Commander  of  the  Chasseurs, 
Capuin  Smith,  watted  on  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  and  inrormed  h  m  that  his  men,  on 
being  remonstrated  with  respecting  their  out- 
rageous conduct,  declared  it  to  be  their  inten- 
tion to  give  no  quarter  to  Americans,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  comrades  having  been  so 
cruelly  shot  at  whilst  struggling  in  the  water, 
and  unarmed,  before  the  batteries  at  Craney 
Island.     The  Admira'  on  learning  from  Cap 
tain  Smith  his  conviction,  that  his  men  would 
act  as  thoy  had  declared  they  would,  was 
compelled,  although  short  of  troops,  to  em- 
bark and  send  them  from  the  American  coast. 
We  do  not  pretend  to  extenuate  the  ez- 
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cesses  committed,  and  deplore  as  Jb^ruly  or 
any  American  that  such  should  ha.vj^  occur-; 
red,  stfll  w«  must  point  oat  that  the^  _ 
errors  were  but  the  fruit  of  the  sced'wliich 
Americans  themselves  had  sown ;  besides,  w« 
can  adduce  from  their  own  journals  clear  proof 
that,  although  many  excesses  occurred,  stiH 
these  actions  have  been  grossly  exaggerated 
by  their  historians.  Tbe  Georgetown  Federdl 
Rqnibliean^  of  July  7th,  a  journal  published 
under  the  very  eye  of  the  Government  at 
Washington,  testifies  '*  that  the  statement  of 
the  women  of  Hampton  being  violated  by  the 
British,  turns  out  to  be  false.  A  correspon* 
dence  upon  that  subject  and  the  pillage  said 
to  have  been  committed  there,  has  taken  place 
between  General  Taylor  and  Admiral  Warren. 
Some  plunder  appears  to  have  been  commit- 
ted, but  it  was  confined  to  the  Chasseurs! 
Admiral  Warren  complains,  on  his  part,  of 
the  Americans  having  continued  to  fire  upon 
the  struggling  crews  of  the  barges,  atler  they 
were  sunk." 

It  might  have  boon  expected  that,  when 
penning  their  violent  philippics  against  Bri- 
tish cruelty  and  atrocity,  this  testimony  wouNL 
have  had  some  weight  with  the  denouncers 
of  Admiral  Cockbum  and  his  men,  but  we 
regret  to  be  compelled  to  state  that  in  no 
American  history  from  which  we  quote,  nor 
in  any  other,  that  we  have  seen  or  heard  o( 
does  this  exculpation  of  the  British  appear. 

Admiral  Warren,  having  effectually  suc- 
ceeded in  annihiiatirg  the  trade  along  the 
whole  coast  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  dispatch- 
ed Admiral  Cockbum,  in  the  Sceptre  74,  with 
the  Romulus,  Fox  and  Nemesis  all  armiU  €n 
flute  to  Ocracock,  in  North  Carolina,  for  the 
purpose  of  striking  a  blow  on  the  commerce 
carried  on  in  the  adjacent  pcrts.  On  the  I2ih 
of  July  the  expedition  arrived  off  Ocracock, 
and  preparations  for  landmg  were  promptly 
arranged.  On  the  morning  of  the  1 8  th  the 
troops  were  embarked  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant  Westphall,  first  of  the  Sceptre, 
and  making  for  shore,  after  some  opposition 
sttccoeded  in  capturing  two  privateers,  the 
Atlas  ot  Philadelphia,  of  ten  gun-s  and  the 
Anaconda  of  New  York,  of  18  long  nines. 
These  vessels  took  possession  of,  the  troops 
landed,  and  without  opposition  entered  Ports- 
mouth. The  destruction  of  the  two  letters  of 
marque  having  >beea  aocomplishedy  Admiral 
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Oockburn  re-embariied  his  men,  6iiding  thai 
bot  few  pttbHcfrtores  were  contained  in  the 
place,  and  that  the  inhabitants  appeared 
peaceably  disposed  and  diainclined  to  draw  on 
themseWes  the  chastisement  which  had  at- 
tended the  resistance  made  b  j  some  of  the 
tillages  on  the  Chesapealce  Baj. 

The  operations  of  the  Soathem  Squadron 
were  completed  by  the  descent  on  Portsmouth 
and  the  British  Admiral  was  satisfied  that 
he  had  inflicted  a  blow  on  American  com- 
nerce,  which  it  would  require  years  of  pros- 
perity to  repair.  In  point  of  fact  the  great 
outlet  by  which  American  commerce  fou»id  a 
passage  had  been  hermetically  sealed  and  the 
eommerco  of  Delaware  and  Maryland,  Virgi- 
nia and  North  Carolina,  may  be  said  to  haTO 
been  virtually  extinguished.  We  will  accord- 
ingly once  more  change  the  scene  and  again 
Tisttthe  Oanadas. 

We  now  transport  the  reader  from  a  Southern 
June  CO  a  Canadian  December,  when  we  find 
Lieutenant  Metcalf  and  twenty-eight  militia 
capturing  thirty -nine  regulars,  near  Chatham. 
This  exploit  was  but  trifling,  yet  it  is  note 
worthy  as  it  proved  that  General  Harrison^s 
occupation  of  the  western  peninsula  had  but 
served  to  infuse  fi*esh  fipirit^  and  to  render  the 
opposition  more  determined.  General  Drum- 
nond  was  so  satisfied  with  the  gallantry  dis- 
played by  Lieutenant  Metcalfe,  tha(  he  pro- 
moted him. 

Another  circumstance,  which,  however, 
was  to  be  expected,  must  here  be  noticed  No 
American  has  thought  it  necessary  to  mention 
this  little  expedition,  although  we  hear  nu- 
merous instances  of  more  trifling  affitirs  being 
duly  chronicled.  This,  however,  would  have 
reflected  no  credit,  hence  the  universal  silence. 
The  next  affair  was  an  attempt  made  by  Cap- 
U&n  Lewis  Basden,  commanding  the  light 
company  of  the  89th,  and^  a  detachment  of 
the  Rangers  and  Kent  militia,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Cald««*ell,  to  check  the  inva- 
sion ■  of  the  Americans  a*ong  the  Detroit  and 
Lake  Erie  Shores.  General  Armstrong  gives 
rather  a  lengthy  account  of  this  inroad  of  the 
Americans,  and  observen,  **  having  a  worth- 
less object,  it  ought  not  to  have  been  adopted. 
For  of  what  importance  to  the  United  States 
would  have  been  the  capture  or  destruction 
of  a  blockhouse,  in  the  heart  of  an  enemy*s 
country  more  than  one  hundred  miles  distant 


from  the  frontier,  and  which,  if  held,  wouU 
have  been  difficult  to  sustun,  and,  if  des* 
troyed,  easQy  reinstated."  The  Americans 
hearing  of  the  approach  of  the  British  par^ 
retreated,  bot  were  compelled  to  make  a  stand, 
which  they  did  intrenching  themselves  so 
efiectually  that  their  assailants  were  compel- 
led to  retreat  with  a  loss  of  sixty-five  killed 
and  wounded,  amongst  them  Lieut  Basdca. 
As  a  proof  of  the  sheltered  position  of  the 
Americans  we  may  mention  that  their  loss 
only  amounted  to  four  killed  and  four 
wounded.  The  demonstraticii  had,  however, 
the  effect  of  compelling  the  Americans  to 
abandon  any  further  acvance  and  to  retreat 
as  fast  ss  they  could.  Colonel  Butler,  the 
originstor  c  f  the  expedition,  has  written  rather 
an  exaggerated  account  of  it  to  General  Hut 
risen,  and  he  has  not  failed  to  reduce  Ameri- 
cans by  twenty  in  number,  adding  at  the 
same  Ume  about  forty  to  the  British.  His 
letter  will,  however,  speak  for  itself: — 

Dbab  Sot- 
By  Lieutenant  Shannon,  of  the  S^th  RegL, 
United  States*  infimtry,  I  have  the  honor  of 
informing  you,  that  a  detachment  of  the 
troops  under  my  command,  led  by  Captain 
Holmes,  of  the  24th  United  States'  infantry, 
has  obtained  a  signal  victory  over  the 
enemy. 

The  aflBiir  took  place  on  the  4th  instant, 
about  100  miles  from  this  place,  on  the  river 
de  French.  Our  force  consisted  of  no  more 
than  160  Rangers  and  mounted  infantry.  The 
enemy,  from  their  own  acknowledge nent, 
had  about  240.  The  fine  light  company  of 
the  Royal  Scots  is  totally  destroyed ;  they 
led  the  attack  most  gallantly,  and  their  com- 
mander fell  within  ten  paces  of  our  front 
line.  The  light  company  of  the  Sl^th  has 
also  safiered  severely ;  one  officer  of  that 
company  fell,  one  is  a  prisoner,  and  another 
is  saii  to  be  badly  wounded. 

In  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  the  en- 
emy lost  about  80,  whilst  on  our  part  there 
were  but  four  killed,  and  four  wounded. 
This  great  disparity  in  the  loss  on  each  ade 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  very  judicious  posi- 
tion occupied  by  Captain  Holmes,  who  cooh 
pelled  the  enemy  to  attack  him  at  great  die- 
advantage.  This  even,  more  gallantiy  merits 
the  laurel 

Captain  Holmes  has  just  returned,  andwiD 
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fomish  a  detailed  aooount  of  the  expedition, 
which  shall  immediately  be  transmitted  to 
joa. 

Very  respectfally. 

Tour  most  obedient  Servant, 
H.  BUTLER, 
Lieut  -OoU  Commandant  at  Detroit 
lliyor  General  Harrison. 
Enemy's  forces,  as  stated  by  the  prisoners. 
Royal  Scots,  101 

89th  Reg;iment,  45 

Militia,  tO 

Indians,  40  to  60 

286 

We  are  rather  at  a  loss  to  guess  whether 
the  information,  as  to  force  was  gained  from 
the  one  wounded  man  who  fell  into  Captain 
Holmes'  hands.  The  return  made  by  the 
British,  shows  a  loss  of  fiity-scTen  instead 
of  eighty  kiUed  and  wounded,  and  the  only 
prisoner  was  a  volunteer,  who,  poor  fellow, 
had  only  just  joined  and  could  scarcely  be 
expected  to  have  had  much  time  to  learn 
particulars  as  to  force. 

Again  we  must,  for  a  short  space,  leave  the 
west  and  follow  the  movement  to  farther  east. 
We  must  not  omit,  however,  to  chronicle  a 
■listake  into  which  Mijor  General  Browne 
was  led,  and  which  must  have  tended,  mate- 
rially, to  lower  American  Commanders  in  the 
esUi^iation  of  their  men. 

Wilkinson's  memoirs  shovi^  clearly,  as  ex- 
plained by  a  letter  of  JGreneral  Armstrong,  of 
date  the  20th  January,  that  it  was  contem- 
plated to  open  the  campaign  of  1814  by  a 
pretended  demonstration  in  the  Upper  Cana- 
dian peninsula.  A  twofold  object  was  to  be 
accomplished  by  this,  as  to  defend  the  fron- 
tier ports  along  the  Niagara  would  require 
tiie  union  of  all  the  troops  in  Western  Canada, 
and  it  would  be  rendered  difiScu  t,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  make  any  demonstrations  against 
Amherstburg,  Detroit,  or  the  shipping  at  Erie 
and  Put  in-bay.  Again,  this  attack  would 
prevent  the  possibility  ot  any  re-i  n force  men ts 
being  sent  to  the  lower  Province,  in  case  at- 
tacks should  be  contemplated  on  Kingston, 
Montreal,  or  Quebca 

The  real  orders  to  General  Browne,  were, 
^  you  will  immediately  consult  with  Commo- 
dore Chauncey,  about  the  readiness  of  the 
fleet,  for  a  descent  on  Kingston,  the  moment 


the  ice  leaves  the  lake.  If  he  deems  it  prao- 
ticable,  and  you  think  you  have  troops  enough 
to  carry  it,  you  will  attempt  the  expedition. 
Tn  such  an  event,  you  will  use  the  enclosed 
as  a  Tu»6  de'giterreJ^ 

The  instructions  to  be  used  in  this  manner 
were  "  public  sentiments  will  no  longer  tole- 
rate the  possession  of  Fort  Niagara  by  the 
enemy.  You  will  therefore  move  the  division 
which  you  brought  from  French  Mills,  and 
invest  that  post.  Governor  Jenkins  will  co* 
operate  with  his  five  thousand  militia; 
and  Colonel  Scott,  who  is  to  be  made  a  briga- 
dier, will  join  you.  You  will  receive  your  in* 
structions  at  Onondaga  hollow."  Poor  Gen- 
eral Browne,  knowing  that  he  would  have 
to  wait  for  some  months  ere  the  fleet  could 
move,  was  induced  to  mistake  the  real  ohjeot 
of  attack,  and  accordingly  marched  forthwith 
his  troops,  two  thousand  strong  firom  Sackett's 
Harbour  westward,  to  the  point  where  he  was 
to  receive  his  instructions ;  here  he  was  un* 
ceceived  and  had  to  march  back  again  through 
the  most  wretched  roads  to  Sackett's  Harbour. 
This  marching  and  countermarching  could  not 
have  inspired  much  confidence  in  the  minds 
of  the  soldiery,  when  the  time  for  action  in 
the  western  peninsuU  really  did  arrive. 

During  all  this  tme  General  Wilkinson  had 
been  at  Plattsburg  nursing  his  vrrath  against 
the  Canadians  and  British  for  the  reception 
which  they  had  accorded  to  him  in  his  expe- 
dition down  the  SL  Lawrence.  Finding  it 
impossible,  we  presume,  to  restrain  his  desire 
for  revenge,  the  General,  on  the  19th  March, 
advanced  with  his  army  from  Plattsburg  to 
Swan  ton,  Vermont,  near  to  Missi«quoi  Bay, 
on  Lake  Champlain.  On  the  22d  the  Gen- 
eral crossed  the  boundary  and  took  possession 
of  Philipsburg,  a  village  just  within  the  lines. 
On  the  26th,  the  General  re*crossed  the  lake 
for  the  purpose  of  striking  a  blow  in  another 
and  more  favorable  direction,  and  we  find 
him  on  the  29th,  at  the  heal  of  four  thousand 
men  holding  a  council  of  war  tc  deliberate  on 
an  attack  to  be  nuido  on  a  British  force  sta- 
tioned at  LaColle  Mill,  about  eight  miles  from 
Champlain.  We  here  give  the  proceedings 
of  the  council,  and  the  general  order,  which 
was  t))e  result  of  these  deliberations. 
Minutn  of  a  council  of  war  hM  at  CKan^ 
plain  the  20^A  of  March,  1814. 

Present—Brigadicr-general  Macomb,  brig« 
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•dier- general  Bind),  brigadier-general  Smith, 
colonel  AtlKinson,  colonel  Miller,  colonel  Gum- 
iniiig9,  major  Pittii,  major  Totten. 

Mnjor-general  Wilkinson  state?  to  the  coun* 
cil,  that,  from  the  best  information  he  can 
collect,  the  enemy  has  assembled  at  the  Isle 
anz  N'oix  and  La  Colle  Mill  2500  men,  com- 
posed of  about  200O  regular  troopa  and  600 
militia,  of  whom,  after  learing  a  garrison  of 
too  men  at  Isle  anz  Noix,  1800  regulars  and 
000  militia  may  be  brought  into  action.  The 
corps  of  the  United  States,  now  at  thi^  place* 
consists  of  8999  combatants,  including  100 
oavaliy,  and  804  artillerists,  with  1 1  pieces  of 
•rtiV.ery.  The  objects  of  the  enemy  are  un- 
known, and  the  two  corps  are  separated  nine 
miles.  Under  these  circumstances  the  major 
general  submits  the  following  questions  for 
the  consideration  and  opinion  of  the  council* 

First— Shall  we  attack  the  enemy  f  and  in 
such  case  do  the  council  approve  the  order  of 
march  and  battle  hereunto  annexed,  with  the 
general  order  of  the  day  ? 

Second — ^When  and  by  what  route  shall 
the  attaek  be  made,  on  the  plan  of  the  inter- 
mediate country  hereunto  annexed  ? 

Third— Shall  a  single  attack  be  made  with 
our  force  comMned ;  or  shall  two  attacks  be 
made;  or  shall  we  feint  on  the  right  by  the 
shore  of  the  Sorel,  or  to  the  left  by  OdelFs 
mill,  to  favour  the  main  attack  ? 

The  general  will  be  happy  to  adopt  any  ad- 
Tantageous  change  which  may  be  proposed 
by  the  coundl,  or  be  gOTemed  by  their 
opinions. 

The  council  is  of  opinion,  that  the  light 
troops  should  cover  a  reconnoissance  towards 
La  Colle  Mill ;  and  if  it  is  found  practicable, 
the  pos'ition  should  be  attacked,  and  the  ene- 
ny^s  works  destnye  1 ;  that  the  whole  army 
move  to  support  the  iight  troops;  that  the 
order  of  battle  is  approved,  and  the  manner 
and  mode  of  attack  must  be  left  entirely  with 
iho  commanding  general. 

Alex.  Macovb, 
Tn.  A.  Smra, 

D.   BiSSKLL, 
R.  PURDT, 

James  Milleb, 
T.  H.  Pitts, 
H.  Atkinson, 
Joseph  Q.  Totten, 
Under  existing  circumstances  my  opinion 


is,  that  we  go  as  fir  as  La  Golle  MiH,  desig 
nated  in  the  map,  to  meet  the  enemy  there, 
and  destroy  their  block-house  and  tbe  mDl  id 
which  they  are  quartered. 

M.  Smith,  ooL  29th  in£ 
No.  18. 

Amerieangeneral  order  ofthsWth  qfMank. 

Head-quarters^  Ghamplain,  29th  March,  1814^ 
The  army  wil!  enter  Canada  to-morrow  to 
meet  the  enemy,  who  has  appt  cached  in  force 
to  the  vicinity  of  tbe  national  line  of  demar- 
cation ;  the  arms  and  ammunition  arc  there- 
fore to  be  critically  examined,  and  the  men 
completed  to  60  rounds.  The  coromanding 
officers  of  corps  and  companies  wilt  be  held 
responsible  for  the  exact  fulfilment  of  this  e^ 
sential  order.  The  troops  to  be  completed  to 
four  days*  cooked  provisions,  exclusive  of  the 
present ;  and  it  is  recommended  to  the  genfl»> 
men  in  commisson  to  make  the  same  provision. 
No  baggage  will  be  taken  forward,  excepting 
ihe  bedding  of  the  officers.  Let  every  officer, 
and  every  man,  take  the  resolution  to  reton 
victorious,  or  not  at  all :  for,  with  double  the 
force  of  the  enemy,  this  army  must  not  give 
giound. 

Brigadier-general  Macomb  having  joined 
with  his  command,  the  formation  of  the  trt)ops 
must  necessarily  bo  modi  fled.  They  are  there- 
fore to  be  formed  into  three  brigades;  the  first, 
under  general  Macomb,  consisting  of  hi^pras- 
ent  command,  with  the  addition  of  colonel  M. 
Smith's  consolidated  regiment;  second  and 
third,  under  the  command  of  brigadier-genend 
Smith  and  Blsiell,  consisting  of  the  troops 
already  consigned  to  them.  The  order  of 
march  and  battle  will  be  furnished  the  briga- 
dier generals,  and  commanding  officers  of  reg- 
iments, by  the  adjutant  general. 

The  transport  permit  wi*l  be  imroediatdy 
returned  for,  and  distributed  by,  regiments. 

On  the  march,  when  approaching  the  ene- 
mv,  or  during  an  action,  the  men  are  to  be 
profoundly  silent,  and  will  resolutCiy  execute 
the  commands  they  may  receive  from  the  ofB- 
cer&  In  every  movement  which  may  be  made, 
the  rantcB  arc  to  be  unbroken,  and  there  must 
be  no  running  forward  or  (^hooting.  An  ofB- 
cer  will  be  posted  on  Ihe  right  of  each  platuoo, 
and  a  tried  scijeant  will  form  a  supernumer- 
ary rank,  and  will  instantly  put  to  death  aoy 
man  who  goes  back.    This  formation  is  to 
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tike  place  bj  regiments  md  briga^ies,  in  the 
the  course  of  the  daj,  when  the  officers  are 
to  be  posted. 

Let  every  mftn  perfectly  imdorstand  hts 
phce ;  and  let  all  bear  in  mmd  what  thejowe 
to  then*  own  honor  and  to  a  beloved  country, 
contending  f>r  its  rights,  and  its  rery  inde* 
pendenre  as  a  nation. 

The  officers  must  be  careful  that  the  men 
do  not  throw  away  their  a  munition :  one  de- 
liberate shot  being  worth  half  a  dozen  hurried 
ems ;  and  they  are  to  give  to  the  troops  the 
eiample  of  courage  in  every  exigency  which 
Biay  happen. 

In  battle  there  must  be  no  contest  for  rank 
or  station,  but  every  corps  must  march  prompt- 
ly and  directly  to  the  spot,  which  it  may  be 
directed  to  occupy.  The  troops  will  be  under 
arms  at  revelll^e  to-morrow  morning,  and  will 
be  ready  to  march  at  a  moment's  wamtfig.— 
All  orders  from  tho  adjutant  and  inspector- 
generaPfi  department;  from  captain  Rees,  as^ 
aistant-deputv-quarter-Hnaster-general ;  and 
major  Lush  and  captain  Nourse,  extra  aides 
de  camp  to  general  Wilkinson,  will  be  rejec- 
ted as  coming  from  the  commanding  general 
hiaiself.  Signed,  by  order, 

W.  CuMMflras,  adj.  gen. 
We  have  on  several  occasions  been  remind- 
ed of  the  old  saying,  montes  parturiunt  na»> 
tiHtr  ridieulus  mtu,  when  chronicling  the 
sayings  {not  doings,)  of  American  comman- 
ders, but  in  no  instance  have  we  found  more 
ridiculous  results  following  inflated-  profes- 
sions. The  pr«>c1amation  breathed  the  very 
spirit  of  valour,  and  the  orders  to  conquer  or 
to  die  were  most  explicit  A  retreat  was  not 
to  be  thought  of,  and  in  case  any  craven  spirit 
should  exist  amongst  the  four  thousand,  (save 
«De,)  breasTs  animated  with  Wilkinsonian  ar- 
dour, (perhaps  as  James  has  it  **as€m  addi- 
Uonal  Himuhu  to  fflory^)  a  picked  man  was 
olioflen  to  whom  instructions  were  given  to 
put  to  death  '*  any  man  who  goes  back.**-^ 
What  could  promise  more  fairly  for, the  anni 
hUation  of  the  twenty-three  hundred  British- 
eis.  One  is  almost  forced  to  believe  that  this 
proclamation  had  been  drawn  up  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Cabinet  at  Washington. — 
Let  us  examine,  however,  before  following  the 
steps  of  the  heroes  ^ho  had  just  set  out, 
through  snow  and  mud,  on  the  fourth  inva- 
sion of  Canada,  how  the  case  really  stood. — 


For  this  purpose  a  passage  from  James  will  bt 
sufficient: — . 

*^  At  Bt.  John^s,  distant  about  fourteen  miles 
from  the  Tsle  aux  Neix,  and  twenty-one  from 
La  Colle  river  were  stationed  under  the  com- 
mand of  lieutenant  colonel  Sir  William  Wil- 
liams, of  the  18th  regiment,  sixbatalion  com- 
panies of  that  regiment,  and  a  battalion  of  Ov 
nadian  militia;  numbering  altogether,  about 
seven  hundred  and  fifry  rank  and  file.  At  Tslo 
aux  Noix,  where  lieutenant  colonel  Richard 
Willisms,  of  the  Royal  marines,  commanded, 
were  stationed  the  chief  part  of  a  battalion  of 
that  corps,  and  the  two  flank  companies  of 
the  18th  regiment;  in  all  about  Ave  hundred 
and  fifty  rank  apd  file.  The  garrison  of  La 
Oolle  Mill,  at  which  jnajor  Handcock,  of  the 
18th  regiment,  commanded,  consisted  of  about 
seventy  of  the  marine  corps,  ono  corporal,  and 
three  marine  artillerymen,  captain  Blake^s 
company  of  the  18th  regiment,  and  a  small 
detachment  of  frontier  light  infantry  under 
captain  Ritter;  the  whole  not  exceedins:  one 
hundred  and  eighty  rank  and  file.  At  Whit- 
man's, on  the  left  bank  of  the  Richelieu,  dis- 
tanced about  two  miles  from  the  Mil),  and 
communicating  with  Ltle  aux  Noix,  was  the 
remaining  battalien  company  of  the  Canadiae 
fencibles,  under  captain  Cariwright,  and  a 
battalion  company  of  Voliigeurs  were  stationed 
at  Buiionvilte,' distant  two  miles  up  La  CoUe 
river,  and  where  there  had  been  a  bridge,  by 
which  the  direct  road  into  the  province  pas- 
sed." 

On  a  review  of  these  numbers  it  will  be 
found  that  there  were  not  altogether  more 
than  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty  regulars  and 
militia  within  a  circle  of  twenty  five  miles  tn 
diameter,  yet  general  Wilkinson  in  the  esti* 
mate  presented  to  the  coimcil  numbers  the 
troops  at  Isle  aux  Noix,  and  La  Colle.  alone, 
at  twenty  five  hundred  and  fifty,  and  desig- 
nates them  all  as  regular  troops  with  the  ex* 
ception  of  two  companies.  Before  entering 
on  the  expedition  we  will  give  a  description 
of  this  famous  post  against  which  four  thou* 
sand  valiant  Americans  were  marching. 

The  Mill  at  La  Colle  was  built  of  stone 
with  walls  about  eighteen  mches  thick,  hav- 
ing a  wooden  or  shingled  roof,  and  consisting 
of  two  storjes.  It  was  in  sise  about  thirty- 
six  feet  by  fifty,  and  situate  on  the  south 
bank  of  La  Colle  river;  which  was  then  fro 
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sen  over  nearly  to  its  mouth,  or  junction  with 
the  Ri:hefieu,  from  which  the  Mill  was  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  distant^  The  Mill 
had  been  placed  in  a  state  of  defence,  by  fil- 
ling up  the  windows  with  logs,  leaving  hori- 
lontal  interstices  to  fire  through.  On  the 
north  bank  of  the  river,  a  littlo  to  the  right  of 
the  Mill,  and  with  which  it  is  communicated 
by  a  wooden  bridge,  was  a  small  house, 
converted  into  a  block  house,  by  being  sur- 
rounded with  a  breast-work  of  logf^  In  the 
rear  of  this  temporary  block  house  was  a 
large  bam,  to  which  nothing  had  been  done, 
and  which  was  not  even  musket  proof.  The 
breadth  of  the  cleared  ground,  to  'he  south- 
ward of  the  Mill,  was  about  two  hundred, 
and  that  to  the  northward,  about  one  hundred 
yardfs  but  in  the  flanks  the  woods  were  much 
nearer.  The  reader  has  now  before  him  the 
position  and  strength  ofthe  Mill,  the  number 
of  troops  available  for  its  defence,  and  the 
number  of  (he  assailants.  These  points  then 
haing  been  settled,  we  will  accompany  General 
Wilkinson  on  that  march  which  was  to  result 
in  victory  or  death. 

The  Americans  commenced  the  expedition 
by  setting  out  in  a  wrong  direction,  and 
instead  of  La  Golle  found  themselves  at  Bur 
tonville,  where  they  attacked  and  drove  in  a 
small  piquet  This  mistake  discovered,  the 
march  was  resumed  but  again  in  a  wrong  di- 
rection. At  last,  however,  they  got  on  the 
main  road  near  Odelltown,  about  three  miles 
from  La  Golle.  This  road  was  found  almost 
impassable  for  the  troops,  iu  consequence  of 
the  trees  on  either  side  having  been  fe:led, 
and  before  the  march  could  be  pursued,  the 
axe* men  were  compelled  to  cut  up  and  remove 
the  obstruction.  While  this  operation  was 
going  on,  a  piquet  sent  for^rard  by  Major 
Bandcock,  opened  a  severe 'fire  and  killed 
and  wounded  several  men.  At  last,  however, 
the  Mill  was  reached  and  by  half-past  one  in 
the  afternoon  the  American  commander  hal 
invested  the  fortress  with  his  nearly  four 
thousand  men.  As  the  General  very  natu- 
rally expected  that  the  one  hundred  and 
eighty  men  who  composed  the  garrison,  would 
attempt  to  escape,  six  hundred,  under  Colonel 
Mills,  were  sent  across  in  rear  of  (ho  Millo, 
to  cut  off  all  chance  of  a  retreat,  A  heavy 
fire  was  then  opened  from  an  18-12  and  6 
pounder  battery,  also  from  a  5i  inch  howit- 


zer.   By  this  time  the  two  flank  companiei 
of  (he  13th  had  arrived  at  the  scene  of  action 
and  a  gallant  charge  was  made  by  them  on 
the  battery,  but  the  overpowering  fire  k^t 
up  compelled  them  to  retreat  and  recross  tba 
river.    A  second  charge  was  now  nuuleby 
the  Fencibles  and  the  Voltigours,  with  tin 
remnant  of  the  two  companies  of  the  ISth. 
This  charge  was  so  vigorous  that  the  artiU^ 
rymen  were  driven  fit>m  their  guns  whidi 
were  only  saved  from  capture  by  the  heavy 
fire  of  the  infantry.    The  evidence  as  to  tha 
gallantry  of  the  British  and  Canadians  is  fa^ 
tunately  to  be  found  in  the  proceeding^  al 
General  Wilkinson's  court  martial.    Lieute- 
nant* Colonel    McPherson   who  commanded 
the  artillery,  deposed  on  that  occasion  that, 
"  the  ground  was  disputed  inch  by  inch,  'm 
our  advance  to  the  mill ;  and  the  condact  of 
the  enemy,  that  day,  was  distinguished  bj 
d-sperate  bravery.    As  an  instance  one  com- 
pany  made  a  charge  on  our  artillery,  and  al 
the  same  instant,  received  its  fire,  and  that  of 
two  brigades  of  infantry.**    LieutenantCoL 
Totten,  of  the  Engineers,  and  Brigadier  Geih 
eral  Bissell  might  both  be  also  cited  as  besF 
ing  the  same  testimony.    Dectpite,  ho^'ever, 
this  gallantry,  it  became  apparent  to  Majw 
Handcock  that  farther  attempts  on  the  gao^ 
in  the  teeth  of  such  overwhelming  superioritj 
in  numbers,  would  be  but  to  sacrifice  vain- 
able  lives,  the  men  were  accordingly  with- 
drawn to  act  on  the  defenmve.    Here  we  mail 
correct  a  statement  made  by  General  Wilkio- 
son,  in  his  trial,  viz.,  that  he  had  to  contend 
against  not  only  Captain  Pring's  two  sloops, 
but  also  two  gun-boats  at  the  back  of  the 
mill    We  assert  on  the  authority  of  Jame^ 
and  Wilkinson's  own  memoirs^  (voL  8,  p  236,) 
that  not  one  American  officer  Ptated  anything 
t>f  the  kind,  and  that  C/olonel  Totten  swoia 
positively    **that    the   fire  Irom    the  goo- 
boats  was  perfectly  useless,  fifty  or  a  hundred 
feet  above  their  heads.** 

It  was  by  this  time  about  dusk,  but  altboogb 
the  fire  of  the  besieged  had  sUickened  fof 
want  of  powder,  the  enemy  made  no  attempt 
to  carry  the  Mill  by  storm,  but  rctiicd  from 
the  fieki.  Thus  ended  the  fourth  great  inva^ 
sion  of  Canada. 

It  would  almost  seem  impo»dble  for  anj 
historian,  however  unprincipled  to  repre«€Ot 
this  afiair  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  check 
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•fa  large  by  a  small  bodjr,  bat  nothing,  it 
appears,  was  too  difficult  for  true  patriots, 
who  desired  to  place  their  country  in  the  mo>t 
IkTorable  light  Accordingly  we  find  Messrs. 
Thompson,  0*Gonnor  and  Smith  explaining 
away  and  smoothing  the  fitilure  of  the  attack 
until  in  their  skilful  hands,  the  affair  almost 
assumes  the  character  of  a  victory,  lir. 
0*Gonnor  contends  that  the  enemy  must  not 
be  permitted  to  daim  a  fictory  because  cir- 
eumstances  "eoneurred  to  render  it  nearly 
impombU  to  drive  him  from  hii  cowardly 
etnmghold.^  Instead  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty,  Dr.  Smith  places  two  thousand  five 
hundred  men  within  the  Mill,  although  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  how  so  many  men  could 
be  packed  in  a  building  fifty  by  thirty-six  feet 
'-^[considering  that  there  were  two  stories  to 
the  Mill,  this  would  be  somewhere  about  an 
allowance  of  one  and  a  half  feet  to  each  indi- 
TiduaL]  As  the  account  which  has  been 
just  given  is  necessarily  imperfect,  a  despatch 
from  Colonel  Williams  to  Sir  Oeorge  Provost, 
la  added,  which  will  be  found  to  be  detailed 
and  perhaps  more  satisiactory. 

From  Lieutenant- Colonel  WUliame  to  Sir  0 

FrevoiU 

La  CoUe,  March  18,  18H. 

Sir, — ^I  beg  leave  to  acquaint  you,  that  I  have 
just  received  fi*om  Major  Handcock,  of  th^ 
18th  Regiment,  commanding  at  the  block- 
house on  La  Golle  river,  a  report,  stating  that 
the  out-posts  on  the  road  from  Burtonville  and 
La  Oolle  mill,  leading  from  Odell-town,  were 
attacked  at  an  early  hour  yesterday  morning 
by  the  enemy  in  great  force,  collected  from 
Plattsburgh  and  Burlington,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major- General  Wilkinson.  The  at- 
tack on  the  Burtonville  road  was  soon  over 
when  the  enemy  shewed  themselves  on  the 
road  from  the  mill  that  leads  direct  to  Odell- 
town,  where  they  drove  in  a  piquet  stationed 
in  advance  of  La  Golle,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
distant ;  and  soon  after  the  enemy  established 
a  battery  of  three  guns  (ld-pounderA)^in  the 
wood.  With  th'S  artillery  they  began  to  fire 
on  the  mill,  when  Major  Handcock,  hearing  of 
the  arrival  of  the  flank  companies  of*tho  13th 
Regiment  at  the  block -house,  ordered  an  at- 
tack on  the  guns;  whlh,  however,  was  not 
aaccessful,  from  the  wood  being  so  thick  and 
so  filled  with  men.    Soon  after,  another  op- 


portunity presented  itself  when  the  Canadian 
t^renadier  Company,  and  a  company  of  the 
Vottigeurs,  attempted  the  guns ;  but  the  very 
great  superiority  of  the  enemy's  number?,  hid 
in  the  woods,  prevented  their  taking  them. 

I  have  to  regret  the  loss  of  many  brave  and 
good  soldiers  in  these  two  attacks,  and  am 
particularly  sorry  to  loose  the  service,  for  a 
short  time,  of  Captain  Ellard,  of  the  1 8  ih  Re- 
giment, fi*om  being  wounded  while  gallantly 
leading  his  company.  The  enemy  withdrew 
their  artillery  towards  night^fall,  and  retired, 
towards  morning,  from  the  mill,  taking  tha 
road  to  Odell-town. 

Major  Handcock  speaks  in  high  terms  of 
obligation  to  Captain  Ritter,  of  the  Frontier 
Light  Infantry,  who,  from  his  knowledge  of 
the  country,  was  of  great  benefit  The  marine 
detachment,  under  Lieutenants  Caldwell  and 
Barton,  the  Canadian  Grenadier  Company, 
and  the  company  of  Voltigeurs,  as  well  as  all 
t^he  troops  employed:  the  Major  expresses 
himself  in  high  terms  of  praise  for  their  con* 
duct,  so  honourable  to  the  Fervice. 

Mijor  Handcock  feels  exceedingly  indebted 
to  Captain  Tring,  R.N.,  for  his  ready  and 
prompt  assistance,  in  mooring  up  the  sloops 
and  gun-boats  from  Isle  au  Noix,  to  the  en- 
tiance  of  the  La  Colle  river,  the  fire  from 
which  was  so  destructive.  Lieutenants  Cas- 
wick  and  Hicks,  of  the  royal  navy,  were  most 
actively  zealous  in  forwarding  two  guns  from 
the  boats,  and  getting  them  up  to  I  he  mill 

To  Major  Handcock  the  greatest  praise  is 
due,  for  his  most  gallant  defence  of  the  mill 
against  such  su|)erior  numbers;  and  I  earnestly 
trust  it  will  meet  the  approbation  of  his  ex* 
cellency  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Forces. 
I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  a  list  of  the 
killed  and  wounded  of  the  British :  that  of  the 
enemy,  from  all  accounts  I  can  collect  from 
the  inhabitants,  must  have  been  far  greater. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  ftc, 

WiLUAM  Williams, 

Lieut-Col.  18th  Reg., 
commanding  at  St  John's. 
List  of  killed,  wounded,  and  mii>sing,  in  action 

at  La  Colle  mill,  on  the  80th  March,  1814. 

II  rank  and  file,  killed;  1  captain,  1  subal- 
tern, 1  sergeant,  48  rank  and  file,  wounded ; 
4  rank  and  file  missing. 

Note— 1  Indian  warrior  killed,  1  wounded. 

R.B.  Hamdcock,  Major. 
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A  compiriHon  lietwoen  Col.  WiHianm  modeFt 
letter,  and  Mr.  0*Connor*fi  version  of  the  Mme 
affatr  wili  not  be  unimercnting  to  •  he  reader : 

**  The  isRtie  of  this  expedition,"  aays  Mr. 
O*0onnor,  ^wa<  unfortunate,  although  in  itn 
progress  it  did  honor  to  tho  Americans  en 
gaged.  The  enemy  claimed  a  Tietorj,  and 
pretended  to  gather  laareln,  only  because  he 
was  not  vanquished.  General  Wilkinson,  at 
the  head  of  his  divii^km,  inarched  from  Oham* 
plain  with  the  intention  of  reducing  the  ene- 
mj*H  roKTRvss  at  the  river  La  GoHe. 

**  About  eleven  o'clock,  he  fell  in  #ith  the 
enemy  at  Odell  town,  three  miles  from  La 
Golle,  and  8tx*  from  St  John's.  An  attack 
was  com-ncnced  by  the  enemy  on  the  advance 
of  the  army  under  Colonel  Clarke  and  Mijor 
Forsyth.  Col.  Bis^ell  came  up  with  spirit. 
Mid  tho  enemy  was  fonced  t)  retire  with  los& 
Qenerat  Wilkinson  took  part  in  this  action, 
ttid  bravely  advanced  into  the  most  dangerous 
position,  declining  frequently  the  advice  of  his 
officers  to  retire  from  imminent  danger.  The 
enemy  having  used  his  con;;reve  rockets  with- 
out proiucing  any  effect  retired  to  La  Colle, 
where  he  n-as  pursued.  At  this  place  an  action 
wasexpectet;  hat  the  enemy  who^  force,  when 
increaned  by  a  reinforcement  from  the  Tsle  aux 
Noix.  amounte  I  to  at  le»st  twenty-flve  hun* 
dred  men,  mostly  rc<;ii'ars,  declined  fnseting 
tke  Amsrienn  foree^  although  mueh  ir^feriar 
in  numhern  and  mearu  of  warfare, 

"  Sever.il  sorties  were  made  by  the  enemy, 
but  they  were  resi;*  ed  with  bravery  and  suc- 
cess. The  conduct  of  every  individual  at- 
tached to  the  American  command,  was  marked 
by  that  patriotism  -nd  prowess,  whix*.h  has  so 
often  f-onq^iered  tho  bovstcd  discipline,  long 
experience,  and  military  tactics  of  an  enemy 
who  dared  not  expose  his  *^  invindibletTi  to 
the  disgrncc  of  being:  defeated  by  a  less  numer- 
ous force  of  Yankee  wood''men.''t 

This  extract  we  would  not  venture  to  give 
without  ninring  al<o  the  very  p«ge  from  which 
it  was  tflkcn.  Would  any  one,  we  a^k,  believe 
Ri  possible  thit  thi.<4  writer  was  describing  the 
repglse  of  four  thousand  Americans  in  an  at- 
tack on  a  milly  garrisoned  by  one  hundred  and 

*  We  presume  Mr.  O'Connor  means  twenty-fiix 
miles. 

t  These  italics  are  Mr.  O'Connor's. 
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eighty  British — wi  h  somewbore  about  twelve 
hundred  regulars  and  militia  stationed  in  the 
vicinity.  Sven  General  Wilkinson  was  eon^ 
polled  to  allow,  on  his  trial,  that  the  huildhig 
was  defende '  by  a  garrMon  of,  not  eighteen 
hundred  regulars  and  6ve  hundred  militia, 
but  of  six  hundred  veteran  troops. 

Col.  McPherson*s  testimony  on  the  satne 
occasion  showed  that  in  his  estimation,  at  afi 
events,  the  gallantry  so  much  vaunted  by  Ifir. 
O'Connor  was  not  displayed,  a^d  he  declared 
'*  that  the  army  should  have  attempted  to  force 
a  passage  into  tho  mill,  and  employed  the 
bayonet  at  every  sacrifice,  or  have  renewed 
the  attack,  with  heavier  ordnance,  at  daylight 
the  next  morning.*' 

How  Messrs.  0*Connor,  Smith,  and  Thomp- 
son could,  with  the  proceedings  of  Genend 
Wilkinson*8  trial  open  to  the  world,  venture 
to  put  forth  thdr  statements  would  puaie 
any  one  unaccustomed  to  their  through  thick 
and  through  thin  style  of  laudation  and 
apology. 

James  is  very  severe  upon  the  poor  Qes* 
eral  for  the  note  which  he  put  forward  is 
answer  to  Col.  McPherson's  assertion  t'lat 
"  the  bayonet  ought  to  have  been  employed. 
To  take  such  a  pose,  wrote  Wilkinson,  with 
small  arms,  has  often  been  attempt eri,  but 
nev«fr  succeeded,  from  the  time  of  Xenophon 
who  failed  in  the  attempt  down  to  the  present 
day.'  Xenophon  himself  was  baffled  in  an 
attempt  against  a  Castle  in  the  plain  of  Cii* 
ctts,  and  also  in  his  attack  on  the  metropoUt 
of  the  Dry  lanes,  and  in  times  modem  as  well 
as  ancient,  we  have  abundant  examples  ef 
the  lailure  of  military  enterprises,  by  the  most 
distinguished  chiefs." 

Before  giving  Jameses  comments  on  this 
note  we  would  sjuggest  to  General  Wilkinson 
and  his  three  apologists  titac  an  attack  on  a 
Stone  Castle  with  narrow  ^lits  for  the  double 
purpose  qf  admitting  light  and  discharging 
arrows,  rross-bolts,  or  javelins,  and  an  attaek 
on  a  Mill,  (where  is  not  usually  a  lack  of  good 
Kissed  windows,)  with  musketry  and  a  wcB 
served  battery  of  three  heavy  guns,  are 
not  quit^  one  and  the  same  thing.  .As  the 
(jencral  has  gone  so  far  out  of  his  vray  to 
find  an  excuse,  we  also  may  be  excused  fSor 
travelling  back  a  few  years,  in  order  toconfutt 
bis  assertions^    In  that  veracious  historical 
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fmrk  genoraUy  kn<wn  M  Inmbdei*^  we  have 
101  inftUnce  of  a  stone  castle  being  carried  by 
ft  rabble  armed  with  bows»  bill  hooks,  and 
spears,  ansisted  only  by  one  KnigbL  Now  if 
W&eh  deedn  of  derrtng  do  could  be  effected  by 
ftie  brave  foresters  of  olden  times,  we  opine 
that  American  woodsmen,  espeeifiRy  wh«n 
aided  by  a  General  mhom  U  WM  diffintlt  to 
hup  out  of  danger,  Rhould  have  at  least  at- 
tempted one  ensla*jght  The  whole  passage, 
however,  is  too  ridiculous  to  laugh  at,  we  will 
therefore  return  to  James,  who,  commenting 
on  the  Generars  note  in  jastification,  observes 
''General  cTiimes  Wilkinson,  of  the  United 
States  Army,  then  has  tho  effrontery  to 
oampare  his  dingraceful  discomfiture  before  a 
Oanadian  grist  mill,  with  what  occurred  to-^ 
Lord  Wellington  at  Burgos — ^Bonaparte  at 
St.  Jean  D\\cro — and  General  Gh'aham  at 
Burgos.  James  here  declares  himself  to  be 
as  hick  of  the  Bobadil  General,  as  he  presume^ 
his  readers  to  be. 

We  hare  dwelt  sufficiently  long  on  this 
subject,  and  will  therefore  but  remark  that 
Wilkinson  returned  af^er  his  repulse  to  his 
old  quarters,  relieving  the  Canadians  from 
fear,  not  of  hi?  men  as  soldiers,  but  as  ma- 
tandcrs  and  pillagers,  quite  as  expert  as  the 
much  abused  sailors  and  soldiers  ol  the  Ghe> 
iapeake  squadron. 

The  next  event  which  occurred  was  one  for 
which  Sir  George  Prevot^t  has  beea  severely 
blamed.  GonuDod'.'re  McDonough  had  just 
launched  a  ship  and  a  brig,  both  destined  for 
service  in  Lake  Champlain — and  had  also 
collected  a  great  store  of  provisions  and  mu- 
nitions of  war  at  Yergenncs,  Vermont.  On 
the  9ih  May  Captain  Pring  judging  that  the 
ice  was  sufficiently  broken  to  allow  his  using 
the  flotilla  under  his  command,  determined  to 
attack  the  place  and  destroy  at  once  the  ships 
and  stores.  He,  however,  found  the  enemy 
in  too  great  force  for  him  to  effect  any  move* 
ment,  as  he  was  without  troops  to  attack  the 
enemy  on  shore,  he  was  therefore  compelled 
to  return  to  Isle.  Au2  Noiz. 

James  remarka  on  this  af&ir :  "  had  a  corps 
oi  eight  or  nine  hundred  men  been  spared, 
th0  lives  of  Downie- and  his  brave  comrades 


*W8  oontend  that  Ivanboe  is  quite  as  retiable 
anthority  aa  either  Smith,  0*Connor,  or  Thomp* 


would  i.ave  been  saved  in  the  September  foU 
lowin^Ct  Mid  ail  the  attendant  circumstances^ 
stUl  8»  painful  to  reflect  upon,  would  have 
been  averted.  Veritas  in  his  letters  speaks 
stitt  more  plainly,  *'  Captain  Pring  applied  to 
Sir  Oeei^  lor  trocq>&-*aB  usual  the  applies^ 
tien  was  re Aised — but  when  Captain  Pring 
returned,  and  reported  to  Sir  George  whoA 
might  ham  ftmn^  dime  hy  ^  joint  aU*iek  the^ 
he  was  offered  assistance,  to  which  offer  the 
Captain  replied,  that  it  was  then  too  late,  as 
the  enemy  had  taken  alarm  and  prepared  ao« 
eordingly."  Sir  George^s  mistake  in  not  de» 
patching  troops,  whether  asked  for  or  not,  oa 
this  expedition^  will  be  more  clearly  under* 
stood  when  we  reachHhat  part  of  our  narra^ 
tive,  relating  to  the  attack  in  which  Captaia 
DowBie  lost  bialife. 

From  the  River  Richelien  we  must  trans- 
port the  reader  to  Ontario,  and  folio  3v  the 
fortunes  of  the  expedition  against  Oswego,  a 
place,  next  to  Sackctt's  Harbour,  of  the  most 
importance  to  the  enemy,  and  at  which  it  was 
supposed  that  large  quantities  of  naval  stores 
had  been  deposited.  On  the  8rd  of  Hay  the 
fleet  under  the  command  ot  Sir  James  Te% 
embarked  at  Kingston,  a  body  of  one  thou* 
sand  and  eighty  men,  all  included,  and  on  the 
4th,  General  Drummond  himself  embarked. 
At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  4th 
the  fleet  had  arrived  sufficiently  near  Oswego 
to  open  their  fire,  and  preparations  were  at 
the  same  time  made  for  disembarking  the 
troops;  this  movement,  however,  was  frus- 
trated by  a  gale  springing  up  which  compelled 
them  to  claw  off  a  lee  shore,  and  gain  an 
offing.  The  three  despatches  which  follow, 
will  convey  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  proceed- 
ings which  took  place  as  soon  the  weather 
moderatedL  The  first  is  ih>m  General  Drum- 
mond. 

H.  If.  S.  Prince  Regent 

Oswego,  May  7. 
%a-^T  am  happy  to  have  to  announce  to 
your  Excellency  the  complete  success  of  the 
expedition  against  Oswega  The  troops  roea- 
tioiied  in  my  despatcli  of  the 8rd  instant;  via, 
six  companies  of  Da  WattevtUes  regiment^ 
mider  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fischer,  the  liglkt 
company  of'lhe  Gle&garry  light  infantry,  oa- 
der  Captain  Mo  MiUan,  and  the  whole  of  the 
seoond  battallion  royal  marines,  under  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Maksim,  having  been  embsr- 
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ked  with  a  detachment  of  the  royal  anillerv 
imdcr  captain  Criittenden,  with  two  Bold- 
pieces,  a  detachment  of  the  rocket  company 
under  Lieutenant  SteTens,  and  a  detachment 
of  sappers  and  miners  under  Lieutenant 
Qoaset,  of  the  royal  engineers,  on  the  evening 
of  the  8rd  instant,  I  proceeded  on  board  the 
Prince  Regent  at  day-light  on  the  4th,  and 
the  squadron  immeciately  sailed;  the  rind 
being  variable,  we  did  not  arrive  off  Oswego 
until  noon  the  following  day.  The  Rhips  lay 
to,  within  long  gun-shot  of  the  battery,  and  the 
gun-boats  under  captain  dllier  were  sent 
dose  in,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  ene- 
my to  shew  his  fire,  and  particularly  the 
number  and  position  of  his  guns.  This  ser- 
Tice  was  performed  in  the  most  gallant  man 
ner,  the  boats  taking  a  position  within  point- 
blank  shot  of  the  fort,  which  returned  the  fire 
firom  four  guns,  one  of  them  heavy.  The 
•nemy  did  not  appear  to  have  any  guns  moun- 
ted on  the  town-side  of  the  river. 

Having  sufficiently  reconnoitred  the  place, 
airangeroents  were  made  for  its  attack,  which 
it  was  designed  should  take  place  at  eight  6* 
dock  that  evening;  but  at  sun -set  a  very 
heavy  squall  blowing  directly  on  the  shore, 
obliged  the  squadron  to  get  under  weigh,  and 
j>revented  our  return  until  next  morning ; 
when  the  following  disposition  was  made  of  the 
troops  and  squadron  by  commodore  sir  J.  Too 
and  myself.  The  Princess  Gharbtte,  Wolfe,* 
and  Royal  George,t  to  engage  the  batteries,  as 
the  depth  of  water  would  admit  of  their  ap- 
proaching the  shore ;  the  Sir  Sidney  Smith| 
schooner,  to  scour  the  town,  and  keep  in 
aheck  a  krge  body  of  militia,  who  might  at- 
tempt to  paFS  over  into  the  fort ;  the  Moira§ 
.  and  MdvilleT  brigs,  to  tow  the  boats  with  the 
troops,  and  then  cover  their  landing,  by  scour- 
ing the  woods  on  the  low  point  towards  the 
loot  of  the  hill,  by  which  it  was  intended  to 
advance  to  the  assault  of  the  fort 

Captain  O'Connor  had  the  direction  of  the 

btttts  and  gun  boats  destined  to  land  the 

•  troops,  which  consisted  of  the  flank  companies 

.  of  De  Watieville^s  regiment,  the  company  of 

,  the  Glengarry  light  jnfimtry,  and  the  second 

Wtalion  of  the  royal  marines,  being  all  that 

oould  be  landed  at  one  embarkation.    The 


•MontraaL    t^i<«<^    t^agnet   (OhanrelL 
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iour  battalion  companies  of  the  tlegiment  Di 
Wattcville,  and  the  detachment  of  artillery 
rt^maining  in  reserve  on  board  the  Prinoeii 
Charlotte  and  Sir  Sidney  Smith  Schooner. 

As  soon  as  every  thing  was  ready,  the  sbipi 
opened  their  fire^  and  the  boats  pushed  fiv 
the  point  of  disembarkation,  in  the  most  rego- 
lar  order.  The  landing  was  effected  under  a 
heavy  fire  from  the  fort,  as  well  as  from  i 
considerable  body  of  the  enemy,  drawn  up  on 
I  he  brow  of  the  hill  and  in  the  woods.  The 
immediate  command  of  the  troops  was  entrua- 
ted  to  Lieutenant- Colonel  Fischer,  of  the 
regiment  of  De  Watteville,  of  whose  gaUani, 
cool,  and  judicious  conduct,  as  well  as  of  tin 
diHtinguished  bravery,  steadiness,  and  discip- 
line of  every  officer  and  soldier  composing  thii 
small  force,  I  was  a  witness,  having,  with 
commodore  sir  James  Yeo,  the  deputy-aHju- 
tant-general,  and  the  officers  of  my  stdj 
landed  with  the  troops. 

I  refer  your  excellency  to  Lieut-Col.  ^ 
cher*d  letter  enclosed,  for  an  account  of  the 
operations.  Toe  place  was  gained  in  tea 
minutes  from  the  moment  the  troops  advaa- 
Cw'd.  The  fort  being  every  where  almost  open, 
the  whole  of  the  garrison,  consisting  of  the 
third  battalion  of  artillery,  about  400  tAmx^ 
and  some  hundred  militia,  effected  their  ea- 
cape,  with  the  exception  of  about  60  me^ 
half  of  them  severely  wounded. 

I  enclose  a  return  of  our  loss,  amongat 
which  I  have  to  regret  that  of  Captun  Halts- 
way,  of  the  royal  marines.  Your  exoelleiMjr 
will  lament  to  observe  in  the  list  the  name  of 
that  gallant,  judicious,  and  excellent  offieer, 
captain  Mulcaster,  of  the  royal  navy,  whi 
landeJ  at  the  head  of  200  volunteer  seamca 
from  the  fleet,  and  received  a  severe  and  da» 
gerous  wound,  when  within  a  few  yards  «f 
the  gunsy  which  he  was  advancing  to  storo^ 
which  I  fear  will  deprive  the  squadron  of  hit 
valuable  assistance  for  some  time  at  leasL 

In  noticing  the  co-operation  of  the  naval 
branch  of  the  service,  I  have  the  bightfl 
satisfaction  in  assuring  yoor  excdlen^,  that 
I  have  throughout  this,  as  well  as  on  eveiy 
other  occasion,  experienced  the  most  xealoa% 
cordial,  and  able  support  from  sir  James  Yea 
It  will  be  for  him  to  do  justice  to  the  merili 
of  those  under  hia  oommaad;  but  I  b^ 
nevertheless  be  permitted  to  observe,  thit 
nothing  coQld  exceed  the  oool&ettand  gtlho^ 
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fry  in  action,  or  the  unwearied  exertions  on 
shore,  of  the  captains,  officers,  and  crews  of 
the  whole  squadron. 

I  enclose  a  memorandum  of  the  captured 
trticles  that  have  been  brought  away,  in 
which  your  excellency  will  perceive  with 
saUsfaction  seven  heavy  guns,  that  were  in- 
tended for  the  enemy's  new  ship.  Three  82 
pounders  were  sunk  by  the  enemy  in  the 
river,  as  well  as  a  large  quantity  of  cordage, 
and  other  naval  stores.  The  loss  to  them, 
therefore,  has  been  very  great;  and  I  am 
sanguine  in  believing  that  by  this  blow,  they 
have  been  deprived  of  the  means  of  comple- 
ting  the  armament,  and  particularly  the 
equipment,  of  the  large  man  of  war,  an  object 
of  the  greatest  importance. 

Every  object  of  the  expedition  having  been 
effected,  and  the  captured  stores  embarked, 
the  troops  returned  in  the  most  perfect  order 
on  board  their  respective  ships,  at  fouro*c1ock 
thi.s  morning,  when  the  squadron  immediately 
sailed;  th(f  barracks  in  the  town,  as  well  as 
those  in  the  fort,  having  been  previously 
burnt,  together  with  (he  platforms,  bridge,  ftc 
and  the  works  in  every  other  respect  ( isman- 
tied  and  destroyed,  as  far  as  practicable. 

I  cannot  dose  this  dispatch  without  offering 
to  your  excellency's  notice  the  admirable  and 
judicious  manner  in  which  lieutenant-colonel 
Fischer  formed  the  troops,  and  led  them  t  >  the 
attack;  the  cool  and  gallant  conduct  of  lieuten* 
ant-colonel  Malcolm,  at  the  head  of  the  second 
batta'ion  royal  marines ;  the  intrepidity  of  cap> 
tain  de  Berzey,  of  the  regiment  de  Watteville, 
who  commanded  the  advance ;  the  zeal  and 
energy  of  lieutenant  colonel  Parson,  inspec- 
ting field  officer,  who  with  major  Smelt,  of  the 
103rd  regiment,  had  obtained  a  passage  on 
board  the  squadron  to  Niagara,  and  volunteer- 
ed their  services  on  the  occasion;  the  gallantry 
of  captain  McMillan,  of  the  Qlangarry  light  in- 
fimtry  who  covered  the  left  flankof  the  troops  in 
advance ;  and  the  activity  and  judgment  of  cap- 
tain Gruttenden,  royal  artillery ;  brevet-miyor 
De  Oottrten,  of  the  regiment  do  Watteville ; 
Hentenant  Stevens,  of  the  rocket  company; 
lieat.  Gossot,  royal  englneersi  each  in  their 
nspective  situations. 

Lieutenant-colonel  Malcolm  has  reported  in 
high  terms  the  condnct  of  lieutenant  Lawrie, 
if  the  royal  marines,  vr\o  wasat  the  head  of 
d»  first  men  who  entered  the  fort;  and  Ihad 


an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  bravery  of 
lieutenant  Hcwett,  of  that  corps,  who  climbed 
the  flag-staffand  pulled  down  the  American  en- 
sign which  was  nailed  to  it  To  lieutenant- 
colonel  Harvey,  deputy-acljutant-general,  my 
wannest  approbation  is  -Tiost  justly  due,  for 
his  unremitting  zeal  and  useful  assistance^ 
The  services  of  this  intelligent  and  expe- 
rienced officer  have  been  so  frequently  brought 
under  your  excellency's  observation  before 
that  it  would  be  superfluous  my  making  any 
comment  on  the  high  estimation  in  which  I 
hold  his  valuable  exertions. 

Captain  Jervois,  my  aide-camp,  and  lieuten- 
ant-oolonel  Ilagerman,  my  provmcial  aide  de 
camp,  the  only  officers  of  my  personal  staff 
who  accompanied  me,  rendered  me  every  as- 
sistance. 

Captain  JervoiF,  who  will  deliver  to  yow 
excellency,  with  this  despatch,  the  American 
flag  taken  at  Oswego,  is  fully  able  to  afford 
every  further  information  you  may  require ; 
and  I  avail  myself  of  the  present  opportunify 
strongly  to  recommend  this  officer  to  the 
fivorable  consideration  of  his  royal  highneaa 
the  commander  in  chief. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  fta, 
>.  OoBooN  Dkumxoitd. 

Col  Fischar^s  letter  to  Colonel  Harvey,  and 
that  from  Sir  James  Yeo  to  McCroker,  being 
more  explanatory,  will  furnish  still  more  con- 
clusive evidence,  as  to  the  importance  of  this 
n  flair. 

^rom  lieutenant-col&Ml  FUeher  to  lieuterum^ 
colonel  Honey, 

H.  M.  S.  Prince  Regent,  off  Oswego 
Sib,  Lake  Ontario,  May  7 . 

It  is  with  heartfelt  satisfactton  thai  I  hai^ 
the  honor  to  report  to  you,  for  the  informadtn 
of  lieutenant*general  Dmmmond,  command- 
ing, that  the  troops  placed  iinder  my  ordeia 
for  the  purpose  of  storming  the  ibri  at 
Oswego,  have  completely  succeeded  b  tUi 
service. 

It  will  be  saperfluouB'for  me  to  enter  inia 
any  detdls  of  the  operations,  as  the  lienteD- 
ant-general  has  personally  witnessed  the  ood- 
duct  of  the  whole  party;  and  the  gratelU 
task  onfy  remains  to  point  out  fiv  hia  a|»priK 
batton,  the  distinguished  bravery  and  diad^ 
line  of  the  troops. 

The  aeeond  battalioo  of  royal   marins 
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formed  their  ooUmn  in  tibe  motl  roguhr 
mAaner,  and,  bj  their  ileidy  nd  rmfid  ad- 
ipvice,  owried  tJie  fort  in  n  verjr  short  time, 
in  fact,  nothing  could  aorpaas  the  gallantrj  of 
Ikat  battalion,  oommanded  by  lie«a«ant-eolo- 
Dol  Malcolm;  to  vboFO  oool  and  daKbcraie 
oondoct  our  aaxeaa  ia  greatly  to  be  attri- 
buted. 

The  lieatenaot-colonel  reported  to  me,  in 
high  terms,  the  conduct  of  lieutemmt  James 
Lnurie,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  first  men 
who  entered  the  fort  The  two  flank  compa 
nies  of  De  Watteville^s,  under  captam  De 
Bervey,  bohaved  with  spirit,  though  labouring 
with  more  difflculties  during  their  formation, 
CO  account  of  the  badness  of  the  landing 
place,  and  the  more  direct  opposition  of  the 
enemy.  The  company  of  Qlengarry  light 
InfAntry,  under  captain  M^MtUan,  behared  hi 
an  equnlly  distinguished  manner,  by  clearing 
the  wood,  and  drirtng  the  enemy  into  tho  fort 
I  beg  leave  to  make  my  personal  acknowledge- 
mentH  to  staff-adjutant  Grdg,  and  lieutenant 
and  a«1jutant  Mcrmet,  of  De  Watterille^n,  for 
the  zeal  and  attention  to  me  during  the  day*s 
service.  Nor  can  I  forbear  to  mention  the 
regular  behavior  of  the  whole  of  the  troops 
during  thc:r  stay  on  shore,  an  1  the  most  per* 
foet  order  in  which  tho  ro-ombarkation  of  the 
troops  h%s  been  executed,  and  every  serrice 
performed. 

I  enclose  herewith  the  return  of  killed  and 
wounded,  as  8ent  to  me  by  the  different 
♦orps. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Ac., 

V.  FiscncB, 
Li(!ut.-col.  De  Watteville*s  regiment 

Lient'Cot.  Hnn'cy, 
Deputy  ndjutant- general 
Return  of  kilted  and  wounded  of  the  troops  in 

action  with  the  enemy  at  Oswego,  on  the 

lOih  of  May,  1814. 

Total — 1  captain,  2  sergeants,  1  drummer, 
16  rank  and  file,  killed ;  1  captain,  1  subal- 
tern, 2  sergeants,  68  rank  and  file,  wounded. 

J.  Habtbt, 
Lient-col.  dep.-a4i*-geii. 
Batmn  of  the  killed  and  wounded  of  the  roy- 
al navy  at  Oswego,  Hay  6. 

8  seamen,  killed ;  8  captaim^  1  lieutetiaBt^ 
1  Bsaster,  7  seamen,  wounded. 

Total— 8  killed;  11  wounded. 

*  J.  IiAWBiXysea. 


Hii  miU|«^*s  brig  Magnet  (late  fir  Sidaej  Sautts 
Off  Oawego^  U.  &  May  1. 

Rehtm  of  crdnameg  mnd  unlMmep^lMVii^  <aian 

Mtjf,  1814,  6y  Mff  m^^fo  troof  «i«iir  <fta 

^ammumdoflitmL  jfttU  Jhummtomd, 
2U«»;— 8  82  poaoder  iron  gnaa,  4  24-poqadar 

in»  guns,  1  ISpoaoder  iron  goo,  1  8-poondar 

iron  gnn.— Total  9. 
Dettroyed; — 1  heaTj   12  poaoder,  1  heavy    6- 

pounder. — ^Total  2. 
8koi; — 81  42-poander,  round;  82  82-poandiar, 

round ;  88  43  pounder,  canister ;  42  SS-pou- 

der,  caniater ;  80  24  poander,  canister ;  12  4S- 

pounder,  grape;  48 82-pOQnder,  grape;  18  M- 

pounder,  grape. 
Eight  barreb  of  gunpowder,  and  all  the  aheC  «f 

amall  calibre  in  the  fort,  and  stores,  thrown  i 

the  river. 

EnwAao  CauTiaanaa, 
commanding  royal  artiDei^ 
B.  Batmbs,  adj.-geDeraL 

H emorandam  of  provisions  stores,  captnredL 

Ooa  thousand  and  fortjr*five  barrels  of  flewr, 

pork,  potatoes,  salt,  tallow,  Ac.  Ac.  70  coDs  ul 

rope  and  oordage :  tar,  lilce'<s»  (large  and  amal^) 

2  f  mall  sehoonen,  with  several  boata,  and  other 

smaller  craft 

KOAB  FaasB,  mSL  Sua. 
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DEATH. 

ST  nosnim  coluxb. 

Angel,  who  treadest  in  the  track  of  Time  f 
Chxarding  the  entrance  to  that  unknown  cKma^ 
Whenee  eome  no  whispers  to  the  world  belaw, 
Whenee  not  a  song  we  hear 
Of  triumph  or  of  cheer, 
Or  sound  of  happy  footst^a  paasiag  to  aad 
fro. 

Pale  as  the  Maybell  trembling  in  the  breese 
Thou  makost  youthful  cheeks.   The  summer  sma 
Lose  their  calm  blue  beneath   thy  wavisf 
wing; 
Fierce  storms  thou  snmmonesfc 
From  the  deep  mountain-breast^ 
To  be  diy  pursuivants  when  thou  sri  wandertig. 


Thy  name  is  terrible ;  thine  icy  breath 
Stem  order  to  the  War-Fiend  uttereth^ 
Wboatahu-the  pleasaat  turf  afearinl  red; 

Or  dashes  in  the  wave 

A  myriad  spirits  brave, 
Fat  whose  eternal  rest  no  sainUy  song  is  said. 
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THOUGHTS  FOR  JUNK. 

Hownr,  in  bis  book  of  tbe  seasons,  com- 
mences bis  beautiful  cbapter  on  June  with  a 
joy  and  gladness  of  tone  inspired  bj  the  g1ad> 
some  occasion,  *'  Welcome*^  he  writes  **  once 
more  to  sweet  Jane,  the  month  which  comes 
"Half  piMkt  with  qpriiig.withii]mmarhyfim]irowiied'' 
This  idea  of  the  blending  of  the  two  seasons 
has  a  peculiar  signification  to  Canadians,  as 
with  them,  scarce  has  the  spring  made  her 
appearance,  when  they  find  themaelyes  in  the 
taH  leaf  of  summer,  and  it  is  indeed  startling 
to  behold  how  to,  in  a  few  daysi  the  season 
has  advanced 

"  BlushlBjr,  kBowlng  not  tbdr  doom. 
Seethe  6Hly  Moaoiiifl  Mme, 
Bedolent  with  Hmv'n  seat  gMO\ 
Bat  to  yield  to  flammer  ptafoe." 

Wo  miss  in  thisoountrj  the  coy  approaches 
with  which  the  sommer  appears,  and  it  would 
almost  seem  as  if  the  remark  tliat  **  America 
has  no  youth,**  were  applicable  to  herseasons. 
la  our  father-land  each  season  may  be  ahnost 
said  to  be  wooM  by  its  successor  to  yield  to  its 
advances,  and  e?eQ  should  grim  winter  main- 
tain his  place,  and  prove  obdurate  to  the 
whispering  of  the  **  sweet  south,**  his  linger- 
ing icicles,  when  constrained  to  yield  to  the 
more  ardent  advances  of  this  month,  but  serve 
to  carry  fertility  to  the  parched  fields. 

With  the  advance  of  ihe  month  a  striking 
change  comes  over  the  landscape,  and  the 
pale  green  of  the  woods  and  fields  assume  a 
deeiperand  stronger  tint,  emblematic  of  the 
growth  of  the  year.  This  change  extends 
also  to  the  flowers,  and  the  bright  decided 
eolours  of  June  present  a  marked  contrast  to 
the  more  delicate  hues  of  the  first  creations 
of  spring. 

These  changes  are  but  too  often  permitted 
by  the  unthinking  to  pass  unnoticed,and  alas  1 
Chat  it  is  so,  for 

*  ThoB  thflor  oomoi  and  thai  depwt 
Fmreriul  whisperer  to  the  heart 
Of  mntaMlity  below  ;— 
Of  hvBmti  weal  and  hmmm  woe : 
9heq;vhigof  hope^  theaoiBiiieraky; 
When  Joj  leened  aU  too  bright  to  dia" 

We  are  often,  and  with  much  justice,  taunted 

ihat  our  woods  lack  the  sweet**  wood  notes 

wild  **  which  charm  the  ear  In  the  mother 

country,  but  to  a  mind  properly  attuned  to 

wititte*s  voioe,  there  Is  as  much  pleasure  in 
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hearing  the  shrill  cries  of  the  insect  tribe,  as 
the  sweetest  songster  of  tbe  grove,  for  we  re- 
flect that  these,  too,  are  a  thanksgiving  hymn. 
The  nightingale  or  linnet 
"  With  vnniimbered  notes.** 
may  woo  their  mates  more  melodiously,  but  not 
more  cheerily,  nor  is  the  grasshopper's  shrill 
pipe  less  significant  of  perfect  happiness. 
When,  too,  at  nightfall  the  glow-wonn  lights 
her  lamp  we  have  another  and,  indeed,  shming 
proof  of  the  wonderful  adaptation  by  nature 
of  the  means  to  the  end. 

Cultivation  has  not  yet  prepared  for  us  the 
perfection  of  rural  wildness  to  be  found  when 
sauntering  through  Ihe  Unes  and  copses  ot 
*<  merrie  England  ;**  we  miss  the  quiet  beau^ 
of  the  banks  and  braes  of  bonny  Scotland,  or 
the  stem  grandeur  of  her  mountain  scenery; 
we  sigh  unconsciously  as  we  compare  our 
somewhat  tame  landscape  with  the  beanty  of 
KilUmey  or  Wicklow,  but  soon  returns  the 
thought  that,  despite  the  alluring  attractions 
of  our  Fatherland,  in  Canada  the  June  sub 
sheds  its  brightness  over  a  country  whose 
aspect  offers  a  purer  and  a  higher  charm.  As 
we  gase  on  the  wide  spread  though  rough 
cultivation,  and  mark  the  smoke  ascending 
from  many  a  homestead,  although  "unem- 
bowered  by  trees,**  the  reflection  arises  that 
those  homesteads  are  owned  by  a  happy  and 
independent  chias,  who  can  never  be  exposed 
to  the  vicissitudes  that  would  mark  their  pil« 
grimage  in  their  native  country — ^we  remem- 
ber that  each  man  sits  beneath  the  shadow  of 
his  own  roo^  and  we  fervently  bless  the  Al- 
mighty disposer  of  all  good  for  the  change. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that^  to 
these  reflections  alone  a  Canadian  June  is  in- 
debted for  welcome.  The  month  is  the  very 
carnival  of  nature,  and  most  profusely  are 
her  treasures  poured  out,  as  if  to  make  amends 
for  her  lingering  approach.  It  is  a  perfect 
luxury  to  roam  through  the  woods,  and  com- 
mune with  Nature,  as  she  "  indulges,'*  says 
Howitt,  *' every  sense  with  sweetness^  k>vel^ 
nassand  harmony. 

Sheep  shearing  is  an  interesting  eeramoDf 
in  this  land,  but  lacks  the  observances  with  ^ 
which  the  occasion  was  formerly  marked. 
*"  It  was,"  says  Howitt,  «*  a  tioM  of  many, 
making,  the  maiden%  in  their  best  attiiv, 
waited  on  the  shearers  to  receive  and  roll  up 
the  fleeoeSi    A  feast  was  msde^  and  King  and 
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Queen  elected;   or,  aooording  to  Dnyton^s 

**  Polyolbion,"  the  king  was  pre-elected  by  a 

fortunate  circumstanoe 

"The  Sbepberd  Kioff 
Whote  flocks  had  chaiioed  thst  year  the  earliert  hunh 

to  bring,— 
lb  hifl  gay  baldrio  sits  at  his  low  gnwqr  hoard. 
With  flowers  curds,  oioated  creain.  and  oountiy  dain- 
ties stared. 

We  lack  the  obserTances,  but  still  it  is  with 

great  interest  that,  as  we  approach  some  bend 

in  the  river,  where  a  deep  pool  has  been 

formed,  we  watch  the  operation  and  the  sturdy 

arms  employed  in  throwing  in  or  washing  the 

sheep. 

Occasionally  but  very  rarely,  are  the  first 

•ITerings  made  to  the  parsing  year  by  the 

mowers,  and  the  luxuriant  grass  bows  its 

tiead  before  the  scythe,  emblematic  of  the 

lapse  of  time  and  our  common  loL  We  will  not, 

howerer,  indulge  these  thoughts,  but  will  say 

"  speed,  then,  chasing  seasons,  speed. 
Fade  the  flower,  and  thrive  the  weed ; 
Good  and  evil  here  must  blend. 
Lightnings  flMh,  and  storms  descend : 
But  a  few  revolving  years, 
Chequered  o'er  With  smiles  and  tears, 
Bide  we  yet,— when  freed,  shall  soar. 
The  spirit  to  a  happier  shore— 
Oome  like  shadows—so  depart ; 
Not  a  pang  shall  wring  my  heart, 
Passing  to  a  brighter  world. 
Faith,  with  banner  wide  unftffled. 
Shall  on  high  the  cross  display. 
Point  to  hearen  and  lead  the  way  s 
Otaaae  the  mists  that  round  mo  rise. 
And  bear  me  upward  to  the  skies." 


ON  RUSSIA. 

BT  BIT.   R.  r.  BUKN8,  KXMOBTOK. 

Is  ANT  circumstances  it  would  not  be  anintereal- 
JBg  or  nnprofitable  to  contemplate  a  country 
which  coTera  nearly  a  ninth  part  of  the  habita- 
ble globe— which  contains  fully  60  millions  of  the 
earth's  population,  and  with  which  are  associated, 
directly  or  indirectly  some  of  the  leading  events 
that  figure  on  the  page  of  modem  history.  But 
now  when  we  have,  nnhappily  for  the  prosperity  of 
lurope,  been  brought  into  collirion  with  this  conn- 
trj,  and  that  the  peaoe  of  nearly  forty  years  isdls* 
tnrbed,  by  its  ambitious  and  aggressiTe  spirit,  the 
sahjeet  is  pressed  upon  us  with  more  than  ordi- 
jiary  force,  and  should  secnra  on  our  part  mora 
than  ordinary  attention.  Standing  on  the  thresh- 
,old  of  1 868  the  most  lynx  ey^  obserrer  oould  not 
detect  on  the  suriaee  of  the  politieal  horiaon  even 
a  little  dood  of  hand  breadth  dimf^ont.    It 


seemed  as  if  the  sublime  peace  congress,  of  whidi 
the  Crystal  Palace  was  the  scene,  had  inangnrated 
a  new  era,  during  which  the  hatchet  of  strife 
would  be  buried,  the  boom  of  the  cannon  hnahed, 
the  finer  feelings  of  our  nature  obtain  foil  pby, 
and  an  ttnirersal  brotherhood  be  established.  The 
cctton  princes  of  Manchester  hailed  the  coining 
coronation  of  their  faTOurite  idea,  and  even  the 
most  suspicious  were  beginning  to  feel  as  if  there 
was  more  of  fact  than  of  fancy  in  the  opinion  that 
the  rivalry  in  arts  had  permanently  succeeded  the 
riralry  in  arms.     1854  has  dawned  on  a  different 
spectacle.    The  clouds  have  suddenly  gathered. 
The  roost  scepUcal  cannot  presume  to  deny  that 
a  storm  impends.    Nicholas  L  aping  the  airs  and 
assuming  the  mantle  of  Napoleon  I.,  desires  to 
grasp  the  world. 

On  the  most  pitiful  pretence  the  ganntlet  of 
defiance  has  been  thrown  down.  To  pamper  the 
pride  and  aggrandize  the  power  of  this  nHMlera 
Ooliah,  an  arrest  must  be  laid  on  the  wheels  of 
the  worid^s  progress—the  horn  of  peaeefol  indus- 
try be  exchanged  for  the  din  of  battle,  and  the 
happiness  of  the  social  circle  for  the  misery  of  the 
camp  and  the  field.  What  momentous  iaaaes 
hang  on  the  lips  of  a  single  mortal  I  How  the  cooi- 
plexion  of  the  world  may  be  changed  by  a  single 
word?  Ajod  yet  while  we  wait  in  painful  soapenae 
— the  altar  to  the  moloch  of  var  has  been  reared, 
the  Tictims  are  being  piled  upon  it — the  aacrifiet 
is  going  on — 

**  Hark,  heard  ye  not  those  sounds  of  dreadAil  nole^ 
Sounds  not  the  clang  of  conflict  on  the  heath. 
Saw  ye  not  whom  the  reeking  sabre  smoie ; 
Nor  saved  your  brethren  ere  they  sank  beneath 
!^rrants  and  tyrant  slaves  ?— the  fires  of  death. 
The  bale  fires  flash  on  high  r-ftxnn  rock  to  rock 
Each  volley  tells  that  thousands  cease  to  breaflie 
Deatii  rides  upon  the  sulphuiy  8iroo» 
Eed  battle  stamps  his  fbot»  and  natloDa  fed  the  die^ 
In  view  of  the  coming  struggle  it  is  well  for  m 
to  know  the  worst.    It  is  the  dictate  of  aooad  pel- 
icy  calmly  to  contemplate  the  resoorces  of  that 
formidable  power  which  has  assumed  the  heavy 
responsibility  of  attempting  to  turn  the  world  ap- 
side  down.    That  this  power  is  formidable  it 
would  be  foolish  to  deny.    Oonvinoed  tboogfa 
be  that  with  the  foremost  ot  drilised 
ranged  on  the  opposite  ude,  the  issue  win  not  be 
donbtfol,  stQl  we  cannot  afford  to  treat  with  de- 
rision the  threats  emanating  from  a  eoontiy  of 
which  Kapoleon  the  Oreat  deolarsd  *'becked  fay 
the  eternal  iocs  of  the  pole  wUeh  ainat  forever 
render  it  nnassailshle  ih  rear  or  Hank,  it  oan  mij 
be  attaeked,  even  on  its  Talnerri>Ie  front,  dm^ 
three  or  fonr  naonths  in  the  year«  while  it  bssthe 
whole  iwelre  to  render  arailabki  agahul  as.   U 
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^riSfen  to  vtk  lnT«der  nothing  but  the  rigonraof  suf- 
ferings and  prirations  of  a  deeert  soil,  of  a  nature 
liaif  dead  and  froseo,  while  HsinhabltaatB  will  ever 
precipitate  themeelTee  with  transport  towards  the 
delicious  climates  of  the  smith.    To  these  physl- 
^aX  adTsniages  we  must  join  an  irameose  popular 
CioB  of  brave,  hardy,  devoted,  passive  and  vast  no- 
made  tribes  to  whom  destitution  is  habitual  and 
wsadering  Is  nature.    One  cannot  help  shudder- 
ing at  the  thought  of  such  a  mass,  who  can  at  any 
time  with  isipunity  inundate  you,  while,  if  defeat- 
ed it  has  only  to  retire  into  the  midst  of  its  snows 
«od  ices,  where  pursuit  is  impossible  and  repan^ 
4ioB  ot  loss,  easy,  it  is  the  Antosns  of  the  fable 
which  cannot  be  overcome  but  by  seising  It  by 
the  middle  and  stifling  it  in  the  arms,  but  where 
is  the  Hercules  to  be  fcuud  who  willattempt  audi 
am  enterprise.    He  did,  who  could  akme  attempt 
it,  and  the  world  knows  what  success  he  had.— 
Show  me  an  Emperor  of  Eusaia,  brave,  able  and 
impetuous — in  a  word-»a  Gsar  who  is  worthy  of 
his  sit  nation — and  Burope  is  at  his  feet.    We  may 
amile  at  the  conceit  of  the  caged  Sagle,  and  deem 
She  picture  over-drawn,  still  there  is  in  it  substan- 
tial truth.    From  that  rock  to  which  Premetheus* 
Itko  he  was  bound,  the  mind  of  the  chafed  exile 
reverted  to  that  memorable  campaign,  (the  turn- 
ing point  in  his  oventful  history)  when  nearly 
iiaif  a  miUioB  of  bis  best  troops  found  a  sepulchre 
in  the  snow :  the  voice  from  St.  Helena  should  not 
iall  upon  listless  ears.    It  should  be  heeded,  not 
to  produce  a  panic  but  to  impart  a  spar-— noi  to 
to  make  our  illustrious  fathorUnd  with  her  pow- 
erful aUies  flee  with  craven  heart  from  the  field, 
but  that  the  means  of  resistance  may  be  made  on 
*  scale  proportionate  to  the  magnitude  of  the  foe 
to  be  met,  and  to  the  momentousness  of  tho  In- 
terests involved. 

I.  The  source  of  this  mighty  Empire  like  that 
of  some  migty  rivers  it  is  difficult  to  discover.-— 
We  wend  our  way  upwards  along  the  stream  of 
iit  history  till  we  almost  lose  ourselves  amid  the 
brakey  thickets  of  the  past. 

It  has  been  coi^eotured  that  the  children  of 
Xsgog  the  son  of  Japhat  pitched  their  tents  on 
tills  bleak  northern  region  whioh  forms  a  section 
ef  the  Empire  in  its  present  form,  soon  afier  tiie 
Babel  dispersion.  By  the  Bomans  they  were  de- 
ooninstod  Soythlsns,  and  wees  little  better  than 
tbe  painted  savages  of  Britain,  or  the  aborigines 
•f  our  own  Amerioaa  oontlnentb  They  were 
aasqjped  in  the  Sdavoidans  iriio  flocked  eastward 
Irom  the  banks  of  the  Danube  and  settled  down 
Sa  the  ndghbonrhood  of  the  Dnitper  and  the 
BaUio.  Th^  were  strangers  to  the  arts  of  civil* 
mA  llfo-4hey  were  addicted  lo  fiaUngi  hvntbg 


and  plunder.  Though  their  habits  were  wild  and 
wandering,  they  found  it  necessary  for  mutual 
safety  to  have  common  meeting  points  and  as 
much  as  possible  to  keep  together.  Mud  cabins 
were  erected  and  out  of  these  sprang  in  course 
of  time  the  flourishing  cities  of  Eiow  and  Novo* 
gored. 

Towards  the  Ninth  Century  the  waters  of  the 
Baltic  were  ploughed  by  the  sliarp  keels  of  a  race 
of  Firates,  who  seised  upon  every  luckless  craft 
with  which  they  came  in  contact,  and  made  re* 
peated  descents  on  the  countries  bordering  on 
that  great  northern  sea.    They  formed  a  portion 
of  the  Ancient  Scandinavians  and  were  composed 
principally  of  the  junior  branches  of  wealthy 
ikmllies,  who,  having  no  inheritance  in  store  for 
them,  sought  one  on  the  bosom  of  the  deep.    It 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  rising  communi- 
ties to  which  we  have  referred,  would  escape 
their  notice.    Accordingly,  we  find  that  in  852 
A.D.  an  event  occurred  corresponding  closely  to 
|hat  which  in  1066  changed  Ae  current  of  onr 
national   history.     As   the    Normans   invaded 
Britain  and  became  gradually  amalgamated  with 
the  Saxons,  so  the  Varagiane  (originally  belong- 
ing to  the  same  flock)  invaded  Sclavonia  and  were 
amalgamated  with  the  Sclavi.     Buric,  the  Yan^ 
gian  chie^  acted  exactly  the  part  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  the  plains  of  No  vogorod  witnessed 
a  contest  precisely  similar  to  that  of  which,  two 
centuries  after,  Hastings  was  the  scene. 

Russia  took  its  name  from  the  victorious  Buric, 
-—and  Russians  history  proper  dates  from  the 
period  of  the  Yaragian  conquest 

II.  From  an  origin  so  obsoc^re  sprung  the  Ru^ 
sian  Empire — an  empire  now  rivalling  the  Ancient 
Roman,  and  threatening  the  world's  peace.  One 
cannot  help  feeling  struck  at  the  advancement  it 
has  made,  if  not  in  mental  and  moral,  at  all  events 
in  material  wealth.  As  we  overleap  the  interval 
between  Ruric  and  Nicholas,  we  behold  the  teni* 
tory  that  fringed  the  Dneiper  and  the  Baltic 
stretching  into  two  hemispheres— we  behold  the 
little  one  that  was  rocked  fai  such  a  rough  cradle 
beeomfaig  a  thousand,  and  the  small  one  a  strong 
Bation. 

We  may-reasonahly  doubt  the  durability  of  the 
materials  of  which  the  Russian  Empire  Is  eoiii» 
poaed,  and  the  pennaaence  of  the  basis  on  which 
it  rests,  but  none  can  be  blmd  to  the  vastness  of 
the  field  it  embraoes  or  the  value  of  the  resonrees 
it  contdns.  It  is  represented  In  three  divisions 
of  our  globe,— Burope,  Asia  and  America,-^-«nd 
comprises  an  area  (tf  nearly  seven  million  square 
fflUes.  Take  the  Asiatic  part  alone  and  people  it 
in  the  same  latio  as  Great  Britidn  and  Irdand, 
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Md  it  would  acoomodata  more  than  tha  pop«l»* 
tion  of  our  globe.  Taka  the  Earopean  parly  and 
yon  could  put  into  H  tba  Britiih  lalea  listaan 
timet  oTar.  Its  length  baa  been  eatimaAed  al 
9200  mBea— Ita  breadlh  at  2400,  indnding  IftO 
dagreea  of  loDgilada  and  22  dagreaa  of  latknda. 
Within  thia  wide  range  meet  the  extremeaof  Tap- 
dure  and  barrennesa  —of  beat  and  cold  At  Arch- 
angel the  ground  ia  eovafad  wHh  a  aonataol 
mantle  of  anow ;  the  tbennometer  rangaa,  often- 
timeB,  between  80^  and  40^  b^w  laro— there  b 
the  piercing  atraoaphera  of  tba  Arctic  legiaaak 
At  Taurida,  anow  la  a  rarity,  the  rigora  of  Iroat 
are  unknown— there  ia  the  bright  iky  and  balmy 
atmoapfaere,  and  rich  aoil  af  Italy. 

**  While  In  lU  northern  aztramitiea  tba  aoM  ia 
ao  intenae,  and  ragetatloii,  In  coDae^nenee,  ao 
atuntedy  that  a  bircb  tree,  fall  grown  and  of  peiitct 
form,  can  be  carried  In  the  palm  of  the  band }  in 
ita  Bouthem  latitndea  the  iJdieat  frvita  of  tba  vine, 
the  apricot  and  the  peach  ripen  on  the  aoony 
alopea  of  the  Orimea,  and  ftalda  of  loaea  whiab. 
perfume  the  air  for  milea  araond,  flower  In  luxor^ 
ant  beauty  on  the  ehorea  of  the  Daonbe.**  ( Aliaao.) 

Of  thia  aouthern  region  PreleaNr  Pallaa  baa 
fumishad  aoch  a  Cuclnatfaig  pietora  aa  to  make  na 
ahnoat  feel  aa  if  the  enraa  of  Eden  had  been 
rolled  away  and  Paradlae  regained.  **  These  val- 
Hea— which  are  bleaaed  with  the  dimate  ol  Ana- 
loUa  and  leaaar  Asia,  where  the  winter  ia  scarcely 
aonaiblo,  where  the  prknroaea  and  apring 
aalliron  bloom  In  February  and  often  in  January, 
and  where  the  oak  frequently  retains  ita  tallage 
throughout  the  whole  winter^are,  in  regard  to 
botany  and  rural  economy,  the  nobleat  tract  in 
Taurida,  or  perhape  fai  the  whole  extent  of  the 
empire.  Here,  on  all  sldea^  flourish,  in  open  air, 
the  oliTe  tree,  the  cTer-Terdant  laurel,  the  lotus, 
the  pomegmnate,  and  the  oeltis^  which,  perhaps, 
are  the  remains  of  Grecian  cultivation.  In  these 
happy  Tallies  the  forest  ooosists  of  fruit  trees  of 
every  kind,  or  rather  they  form  a  large  orchard 
left  entirely  to  itself.  Tba  contrast  of  the  rich 
▼erdure  with  the  baaatiful  wildness  presented  by 
tb»«djacent  moontalns  and  rooks,  the  natural 
fountains  and  cascades  that  agreeably  present 
their  rushing  waters,  the  near  riew  of  the  sea 
where  the  sight  is  lost  in  the  nnboundad  proapect ; 
all  theae  beautlea  together  form  ao  pietweaqua 
and  delightful  a  whole,  that  eran  the  enraptured 
muse  of  the  poet  or  the  painter  would  notbe  able 
to  conceive  a  more  captivating  aoene.**  Despite 
the  trackleaa  waatea  with  which  It  abounds,  Rua- 
aia  poaseasea  not  a  lEaw  anch  green  apots  on  which 
spontaneously  grow  the  finest  fruits  and  flowers 
of  whkb  any  conaerratory  can  beast. 


Tiawing  Boasia  in  lie  physical  aspect,  we  BMwk 
again  a  seriea  af  vaat  plains^  called  AferppM,  ra* 
aembUng  tiie  Bandaof  Africa  ar  the  Pmirieaand 
Pampaa  u  the  wast  and  aonth  of  America.  7e- 
warda  tba  oentia  of  ttbaria  and  the  banka  off  the 
Volga  their  widahukig  aorfiiee  awella  oiM,  hyter* 
apersad  witii  kkaa  of  aalt  and  occMlfmnl  patcbsa 
ofverdMra. 

The  boondieaa  feraata  fonn  •  atrildog  aootraal 
to  the  leafless  plahi&  In  the  northern  piwvkicaa 
especially,  those  preaanl  •  denaa  barrier  whkb 
no  army  oanid  penetrate,  and  which,  it  might  ak 
moat  be  aoppoaed,  tba  awaepfa^;  acytfae  of  time 
ksall,  would  fitii  to  exterminate!.  Hera  woflnd 
216  iriliiana  of  acraa  of  flr  and  pin»-tbero4Y 
milfionft  Hera  we  frid  »miiliaBa  and  •  half  aoha 
of  the  htfgaatsise,flt  to  supply  iMralenglbeBodpo> 
riod  the na¥lea<rf  the  world.  There  again  tkrw 
hmdnd  tmdj^itm  mUU^mia  leaaer  dimensiaoa. 
Thua,  in  aaountiywbiahgaotogiatabnTadachaad 
to  be  Kka  our  own,  destltata  af  coal,  PiptiAenta 
baa  kwdly  fkmisbed  a  snbatitiita  to  ao  ainiaat  n^ 
Uasitad  extant,  Tboagh  tima  diayngaUied  by 
foreata  and  sandy  pkdns^  Bwaia  ia  by  no  aaana 
doititata  of  mawntahia.  The  pvinalpal  laBgaa 
are  the  {AHMammi,  aaparathig  Ewsm  o»  tlw  ana 
aida^  and  PeraU  on  the  other,  and  atrotcbing  be- 
tween the  MadK  md  GtapiBn  aaas::  ibo  Altmie 
separating  Ruaaia  on  the  sontbfrom  the  ▼aat  Bok 
pire  ofOhiaar — Olanafs  rannlng  tho  length  of 
1000  mliea  between  the  Swediab  frantien  and  tho 
ebeerlesa  banka  ci  tba  White  Sea  .—The  Oimlit^ 
forming  the  wall  af  paititian  batweoD  the  two 
grand  diriakma  of  the  Impirc^  and  tba  VMty 
forming  the  elerated  background  to  tho  rood  that 
lendairom  St.  Patersbnrgb  to  If  oaoow. 

Intiie  bleak  regkmof  KamUik^tikm  thoM  ava 
mouDtams,  the  gapmg  craters  on  whose  anmmit, 
and  the  bnmiog  springs  hi  whoso  neigfabonibood 
attest  tbrir  Toicania  diaiaoter,  but  whora  tba  da- 
Tearing  element  ia  at  preaant  huahed.  It  is 
goUr  in  tba  bowala  of  a  regfon  bound  witfi 
nal  froat,  to  find  suoh  asMMldarin^  ftraa 
b  diadngttiahed  ahnoat  ae  mueh  by  wator  aa  by 
wood.  We  meat  with  riTer%  iakea^  gnlpha 
aeas ;  some  of  tiiem  of  great  sine  and  importanoa. 
Amongst  riTois  tke  principal  are  tba  On^yv  flow- 
ing into  tho  White  Sea :  thoKem,  Into  tlmByk 
do:  theI>neiperandtheI>0BkitotiftaBlMk8ea^ 
and  the  Volga,  into  the  Gaipkm. 

Amongst  bkea,  Ladoga  and  Onega  aio  pai^ 
haps  tho  Urgeat  of  any  hi  Suropav  tho  one  being 
120  and  the  otiier  160  mBeakog.  Bmkalkt 
Asiatic  Busria  Is  hardly  infinior,  and  aearaa  lai- 
portant  commercial  purpoaaa.  But  none  of  thsm 
can  for  a  moment  be  compared  witl^  tkoaa  asm- 
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■Mith  inland  mm  with  whioh  we  are  teiiUer* 
Among  Galphe  we  And  Finland  and  Arahangel. 
And  among  mM|  leaving  oat  of  aeooont  Um  Are- 
tie  Ocean,  and  that  part  of  the  PMifie  denomlnat* 
•d  tlM  Baecem  Areblpeligo»  the  BiMk  8m  800 
Milei  long»  theOMpian  900,  and  the  Baltio,  700, 
stand  prominent. 

Ruasia  ooBBtitntes  a  Ane  field  for  the  mhiendo- 
giet.  In  the.8aropean  part  we  meet  with  iron 
and  copper.  In  the  Aaiatio  part  we  meet  with 
gold,  lead,  eiWer,  and  precloM  atonee.  On  the 
lidgM  both  of  the  Ural  and  the  GancMU,  rich 
▼eina  have  been  dlaoovered  which  were  ■occeei- 
talflj  wrought  a  eentnrj  and  a  hall  ago^  The  &!• 
berian  tract,  regarded  by  manj  m  a  wildemeea, 
kM  difloloeed  such  bidden  treawrM  m  the  tepai, 
the  hjaeintli,  the  emerald,  the  beryl,  the  onyx, 
the  jasper,  and  the  crysolite.  Who  knows  bat 
that  yet,  m  in  the  oaM  of  Oalifomia  and  Aostra* 
Ua  an  alUwiM  ProYidence  may  employ  the  Uot  of 
iti  being  snob  a  rich  repository  m  a  means  of 
opening  op  a  mighty  district  of  coantry  that  would 
otherwiM  by  resMU  of  physical  barriers  remain 
cloMd  against  the  civilised  worid. 

Th  e  animal  kingdom  is  m  prolific  m  the  mine- 
ral. Roa^  hM  meet  of  the  animals  that  abound 
tfaroughout  Earooe  in  general,  wHh  some  peculiar 
to  itself.  The  Lithuanian  and  Livonian  horsM  are 
eelebrated  for  their  strength,  bMUty,  and  speed. 
The  vine-clad  steppM  and  verdant  valM  of  Tau- 
rida  supply  the  ricbnt  pMture  for  sheep,  whose 
wool  will  ehaiienge  competition  with  the  worid, 
and  whOM  numbers  are  such;  that  a  flock  of 
60,000  possesMd  by  a  single  farmer  is  not  un- 
eommon. 

The  unduladng  steppM  of  Biberia  form  a  spa- 
ekras  hunting  ground  over  which  scamper  at  large 
the  wild  horse,  ^e  wild  ass,  and  the  argali  or  wild 
sheep.  The  dMp  fissurM  and  beetling  crags  of 
the  Gtos^cal  Oaoc  itus  are  firequented  by  the  shag 
gy  bison,  and  the  frisking  chamois.  Lapland  is 
inseparably  associated  with  the  uMfitl  reindeer, 
and  KamtMhatka  with  the  costly  nble.  On  the 
banks  of  some  of  the  lakM  and  rivers  are  to  be 
found  the  stag,  the  wild  lN>ar,  the  musk,  and  the 
beaver.  SmIs  swarm  about  the  inlets  of  the  grMt 
Korthem  Ocean,  while  walrussM  infest  its  shorM. 
The  iMding  scm  teem  with  fish,  and  the  entire 
Empire  with  fowls  of  every  dcMription. 

III.  But  we  mMt  pass  from  the  phyrical  to  the 
dvil  aspect  of  Russia— from  the  geographical, 
▼egetable,  mineral,  and  animal  departments,  to 
that  with  which  man  hM  more  directly  to  do. 

At  different  periods  in  Russian  History,  we 
find  government  assuming  different  phasM.  At 
first  it  wore  a  republican  mr.    With  the  incrsaM 


of  the  aristocratio  element,  a  sort  of  oligarchy 
came  Into  existence.  Then  a  limited  monarchy  had 
the  a8Mndant,batwith  the  weakening  of  the  pow* 
er  of  the  nobllity,and  the  abolition  of  constitutional 
usages,  this  hM  given  pbce  to  a  rigid  dMpotism. 
It  is  not  very  iong  since  this  despotism  burst  into 
its  prcMnt  full  blown  dimensiona.  Till  towards 
the  doM  of  the  Ifth  century  the  responsibiMty 
of  the  Bmperor  wm  shared  with  the  Bojards  and 
Bui^ghers,  who  were  the  same  m  our  Lords  and 
Commons.  Since  the  advent  of  Peter  the  Great, 
a  dMth-blow  hM  bMU  dealt  to  the  infinence  of 
both  thcM  classes,  and  now  there  is  nothing  to 
spaa  the  gulph  between  the  solitary  sovereign  on 
the  one  hand  and  his  myriad  serft  on  the  other. 
The  sovereign  is  regarded  (like  the  Lama  of  Thi- 
bet, or  the  Bmperor  of  China)  m  partaking  of  the 
divine  m  well  m  the  human,  and  m  uniting  In  his 
dngle  person  supreme  religious  m  well  m  civil 
authority.  The  most  blind  submission  is  render- 
ed, the  most  blasphemoM  homage  Is  paid  to 
him;  fh>m  his  will  there  Is  no  appeal;  to  his 
every  caprice  the  utmost  deference  mut  be  shewn. 

Peter  thought  nothing  of  caning  or  kicking, 
his  proudest  nobles.  Hte  head  fMlin|pcold  one 
day  in  church,  he, without  the  slightMt  ceremony 
transferred  to  it  the  immeuM  wig  of  a  courtier 
ntting  by,  iMving  his  exposed  cranium  m  a 
subject  for  the  suppressed  tittering  of  the  asMm- 
bled  eongregatioai  During  the  reign  of  Pault 
the  father  of  the  prcMut  Emperor,  despotism  in 
its  most  repuldve  fomi  wm  rampant. 

DecreM  were  issued  with  the  most  solemn  and 
pompous  preambles,  regnlating  the  cot  and  coloor 
of  the  clothes,  and  minutely  specifyfaig  the  mods 
in  which  the  hair  should  be  worn.  If  any  man 
did  not  appear  dressed  In  a  cocked  hat,  or  in  a 
round  hat,  pinned  up  with  three  comers,  a  long 
CfuneM  pig-tail  hanging  down  the  back— a  single 
brcMted  coat  and  waistcoat— kcee  buckles  instead 
of  strings,  (the  Emperor  wm  dMth  on  pantaloons) 
he  ran  the  risk  of  l)eing  thrown  Into  prison  or 
hurried  off  In  a  sledge  to  Sibeila.  One  man  wm 
publicly  whipped  for  having  hte  neck  cloth  too 
thick.  An  unfortunate  lady  because  her  hair 
happened  to  hang  over  her  neck  (a  slight  devii^ 
tion  from  the  imperial  statuteX  wm  doMly  con* 
fined  and  fed  on  bread  and  water.  A  devotee  of 
the  Hum,  who  wrote  an  epigram  compoMd  of 
two  lines,  which  were  supposed  to  oontain  a  slight 
on  the  Emperor,  had  his  tongue  cut  out  and  wm 
transported  to  a  savage  region  on  the  K.  West 
coast  of  America.  It  is  amulng  how  the  most 
distinguished  noblM  will  submit  without  a  mu^ 
mur  to  the  greatest  indignitlM  from  thdr  chiet 
The  Emperor  Alexander  (brother  sad  pcedeosiior 
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of  Nicholas)  ukod  one  of  Uiom  odo   daj  wh«i 
favor  be  ooald  ooofer  opon  bim.    As  if  li  was  an 
honor  (o  be  noticed  ai  all,  the  oontemptable  frag- 
■lent  of  bomanity  replied;   **WheneTer   tboa 
neetest  me  at  Cknut  whisper  in  mjr  ear,  Thoo 
art  an  ass."    The  present  Emperor  is  doing  all 
in  bis  pow»  to  maintain  this  serriie  spirit  on  the 
part  of  his  nobles*    He  encoarages  their  keeping 
ap  the  ukost  expensiTe  establishments,  ezpectkig 
that  thereby  thej  may  become  inTolTod  in  the 
meshes  of  bankraptcy,  and  that  theb  estates  may 
fOTert  to  the  crown.    He  deHghU  in  keepmg 
them  in  hot  water  one  with  another,  and  in  allow* 
ing  the  veriest  npstarts  to  step  over  their  heads 
into  seats  of  honor  and  emolument    He  tries  to 
enrry  flavor  with  the  common  people  at  their  ex- 
pense.   Since  the  revoltitionary  scenes  of  *48  he 
has  been  more  than  ordinarily  strict  in  forbidding 
them  to  cross  the  confines  of  Russia,  fearinff  leet 
their  loyalty  might  be  impaired  by  their  breath- 
ing the  air  of  freedom.    It  is  a  significant  fnot, 
that  hardly  a  Bossian  noble  was  to  be  met  with 
within  the  Crystal  PaUoe.    His  great  object  is  to 
spoil  indiriduality  and  to  promote  centralisation. 
His  acnte  and  comprehensive  mind  being  inUy 
aware  orlhe  heterogeneous  elements  of  which 
his  overgrown  empire  is  composed,  he  is  anzioos 
to  fuse  them  down  into  one  molten  mass — to  se- 
cure entire  uniformity  in  religion,  politics,  educa* 
tion — ^in  short  in  every  department    The  Empire 
is  a  mere  Automaton — the  Emperor  the  main 
spring  that  causes  all  the  wheels  to  move. 

And  yet  with  all  this  crashiDg  power  of  despot- 
ism, there  is-  the  fidntest  form  of  Ck>n8titutional 
Government  Kicholas  has  got  all  the  laws  of 
the  Empire  published  from  the  earliest  period, 
amounting  to  nearly  40,000,  and  filling  upwards 
of  40  quarto  volumes. 

The  Empire  is  partitioned  off  into  68  Pro- 
vinces, each  presided  over  by  distinct  oflicers  and 
possessing  distinct  courts.  Of  these  courts  there 
Is  a  regular  graduating  scale.  The  division  is 
four-fold,  not  altogether  unlike  what  we  are  fiami- 
liar  with.  The  District— the  Provincial— the 
Oeneral  assembly  or  Senate,  and  tho  Cabinet  or 
Council  of  the  Empire. 

There  cannot  bo  fewer  than  600,000  officers 
in  all,  each  owing  his  appointment  to  the  will  of 
the  Emperor,  in  appearance  serving  the  people^ 
in  reality  girt  round  with  leading  strings  that 
stretch  from  the  Throne*  The  Senate,  the  only 
thing  worthy  the  name  of  a  popular  assembly,  is 
packed  with  creatures  of  the  Emperor,  all  select- 
ed by  himself,  and  sworn  to  carry  out  his  wishes. 
The  Cabinet  corresponding  to  our  Executive,  has 
twelve   Departments,  sub-divided   into  variety 


of  Boreauz,  whose  duties  range  fktm  the  hig^ 
and  knotty  questions  of  diplomacy  and  states 
manahip  to  the  boHding  of  theatres  and  tho 
cleaning  of  stables.    But  of  every  spoko  ki  tho 
cumbrous  and  eompfieated  macfamery,  the  breath 
of  the  Emperor  is  the  motive  power.     Ovrrupiitm 
is  a  natural  aceompamment  of  despotism.    Tho 
servants  being  principally  selected  on  the  score 
of  their  llKeKhood  to  prove  pUaot  toob  in  tho 
hand  of  their  master,  it  conid  not  be  expected 
that  they  woald  be  impelled  by  generous  motives 
or  be  susceptible  of  noble  deeds.    DeeeptioD  Is 
tho  order  of  the  day.    The  most  unprincipled 
actions  are  perpetrated  wHhost   the  siigfatest 
componction.      Conscience  is  a  curiosity — com- 
pliance with  its  dictates  an  antiquated  forni.  Tlie 
old  adage,  *  honesty  is  the  best  policy,'  is  exchang- 
ed for  ''Set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief.**    ABossian 
nobleman  informs  us,  **  The  speculations  of  theso 
in  office  are  beyond  all  calculation.     All  tho 
functionaries  high  and  low  steal  openly  and  with 
impunity,  from  the  ammmiition  to  the  raUons  of 
the  soldiers^  and  the  medicines  of  the  hospitals. 
VnXi  it  be  believed  that  they  actually  conceal  the 
number  of  men  who  lall  in  every  action  till  the 
end  of  the  campaign,  and  thus  continue  to  receive 
the  prorisMns  and  equipment  of  those  who  have 
disappeared  from  she  ranks,  but  who  nevertheless 
remain  on  the  lists.    In  the  Oaucasns  where  hos- 
tilities are  incessant,  this  abuse  had  risen  to  an 
enormous  exceas.    The  ranks  were  thinned,  yet 
the  lists  were  full,  as  also  were  the  pockets  of  the 
officers.**    This  lying  leprosy  has  tainted  ercty 
beam  in  the  rotten  framework  of  BuSsian  society. 
The  want  of  confidence^  thereby  induced,  has  led 
to  a  mean  system  of  espionage  peculiarly  repulsive 
to  the  feeUngs  of  every  freeman.    The  entire 
country  resembles  a  Penitentiary,  whose  watts  are 
covered  with  slits,  through  which  the  turnkeys 
may  glance  unseen  on  the  unfortunate  prisoners. 
Spies  swarm  as  thickly  as  Mosquitoes  in  summsr, 
only  they  suck  more  blood.    They  are  divided 
into  regular  classes  and  nestle  everywhere. — 
Many  innocent  victims  are  suddenly  seined  on, 
inforraaticm  lodged,  in  expectation  of  a  costly 
fee,  and  hurried  off,  without  form  ctf  trial,  to  the 
Siberian  Mines.    There  is  hardly  any  regular  ad- 
ministration of  jusUce  in  any  case.    Law  is  net 
studied  as  a  profession.    It  Is  distastefnl  to  those 
in  authority,  because  it  might  set  bounds  to  a  will 
which  is  regarded  as  the  supreme  and  ultimate 
Court  of  Appeal    Peter  the  Great  tad  as  intones 
an  antipathy  to  Lawyers  as  Paul  had  to  panta- 
loons.   When  visitincc  Westminster  Hall  in  Lon- 
don, he  eagerly  asked  who  were  all  these  boiy 
people  in  black  gowns  and  wigs.    On  its 
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•zplained  to  him  thej  were  lawyers,  he  exclaim- 
ed: ''Lawyers I  why  I  hare  only  two  in  my 
whole  dominiona,  acd  I  think  of  hanging  one  of 
them  the  moment  I  get  home.*' 

With  the  utffioet  rigonr  and  recUeaineBS  death 
has  been  dealt  out  to  some  of  the  loftiest  digni* 
taries  about  the  throne,  wherever  they  incurred 
the  frown  of  its  arbitrary  occupant.  There  is 
perhaps  no  country  under  the  sun  that  has 
witnessed  such  revolutions  in  the  wheel  of  fortune. 
The  mighty  have  been  degraded — the  mean 
elevated.  The  scene  oi  Haman  and  Mordecai 
m  the  days  of  old  has  been  often  repeated. 
Munich,  the  prime  minister,  becomes  an  exile  of 
ffiberia.  Mensehikoif,  a  youth  who  cried  pies 
through  the  streets  of  Moscow,  is  lifted  into  his 
•eat  By  the  way  h  becomes  not  him  who  now 
wean  the  title  oi  Uenschikoff  (and  whose  bluster- 
ing manifesto  was  the  begtnnmg  of  the  present 
tnmbles)  to  assume  such  airs  and  get  on  such  a 
high  horse,  when  he  considers  his  pie  boy  ancestor. 
In  the  case  of  Gatharine  I,  t<^  we  have  another 
illustration  that  there  is  no  romance  equal  to 
that  of  reality.  Here  we  have  the  widow  of  a 
military  sergeant  promoted  to  share  the  imperial 
throne  with  the  Great  Peter,  and  singly  to  grasp 
the  sceptre  when  he  laid  it  aside.  Special  favor 
I0  shewn  to  foreigners,  either  from  lack  of  native 
telent,  or  to  wound  the  pride  and  weaken  the 
power  of  the  native  nobles. 

'*  The  German  who  was  a  tailor  in  Hanover 
may  become  a  Professor  in  the  Academy  of 
Seienaes ;  the  Italian  who  carried  an  organ  about 
the  .streets  of  Borne,  may  become  a  director  of 
musie;  the  Swiss  who  was  a  confectioner  and 
constructed  pyramids  of  ice  and  pagodas  of 
pastry,  may  be  made  an  imperial  architect ;  the 
Snglish  mspector  of  a  cotton  mill  may  be  made 
a  general  of  Engmeers ;  and  the  Frenchman  who 
arrived  as  a  valet,  may  turn  tutor  to  a  nobleman's 
Bons,  find  his  way  up  the  ladder,  and  receive  the 
appointment  and  title  of  a  Counsellor  of  State.'' — 
(Haxwell.) 

Our  sketch  of  the  Civil  Crovemment  of  Bussta 
would  be  necessarily  incomplete,  were  not  some 
reference  made  to  the  two  rulers  (who  have  cut 
the  most  conspicuous  figure  on  the  stage  of  her 
ehequered  history)  who  have  done  more  than  any 
before  or  since  their  time  to  develop  her  re* 
iources,  and  to  give  her  that  position  in  the  scale 
of  nations  she  now  fills.  Undoubtedly  Peter  I  and 
Catharine  II  have  out  the  most  conspicuous  figure 
Oil  the  page  of  Buasian  History-— and  with  all 
their  failings  proved  real  benefactors  to  their 
country.  Peter's  life  is  a  romance  of  itself  suf- 
ficient to  furnish  matter  for  a  distinct  article.  To 


follow  him  to  the  dock  yards  of  Amsterdam  and 
London,  where,  under  the  name  of  Peter  Timmer- 
man,  he  wrought  as  a  mechanio.  To  view  the 
early  reverses  and  ultimate  victories  which  marked 
his  protracted  struggle  with  Charles  XII  of 
Sweden. — ^To  record  the  energetic  efforts  he 
made  to  rub  over  the  rough  hxse  of  his  barliarous 
country  the  varnish  of  modern  civilization,  would 
exhaust  our  remaining  time  and  space,  and  be 
foreign  to  our  present  purpose. 
SaiBce  it  to  sav  that  he  did  not  a  little  to  ex- 
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tend  the  commerce,  to  increase  the  revenue,  to 
consolidate  the  power,  and  to  give  lustre  to  the 
name  of  his  country.  His  coIobmI  stature-  (for 
he  was  6  feet  '7)  and  masdve  build  (for  his  balk 
was  in  proportion)  p<Hnt«d  him  out  as  one  bom 
to  command. 

But  though  he  could  rule  ethers,  he  had  not 
the  "  rule  over  his  own  spirit."  His  ungovem* 
able  temper  drove  him  to  excesses  which  have 
stained  his  memory,  and  made  the*historian  feel 
at  a  loss  whether  most  to  censure  or  to  praise. 
There  Is  too  good  ground  for  believing,  that  like 
Alexander  the  Great,  he  died  the  victim  of  that 
vice  which  has  proved  the  ruin  of  millions. 

It  is  an  interesting  &ct,  that  a  woman  stands 
side  by  side  with  this  notable  man.    Catharine 
II,  who  reigned  till  towards  the  close  of  last  cen- 
tury, gained  a  reputatioa  which  has  thrown  into 
the  shade  her  namesake,  who  made  the  sudden 
transition  from'being  a  soldier's  widow  to  being 
a  sovereign's  wife.  Of  her,  it  has  been  accurately 
observed,  **  Prudent  in  Council  and  intrepid  in 
conduct ;  cautious  in  forming  resolutions,  but  vi- 
gorous in  carrying  them  into  execution ;  ambi- 
tious, but  of  great  and  splendid  objects  only  ; 
passionately  fond  of  glory,  without  the  alloy,  at 
least  in  public  affauv,  of  sordid  or  vulgar  inclina- 
tions ;  discerning  in  the  choice  of  her  counsellors^ 
and  swayed  in  matters  of  state  only  by  lofty  in- 
tellect ;  munificent  in  public,  liberal  in  private, 
firm  in  resolution,  she  dignified  a  despotic  throne 
by  the  magnanimity  and  patriotism  of  a  more  vir^ 
tuous  age."  But  these  great  qualities  were  coun- 
terbalanced by  as  remarkable  vices  and  more 
truly  perhaps  of  her  than  of  the  Virgin  Queen  of 
England,  it  might  be  sud  In  Burleigh's  words, 
that  **  if  to  day  she  were  more  than  man,  to-mor- 
morow  she  would  be  less  than  waraan.^    Vehe- 
ment, sensual  and  capricious  in  private  life,  she 
seemed,  as  a  woman,  to.  live  only  for  the  graljlfi- 
cation  of  her  passions ;  tyrannical,  over-bearing, 
and  sometimes  cruel  in  her  administration,  ahe 
^lled  her  subjects  with  unbounded  awe  for  her 
authority.    In  the  lustre  of  her  administration 
however,  the  career  of  her  victories,  and  the 
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Yspid  progreiB  of  her  sabjeela  under  eo  able  « 
gOTemmeat,  mankind  o?erlooked  her  diMolate 
■uuinera,  the  occasional  elevation  of  unworthy 
fiToritefl,  irequent  acta  of  tyranny,  and  the  darlt 
transaction  which  signalised  her  accession  to  the 
thpoue.  They  overlooked  the  firailties  of  the  wo- 
man in  the  dignity  of  the  princess ;  and  paid  to 
the  abilities  and  splendor  or  the  Semlramis  of 
the  North  Uut  Involuptary  homage  wliich  com- 
manding qoalities  on  the  throne  never  iail  to  ao- 
qnhre— ^ven  when  stained  by  irregnlaritlei  in  pii- 
Tate  Ufe.*'— (Alison.) 

ly.  But  we  must  hasten  from  the  dvil  to  the 
military  aspect  of  Bussia.  This  is  a  view  which 
the  present  orims  invests  with  more  than  ordinary 
interest  and  importance.  It  is  almost  impossiUe 
to  come  to  anything  like  certainty  respecting  the 
military  streogth  of  Bussia.  We  have  ahready 
aOnded  to  the  corrupt  practice  of  not  erasing  the 
names  of  the  departed  from  the  muster  roll,  that 
the  pay  may  bo  continued.  This  practice  is  so 
notorious  and  widely  diffused  tliat  no  reliance  can 
be  phoed  on  any  official  statisments.  These  may 
present  a  formidable  array  of  figures,  but  let  them 
be  rigorously  sifted  and  they  will  be  sadly  pared 
down.  Multitudes  are  inserted  that  have  been  in 
etunity  for  years.  Although  therefore  we  find  an 
infantry  of  nearly  a  million,  and  a  cavalry  of 
260,000,  we  need  not  be  alarmed.  It  is  a  mere 
ilburish  on  paper.  Let  the  roll  be  called,  and  in 
regard  to  fully  one-hal(  it  would  be  a  calling 
spfari'4  from  the  vasty  deep.    But  will  they  come  ? 

It  is  an  historical  fact  that  when  Kapoleon 
entered  the  biasing  Moscow,  with  his  mammoth 
army  reduced  to  180,000,  Alexander  could  not 
muster  as  many,  even  in  the  very  centre  of  his 
dominions.  The  army  has  not  certainly  more 
than  doubled  since  then.  Oonsidering  the  vast 
extent  of  its  territory  and  population,-— the  im- 
mense frontier  exposed— the  numerous  posts  re- 
quiring to  be  garrisoned,  and  the  havoc  made  by 
disease  and  misrule,  the  available  force  of  Russia  is 
not  in  proportion  to  that  ot  eiUier  France  or  Britain. 
We  speak  not  of  bravery  or  skill — ^but  of  the 
matter  of  numbers  alone, — and  we  feel  persuaded 
that  a  close  examhiation  of  the  statistics  of  the 
respective  countries  will  bear  us  out  in  the  state- 
ment. Oolovine,  a  Russian  of  distinction,  writes 
as  follows : — *'  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  all  the 
ill  usage  to  which  the  Russian  soldier  is  exposed 
on  the  part  of  his  superiors,  high  and  low.  With- 
out pay,  without  suitable  food,  overwhelmed  with 
oppresrion  and  stripos,  he  is  destined  beforehand 
to  the  hospital  and  premature  death.  Hence  the 
Russian  army  loses  neariy  as  many  men  in  time  of 
peace  as  in  time  of  war.    Men  are  still  held  so 


cheap  in  Russia  that  more  than  onee  at  Leipele, 
at  Varna,  in  the  Caucasus,  when  a  Russian  de- 
tachment, on  the  point  of  succumbing,  has  been 
liable  to  oocssion  the  loss  of  an  entire  oorps,  vol- 
leys of  grape  shot  have  been  poured  on  BnseianB 
and  enemies,  mowing  down  lM>th  alike.**  From 
this  testimony  of  an  intelligent  Russian  wbeae 
patriotism  alone  would  prevent  him  from  ui|)uitij 
slandering  his  country,  yon  may  infer  what  degree 
of  credit  is  to  be  attached  to  the  liigh-eomiding 
eulogiums  that  have  been  prooounoed  on  the 
magnitude  and  the  discipline  of  the  Rnsrian  army. 
The  body  guard  of  the  Emperor  certainly  preasnte 
a  magnificent  spectacle,  but,  being  made  vp  of 
picked  men,  it  forms  no  criterion  by  which  to 
judge  of  the  whole. 

The  beating  about  for  recMte  is  very  QpUD 
work.  The  serlii,  from  whom  the  m^ority  of  the 
recruits  are  drafted,  moet  thoroughly  detest  the 
life  of  a  soldier.  They  will  submit  to  be  beaten 
without  a  murmur,  but  when  the  lot  fails  open 
them  the  air  is  rent  with  their  oriea.  With  pmg* 
nant  anguish  they  tear  themselves  from  the  soB 
on  which  they  have  been  reared  and  the  hits 
around  which  their  affections  duster.  Tbsir 
march  to  the  battiefield,  so  kr  from  being  (as  liaa 
been  said)  like  that  of  the  fanatic  or  the  cnmader, 
is  more  like  that  of  the  condeouied  criminal  to  the 
scaffold.  As  they  never  expect  to  be  other  then 
a  race  of  Gibeonites — mere  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water— they  liave  no  spur  to  exertion, 
and  the  system  of  grinding  tyranny  to  which  tliey 
are  subjected  paralises  energy  and  quenches  the 
fiame  of  loyalty  and  love.  In  deference  to  the 
Emperor  a  forced  enthusiasm  is  sometimes  evoked 
—and  the  mutual  interchange  of  audi  endcniisg 
tities  as  *'Fathei^  and  '« Children,"  might  lead 
the  casual  observer  to  the  conclnsion  that  tiicy 
are  happy  and  contented,  but  enter  the  barrack- 
room,  or  penetrate  into  the  inmost  aonla  of  tlmse 
who  crowd  them,  and  yon  will  find  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  them  strangers  to  that  generooa  ardour 
which  is  now  running  like  an  eleotrlo  cnmat 
through  the  combined  forces  of  Bn^and  and 
France,  or  which  is  directing  the  aim  of  TurhJih 
shot,  and  the  sweep  of  Turkish  sdmltan  en  the 
plains  of  Asia  and  the  banlu  of  the  DannbCL 

It  must  be  confessed  that  in  an  emeigeney 
Russia  can  summon  into  the  field,  in  addition  to 
the  regular  troops,  a  monater  militia,  and  that  for 
this  purpose  MUiUary  Oolonui  are  now  In 
of  forniatloD.  But  common  sense  may 
whether  she  has  much  to  hope,  or  her  antagonists 
much  to  fear,  from  a  motiey  mass  eomprising 
eighty-one  distinct  tribes,  all  more  or  leas 
ing  firom  each  other.    That 
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amount  of  eombastiblq  material  irhioh  a  spaik 
might  ignite.  And  haTing  little  or  no  knowledge 
of  Bnropean  tactics,  ther  would  form  no  match 
lor  the  deeoendanta  of  those  accomplished  vete- 
rans who  won  lanreis  on  the  fields  ot  Aosterlits 
and  Waterloo. 

v.  We  most  reserre  for  another  article  the 
eoosideration  of  the  Agriculture — the  Arts — the 
Ptofessions — the  Habits—the  Education  and  the 
Beligion  of  Russia.  In  the  meantime  we  would 
doTOte  our  brief  remaining  space  to  the  question 
which  is  now  keeping  the  world  in  suspense»  and 
which  is  suggested  by  the  view  of  Russia's  Milita- 
ry resources  we  have  Just  taken. 

Ko  reasonable  doubt  can  be  entertained  as  to 
the  real  mottTes  of  the  Czar  in  the  present  move- 
ment. The  possession  of  the  Key  to  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  is  a  hollow  sham.  No 
one  at  aU  acquainted  with  the  past  relations  in 
which  Russia  has  stood  to  the  Porte,  can  haye 
difficulty  m  penetrating  the  mask  he  has  assum- 
ed. Blasphemously  he  presses  religion  into  the 
serrice  as  a  cloak  for  his  ambitious  projects.  His 
eye  is  fired  on  that  matchless  metropolis,  the  de- 
scription of  whose  Tariegated  beauties  has  taxed 
the  powers  of  the  most  celebrated  writers.  His 
aim  is  to  transfer  himself  from  the  cold  climate 
and  unhealthy  marshes  of  St  Petersburgh  to  the 
glittering  minarets  and  sunny  terraces  of  Con- 
stantinople. Kor  is  it  perhaps  to  be  wondered  at 
lliat  a  spot  possessing  such  unequalled  adrantages 
■hould  rouse  his  ambition. 

The  picture  of  Alison  is  no  exaggeration  :— 
*'  Plao^  mid-way  between  Europe  and  Asia,  it  is 
at  once  the  natural  Emporium  where  the  produc- 
tions of  the  East  and  West  find  their  obvious 
point  of  contact^  and  the  midway  station  where 
the  internal  water  communication  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa  find  their  common  centre ;  while 
the  waves  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  iBgean 
bring  to  its  harbour  the  whole  production  of 
Xgypt,  Lybia,  Italy,  and  Spam,  the  waters  of  the 
Danube,  the  Dniester,  and  the  Volga  waft  to  the 
Mone  favored  spot  the  sgricultural  riches  of  Hun- 
gary, Germany,  the  Ukraine  and  Russia.  The 
caravans  of  the  desert,  the  rich  loads  of  the 
camel  and  dromedary,  meet  within  its  walls ;  the 
ample  sails  and  boundless  riches  of  European 
eoamerce,  even  the  distant  pendants  of  America 
and  the  New  World — hasten  to  its  quays  to  con. 
▼ey  the  best  productions  of  the  Old  and  the  New 
Hemisphere.  An  incomparable  harbour  where  a 
three-decker  can,  without  danger,  touch  the  quay, 
and  from  the  yard-arms  of  which,  a  bold  assailant 
nay  almost  leap  on  the  wallS^  aiibrda,  within  a 
doep  bay,  several  miles  in  length,  ample  room  for 


all  the  fleets  In  the  universe  to  lie  in  safety;  a 
broad  inland  sea,  inclosed  withiii  impregnable 
gatea,  gives  its  navy  the  extraordinary  advantage 
of  a  safe  place  for  pacific  exerdM  and  prepara- 
tion: narrow  and  winding  straits  on  either  side 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  in  length,  crowned  by 
heights  forming  natural  caatles,  render  it  impreg* 
nable  to  all  but  land  forces.  It  is  the  only  capitU 
in  the  world  perhaps  which  can  never  decline  so 
long  as  the  human  race  endures,  or  the  present 
wants  of  mankind  continue ;  for  the  more  that 
the  West  increases  in  populaion  and  splendour 
the  greater  will  be  the  traffic  which  must  psss 
through  Its  gates  in  conveying  to  the  inhabitants 
of  its  empires  the  rich  products  of  the  Eastern 
Sun." 

To  find  a  fulcrum  for  her  lever  on  this  grand 
central  station  has  been  the  policy  of  Busriafrom 
the  earliest  period  of  her  history.  Scarcely  bad 
the  victorious  prince  got  fiiirly  settled  down  in 
the  mud  walled  Novogorod,  than  he  set  out  for 
the  Bosphoros.  The  nfaith  century  witnessed  a 
succesBion  of  Russian  hivaders  In  substance  the 
same  with  that  of  the  nineteenth.  The  Greeks 
were  subjected  to  similar  treatment  to  that  which 
has  excited  such  sympathy  in  behalf  of  the  Turks, 
although  Russia  received  from  Gonstantinopb  her 
religion  in  the  11th  century,  that  very  religion 
has  been  converted  into  a  plea  for  seising  the 
spot  that  bestowed  on  her  the  boon. 

For  neariy  three  centuries  did  the  Musselman 
reign  over  Russia.  Toleration  was  prodaimed^ — 
wealth  fiowed  in— the  foundations  of  her  future 
greatness  were  laid,  and  now  Russia  turns  on  the 
Mussulman,  aod  exhibits  her  gratitude  in  fire  and 
sword.  To  those  who  ruled  in  Oonstantinople 
prior  to  1468  Russia  owes  her  Ghristianity.  To  a 
people  Identified  in  sentiment  and  sympathy  with 
those  who  have  ruled  in  Oonstantinople  since  that 
memorable  epoch,  Russia  to  a  laige  extent  owes 
her  commerce.  And  yet  mark  the  return  she 
makes  I  Since  the  beginning  of  the  Isst  century 
there  have  been  almoel  half  a  dosen  distinct  wars 
between  Russia  and  Turkey,  In  all  of  which  save 
the  first,  Russia  haa,  in  the  end,  had  the  advan- 
tage. 

Emboldened  by  pist  success  and  encouraged 
by  *Jie  supposed  enmity  between  England  and 
France,  she  has  lit  the  torch  and  sounded  the  toe- 
sin  again. 

RiS^ty  years  ago  Baron  Thugut  the  keen  sight- 
ed Austrian  diplomatist  predicted  the  very  course 
which  the  Czar  seems  bent  on  following,  and  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  thirty  we  find  Count  Nessel- 
lode  the  present  confidant  of  Nicholas,  nuking  use 
of  the  following  modest  language,  *  It  depended  on 
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oar  own  mnnioB  to  maroh  on  Oonstantinople  and^to 
OTortbrow  the  Tarkish  Empire.  No  power  would 
ha^e  oppoaed  it  No  immediate  danger  would 
have  threatened  us  if  we  had  given  the  last  blow 
to  the  Ottoman  monarchy  in  Europe.* 

Nicholaa  and  Nesselrode  may  perhaps  find  to 
their  coat  this  time  that  "pride  oometh  before 
destruction  and  a  haughty  spirit  before  a  falL*'~ 
The  crisis  is  eminent.  The  oause  is  eminently 
that  of  liberty  and  justice. 

The  question  at  suke  will  be  no  paltry  one. 
It  will  be  nothing  short  of  this:  "Whether  that 
freedom  at  whose  voice  the  kingdoms  of  Europe 
awoke  from  the  sleep  of  ages,  to  run  a  race  of 
virtuous  emulation  in  everything  great  and  good ; 
the  freedom  which  dispelled  the  misU  of  su- 
perstition and  invited  the  nations  to  be- 
hold their  God :  whose  magic  touch  kindled  the 
mys  of  genius,  the  enthusiasm  of  poetry,  and  the 
flame  of  eloquence.  The  freedom  whi^h  poured 
into  our  lap  opulence  and  arts  and  embellished 
life  with  Innnmerable  institutions  and  improve- 
ments till  it  became  a  theatre  of  wonders.**  The 
question  will  be  nothing  short  of  this:  "Whe- 
ther this  freedom  shall  yetsurvive,  or  be  covered 
with  a  funeral  pall  and  wrapt  in  eternal  gloom." 
We  need  not  fear  the  issue.  Ood  wiU  defend 
the  right.  It  will  be  found  that  there  is  a  hand 
on  high  to  shield  the  brave."  The  rod  of  the 
oppressor  will  be  broken.  The  tears  of  the  op- 
pressed dried  up.  The  Lord  roigneth— let  the 
earth  be  glad.  The  clouds  may  gather  and  the 
billows  foam,  but  a  Father*s  hand  grasps  the 
helm— and  he  will  so  rogulate  the  movements  of 
the  great  vessel  of  human  aiEurs,<«s  best  to  car- 
ry out  the  purposes  of  Calvary  and  to  extend  the 
influence  of  the  Cross.  And  of  this  we  may  rest 
assured  that  however  other  nations  may  be 
affected  by  the  tempest,  our's  (if  she  be  only 
true)  herself  will  remain  the  assertor  of  human 
rights  and  the  asylum  of  human  liberty.  The 
shock  may  be  severe,  but 

**  The  meteor  flag  of  Enghmd 
Shall  yet  terrific  bum 
Till  danger's  troubled  night  depart, 
And  the  star  of  peaoe  return." 


He  who  woald  pass  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  with  honoar  and  decency  mast,  when  he 
is  young,  consider  tl^at  he  shall  one  day  be 
old ;  and  remember  when  he  is  old,  that  he 
has  once  been  young.  In  you<h  he  must  lay 
up  knowledge  for  his  support,  when  his  pow- 
ers of  action  shall  forsake  him ;  and  in  age 
forbear  to  animadvert  with  rigour  on  fitults 
which  experience  only  can  correct. 
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No.  XXIV. 

WhBRSIN  the  SBDERUMT  of  TaZ  HAGIS  CLUB, 
AKD  THE  FIRST  SERIES  OF  THESE  YERACIOTO 
CHROXICLES,   ARE  BROUGHT  TO  A  CLOSE. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  mo  to  say  that  the 
supper  which  caused  the  table  of  ^e  Haggis 
Club  to  groan,  was  in  keeping  with  the  othe^ 
characteristic  features  of  that  social  brother- 
hood. Every  dish  exhibited  some  natioiial 
feature,  and  was  pregnant  with  old  world 
associations. 

(Want  of  space  constrains  us  to  withhold 
from  the  world,  (at  least  pro  Umpcre^)  a  mass 
of  gustatorial  information,  which  here  ensues 
in  the  Dreepdaily  manuscript  The  eating 
million,  however,  may  yet  be  put  in  possesaon 
of  the  substance  of  Mr.  Powhead^s  collections 
in  this  department  of  fine  artSL  Mr.  Madear 
is  meditating  the  publication  of  a  treatise  on 
cookery,  the  joint  production  of  Mrs.  Grundy^ 
the  Major^  the  Doctor^  and  the  LaML^  where- 
in the  savoury  experiences  of  the  excellent 
barber-surgeon  will,  in  all  probability,  be 
incorporated.) 

When  the  doth  had  been  removed,  and  the 
board  garnished  with  sugar,  hot  water,  and 
other  materials  which  are  essential  for  the  en* 
genderatlon  of  toddy,  the  '*  feast  of  reason, 
and  the  flow  of  soul,**  proceeded  with  enhano- 
ed  smeddnm. 

Referring  to  Laird  Robertson,lfr.  Keelevine 
recited  the  following  additional  anecdote  of 
that  worthy. 

One  day  the  Laird  entered  his  fiiTourite 
place  of  resort,  the  Parliament  House,  bear* 
ing  a  stick  of  peculiarly  formidable  dimensiona- 
Before  long  he  was  surrounded  by  a  plethoric 
shoal  of  lawyers,  who  eagerly  interrogated 
him  touching  the  device  which  he  had  pro- 
vided for  their  amusement  or  instrcctioD,  aa 
the  case  might  be.  Thus  questioned,  Robert- 
son uplifted  his  stafij  and  strudc  it  upon  tlie 
floor  with  an  emphasis  which  made  the  ancient 
Hall  tremble.  "  That's  Truth  gentlemen !' *  he 
exclaimed.  "  It  stands  on  ae  leg !  Can  ony 
o'  ye  tell  me  how  many  legs  it  will  take  to 
make  a  lU  stand  V 

Cuthbert  Keelevine,  after  the  discussion  of 
his  second  tumbler,  or  '*  cheerer,*'  as  he  de- 
nominated it— became   developed  as  a  full 
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blown,  unoompromisiDg  Jacobite ;  ftod  maBj 
wero  the  details  wbich  be  gave  relating  to  the 
chiTalrous  attempt  of  Gh^'les  Edward  to  re- 
gain the  crown  of  hia  fiithera.  One  or  two  of 
these  I  noted  down. 

Persons  acquainted  with  the  old  town  of 
Edinbargh,  must  remember  a  tinsmith's  shop 
with  a  large  window)  containing  many  small 
squares  of  glass,  situated  on  the  right  side  of 
the  Netherbow,  when  you  pass  up  from  the 
region  of  the  Gannongate  to  the  High  Street* 
In  that  region  in  the  forenoon  of  twenty-first 
September,  1745,  there  occurred  an  unwonted 
bustle,  which  had  the  effect  of  drawing  from 
the  recesses  of  the  aforesaid  shop,  a  portly  and 
buxom  dame,  Mrs.  Macqueen  to  wit,  the  wife 
of  the  occupant  thereof.  The  bustle  alluded 
to  arose  from  a  respectable  middle  aged  man* 
riding  along  at  full  speed,  and  ever  and  anon 
waving  his  bonnet,  and  shouting  out — "Bing 
the  great  bells,  for  his  Boyal  Highness  has 
won  the  day !" 

Rushing  forth  to  the  equestrian,  and  seiz- 
ing his  hand,  the  worthy  lady,  who,  like  a  ma^ 
jority  of  her  country-women,  was  a  devout 
adherent  of  the  Stuarts,  exclaimed,  **  Oh  I  my 
bonnie  Tammy  Grant,  gie  me  a  kiss  I  I  kent 
ye  wad  bring  good  news!*'  Having  gal- 
lantly complied  with  this  request,  the  volun- 
teer herald,  whose  misdon  was  to  proclaim 
the  victory  at  Prestonpans,  spurred  up  his 
steed,  and  resumed  his  triumphant  slogan. 
Ere  he  had  reached  his  own  house,  however, 
which  was  situated  at  the  head  of  Blackftiars 
Wynd,  he  was  pulled  from  his  horse  by  a  pru- 
dent friend,  as  the  only  process  by  which 
his  lo  triwmphe  could  be  silenced.  This  men- 
tor warned  him  that  if  the  city  bells  were 
rang,  in  obedience  to  his  directions,  Qeneral 
Guest  would  assuredly  fire  upon  the  town. 

The  above  mentioned  "  Tammy'*  was  Mr. 
Thomas  Grant,  a  respectable  and  responsible 
citizen  of  Auld  Reekie,  and  famed  for  his 
manufacture  of  fishing  rods,  and  archer^s  bows. 
Mr.  Grant  was  such  an  enthusiast  in  the  cause 
of  the  young  Chevalier,  that  he  dispatched 
his  only  son  Robert,  a  youth  of  some  seven- 
teen years,  to  join  his  ranks,  whilst  he  him- 
self paid  daily  visits  to  the  insurgent  army 
so  long  as  it  remained  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Sdinburgh. 

One  forenoon  as  he  was  making  his  wonted 
pilgrimage  to  the  camp,  he  met,  near  the 


JP^aie  WkiiUf  (on  which  Che  watering  place 
of  Portobello  n>w  stands,)  a  Highlander  in  full 
costume,  with  a  formidabI^  fowling  piece 
on  his  shoulder.  This  personage,  who  was 
evidently  lacking  in  topog^phical  knowledge* 
thus  addressed  the  engenderer  of  angling 
wands  :  "Could  she^ell  her  whar  *ta  army  o* 
ta  braw  young  Prince,  is  to  be  found  ?"  **  I 
am  going  in  that  direction,**  was  the  willing 
reply,  '*  and  I  will  conduct  you  to  the  spot 
with  much  pleasure.**  Donald,  however,  pos- 
sessed a  large  amount  of  cautiousness,  which 
is  peculiar  to  the  Celt,  and  was  determined  to 
insure  the  fidelity  of  his  guide.  Cocking  his 
musket  he  exclaimed  '*  You  shoost  walk  your 
ways  before  her  mainsel,  and  if  a  red  coat  is 
seen  shell  ee'n  be  taking  ta  fireedonwo*  blow- 
ing out  your  prains,  oich,  oich  I** 

In  this  perilous  foshion  Ghrant  was  con* 
strained  to  progress,  the  cold  perspiration 
bursting  fn>m  every  pore,  when  any  object  d 
a  scarlet  hue  met  hi^  vision.  After  an  inter- 
val, however,  which  seemed  an  age,  they 
reached  the  out  posts  of  the  Prince*s  army, 
when  the  Highlander  benignly  clapped  his 
pilot  on  the  shoulder  with  the  observation — 
'<  Ah  I  she  be  ,ta  pretty  man  I**  "  That  is  all 
very  well,'*  responded  Grant,  "  but  in  future  I 
would  rather  have  your  absence  than  your 
company !  If  a  red  coat  had  accidently  ap« 
pearcd  I  should  have  been  a  pretty  corpse  1" 

Grant  the  younger  followed  faithfully  the 
chequered  fortunes  of  Charles  Edward,  and 
took  part  in  all  the  engagements  fought  by 
the  Prince,  up  to  that  climax  of  his  misfortu- 
nes the  battle  of  CuUoden.  There  he  comba- 
ted by  the  side  of  the  amiable  and  true  heart- 
ed Earl  of  Kilmarnock,  who  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  subsequently  put  to  death  in 
London.  During  the  progress  of  the  combat 
Robert  Grant  frequently  counselled  the  unfor- 
tunate nobleman  to  fight  on  to  the  last,  and 
never  to  surrender.  ^'You  are  a  marked 
man,  my  Lord  **  said  he, — "  and  are  sure  to 
suffer  if  taken-l**  When  Kilmarnock  was  as- 
cending the  scaffold  on  Tower-hill,  he  exclaim- 
ed with  bitter  emphasis — "  Would  that  I  had 
taken  that  boy  Grant*s  advice  !** 

Robert  escaped  the  horrors  of  Culloden  and 
was  long  in  hiding.  His  father,  who  had 
made  himself  conspicuous  by  his  zeal  in  favour 
of  legitimate  monarchy,  was  apprehended  on 
a  charge  of  "treason,"  and  for  some  tim« 
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ran  a  perilous  risk  of  expiating  his  loyalty  by 
his  liee. 

Grants  business  broaght  him  mach  in  con- 
tact with  the  noblemen  of  the  day,  by  whom 
he  was  sincerely  respected.  Amongst  other 
aristocratic  patrons  he  had  a  lealoos  friend 
in  the  then  Eari  of  Bgliogton,  who  possessed 
much  of  the  warm  and  practical  generosity  of 
that  noble  house.  This  nobleman  earnestly 
solicited  Grant's  pardon  but  without  suceesa 
At  length  the  Lord  AdTocate  called  one  day  up- 
on Eglinton  to  inyite  him  to  dinner,  '*0n  one 
oondition  will  I  come**  was  the  reply,  ^which  is 
that  you  will  give  me  an  indemnity  for  Thomas 
Grant  I**  **If  you  had  askeQ  me  for  any  other 
fitTonr"  returned  the  official  "  I  would  hare 
gratified  you,  but  there  are  twenty  four  char^ 
ges  against  that  man*'  ''Very  weU**  quoth 
the  Peer,  "my  fiwt  will  nerer  cross  the 
threshold  of  your  door,  unless  you  give  me 
that  indemnity.'*  As  Eglington  was  a  per- 
sonage of  too  much  importance  to  be  thwart- 
ed, his  importunity  prevailed,  and  in  a  few 
days  Grant  was  working  at  his  fishing  rods 
and  bows  as  if  the  *'  rising**  had  been  nothing 
more  than  a  dream ! 

But  what  had  become  of  Robert  in  the 
meanwhile  ? 

Much  was  he  lamented  by  his  anxious  and 
sorrowing  parents,  and  an  aunt  who  lived  in 
the  house  with  them,  and  whooe  especial 
'*pet**  the  lost  boy  had  been.  At  length  af- 
ter the  lapse  of  long  and  weary  months  a 
gaunt  and  haggard  figure  clad  in  rags,  came 
to  the  door,  and  wistfully  inquired  whether 
any  of  the  family  were  at  home.  The  servant 
thinking  that  he  was  a  beggar  told  him  to  go 
about  his  business  as  he  could  get  nothing, 
when  the  afore-mentioned  aunt  who  chanced 
to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  supposed  mendicant*s 
hcBf  recognized  in  him  her  long  lost,  and 
sorely  longed  for  nephew.  Exclaiming  to  the 
handmaiden — "  get  out  of  my  road  you  bom 
idiot  ** — she  pushed  her  emphatically  aside, 
and  without  adding  another  word  drew  the 
lad  into  the  house.  Nervously  grasping  his 
arm  she  led,  or  rather  drew  hhn  in  silence — 
for  her  heart  was  too  full  to  allow  prodigality 
of  speech —  to  the  closet  where  his  mother 
was  sitting  absorbed  in  tearful  thought  "  Ye 
have  often  said  '*  cried  she — "  that  ye  would 
give  any  thing  to  see  Robin  once  mair,  even 
though  he  should  be  covered  wi' rags!  Weell 


here  he  is  ragged  enough  in  a*  ooiiseieneer 
The  scene  which  ensued  it  is  nnneoesnry  to 
describe,  at  least  to  a  parent  Robin  was  in 
eminent  peril,  but  a  niother*s  love  contrifed 
eflbctnally  to  conceal  him,  until  oonceiliiMot 
was  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  paanng  of 
the  general  indemnity  act 

Grant  senior  lived  for  forty  years  after  tUi 
period  of  turmoil  and  danger.  He  died  is 
1794,  having  attained  the  mature  tge  of  nine- 
ty-five years.  Mr.  Keelevine,  who  saw  Iiib 
diortly  before  his  decease,  described  him  u 
the  bean  ideal  of  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school, 
exhibiting  a  profiision  of  ruffles  at  the  breut 
and  wristSi  and  having  his  shoes  adorned  with 
massive  gold  buckles. 

Robdt  Grant  died  about  1812,  mucli  res- 
pected by  a  numerous  circle  of  friends.  To 
the  last  he  had  a  hankering  for  what  he  called 
'*  the  auld  way."  On  oce  occasion  a  Isdy  sua 
to  him  during  the  currency  of  conversstiim- 
'*  Mr.  Grant,  did  not  that  happen  about  tbe 
time  of  the  rebettionr  This  word  gnted 
harshly  upon  the  ears  of  fhe  fine  old  Jacobite, 
with  an  air  of  offended  dignity  be  replied— 
"I  presume,  madam,  you  mean  the  ibr^ 
[finer 

There  was  another  incident  connected  with 
the  ^  forty-five^**  which  was  related  by  Laird 
McSkriech,  the  hero  of  the  same  bebgnolesi 
a  personage  than  his  own  grandfather. 

Ninian  McSkriech  had  been  brought  op  to 
the  curative  profession,  and,  as  was  habitoil 
with  medicos  in  those  days^  had  passed  se^e 
ral  years  m  Germany  for  the  purpose  of  ob. 
taining  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  fait 
craft  Thus  it  chanced  that  he  acquired  sefe- 
ral  continental  languages,  and  in  particolar 
could  speak  the  German  tongue  with  ss  mudi 
fluency  as  his  own  vernacular. 

When  Charles  Edward  invaded  Scotland, 
Dr.  McSkriech,  who  was  enthusiastically  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  legitimate  thoagh  de- 
pressed royalty,  joined  his  standard,  and  shared 
in  his  few  triumphs  and  many  reverses. 

On  the  lust  field  of  Oulloden,  Nmian  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  victorious  Hanoverians,  (the 
only  name  by  which  he  ever  described  tiie 
dominant  party,)  and  being  regarded  as  a  de- 
linquent of  some  consequence,  it  was  resolved 
to  send  him  to  Edinburgh  for  trial. 

He  was  entrusted  to  the  custody  of  a  west 
country  Mijor,  named  Paul  Proudfoo^  DOt  i 
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btd  fellow  in  his  way,  and  who  extended  to 
the  captive  erery  indulgence  in  his  power. 
Being  proTided  with  an  escort  of  dragoons, 
Ifiyor  Proadfool  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to 
manade  his  prisoner,  bat  permitted  him  to 
ride  by  his  side  as  if  be  had  been  a  free  man. 
The  close  of  the  first  day  brought  the  party 
to  a  countiy  inn,  where  they  had  arranged  to 
spend  the  night    Hardly  had  they  disposed 
of  sapper  when  an  express  reached  Proadfoot 
directing  him  to  send  back  the  dragoons  with 
all  possible  dispatch,  as  their  services  were 
peremptorily  required  in  their  own  regiment 
It  was  added  that  before  morning  a  troop  of 
Qerman  cavalry,  en  route  to  the  Scottish  capi* 
tal,  woold  reach  the  hostel,  and  that  the  officer 
thereof  had  been  instracted  to  pat  himself  and 
his  men  under  the  orders  of  Proadfoot  These 
orders  were  attended  to  with  military  preci- 
sion, and  so  soon  as  the  dragoons  and  their 
horses  had  reoeiyedthe  necessary  refreshment 
they  took  their  departure. 

Migor  Proadfoot  was  detormined  to  make  a 
night  of  It,  not  merely  for  his  own  solaoement, 
bat  in  order  that  he  might  keep  up  the  spirits 
of  his  prisoner.  Accordingly,  after  supper  he 
ordered  in  a  liberal  allowance  of  wine  and 
brandy,  and  inviting  the  Doctor  to  follow  his 
example,  commenced  the  discussion  of  frequent 
and  copious  libations. 

McSkriech  was  too  much  downhearted,  by 
the  mislortunes  of  his  prince  and  himself  to 
partake  largely  of  the  exhilirating  fluids.  He 
•oald  not  divest  his  mind  of  the  idea  of  the  feto 
ifhich  ao  speedily  awaited  him.  Gloomy 
visions  of  hurdles,  and  halters,  and  dismem- 
bered limbs  passed  before  his  mental  ken,  and 
anxioasly  did  he  speculate  upon  the  possibi* 
lity  of  effecting  his  escape  from  the  toils  with 
which  he  was  environed. 

Whilst  he  was  thus  engaged  chewing  the 
cod  of  bitter  tancy,  his  keeper  drank  for  both 
of  them,  and  as  a  natural  sequence  the  malt 
(to  use  the  old  saying)  began  to  rise  above  the 
meal.  In  plain  English,  if  not  positively 
drank — which  no  man  oonfessed  being  as  long 
m  he  oould  lie  dpon  the  floor  without  holding 
<m — the  valorous  and  convivial  Proadfoot  was 
viery  fiur  removed  from  the  category  of  strict 
sobriety. 

Shortly  after  midnight  the  promised  band  of 
foreign  wddiers  reached  the  inn,  and  their 
^eftder,  »  non-commisgioned  officer,  sought  oot  I 


the  ohamber  occupied  by  the  Major,  in  order 
to  receive  his  instructions.  Proudfoot,  who 
hsd  sense  enough  remaining  to  be  aware  that 
he  did  not  present  a  very  parade  like  appear- 
ance, reftised  to  grant  the  sergeant  an  audi* 
ence,  and  accordingly  the  Utter,  after  posting 
a  sentinel  at  the  door,  proceeded  to  look  after 
the  sustentetion  of  himself  and  his  men. 

In  process  of  time  Bacchus  obtained  a  signal 
and  complete  victory  over  Mars,  or,  to  drop 
the  olassie  vein,  Paul  Proadfoot  did  homage 
to  the  table  by  prostrating  himself  at  the  feet 
thereof  1  No  trumpeter  was  required  to  cele- 
brate the  triumph  of  the  vinous  Qod,  seeing 
that  the  vanquished  warrior  proclaimed  his 
own  defeat  by  a  stentorian  fimfaronade  of 
snoring. 

Dr.  McSkreech  beholding  how  matters  had 
eventuated,  became  inspired  with  a  conception 
which  he  lost  no  time  in  realising.  As  a  pre* 
liminary  step  he  rifled  the  pocketo  of  the 
oblivious  Mi^r,  taking  therefrom  not  only  the 
warrant  for  his  own  committal  to  the  Castle 
of  Edinourgh,  but  likewise  a  purse  comforta- 
bly replenished  with  the  metalic  sinews  of 
war.  Be  then,  fit>m  a  portion  of  his  handker- 
chief fabricated  a  white  cockade,  and  pinned 
the  same  upon  the  breast  of  the  slumberii^ 
Paul. 

These  matters  being  accomplished  in  a  bun- 
ness-like  manner,  the  Doctor  opened  the  door, 
and  ordered  the  sentinel  to  summon  his  officer 
without  delay.  That  personage  having  speedily 
i^peared,  Ninion  interrogated  him  whether  he 
and  his  men  would  soon  be  ready  for  the  road, 
as  it  was  desirable  that  no  unnecessary  delay- 
should  take  place  in  their  movements. 

The  party  thus  questioned,  instead  of  re- 
sponding, looked  with  an  air  of  the  most  su- 
preme helplessness  upon  the  speaker,  and 
shook  his  head  as  if  lacking  the  faculty  of 
speech.  Indeed,  for  that  matter,  the  poor 
fellow  might  as  ^ell  have  been  dumb,  seeing 
that  he  dki  not  comprehend  one  word  of  the 
Ang^o-Saxon  tongucb 

Finding  out  how  matters  stood,  Ninian  losi 
no  time  in  addressing  the  man  in  Qerman,  and 
soon  acquired  from  him  the  information  that 
not  a  single  individual  compoang  the  troop 
could  boast  of  more  polyglot  gifts  than  their 
commander. 

Being  thus  certiorated  Dr.  McSkriech  pi^ 
oeeded  to  arrange  his  plans.  InritiiigSeifeaiit 
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Sehn»pp»-for  so  was  the  fanoiionftry  named— 
to  take  a  glass  of  **  strong  waters*'  he  infonned 
him  that  the  sapine  toper  was  neither  more 
nor  leas  than  the  rebel  prisoner  who  had  been 
oommitted  to  their  joint  custodiership.  '^  He 
is  a  regular  sot,  as  you  see,**  said  the  pre- 
tended Major  Prottdfoot,  "and  eren  when 
comparatively  sober  his  brain  is  in  such  a 
muddled  and  cranky  state  that  he  can  hardly 
tell  his  right  hand  from  his  left !  Would  you 
believe  it  that  during  the  whole  of  our  march 
to-day  he  was  laboring  under  the  hallucination 
that  our  position  s  were  reversed,  and  that  he 
was  conveying  me  to  limbo ! 

The  sergeant  listened  to  this  recital  with 
the  most  implicit  credence,  sipping  between 
hands  his  allowance  of  aqua  miroHlis^  and 
occasionally  interjecting  a  '*  F/iA,*'  or  a  *'  Ihn^ 
Mr  and  hlitzen  /*'  as  the  various  turns  of  the 
narrative  required. 

"  Now,  my  good  fellow,**  continued  Ntnian, 

**  in  the  morning,  after  breakfast,  we  shall  set 

out  on  our  journey.    At  the  next  town  I  shall 

be  obliged  to  leave  you,  my  duty  calling  me  to 

another  quarter,  and  you  must  pay  particular 

attention  to  the  safe  keeping  of  your  charge. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  when  he  beholds  me 

taking  my  departure,  he  will  begin  to  play  his 

antics  and  pranks,  but  you  will  give  no  heed 

to  the  ravings  of  an  addle-pated,  half  crazy 
creature.    Shojld  he  refuse  to  keep  his  place 

in  the  ranks,  yon  will  of  course  clap  a  pair  of 

bracelets  on  his  wrists,  though  I  would  be 

0orry  to  see  any  unnecessary  restraint  put 

upon  the  poor  fellow.    The  Provost-lfarshal 

wOl  soon  take  the  measure  of  his  neck,  and  it 

would  be  a  pity  to  tender  the  short  remaining 

balance  of  his  life  bitter,  without  absolute 

necessity.    He  has  fought  on  the  wrong  side, 

it  is  true,  but  he  is  still  a  soldier,  and  of  course 

is  entitled  to  receive  from  comrades  every 

indulgence  connstent  with  the  demands  of 

duty.** 

Having  deUvered  himself  of  these  injunctions 
McSkriech  dismissed  Sergeant  Schnapps,  and 
betaking  himself  to  a  couch  slept  man  quisUy 
than  he  had  done  for  many  a  day. 

Shortly  after  cock-crow,  Ph>udfoot  arose 
ftooa  the  carpet  which  had  served  himfbr  bed, 
alMetSy  and  blanket,  and  gave  directions  for 
the  instant  up*bringing  of  the  matin  repast 
Tlus  being  disposed  o(  he  prepared  for  the 
road,  buttoning  up  his  ooat|  as  the  momlBg 


was  chill  and  raw.  So  misty  were  his  focolties 
in  consequence  of  the  alcoholic  shower  of  the 
preceding  night,  that  he  was  altogether  on- 
cognizant  of  the  disloyal  &vour  which  decked 
his  vest,  and  which  was  so  preposterouBly 
out  of  harmony  with  his  ptindples  and  pre- 
^tension& 

Sergeant  Schnapps  lost  no  time  in  getting  his 
men  in  order,  and  the  troops  commenced  their 
march  to  the  sound  of  a  brace  of  trumpets. 
In  the  centre  of  the  band  rode  the  Major  and 
his  medical  captive,  and  a  stranger  beholding 
them  would  never  predicate  that  they  were 
anything  but  the  stanchest  and  the  most  inti- 
mate of  firiends.  Proudfoot,  who,  as  beibfe 
observed,  was  a  good  natured  fellow  at  bottom, 
did  aU  in  his  power  to  keep  up  the  ^iiits  of 
his  prisoner;  whilst  the  latter,  now  that  the 
gallows  occupied  a  more  remote  podtioo  in 
the  landscape  of  his  hopes,  cracked  joke  for 
joke,  and  sung  stave  for  stave  vrith  his  keeper 
and  comforter. 

Amongst  other  ditties  the  Mijor  chanted 
for  the  delectation  of  his  charge  the  once 
popular  song  of  the  ''Battle  of  Sheriff-Moir.*' 
He  selected  this  ode  because,  hitting,  as  it  did, 
equally  at  Whig  and  Jacobite,  he  deemed  that 
it  could  be  sung  by  him  without  impropriety 
and  listened  to  without  offence  being  taken. 
A  stanza  or  two  of  this  racy  old 
satire,  may  not  be  deemed  out  of  place, 
dally  as  of  late  years  it  has  been  permitted  to 
fall  into  undeserved  neglect. 


Them's  Mine  say  that  we  wan, 

And  tome  say  that  they  waa. 
And  aome  h^  that  nano  wan  at  a'. 

But  ae  thing  I'm  wore. 

That  at  Sheriff-nrair 
A  battle  there  waa  that  I  aaw,  man ! 


And  wo  ran  and  th^  ran :  and  they  ran  and  we  FBD ; 
And  we  ran  and  they  ran  awa*,  man! 


So  there  looh  a  race  waa, 

Aa  ne^er  in  that  plaee 

And  M  little  cbaae  waa  at  a\ 


o'dniffl, 
naydidiiiitBiakeiuMofa  paw, 

Whether  wo  ran.  or  thay  nn. 
Or  we  waa»  or  tfaey  waa» 

(hr  if  there  waa  winning  at  a', 
There>B  no  man  oan  teU, 
Save  our  brave  genenl, 

lIFhaSnt  bogan  nmniBg  awa', 

Wi*  the  Barl  o' SeaAvrth, 
And  the  Ooek  o*tlia  Ncrtli, 
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But  Tlorenoe  ran  ftatest  vm,  mMi, 

Save  the  Laird  o'  Phineven, 

Who  swore  to  be  even 
Wi'  ony  general  or  peer  o^  them  a',  man. 

And  weranand  theyran;  andthey  ran  and  we  ran; 
And  we  ran  and  they  ran  awa',  man  I 


"Tea!**  added  the  Miyor  as  he  intermitted 
his  intonation,  "  that  same  comhat  at  Sheriff- 
muir  was  the  most  incomprehensible  and 
hamboozb'ng  affair  of  the  kind  that  ever  took 
place.  Neither  side  could  tell  which  was 
beaten,  and  as  for  victory  no  one  dreamed  of 
daimiag  it** 

Bj  this  time  the  troop  had  reached  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town  where  thay  were  to  bait, 
and  at  which  McSkriech  purposed  parting 
company  with  his  company,  as  previously  ar- 
ranged. Making  a  signal  to  the  phlegmatic 
Schnapps, who  forthwith  called  a  halt,he  shook 
hands  with  Proudfoot,  wishing  him  a  safe  and 
agreeab'e  journey,  and  hoping  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  once  more  cracking  a  magnum  of 
daret  in  his  worshipful  society.** 

For  a  short  season  honest  Paul  opined  that 
his  captive's  misfortunes  had  landed  him  in 
the  quagmire  of  dementation.  When,  how- 
ever, he  beheld  the  escorting  soldiers  making 
way  to  allow  him  to  ride  from  among  them, 
hts  anger  and  astonishment  knew  no  bounds. 
He  raged,  he  swore,  he  foamed,  and  shouted, 
B8  if  a  legion  of  demons  had  made  an  onslaught 
upon  him !  Shaking  his  fist  at  the  impertur- 
bable and  stoical  sergeant,  he  vowed  by  beef 
mod  brandy — the  most  emphatic  abjuration 
which  he  could  command — that  he  would 
have  the  whole  of  them  tried  at  the  drum* 
head,  and  fusiladcd  like  dogs,  as  soon  as  they 
reached  a  military  station.  Witnessing  the 
Ibtility  of  his  menace,  he  snatched  off  hat  and 
wigt  dashing  them  in  the  face  of  Schnapps,  and 
then  tearing  open  his  coat  smote  upon  his 
breast  in  a  paroxysm  of  fury  and  despair. 

The  Doctor  calmly  directed  the  sergeant  to 
do  his  duty,  at  the  same  time  pointing  to  the 
white  cockade,  which  by  this  time  was  oon- 
flpicnoas  to  every  one,  as  a  proof  that  they 
had  to  deal  with  a  hardened  and  inveterate 
traitor  to  their  oommoQ  king.  It  is  hardly 
meoenary  to  say  that  the  party  thus  addressed 
took  the  hint,  and  in  three  minutes  Ifijor 
Paul  PMudfbot  was  dtthig  strapped  to  a 
UtMper,  with  the  addition  of  a  pair  of  trucu- 
lent handcufb  to  his  travelling  costume. 
Little  more  remains  to  be  told.  TheMigor's 


durance  lasted  tiH  bis  formal  introduction  to 
General  Guest,  the  commandant  of  Ekiinburgh 
Castle,  who  being  personalty  acquainted  with 
him  put  an  end  to  his  serio-comic  predica- 
ment Ser^nt  Schnapps  became  the  legat-try 
of  the  manacles  which  he  had  used  after  such 
a  perverse  fashion ; — ^and  during  a  protracted 
occupancy  of  the  "  black  hole,**  he  had  abund* 
ance  of  leisure  to  meditate  upon  the  inconve- 
nience of  being  acquainted  with  no  tongue  ex* 
cept  the  one  which  he  had  inherited  from  his 
maternal  parent 

The  astute  and  chuckling  McSkriech  ezpe* 
rienced  small  difficu)ty  in  reaching  a  sea-port, 
and  making  his  way  to  France.    Being  well 
known  to  the  exiled  adherents  of  the  Stuart 
dynasty,  and  much  respected  by  them,  on  ac- 
count of  his  courage,  and  devotion  to  the  good 
cause,  he  managed  to  creep  into  a  lucrative 
practice,  and  ere  long  realized  a  handsome 
competence.    When  the  coast  was  clear  he 
returned  to  his  native  country,  where  he  re- 
newed his  acquaintance  with  Major  Proudfoot, 
and  made  a  thousand  apologies  for  the  some- 
what abrupt  and  unceremonious  manner  in 
which  he  had  parted  from  him.  This  palinode 
Paul  was  the  more  disposed  to  receive,  seeing 
that  it  was  backed  by  the  loan  of  a  considera- 
ble sum  of  money,  which  his  res  augugta  domi 
rendered  peculiarly  acceptable.    The  worthy 
Major  had  cherished,  somewhat  too  devoutly, 
his  attachment  to  brandy,  and  paid  more  at- 
tention to  the  mastication  than  the  breeding 
of  bee^  and  as  a  not  unnatural  sequence  the 
malaria  of  law  had  oommenoed  to  blight  his 
paternal  acres. 

When  discussing  a  ''cnp  of  kindness**  with 
his  quondam  prisoner,  Proudfoot  frequently 
took  occasion  to  observe — "  It  is  indeed  an 
ill-wind  which  blows  nobody  good  I  If  I  had 
been  a  proficient  m  the  German  language, 
your  neck,  my  friend,  would  long  ago  have 
been  inconveniently  lengthened,  and  there 
would  have  been  a  Dutch  account  of  the  bon- 
nie  hanks  and  braes  of  Qlen  Proudfoot** 


Here  most  gentle  and  debonair  of  readers, 
the  first  series,  or  instalment,  ot  the  Ohbonicub 
or  Dbebfdailt  oometh  to  a  termination.  For 
two  whole  years  have  we  been  gossipping 
together,  but,  as  the  andent  adage  hath  it, 
**  the  longest  lane  must  have  a  tumhig  !**  If 
the  tnoflcriber  of  Poter  Powhead*B  memo- 
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nnda  can  Uj  the  flattering  unction  to  bis 
Bonl,  that  he  hath  added  anything  to  the  stock* 
of  thy  harmfess  mirth,  or  beguiled  the  tedium 
of  one  of  thow  **  leaden  hours"  which  chequer 
the  lot  of  all  Adam's  children,  his  labors  will 
be  amply  repaid. 
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THE  LATE  PARLIAMENT  BUILDINGS, 

QUEBEC. 

Ova  Hay  number  oontained  an  engrariDgofthe 
Parliament  Hoosee,  which  conaitted  of  an  elegant 
pile  of  cQt-f  tone  balldingt,  forming  three  aides  of 
a  square,  and  commanding  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nilloent  prospects  in  the  world,  and  Justtj  deemed 
an  ornament  to  the  ProTinee. 

At  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  moke 
was  obserred  by  the  sentry  on  dnt^  at  Pressoott 
gate,  emerging  from  about  the  middle  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  now  wing  of  the  Parliament  buOdings. 
It  crowded  densely  out  of  the  gable  whidows 
fronting  on  Mountain  street.  The  slarm  was  in- 
stantly given,  but  owing  to  the  gathering  of  the 
fire  inside  the  dry  attic  rooma  and  cdling,  the 
progress  of  the  flames  were  so  rapid  as  to  baflle 
resistance.  From  the  extension  of  the  flames  in- 
ternally, and  the  fury  with  which  they  rsged 
mostly  upward  from  the  pUce  where  the  furnaces 
were  situated,  there  is  much  reason  to  tieliere 
that  they  had  their  orighi  in  the  flues. 

Through  great  exertions  the  library  was  partly 
cleared,  and  the  rescued  property  deposited  in 
Che  Bishop's  pahce.  Many  of  the  records  kept 
in  the  old  wing  of  the  Hoose,  and  the  principal 
portraits  in  the  body  of  the  building  were  got  out 
without  much  damsge.  The  furniture  was  mostly 
destroyed.  Valuable  manuscripts^  including  the 
catalogue  which  was  in  course  of  prepsration,  and 
the  Journals  and  a  great  part  of  the  sessional 
papers  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  many  of 
those  Talnable  contributions  obtained  through  the 
Speaker  of  the  English  Hoose  of  Commons,  are 
lost  Those  books  actually  snatched  from  de- 
struction have  been  seriously  ii^ured.  The  instru- 
ments and  the  Ubrary  of  the  Literary  and  Histori- 
cal Society  were  also  damaged  to  a  great  extent. 
The  left  wing  was  one  blase  of  flame  by  fiye  b 
the  morning,  and  the  fire  baring  broken  out  in 
the  attics  the  flame  seemed  to  haye  run  along  and 
taken  possession  of  the  interior  of  the  cupola,  the 
outside  of  which  was  as  it  were  breathing  smoke 
of  Tarious  tints,  the  deep  red  indicating  flames 
within.  Erery  exertion  was  made  to  save 
the  classified  specimens  of  ornithology,  mhieral- 
ogy,  end  aoology  in  the  newly  arranged  museum 


of  the  Literaiy  and  Historical  Society,  ind  to 

preserre  the  Tcry  Taluable  librtry  sod  sdll  mm 

▼alnable  manuscripts,  the  Societj*i  museam  md 

library  being  situated  directly  under  the  bonung 

cupola.    Many  specimens  and  the  great  balk  cf 

the  books  were  possibly  mved ;  bot  toy  wbe 

knows  the  diiBculty  of  saring  from  fire  nine- 

ralogical,  soological  or  omithologicsl  ipedmeni 

will  haTS  an  idea  of  the  great  Um  which  Um 

Society  has  sustained.    About  six  In  the  mon- 

lag,  and  while  it  was  said  some  persoos  wen 

endeavouring  to  clear   the  moseom,  the  roof 

of  the  room  fell  in  causing  the  people  to  retnit 

hastOy.    Fortunately  no  one  was  lojored.  The 

room,  howoTcr,  was  speedily  one  sheet  of  flame, 

and  the  lUmes  shortly  after  burst  thioogh  tbs 
cupola. 

For  a  moment  the  spectacle  wss  gnmd,  is  the 
lurid  flame  twisted  about  and  lapped  the  certah* 
ly,  architecturally  considered,  mostbeaatifol  put 
of  the  immense  building. 

The  centre  part  of  the  buDding  wu  now  ererT* 
where  in  flame,  and  the  attic  of  the  old  or  ligbt 
wing  of  the  bidldlng  on  fire.  A  dense  bJid 
smoke  wss  issuing  lirom  the  oval  gaUe  vbdov 
next  the  Bishop's  palace,  and  from  ereiy  fendhp 
tor  and  window,  fire  showed  itself  occasywaBy, 
and  by  half-past  soTcn  the  upper  part  of  the  aid 
wing  wss  in  the  graap  of  the  doTouring  etemast, 
the  enginea  apparently  not  being  of  the  silghtert 
serrice  in  CTcn  checking  the  conflagration.  Ihe 
oflices  had  been,  howerer,  previoualy  gutted  cf 
their  contents,  and  considerable  quantities  of  fB^ 
niture  tossed  out  of  windows  and  smashed  oothe 
ground  below. 

Scarcely  had  the  Legislature  fomid  a  reitiog 
pUce  than,  with  a  fiitality,  perhaps,  naprecedeoV 
ed,  Canada  was  sgain  deprived  of  a  Fariiamcat 
Houae,  by  a  recurrence  of  the  same  riaitstioii. 

OoTcrament  had  leased  the  church  eoovest 
belongbg  to  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  to  serve  ait 
temporary  place  of  meeUng,  and  their  bdldiii^ 
have  l>een  reduced  to  ashes.  Forumately  bst 
few  of  the  books  and  public  documents  had  bees 
removed,  eonsequently  QoTenment  bu  M 
but  little.  The  buOdbgs,  howerer,  which  vers 
▼ery  beautiful,  and  adorned  with  a  handsene 
eipola  and  spire,  were  totslly  destroyed. 


When  Valdesso  retired  from  the  serrice  of 
Charies  V.,  he  gare  as  his  reason,  that  then 
ought  to  be  some  time  for  sober  refledioii  be- 
tween the  life  of  a  soldier  snd  his  death. 

Refrain  from  all  that  merits  reprobafloo» 
One  powerful  motiTe,  at  least,  there  is  to  tfaif 
—lest  OUT  children  copy  our  crimsii 
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Wr  WitUAM  TBdJCAS  BAURT. 
CHAPT8B  VI. 

'Wn  do  not  purpose  to  enter  into  the  detulsof 
the  Revolatioa  of  the  l^th  Brumaire;  espo' 
^Mij  as  they  hav«  been  before  the  pabltc  for 
years,  in  every  imaginable  form.  Our  pres- 
eat  business  is  to  direct  attention  to  that 
truth  which  our  opponent  clumsily  endeavors 
to  conceal,  viz.,  that  tho  pretended  desire  of 
the  French  people,  to  exchange  tho  King  Logs 
oT  the  Directory  for  a  King  Stork  in  the  person 
of  Napoleon,  owed  its  existence  solely  to  the 
persevering  intrigues  of  the  Oorsican  diquo, 
under  the  direction  of  the  astute  and  unprin- 
c^led  Napoleon  himselC  We  venture  to  be- 
lievo  (hat  there  is  not  one  t>f  our  readers  who  |     What  Mr.  Abbott  calls  the  *' despised  and 


moot    There  can  be  no  question  that  then 
tho  RopubUc  had  totally  failed." 

Here  we  have  the  bold  assertion,  that  Na- 
poloon*s  course  had  tho  approbation  of  *'  an 
overwhelming  minority"  of  tho  French  people, 
without  an  attempt  at  a  proof  of  it  Besides 
Mr.  Abbott  is  inconsistent,  or  why  does  he 
talk  of  tho  ''itiotory'*  of  Napoleon  t  If  an 
overwhelming  minority  called  him  to  the  Con- 
sular power,  with  Si^yes  and  Ducos  for  his 
mere  valets  and  train-bearers,  what  necessity 
for  the  paltry  intrigues  with  both  civilians  and 
soldiers!  What  need  of  the  armed  force?  Of 
the  sabres  and  bayonets  9  Of  the  secret  in- 
trigues and  open  foroe  to  which  alone  he  owed 
what  even  his  fulsome  admirer  Abbott  calls  a 
**f>iet0Tyt  How,  or  where,  was  the  wish  of 
this  **  overwhelming  majority"  declared  9 


will  be  able  to  peruse  the  following  passage 
from  Abbott  without  a  feeling  of  surprise.  Evi- 
dently relying  upon  that  ant^-Britlsh  and  anti- 
monarchical  feeling  which  he  knows  to  be  so 
extensively  diffused  among  the  least  cultivated 
and  least  worthy  of  his  compatriots,  Mr.  Abbott 
aotoally  seems  to  take  an  especial  delight  in 
heaping,  as  commentator,  the  most  fulsome 
praises  upon  his  hero  precisely  on  those  very 
oecasioBS  when  he  has^  from  authentic  sources, 
pioved  to  us  that  that  hero  acted  with  a  mean- 
ness beyond  even  the  Napoleonic  custom. 
Thu%  speaking  of  the  18th  Brumaire,  Abbott 
cooUy  says: — "Napoleon  was  then  but  twen- 
ty-nine years  of  age,  and  yet,  under  circum- 
stances of  inconceivable  difficulty  and  with 
unhesitating  reliance  upon  his  own  mental 
resources,  he  assumed  the  enormous  care  of 
creating  and  administering  a  new  government 
for  thurty  nitons  of  men.  Never  did  he 
nchieve  a  victory  which  displayed  more  con* 
imff^fyi^  genius.  On  no  oo^asion  of  his  life 
did  his  nu^estic  intellectual  power  beam  forth 
whh  more  brilliance.   It  is  not  to  be  expected 


that|  for  ages  to  come,  the  world  will  be  united 
in  ophuon  rejecting  this  transaotioD*  Some 
fcyeeent  it  as  an  outrage  agiunst  Law  and 
Liberty:  Others  consider  it  a  neoessary  act, 
wjuch  pat  an  end  to  corruption  and  anarchy. 
Xhat  the  course  which  Ni^ieon  pursued  was 
in  aooordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  over- 
whsbning  minority  of  the  French  people,  no 
<me  oaa  donbt  It  is  questionable  whether 
sifsn  DOW|  France  is  prepared  for  self-govern- 

VOL.  m— If 


disregarded  government "  was,  in  feet,  a  form 
of  self-government,  just  as  the  President,  and 
the  Senate,  and  the  Legislature  of  the  United 
States  are,  and  elected  after  pretty  much  the 
same  gentle  and  pure  iashion.  We  are  quite 
ready  to  admit  that  the  French  Republic, 
when  Napoleon  deserted  firom  the  Egyptian 
army,  was  "  at  an  end,**  but,  how  did  that 
fact  authorise  Napoleon  to  usurp  the  govern- 
ment into  his  own  hands!  He  was  the  paid 
hireling  of  the  Directoriid  government,  bad  as 
that  government  was;  and  there  was  but  one 
ground  upon  which  he  could  be  either  legally 
or  morally  justifiable  in  overthrowing  it  Be- 
sides it  had,  at  least,  the  show  of  owing  its 
power  to  the  popular  wilJ,  although  that  show 
was  a  deceptive  one. 

Had  Napoleon  really  desired  to  restore 
peace  to  his  distracted  France,  or  had  he  been 
uninfluenced  by  that  mad  ambition  which 
finally  led  to  his  fate,  the  legitimate  manner 
of  effecting  that  porfiose  would  not  have  been 
by  the  watory  of  the  18th  Bromaure,  but  by 
the  restoration  of  the  throne  to  Louis  XYIII. 
and  of  peace  and  safety  to  that  prince's  long- 
suffering  people.  HadNapdeon^omittingaonie 
of  his  violence  and  still  more  of  his  unblush- 
ingly  hypocritical  intrigues,  achieved  what 
Mr.  Abbott  calls  the  *«  victory"*  of  the  18th 
Bmmaure  in  that  view,  Napoleon  would  have 
been  justified  before  heaven  and  before  man 
in  that  particuUr  act ;  would  have  spared  not 
only  France  but  all  Europe  long  years  of  deso- 
lating and  murderous  war%  and  would  fas?e 
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d«0ervedly  been  so  fikTored^  and  honored,  and 
entrusted  bj  bis  restored  aoTereign,  that  he 
would  hare  bad  the  power  to  do  infinite  good 
to  France  bj  the  exertion  of  his  really  great 
genius ;  whilb  his  memory  would  remain  free 
from  the  now  indelible  stains  of  those  crimes 
which,  from  the  moment  he  became  an 
Usurper,  became  in  some  sort  ineritaUe. 

All  that  Abbott  has  said  about  the  **  ahnost 
unanimous"  wish  of  thai  mere  menagerie 
of  wild  beasts,  the  French  so-called  Republic, 
is  sheer  nonsense ;  and  he  so  well  knows  it  to 
be  such,  that  he  does  not  eren  make'an  attempt 
at  pointing  to  a  idngle  address  giren  hj  the 
obscurest  and  least  influential  body,  as  a  proof 
that  any  one  but  Napoleon's  own  clique  ever 
dreamed  of  his  usurping  the  power  until  the 
exertions  of  that  clique  caused  this  most  fickle 
and  easily  misled  people  to  applaud  with  their 
shouts  the  display  of  his  selfish  audacity.  No 
one  can  read  the  details  of  that  memorable 
first  usurpation,  without  marrellingat  the 
boldness  with  which  Abbott  endeaTors  to 
show  that  Napoleon  was  justified  in  his  course 
of  action.  But,  as  usual,  he  gires  us  the 
antidote  with  one  hand  whQe  gifing  us  the 
bane  with  the  other.  For  instance,  desiring 
to  derate  his  hero  in  our  eyes  as,  at  the  least, 
a  man  of  honor,  Abbott  says : — 

^  Si^yes,  peifectly  acquainted  with  reroln- 
tionary  morements,  urged  Napoleon  to  arrest 
some  forty  of  the  Jacobins  most  prominent  m 
the  Council  This  would  bare  secured  an 
easy  victory  on  the  morrow.  Napoleon,  how- 
ever, rejected  the  advice^  saying :  *  I  pledged 
my  word  this  morning  to  protect  the  national 
representation.  I  will  not  this  evening  violate 
my  oath." 

Having  by  bis  intrigues  set  certain  thou- 
sands of  vuious  ranks  into  motion  as  his 
partizans,  Napoleon  coittl4  find  but  little  difll- 
cttlty  in  bringing  snob  a  population,  as  that  of 
Paris  then  was,  to  the  Revolutionary  point 
But  the  violent  scenes  of  the  18th  Bnimaire, 
mkI  the  military  preparations  made  under  the 
direction  of  the  chief  conspirator,  lure  of 
themselves  sufikient  to  shew  that|  Ikr  ih>m 
there  being  that  **  almost  unanimous  wish"  fai 
his  favor,  of  which  his  eulogist  so  confident- 
ly speaks.  Napoleon  clearly  saw  that  artifice 
oould  not  idone  be  depended  upon ;  and,  Ab- 
bott himself  clearly  proves  this,  by  saying: 

**  Had  the  assembly  been  eonrened  at  Paris, 


all  the  mob  of  the  Fauborngs  would  bsre 
risen  like  an  inundation  in  their  (the  Jacobins') 
behalf,  and  torrents  of  blood  must  have  bcea 
shed.  The  sagacious  transference  of  the 
meeting  to  St  Cloud,  sevenl  miles  from  Para, 
saved  those  fivesi  The  powerful  mffitaiyiliB- 
play,  checked  any  attempt  at  a  nsrch  opoD 
St  aoud.  What  oould  the  mob  d<v  with 
Mnrat,  Lannes^  and  Serrurier,  guided  by  (he 
energies  of  Napoleon,  ready  to  hurl  their  solid 
columns  upon  themf 

We  should  Ifte  to  know  what  Mr.  Abbott 
means  by  that  term,  the  mtib  f  He  weD 
knows  what  the  social  and  pditiaJ  stale  of 
France  then  was;  will  he  tell  us  whera  ke 
draws  his  line  of  distinction  between  the  nob 
and  the  ^^disenthtmlled  people!"  Does  he 
mesn  to  tell  us  that  Ni^cen  was  oppond 
only  by  the  dr^of  the  people?  Does  he 
count  all  the  Royalists  and  all  the  JicetiBi, 
as  mere  dust,  in  the  balance  of  parties!  He 
must  be  well  aware,  that  though  it  s  the 
lashicm  to  speak  of  the  Rojalists  as  a  wm 
handftil,  thoy,  in  truth,  inelnded  among  thesi, 
both  in  Paris  and  in  the  ptovincesi  sQ  ti»t 
was  best  and  wiseat  that  the  bloody  da^  of 
the  Revolution  and  of  Terror  had  lelt  Ho 
most  wall  know,  too^  that  among  the  Jaeobiss 
there  were  many  who^  notwiihalanding  their 
erroneous  political  prtacipleay  could  by  so 
means  be  classed  among  ^the  moK"  balead. 
then,  of  headingan  ^* almost  unanimous"  pao- 
pie  against  a  mere  rabble,  we  hate^  by  Ab> 
bott's  own  showing,  Istly.  The  Royaliits  to 
a  man,  and  3ndly,  the  Jacobins  to  a  BUt 
who^  es  7i9tuntaU  rei  were  opposed  to  Napo- 
leon. The  ftvmer,  as  Royalists^  ceoM  ho 
satined  with  no  goremmeiit  but  that  of  tbo 
exiled  Louis ;  and  the  btter  oould  not  pool* 
biy  M  to  feel  the  utmost  indignation  at  the 
thought  of  a  foreigner,  so  recently  an  abeololo 
pauper,  assuming,  under  whatsoever  titio,  a 
sovereign  authority  over  them.  Ifir.  Abbalt 
would  do  well  to  reflect^  that,  even  hi  4ia« 
of  the  fiercest  pofitioal  ezQitimftnt»  betww 
two  extremes  of  the  mere  mob  and  Ummo  io* 
tive  leadtngx^asses,  who  are  botii  qnalifiodiai 
inclined  to  interfere  in  state  aftlrs»  th«elB« 
moderate  body.  Of  Chat  dasa  of  Frsaoh,  at 
the  time  of  Napoleon,  it  is  Iftdy  enough  thil 
some  prelbrred  a  republic,  and  that  flame  pw 
ferred  their  old  monarchy ;  but  ffe  is  ioloiaMf 
certlun,  that  tflllooked  upotf^  Mw  pMlmd* 
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to  dbsolute  Mthority  only  n  a  new  eorse  and 
tdMDity,     MoreoTer,  llr.  Abbott  seems  to 
1brg«t  tbftt  the  Revolutkm  had  left  no  "  vob  " 
mfiVmoe.    Mr.  Abbott,  who  talks  thus  Kghtly 
of  the  **mob^  of  Paris,  and  triumphs  00  ex- 
uttiagly  over  thefar  impolenoy  to  oppose  the 
dense  oolmniis  commanded  by  If  wat,  Lannes, 
and  Serrarier,  svorely  fergetathesort  of  natioa 
of  which  he  n  a  member.    If  some  new  Na- 
poieon  were  to  set  «p  as  ^:^dent  of  the 
United  States  foe  uft,  with  an  evident  Inten* 
tion  of  making  the  fiurther  change  of  that 
PresSdanoy  into  wahenditarf  mmuut^y  does 
llr.  Abbott  Yentare  to  say  that  all  the  Amer- 
ican EepnfolicaBSi   who  ahoald  veatare   to 
efpose  that  usurpatkm,  would  deserre  to  be 
batchered  by  the  mfiitaiy.    WIfl  he  muntam 
that  ^bef  have  no  right  to  oppose  the  usur- 
patno  of  any  dtteen  who,  first  from  butcher- 
ing b&dians  or  semi-savage  Mexicans,   may 
take  a  fancy,  encouraged  by  his   peculiar 
ethics,  to  setup  as  President  for  lifb, 
King,  or  Emperor,  with  remainder 
to  his  actual  or  putative  ofispring  t    Will  he 
date  to  pmclaim  that  opinion  to  their  wor- 
flhips  tfae  MOBS  of  old  Tammany  and  the 
Park!    And  if  not,  how  can  he  use  the  term 
*^  Mon^'  as  appMed  (o  the  oonespondfaig  classes 
in  France;  of  whom,  when  not  opposed  to 
hia  idol,  he  speaks  so  respectfaOyf  calling  them 
not  the  mob,  but  the  **  disinthialled  peoplef « 

The  truth  is,  that,  when  Ifr*  Abbott  talked 
mbout  his  hero  having  in  his  tavor  the  *'  al* 
most  unanimous^  wish  of  the  French  people, 
he  made  an  assertion  utterty  without  founda- 
tion, because  he  felt  the  necessity  of  giving  to 
the  usurpation  something  like  the  appear- 
naoe  of  obedience  to  that  popular  will,  wldch 
the  CkMrdcan  in  fiust  dictated  Ui^-^t  the  bayo- 
net's point! 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  tUs  esped- 

nJly  bad  portion  of  his  performance.    Hehas, 

s«  fitt  as  unwarrantable  assumptbny  re^esii 

a— ertion,  and  sophistieal  inibrenoe,  can  do  it^ 

juatifled  Napoleon  in  subverthig  the  dikeotorial 

l^vemmenti  and  he  has  positively  affirmed 

thai  it  was  utterly  impossible  Ibrlfapoleon  to 

bufaig  about  the  Resteraitlen  of  the  Bourbons: 

We  have  deaily  shown  that,  except  foft  Ihe 

pwposa  of  effecting  the  restoration  of  the 

Bouxbons^  Napoleon  could  oaij'tre&ianably 

labterttteDiiectoiy;  andwereq[uifeagreat 

dmA^wBom  than  the  mereaflsertioBS  t>f  Mr. 


Abbott  to  convince  us  that  Napoleon  would  not 
have  found  it  far  less  difficaU  loyally  to  res- 
tore* the  Bourbons  than  treasonably  to  usurp 
power  for  faimseit 

But  waving,  for  the  present  at  least,  all  dis- 
pute upon  tiiat  point,  does  Mr.  Abbott  express 
disapprobadon  of  Napoleon's  misconduct  in 
giving  both  sanction  and  adhesion  to  the  new 
constitution  which  made  him  only  an  elective 
Consul,  one  of  three,  while  fully  intending  at 
a  future  period  to  make  his  authority  not 
merely  life  long  but  transmisdble  to  his 
heirs  t 

**  At  four  o^dock  in  the  morning  he  alighted 
from  his  carriage  at  the  door  of  his  dwelling 
in  the  Rue  Obauterune,  Josephine,  in  the 
greatest  anxiety,  was  watching  at  the  window 
for  his  approach.  Napoleon  had  not  been  able 
to  send  her  one  single  line  doricg  the  turmoil 
and  the  perils  of  that  eventful  day.  She 
sprang  to  meet  him.  Napoleon  fondly  enohs 
cled  her  in  his  arms,  briefly  recapitulated  the 
scenes  of  the  day,  and  assured  her  that  ^ce 
he  had  ftilwi  the  Oath  <if  Offlee,  he  had  not 
allowed  himself  to  speak  to  a  single  individual, 
for  he  wished  that  the  beloved  voice  of  his 
Josephine  might  be  the  first  to  congratulate 
him  upon  his  virtual  accession  to  the  Empire 
ef  FraiMe^ 

What  comment  does  Mr.  Abbott  make  upon 
this  atrodous  perjwry  hy  ddSbenUe  antieu 
paHotK 

Napoleon  had  just  taken  the  oath  ofofflee. 
He  had  been  sworn  in  as  one  of  three  chief 
officers  of  the  Republic;  how  then  had  he 
virtually  succeeded  to  the  Empire  of  France  ! 
but  by  an  antidpated  perjury !  Tet  Abbott 
has  not  a  word  to  say  against  that  deliberate- 
ly planned  treachery. 

"France,"  proceeds  Ifr.  Abbott,  "had 
tried  Republicanism,  and  the  experiment  had 
failed.  There  was  neither  faitelligence  or  vir- 
tue among  the  people  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  govern  themselves." 

Mr.  Abbott  should  tell  us  when  the  experi- 
ment ceased  to  be  an  experiment,  and  proved 
a  dedded  fUlure.  Was  it  before  or  after  that 
attempt  of  Britain  and  her  allies  to  prevent 
France  from  continuing  to  be  a  curse  to  others 
and  a  disgrace  to  herself  in  her  fbtOe  at- 
tempts at  self  government,  which  Mr.  Abbott^ 
while  it  served  his  purpose  to  do  so,  repre- 
sented as  m  wicked  attack  ou  a  "disenthrall-^ 
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ed  Deople,**  who  had  exercised  their  right  of 
•boofiing  their  own  goTemment  t 

**  Few,**  Abbott  continues.  **had  any  idea 
of  the  sacredness  of  a  Tote,  or  the  duty  of  the 
of  the  minority,  good  naturedly  to  yield  to 
the  majority.  It  is  this  sentiment  which  is  the 
political  salvation  ol  the  United  States.    Not 
unfrequently,  when  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  ballots  bare  been  cast,  has  a  governor  of 
the   State    been     chosen    by  the  nu\)ority 
of  a    single   vote.      And    the    minority  in 
such  cases  have  yielded  just  as  cordially  as 
they  would  have  done  to  a  majority  of  tens  of 
thousands.  '  After  our  most  exciting  presiden- 
tial elections  the  announcement  of  the  result 
is  the  harbinger  of  immediate  peace  and  good 
natured  acquiescence  all  over  the  land.     The 
dtfeaUd  voter  politely  congratvlatee  hie  op^ 
ponent  upon  hie  eticceee,''^  Abbott  has  here  un- 
consciously passed  the  most  severe  censure  on 
the  man  whom  he  would  represent  as  influenced 
with  an  earnest  desire  to  serve  and  save  his 
adopted  country.    Had  Napoleon  really  de- 
sired this,  his  plan  would  have  been  to  en 
deavour  to  form  them  into  such  a  state  of 
citizenship  as,according  to  Abbott,  the  United 
States  possess.     Certainly  the  way  to  effect 
this  object  was  not  the  usurpation  of  supreme 
power,  and  that  this  was  Napoleon*s  object  is 
dear  from  the  fact  of  his  having  told  Jose- 
phine, while  the  oath  of  fidelity  was  still  wet 
on  his  lips,  that  he  had  taken  the  first  step 
to  actual  power.    Again :  if  the  people  were 
«uch  a  brainless  and  evil  set  as  Abbott  just 
here  finds  it  convenient  to  represent  them ; 
whv  lay  any  stress  upon  the  '*  almost  unani- 
mous"* wish  that  Napoleon  should  rule  them? 
Surely  the  wish  of  such  a  people  should  be  a 
strong  disqualification  of  the  person  or  measure 
wished  fori    Turn  in  whichsoever  direction 
he  may,  Abbott  invariably  provides  one  with 
an  argument  against  him ;  excepting,  indeed, 
when  he,  still  more  liberally,  furnishes  us 
with  a  dilemma  upon  one  or  other  horn  of 
which  he  muse  needs  impale  himself. 

"  We.can  hardly  call  that  man  an  uflur- 
per,**  proceeds  Abbott,  "whp  does  bat  as- 
sume the  post  which  the  nation  with  unani- 
mity entreats  him  to  take.** 

ICark  the  cautious  and  yet  clumsy,  the  on- 
principled,  yet  utterly  impotent,  attempt  of 
Abbott  to  beg  the  question,  and  as  it  were, 
#btain  by  fitlse  pretenceSi  a  verdict  from  pnb* 


lie  opinion,  in  &Tonr  of  his  hero.  At  first 
Mr.  Abbott  talked  only  about  '*  many  voices 
here  and  there**  calling  upon  Napoleon,  then 
he  changed  the  call  '*  into  an  ahnost  unani- 
mous*' acquiescence  of  the  not  mob^  but 
people  in  the  designs  of  Napdeon,  though, 
according  to  Abbott,  Napoleon  "  in  solitny 
grandeur**  kept  those  designs  a  profound  se- 
cret I  And  now  the  **  almost  unantmoos**  ae- 
quiescenoe,  has  grown  to  **  unanimity"  of  catt- 
ing on  Napoleon  in  '*  the  loudest  tones**  that 
could  be  uttered  I  Certainly,  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  find  a  parallel  for  this  un&imess. 

The  Consulship  of  Napoleon  and  bis  col- 
leagues, was  of  no  very  long  duration.  That 
great  constitution  was  speedily  changed  inio 
a  new  one ;  the  chief  feature  of  which  was 
that  Napoleon  was  made  First  Consul  for  ten 
years.  Another  step  towards  that  *^  Empire 
in  the  West,'*  to  which  dame  Destiny  seemed 
to  be  conducting  him,  even  when  she,  in  the 
form  of  stout  Sir  Sydney  and  his  hearts  of 
oak,  obdurately  forbade  Napoleon  ever  to 
hope  for  an  empire  in  the  east 

Page  after  page  does  Mr.  Abbott  now  de- 
vote to  endeavouring  to  show  that  Napoleon, 
being  elected  hy  France^  was  justly  her  ruler ; 
and  that,  consequently,  in  refusing  to  recog- 
nize him  as  such,  and  to  abandon  the  exiled 
Bourbons,  Britain  was  the  aggressor.     All 
that  he  says  upon  the  subject  may  be  suffid- 
ently  answered  by  a  mmple  reference  to  our 
comments  on  his  proffreeeioe  misstatements 
as  to  the  French  people  having  called  upon 
Napoleon  to  seize  the  reins  of  povrer,  and  as 
to  the  mode  and  the  d^^rees  of  intensity  in 
wluch  they  did  so.     By  force,  and  by  fiand. 
Napoleon  first  procured  the  mere  oonsnlship^ 
and  by  force  and  by  fhiud  he  progreased  in  his 
usurpation  until  he  became  first  oonaolfbr 
life, — ^and  at  l«:igth  emperor. 

Having  disposed  of  the  first  abepB  to  power, 
we  will  enquire  how  Mr.  Abbott  pretends  to 
justify  the  neoBt  usurpation  of  Napoleon,  tbt 
change  of  the  Consulate  to  Ten  years  to  tiie 
Consulate  for  life  t 

**  Nj^lecm,  finding  his  prolfera  of  psMe 
rejected  by  Hoglaad  with  oontmnetlj  and 
soom,  and  declined  by  Austria,  nowprepand 
with  his  wonted  eneigy,  to  repel  the  aasanlte 
of  the  allies.  As  he  sat  in  his  cabiiiet  at  the 
Tuileries,  the  thunders  of  thdr  onrelentiag 
onset  came  rdUng  in  upon  lus  ear  frsm  all 
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the  frontiers  of  France.  The  hostile  fleets  of 
England  swept  the  channel  utterly  annihilat- 
ing the  commerce  of  the  Repablic,  landing 
regiments  of  armed  emigrants  upon  her  coasts, 
furnishing  money  and  munitions  of  war  to 
rouse  the  partizans  of  the  Bourbons  to  civil 
conflict,  and  throwing  balls  and  shells  into 
every  unprotected  town." 

Had  Mr.  Abbott  not  written  another  line, 
the  unwarrantable  language  of  the  above  ex- 
tract would,  abundantly  prove  his  hatred  of 
England  as  clearly  as  it  proves  his  unscrupu- 
lous resolve  to  allow  neither  logic  nor  equity 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  an  invariable  vindication 
of  Napoleon.     That    Usufper's   proffers  of 
peace  were  ^^declinedy^^  our  dexterous  author 
tells  us  by  Austria,  but  they  were  "  rejected  by 
England  with  contumely  and  scorn."  For  this 
broad  and  bitterly  unjust  distinction  between 
the  conduct  of  England  and  that  of  Austria 
we  boldly  affirm  that  Mr.  Abbott  has  not  the 
slightest  shadow  of  justification.    What  are 
the  plain  facts  of  the  case  ?    Having  usurped 
the  Consular  power,  Napoleon  either  in  the 
insolence  of   the  upstart,  or   in  real  igno- 
rance,  thought   fit  to   address  personally  a 
letter  to  George  the  Third.    To  a  letter  of 
that  kind  George  the  Third,  had  no  more 
power  to  reply  by  granting  peace  than  the 
humblest  of  that  King's  subjects.  A  Nicholas 
or  a  Napoleon,  a  bom  despot  or  a  successful 
usurper  rules  uninfluenced  by  fears,  save  of 
4he  silken  sash  which  strangled  Paul  of  Rus- 
sia, or  the  poisoned  draught  which  it  is  only 
too  probable  cut  short  the  career  of  his  son 
Alexander.    But  George  the  Third  of  Eng- 
land was  neither  a  despot  nor  an  upstart;  he 
was  a  constitutional  King,  reigning  in  person, 
but  governing  by  the  advice  and  through  the 
medium  of  bis  ministers,  always  responsible 
to  the  nation  for  those  acts  in  which  they 
advised  him,  and  in  certain  extreme  cases, 
liable  to  be  punished,  even  with  death,  for 
mischievously  dishonest,    or  unwise  advice 
^ven   to  their  royal  master.     Ignorant -or 
regardless  of  these  &cts,  Napoleon  addressed 
to  the  monarch  a  communication  which  could 
only  be  regularly  addressed  to  his  minister, 
and,  moreover,  the  communication  itself  was 
hj  DO  means  of  the  character  which  Mr.  Ab- 
bott evidently  wishes  us  to  suppose  it  to  have 
been.     It  *  undoubtedly  proposed,  but  it  did 
so  upon  terms  which  Napoleon  obviously 


must  have  known  to  be  inadmissible;  to  speak 
plainly  it  was  the  proposal  of  the  spoiler  who 
is  anxious  to  make  matters  up  with  the 
spoiled,  but  only  on  condition  of  being  allowed 
to  retain  the  spoil  To  so  very  plain  and  obvious 
a  mockery,  the  British  Minister  of  that  day 
would  have  been  fully  warranted  in  replying 
in  terms  of  stem  severity.  But  the  minister 
in  question.  Lord  Grenville,  was  capable  of 
combining  the  euamter  in  modo  with  the 
fortiter  in  re  and,  far  from  rejecting  Napo- 
leon's proposals  with  *'  contumely  and  scorn," 
his  Lordship  pointed  out  that  the  sincerity 
of  those  proposals  would  be  best  evidenced 
by  the  restoration  to  France  of  her  legitimate 
government,  but  added,  that  England  laid 
claim  to  no  right  to  dictate  to  France,  and 
was  ready  to  entertain  specific  proposals. 
Such  proposals  Napoleon  was  not  prepared 
to  make.  Napoleon  was  well  aware  that  pre- 
tences would  not  have  the  slightest  influence 
on  the  minds  of  the  able  statesmen  who  were 
arrayed,  not,  as  he  so  impudently  affected  to 
suppose  them,  against  France,  but  against  the 
usurping  government  of  which  he  was  the 
head.  But  though  he  knew  that  verbiage 
could  not  pass  as  a  substitute  for  specific  pro- 
posals of  substantial  justice,  he  also  knew 
that  it  would  serve  his  turn  in  France,  by  caus- 
ing the  deluded  and  ferocious  factions  to  attri- 
bute all  the  evils  of  continued  war  to  Britain 
and  her  allies,  and  thus  would  keep  up  at  fever 
heat  I  hat  insane  enthusiasm  indispensable  to 
the  prosecution  of  his  vast  and  iniquitous  de- 
signs. Where  is  there  the  faintest  trace  of 
that  scorn  and  contumely  which  Mr.  Abbott 
ventures  to  attribute  to  the  "rejection,**  of 
Napoleon's  "proffers  of  peace?*'  That  hts 
"  proffer**  in  his  informal  letter  to  his  Britan- 
nic Majesty,  was  a  mere  mockery,  the  British 
Ministers  must  of  course  have  known,  from 
the  vague  and  declamatory  generality  of  the 
terms  employed.  But,  with  a  policy  as 
prudent  as  it  was  humane,  they  treated  that 
proffer,  not  as  it  deserved,  but  as  one  which, 
though  not  sufficiently  specific,  inclined  them 
to  further  consideration  and  negociation.  And 
further  negociation  actually  took  place,  but 
was  broken  off,  owing  in  part,  to  the  insin- 
cerity of  Napoleon,  and,  in  part,  pr6bably, 
to  the  hopes  which  both  England  and  Aus- 
tria still  entertained  of  obtaining  such  advan- 
tages over  France  as  should  enable  them  at 
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once  to  give  her  peace  aod  to  free  her  from 
the  factions,  fused  into  an  iron  despotism,  to 
which  she  owed  so  moeh  of  disgrace  and  oi 
suffering. 

The  really  Hercolean  task  of  cooTejing 
not  onlj  men  bat  csTalry  and  heavj  artillery 
across  the  Great  St  Bernard,  and  the  brilliant 
victories  of  MontebeUo  and  Marengo  most 
ever  extort  the  wonder  of  even  those  who 
are  the  least  addicted  to  hero-worship.  Mr. 
Abbott  is  however,  determined  to  daim 
praise  for  his  hero  on  other  grounds.  Accord- 
Ing^y,  through  the  greater  part  of  a  dosely 
printed  odumn,  he  descants  about  the 
'*  humane  aympathy**  of  Napoleon,  and  hia 
great  benevolence  in  giving  his  "  sincere  and 
virtuous*'  young  guide  over  the  mountains  a 
lew  pencilled  lines  which  made  the  "  sincere 
and  virtuous  young  peasant  in  qaestion  the 
proprietor  of  a  field  and  a  house  which  ena- 
bled the  sincere  and  virtuous  yoong  peasant 
to  marry  **  a  fair  maid  among  the  mountains." 
Mr.  Abbott  opines  that  '*  generous  impulses 
must  have  been  instinctive  in  a  heart  which 
in  an  hour  so  fraught  with  mighty  events, 
could  turn  fit>m  the  toils  of  empire  and  of 
war,  to  find  refreshment  in  sympathising 
with  a  peasant's  love.**  If  the  three  or  four 
score  pounds  which  would  be  the  very  outside 
price  of  the  chalet  and  little  plot  of  land 
which  Abbott  grandiloquently  terms  a  house 
and  field  had  been  honorably  earned  and 
painfully  and  self-denyingly  saved  by  the 
donor  th«pe  would  be  some,  though  not  such 
very  condasive,  proof  of  the  donors  *'  instinc- 
tive intpulses.**  But  we  can  see  no  shadow 
of  such  proof  in  the  mere  scribbling  of  an 
order  on  a  treasury  from  which  every  shilling 
that  he  ever  drew,  beyond  the  moderate  pay 
of  a  French  (General,  was  just  so  much 
plunder. 

The  tremendous  carnage  at  the  battle  of 
Marengo  very  naturaUy  in^ires  Mr.  Abbott 
with  a  feeling  compounded  pretty  equally  of 
horror  and  loathing,  and  some  of  his  reflections 
on  that  awful  carnage  are  not  only  impressively 
true  but  at  once  so  doquently  and  so  chastely 
expressed,  that,  comparing  them  with  the  sad 
substance  and  slip-slop  style  of  almost  all  the 
rest  of  his  performances,  we  began  to  wonder 
'  where  he  could  have  borrowed  them.  But 
ere  long  we  were  rdeased  from  all  doubt  as  to 
the  value  of  those  few  lines.    True  to  himself 


when  he  had  given,  with  something  of  gnpfaK 
power,  a  sketch  of  the  horrors  of  the  birtlls- 
fleld,  and  told  us  that  ^He  who  loves 
for  the  sake  of  its  exdtements,  its 
and  its  fimcied  ^ory  is  the  most  emipcat  of 
all  the  dapes  of  folly  snd  on,**  he,  with  a  noOy 
terrible  coolnesB,  adds,  ^  For*  the  carnage  of 
the  Add  of  Marengo^  Napoleon  cannot  bekeU 
respondbie.  Upon  Engkod  and  Anstriamnst 
rest  all  the  guilt  of  that  awfid  tragedy.  Na- 
poleon had  done  everytiilng  that  he  could  td 
stop  the  eflhsum  of  blood.  He  had  sacrilieed 
the  instincts  of  pride  in  pleading  with  a 
haughiy  ibe  finr  peace.  His  plea  was  misvafl- 
ing:  Three  hundred  thousand  men  vrere 
marddngupon  France  to  force  upon  herm  de- 
tested king.  It  was  not  the  duty  of  Franoe 
to  submit  to  such  dictation.  Drawing  the 
sword  in  sdf-de&nce,  Napdeon  fought  and 
conquered.    **  Tb  Dmim  Laudawiu.^ 

Never,  wb  most  firmly  believe,  never  were 
those  solonm  words  of  praise  and  thankggiv- 
ing  so  terribly  and  blasphemoudy  nusapplied 
as  they  are  by  Mr.  Abbott,  where  he  thus 
uses  them  by  way  of  peroration  to  his  nan- 
seous  repetition  of  the  foul  charges  againit 
Austria  and  Great  Britain  as  being  the  parties 
who  were  really  guilty  of  the  carnage  of  the 
field  of  Marengo.    ShouM  not  Mr.  Abbott 
have  remembered  that  tho  writer  making  this 
deduction  nnist  wiUiilly  ignore  all  the  drcim- 
stances  which  preceded  and  led  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  Napoleon ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  re- 
pudiate the  first  prindples  of  Christian  ethies, 
and  of  policy,  at  once  humane  and  aelf-presef^ 
vative.    We  should  miss  a  something  in  the 
narrative,  if,  to  the  most  fitartling  intreiMfity 
of  assumption  and  assertion,  Mr.  Abbott  woe 
not,  on  so  prominent  a  subject  as  tho  carnage 
of  Marengo  to  favor  us  with  at  least  one  tooeli 
of  his  laudatory  power.    We  are  not  doomed 
to  any  such  disappointment    He  tells  us  that 
as  Napoleon  looked  upon  the  mangled  and  tiie 
sufifermg  victims,  he  stopped  his  horse  and 
covered  his  head  as  the  melancholy 
of  misfortune  and  woe  passed  along.    Taning 
to  a  companion  he  said,  "  We  cannot  bot  re- 
gret not  being  wounded  like  these  unhappy 
men,  that  we  might  share  their  sufferinga" 
A  more  touching  expression  of  sympm&j 
never  has  been  recorded.    He  who  says  that 
this  was  hypocrisy  is  a  stranger  to  the  g«ier- 
ous  impulses  of  a  noUe  heart    This  instiucl- 
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We  outburst  of  emotion  neyer  could  hare  been 
'  instigated  \xj  policy. 

As  though  such  absurd  mventions,  to  bols- 
ter up  the  tencemess  of  the  hearUeflS  Napo- 
leon, were  not  bad  enough,  Mr.  Abbott  tells 
OS  '4t  is  not  possible  but  that  Ni^leon  must 
have  been  elated  by  so  resplendent  a  victory. 
He  knew  that  Marengo  would  be  classed  as 
(he  most  brilliant  of  his  acfaieTements.**  With 
aH  due  deference  we  venture  to  afiBrm  that 
Napoleon  knew  nothing  of  the  kind.  Mr. 
Abbott* s  own  pages  inform  us,  what,  indeed, 
half  the  world  well  knew  before  that,  splendid 
aa  the  victory  of  Marengo  certainly  was,  it 
nevertheless,  was  folly  as  much  the  victory  of 
Beflsaix  as  of  Napoleon.  At  a  comparatively 
late  hour  of  the  day,  the  latter  was,  in  fact, 
on  the  very  edge  of  defeat,  had  Dessaix  de- 
layed but  half  an  hour  m  bringing  up  the  re- 
serve, or  if,  on  bringing  it  up,  ho  h;i<l  charged 
with  less  fiery  energy  than  he  did,  the  vic- 
tory would  inevitably  have  been  vrith  the 
Anstrians. 

But  if  Abbott,  with  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  that  fact,  ungenerously  and  unjustly  talks 
of  the  victory  of  Marengo  as  though  it  were 
exclusively  due  to  the  genius  of  'Napoleon,  he 
does  his  best  to  make  amends^  to  Dessaix  by 
a  touch  of  that  sentimental  invention  which 
every  now  and  then  gives  such  an  insufferable 
tone  of  cant  to  even  his  best  passages.  Des- 
saix not  only  saved  Napoleon  from  defeat,  but 
did  so  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  life.  Let  us 
see  how  Mr.  Abbo<t  deals  with  that  fact 
**  The  Austrians  were  checked,  and  staggered ; 
A  perfect  tornado  of  bullets  from  Dessaix's  di- 
vision swept  their  ranks.  They  poured  an 
answering  volley  into  the  bosoms  of  the  French. 
A  bullet  pierced  the  breast  of  Dessaix,  and  he 
fell  and  almost  immediately  expired.  His 
last  words  were  <*  Tell  the  First  Consul  that 
my  only  regret  in  dying  is,  to  have  perished 
before  baring  done  enough  to  live  in  the  re- 
colleclion  of  posterity.'' 

Now  what  is  the  truth  as  recorded  by  Na- 
poleon himself,  and  by  Scott  and  all  other 
trustworthy  historians  of  Marengo?  Just 
amply  this,  that  instead  of  baring  his  hretui 
pierced  by  a  bullet,  effectually  enough  to 
cause  him  to  expire  "  almost  immediately,** 
and  yet  in  so  convenient  a  fashion  as  to  allow 
bim  to  send  a  bombastic  message  to  Napole- 
on.   Dessaix  was  knocked  on  the  lAod  by  a 


I  cannon  shot,  expired  on  the  very  instant,  and 
literally : 

''Died  and  nude  no  tign." 

MaTkish  as  this  attempt  at  sentimentalism 
is,  it  is  nevertheless  fireer  from  objectionable 
matter  than  the  following  impudent  as  we, 
as  inconsistent  twaddle : — 

"Napoleon  now  entered  Milan  in  triumph 
He  remained  there  ten  days,  busy  apparent- 
ly every  hour  by  day  and  by  night,  in  reor- 
ganizing the  political  condition  of  Italy.  The 
serious  and  religious  tendencies  of  his  mind 
are  developed  by  the  following  note  which, 
four  days  after  the  battle  of  Marengo,  he 
wrote  to  the  Consuls  in  Paris : — 

'*  To  day,  whatever  our  Atheists  may  say 
to  it,  I  go  in  great  state  to  the  T^  Dwm^  which 
is  to  be  chanted  in  the  cathedral  of  Biilan." 

Our  Readers  are  well  aware  th»t  again  and 
again  Abbott  has  positively  and  directly  stated 
the  notorious  fact,  that   Napoleon   was  no 
Christian.    And  Mr.  Abbott  in  his  account  of 
hia  hero*s  sayings  and  doings  in  Egypt,  gave 
us  the  clearest  possible  proofs  that  Napoleon 
had  no  more  "religious  tendencies"  than  the 
horse  that  he  rode  or  the  coat  that  he  wore. 
Yet  he  affects  to  take  the  few  flippant  words 
given  above  as  "  developing  the  serious  and 
religious  tendencies  of  his  mind  !*'    The  im- 
pudence of  such  a  pretence  on  the  part  of  an 
author,  who  in  a  pei  feet  host  of  previous  pas- 
sages has  shown  how   well  he  knew  that 
Napoleon  was  as  destitute  of  religion  as  he 
was  of  truth  and  disinterestedness,  would 
really  excite  our  wonder,  had  not  Mr.  Abbott 
so  abundantly  taught  us  not  to  wonder  at  any- 
thing that  he  can  possibly  write.    The  few 
flippani  wordfl  in  question,  if  they,  indicate 
anything,  indicated  that  Napoleon  considered 
the  going  to  the  Ts  Deum  as  a  mere  splendid 
sham,   a  trifle  less  noiffy  ,than  a  reriew  and 
mock  fight,  and  very  much  more  than  a  trifle 
less  interesting.    He  well  knew  the  Italians 
to  be  a  religious  people,  and  in  his  anxiety  to 
reorgapize  the  political  condition  of  Italy,  t. «. 
to  prepare  Italy  to  be  as  a  mere  dependency 
of  France,  as  his  own  native  isle  of  Corsica 
he  well  knew  the  importance  of  leaving  noth- 
ing undone  to  concUiate  the  good  opinion  of 
the  Italian  people ;  and  so,  in  Italy  he  went 
to  the  cathedral,  just  as  in  Egypt  he  had  gone 
to  the  Mosque  to  conciliate,  i.  e,  to  gull  and 
hoodwink  the  Moslems;  not  caring  in  either 
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case  two  straws  what  might  be  said  by  **  Dur 
Atheists,"  i.  e,  his  brother  infidels  "  in  Paris." 

In  the  whole  of  Abbott's  performance  we 
doubt  if  a  more  intrepid  misrepresentation 
than  this  can  be  pointed  out 

When,  by  the  treaty  of  LuneviHe,  Napoleon 
had  diesmbarrasscd  himself  of  the  hostility  of 
Austria,  he  complained  bitterly  of  the  contin- 
ued opposition  which  Britain  still  made  to  his 
insolent  attempts  at  rendering  Europe  the 
mere  satellite  of  France.  He  well  knew  that 
with  Britain  in  arms  against  him,  he  could 
never  for  an  instant  be  secure  from  some  sud- 
den and  terrible  reverse  at  sea,  more  than 
sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  sanguinary 
victory  ot  a  Marengo  or  Hohenlinden.  He 
aflected  to  believe  that  the  object  of  Britain 
was  to  obtain  and  preserve  her  maritime  su- 
premacy, less  even  for  the  sake  of  extending 
her  own  commercial  influence  and  prosperity, 
than  for  the  sake  of  restricting  and  crippling 
the  commerce  of  Europe  in  general  and 
France  in  particular.  We  say  that  he  affected 
this  belief,  because  it  is  morally  impossible  that 
so  acute  an  intellect  as  his  could  be  so  grossly 
deceived  on  a  matter  within  the  comprehen- 
sion of  an  infinitely  meaner  capacity.  Then,  ^s 
now,  Britain  was  personally  and  to  an  almost 
indefinite  extent  interested  in  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  foreigners ;  she  could  not  but  be 
a  gainer  to  a  great  extent  directly,  &nd  to  a 
still  greater  extent  indirectly,  by  whatever 
tended  to  their  commercial  improvement 
Napoleon  well  knew  that  Britain  opposed  him, 
simply  because  he  was  "  the  child  and  cham- 
pion of  the  Revolution  \"  and  because  he  had 
the  genius  and  energy  to  render  revolutionary 
France  a  calamity  to  the  whole  civilized  world. 
It  was  not  Britain  but  her  allies  to  whom 
blame  attached ;  not  her  hostility  and  perse- 
verance, but  their  too  facile  consent  to  make 
peace  with  one  of  whom  Britain  and  her  able 
minister,  Pitt,  alone  rightly  comprehended  the 
true  character.  Had  the  other  powers  been 
as  bravely  and  conscientiously  persistent  as 
Britain,  the  treaty  of  Luneville  need  not  have 
and  would  not  have  been  signed,  nor  would 
the  usurpation  of  the  Empire  have  proved 
the  successive  usurpation  of  first  the  consulate 
for  a  term,  and  then  the  consulate  for  life. 

If  Britain  erred  at  all  she  did  so  by  ever 
treating  with  Napoleon  in  any  other  way  than 
that  of  a  general  of  rebels,  not  legitimately 


entitled  to  even  that  rank,  but  professiDg  it 
as  the  results  of  such  circumstances  and  sup- 
ported in  it  by  such  military  Btrength  and 
personal  ability,  that  it  would  have  been  the 
mere  refining  upon  abstraction  formally  U> 
deny  it  to  him.  With  his  consular  power 
and  dictatorial  assumption  the  case  was  essen- 
tially and  obviously  different  The  French 
revolutionists  were  rebels  to  their  outlawed 
King,  and  tyrants  to  their  loyalist  fellow  sab- 
jects ;  and  were  not  even  a  political  latter, 
but  a  chaos  of  political  sects,  a  congeries  of 
mutually  and  irreconcilably  hostile  factions 
with  discordant  interests  and  political  and 
moral  theories  of  every  colour,  and  shade  of 
atrocity,  and  absurdity.  Such  factions  could 
have  no  right,  excepting  the  right  of  the  sabre, 
to  give  the  reins  of  government  into  the 
hands  of  either  Directors  or  Consuls ;  and  it 
was  both  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  other 
powers  of  Europe  to  deprive  them,  if  possible, 
of  that  power,  whether  wielded  by  an  ex- 
medical  poltroon  or  by  an  intrepid  and  highly 
gifted  adventurer.  These  considerations  alone 
should  have  been  sufficient  to  induce  all  the 
great  powers  of  Europe  firmly  and  under  any 
possible  temperary  defeat  of  their  anns  to 
aid  Britain  in  her  resistance  to  Napoleon,  even 
had  he  been  fairly  elected  to  the  Consulate ; 
and  the  duty  became  doubly  sacred  from  the 
well  known  fact  that  he  was  not  elected  even 
by  the  revolutionary  factions,  but  owed  his 
successive  Consular  positions  to  ruthless  force 
and  shameless  fraud. 

That  Napoleon  when  the  treaty  of  Luneville 
gave  him  sufficient  breatliing  space  for  that 
purpose,  made  some  very  valuable  arrange- 
ments with  a  view  to  the  internal  improvement 
of  France,  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny.  His 
conduct,  in  truth,  as  regards  civil  affairs  both 
at  that  period  and  subsequently,  renders  us, 
heartily  as  we  dislike  the  falsehood  and 
selfishness  of  his  general  character,  even  more 
grieved  than  indignant  that  he,  (who,  as  chief 
minister  of  his  rightful  sovereign  might  have 
won  imperishable  fame,  and  might  have,  not 
merely  spared  the  blood  and  treasure  of 
France  from  aggressive  and  eventually  un- 
less wars,  but  also  have  employed  both  in 
achieving  for  Finance  such  a  pitch  of  internal 
splendor  and  prosperity  as  would  have  been 
unparalleled,)  should  prefer  the  spUndid 
infamy  of  successive  usurpations  which  were 
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•like  achieved  and  supported  by  the  most 
frightful  sacrifices  of  life.  But  it  is  something 
more  than  mere  sophistry  to  dwell,  as  Mr. 
Abbott  so  complacently  does,  upon  the  really 
useful  changes  and  improvements  which  Na- 
poleon, during  his  consulate,  effected  in  the 
internal  administration  of  France,  yet  slur 
over  the  despotism  which  still  more  strongly 
marked  that  portion  of  his  career.    In  spite 
of  all  that  Abbott,  ana  some  other  writers 
have  asserted,  the  fact  is  notorious  in  history, 
that  while  the  Royalists  necessarily  disliked 
him  as  a  wrongful  intruder  on  the  seat  of 
their  exiled  monarch,  the  Republicans  of  all 
shades,   from  the  fiercest  Jacobins  to  the 
tamest  Girondists,  hated  him  as  a  king  under 
another  name,  a  king  without  hereditary  right 
or  other  than  merely  fraudulent  public  suffrage, 
and  a  king,  too,  who,  though  called  a  Consul, 
was  in  reality  as  absolute  as  the  Bey  of 
Algiers  or  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  and  pos- 
sessed of  a  power  more  substantially  upheld 
than  that  of  either  of  them.    No  mere  decla- 
mation can  avail  against  the  obvious  fact  that 
to  both  those   classes  he  was  inevitably  ob- 
noxious;   and   more    than    one    conspiracy 
against  not  merely  his  power  but  his  life,  also 
clearly    showed    the    extreme   and   deadly 
hatred  which  was  borne  to  him.    True  it  is 
that  dazzled  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  foreign 
achievements,    overawed    by    his    immense 
military  power,  and  kept  constantly  in  check 
by  his  vigilant  and  merciless  police,  under 
the  direction  of  the  wily  and  unscrupulous 
Fouche,  many  actually  admired  him,  and  still 
more,   submitted  silently  to  a  power  which 
they  thought  preferable  to  the  actual  anarchy 
under  the  effects  of  which  they  still  wf  ithed, 
or  submitted  sullenly  and  hopelessly  to  a 
power  which  they  saw  no  prospect  of  over- 
throwing.   But  there  were,  also,  many  who 
hated    and   did  not  fear  him ;   many  who 
thought  that  the  modem  CsBsar  ought  to  be 
cut  short  in  his  career  by  a  modem  Brutus. 
The  old  maxims  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  were 
not  yet  lorgotten;  men  still  loved  to  harp 
apon   the  deeds  and  to  ape  the  habits  of 
thought  of  the  old  days  of  Heathen  Rome. 
It  was  still  within  the  memory  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  adult  population  of  France 
that,  in  the  days  of  the  Convention,  assassina- 
tion was  so  far  from  being  considered  coward- 
ly, that  if  committed  under  the  guise  and  name 


of  Tyrannicide  it  was  even  worthy  of  legislative 
sanction !  It  was  still  remembered  that  a 
member  of  the  Convention  had  been  shame- 
less enough  to  propose,  and  a  oonsiderablo 
number  of  his  fellow  members  shameless 
enough  to  accede  to  his  proposal,  that  the 
revolutionary  government  should  arm  a  body 
of  assassins  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
Tyrannicide;  t.  e,  for  the  assassination  of 
such  foreign  princes  and  ministers  as  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  Convention  should  denounce 
as  enemies  to  La  Belle  France  !  In  a  coun- 
try whose  government,  such  as  it  was, 
had  so  lately  made  open  profession  of  adhesion 
to  the  horrible  principle  of  the  lawfulness  of 
Tyrannicide,  we  need  not  marvel  if  some 
otherwise  well  principled  Royalists  thought  it 
lawful  to  slay  the  udurper  when  no  other 
possibility  seemed  to  exist  of  getting  fairly 
rid  of  him.  Still  less  need  we  be  astonished 
that  ruthless  Jacobms,  old  actors  in  the  worst 
scenes  of  the  worst  days  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  proposed  to  themselves  to  bring  back 
those  "good  old  days,'*  as  they  doubtless 
deemed  them,  when  dealing  with  a  single 
human  life  bade  so  fair  to  do  so.  And,  ac- 
cordingly, several  conspiracies  really  were 
formed  against  Napoleon,  with  this  singular 
peculiarity,  as  it  is  shrewdly  pointed  out  by 
Scott,  that  most  of  those  who  conspired  against 
the  life  of  Napoleon  were  Italians.  Scott 
omits  to  remark,  though  such  a  remark  seems 
to  be  obviously  suggested  by  the  fact,  that 
patriotism,  even  in  its  most  mistaken  sense, 
seems  to  have  had  but  little  to  do  with  the 
factious  struggles  in  France.  An  Italian,  a 
Corsican,  who  was  bora  scarcely  a  subject  of 
France  even  by  conquest,  assumed  the  right 
and,  forsooth  I  the  duty  of  usurping,  under 
the  title  of  Consul,  an  absolute  power  in 
France  for  the  sake  of  delivering  her  from 
a  "despised  and  incapable*'  government 
which  at  the  least  consisted  of  Frenchmen ; 
and  the  principal  part  of  the  zealous  assassins 
who  proposed  to  deliver  France  from  hU 
tyranny  were — aliens,  Italians,  whose  mere 
abode  in  France  might  be  considered  mere 
matter  of  favor  and  tolerance,  who  had  no 
more  rightful  concern  with  the  affairs  of 
France  than  with  those  of  China. 

One  very  formidable  conspiracy  was  formed 
to  assassinate  Napoleon  at  the  Opera  House. 
Arena,  who,  like  Napoleon  himself,   was  a 
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GorsicaD,  and  several  Italian  desperadoes  or 
enthusiasts  went  armed  to  the  Opera  Hoose, 
with  the  full  intent  that  Napoleon  should  not 
leare  the  house  alire.    But  the  Police  were 
as  well  informed  upon  the  subject,  as  the 
conspirators  themselTes,  and  two  armed,  ?nth 
daggers,  were  actually  arrested  behind  the 
scenes,  This  conspiracy  undoubtedly  existed 
but  we  think  that  it  smacks  somewhat  of 
Police  complicity  that  it  went  on  so  smoothly 
up  to  the  very  last  moment,  and  was  then  so 
summarily   and  easily   suppressed   without 
eren  the  shadow  of  risk  to  Napoleon.    We 
know  that  he  was  by  no  means  an  enemy  to 
that  sort  of  trickery  which  is  so  well  express- 
ed by  our  more  graphic  than  polished  word 
Bttnibtig,    Was  he  likely  to  shrink  from  it 
diould  he  deem  that  it  might  aid  him  in  car* 
rying  out  his  cherished  design  to  change  the 
Consulate  into  the  Empire  t    And  then,  too, 
his  Minister  of  Police  was  Fouch£,  the  old 
Terrorist,  the  astute  plotter  whose  Tery  cold- 
ness of  temperament  made  him  only  the  more 
terrible ;  who  scrupled  at  the  very  worst  act 
that  his  despotic  master  could  suggest,  not 
because  it  was  a  crime  but  because  it  might 
prove  a  great  political  blunder  1    With  such 
men  concerned,  even  the  most  plausible  ap- 
pearances cannot  wholly  disarm  us  of  suspi- 
cion, even   if  there  were  nothing  but  the 
character  of  the  movers  in  the  afEkir,  to  excite 
that  suspicion.    But  in  the  present  case  there 
were  some  peculiarities  which  strongly  in- 
crease our  suspicion  that  the  Police  were  at 
the  bottom  of  this  conspiracy  as  they  proba- 
bly were  of  most  of  the  many  others  that  either 
actually  were  formed  or  were  merely  and 
fiJsely  rumoured.    On  more  than  one  occa- 
don.  Napoleon  showed  himself  both  prompt 
and  pitiless  in  effectually  putting  his  assas- 
sination out  of  the  power  of  his  foes.    Does 
it  not  then  look  a  little  suspicious  that  on  the 
present  occasion,  assailed  by  Italians,  headed 
by  a  Corsican,  he  showed  himself  contemptu- 
ously  placable?  though   addresses  of  con- 
gratulation were  poured  in  upon  him  with 
ail  the  servile  profusion  of  sycophancy  which 
at  that  time  characterized  the  authorities. 
That  suspicions  of  collusion  existed,  is  clearly 
proved  by  a  singular  passage  in  the  address 
of  congratulation,  on  his  escape  from  the 


(we  quote  the  passage  from  Sir  Walter  Soott), 
"  There  have  been  so  many  conspiracies,  at 
so  many  different   periods,   and  under  bo 
many  different  pretexts,  which  have  never 
been  followed  up,  dther  by  inquiry  or  by 
punishment,  that  a  great  number  of  good 
citizens  have  become  sceptical  of  their  exist* 
ence.    This  incredulity  is  dangerous,  and  it 
is  time  that  it  should  be  put  an  end  to.**  Bat, 
notwithstanding  ttiis  plain  speaking  of  tiie 
President,  who  concluded  by  strongly  urgiog 
the  prosecution  and  punishment  of  the  Open 
House  conspirators,   Napoleon  still  treated 
the  matter  in  a  tone  of  bravado,  and  took  so 
immediate  measures  to  punish  the  conspinF 
tors.    Were  Napoleon  and  Fouch€  tbos  tardy 
In  vengeance,  only  that  they  might  include 
Royalists  with  Jacobins  when  they  shoold 
at  length  see  fit  to  strike  a  decidve  blow! 
While  eyery  step  that  was  suocessiTely 
and  successfully  taken  by  Napoleon  towards 
consolidating  his  own  power  and  restoring 
order  to  the  internal  aflbirs  of  Franco  carried 
increased  dismay  and  despair  into  the  hearti 
of  the  party  to  whom  disturbance  and  the 
absence  of  regular  and  sternly  enforced  lo- 
thority  were  ritally  necessary,  the  authority 
that  he  had  acquired  and  the  internal  im- 
provement which  he  had  wrought  in  France 
had  won  him  a  certain  amount  of  oonsiden- 
tion  in  the  minds  of  the  superior  BoyalistB. 
In  common  with  their  less  calculating  bot  fiir 
more  clear   sighted  followers,  they  looked 
upon  his  rule  as  usurped,  and  as  one  to  which 
France  ought  no  more  to  submit,  as  pennar 
nent,  than  to  that  of  the  butcher,  Robespiere. 
But  the  leading  Royalists,  and  especially  the 
exiled  King  and  the  Princes  of  the  blood  had 
conceived  the  idea,  (founded  on  what  part 
of  Napoleon's  character,  as  indicated  by  bis 
acts,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say,)  that  Napo- 
leon all  this  time  was  labouring  in  pure 
though  well  disguised  loyalty,  and  that  he 
only  awaited  the  proper  moment  to  show 
himself  another  General  Monk,  and  to  protect 
his    exiled  sovereign  back    to  the  throne, 
amidst  the  enthusiastic  plaudits  of  a  really 
''disenthralled   people."     We  confess  that 
there  is  no  one  passage  in  their  strange  and 
eventful  history  which  gives  us  so  poor  an 
opinion  of  the  sagacity  of  the  exiled  Bourbons 


Opera  House  conspiracy,  read  to  Napoleon  by  as  this  does.     Like  our  own  Stuarts,  they 
the  President  of  the  Tribunate.    He  said —  I  seem  to  have  been  really  a  doo^ned  race ;  so 
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fiur  u  a  race  can  be  doomed  by  inattention 
to  the  signs  of  the  times  and  characters  of 
men.  Napoleon's  course  as  a  whole,  ought 
to  ha^e  ooQvinoed  them  that  Gromwell  and 
not  Monk  was  his  psychological  and  politi- 
cal ancestor.  Bat,  so  far  was  the  exiled 
King  from  perceiTing  that  tmth,  that  he  ad* 
dressed  a  letter  to  Napoleon,  of  which  the 
•obstance  is  so  well  and  succinctly  giyen  by 
£Kr  Walter  Scott,  that  we  cannot  refrain  fit>m 
•Ktraoting  it. 

**  So  general  was  the  belief,**  says  Scott, 
'*  among  this  claite,'*  the  Royalists,  ''that  Buo- 
naparte meditated  the  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bons that  seyeral  agents  of  the  fiimily  made 
their  way  so  far  as  to  sound  his  own  mind 
upon  the  subject.  Louis  himself,  afterwards 
aVii1|  addressed  to  the  first  consul  a  letter 
of  the  following  tenor : — '  You  cannot  achieye 
the  happiness  of  Frttnce  without  my  restora- 
tion, any  more  than  I  can  ascend  the  throne, 
which  is  my  right,  without  your  co-operation. 
Hasten,  then,  to  complete  the  good  work 
which  none  but  you  can  accomplish,  and 
name  the  rewards  which  you  claim  for  your 
IHendB."' 

With  his  selfish  and  ambitious  nature,  Na- 
poleon was  a  likely  man  to  hasten,  in  a  good 
work  of  that  kind  I  with  all  France  virtu- 
ally his  personal  estate,  and  her  whole  popu* 
lation  his  serfs,  to  surrender  both  up  to  their 
rightful  sovereign,  on  condition  of  naming  the 
rewards  he  might  claim  for  his  **  friends^**  as 
Lods,  with  that  delicacy,  which  was  one  of 
Ids  distinguishing  traits  of  character,  phrased 
it!  We  repeat  that  there  is  no  other  passage 
in  the  strange  history  of  the  exiled  Bourbons 
which  gives  us  so  low  an  opinion  of  tlieir  sa- 
gacity as  this  does. 

Soott  says  Napoleon  coldly  replied  to  this 
letter,  that  he  was  sony  for  Louis  and  would 
gladly  serve  him :  but  that  as  it  would  be 
impossible  to  restore  him  without  the  sacrifice 
of  a  hundred  thoasand  lives  he  could  not 
think  of  acceding  to  his  request  Scott  ought 
to  have  remarked  that  in  this  portion  of  his 
reply  Napoleon  showed  his  usual  spirit  of 
fldflehood.  What  cared  he  for  a  hundred 
thousand  men?  Witness  the  Russian  cam- 
paign, alone  t  And,  moreover,  he  weU  knew 
that,  if  at  that  particular  crisis  he  had  em- 
braced the  offer,  he  had  the  confidence  of  the 
anny,  to  say  nothing  of  an  immense  body  of 


the  people,  to  which  he  woald  add  all  the 
Royafists  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  that 
the  mere  intimation  of  his  will  would  have 
restored  Louis  probably  without  the  loss  of  a 
single  life. 

Scott  perceived  and  well  described  the  effect 
produced  upon  the  Royalists  by  his  cold  reply 
to  the  exiled  Louis.    He  argues  correctly, 
that  being  thus  completely  assured  by  Napo- 
leon himself,  that  nothing  could  be  farther 
ftcfm  his  thoughts  than  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  the  more  enthusiastic  and  reckless 
among  the  Royalists  became  convinced  that, 
such  a  usurper  could  only  be  dealt  with  effec- 
tually by  summary  means.    But  Scott  does 
not  seem  to  give  sufficient  weight  to  the  effect 
which  this  same  incident  had  upon  the  mind 
of  Napoleon.    If  the  Royalists  had  laboured 
under  the  delusion  that  the  unscrupulous  and 
inflexible  usurper  waited  only  for  a  fitting 
opportunity  to  restore  the  rightful  sovereign. 
Napoleon,  on  the  other  hand,  hitherto  indulg- 
ing the  hope  that  his  dazzling  military  sacceSB* 
es  abroad,  and  the  despotic  authority  which 
he  had  acquired  at  home,  had  lau'ly  deprived 
the  Bourbons  of  not  only  all  hope  but  also  all 
thought  of  regaining  the  throne,  was  now 
undecdved  on  that  point,  and  must  have  had 
the  feeling  forced  on  him   that  there  were 
Royalists  whom  even  the  conscientious  dis- 
couragement of  the  exiled  royal  family  could 
not  dissuade  from  attempting  to  accomplish 
the  restoration  at  any  risk.    Napoleon,  con* 
sequently,  became  far  more  incensed  against 
the  Royalists  than  the  Jacobins,  and  it  is  to 
this    bitter  though  concentrated  and   well 
hidden  rage  that  we  are  inclined  to  attribute 
his  tardiness  in  bringing  the  Opera  House 
conspirators  to  the  punishment  which   such 
wretches  most  richly  merited.     He   could 
punish  the  Jacobin  conspirators  at  any  time, 
but  a  double  purpose  was  to  be  answered  by 
delay.    Royalist  conspirators  might  thus  be 
encouraged  to  weave  some  plot  which  the 
vigilant  ITouch^    would  not  fail  to  unravel, 
and  not  only  would  the  people  be  aroused 
to  an  increased  hatred  of  the  exiled  family, 
but  they  properly  prompted  by  the  spies  of 
Fouch6,  would  then  exclaim  that  the  only  way 
to  put  an  end  to  such  conspiracies  would  be 
to  make  Napoleon  Emperor  and  the  Empire 
hereditary. 
Against  the  ordinary   plots,  the   widely 
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spread  system  of  espionage,  orgainized  and 
directed  by  Fouch£,  was  a  tolerably  suflScient 
protection ;  but  St  Regent  and  Garbou,  two 
Tulgar  bat  resolute  Chouana,  contrived  to 
elude  the  yigilance  of  even  Fouch^^s  spies, 
and  constructed  what  was  truly  called  an  In- 
fernal Machine.  In  the  book  which  passes 
under  the  title  of  the  '*  Memoirs  of  Fouche"  it 
is  stated  that  this  invention  was  originally 
modelled  and  actually  tried  by  two  Jacobin& 
"  It  was  a  machine,"  says  Scott,  *'  consisting 
of  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  placed  on  a  cart,  to 
which  it  was  strongly  secured,  and  charged 
with  grape  shot,  so  disposed  around  the  bar- 
rel as  to  be  dispersed  in  every  direction  by 
the  explosion.  The  fire  was  to  be  communi- 
cated by  a  slow  match." 

This  truly  **  infernal  machine"  was  placed 
in  St.  Nicaise  Street,  a  narrow  streeti  or  rather 
lane,  through  which  the  First  Consul  was  in 
the  habit  of  being  driven  in  his  carriage,  on 
the  way  to  the  Opera  house.  The  night  set 
lected  for  the  deadly  and  dastardly  attempt 
was  that  appointed  for  the  first  performance 
of  Haydn's  magnificent  Oratorio,  "  the  Crea- 
tion." Accident  had  nearly  defeated  all  the 
hopes  of  the  conspirators  at  the  very  outset ; 
for  Napoleon,  busy,  and  having  but  little  taste 
for  music,  was,but  with  great  difficulty,pcrsuad- 
ed  to  go  to  the  Opera.  He  at  length  consented 
to  do  so,  and  again  accident  served  him.  His 
coachman,  more  than  half  intoxicated  drove 
at  an  unusually  rapid  pace  and  had  barely 
passed  the  cai*t  bearing  the  infernal  machine, 
when  a  tremendous  explosion  shook  the  at- 
mosphere around.  Twenty  persons,"  says 
Scott,  "were  killed,  and  about  fifty-three 
wounded."  It  is  some  consolation  to  know 
that  among  the  latter  was  the  chief  of  the 
conspirators,  Saint  Regent;  for  independent 
of  the  atrocity  of  such  an  attempt,  upon  the 
life  even  of  Napoleon,  there  were  additional 
circumstances  of  turpitude  in  this  especial  at- 
tempt at  assassination;  for  the  conspirators 
could  not  but  know  that,  while  they  might  or 
might  not  succeed  in  slaying  the  usurper,  they 
could  scarcely  fail  to  kill  and  maim  a  great 
number  of  innocent  persons.  Napoleon,  with 
characteristic  good  fortune  escaped  without 
even  the  slightest  injury,  and  he  now  pro- 
ceeded in  right  earnest  to  make  some  examples 
among  both  Jacobin  and  Royalist  conspirators. 
This  last  attempt  was  too  savagely  earnest, 


and,  the  formidable  police  notwiUibtanding, 
had  been  too  nearly  successful  to  allow  of  fail 
any  longer  simulating  carelessness.  More* 
over,  his  chief  end  was  fully  compassed ;  he 
had  caused  a  very  general  indignation  against 
both  Jacobins  and  Royalists,  and  especially 
against  the  latter;  and  he  had  created,  too,  a 
very  general  opinion  that  unless  be  had  the 
power  of  naming  his  successor,  attempts  of 
this  kind  would  be  repeated.  We  according); 
find  that  the  planners  of  this  as  well  asof  lor* 
mer  plots  were  executed. 

As  Scott  forcibly  as  well  as  shrewdly  re- 
marks, ''A  disappointed  conspiracy  always 
adds  strength  to  the  government  against  whidi 
it  is  directed."  Scarcely  were  the  actual  con- 
spirators disposed  of  ere  a  court  was  estab- 
lished whose  powers  were  as  arbitrary  and 
unlimited  as  those  of  the  Star  Chamber  of 
England;  and  so  comprehensive  were  the 
functions  of  that  new  court  that  death  or  dft> 
portation  inevitably  awaited  any  one  whom 
suspicion  and  the  apprehensions  of  Napoleon 
might  thenceforth  chance  to  fear  or  dislike, 
Ihe  Press  had  now  not  even  the  shadow  of 
freedom  left;  ruin  and  exile  awaited  the  lad- 
less  writer  who  should  chance  to  forget  that 
he  was  a  slave.  Fouch^  was  editor-in  chief  of 
the  entire  French  press ;  and  it  most  be 
owned  that  he  kept  his  sub-editors  in  excel- 
lent order. 

Mr.  Abbott  reprehends  those  who  attempted 
to  assassinate  Napoleon — so  do  we ;  vet  Ab- 
bott had  not  a  word  of  reprehension  for  the 
cold  blooded  chief  who  slew  his  two  thoosand 
prisoners  of  war  in  Egypt,  and  perw^ 
gloated  ever  the  extensive  butchery.  Now,  ve 
think  that  the  usurper  who  had  the  bookseller 
Mack  butchered  for  a  libel,  and  the  gaDant 
young  Due  d^Enghien  shot  for  being  a  prince, 
was  as  culpable  as  any  mad  Jacobin  or  ua^ 
guided  Royalist  that  ever  conspired  against 
him ;  we  do  not  at  all  blame  him  forexecathig 
these  men  for  attempting  murder,  but  we  do 
very  greatly  blame  the  Allied  Powers  for  not 
executing  Napoleon  for  murder  quite  as  atro- 
cious. His  usurped  power  so  far  from  causing 
him  to  be  kept  in  expensive  luxury  as  a  tame- 
less and  dangerous  character,  should  ban 
been  considered  an  additional  reason  for  con- 
signing him  to  the  fate  he  so  well  merited. 

Mr.  Abbott  on  this  occasion  is  guilty  of  tbe 
aeaertio/aUi  as  well  as  of  the  sujppremo  tm^ 
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Probably  nothing  can  be  worse  than  the  ful- 
some strain  in  which,  after  speaking  of  the 
effectual  manner  in  which  Napoleon  put  down 
the  robbers  who  for  some  time  had  rendered 
the  roads  of  France  unsafe  for  trarellers,  he 
goes  on  to  saj :  "  The  people  thought  not  of 
the  dangerous  power  that  they  were  placing 
in  the  hands  of  the  First  Oonsul.  They  asked 
only  for  a  commander  who  was  able  and  will- 
ing to  quell  the  tumult  of  the  times.  Such  a 
eommander  they  found  in  Napoleon.  They 
were  more  than  willing  to  confer  upon  him  all 
the  power  that  he  could  desire.  '  You  know 
what  is  best  for  us,'  said  the  people  to'Napo- 
leon,  '  direct  us  what  to  do  and  we  will  do  it.* 
It  was  thus  that  absolute  power  came  yolun 
tarily  into  his  hands.  He  was  called  First 
Consul;  but  he  already  swayed  a  sceptre 
more  mighty  than  that  of  the  Caesars.*' 

This  passage  is  a  resumi  of  all  the  fhlsome 
and  false  things  that  Mr.  Abbott  had  preyi- 
ously  said  in  defence  of  the  usurpation,  and 
again  we  are  tempted  to  ask  for  a  proof  of 
these  pathetic  appeals  of  the  people  to  Napo- 
leon. Abbott  quotes  him  as  saying,  while  at 
Saint  Helena,  ^*  Called  to  the  throne  by  the 
voice  of  the  people,  I  have  alVays  thought 
that  soTereignty  re»des  in  the  people."  "  The 
Empire,  as  I  had  organized  it,  was  but  a  great 
Republic."  "From  being  nothing  I  became, 
by  my  own  exertions,  the  most  powerful 
monarch  of  the  Universe,  without  committing 
any  crime,"  kc^  fta  Mr.  Abbott  eyidently 
thinks  that  these  words  will  convince  the 
world  that  his  hero  was  a  very  real  hero,  and 
awfully  ill-treated  by  that  perfidious  Albion 
that  so  cruelly  condemned  him  to  the  rock  of^ 
Saint  Helena,  and  to  the  ever-gnawing  vulture 
^  remorse.  He  is  mistaken ;  those  words  will 
only  serve  to  convince  the  world  that  ambition 
blinds  the  understanding  in  the  same  ratio 
that  it  deadens  the  heart  against  the  recogni- 
tion of  wrong  committed.  Let  Abbott  palliate 
as  he  may,  enough  has  been  written  to  dis- 
prove all  his  excuses,  and  to  place  Napoleon 
In  a  proper  light  before  the  world. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  b  speaking 
of  Napoleon's  base  desertion  of  his  army  in 
Egypt,  Abbott  dwelt  with  peculiar  emphasis 
on  tiie  argument  that  he  could  serve  them 
better  by  going  to  France  than  by  remaining 
with  them.  He  now  tells  us  that  *'  Napoleon 
was  extremely  vigilant  in  sendmg  saocor  to 


the  army  in  Egypt    He  deemed  it  very  es- 
sential in  order  to  promote  the   maritime 
greatness  of  France  that  £gypt  should  be  re* 
tained  as  a  colony.    His  pride  was  also  enlist* 
ed  in  proving  to  the  world  that  he  had  not 
transported    forty  six   thousand    soldiers  to 
Egypt  in  vain."    Well !  What  was  the  result 
of  the  enterprise  which  he  had  commenced 
as  a  wolf  and  skulked  from  like  a  fox? — 
Kleber,  upon  whom  he  had  so  suddenly,  and 
un&irly,  thrown  the  burthen  of  holding  pos- 
session of  that  country,  with  an  inadequate  and 
wretchedly  provided  force,  was  from  the  first 
indisposed  to  stay  in  a  country  which  boasted 
indeed,  a  French  chamber  of  commerce,  but 
yet  scarcely  afforded  himself  and  his  troops 
common  necessaries,  and  he  at  length,  in  spite 
of  Napoleon's  extreme  vigilance  in  sending  suc- 
cor which  the  still  more  extreme  and  practical 
vigilance  of  British  cruisers  most  amazingly 
prevented  the  "army  in  Egypt"  from  ever 
catching  sight  of,  becarre  so  thoroughly  wea- 
ried and  disgusted  that  he  signed  a  treaty 
with  the  Turkish  plenipotentaries  and  Sir 
Sydney  Smith,  by  virtue  of  which  he  and  his 
half  starved  cutthroats  were  to  be  allowed  to 
return  to  France,  unmolested  by  the  British 
war  ships.    But  the  British  government  wisely 
refused  to  ratify  a  treaty  which  would  have 
given  to  Napoleon  the  services  of  Kleber  and 
an  army  of  seasoned  soldiers  just  as  Napoleon 
could  make  great  use  of  them ;  and  Kleber 
had  nothing 'for  it  but  to  maintain  himself 
against  the  Turks  as  he  best  might    He  de« 
feated  the  Viaer  Joussef  Pacha  in  a  severe 
encounter  at  Heliopolis,  and  was  strenuously 
endeavouring  to  render  the  condition  of  his 
army  somewhat  more  tolerable  when  his  cap 
reer  was  cut  short  by  an  assassin.    He  was 
succeeded  by  Menou,  who  was  signally  de- 
feated by  our  gallant  Abercrombie,  near  Al* 
exandria,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  only  too 
happy  to  be  allowed  to  evacuate  Egypt— 
Such  was  the  result    All  owing  to  the  per- 
verse skill  and  courage  of  the  perfidious  Al- 
bion, under  Sydney  Smith,  Nelson  and  Aber- 
crombie I 

Of  Napoleon's  restoration  of  religion  and 
of  his  concordat  with  the  Pope,  we  need  only 
say  that  he  restored  religion  without  belief, 
and  that  his  concordat  with  the  Pope  was  as 
merely  a  matter  of  temporal  and  selfish  policy 
as  any  other  agreement  that  he  ever  made  or 
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saoctiooed.  Mr.  Abbott  speaks  of  the  Con- 
cordat, and  of  Napoleon  in  connection  with 
it,  in  a  style  which  is  perfectly  sickening. 
The  cant  of  a  street  preacher  is  decorous  and 
dignified  compared  to  the  rant  in  which  Mr. 
Abbott  indulges  upon  the  subject  of  what  he 
wishes  us  to  accept  as  the  proof  of  Napo- 
leon's piety.  "  In  the  midst  of  all  his  cares,*' 
says  the  conscientious  and  veracious  Abbott, 
*'  Napoleon  was  making  strenuous  efifbrts  to 
restore  religion  to  France.  It  required  great 
moral  courage  to  prosecute  such  a  moyement 
Nearly  all  the  Qenerals  in  his  armies  were 
rank  infidels,  regarding  every  fom  of  religion 
with  utter  contempt"  Our  readers  must 
have  seen  abundant  proof  given  by  us  in 
Abbott's  own  words,  as  well  as  in  the  words 
which  he  so  unceremoniously  and  thanklessly 
borrows  firom  others,  that  Napoleon  was  as 
infidel  as  any  of  them,  and  fully  equalled 
them  in  his  utter  contempt  of  every  form  of 
religion.  Plunder,  massacre  and  ftlsehood, 
were  his  practices,  and  of  his  religious  theory 
we  surely  may  form  a  tolerably  accurate  judg- 
ment from  his  Moslem  sayings  and  doings 
in  Egypt  How,  then,  shall  we,  consistently 
with  self-respect,  express  our  loathiqg  wlmi 
Abbott  dares  to  proceed  as  follows:  ''The 
religious  element,  by  nature^  predominated 
in  Napoleon."  No  one  knows  better  than 
Mr.  Abbott  that  the  restoration  of  reljgioii 
and  the  Ooncordat  with  Rome  were  with  Na- 
poleon measures  of  wordly  polity  withoat 
even  the  shadow  of  an  admixture  of  religious 
belief  or  of  hallowed  and  hallowing  feeling. 
His  own  observation,  as  reported  by  the  ao: 
curate  Scott,  sets  all  that  perfectly  at  rest 
*(  If  there  never  had  been  a  Pope,"  said  this 
ultra  pious  Napoleon,  in  whom  the  "religious 
elemei^t  predominated,"  '*I  would  have  created 
one."  So  little  genuine  belief  had  he  in  the 
religion  he  was  about  to  *' restore,"  so  great 
importance  did  he  attach  to  it  as  a  means  of 
governing  the  passions  and  regulating  the  live^ 
of  those,  who,  being  neither  usurpers  nor  the 
bk)ody  tools  of  usurpers,  would  be  credulous 
enough  to  accept  it  as  a  reality! 

«<  As,"  adds  Abbott,  "  Napoleon  was  tatk- 
ing  preparations  to  go  to  the  Cathedral,.  Oamt 
baqeres  entered  his  apartment" 

«<  Well  I"  said  the  first  Oon3ul  robbings  hi} 
hands  in  the  glow  of  his  gratification,  '  we 


go  to  church  this  morning.    What  say  tfaey 
to  that  in  Paris!'" 

"'Many  persons,'  replied  Caa^Moerc% 
'  propose  to  attend  the  first  representation  in 
order  to  hiss  the  piece,  should  they  not  find 
it  amusing.' " 

*"If  anyone,'  replied  Napoleon,  firmly, 
*Ukes  bto  his  head  to  hiss,  I  shall  put  him 
out  of  the  doors  by  the  Grenadiers  of  the  Con* 
sular  guard.'" 

'* '  But  what  if  the  Grenadiers  themselvei,' 
rejoined  Camhaceres,  'should  take  to  hissiBg 
like  the  rest?'" 

"'As to  that,  Ihave  no  fear,'  said  Napo- 
leon, 'my  old  mouftaches  will  go  here  to 
Notre  Dame,  just  as  at  Cairo  they  would  have 
gone  to  the  Mosque.  They  will  remark  how 
I  do,  and,  seeing  then:  General  grave  and 
decent,  they  will  be  so  too,  passing  the 
watchword  to  each  other— Decency.'  ^ 

Exactly  so;  his  soldiers  would  see  thai  he 
was  **grare  and  decent"  in  Notre  Dame  as 
he  would  be  in  a  Mosque,  that  he  valued 
Christianity  about  equally  with  TaU-^Sent  • 
they  would  look  as  though  they  believed,  yel 
laugh  in  their  sleeve  the  while,  as  he  did  1 
And  it  is  of  this  man,  with  brow  of  brassand 
heart  of  stone,  that  Abbott,  with  his  niaudhn 
sentimentalism  and  transparent  cant  says  that 
"the  religious  element,  by  naiwre^  predaB» 
nated  in  the  bosom  of  Napoleon. 

Surely,  oh  I  surely — 

"  The  fill  11(1  fliiTmuliinj.  can  no  farther  go  1* 

Mr.  Abbott  y  eter  delighted  when  he  can 
by. chance  find  an  isolated  passage  in  the 
work  of  an  eminent  British  writer  which  he 
can  quote  in  seeming  support  of  his  own 
vague  and  general  charge  against  Britain  that 
she  was  the  really  guilty  party  in  those 
long  and  murderous  wars  which  originated 
with  the  Convention,  and  were  perpetuatoi 
by  Napoleon.  We  have  seen  the  alacrity 
with  which  he  seized  upon  the  unlucky  and 
censurable  sUp^  of  Scott;  he  no  less  eager^ 
avails  himself  of  what  we  shall  not  meis|y 
call,  but  also  prove,  a  very  unwarrantable  a» 
sui^^oa  of  an  able  and  industrious  modeta 
historian,  Sir  Archibald  Alison.  Speaking  «f 
the  ruptoe  of  the  Peace  of  Anuens,  *4hat 
writer  takes  it.  upon  himself  to  say:  "UpoA 
oooUy  reviewipg  the  circumstances  mdar 
which  the  war  was  renewed,  it  is  impossihUl^ 
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deny  that  the  British  Goyerntment  manifested 
a  feverish  an^pety  to  come  to  a  raptare^  and 
that,  so  far  as  the  transactions  b^ween  the 
two  countries  are  concerned,  they  were  the 
aggressors.**  Mr.  Abbott  quotes  this  unpar- 
donable assumption  with  an  evident  relish, 
and  a  keen  sense  of  its  value  as  an  auxiliary 
to  his  own  assertiona  But  we  shall  not  allow 
him  to  make  capital  out  of  the  error  of  an 
Alison  after  preventing  him  from  sheltering 
himself  bdiind  the  too  fiustidiously  delicate 
forbearance  of  a  Scott  Britain  showed  no 
**  feverish  anxiety"  for  a  rupture ;  she  simply 
and  most  righteously  showed  a  stem  deter^ 
mmation  not  to  allow  an  imperious  character 
to  hold  her  to  the  very  letter  of  a  treaty, 
while  violating  the  whole  spirit  of  that  treaty 
to  his  own  advantage  and  to  her  disgrace  and 
prospective  peril 

All  the  acts  ofNapoleon  and  all  the  reports, 
assiduously  and  approvingly  made  public,  of 
his  zealous  servant,  Gtoeral  Sebastiani 
showed  that,  while  talking  of  his  desire  to  be 
at  peace  with  England,  Napoleon  was,  in 
Imct,  haunted  by  his  anti-British  spirit,  and 
bosied  in  planning  the  means  of  making  her, 
as  he  subsequently  confessed  at  St  Helena,  a 
mere  isle,  adjunct  to  France,  as  Corsica  or 
Oleron.  If  lindcr  such  circumstances  the 
British  ministry  had  given  up  Malta  to  him, 
and  thus  aided  his  plans^  the  British  ministry 
would  have  merited  impeadhment  While 
the  Moniteur,  of  whioh  he,  irfjkhis  talented 
and  ever  ready  tools,  Talleyrl^  *^d  Fouch£ 
were  the  virtual  editors^  was  conUnually 
abusing  Britain  in  the  coarsest  terms,  he  was 
oatrageous  that  the  unfettered  English  press 
spoke  ^f  him  as  he  deserved.  Foi^etUng 
that  if  he  despotised  in  France,  and  could 
suppress  the  public  opinion  by  a  mere  stroke 
of  his  pen,  the  constitutional  King  of  Great 
Britain  could  do  nothing  of  thu  kind,  he  im- 
pateditas  an  offiroce  on  the  part  of  England 
that  Peltier,  a  Boyalist  Befbgee  spoke  of  him 
and  of  his  fiunily  in  .the  tenns  whioh  best 
suited  the  case  in  band;  he  applied  for  radress. 
Peltier  was  brought  to  trial;  sad  Napoleon 
was  more  enraged  than  ever.  Me  would  have 
made  as  short  work  with  Peltier  as  lie  made 
wRh  the  Doc  d'Eughien  and  Mack  the  Book- 
selier;  and  why  did  not  the  Brilisl^  Ministry 
do  the  like,-  instead  of  instf  toting,  a  bass  dram 
iAX  in  broad  day  ItghtiSttd  with  «a  able,  elo- 


quent and  conscientious  advocate  at  once  to 
defend  the  accused  and  to  throw  abroad  and 
terribly  damaging  light  upon  the  real  charac- 
ter of  I  he  accuser  I  He  had  possessed  himself 
of  Piedmont  and  Switzerland,  but  Britain  had 
no  right  to  mind  such  mere  trifles,  which  she 
ought  to  have  anticipated  as  mere  matter  of 
course.  Again,  to  all  his  consuls  whom  he 
sent  to  various  British  ports,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  facilitating  commerce  between  the 
two  countries  but  to  act  as  spies,  instructions 
were  given  which  Scott  thus  succinctly  des- 
cribes. "  Those  official  persons  were  not  only 
directed  to  collect  every  possible  inibrmation 
on  commercial  points,  but  also  y^^misA  apian 
of  the  porta  qf  each  dUtriet,  with  all  the 
9eunding$f  and  to  point  out  toith  uoJiat  toind 
veeeeh  could  go  out  and  enter  toith  most  eaee^ 
and  (U  toJiat  draught  of  water  the  harbour 
might  he  entered  hy  ihipe  of  burthen.  To 
add  to  the  alarming  character  qf  iuch  a  eet 
qf  agents f  it  wu  found  that  those  invxstbd 

WITH    1HB    OfnCS    WBBS    WLITiJtT    MEN  ABB 
BNOIKSSBS.'* 

With  such  fecta  before  him,  will  any  one 
venture  to  say  that  there  is  the  slightest 
reason  to  impute  ^^/eoeriah  anxiety^  for  a 
breach  of  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  to  the  Bri- 
tish Government?  Who  can  fail  to  see  that 
on  that  occasion,  as  upon  all  others,  Napoleon 
Only  talked  of  a  desire  for  peace  in  order  that 
he  might  lull  the  British  into  a  fetal  security 
while  he  made  ample  preparations  for  a  des- 
tractive  war  whenever  it  should  be  his  good 
pleasure  to  recommence  hostilities? 

Mr.  Abbott  speaks  of  Britain  "commeno- 
ing  her  assaults  upon  France,**  as  though  a 
sagacious  and  powerful  people  ou^t  to  sit 
down  with  closed  eyes  and  folded  hands  upon 
the  commencement  of  an  outbreak  which 
threatened  not  merely  its  character  but  its 
very  existence  I  And  how  complacently  too, 
he  speaks  of  the  gratuitous^  the  useleSBljr 
cruel  and  unmanly  imiovation  made  by  him 
here  upon  the  usage  of  war,  as  recognized  by 
every  dvilized  nation ! 

** Immediately,"  says  Abbott,  "upon 
the  withdrawal  of  the  British  Ambassador 
from  Paris,  and  even  before  the  departure  of 
the  French  Minister  iirom  London,  England, 
without  any  publac  declaration  of  hostilities 
commenced  her  aflsaalls  upon  France.  Ihe 
merchant  ships  of  the  BepubUe,  uasittpicioas 
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of  danger,  freighted  with  treasure,  were 
■eised,  even  in  the  harbours  of  EngUmd,  aud 
wherever  thej  would  be  found,  by  the  yigilent 
and  almost  omnipresent  navy  of  the  Queen  of 
the  Seas.  Two  French  ships  of  war  were  at- 
tacked and  captured.  These  disastrous 
tidings  were  the  first  intimation  that  Napo- 
leon received  that  the  war  was  renewed. 

Such  is  Mr.  Abbott's  lachrymose  lament 
We  are  sure  that  our  readers  require  but 
brief  comment  from  us  upon  such  mere  as- 
sertion, but  one  or  two  remarks  we  may  as 
well  make,  lest  Abbott  should  hereafter  point 
to  his  insinuation  and  aflSrm  it  to  be  unan- 
swered. Mr.  Abbott  confesses  that  the  Eng- 
lish Ambassador  had  withdrawn  firom  Paris ; 
what  plainer  warning  could  the  Despot  of 
France  require  to  expect  the  capture  of  his 
craft,  whether  war  ships  or  merchantmen, 
whenever  and  wherever  our  gallant  seamen 
should  chance  to  fall  in  with  them  f  If  the 
French  minister  had  not  left  London,  that 
was  his  and  his  master's  affair,  not  ours;  the 
British  Ambassador  had^  and  that  was  all 
tiiat  the  British  had  to  do  with.  Our  ships 
were  justified  in  seizing  every  French  shjp 
tiiey  met  with;  and  Mr.  Abbott  knows  as 
well  as  we  do  Uiat  the  French  could  no  more 
have  watched  us  at  sea  with  the  warning  of 
twelve  months  than  with  the  warning  of  only 
twelve  hours.  The  Nile  and  Tra&lgar  is  loll 
proof  of  that  1  We  should  like  Mr.  Abbott  to 
explain  what  Republic  he  alludes  to  in  the 
passage  which  we  have  just  quoted  ?  or  is  it 
possible  that  even  he  can  call  France  of  that 
day  a  BepubUc! 


LINES  SUGGESTED  BY  THE  ILLNESS  OF 
PROFESSOR  WILSON. 

Bright  from  Heaven's  golden  portals, 

Heralds  to  oar  world  of  wo, 
Glide  the  rainbow*wing*d  Immortals, 

To  earth's  weary  ones  betow. 

Blest  inhabitants  of  Zion, 

They  who  guard  the  hours  of  deep. 
Who  beside  the  worn  and  dying. 

Gome  to  soothe,  to  watch,  to  w«op« 

Showing  to  our  mental  vision 
Heaven's  mercy,  truth,  and  lore; 

And  what  happiness  Elysian 
WaHeth  those  who  fidthfiii  prove  I 


Telling  of  the  meek  and  lowly, 

Life's  who  tests  and  trials  bore; 
Aud  like  pilgrim  pure  and  holy, 

Weeping  trod  its  path  before. 

Thua,  dear  Fiitber,  o'er  the  sleeping 

Of  thy  weary  brain  and  brow, 
liove's  nnwearied  vigils  keeping— 

Holy  ones  are  with  thee  now. 

Of  that  glorious  land  A  Zion, 
Where  the  dear  departed  dwell; 

Where  death  Is  not,  nor  pain,  nor 
Come  thoee  holy  ones  to  telL 

Hymning  through  thy  broken  rfambers 
Strains  that  once  o*er  Bethlehem  rolFd, 

Such  as  fiit'd  the  golden  numbers 
Of  the  prophet  bards  of  old. 

Poet  sire  I  blest  was  thy  mission. 
For  its  aim  was  peace  and  love, 

TearaiDg  for  its  bright  fruition 
In  the  world  of  peace  above. 

Painting  from  life's  tempest  hours, 
Crime  and  terror>  dark  impress, 

And  Ending  in  the  metrk-eyed  flowers 
Types  of  virtue's  loveliness. 

Showing  from  the  past  and  present^ 
Sweepmg  tides  of  change  and  wo. 

How  all  vain  and  evanescent 
Is  the  hope  that's  based  below. 

Thy  gloving  theme  and  lonely  story 
Touched  the  bosom's  purest  chords : 

Father,  this  is  truer  glory 
Far  than  oMMiQmental  words. 

Every  stndn's  deep  moral  proving 

That  thy  mission  was  divine ; 
Sweet,  and  poor,  and  mercy-Iovingi 

Was  that  gentle  music  <^  thine. 

The  hearts  that  once  did  beat  around  thaa. 

In  thy  mind's  meridian  day, 
Now  moom  the  silence  that  hath  bound  tiMs, 

And  weep  above  its  waning  ray. 

Tet  Its  labours  shall  not  perish ; 

I'ime  shall  prove  their  power  and  worth; 
And  many  a  breast  thy  mem'ry  eberish. 

When  thou  art  &r  away  frobi  eaitlu 

Perohanoe,  while  now  thy  cfafldren  gttoii^ 
Watch  tiiee  on  thy  parting  way, 

Seraph  hands  for  thee  are  wreathing 
A  garland  that  win  ne'ar  decay. 

And  when  thy  soul  from  earth  dodi  sarar. 
Among  the  ransom'd  may*st  thou  ba^ 

To  raise  thy  proudest  thema  fi»r  avar 
With  joy  to  WuL  who  dM  for  Asft. 
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^™^^'   \I^OLmm^  ™J^CH  (»nece8«aj7forhui  Majesty  to  support  hU  army. 
KICVOLUTION.  his  navy,  his.  palaces,  his  household." 

"  Oertalnly,»'  repeated  the  domestics,  affirma- 
inreiy. 

**Then,  why  do  not  the  noMette  pay  their 
sharer  said  Mam'seUe  Rosa,  carelessly. 

•*Ohr  exclaimed  the  horror-stricken  domes- 
tics. ...    • 

"Recollect   their  outlays,"  said  the  nuUtn 
cThcteu 

!!I^®!^  t»o«es,»'  put  in  the  negro  coachman. 
"Their   mansions,  their  hotels,"   interposed 
another.  r^'-^- 

"Their  dreadfully  expensiTe  habiKments,"  said 

Adela^B  maid;  ••their  prodigious  charges  atcourt: 
their  household."  ' 

u^ll'  ^^^^^^  It<»»i  M  if  conrinced. 

Well,  it  seems,"'  continued  the  maStre  d'htM 

that,  in  the  course  of  Ume,  people,  perverted 

by  a  set  of  men  my  master  calls  philosophers. 

have  got  hi«o  the  bad  habit  of  not  paying  rem! 

larly,  and  there  is  what  is  caUed  a  <fo— <fo— /?cS.»» 

I!  6  *J^^»"  exclaimed  the  domestics,  in  chorus. 

Nol  responded M. Germain, contemptuously. 


fSr  MAX  IH  THK  CtOAK. 

Whkn  the  ladies  had  retired,  and  been  shortly 
afterwards  followed  by  the  Duke  and  Charles  Cle- 
ment, Jean  Torticolis  and  Duchesne,  who  had 
bhherto  kept  aloof;  drew  timidly  nearer  to  the 
fire,  the  front  of  which  was  almost  wholly  occu- 
pied by  the  lacqueys  and  ladies'  maids,  who,  hav- 
ing no  sleeping  chamber,  bad  agreed  to  sit  up  and 
eiyoy  themselves  until  towards  morning,  when  a 
lew  hours  slumber  oould  be  sought  on  chairs  and 
benehes. 

'•Mam'selle,"  observed  one  of  the  domestics, 
addressing  a  lively  brunette,  who  officiated  as 
lady's  maid  to  the  Countess  Miranda.  "You 
have  never  been  to  Versailles,  I  think  f 

"  Kever,"  said  Mam'seHe,  as  she  was  generally 
called;  " but  I  suppose  I  soon  shaO." 

"We  are  all  bound  to  the  Court,"  said  the 
other,  pompously. 

"And  a  good  many  along  with  us,"  laughed 
the  girl,  thus  displaying  a  row  of  perfectly  white 
teeth,  encased  in  a  ruddy  setting. 

"  Mmfoi  P  said  the  domestic,  shaking  his  head. 
"  It  will  be  a  grand  sight  thia  meeting  of  the 
BtaU-Otnerattx.  All  ihe  nobles  in  grand  cos- 
tumes^ plumes,  and  gold,  and  white,  and  silver 
— meraieurs  the  cjergy  in  full  costume— the  Tiera- 
StaU  in  black  cloth,  ehapeaux  dabauda^  and  short 
doaks.    It  will  be  worth  the  journey." 

"  That  it  wilV  exclaimed  the  other  domesties, 
with  profound  and  solemn  looks. 

"  Bat  what  is  this  JStata-Oenerauxf^  inquired 
the  brunette.  "  I  assure  you,  Maitre  Pierre,  it 
iniszlee  me." 

"Ah,  there  I  BmflamU,  puzzled  too,"  said 
Maitre  Pierre,  looking  thorough^  so ;  "  but  I 
rather  think  it  is  a  mode  of  sfiowing  respect  to 
his  M ijesty." 

•  n^k  in 


a 


"And  what  is  a  <fe/fci< /"  asked  one ;  "some- 
thing  worse  than  a  fomine  f " 

"Much, I  believe,  since  I  heard  Count  Leopold 
say,  a  deficit  is  another  word  fbr  min.  It  means 
a  want  of  money." 

"Oh  I"  again  chorussed  the  domestics,  visiWv 
touched.  '  ' 


•So  you  see hfa  Majesty  cannot,  for  want  of 
money,  carry  on  the  affairs  of  the  sUte.    His 
navy  is  without  pay." 
"  Terrible,"  said  the  chorus. 
"  And  his  army,"  continued  Germam 
"Shocking."  ^^ 

"And  his 'servants!"  exclaimed  Germab.  with 
oratorio  emphasis. 

"Dreadful!"  cried  the  domestics,  with  heart- 
felt energy.  ' 

"And  the  people  who  are  starving,  what  of 
them  r  said  an  exasperated  voice,  in  a  loud  and 


"  Bah  I*  interrupted  the  maitre  d^hotel,  who,    'Srm  LT    ffJf-  tS.     •    ^Tfi!  '"^  *  ^^"^  ^°'' 
mWng  more  with  bis  masters,  was,  of  course    thlt  m^t^     T  ^u^  the  poor  man,  of 

better  informea ;  "  you  are  in  the  wLg,  Pie^    m.Hn^^X^^?'"'  "  ^^^  ?*^  proUtaire. 

'  '^'  •   making  itself  heard  in  an  assembly  of  the  untaxed 

Scarcely  had  I'orticolis— for  it  was  him— riven 


better  informed ;  "  you  are  in  the  wrong,  Pierre, 
but  that's  no  wonder,  since  this  is  a  most  weighty 
subject ;"  and  the  maihre  d*hotel  shook  his  head 
knowingly,  pursed  up  his  mouth,  and  looked  as 
profound  as  was  in  his  nature. 

"  But  what  is  it  then,  Monsieur  Genkiain  f"  per- 
sisted the  brunette,  somewhat  maliciously. 

"  Oh,  yes  I  what  is  it  then  ?"  sud  Maitre  Pferre, 
a  Kttle  ruffled. 

Torticolis  and  Duchesne  nodded  their  headi^ 
not  venturing  to  put  in  a  word. 


vent  to  his  exclamation  than  he  shrunk  ternfied 
in  his  chair,  awaitkg  the  result 

"  Insolence  I  unworthy  of  notice  I  better  not  be 
repeated !"  exchumed  the  servants,  with  the  true 
iiuaueianee  of  power,  holding  the  speaker  too 
contemptible  for  serious  attention. 

"  And  the  MaU-Oeneraux  will  bring  his  Msp 
jesty  money  for  all  these  purposes,"  said  Mam^. 


"  Why,  the  fact  is—"  said  the  nuiStre  d'hoiel;   *®"®4i?  ^^^^  admiraiioji. 


"  but  yoQ  know,  Mam'selle,  our  first  duty  in  this 
worid  is  to  our  king." 

"  Szaotly  I"  put  in  Pierre,  quite  trivnnhitiitiy ; 
*' Chat's  irliat  I  said." 

**Bm%  I  don't  see  it,"  said  GennaiiH  angrily, 
gIMlof  the  opportunity  of  beiBff  so,  as  he  'w«8 
soEftewhat  non-plussed  at  his  task. 

** Never  tnhid,"  muttered  the  valiit;  "we are 
wiMng  for  your  explanation." 

**  WeU>  then,  that's  settled,"  repealed  the  mai^ 
tre'€FAi9iii,  "Now,  our  beet  waj  of  showing 
reipQot  to  -his  Mijesty  is  ^  paying  «^t  money 

VOL.  IT. 


"Why."  replied  Gertnalh,  "  that's  a  question  I 
don  t  exactly  understand  i  but  I  think  it's  to  set- 
tle about  regular  payments  in  future." 

"And  will  the  Etate-Generaux  ask  notMne  hi 
return  r  said  the  favorite  attendant  of  the  Coun- 
tess  Miranda. 

"  (7or6/««,"  laughed  Germam ;  "  but  Monsieur 
le  Duo  says  they  will  ask  fbr  a  great  deal;  from 
what  Monsieur  Clement  says,  I  beUeve  they  wiU 
want  some  laws." 

"Ah  I"  stM*  Pfene,  emphatically,  "  I  knoir  a 
good<  many  which  are  much  wanted." 


tH 
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**  Toil  do  1^  exclaimed  Rosa,  menilj ;  "  and 
what  laws  are  they  f* 

*'  Why,  laws  against  Saroyards,  Swiss,  Italians, 
exercising  the  etat  of  domestic,  and  thns  throw- 
ing Frenchmen  born,  out  of  work,"  said  the 
kitchen  Solon. 

**  Most  necessary,**  continued  Germam,  approT- 
Ingly. 

The  discuarion,  however,  was  here  prematurely 
dosed,  to  the  great  losp,  we  doubt  not,  of  soci- 
ety in  generaL 

**Hola,  there!  milU»  bcnltU  rouaesr  thun- 
dered a  Toice  from  without :  **  openr' 

The  tone  was  so  imperious  that  Madame  Mar- 
tin hurried  across  the  apartment  to  open  the  door 
with  even  more  energy  than  she  had  shown  on 
the  arrival  of  the  Duke.  The  servants  rose, 
startled  at  the  intrusion,  while  Jean  Torticolis  and 
Duchesne  consulted  in  a  low  tone  their  probable 
chances  of  sleep. 

*^8dprittier  said  the  stranger,  entering; 
**thi8  is  a  night  I  Rain  enough  to  melt  a  cannon 
tall.  Oh  I  obi  a  fire  and  company.  Dame,  a 
lottle  of  good  wine !     By  your  leave." 

With  these  words  the  man  seized  a  stool  which 
Aad  previously  been  occupied  by  one  of  the  do- 
mestics, and  seating  himself  on  it,  proceeded  to 
i^ry  his  clothes  by  the  fire. 

**  A  pleasant  night  for  the  rats,*'  laughed  the 
loldier,  drawing  his  wet  cloak  round  him,  so  as 
1 0 bring  it  in  front  of  the  blaze ;  **  better  cozy  by 
one's  fireside  than  abroad  ;  eh,  pretty  ones  f  And 
ttie  stranger  chucked  the  pouting  Rosa  under  the 
diin. 

<(  Hands  ofTI"  cried  the  toubrette,  with  a  laugh ; 
**  faugh !  thy  cloak  sends  forth  no  pleasant  odor. 
Why  not  hang  it  up  to  dry  f  *' 

**  Ay,  I  will  hang  it  up  for  thee,"  said  Foumier, 
the  black  coachman,  who  bad  been  curiously  ex- 
amining the  stranger's  countenance. 

'*  Thanks,  but  'twill  stiffen  off  me,"  exclaimed 
Ihe  soldier,  carelessly ;  '*and  I  have  come  to  rest, 
not  to  stay ;  I  am  bound  on  the  king's  service, 
and  when  my  horse  has  eaten,  and  I  have  warmed 
my  jacket,  I  shall  ride  ngain." 

■*  Thou  hast  ridden  far  f  inquired  Rosa. 

**  Far  or  near,  it  matters  not,"  said  the  soldier, 
qnaffins  a  huge  draught. 

"  What  ails  you?"  whispered  Duchesne  to  his 
companion  Torticolis,  who  was  pale  as  death,  and 
sat  trembling  li\-e  a  lea£ 

**  Nothing— but  that  voice,"  replied  the  crick- 
neck,  with  a  shudder.  **  Come  away ;  let  us  go 
to  sleep." 

Duchesne,  much  puzzled,  rose  in  company  with 
his  friend,  and,  after  a  few  words  with  Dame 
Martin,  they  retired  to  a  loft,  overlooking  the 
stable  and  the  remue  which  contained  the  Duke*8 
earriage. 

**  Plenty  of  clean  straw,"  said  Torticolis ;  "  too 
cood  for  us ;  as  Foulon  says,  we  shall  live  to  eat 

** Plenty,"  repeated  Duchesne,  abstractedly; 
**  but  what  aOs  thee  f  has  the  soldier  given  you 
a  fright  r 

»*  Oh  no !"  replied  Torticolis,  "  only  he  remind- 
ed me  of  the  past,  when  such  gallants  guarded 
me  to  the  Qr^ve." 

'*Not  an  over-pleaaant  reedDeotiont  trq^^^add 
Duchesne,  with  a  grin. 


'*  Are  you  sleepy  f  inquired  Torticolis,  dryly. 

**  Very,"  replied  the  JBovrrfOM,  with  a  yavs, 
and  falling  lazily  on  a  heap  of  fresh  straw. 

"So  am  I,"  said  Torticolis;  ''wUt  thoo  drink 
a  ff6uU  ere  you  snore?"  Aud  the  erick-oeek 
produced  his  case  bottle  of  brandy. 

"  Readily,"  replied  the  Baurreau,  taking  tbt 
flask;  **  that's  the  stuff  it's  devilish  strong.  Eh! 
good  night,  Tory ;  don't  mind  that mh— of  a  sd* 
dicr— ahl" 

"  And,  after  a  few  more  growling  wnrds,  tbi 
Bourreau,  who  had  almost  emptied  ^e  flaik,  w« 
fast  asleep. 

**  Good,"  muttered  Jean,  putting  the  bnady 
away  without  tasting  it 

With  this  one  word  he  darkeoed  the  lastfaon 
which  had  been  given  them,  and  having  lit  hit 
pipe,  put  his  head  out  of  the  window,  with  tbt 
air  of  a  man  who  is  about  to  watch. 

The  window  at  which  Torticolis  sat  overiooVed 
the  yard.  Facing  him  was  a  small  door,  vhick 
led  into  the  principal  room  of  the  auberge,  and 
through  the  cracks  of  which  came  occasionally 
the  smothered  sound  of  mirth  and  jollitv.  The 
servants,  excited  by  the  trooper,  were  evidentlT 
enjoying  themselves,  and  giving  way  to  as  mneb 
merriment  as  was  consistent  with  a  dne  regatd 
to  the  slumbers  of  their  master.  Beneath  vtt 
the  stable.  A  trap-door,  half  over  that  and  bilf 
over  the  coach-house,  was  close  to  Jean's  feet, 
and  he  once  moved  towards  this  aperture,  asd 
made  sure  that  there  was  a  ladder  to  descend  by. 

In  the  comer  of  the  yard  was  a  snug  shed,  with 
a  room  over  it  occupied  by  the  ostler,  and  be* 
neath  this  was  the  trooper's  charger,  as  well  ai 
three  horses  belonging  to  the  servants,  the  staUi 
itself  being  quite  full. 

The  night,  which  was  far  advanced— it  vm 
past  one — was  dark  and  lowering,  though  thenis 
had  ceased  a  while.  The  clouds,  in  ragged  aad 
black  masses,  hurried  headlong  by,  charged  vith 
the  storm  and  Ihe  blast.  There  were  stnoge 
sounds  at  that  how  in  the  house-tops,  which  eaM 
with  saddening  influence  to  the  heart  ot  the 
watcher.  The  low  wind  moaned,  rather  Una 
shrieked,  in  its  damp  journey  through  the  loaded 
air,  save  when  a  fltful  gust  came  howling;  aku|, 
awakening  the  sleepuig  echoes,  and  searching  oit 
every  hole  and  comer  whence  to  draw  a  sigh  ar 
a  groan.  Save  the  speaking  of  the  breeie,  Na* 
tore  was  silent ;  the  low  yrhisper  of  a  anmmci'i 
night  was  replaced  by  the  blustering  fory  of  the 
tempest 

Torticolis,  however,  paid  no  attention  to  tbi 
warfare  of  heaven.  A  tempeat  of  bate,  rerengi, 
and  mingled  hope,'  was  raging  in  his  bosom,  wbkk 
blinded  him  to  all  else.  This  man,  poor,  onknovi, 
humble,  had  endured  unheard  of  sufl'enngs.  OsR 
happy,  with  a  young  and  cheri&hed  wife,  vis 
loved  him  as  he  loved  her,  his  happiness  had  beo 
destroyed  by  the  illicit  passSon  of  a  noble.  P<^ 
secuted  and  followed  unceasingly,  the  yoong  «^ 
had  complained  to  her  husband,  tiien  a  tradesM 
well  to  do  in  the  worid;  and  he,  forgetting  il 
prudence,  had  personally  chastised  the  inidst 
aristocrat,  who  sought  to  rob  htm  of  his  gratis 
treasure.  But  the  kw  was  strict  Anobietii 
inviolate,  and  Paul  Ledru  was  condemned  it 
death.    What  became  of  the  refractory  wife  «•■ 
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not  known ;  the  iiii8bj^nd*B  fate  hae  already  been 
explained, 

InoonceiTable  as  it  was,  Jean  Torticolia — thus, 
m  cynical  remembrance  of  his  escape^  had  he 
ehrhlened  himaelf— bad  fancied  that,  in  the  raga- 
mnffin  of  a  soldier,  he  had  recognised  the  voice, 
the  tone,  the  face  of  him  whom  he  hated  with  a 
liate  which  is  impossible  to  be  characterised,  bat 
which  may  be  in  part  conceived  in  one  who  had, 
by  an  act  of  fo«l  injustice,  been  robbed  of  life,  of 
fortune,  of  her  he  loved,  of  legal  existence,  and 
even  a  name.  But  Jean  bated  not  only  the  man, 
bet  his  class,  the  system,  the  thing  called  aristo- 
cracy, which  gave  such  monstrous  rights  to  men 
over  their  fellow-men,  to  creatures  ot  God  over 
creatures  of  God.* 

Modified  as  aristocracy  has  been  by  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization,  it  still  enjoys  privileges 
enough  «>  excite  the  wonder  of  all  reasonable 
men.  Were  any  one  to  propose,  at  this  time  of 
day,  that  a  certain  number  of  persons  should  be 
choson,  whose  sons  and  son^s  sons  should  be  born 
I^islators,  who  should  hold  land  without  having 
it  answerable  for  their  debts,  who  should  liave  a 
monopoly  of  all  the  high  offices  of  the  state,  and 
be  in  fact  a  privileged  class,  wo  should  receive 
the  proposition  with  shouts  of  derisive  laughter, 
ead  vote  its  advocates  a  safe  box  in  Bedlam,  just 
•8,  under  existing  circumstances,  men  do  the  un- 
happy wight  who  talks  of  the  aristocracy  of 
merit  and  talent,  and  of  equal  rights  and  equal 
duties  for  all  men,  irrespective  of  birth.  We  are 
eware  we  give  occasion  for  the  accusation  of  mad- 
ness, but  then  we  do  so  In  goodly  company. 

Torticolis  scarcely  knew  what  was  about  to 
happen,  save  that  the  thirst  for  revenge  was  hot 
within  him,  and  that  the  words  of  Charles  Gle- 
moot  had  filled  his  mind  with  hope.  The  soldier 
was  armed,  while  he  had  nothing  but  an  old  knife ; 
bat  in  the  hands  of  the  man  dead  before  the  law, 
whose  wife  had  vanished  from  the  earth,  this 
weapon  was  mighty. 

And  the  night  went  on  apace.  It  wanted  but 
an  hour  of  morning ;  and,  had  the  weather  been 
less  tempestuous,  he  would  have  discovered  the 
first  grey  streak  of  dawn.  Jean  listened  atten- 
tively— the  tumult  within  had  some  time  ceased 
— and  yet  the  soldier  had  not  appeared  to  pursue 
his  journey  on  the  king's  service.  It  was  time  to 
act — ^all  in  the  public-room  probably  slept.  His 
first  desire  was  to  make  sure  of  his  man.  Taking 
his  knife  between  his  teeth,  Torticolis,  without 
ihe  aid  of  his  lantern,  descended  the  ladder  into 
the  coach-house,  groped  about  with  both  his 
hands,  and  found  the  door.  It  waa  on  the  latch. 
He  opened  it  and  stood  in  the  yard.  Before  him 
was  the  side  door  of  the  bar,  to  his  left  a  high 
wall  covered  with  grape  vines,  and  leaning  against 
there  a  number  ofpoUs  and  a  small  ladder. 
•    Jean  listened,  scarcely  drawing  breath. 


^ame  not  the  revolution  in  time  when  the  following 
acmld  be  trnly  quoted  with  regard  to  the  syitem  of  French 
ftadaliem? — '*  He  (Lapoale)  spoke  of  the  mort-main,  as 
wen  M  personal  m  the  forcea  obligation  lo  nourish  the 
dogs  of  the  nobles,  and  of  that  horrible  right,  confined, 
donbiless,  for  ages  to  the  dusty  monainents  of  oarbahsm, 
bat  which  existed,  by  which  the  tsitrneur  w^  authorised, 
in  certain  cantons,  to  disembowel  two  of  his  vassals  on 
his  return  from  the  chase,  to  refresh  himself,  by  putting 
hb  feet  within  the  warm  bodies  of  Iheae  unhappy 
wretches." 


A  slight  noise  fell  upon  his  ear.  It  was  the 
unbarring,  in  the  most  stealthy  manner,  of  the 
small  door  already  referred  to. 

**  He  is  going,**  muttered  Jean,  falling  at  the 
same  time  behind  the  shadow  of  the  poles,  be- 
tween which  and  the  wall  his  small  and  frail  body 
was  easily  concenled. 

At  the  same  moment  the  door  opened,  and  two 
men  came  out,  who  noiselessly  reclos^  the  issue 
behind  them. 

Jean  Torticolis  allowed  a  heavy  sigh  of  rage  to 
escape  his  bosom,  for  the  soldier  was  not  alone. 
To  kill  was  not  his  only  object.  He  had  a  secret 
to  wring  from  his  heart,  for  which  purpose  it  waa 
necessary  to  take  his  enemy  at  a  disadvantage. 

To  be  quite  sure,  the  crick* neck  peered  forth 
into  the  air,  and  looked  carefully  towards  the 
pair. 

It  was  the  trooper  and  Fournier,  the  American 
coachman. 

There  are  moments  in  a  man*s  existence  when, 
enlightened  by  love,  or  hate,  or  both,  his  intelli- 
gence usually  slugged  and  laxy — ^and  it  is  ofbener 
so  than  naturally  dull — acts  with  a  degree  of 
rapidity  that  selems  to  him  at  the  moment  almost 
prophetic.  The  mind,  sharpened  by  the  passions, 
dives  deep  and  brings  up  truth — not  always,  but 
often.  It  was  so  with  Torticolis.  The  associa* 
tion  of  these  two  men  was  a  shafk  of  light  which 
perced  the  dull  husk  and  went  to  his  very  soul, 
infusing  a  terrible  and  savage  joy.  He  saw  crime 
in  their  union,  an  1  for  crime  there  was  punish- 
ment. 

Might  not  he  live  to  see  him  receive  that  igno- 
minous  death  which  hs4  so  nearly  been  his  lot? 
Such  was  the  thought  of  this  man,  ignorant, 
debased,  degraded ;  but  ignorant  not  Irom  his 
fault— Hlebased,  degraded  from  the  crime  of  others. 

He  clutched  his  knife,  and,  more  happy  than 
he  had  felt  for  years,  listened. 

"Who  was^this  man  who  joined  the  duke 
here  ?**  inquired  the  soldier. 

"How  do  I  know?"  replied  Fournier;  "1 
didn^t  listen.  It's  not  my  business  to  wait  at 
table.    Qerniain  could  tell  you.'* 

^^Nigavdl^  said  the  other,  fiercely,  **  but  yon 
say  he  retired  with  the  Duke  ?*' 

**  He  did,"  continued  the  .^egro,  without  paying 
attention  to  the  other's  tone. 

"  Manant^  eoupe-jarret,^  *  muttered  the  other, 
**  you  might  be  a  little  more  respectful" 

*'  And  call  you  by  your  name  ?"  said  the  other, 
with  low  cunning. 

"No.  But  no  more  words,"  continued  the 
soldier,  apparently  recollecting  his  part ;  **  who 
mixes  in  dirty  work,  can  scarce  come  out  clean." 

"  It  was  your  own  choice,  Monsieur,"  sneered 
the  other  ^  "  I  should  never  have  thought  of  IL" 

There  was  a  moment  of  fierce  passion  on  the 
part  of  the  trooper,  during  which  he  drew  forth 
one  of  his  pistols,  but  it  was  soon  lowered,  though 
he  still  kept  it  in  his  hand. 

**  You  are  a  rough  customer,"  he  laughed ; 
**  show  the  way."  ^ 

The  negro,  or  rather  the  half-cast,  was  one  of 
theae  hideous  creatures  who  appear  purpoeeW 
chosen  to  give  crime  a  repulsive  aspect.  Hii 
forehead  was  so  low  as  to  seem  scarcely  to  ezisi ; 


•  Oknm,  brigand. 
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his  hair,  half  woolly  and  half  siHty,  was  thinlj 
foattered  over  his  dark  brown  fMite ;  his  nose  was 
fUt^  his  lips  thick,  with  an  expression  of  disgosU 
ing  appetite  about  them ;  while  his  heary  chin 
and  goggle  eyes,  dl  sarmounting  a  short  thick 
body,  made  him  the  rery  incarnation  ci  ugliness. 
To  this,  on  ordinary  occasions,  he  added  a  look  of 
inconceiTable  stupidity,-  which  deceired  the  most 
adroit.  Save,  however,  to  serre  his  rarioiis  pas- 
sions, on  no  occasion  was  his  intelligence  actiye. 

This  man,  whose  presence  with  the  soldier, 
nnder  such  stispicioos  circumstances,  had  serred 
to  illumine  the  senses  of  Jean,  led  the  way  to- 
wards the  coach-house.  In  his  liand  was  a  )an- 
thom  which  was  rery  nearly  betraying  the 
presence  of  Torticolis,  and  would  have  done  so 
to  any  less  abstracted  in  their  designs.  The 
orick-neck  trembled  like  a  leaf,  for  he  knew  his 
man,  and  he,  discovered  there,  would  have  served 
he  knew  too  well,  to  screen  the  true  author  of 
the  crime,  whatever  it  was,  which  was  about  to 
bo  perpretrated.  He  held  his  very  breath,  and 
by  a  superhuman  eflbrt  repressed  the  shaking  of 
bit  fimbs.  He  had  once  already,  innocent,  stood 
opon  man's  scaffold. 

^*  Is  there  as  much  as  we  expected,**  said  the 
trooper,  as  they  entered. 

"  More  than  we  shall  be  able^to  carry ,**  replied 
the  American,  with  a  grin. 

IJorticoUa*  heart  beat  for  joy.  These  men  were 
in  his  power.  For  the  negro  he  cared  not,  ex- 
cept as  a  means  of  denouncing  the  other,  and 
having  him  condemned. 

'*  Not  a  Uvr«  shall  be  spsred  it  our  horses  die,** 
giowled  the  other,  who  all  alonj?,  from  the  habit 
oi  the  evening,  studied  to  disguise  bis  voice. 
As  you  please/'  sidd  Foumier,  "  but  here  it 
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is. 

Torticolis  leaned  forward,  and  saw  the  negro  in 
the  act  of  forcing,  with  a  picklock,  the  padlock 
which  secured  the  seat  of  the  carriage,  in  the 
inside  of  which,  it  appeared  the  Duke  had  placed 
hj0  valuables.  The  black,  however,  did  not  ap- 
pear very  ready  at  his  trade  of  thief,  and  the 
fiwtening  remained  good. 

**  Give  me  the  eroelut^  muttered  the  other, 
impatiently,  '*  you  are  but  a  bungler." 

The  negro  yielded  his  instrument  readily, 
which  the  oiher  seised,  by  laying  his  pistol  on 
the  step  of  the  carriage,  tt  have  bis  hand  free. 
In  another  minute  the  top  of  the  seat  was  open. 

**  Petie  r  cried  the  trooper  joyously,  "but  here 
is  a  heavy  load.  You  were  right  Foumier,  we 
shall  soarcely  be  able  to  carry  it.  DitMir*  there 
must  be  two  hundred  thousand  livres  in  silver, 
and  jewel  box  too.  It  is  fastened  but  no  mat- 
ler  we  shall  have  time,  enough,  anon." 

*^  We,.must  lose  no  time  then  now,"  said  the 
negro,  his  eyes  glistenmg. 

**  Bight,"  replied  the  soldier,  whose  baqk  was 
half  turned  to  the  black,  ^'cpo^  draw  out  the 
horses,  they  are  ready  saddled/* 

The  negro  paused.  The  lanihom  ,  was  full 
upon  his  face,  and  Jean  Tortioolis  made  ready  to 
spring  upon  him,  for  he  saw  a  horrid  grin  pass 
over  the  American's  face,  as  he  calcukt^d  how 
well  the  whole  would  suit  him.  Jean  feared  his 
prey  might  perish  too  easily.  He  did  not  wish 
him  now  to  die  so  soon.    But  the  thought  of 


the  bfeck  was  but  momentary,  and  he  meved 
away  to  the  shed  which  covered  the  hoissa. 

**  These  are  the  jeweb  of  the  Goontem  Mfaaa- 
da,"  hmghed  the  trooper ;  '"'well  she  mast  go  to 
court  without,  unlew  we  sett  them  to  her  again, 
which  is  to  be  thovght  of." 

**.The  horses  are  ready,"  nuitered  the  black 
from  the  yard. 

**  I  come,"  and  taking  np  several  canvass  bags 
of'SiWer,  the  trooper  passed  within  a  foot  of 
his  mortal  enemy. 

**  Here  are  the  valises,"  said  the  negro. 

**  Bring  ihem  faiside,"  replied  the  soldier ;  "the 
horses  are  trained  and  will  not  move.** 

The  black  did  as  he  was  directed. 

'*  This  is  mine,"  s«d  the  man  In  the  doak, 
ponituig  to  the  largo  portsantean ;  **  ytm  rceel' 
lect  our  agreemem— one  third  for  yonr  part^ 
which,  with  the  pasqiort  I  give  y«i  Ibr  BngJand, 
will  secnre  your  fbrtinie." 

"I  recollect  ow  sgreement,"  mswered  tho 
black,  with  a  sHght  tone  of  savage  irony. 

«<  Ruffian  I"  exekimed  the  other  ftercely,  ^on 
risk  your  eareass  for  what  win  make  yoo  lor 
life ;  I  risk  life,  rank,  poaitionf  a  bvflliarii  for^ 
tune,  for  what  will  scarce  carry  me  over  my 
wedding." 

"  With  La  Greve^"  mattered  TertieoE^  withm 
hhnself." 

^  I  quarrel  not  with  my  part,"  said  the  ncgrs^ 

The  next  of  their  task  was  perfbrsaed  in  o* 
lence.  The  valises  were  crammed  fdtt.  The 
jewel  case  of  the  Oonntees  Miranda  the  soldiss 
placed  in  his  pocket,  along  wkh  a  small  and 
well-eecnred  box,  the  contents  of  whieh  he  wm 
ignorant  of.  Thto  done,  they  left  the  stable  to 
put  OB  the  horses'  backs  their  heavy  loed.  This 
was  rapidly  accomplbhed,  and  then,  heving  weB 
secured  them,  they  monnted. 

On  the  step  of  the  eirriage  lay  the  seidiei^s 
pistol,  which,  in  the  harry  of  his  crisM  he  had 
forgotten. 

It  was  now  daink  The  criminalBi  sbminlBg  the 
light,  hastened  to  unbar  the  doer  whiqh  opened 
into  the  road.  Fro0ting  by  this  moment  of  in* 
attention  on  their  part,  Jean  Torticolis  glided  late 
the  coach-house,  seised  the  neglected  lostol, 
pressed  It  convolfively  to  his  bremt,  where  he 
concealed  it^  and  tfa^  with  noiseiesa  footsteps 
mounted  the  ladder.  Gainmg  the  lolt,  the  eric^ 
neck  rushed  to  the  window^  mid  lemmiK  <^  '■^ 
them  about  to  depart. 

"B«H  wyvger  he  laqgjbied,  hideeaa^r*.  "I 
hope  your  load  is  light?" 

"  Malediction  I"  cried  the  soldisr,  aefadng  his 
reroalnmg  pistol,  and  diachafglog  it  ttuwmj  M 
the  crick^neck ;  **  away  Foamier." 

And  giving  spur  to  their  horoeo,  the  rebbwi 
dashed  away  in  the  direetion  of  PariSr 

"ThievesI  murder  I"  roaced  Jean  Toitia^ 
whom  the  ball  had  touched  on  the  left  shioaldci; 
**  Quick  I  thieves!  murder." 

'*  Hang  them  I"  fiaM  the  Jsiirfe»w^  ritting  bolt 
upHg^ifc. 

'^Anfeur  shriciked.Daqie  Mactii|»{wiip  haj 
been  awoke  by  the  pistol  shot. 

Jean,  quick  as  thought,  gfided  the  pistol  iols 
his  bundle,  and  then,  withoot  tating  note  of  hb 
weund,  oontinned  to  burl,   "cm 
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In  an  instant  the  yard  was  filled  with  serranta, 
while  the  oatler  and  Dane  Martin  hnrried  to  ex- 
amine the  ahed. 

"  Where r*  cried  Oetmain. 

'*G0De,^  bawled  Dame  tfartin,  <*  withont  pay- 
ing his  score.'' 

**The  carriage  burst  openl"  exclaimed  the 
head  valet,  horror«track. 

**  The  soldier  gonel**  continued  Dame  Martin. 

"  And  Foamier  1"  thundered  Germain. 

^  Which  way  f  *'  asked  one  of  the  senrants  of 
Jean,  he  haying,  his  clothes  ail  coTcred  with 
blood,  deeeended  to  join  the  domestics. 

**  What  is  the  matter?"  said  the  Toice  of  the 
Duke,  who,  a  sword  in  his  hand,  and  followed  by 
CAiarles  Clement,  now  entered  the  ya^d. 

The  worthy  old  nobleman,  in  a  dressing  gown 
«nd  night-cap,  haying  taken  not  eyen  time  to  don 
his  yeWet  €miotte,  would,  under  any  other  dr- 
tiomatancea,  and  in  the  presenee  of  any  but  his 
'household,  baye  cidted  much  merriment;  but, 
MB  it  was,  a  dead  silence  followed,  ail  the  domes- 
Ue»  making  way  for  Jean. 

*'Bnt  you  are  bleeding,"  said  Oharles  anxiously. 

*'  It  is'  nothing,  fMoiMMifr,''  replied  Jean  Torti- 
oolis,  thankfully. 

'*  But  what  is  the  majtter  f  inquired  the  Duke, 
petulantly. 

Jean,  who,  for  his  own  priyate  reasons,  chose 
to  conceal  that  he  knew  all,  quietly  replied,  that, 
•woke  by  a  noise  in  the  yard,  he  saw  two  men, 
the  riiter  and  the  coachman,  on  horseback,  about 
•to  leaye  the  inn.  Judging  from  the  hour,  their 
suspicious  manner,  and  the  heayy  portmanteau 
they  carried,  that  all  waa  not  right,  he  chal- 
lenged them,  when  the  soldier  fired  his  pistoiand 
rode  oft 

**  Examine  the  carriage,"  said  the  Duke»  who 
was  pale,  and  whose  lace  was  rigid. 

*'  The  carriage  seat  is  burst  open,"  replied  Ger- 
main, in  a  trembling  yoice. 

**  Haye  they  then  taken  eyerything?"  inquired 
the  nobleman.  In  a  faltering  tone. 

"  Eyerything,  Monsieur  Te  Due,"  said  Germain, 
desperately. 

Charles  Clement,  meanwhile,  was  obtaining 
from  Torticolis  some  account  of  the  appearance 
of  the  tbieyes.  As  for  Duchesne,  he  had  no  idea 
upon  the  point  saye  that  they  should  be  hanged. 

**What  it  the  matter?"  anddenly  exclaim<^ 
the  musical  yoice  of  the  Countess  Miranda,  who, 
foWowed  by  Adela,  now  appeared  on  the  thres- 
hold of  the  pubttclroom. 

**  That  my  negligence,  in  not  taking  our  yalu- 
•blee  into  my  room,  has  dishonoured  me,"  replied 
the  Duke,  in  a  tone  of  deep  grief,  *'  I  had 
eharge  of  your  jewels,  and  the  deeds  of  your 
Italian  estates,  and  they  haye  all  been  stolen." 

**  Tou  must  buy  me  others,  jewels  are  not  rare 
in  Pans,  nor  am  I  penniless ;  as  for  my  papers, 
you  must  win  them  back  through  Ducrosne,"  said 
the  Countess,  Uiughhig  merrily.  She  was  young, 
and  could  not  grieye  the  old  man  by  showing  the 
eHghtest  regret  "Come,  come,  no  shake  of 
the  head,  my  lord;  but  have  you  loat  nothing 
yourself?" 

**  A  trifle,"  answered  the  Duke,  without  flinch- 
ing, "  a  month's  ref  enue.  Fasten  up  the  doors, 
and  prepare  breakfast,  it  is  useless  retiring  to  rest 
•gafai." 


*^  But  I  will  mount  and  chase  them,"  exelainied 
Charles  Clement,  who  stood  resolutely  out  of 
sight,  his  costume  being  far  from  complete,  **  giye 
me  two  of  your  seryante." 

**  It  is  useless,  nephew,"  sdd  the  Duke ;  **  Che 
rogues  haye  a  fair  start.  That  scamp  of  a  Four- 
nier,  he  looked  like  a  out-throat  By-the-way, 
dress  that  man^s  wound,  Pierre,  and  giye  him  a 
couple  of  ecus,  If,  indeed,  the  yagabonds  haye 
left  us  any." 

*'But  who  knows  they  are  not  accomplioes," 
muttered  Pierre,  the  bavber-yalet,  pobting  to 
Jean  and  Duchesne. 

**  Search  us,"  replied  Torticdis,  coldly,  while 
his  whole  frame  quiyered. 

1*  Do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  exclaimed  Charles 
Clement,  indignantly;  "I  answer  for  tiiesemen." 

Jean  gaye  him  a  look  of  humble  gratitude. 
He  still  alone  possessed  the  secret  of  the  pisteL 
The  seryant  drew  back  with  an  ill-surprised 
growl. 

"  Go  finish  dresdng,  ladies,"  cried  the  Duke 
to  his  daughter  and  the  Countess ;  more,  howey- 
er,  to  get  clear  passage  for  himself  and  Charles 
Clement,  than  because  the  young  beauties  requir- 
ed their  maids. 

**We  go;  come  Rosa,"  add  tho  Connteta, 
smothering  a  laugh. 

"Hush,  Miranda,"  whispered  the  bloshiag 
Adela,  "  my  Ihtber  will  be  offended." 

"  But  they  did  look  so  richly  comic,"  replied 
the  merry  Countess,  "  espedally  your  oousio  of 
the  long  robe." 

*<  Miranda,"  said  Adela,  respectfully,  for  this 
was  reminding  her  of  his  inferiority. 

**  Tush  I  girl,  I  meant  no  harm,"  answered  the 
other,  faintly  blushing;  *' I  think  better  of  him 
than  you  perhaps  imagine." 

**  So  much  the  better,"  excUimed  Adela,  still 
poutmg,  for  she  had  not  disguised  her  affection 
for  him  fit>m  her  friend.  They  had  no  mutual 
secrets — none.  But  we  haye  all  secret  thoughts, 
which  the  breath  of  life  has  never  fanned,  and 
could  they  be  exceptions  ? 

"  What  manner  o(  man  was  this  I"  inquired  the 
Duke  of  Germain,  who  assisted  him  to  dress, 
while  Pierre  hound  up  the  wourd  of  Torticolis. 

The  domestic  described  him  minutely. 

"Humph I  a  cut-throat  thief  enough.  As 
soon  as  breakfast  is  oyer,  put  in  the  horses;  then 
ride  ahead  without  waiting  for  us.  /When  yoti 
reach  Paris,  dye  information  to  the  lieutenant  of 
the  police.  Tell  M.  Ducrosne  that  I  will  giye 
fifty  thousand  livres  for  the  Countess'  jewels,  and 
as  iDany  for  her  papers." 

It  waa  the  best  plan.  In  those  days  the  police 
seryed  as  go-betweens  for  thieyes  and  their  yio- 
tims.    The  change  has  not  been  for  the  better. 

In  a  few  hours  after,  the  whole  party  were  on 
their  road  to  Paris. 

Charles  Clement  accompanied  the  Duke,  hii 
daughter  and  Miranda. 

Jean  Torticolis  followed  on  foot  After  a 
brief  colloquy,  in  which,  without  mentioning 
names,  he  told  his  history,  Charles  Clement  had 
engaged  him  as  a  servant  With  the  young  re- 
publican, his  chief  recommendation  was  his  hay- 
ing been  oppressed. 

The  hangman  accompanied  his  friend  not  stall 
displeased  to  return  to  Paris,  that  centre  of  ciyi- 
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lixation— thftt  sod  of  the  world,  as  it  is  called 
over  the  water,  where  lired,  and  had  their  being, 
more  knAvea,  rogues,  and ;  bat  plain- 
spoken  EnelUh  has  gone  out  with  Smollet  and 
Fielding.    We  do  not  speak  now,  we  inmnnate. 

CHAFTIB  IT. 
TBI  VISST  8CSHI« 

Paris  was  seething,  hissing,  bnt  not  yet  boil- 
ing. The  elections  were  over,  and  eTcrywhere 
men  of  liberal  tendencies  had  been  retamed  by 
the  Tiers-Etats.  The  world  was  now  anxiously 
inquiring  what  it  would  do— this  assembly  of 
the  nation*s  representatiTes.  There  was  want, 
there  was  misery,  there  was  oppression,'  there 
were  grinding;  and  opprobious  laws— if  legality 
can  thus  be  insulted.  There  was  incredulity  on 
the  one  hand,  bigotry  on  the  other ;  there  was 
hope  in  the .  people's  heart,  selfishnefls  in  the 
middle  clasaes,  hate  in  the  upper  ranks.  Alrea- 
dy the  rotten  &brie  of  aristocracy  trembled,  for 
the  liffht  of  truth  was  breaking  in  upon  it.  Too 
long  had  one  fsTOured  portion  of  the  nation 
been  masters — the  turn  of  others  had  come  now 
and  they  knew  it.  Bnt  they  met  not  the  rerolution 
boldly,  «hd  seising  the  helm  guided  it— they  ran 
away,  or  conspired  in  holes  or  comers.  The 
emigrmtion  of  the  great,  of  the  rich,  such  is  the 
secret  of  subsequent  anarchy.  The  chivalrous 
French  nobility  struck  their  colours  and  fled. 

At  no  great  distance  from  the  Palais-Royal, 
and  leading  from  the  Rue  St.  Honors  to  the 
Fromagerie,  is  a  street  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Tonnelerie,  which  belongs  to  it  ct^  once  the 
year  1800,  when  Guillot  iniiis  **Dits  des  Rues 
de  Peris'*  sa: 


"Droit  et  arsiit  sui  ma  trace 
Joaques  en  la  Tonnelerie.'' 

To  this  locality,  where,  at  No.  8,  in  1640,  was 
bom  Molidre,  we  must  now  transport  ourselres. 
Antiquated,  dbrty,  with  windows  mended  by  pa- 
per^  and  tenanted  by  old-clothes  men,  the  houses 
project  into  the  middle  of  the  street  on  one  side, 
being  supported  by  huge  square  wooden  pillars, 
black,  begrimmed,  and  soiled  by  the  air  of  ages. 
Their  duration  had  not  added  to  their  respecta- 
bility ;  like  the  nMeuey  they  were  rotten  at  the 
core.  The  pavement,  at  the  thne  of  which  we 
speak,  was  broken  and  disjointed;  while  the 
front  of  the  shops,  where  piles  of  old  rags  were 
displayed  under  the  specious  name  of  second- 
hand clothes,  exhibited  all  the  hideous  features 
which  appertained  to'  one  of  the  old  quarters  of 
Paris,  in  those  days  of  utter  disregard  in  relation 
to  the  comforts  of  the  poor,  the  indigent,  the 
humble.  Death,  which  in  other  places  is  con- 
quered by  the  power  of  life,  stalked  in  Paris  by 
tiie  side  of  the  new-bom  child,  and  for  every 
babe  that  came  into  the  world,  there  perished 
one  to  make  him  place.  Not  a  soul  was  added 
to  the  population,  though  twenty  thousand  annu- 
ally drew  their  first  breath  in  the  pestilent  and 
crowded  atmosphere  of  a  metropolis  which 
boasted  so  many  splendid  monuments  of  its  an- 
cient race  of  kings,  and  not  one  to  the  benetac- 
tors  of  the  people.*    Horrible  prisons,  dark  and 


gloomy  quartets,  nairow  lanes,  like  sliti  in  a  vail, 
where  no  sun  or  light  ever  penetrated ;  high- 
priced  provisiotts,  and  high  duties  for  all  that  ei* 
tered  the  city  walls;  undeansed  gutters,  voli^t- 
ened  streets;  everything  which  could  brotaliae 
both  mind  and  body.  Such  was  the  state  ai 
things  in  Paris  when  the  storm  began  to  Uov; 
all  hurrying  on  the  catastrophe,  and  fonushmi, 
ready,  reckless,  and  blind  tools  for  the  seMni, 
unprincipled,  and  bad  men,  who  degnwled  iDd 
stained  a  revolution  in  its  ontburats^aatsnl, 
hearty,  wholesome  and  just. 

In  this  street,  and  in  a  bouse  which  lay  md> 
way  between  the  great  and  little  I^HperU,  m  a 
large  room,  almost  bare  of  furniture,  sate  a 
traclde-bed,  a  table,  and  a  few  qhairs,  sat  a  miB, 
deeply  engaged  in  the  luxurious  emptoyment  of 
drinking  a  earafi  of  brandy,  and  of  smoking  m 
black  and  ill-looking  a  pipe  as  could  be  iousd, 
even  in  that  unwholesome  establisfameni  If  ths 
walls  of  the  room  were  dingy  and  repellent,  with 
thmr  plaster  falling  inwards — ^if  the  ceiUng  vai 
clouded,  the  floor  absolutely  filthy— the  wUk 
wss  in  excellent  keeping  with  the  occopantof 
the  chamber.  Not  more  than  forty,  there  vm 
yet  In  his  puffed  red  cheeks,  carroty  hair,  bald 
crown,  and  unwashed  visage — ^m  his  keen  graj 
eyes,  thin  hands,  and  punchy  shape— in  his  £ith 
by  black  hat,  and^ooarse  shoes — in  his  imsbaTa 
chin — a  sublime  whole,  which  spoke  an  age  of 
crime  or  misfortune,  or  both.  Those  comprewd 
lips  and  dilated  nostrils,  with  eye  fixed  hardly  or 
fiercely  on  the  ceiling,  showed  that  he  was  oos- 
templating  some  object  of  deep  interest  WhtV 
ever  it  was,  however,  it  did  not  abate  Ae 
perseverance  with  which  he  sent  forth  clonds  of 
tobaooo  smoke,  in  tl\ip  ezMnination  of  whicb,  a 
they  rose  upwards.to  the  sky,  he  mi^t^  by  a  as* 
us]  spectator,  have  been  supposed  engaged. 

Suddenly  a  fidnt  tinkle  of  a  bell  was  heaid, 
once,  and  then  a  heavy  tread  was  diatiDgiiiahedos 
the  stairs. 

The  man  continued  to  smoke  asimpaanTdya 
if  he  had  not  heard  anything. 

*  M.  Brown,'  said  a  voice  through  a  small  loop* 
hole  in  the  door. 

*■  Gome  in,'  still  without  moving. 

The  man  entered,  and  stood  almost  meekly  be- 
fore the  dirty  personage,  whom  he  addreeaed  by 
the  name  of  Brown.  In  a  plain  suit  of  gref, 
with  clean  hands,  clean  face,  clean  shoes,  be  look* 
ed  a  marked  contrast  to  the  smoker,  bnt  not  \m 
with  himself  a  few  days  previously,  for  under  the 
garb  of  a  sober  domestic  were  the  tittle  pierdag 
eyes  and  tiie  crick-neck  of  Torticolis. 

*  Take  a  pipe  and  a  seat,*  said  the  other  vitho^ 
moving. 

Tortioolis  looked  irresolute  and  half  indigoaat 
.  *  Paul,'  exdaimed  M.  Brown,  quiedy, '  yoa  did 
not  hear  me.    Take  a  pipe  and  a  seat' 

The  crick-neck  started  as  if  he  had  seea  tbe 
gallows  of  the  Gr^ve  before  him,  but  he  did  m 
ordered. 

*■  You  have  been  warmly  reoommeaded  to  mc' 
said  the  man  taking  up  a  paper  from  the  tabb 
before  him,  but  still  continuing  to  smoke. 

*  Hum,'  half  growled  the  other. 


~r gitimate.    In  17M,  the  deetha  had  decreased  to  17M 

*  For  aeveral  ytan  before  the  revolution  there  were   while  marriafre  had  increased,  and  the  number  of  w^ 
10.000  annual  births  and  deaths,  7,000  of  the  births  ille-  ^  gitimate  children  had  diminished  to  S^OOOi 
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•By  my  worthy,  by  oar  mntual  friend,  Duches- 1 
ii«|*  contiDued  Brown,  eyeing  the  other  with  a  | 
horrid  leer,  which  made  him  Siudder. 

•For  what  porpoeef  sud  Torfcicolis,  almoat 
fanpaUenUy. 

'Tour  name  is  nowf  added  his  qaestioner, 
preparing  to  write  his  reply. 

'  Jean  Torticolis  is  my  name,*  he  answered 
briefly. 

•  You  are  in  the  service  of—' 
•'  *Hon8ieur  Charles  Clement    But  why  those 
questions  V 

•  Monsieur  Torticolis,'  replied  the  other,  *  I  am 
the  secret  agent  of  his  migesty*s  police.' 

•  Oh  I'  said  the  domestic  curiously,  and  with 
another  faint  shudder. 

•And  your  friend,'  contlnned  the  other. 

•Ah.' 

•You  wish  to  recover  your  wifef  threw  out 
the  other  (M.  Brown)  carelessly. 

•Man  or  deTill'  cried  Torticolis,  with  an  inde- 
scribable look, '  how  know  you  all  this?' 

•And  to.be  revenged  on  a  certain  aristocrat^' 
said  M.  Brown,  rubbing  his  hands. 

•You  are  right,'  replied  Torti,  sombrely; 
•  show  me  him,  and  I  am  your  slave.' 

•Ah I  I  thought  we  should  understand  one 
another,  and  I  am  quite  willing  to  assist  you,  if 
you  satisfy  me.' 

•I  will  do  my  best,' said  Torticolis,  whose  face 
was  radiant  with  hope,  for  he  hated,  and  revenge 
was  at  hand. 

•Your  master  has  inherited  a  portion  hitherto 
unjustly  withheld  from  him  by  his  mother's  re- 
lations.' 

•J  believe  so ' 

•  His  uncle,  the  Puke,  fitfdnated  by  his  talents 
and  manner,  aims  even  at  giving  him,  through 
the  kmg*s  letters  patent,  the  right  to  inherit  his 
title.' 

•  I  have  heard  it  whispered.' 

•  It  remains  to  b«  seen,'  said  Brown,  peering  at 
the  ceiling,  •  if  the  king  can  do  this.* 

'•  The  king  can  do  anything,'  replied  Jean  Tor- 
tioolis,  who  recollected  that  the  monarch  was 
called  La'France  by  his  courtiers. 

'  Can  hef  continued  Brown,  who  was  French 
bom,  though  of  English  parents,  and  who  spoke 
both  languages  equally  well ;  *  then,  why  does  he 
not  without  the  States-Oenersl  V  But  that  is  not 
the  question.  Your  master  loves  Adela  de  Ba- 
villiere  ?' 

•  I  believe  so.' 
•And  she  loves  him,'  added  Brown. 

« I  believe  so,'  agaui  dryly  observed  Jean. 

•  To  complete  the  romance,  there  is  an  imped- 
ment,'  chuckled  the  spy. 

•An  impediment r  cried  Jean,  anxiously— he 
already  loved  his  master. 

•  A  serious  impediment,  one  which  cannot  be 
got  over,'  added  Brown. 

The  bell  tinkled  again ;  thistime  sharply. 

•  Ah !'  exclaimed  the  spy,  jumping  to  his  feet, 
tod  laying  down  his  pipe. 

•Shall  I  go?'  inquired  TorticoUs,  rising. 

•  By  no  means,'  cried  M.  Brown,  •  but  enter 
here,  and  remain  still  unUl  I  call  you.  You  will 
find  a  bottle  of  brandy,  drink  it.' 


With  tbese'words  Torticolis  was  pushed  through 
what  seemed  a  cupboard,  but  which  was  in  reality 
a  door  into  another  apartment. 

For  an  instant  the  ciick-neck  remained  perfect- 
ly lost  in  astonishment.  He  was  in  a  chamber, 
half  boudoir,  half  bed-ioom,  that  appeared  to  be- 
long rather  to  some  Madame  Dubarry  than  to  the 
dirty  police  spy.  In  an  alco^^  was  a  bed  elegant- 
ly and  tastefully  Uid  out,  while  mirrors,  sofas, 
velvet  chairs,  the  unheard-of  luxury  of  a  carpet^ 
little  knick-knackeries  more  suited  to  a  woman 
than  a  man,  a  magnificent  dock  of  Sevr^*  China, 
with  curtains  to  deaden  the  light,  all  added  to  the 
puzzled  senses  of  Jean.  On  a  chair  was  a  com- 
plete suit  of  clothes,  of  the  most  irreproachable 
character,  which  appeared  to  be  those  of  IL 
Brown.  On  pegs  hung  a  number  ot  suits  of  all 
kinds,  suited  to  peer  or  peasant,  but  all  of  one 
size— that  of  M.  Brown. 

On  a  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room  were  the 
remains  of  a  supper,  at  which  two  persons  had 
been  present,  but  not  a  sign  was  there  of  the  se- 
cond personage.  Numerous  untouched  bottles 
were  on  the  sideboard,  and  to  these  Jean  was 
advancing,  when  he  suddenly  paused  as  if  a  ser- 
pent had  stung  him.  „      .J 

•  Monsieur  Brown  1  Monsieur  Brown  I  said  a 
voice  which  made  the  crick-neck's  heart  leap. 

It  was  that  of  the  trooper  of  the  Dernier  Sou, 

•  Your  servant.  Count,'  replied  the  f  py. 
•It  is  he;  but  Cottnt,  that  is  surely  a  mistake/ 

muttered  Jean,  who,  the  wine  now  forgotten, 
was  listening  with  all  his  ears  through  the  door. 

•Well,'  continued  the  new  arrival,  throwing 
himself  on  a  chair,  •  any  news  ?' 

•Plenty,'  repUed  the  other,  'the  Court  is  al- 
lowing the  people  to  get  a-head.' 

•I  know  it,  and  this  must  be  stopped.' 

•There  is  only  one  means,'  said  the  spy,  cold- 
ly, •and  I  doubt  you  using  it' 

•  What  is  it  ?'  inquired  the  other. 

•  Win  over  the  middle  cl  asses,'  replied  Brown. 

•  Willingly,  but  hoW?'  asked  the  soldier. 

•  Concede  some  ot  your  privileges,  join  with 
them  heartily  on  the  meeting  of  the  States,  divide 
the  Uxes  fairly,  let  the  nobles  bear  their  part,  the 
clergy  theirs.' 

•  I  grant  you  the  church,'  said  the  other,  hav- 
ing no  interest  in  that  venerable  establishment, 
but  for  the  rest,  impossible.* 

•  I  know  it ;  you  have  held  too  long  your  place 
to  give  up  willingly,'  said  the  spy,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  face  impossible  to  be  rendered  or 
understood;  •  you  have  held  it  too  long.' 

•  But  what  then?'  hiquired  the  soldier. 

•  You  must  frighten  the  middle  classes,  yott 
must  separate  them  from  the  people.' 

•Whom  call  you  the  people  ?'  said  the  puzzled 
trooper. 

•  The  labouring  classes,  the  porters,  the  haw- 
kers, the  little  tradespeople,  the  beggars,  the  on- 
employed,    all    who    work  without    employing 

others.' 

•And  you  think  this  eanaille  worth  troubling 

our  heads  about.' 

•  This  eanaUU;  said  the  spy,  with  lowering  eye 
•  is  hungry.' 

•  Let  them  eat,'  sneered  the  soldier. 

•  To  eat  they  must  have  wages— to  have  wage 
they  must  have  work— to  have  work,  there  most 
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be  trade,  eomioerce,  credit — ^to  haye  trade,  com- 
meroe,  credit  there  meit  be  a  steady  goTemmeBt; 
now  we  have  none  of  all  this.' 
*Toa  are  a  politidan  T  said  the  soldier. 

*  I  am  a  police  spy,  and  know  everything,'  re- 
plied the  other,  with  perfect  self-oonfi&nee. 
'Now  these  people  have  their  writers,  their  talkers, 
their  plotters;  and  if  the  Mat9-0meraux  don*t 
please  them,  and  give  them  work  and  food,  thej 
will  act.' 

*  We  mnst  Uti  Paris  whh  troops.' 

*  Ton  most  have  the  consent  and  good-wiD  of 
the  middle  classes.' 

*And  how  pestiferoos  talker,  can  this  be 
gained.' 

'Frighten  them,  and  they  will  consent  to  any- 
tUng.' 

« Well,'  said  the  trooper. « of  aH  this  anon.  The 
Abbe  Roy  and  the  Prince  de  Lambesc  will  be 
here  presently,  incognito,  to  confer  with  us.  The 
Gonrt  is  alarmed.' 

'The  king?'  inquired  Brown,  raising  his  head. 

*BahI  his  majesty  sticks  to  his  blacksmith's 
•hop,  and  oomes  out  npon  state  occasions.' 

'  You  mean  the  Austrian,  then,  Monsieur,  and 
the  Count  D'Artois?'         ' 

'  They  are  the  rulers.' 

*  They  are,'  replied  the  spy,  dryly ;  *  the  more 
is  the  pity.' 

*  As  for  that,  H  is  none  of  my  business ;  and 
now  that  I  have  sounded  you,  let  us  talk  on  my 
affairs,  ere  they  come.' 

'  I  am  ready,  County'  said  Brown. 

'  Torticolis  listened,  his  ear  against  the  door ; 
what  would  he  not  have  given  to  have  seen. 

'  Well,  and  what  says  Ducrosne  V  inquired  the 
soldier. 

'That  you  can  have  thirty  thousand  livros  for 
the  diimonds,  and  the  same  sum  for  the  papers.' 

^  SaprUtU  r  the  lieutenant  is  generous. — 
Kotbing  less  than  a  hnndrr>d  thousand  for  the  two 
will  satisfy  me.' 

'  That  is  exactly  what  he  gets,'  replied  the  spy 
dryly. 

*•  And  he  thinks  to  pocket  forty  thousand.  I 
will  treat  with  them  myself.' 

'There  is  a  slight  objection  to  it,'  quietly  an-, 
swered  Brown. 

'  What?'  inquired  the  Oount,  haughtily. 

'  The  Ghatelet,' said  the  spy,  looking  at  his 
empty  fire-place. 

*  You  would  betray  me  ?' 

'  You  would  be  no  longer  useful,'  continued 
the  impassibfe  policeman. 

'Then  my  utility  alone  saves  me  I'  said  the 
Count,  furiously. 

*  And  your  generosity,'  smiled  the  spy. 

*  Well,  never  mind,  I  will  wait ;  a  greater  re- 
ward will  be  offered,  perhaps.' 

*  Perhaps,'  siid  Brown. 

'  Torticolis  breathed  mora  freely — ^the  proo&  of 
guilt  were  still  in  his  enemy's  hands. 

'The  Abbe  Roy,  I  think  you  said,'  observed 
the  spy,  consulting  a  register. 

'  I  observed  so,'  replied  the  soldier,  who  was 
devouring  his  rage  at  not  being  able  to  chastise 
the  insolence  of  the  policeman. 

'  A  notorious  intriguer  and  rogue,'  continued 
Brown,  with  perfect  tang'froid. 


Again  the  bell  twinkled,  this  tine  with  ^wter 
violence  even  than  befwe. 

'  Our  company,  said  the  trooper,  carelcsi^,SBd 
seating  himself^  for  hitherto  be  had  beenstaodiog. 

'  I  am  your  most  humble  servant,'  exeitiBed 
X.  Brown,  as  two  men  entered,  the  one  in  the 
rich  cosiume  of  the  Colonel  of  the  BoyitiU^ 
mands,  the  other  in  the  garb  of  a  priest. 

'  Well  met  Count,'  said  the  Prince ;  'have  yos 
come  to  an  understanding. 

'  Not  at  all,  repUed  the  soldier, '  I  leave  Ika 
for  you." 

De  Lambesc  bit  his  lip,  and  took  a  chur,  in 
which  he  was  imitated  by  the  Abb6. 

'  But  what  progress  have  you  madef  inqsiwd 
the  Colonel. 

The  soldier  explained  what  had  passed  apoa 
the  point. 

'  But  what  does  this  eanaUU  want?'  stid  th§ 
poor  prince,  really  puszled ;  for  what  ponld  sneb 
people  possibly  desire  ? 

'  They  want  equality  of  rights^'  replied  tbeipy. 

*PuUl  nothing  more  ?'  laughed  the  Colonel; 
*  and  if  we  don't  agree  to  so  reasonable  a  wislif 

'  There  is  talk — not  loudly,  but  m  coraexs  ai 
yet— of  a  republic' 

'And  what  Is  that?'  inquired  the  dngpon,  ^• 
vating  his  eyebrows,  and  using  his  tooth-pick^ 
he  had  just  dined  in  the  Palais-RoyaL 

'  I  refer  you  to  the  Abbe,  Monsieur  le  Piiwe,' 
said  the  spy,  with  a  reverence. 

'  An  atrocious  system,  which  IContesqideiL 
Yoltairo,  Rousseau,  and  that  gang  have  devised, 
replied  the  priest,  with  an  expression  of  honor, 
'  in  which  there  is  a  government  without  king  or 
aristocracy. 

'  The  devil!'  cried  De  Lambesc ;  but  m  Fnnee 
this  is  absurd;  a  monarehy  cf  fifteen  ceatnriss, 
a  powerful  nobility,  a — a ^ 

'  Nothing  else.  Monsieur  lo  Prince,'  ssid  the 
spy,  smiling;  '  the  tradespeople,  the  merchaBti, 
the  middle  classes,  all  save  the  p9M$  moUmm  of 
the  robe,  are  against  you.' 

'  So  it  is  said  at  court,'  exclaimed  the  prinoe, 
haughtily ;  '  but  we  have  the  army,  and  Ukis  herd 
of  the  middle  classes  mnst  see  that  they,  to<S 
would  suffer  from  the  rdgn  of  the  mob.* 

'  More  than  they  do  now  ?'  ventured  the  spy. 

'And  what  do  they  want?'  aaid  the  diagNB, 
impatiently. 

'  That,  paying  the  taxes,  they  msy  have  the 
voting  of  them ;  for  this  purpose  they  desire  sb 
assurance  of  regular  States-General.' 

^PcmU  take  that  word  I  but  supposing  tbiswiah 
consented  to,  and  they  were  to  take  it  into  their 
wooden  heads  not  to  vote  supplies?' 

"When  their  will  was  baulked,  they  would, 
do  so,"  repUed  the  spy. 

"Then  this  shop-keepinar  canaHU  woold 
rule * 

'As  they  do  in  Enslaod.' 

'Cursed  example!' 

'  Unless  middle  cUsses  and  people  united  to 
rule,  as  in  America.' 

'  This  oomes  of  Lalnyette  playing  the  Qoizote,' 
sneered  the  prince.  *  But  will  the  Paris  bomrgtom 
unite  with  the  mob  ?' 

'  To  gain  their  objects,  as  in  the  time  of  the 
frond/6  of  Maxarin;  the  ewMolU  will  do  tlis 
work.' 
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*And  the  fat  oitizenB  reap  ^he  benefit* 

*  Exactly  ;  your  highness  is  a  philosopher.' 

*  Ventre  hiche  P  eried  (he  prince ;  *  not  at  all,  I 
bate  the  race.  But  the  middle  classes  must  be 
separated.' 

*  There  is  but  one  means,  Monsieur  le  Prince,* 
laid  the  spy. 

'And  thatr 

'As  I  observed  to  Monsieur,  Just  now,  they 
must  be  frightened;  the  two  classes  must  be 
placed  in  anutgouism.* 

*  How  V 

'The  mob  must  be  roused  to  some  Tiolent  act 
<-4hey  must  commit  some  depredations,  some 
bmnings;  they  must  pillage  some  shops?' 

'But  how  is  this  to  be  managed  V 

'Nothing  easier,'  said  the  spy,  with  a  scarcely 
mpreased  sneer ;  *  ihe  people  are  ignorant,  and 
easily  deceived.  They  are  hungry — persuade 
them  that  the  grocers  charge  too  high  lor  sugar, 
the  baJcers  for  bread,  that  certain  masters  keep 
down  wages,  that  there  are  forestallers,  monopo- 
lists; in  a  word,  set  labour  gainst  capital,  its 
right  hand.* 

'Can  this  be  done?* 

'As  long,  Monsieur  le  Prince,  as  there  is  igno- 
nnce  and  hunger.' 

'But  certain  parties  must  be  chosen;  wcmust 
■ot  go  to  work  blindly.' 

'Certainly  not,'  said  the  Abb6  Roy,  with  the 
look  of  a  cat  about  to  jump  upon  its  prey. 

^'  Hare  you  any  one  to  recommend  as  a  Yictim  ?* 
Inquired  the  prince. 

'  Tour  highness,  I  have  heard  of  a  certain  el- 
ector, a  friend  of  the  pamphleteers,  a  man  who 
wanted  to  have  Mirabeau  deputy  for  Paris,  a  cer- 
tain Reveillon.' 

'  The  best  master  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,* 
•aid  the  spy,  dryly. 

'That  will  never  do,  then,' observed  the  prince. 

*  Nothing  more  easy,'  said  the  priest,  warmly, 
his  eye  kindling  as  he  spake.  '  He  is  an  atheist, 
a  liberal,  a  friencf  to  the  working  classes ;  thtir 
mining  such  a  man  would  rouse  the  whole  hour- 
f^nne  against  the  mob.' 

'But  you  propose  a  difficult  task,*  exclaimed 
the  prince. 

'  I  propose  nothing  which  I  am  not  ready  to 
execute,'  answered  Bpj  with  a  savage  leer.  *  I 
will  in  jself  go  among  the  people,  persuade  them 
he  is  conspiring  a  general  lowering  of  wages,  and 
apread  the  feeling  that  the  Tiers-Etats,  which  rep- 
resents the  masters,  is  all  for  themselves.' 

*  Abbe,  you  are  invaluable,*  said  the  Royal- 
AUemand,  with  a  smile  ;  'your  devotion  shall  be 
known  at  Yersailles.  For  my  part,  anything  to 
keep  down  all  this  eanaUle,  But  the  poKce 
is  eharp—Ducrosne  will  know  aU  this  in  half  an 
hour.' 

'  fie  must  have  high  orders  to  let  things  take 
Iheir  course,'  replied  the  Abbe ; '  but  the  soldiers 
must  come  in  at  the  end — it  will  make  them 
popular.' 

'  This  is  settled  then,' said  DeLambeac,  rising. 

'But  I  must  have  some  dozen  or  two  aids,  to 
ttiaiBt  me  in  rousing  the  mob— >the  Faubourg  St. 
Antoine  is  kirge.' 

*  And  peopled  like  a  bee«hive,'  said  the  spy ; 
ofioe  set  moving,  'twill  be  hard  to  stop.' 


'  I  leave  the  details  to  you  and  M.  Brown,' 
continued  the  Royal- AUemand,  *  here  are  twenty 
thousand  livres  in  an  order  on  the  treasuiy. 
Gome,  Count,  will  you  to  the  opera  ?  I  have  pro- 
mised to  meet  La  Yolage.' 

'  Willingly  Prince ;'  and  the  two  soldiers  went 
out,  after  plottmg  one  of  those  infernal  schemes 
which  set  the  mob  going,  and  taught  them  thdr 
power  for  evil. 

*  Monsieur  the  Abbe,'  said  the  spy,  as  soon  as 
the  other  conspirators  had  left  them,  '  you  have 
a  personal  spite  against  this  Reveillon.  He  lent 
you  money  when  you  were  in  distress.' 

'  M.  Brown,'  replied  the  priest,  with  lowering 
eye,  *  sut&cient  he  is  my  enemy.  More,  he  is  a 
Rousseauite,  talks  CoHtrat  Social  by  the  yavd, 
receives  the  enenues  of  the  holy  Catholic  ohureh 
at  his  table *  ^ 

'  That  is  to  say,  like  so  many  others  in  the 
Faubourg,  who  are  industrious  and  prosperous, 
he  is  a  Protestant' 

'  A  heretie * 

'Bah I'  said  the  spy,  laugliing;  no  bigotry  from 
you  to  me.' 

'You  are  strangely  familiar  even  with  the 
princes,'  answered  the  Abbe  with  a  growl,  *  aall 
I  must  not  complain.* 

'  It  would  be  little  use,'  said  the  spy,  relighting 
his  pipe. 

'But  my  co-operators?'  inqeired  the  other 
rising. 

'At  five  to*morrow  be  at  the  cabaret,  Rue  de 
Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  known  as  the  Tour  dm 
Bastille — at  five — I  will  join  you.' 

'Agreed,  and  now  may '  began  the  priest 

'  Bah  I  no  orimua  for  me,'  laughed  M.  Brown ; 
'  I'm  half  a  heretic  myself.' 

'Ahl'  muttered  the  priest,  retreating,  'ba| 
duty  before  everything.' 

Then  meekly  folding  bis  handn  across  his 
breast^  this  mild  son  of  the  church  went  out 
Scarcely  had  he  closed  the  door  behind  him,  than 
the  spy  rose.  His  step  was  stealthy  and  light : 
he  was  advancing  towards  the  partition  which 
led  towards  his  inner  apartment 

Suddenly  throwing  it  open,  he  looked  in.  At 
a  distance,  which  rendered  listening  impossible, 
sat  Torticolis,  with  two  empty  botUes  before  him, 
and  a  third  just  commenced,  evidently  in  that 
happy  condition  when  man,  with  justice,  is  doubt- 
ful whether  he  is  an  animal  about  to  be  led  to 
the  block,  or  a  rational  being  in  the  state  of  tem- 
porary hallucination. 

'  Torti,*  said  the  spy,  paternally, '  you've  made 
pretty  free.' 

*  Glad  to  see  you,  preux  ehe — eA^—eh,  what 
wants  this  dirty  fellow  in  my— my  boudoir  f  re- 
plied the  eriek^nock,  acting  his  part  admirably. 
The  two  bottles  had  been  emptied  out  of  ii» 
window. 

'  Jean,*  exdaimed  the  spy,  laighing,  and  push- 
ing him  out  at  the  same  time,  'go  home,  go  to 
bed,  and  return  to-morrow  at  four.* 

'Agreed,'  replied  Torticolis,  who  floundered 
down  stairs  like  a  whale,  nor  walked  uprightly 
until  at  some  considerable  distance  fix>m  the 
house. 
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The  man  who  has  many  friends  is  either  a  great 
fool,  or  a  gseal  knave. 
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THE  SONQ  OF  THE  FUBKACEa 

The  soil  is  down ;  tocn  on  the  iky. 
We  will  fljtth  with  crinuon  gUre : 
And  eiDg  our  aong  as  the  flsme  leap*  high. 
And  the  west  wind  makes  it  flsn. 

From  onr  toil  we  ne*er  one  moment  lorn ; 
Dayliglit  does  do  rest  bring : 
For  we  are  the  lights  that  ever  bom 
In  the  halls  of  the  Iron  King. 

The  sagjB  phikMophers  of  old 

Searched  for  a  talisman. 

That  should  change  whate*er  it  touched  to  gold, 

But  thej  ne'er  found  out  the  plan. 

But  now  our  massive  forms  do  bear 
On  them  the  conscious  stamp. 
That  each  one  tow'ring  in  the  air, 
Is  an  AUaddin^s  lamp. 

Bo  bring  more  ore  and  coal  and  lime 
And  plj  the  beHows  strong ; 
Well  coin  a  million  by  the  time 
We  finish  out  our  song. 

Borroonded  bj  the  dusky  haie, 
Our  by  again  we*ll  sing. 
For  we  are  the  lights  that  ever  blase 
In  the  halls  of  the  Iron  King. 


H.  G«  H. 


THE  QUIET  POOR. 


I  M>  not  mean  the  workboiue  poor — I  have 
seen  plenty  of  workhouses  and  tasted  many 
gmelfl.  I  do  not  mean  the  criminal  poor,  nor 
toe  poor  who  begin  the  streets,  but  the  Quiet 
Poor;  the  people  who  work  in  their  own 
homes,  and  are  never  to  be  seen  in  workhouses 
nnd  prisons,  who  keep  their  sorrows,  if  they 
have  an^,  quite  sacred  from  the  world,  and  do 
not  exhibit  them  for  pence.  Though,  to  be 
sure,  their  shades  may  '*  glance  and  pass 
before  us  night  and  day,**  to  such  sorrows,  if 
Ithere  be  any,  **  we  are  blmd  as  they  are 
dumb.''  I  thought,  therefore,  that  I  should 
like  to  know  something  about  them,  the  last 
winter  has  been  commonly  said  to  be  a  very 
bard  one,  and  I  have  heard  many  an  old  lady 
cry  over  the  price  of  bread,  **  Qod  help  the 
poorl"  What  does  a  mere  penny  a  loaf 
matter?  I  have  thought.  A  slice  of  bread 
less  in  the  day,  perhaps ;  a  little  hunger,  and 
%  little  falling-in  of  cheek.  Things  not  entirely 
unendurable. 

Resolved  to  see  about  this  for  myse1(  and 
to  find  out  perhaps  what  war  pricos  will 
signify  to  k>yal  Britons,  I  obtained  leave  to 
▼isit  the  inhabitants  of  a  parochial  district  in 
Bethnal  Qreen,  remarkable  for  its  poverty, 


for  the  struggles  made  by  its  inhabitants  to 
keep  oat  of  the  workhoose,  and  for  the  small 
number  of  the  offences  brought  home  to  their 
doors. 

The  little  district  of  which  I  speak,  small 
as  It  is,  contains  the  population  of  a  countiy 
town.  To  judge  by  the  eye  I  should  imagine 
that  it  covers  ground  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  wide,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long.  It  is 
composed  wholly  of  nanow  courts  and  Uncs^ 
with  a  central  High  Street  or  Church  Street 
of  shops — Itself  a  miserable  lane.  Although 
the  booses  are  for  the  most  part  but  oottago^ 
with  two  floors  and  a  cellar,  there  arecraok- 
med  together  in  them  fourteen  thousand 
people.  In  the  whole  quarter  there  is  not 
one  resident  whom  the  worki  would  cdl 
respectable ;  there  are  not  more  than  about 
hall-a-dozen  families  able  to  keep  a  servant; 
and  there  is  not  one  man  I  believe  abte  to 
tenant  a  whole  house.  The  shopkeepers  who 
make  a  little  outside  show,  fare  indoors  little 
better  than  their  neighborsL  As  a  genenl 
rule,  each  room  in  each  house  is  occupied  by 
a  distinct  £unily;  they  are  comptirative^ 
wealthy  who  affm  to  rent  two  rooms ;  bo^ 
generally,  as  the  families  enhirge,  the  more 
they  require  space,  the  less  they  can  aflbrd 
that  costly  luxury.  The  natives  of  this  {laridi 
chiefly  subsist  upon  potatoes  and  cheap  fidi, 
buying  sprats  when  they  are  to  be  had,  and 
In  de&olt  of  them  sitticg  down  to  dine  on 
potatoes  and  «  herring.  They  earn  money  as 
they  can,  and  all  are  glad  to  work  hard  when 
there  is  work  for  them  to  do.  The  majority 
of  the  men  are  dther  weavers,  or  they  are 
costermongers  and  hawkera  These  two 
dasses  occupy,  speaking  generally,  diifereni 
portions  of  the  neighborhood;  the  weaven 
earn  a  trifle  more,  and  hM  their  heads  up 
better  than  their  neighbors :  they  are  the  west 
end  people  of  the  district  The  whole  pteoe 
is  completely  destitnte  of  sewerage;  oot 
sewer  has  been  made  In  a  street  which  fims 
part  of  its  boundary ;  it  has*  its  share  in  that, 
but  nothing  more.  The  houses  all  stand  over 
cess-pools;  and,  before  the  windows,  filth* 
dead  cats,  and  putrid  matter  of  all  sorts  rmi 
down  or  stagnate  in  the  open  gutters.  How 
do  people,  who  are  quiet  people,  live  in  sock 
a  place? 

From  a  wretched  lane,  an  Egypt  watered 
by  a  muddy  Nile,  I  turned  into  a  dark  hooas 
like  a  catacomb,  and  after  some  hazardous 
climbing  reached  a  chamber  in  which  then 
were  more  people  than  thingSL  Two  women 
sat  at  work  with  painful  esmestness  belore 
the  latticed  window,  three  children  sluvered 
round  an  empty  grate.  Except  the  broken 
chairs  on  which  the  women  sat,  there  wasns 
seat  in  the  room  but  an  old  stooL  Then 
was  no  table,  no  bed.  The  liutler  was  the 
windowsill,  its  store  a  couple  of  potatoes  In 
one  comer  was  a  confused  heap  of  many- 
colored  ragSi  in  another  corner  were  a  tiw 
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bftttered  and  broken  jugs  and^pans;  there 
was  a  little  earthen  teapot  on  the  cold  bars  of 
the  grate,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  room  there 
was  a  handsome  toy.  I  saw  a  household  and 
its  home.  The  father  had  been  some  months 
dead,  the  mother  expected  in  two  or  three 
days  to  receive  from  God  another  child.  She 
had  four,  and  "  Have  you  lost  any  f **  I  asked, 
looking  down  into  the  Egypt  out  of  doors. 
•*I  have  lost  nine  I" 

This  woman  and  her  sister  were  at  work 
io|iC®ther  on  cloth-tops  for  boots ;  each  woman 
could  make  one  in  ab9ut  four  hours,  and 
would  receive  for  it  threepence,  out  of  which 
sum  she  would  .have  expended  three  farthings 
on  trimming  or  binding,  and  a  fraction  of  a 
fltrthing  upon  thread.  She  had  parted  with 
lier  furniture  piece  by  piece  during  the  last 
illness  of  her  husband.  I  talked  to  the  chil- 
dren, and  began  to  pull  the  great  toy  by  the 
string :  a  monkey  riding  on  a  cock.  As  the 
wheels  rolled,  it  made  music,  and  up  scrambled 
the  fourth  child,  a  great  baby  boy.  "  His 
grandmother  gave  him  that,**  the  mother  said. 
They  had  sold  their  bed,  their  clothes^  but 
they  had  kept  the  plaything  t 

ne  traced  the  current  of  another  Nile 
into  another  Egypt  These  Niles  have  their 
inundations,  but  to  their  unhappy  E^^pts 
Buch  floods  only  add  another  plague.  In 
dimmer  time  the  courts  and  lanes  are  rich 
with  exhalation,  and  in  autumn  their  atmos 
phere  is  deadly.  When  May  comes  round 
the  poor  creatures  of  this  district,  pent  up  as 
they  are,  feel  the  spring  blood  leaping  faintly 
within  them,  are  not  to  be  restrained  from 

Sressing  out  in  crowds  towards  the  green 
elds  and  the  hawthorn  blossoms.  They  may 
be  found  dancing  in  the  tea-gardens  of  suburb- 
an public-houses,  rambling  together  in  su- 
burban meadows,  or  crawling  out  to  the 
Essex  manihe&  That  is  the  stir  made  by  the 
ftrrt  warm  sunshine  of  the  year,  and  after 
that  the  work  goes  on ;  the  warm  weather  is 
the  harvest  time  of  the  hawkers  and  coster- 
mongers,  who  at  the  best  suffer  severely 
during  winter. 

The  summer  heat  lift  out  of  the  filthy 
courts  a  heavy  vapour  of  death,  the  over- 
crowded rooms  are  scarcely  tenantable,  and 
the  inhabitants,  as  much  as  time  and  weather 
will  permit,  turn  out  into  the  road  before  their 
doors.  The  air  everywhere  indeed  is  stifling, 
but  within  doors  many  of  the  cottages  must 
be  intolerabia  I  went  into  one  containing 
four  rooms  and  a  cellar,  and  asked,  **  How 
many  people  live  here  ?"  They  were  counted 
op  for  me,  and  the  number  came  to  six  and 
twenty!  The  present  clergyman  of  this 
district — whose  toil  is  unremitting  in  the 
midst  of  the  vast  mass  of  sorrow  to  which  he 
18  called  to  minister — dwells  upon  wholesome 
ground  outside  the  district  Within  it,  there 
is  not  a  parsonage  or  any  house  that  could  be 
used  as  one,  and  if  there  were — what  man 


would  carry  wife  or  children  to  a  home  in 
which  they  would  drink  poison  daily  ?    The 
pastor  is  very  faithfhl  in  the  pertormance  of 
his  duty  ;  liberal  of  mind,  unsparing  of  toil ; 
and,  although  the  reward  of  his  office  is  as 
little  as  its  toil  is  great,  and  he  is  forced  to 
take  new  duties  on  himself  to  earn  a  living, 
yet  I  know  that  he  pours  out  his  energies, 
his  health,  and  all  the  money  he  can  earn 
beyond  what  sufllces  for  a  firu^  maintenance, 
upon  his  miserable  people.    We  have  need  to 
be  thankful  that  the  Church  has  such  sons. 
The  Reverend  Theophilus  Fitzmumble  may 
be  a  canon  here,  an  archdeacon  there,  a  rectcnr 
elsewhere,  and  a  vicar  of  Little  Pogis,  with  a 
thousand  a  year  for  the  care  of  a  few  hundred 
farmers  and  &rm  laborers,  who  rarely  see  his 
face.    Fitzmumble  ma^  be  a  drone,  the  thou- 
sand a  year  paid  for  his  ministration  at  LitUo 
Pogis  mJght  be  better  paid  to  a  man  who  has 
dailv  to  battle  with,  and  to  help  such  misery 
as  that  of  which  I  speak  in  Bethnal  Green. 
But  let  us,  I  repeat,  be  thankful  that  Fits- 
mumble  is  not  the  whole  Church.    It  has 
sons  content  to  labor  as  poor  men  among  the 
poor,  whose  hearts  ache  daily  at  the  sight  of 
wretchedness  they  cannot  help ;  whose  wives 
fall  sick  of  fevers  caught  at  the  sick  beds  of 
their  unhappy  sisters.    Of  such   ministers 
the  tables  are  luxurious,  for  they  who  mt  at 
meat  know  that  their  fiire  is  less  by  the 
portion  that  has  been  sent  out  to  the  hungry; 
such  men  go  richly  clad  in  threadbare  cloth, 
of  which  the  nap  is  perhaps  represented  by 
small  shoes  upon  the  feet  of  little  children 
who  trot  to  and  fro  in  them  to  school 

But,  though  the  incumbent  of  this  parochial 
district  about  which  I  speak,  is  truly  a  Chris- 
tian gentleman,  he  has  bis  body  to  muntain 
alive,  and  dares  not  remain  too  long  in  the 
poison  bath  of  his  unsewered  district  during 
the  hot  summer  day&  He  visits  then  only 
the  dying,  and  they  are  not  few.  "  I  have 
seen,"  he  said,  "  a  dead  child  in  a  cellar,  and 
its  father  dying  by  its  side,  a  living  daughter 
covered  with  a  sack  to  hide  her  nakedness 
when  I  went  in,  the  rest  all  hungry  and 
wretched,  furniture  gone,  and  an  open  sewer 
streaming  down  into  a  pool  upon  the  floor.** 
Again  he  said,  "  I  have  seen  in  the  sickly 
autumn  months  a  ruined  household  opposite, 
the  back  premises  of  a  tripe  and  leather 
factory,  which  is  a  dreadful  nuisance  to  its 
neighbors;  it  emits  a  firightful  stench,  and 
lays  men,  women,  and  children  down  upon 
sick  beds  rieht  and  left  In  this  room  opposite 
the  place,  I  have  seen  the  father  of  the  family 
and  three  children  hopelesslv  ill  with  typhus 
fever,  and  the  eldest  daughter  with  malignant 
small  pox,  while  the  mother,  the  one  person 
able  to  stir  about,  sat  on  a  chair  in  the  midst 
of  them  alt  deadened  with  miseiy.  The  place 
by  which  this  household  was  being  murdered 
has  been  several  times  indicted  and  fined  as  a 
nuisance.    Every  time  this  has  occurred,  the 
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proprietors  have  paid  the  fine  and  gone  on  as 
oefore ;  the}'  regard  such  fine-paying  as  only 
%  small  item  in  their  trade  expenses. 

The,  people  in  this  black  spot  of  London  all 
strive  to  the  last  to  keep  out  of  the  workhouse. 
The  union  workhouse  planted  in  a  region  that 
is  crammed  with  poor,  must  be  managed 
strictly,  or  there  will  be  fearful  outcry  about 
keeping  down  the  rates.  Are  the  poor  people 
in  the  wrong  for  keeping  their  arms  wound 
about  each  other?  There  is  not  a  house,  a 
room,— of  all  I  visited  the  other  day,  I  did  not 
see  one  room,^n  which  there  was  not  sick- 
aes&  Talk  of  the  workhouse,  and  the  mother 
says,  in  effect,  *^who  would  nurse  Johnny 
like  mo  ?  Ob,  I  could  not  hear  to  think  that 
he  might  die,  and  strangers  cover  up  his  face!** 
Johnny  again  cries  for  nis  mother,  or  if  he  be 
a  man,  he  says  that  he  would  die  naked  and 
in  the  streets,  rather  than  not  give  his  last 
words  to  his  wifa 

But,  somebody  may  say,  This  is  sentimen- 
tality. The  poor  have  not  such  fine  feelings. 
They  get  to  be  bnitalised.  Often  it  is  so ;  but, 
quite  as  often  certainly,  they  are  refined  by 
suffering,  and  have  depths  of  feeling  stirred  up 
within  them  which  the  more  fortunate  are 
only  now  and  then  made  conscious  if  in  them- 
selves. I  went  into  one  room  in  this  unhappy 
place— this  core  of  all  the  misery  in  Bethnal 
Oreen — and  saw  a  woman  in  bed  with  a  three 
weeks  infant  on  her  arm.  She  was  still  too 
weak  to  rise,  and  her  husbar.d  had  died  when 
the  baby  was  three  days  old.  She  had  four 
other  children,  and  she  panted  to  get  up  and 
earn,  ft  eased  her  heart  to  tell  of  her  lost 
loYc,  fcA  i  \iH  portion  of  her  story  that  I  here 
repeat  wh}t  told  by  her,  in  the  close  narrow 
room,  with  a  more  touching  emphasis  than  I 
can  give  it  here;  with  tremblings  of  the  voice 
and  quiverings  of  the  lip  that  went  warm  to 
the  hearts  of  all  who  listened: — 

*'Tbe  morning  before  my  husband  died,** 
she  said,  "  he  said  to  me,  '  0  Mary,  I  have  had 
such  a  beautiful  dream  I* — *  Have  you,  dear?* 
says  I ;  '  do  you  think  you  feel  strong  enough 
to  tell  it  me  ?*— ^Tes,'  says  he,  '  I  dreamt  that 
I  was  in  a  large  place  where  there  was  a 
microscopic  clock,*  (he  meant  a  microscope,) 
'and  I  looked  through  it  and  saw  the  seven 
heavens  all  full  of  light  and  happiness,  and 
straight  before  me,  Mary,  i  saw  a  face  that 
was  like  a  fiice  I  knew.* — *  And  whose  £ice 
was  it,  love  ?*  says  L — *  I  do  not  know,'  says 
he ;  '  but  it  was  more  beautiful  than  anything  I 
ever  saw,  and  bright  and  glorious,  and  I  said 
to  it.  Shall  I  be  glorified  with  the  same  glory 
that  you  are  glorified  with?  And  the  nead 
bowed  towards  me.  And  I  said,  Am  I  to  die 
soon?  And  the  head  bowed  towards  me. 
And  I  said,  Shall  I  die  to-morrow?  And  the 
face  fixed  its  eyes  on  me  and  went  away.  And 
now  what  do  you  think  that  means?* — *  I  do 
not  know,,  says  I,  *  but  I  think  it  must  mean 
that  Qod  is  going  to  call  you  away  from  Uiis 


world  where  you  have  had  so  much  trrtuble, 
and  your  suffering  is  going  to  be  at  an  end, 
but  vou  must  wait  His  Ume,  and  that  is  why 
the  hoad  went  away  when  you  said,  shall  1 
die  to-morrow  ?* — ^'l  suppose  you  are  right,* 
says  he,  *  and  I  don*t  mind  dying,  but  O  Mai^i 
it  goes  to  my  heart  to  leave  you  and  the  young 
ones,'  (here  the  tears  spread  over  the  poor 
woman*8  eyes,  and  her  voice  began  to  tremble). 
'  I  am  dTraid  to  part  with  you,  I  am  afraid  ftr 
you  alter  I  am  gone.* — '  You  must  not  think 
of  tha%*  says  I,  *  you*ve  been  a  good  husbandi 
and  it*s  God*s  will  you  should  go.' — *  I  won't 
go  Mary,  without  saying  good  bye  to  yoo,' 
says  he.  '  If  I  can*t  speak,  1*11  wave  my  hand 
to  you,  says  he,  *  and  you*ll  know  when  i*Bi 
going*  And  so  it  was,  for  in  his  last  houn 
he  could  not  speak  a  word,  and  he  went  off  so 
gently  that  I  never  should  have  known  in  what 
piinute  he  died  if  I  had  not  seen  fa*s  hands 
moving  and  waving  to  me  Good-bye  before  he 
went** 

Such  dreams  and  thoughts  belong  to  quiat 
povirty.  I  have  told  this  incident  just  as  I 
neard  it;  and  if  I  were  a  daily  visitant  In 
Bethnal  Green,  I  should  have  many  tales  of 
the  same  kind  to  tell. 

The  people  of  this  district  are  not  crimind. 
A  lady  might  walk  unharmed  at  midnight 
through  their  wretched  lanes.  Crime  denaands 
a  certain  degree  of  energy ;  but  if  there  weie 
ever  any  harm  in  these  well-disposed  people, 
that  has  been  tamed  out  of  them  by  sheer 
want.  They  have  been  sinking  for  years.  Tm 
years  ago,  or  less,  the  men  were  politicians ; 
now,  they  have  sunk  below  that  stage  of  dis* 
content  They  are  generally  very  still  and 
hopeless ;  cherishing  each  other ;  tender  not 
only  towards  their  own  kin,  but  towards  thdr 
neighbors ;  and  they  are  subdued  by  sorrow 
to  a  manner  strangely  resembling  the  quiet 
and  refined  tone  of  the  most  polished  circles. 

By  very  different  roads,  Bethnal  Green  and 
St  James*  have  arrived  at  this  result  But 
there  are  other  elements  than  poverty  that 
have  in  some  degree  assisted  to  produce  it 
Many  of  the  weavers  have  French  names  and 
are  descended  from  French  emigrants,  who 
settled  hereabouts,  as  many  of  their  country- 
men settled  in  other  places  up  and  down  the 
world  after  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes;  and  at  that  time  there  were  fields  and 
market  gardens  near  the  green  of  BethnaL 
There  are  here  some  runlets  of  the  best  French 
blood,  and  great  names  may  be  sometimes  met 
with.  The  parish  clerk,  who  seems  to  hafe 
in  him  a  touch  of  Spanish  courte^,  claims  to 
be  a  descendant  of  Cervantes.  The  literary 
spirit  still  works  in  him ;  for  I  found  his  tabie 
covered  with  papers  and  tickets  relating  to  a 
penny  lecture — twopence  to  the  front  seats^ 
that  be  had  been  ddivering  on  Nineveh,  Pal- 
myra, Babvlon,  and  other  ancient  cities,  illss- 
trated  witn  a  little  panorama  that  he  had. 
His  lecture  had  drawn  crowds ;  seventj  had 
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been  turned  from  the  doors,  and  he  was  pi^- 
paring  to  repeat  it  Then  there  is  a  poor 
fellow  in  the  parish  named  Racine,  who  de- 
clares that  he  can  prore  his  descent  from 
Racine  the  dramatist  There  is  a  Le  Sage  ,too, 
to  be  met  with,  and  many  other  men  whose 
names  are  connected  with  ideas  of  noble  race 
or  noble  intellect  The  daughters  of  these 
handloom  weavers  dress  their  hair  with  care, 
and  will  not  let  themselves  be  seen  in  rags, 
nie  mothers  of  the  last  generation  were^often 
to  be  seen  in  the  old  French  costumes,  and  to 
this  day  hundreds  work  in  such  glazed  attics 
as  were  used  by  their  forefathers  across  ihe 
sea.  Little  as  they  earn,  the  weaver-house- 
holds struggle  to  preserve  a  decent  poverty 
and  hide  their  cares.  They  must  have  some 
pleasures  too.  In  two  or  three  parts  of  the 
parish,  there  are  penny  balls ;  there  is  a  room 
also  for  penny  concerts,  and  there  is  a  penny 
circus,  '*with  a  complete  change  of  riders." 
These  places  are  all  quietly  and  well  conducted ; 
but  are  chiefly  supported  by  the  surrounding 
localities. 

The  fathers  of  these  families  lived  yrhen 
their  parents  could  afford  to  them  the  benefit 
of  dame  schools.  How  courteously  and  sen- 
sibly they  often  talk,  and  with  what  well 
chosen  words,  I  was  amazed  to  hear.  A  doll- 
maker,  dying  of  consumption,  who  certunly 
believed  in  long  words  too  devoutly,  but  who 
never  misapplied  them,  talked  in  periods  well 
weighed  and  rounded,  that  wer^  in  admirable 
contrast  to  the  slip-slop  gossip  of  my  dear 
firiend  Sir  John  Proser.  **  One  of  the  weav- 
ers," said  the  clergyman  of  the  district,  (the 
Reverend  Mr.  Trivett,)  "asked  me  to  lend  him 
Oalvin^s  Institutes,  and  when  I  told  him  that 
mine  was  a  black  letter  copy,  he  said  that  he 
should  not  mind  that  in  the  least  Another 
asked  once  for  the  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  and 
one  who  was  unmarried  and  working  with  his 
brother,  so  that  he  had  some  shillings  to  spare, 
wanted  to  know  what  it  would  cost  to  get  a 
copy  of  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations." 

i  mentioned  just  now  a  doll-maker— him  I 
found  roasting  himself  by  a  large  fire — a  man 
wasted  and  powerless---discu8sing  on  what 
day  he  should  go  into  Guy*s  Hospital  There 
was  a  heap  of  bran  in  a  comer,  used  for  doll- 
stuffing  and  for  a  children's  bed  also,  no  do  ibt 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  however  lai^ge  the  fiunily 
collected  in  one  room,  I  never  saw  more  than 
a  single  bed.  Sleeping  places  were  made 
vsoally  on  the  floor.  One  woman,  rich  in  hidf- 
a-dozen  chairs,  showed  me  with  triumph  how 
she  made  a  first'rate  bedstead  by  putting 
them  artftdly  together.  Before  the  dolU 
maker's  bran  sat  a  boy  at  a  stooT,  with  a  pile 
of  broken  tobacco-pipe  at  his  side,  and  some 
paste  and  strips  of  paper.  Each  bit  of  paper 
as  he  pasted  it  he  screwed  round  a  firagment 
of  tobacco-pipe.  These  were  perhaps,  to  be 
doU^s  bones,  the  basis  of  their  arms  and  legs. 
At  a  deal  table  near  the  window  a  mother, 
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I  who  tottered  with  ill-health,  and  a  daughter 
about  seventeen  years  old,  were  meaburmg 
some  lengths  of  calico.  The  calico  was  to  be 
cut  up  for  doll's  bodies  or  skins.  The  cuttine 
out  of  bodies  requires  art  and  skill.  The  gin 
many  days  before  had  pricked  her  thumb,  the 
result  was  that  it  had  gathered,  and  was  in  a 
pouUica  **  She  is  the  only  one  of  us,  except 
me,  able  to  make  the  bodies,"  said  the  poor 
father,  "and  you  see — ^"  He  pointed  to  the 
crippled  thumb,  and  the  mother  looked  down 
at  it  in  a  maze  of  sorrow.  They  looked  to  ita 
recovery  for  bread. 

In  another  house  I  saw  a  room  swept  of  all 
f\imiture,  through  the  distress  that  such  a 
pricked  thumb  had  occasioned,  and  two  othec 
homes  I  saw  made  wretched  by  the  accidental 
wounding  of  the  husband's  hand. 

In  one  of  them,  an  empty  room  rented  ai 
halfa-crown  a-week,  there  stood  a  woman  all 
by  herself.  She  stood  because  she  did  no^ 
possess  a  chair,  and  told  us  that  tbey^-she  and 
her  husbandr---had  that  morning  got  some 
work.  Thev  had  been  living  on  their  fumi* 
ture  for  twelve  weeks,  because  her  husband, 
who  was  a  carpenter,  had  hurt  his  hand.  She 
had  &iled  to  get  work  until  the  day  before, 
when  she  obtained  a  pair  of  stays  to  make,  a 
chance  job,  for  which  she  would  receive  four« 
penca  She  was  a  young  woman  who  would 
have  been  pretty  if  she  had  been  better  fed. 
Alas,  for  the  two  young  hearts  failing  there 
together,  for  the  kisses  of  the  thin  and  wasted 
lips  that  should  be  full  with  youth  and  pleas* 
uret  ''You  earn  so  little  here,  and  could 
have  a  beautilhl  cottage  in  the  country  for  the 
price  of  this  room  in  Bethnal  Green ; — ^yon 
scarcely  could  be  worse  off  if  you  went  mto 
the  country.'*  They  had  done  that,  but  the 
law  of  settlement  had  forced  them  back  again 
on  Bethnal  Ghreen. 

Why  should  I  make  the  readers'  hearts  as 
heavy  as  my  own  was  made  by  the  accumula^ 
tion  of  these  evidences  of  woe  neaped  up  over 
woe?  I  saw  fisunilies  in  cellars  with  walla 
absolutely  wet ;  in  dismantled  rooms  covered 
withdtist  and  cobwebs,  and  containing  nothing 
but  a  loom  almost  in  ruins ;  or  striving  to  be 
dean.  One  I  found  papering  and  whitewash- 
ing his  home,  having  obtainMl  means  to  do  so 
fipom  his  landlord  after  seven  years  of  neglect 
In  another  house  a  neighbour  had  dropped  an 
to  tea  in  a  comoany  dress  of  old  black  satin 
with  plenty  of  cherry-ooloured  ribbons.  The 
daughter  of  that  house  made  elaborate  and 
very  pretty  fringe-tassels  at  fourteen  pence  for 
<)ne  hundred  and  forty-four  of  them.  The 
father  of  that  house  had  been  two  weeks  dead. 
Everywhere  I  found  present  sickness,  and  in 
many  places  recent  death.  Only  in  one  place 
I  found  sullen  despair,  and  there  the  room 
▼as  full  of  people — ^there  was  no  fire  in  the 
hearth,  and  there  was  no  furniture,  except  a 
bed  from  which  a  woman  was  roused  who 
qwke  hoarsely  and  looked  stupidly  wild,  with 
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ngged  dress  and  hair  disordered.  She  may 
have  been  drunk,  but  she  could  have  sat  as 
she  was  to  Lebrun  for  a  picture  of  despair. 
"  Why,"  she  was  asked,  "do  none  of  your 
children  come  to  school T — "No  money." 
— "But  you  need  pay  nothing, — only  wash 
and  send  them." — "I  can^t  wash  them;'^no 
fire." 

We  went  into  a  cellar  shared  by  two  fiimilies 
— the  rent  of  a  room  or  cellar  in  this  district 
is  commonly  two  shillings  a-week.  One  half 
of  this  room  was  occupied  by  a  woman  and 
four  children,  who  had  also  a  husband  some 
where  working  for  her ;  her  division  contained 
many  bits  of  furniture  and  quite  a  fairy-land 
of  ornaments  upon  the  mantelpiece.  The 
other  woman  was  a  widow,  with  a  son  nine- 
teen years  old.  They  had  nothing  but  a  little 
deal  table  and  two  broken  chairs ;  but  there 
were  hung  up  against  the  wall  two  coloured 
pictures  in  gui!t  frames,  which  her  son,  she 
said,  had  lately  given  her.  Perhaps  they  were 
%  birthday  gift;  certainly,  cheap  as  they  may 
have  been,  they  were  the  fruit  of  a  long  course 
of  saving;  for  the  poor  woman,  trembling  with 
ill  health,  and  supporting  her  body  with  both 
hands  upon  the  little  table,  said,  that  her  son 
was  then  out  hawking,  and  that  she  expected 
him  in  every  minute  in  hope  that  he  might 
bring  home  three-halfpence  to  get  their  tea. 

Account  was  made  of  the  earnings  of  a 
whole  lane,  and  they  were  found  to  javerage 
threepence  farthing  a  day  for  the  maintenance 
of  each  inhabitant,  both  great  and  small 
There  was,  I  think,  one  in  about  six  positively 
disabled  by  sickness.    The  deamess  of  every- 
thing during  the  last  winter  had  been  prevent- 
ing hawkers  and  others  from  making  their 
small  purchases  and  sales ;  the  consequence 
was  to  be  seen  too  plainly  in  many  a  disman- 
tled room.    I'he  spring  and  summer  are  for 
■11  the  harvest  Ume,  but  some  were  already 
beginning  to  suspect  that  "  the  spring  must 
have  gone  by,"  for  their  better  times  used  to 
begin  early  in  March,  and  there  is  still  no 
sign  of  them.    All  were,  however,  trusting 
more  or  less  that,  in  the  summer,  they  would 
be  able  to  recoTer  some  of  the  ground  lost 
daring  a  winter  more  severe  than  usual  None 
seemed  to  have  a  suspicion  of  the  fate  in  store, 
of  the  war  prices  and  causes  of  privation  that 
probably  will  make  for  them  this  whole  year 
one  Ions  winter  of  distres&    It  is  not  only  in 
the  dead  upon  the  battle*fleld,  or  among  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  the  fallen,  that  you 
may  sec  the  miseries  of  war.    Let  any  one  go, 
five  months  hence,  among  these  poor  people 
of  St  Philip's  Shcreditch,  (that  is  the  right 
name  of  this  region  of  Bethnal  Green,)  when 
they  find  that  they  have  lost  not  their  spring 
only,  but  their  summer, — ^let  them  be  seen 
fasting  under  an  autumn  sun  in  their  close 
courts  and  empty  rooms,  starved  by  hundreds 
out  of  life  as  well  as  hope,  and  he  will  under- 


stand, with  a  new  force,  what  is  the  meaning 
of  a  war  to  the  poor  man. 

Something  I  have  neglected  to  say  concern- 
ing the  dismantled  roonos.  The  absent  fumi* 
ture  and  clothing  has  not  been  pawned,  ithai 
gone  to  a  receiving-house.  The  district  is  foil 
of  miserable  people  preying  upon  misery  who 
I  lend  money  on  goods  under  the  guise  of  taking 
care  of  them,  and  give  no  ticket  or  other 
surety.  It  is  all  made  a  matter  of  faith,  and 
an  enormous  interest  is  charged  for  sach  ac- 
commodation in  defiance  of  uie  law. 

And  another  miserable  truth  has  to  be  told. 
The  one  vice  with  which  misery  is  too  familiar 
is  well-known  also  here ;  for  on  the  borden 
of  this  wretched  luid,  which  they  mu.^t  give 
up  hope  who  enter,  there  is  a  palace  hang 
round  outside  with  eight  or  ten  huge  gis lights 
— inside  bribiantly  illuminated.  That  is  the 
house  of  the  dragon  at  the  gate— there  lirei 
thegin  devil 

W  hat  is  to  be  done  ?    Private  charity  moat 
look  on  hopelessly  when  f  ct  before  an  evil  so 
gigantic    Here  is  but  a  little  bit  of  London, 
bcarcely  a  quarter  of  a  mile  square,  we  look 
at  it  aghast,  but  there  is  other  misery  around 
it  and  bevond  it    What  is  to  be  done?   So 
much  drainage  and  sewerage  is  to  be  done,  ia 
very  certain.    All  that  can  be  done,  is  to  he 
done,^o  change  the  character  of  a  Bethnal 
Green  home.    The  Society  for  Improving  the 
Dwellings  of  the  Poor  makes  nearly  five  per 
cent  on  its  rooms  for  families,  though  it  Ciili 
commercially  when  taking  thought  for  mf^ 
men.  The  Society  professes  pure  benevolence, 
and  no  care  about  dividends.    Let  it  abandon 
that  profession,  abide  by  it  certainly  is  s 
guiding  idea,  but  let  it  take  purely  commer 
ciid  ground  before  the  public,  and  let  its  am 
be  strengthened.    They  who  are  now  paying 
from  five  to  seven  pounds  a-year  for  a  filthj 
room  or  cellar,  will  be  eager  enough  to  paj 
the  same  price  for  a  clean  and  healthy  lodging. 
Let  model  lodging-houses  for  such  families  hi 
multiplld,  let  them  return  a  percentage  to 
their  shareholders ;  and  since  the  society  is 
properly  protected  by  a  charter,  let  all  who 
would  invest  a  little  money  wisely  look  into 
its  plans.    I  see  the  need  of  this  so  strong 
that  I  shall  begin  to  enquure  now  very  aerir 
ousl  V  into  its  aflbirs,  and  I  exhort  others  to 
do  the  same,  with  a  view  to  taking  shares^  if 
they  be  found  a  safe  and  fit  investment 

Private  and  direct  charity  may  relieve  in- 
dividuals, and  console  many  a  private  sorrow 
in  this  part  of  London,  but  it  cannot  tonch-- 
such  charity  to  the  extent  of  thousands  of 
pounds  cannot  remov<»— the  public  evil  A»> 
sociations  for  providing  any  measure  of  relief 
are  checked  by  the  necessity  for  charters  to 

Erotect  themselves  against  the  present  unjoi 
iws  of  partnership. 

And,  after  all,  the  truth  remains^  that  thi 
people  are  crowded  together  in  a  stagaail 
comer  of  the  world.     They  are  all  poor 
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together;  no  tradesman  or  employer  living 
among  them  finds  them  occupation;  they 
ramble  about  and  toil  their  lives  away  pain- 
fiiUy  to  earn  threepence  farthing  a-day ;  while 
the  same  people  shifted  to  other  quarters  in 
the  countiy,  would  find  men  contending  for 
the  possession  of  their  labor,  glad  to  give  two 
or  three  shillings  daily  for  a  pair  of  hands. 
The  people  ef  the  parish  hang  together  like  a 
congealed  lump  in  a  solution  that  needs  to  be 
broken  up  and  stirred  in  with  the  rest 

Half  the  men  here  would  be  hailed  with 
chants  of  joy  by  the  manufacturers  were  they 
to  turn  their  backs  upon  their  hand  ooms  and 
march  to  the  aid  of  steam  in  Preston.  1  do 
not  say,  Send  them  to  Preston,  for  in  that 
town  one  misery  can  only  be  relieved  because 
another  has  been  made,  but  there  are  very 
many  parts  of  England  in  which  labour  is 
wantei  sorely,  and  would  earn  fair  pay.  Em- 
ployers in  those  parts  of  England  should  be 
made  fully  aware  of  the  existence  of  such 
parishes  as  this,  in  which  hardworking,  eam- 
efit,  quiet  people  struggle  in  the  dark.  Such 
parishes  are  banks  on  which  cheques  may  be 
drawn  to  any  amount  for  the  capital  that  can 
be  made  of  honest  labour. 

There  is  room  for  many  of  these  people  in 
lafge  provincial  towns,  and  in  small  towns  and 
rural  districts.  The  abolition  of  the  Law  of 
Settlement— a  horrible  evil  and  an  absolutely 
frightful  cruelty,  will  remove  the  chief  obstacle 
to  such  an  attempt  to  break  up  little  lumps  of 
social  misery.  The  abolition  of  that  law  is 
promised  to  the  country,  and  whoever  strives 
to  make  the  promise  null  or  to  postpone  its 
fulfilment,  strives  practically — whatever  his 
intent  may  be— to  perpetuate  or  to  prolong 
some  of  the  worst  pains  that  vex  both  flesh 
and  spirit  of  our  labourers.  When  tiie  migra- 
tions of  the  poor  cease  to  be  watched  with 
narrow  jealousy,  as  will  be  the  case  when  this 
bad  law  is  dead,  no  comer  of  our  social  lite  in 
London,  or  in  England,  need  stagnate  or 
patrify.  There  need  be  no  longer  six-and- 
twenty  people  in  a  cottage,  upon  ground  tiiat 
does  not  find  fit  work  for  six.  Change  will 
be  then  possible  for  Bethnal  Green,  ft  may 
remain  the  home  of  poverty  and  toil,  but  it 
majr  cease  to  be  the  home  of  want 
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Tni  religious  establishmeDts  of  foreign  ooantries 
have  one  excellence  in  which  they  stand  in  hon- 
orable contrast  to  our  own.  It  is,  that  importaot 
tostituttooB  of  great  public  atility  are  often  founded 
mA  sapplied  by  their  revenues.  Many  of  the 
high  dignitaries  of  the  church  abroad  have  in- 
Odmes  beside  which  even  that  of  the  Bishop  of 
London  would  appear  to  a  disadvantage;  but 
nearly  all  have  far  other  claims  on  them  ihui  onr 
imlates ;  claims  to  wbkb  they  are  also  compelled 
0?  law  or  usage  to  satisfy  very  strictly.  I  coidd 
fUra  a  dosen  mstanees  In  point,  easily ;  but,  ona 


will  serve  my  puipoee  just  now,  and  we  will 
therefore  confine  ourselves  to  it;  premising 
merely  that  it  is  one  of  many. 

Let  us  not  be  too  proud  to  learn.  We  hava 
BO  often  stood  in  the  honorable  relation  of  teach- 
ers to  other  nations  that  we  can  afford  now  and 
then  to  turn  papUs  with  a  better  srace.  If,  in 
the  present  instance,  the  lesson  comes  from  a 
lone  way  off,  and  from  a  place  whence  we  are  not 
in  the  habit  of  receiving  lessons  of  practical  be- 
nefit, this  is  no  reason  why  we  should  receive  it 
less  kindly  or  be  especially  surprised.  Minerva's 
Belf  might,  I  daresay,  have  learned  Bomething 
new  in  the  poorest  Spartan  village. 

Having  now  introduced  my  subject  respectfully, 
I  proceed  to  Bay  that  there  is  in  the  town  <tf 
Castro,  at  the  distant  island  of  Mitylene  in  the 
iEgean  Sea,  a  small  establishment  which  I  am 
sure  no  one  would  be  sorry  to  see  imitated  in 
London  upon  a  larger  scale.  It  is  a  Travellen* 
Home,  built  and  supported  solely  by  the  revenues 
of  the  Greek  Archbishopric.  I  very  much  doubt 
if  any  part  of  them  be  better  employed. 

It  is  a  very  plain  house,  and  is  divided  into  a 
vast  number  of  small  rooms  without  furniture  of 
any  kind.  Each  room  has  a  fire-place,  several 
commodious  cupboards,  and  a  strong  door  with  a 
strong  padlock  to  fasten  it :  there  is  a  common 
Are  tor  all  the  inmates  of  these  rooms,  presided 
over  by  the  solitary  single  gentleman  who  has 
charge  of  the  building. 

The  okyect  for  which  this  place  was  first  erected, 
was  a  temporary  resting  place  for  the  more  horn- 
bio  travellers  who  flock  to  the  capital  of  tha 
Island,  to  take  part  in  the  solemn  festivals  of  tha 
Greek  Church;  but  its  advantages  have  sinea 
been  eitended  to  all  travellers  who  have  no  home 
elsewhere.  The  only  title  to  admission  is  decent 
apparel.  The  right  to  remain  any  reasonable 
time  is  acquired  by  quiet,  orderly  conduct,  and 
an  understanding  atrictly  enforced,  that  each  tn^ 
veller  shall  keep,  and  leave,  the  room  allotted  to 
him  perfectly  dean. 

There  is  no  charge  for  this  entertainment.  Tha 
traveller  may  give  if  he  pleases,  but  nothing  is 
required  of  him.  The  numerous  respectable  peo- 
ple who  avail  themselves  of  the  establishmentB 
generally  pay  something  towards  a  fund  which  is 
understood  to  go  in  part  to  the  keeping  of  tha 
building  in  good  repair;  but  the  contributions 
are  very  smul,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  oi  tba 
viBltors  pay  nothing. 

It  is  impossible  to  think,  without  satiafiustioa, 
of  the  many  people  whose  neoessitieB  while  tra- 
velling are  thus  provided  for;  whether  they 
bring  an  idr  mattrass  and  comfortable  coverinn 
with  them,  or  whether  they  sleep  on  the  hard- 
floor  ;  whether  they  purchase  a  comfortable  din- 
ner of  the  snug  elderly  gentleman,  or  whether 
they  bring  a  crust  of  dry  bread  in  their  pockak 
Nobody  Imows  how  this  may  be,  neither  is  it  evi- 
dent to  any  man  whether  his  neighbor  pays  or 
does  not  pay.  There  Is  no  apparent  differenaa 
between  tilie  moneyed  guest  and  the  poor  ona; 
each  has  his  own  room  and  his  own  loclf  and  key. 
It  is  the  only  place  of  public  entertainment,  I 
think,  I  ever  saw  where  poverty  is  allowed  to  ba 
quiet  and  decent  in  its  own  way. 

It  was  on  the  serene  afternoon  of  a  srey  day, 
lata  in  tbaaatimB,  whan  I  first  visited  this  plMS. 
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I  bad  sent  away  my  horses,  for  the  wkid  blew 
flhiUy,  and,  lighting  a  cigar,  had  walked  maflingly 
among  the  mysterious  streets  of  the  litUe  town 
of  Castro,  unUl  chance  led  my  steps  to  the  tra- 
v^tter's  home.  Findinsr  myselt  before  a  house  of 
■ach  sizeC  I  inquired  what  it  was,  and,  having 
received  an  answer,  I  passed  unquestioned  through 
the  open  gate.  The  wind  sighed  heaTity  sioog 
the  narrow  street,  and  I  remember  that  an  ioToE 
tttttary  awe  came  over  me  as  I  seemed  to  be  led 
by  some  other  power  than  curiosity  up  the  spot* 
leas  stairs  of  freshly '  planed  wood,  and  along  the 
rilent  corridor,  until  I  stopped  before  a  door, 
where  there  sat  a  woman  waUing.  There  is  eome 
tbEiig  so  august  in  sorrow  that  I  should  have 

Cied  on  respectfully ;  but  that  her  ouistrelobed 
d  detained  me. 

**0h,  Franlcish  Lord!"  cried  the  woman,  b 
•eeents  of  despair,  **save  him,  for  he  is  dying  I" 
She  pressed  my  hand  to  her  quivering  lips  as  she 

Eke,  after  the  fashion  of  the  East,  and  I  knew 
t  her  simple  heart  was  full  of  the  popular  be- 
lief that  the  Franks  or  Europeans  all  have  a  know- 
ledge of  the  healine  art. 

*' AlasI  Mother,^  I  answered  In  the  simple 
idiom  of  the  country,  **  I  have  no  power  to  save 
htai." 

But  she  detained  me  in  the  strong  spasm  of  her 
giatp,  and  the  next  minute  I  stood  within  the 
obamber  of  death,  and  was  abashed  before  the 
nameless  msjesty  of  death. 

I  knelt  beside  the  bed  very  gently  andhimUy, 
and  took  the  hand  of  the  uck  lad.  I  dared  not 
meet  the  mother*s  imploring  look,  for  there  was 
DO  mistaking  the  prophecy  of  the  languid  flatter^ 
ing  pulse,  or  the  foam  gathering  on  the  lips,  and 
the  glassy  eyes.  But  even  as  I  knelt,  a  strange 
light  seemed  to  pass  over  the  boy's  face  ehang- 
ii^its  expression  wholly.  When  itw*as  gone, 
Ui  head  gently  fell  back,  and  I  knew  that  all  was 
over;  for  that  light  was  the  ray  which  comes 
tkiough  the  gates  of  heaven  when  they  open  to 
receive  a  soul.  A  low  continued  moan  only 
breke  the  stillness  as  I  rose.  Oh  deal  with  her 
cently,  this  bereaved  mother  I  for  her  last  child 
m  lying  cold  beside  her;  and  though  her  darling 
la  gone  to  the  0elds  where  the  night  comes  not| 
neitiier  is  there  shadow  of  darkness,  yet  she  can- 
not follow  himt  Oh  deal  with  her  gently,  for  the 
handof  the  Ghastener  is  heavy  upon  her!  As  I 
turned  to  go  from  the  last  home  of  the  boy-tni^ 
Teller,  a  something  which  had  before  lain  heavy 
OB  my  heart  was  rebuked,  and  I  felt  how  the  lit- 
tle* ills  of  life  sink  into  nothing  beside  aach  a 
grief  as  thisi 

Ee  was  the  brother  of  a  saint,  and  his  friends 
w«re  rich ;  so  they  dressed  him  in  his  best^  and 
they  put  a  turban  on  his  head,  (for  he  was  of  the 
old  school,)  and  they  bore  him  to  the  tomb  on  a 
bier,  and  oofflnless,  after  the  custom  of  the  East 
I  Joined  the  procession  as  it  swept  chanting  along, 
tbe  narrow  street;  and  we  all  entered  tiie  ilhi- 
minated  church  together. 

The  Archbishop  strode  solemnly  up  tbe  eisle, 
with  the  priests  swinging  censors  before  •htm  { and 
with  the  odour  of  sanctity  exhaling  fiem  hSs 
■plendid  robes.  On  went  the  procession^'  making 
itiway  thi;pugh  a  Btsnd-«pfight|  wbteh  WMtaUsg 


place  in  the  chnreh,  on  throogh  weeping  rdatirfi, 
and  sobered  friends,  till  at  last  the  AfchbUioj^ 
was  seated  on  his  tlirone,  and  the  dead  msc  li^ 
befoie  him  stiflT  aad  stei^  Thee  the  tame  oaet» 
ons  individual  whom  I  fSuicy  I  have  observed 
taking  part  in  religions  cevemonies  all  over  the 
world,  being  yet  neither  priest  nor  deacon,  bustlei 
up,  and  he  places  some  savoury  herbs  on  tbe 
breast  of  the  corpse,  chanting  lustily  as  he  does 
so  to  save  time. 

Then  the  Archbishop  takes  two  waxen  tspen 
in  each  hand ;  they  are  crossed  and  set  in  a  ipleih 
did  hand-candlestick.  He  extends  it  towards  the 
crowd,  and  seems  to  bless  It  mutely,  for  be  does 
not  speak.  There  is  sUence,  only  disturbed  by  s 
short  sob  which  has  broken  from  the  ove^bB^ 
thened  heart  of  the  dead  man's  son.  Hush !  itii 
the  Archbishop  givins  out  a  psalm,  and  row  it 
begins  lowly,  solemnly,  mournfully:  at  firsts  tbs 
lusty  lungs  of  the  burly  priests  seem  to  be  cbas^ 
ing  a  dirge :  all  at  once  they  are  joined  by  the 
glad  voices  of  children— oh  I  so  clear  and  so  pure, 
sounding  sweet  and  far^>i!^  r^icing  for  the  bfin 
of  the  departed  souL 

They  cease,  and  there  comes  a  priest  dressed 
in  bUck  Irobes ;  he  prostrates  himself  before  the 
throne  of  the  ArehUshop,  and  carries  the  dost  of 
the  prelate's  feet  to  his  forehead.  Then  he  kises 
the  Archbishop's  hand,  and  mounts  the  pulpit  is 
deliver  a  funeral  oration.  I  am  sorry  for  this; 
he  is  evidentiy  a  beginner,  and  twice  he  breaks 
down,  and  gasps  hopelessly  at  the  congregatkm; 
but  the  Archbishop  prompts  him  and  gets  hioi 
out  of  this  diflSoulty,  A  rascally  young  Greek  at 
my  elbow  nudges  me  to  laugh,  but  I  pay  no  at^ 
tention  to  him. 

Then  the  priests  begin  to  swing  their  eeneeis 
again,  and  their  deep  voices  mingle  chanting  witk 
the  fresh  song  of  the  children,  and  again  the 
Anshbishop  blesses  the  crowd.  So  now  the  rela- 
tives of  the  dead  man  approach  him  one  by  one^ 
orosdng  themselves  devoutly.  They  take  the 
nosegay  of  savoury  herbs  from  his  breast,  aad 
they  press  it  to  their  lips.  Th«n  they  kiss  tbe 
dead  man's  forehead.  When  the  son  approadies 
be  sobs  oonvnisively,  and  has  afterwards  to  bs 
removed  by  gentle  foree  from  the  body. 

So  the  reUtivee  continue  ktsnag  the  body, 
foariess  of  contagion,  and  the  chant  of  the  priests 
and  choristers  swells  through  the  church,  aad 
there  lies  the  dead  man,  with  the  sickly  glare  of 
the  lamps  struggling  with  the  daylight,  and  ftD- 
ing  with  a  ghastly  g^eam  upon  his  upturned  &es. 
Twice  I  thought  he  moved  but  it  was  only  fancy. 

The  Archbishop  has  left  the  church  and  die 
relatives  of  the  dead  man  are  bearing  him  to  his 
Ust  home  without  further  ceremony.  It  is  a  nar- 
row vault  just  outside  the  ehureh,  and  the  Greeks 
coarteoosly  make  way  for  me— a  stranger.  A 
nan  jumps  brMcly  into  the  grave ;  it  is  scarsely 
three  feet  deep ;  he  ammges  a  pillow  for  the 
head  of  the  eorpMi  then  he  springs  out  agaist 
laughing  at^  hie  own  agility.  The  crowd  laagk 
too.  Joy  and  Orief  eltew  each  other  everywhere 
Inlifo:  why  notalsoatthegateBofthetombt 

Then-tw^stoni'men  seiM  the  eorpse  te  their 
etalwwt  arms,  and  they  Dft  it  from  the  bier.  The^ 
ere  lowofiogit  new,  quite  dressed,  but  eeffnless^ 
Intothe  vaults  Tfaey  brash  me  ae  ttiey  do  s^ 
iad4lw  dkyiight  lidhi  foU  OB  tiie  faeoef  «ie^tei* 
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ft  18  Tery  peacefat  and  oomposed,  but  looking 
tired,  weary  of  the  world ;  relieved  that  the  jour^ 
aejiaOTerl 

Stay  I  for  here  comes  a  priest  wallEing  slowly 
from  the  church  with  his  mass-book  and  censer. 
He  says  a  few  more  prayers  over  the  body,  and 
one  of  the  deceased*8  kindred  drops  a  stone  into 
the  graTO.  While  the  priest  prays,  he  pours 
aorae  consecrated  oil  upon  the  body,  and  some 
more  apon  a  spadeful  of  earth  which  is  brought 
to  him.  This  is  also  thrown  into  the  grave.  It 
ie  not  filled  up ;  a  stone  is  merely  fastened  with 
^y  roughly  over  the  aperture,  and  at  night  there 
will  be  a  lamp  placed  there,  which  will  be  re- 
plenished every  night  for  a  year.  At  the  end  of 
liiat  time  the  body  will  be  disinterred;  if  the 
bones  have  not  been  thoroughly  rotted  away  from 
the  flesh  and  separated,  the  Archbishop  will  be 
oalled  again  to  pray  over  the  body ;  for  there  is 
« luperstition  among  Greeks,  that  a  man  whose 
body  does  not  decay  within  a  year,  is  accursed. 
When  the  bones  have  divided,  they  will  be  col- 
leeted  aod  tied  up  in  a  linen  bag,  which  will  hang 
ma  a  nail  against  the  church  widL  By  and  by, 
this  will  decay,  and  the  bones  which  have  swung 
«bout  in  the  wind  and  rain  will  be  shaken  out  one 
^  one  to  make  daylight  ghastly  where  they  lay. 
Tears  hence  they  may  be  swept  into  the  charnel- 
house,  or  they  may  not,  as  chance  directs. 

[  have  said  that  he  was  the  brother  of  a  saint 
It  is  well,  therefore,  that  I  should  also  say  some- 
Aing  of  the  saint  himself.  The  saint  was  St. 
Theodore,  one  of  the  most  recent  martyrs  of  the 
likeek  Church.  St.  Theodore  was  born  about 
fifty  yeard  ago,  of  very  humble  parents,  who  lived 
at  the  village  of  Neo  Chori,  near  Constantinople. 
He  was  brought  up  to  the  trade  of  a  house-painter, 
an  art  of  some  pretension  in  Turkey,  where  it  is 
el^'en  carried  to  very  great  perfection.  The  lad 
was  clever,  and  soon  attained  such  excellence  in 
hia  craft  that  he  was  employed  at  the  Palace  of 
the  Saltm.  The  spendour  of  the  palace,  and 
the  gorgeous  dresses  of  some  of  the  Su!tan*s  ser- 
wants,  fired  his  imagination.  He  desired  to  re- 
main among  them ;  so  he  changed  his  faith  for 
that  of  Islam,  and  was  immediately  appointed  to 
a  petty  post  about  the  palace. 

Three  years  afier  hisapostacy  and  circumcision 
a  great  plague  broke  out  at .  Constantinople, 
aweeping  away  the  Sultan*s  subjects  by  hundreds, 
with  short  warning.  The  future  saint  grew  alarmed, 
a  species  of  religious  mania  seised  npon  him.  He 
tried  to  escape  from  the  palace,  but  was  brought 
back.  At  last  he  got  away  in  the  disguise  of  a 
waterHsarrier,  and  flvd  to  the  island  of  &io. 

Here  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  priest,  to 
whom  he  confided  his  intention  of  becoming  a 
atfrtyr.  The  priest  is  said  warmly  to  have  oom- 
meoded  this  view  of  the  case ;  for  martyrs  had 
been  lately  growing  scarce.  Instead  of  conveying 
Ilia  young  man,  therefore,  to  a  lunatic  asylum,  he 
topk  him  to  the  neighboring  island  of  Mytylene; 
aoding  doubtless,  sufficient  reasons  why  the  mar- 
tf  rdom  should  not  take  place  at  Scio ;  where  he 
night  have  been  exposed  to  awkward  remon- 
•trances  from  hia  friends,  for  oonntenancing  sach 
a  horror. 

So  the  priest  accompanied  him  to  Mytylene, 
where  the  first  act  of  the  tragedy  oommenoed  by  I 
#ia  martyr  presenting  himseS  before  the  Oadi  or  I 
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Turkish  Judge.  Before  the  Cadi  he  began  ta 
curse  the  Musselman  faith,  and  threw  his  turban 
at  that  magistrate's  head.  Taking  from  his  b63om 
a  green  handkerchief,  with  which  he  had  been 
provided,  he  trampled  it  under  foot ;  and  green 
is  a  sacred  colour  with  the  Turks.  The  Cadi  was 
desirous  of  getting  rid  of  him  quietly,  considering 
him  as  mad,  as  doubtless  he  was.  Bjt  he  con« 
tinued  cursing  the  Turks  so  bitterly  that  at  last 
an  angry  mob  of  fanatics  bore  him  away  to  the 
Pasha.  This  functionary,  a  quiet,  amiable  mux, 
tried  also  to  get  out  of  the  disagreeable  affair ; 
but  the  young  man  raved  so  violently  that  the 
Turks  around  began -to  beat  him  ;  and  ho  was  put 
into  a  sort  of  stocks  till  he  should  be  quiet.*  At 
last  the  Turks  lost  patience  with  him,  and  his 
martyrdom  began  in  earnest.  He  was  subjected 
(say  the  Greek  chronicles  from  v^hich  this  history 
is  taken)  to  the  cruel  torture  of  having  hot  earthen 
plates  bound  to  his  temples,  and  bis  neck  was 
then  twisted  by  fanatic  men  till  his  eyes  started 
from  their  sockets ;  they  also  drew  several  of  hif 
teeth.  He  now  said  that  he  had  returned  to  the 
Greek  faith  in  consequence  of  the  advice  of  an 
Englishman ;  which  so  appeased  the  Turks,  that 
they  offered  him  a  pipe,  and  wanted  to  dtsmisf 
him.  But  he  soon  broke  out  again,  and  asked 
for  the  sacramienL  He  also  asked  for  some  soupu 
Both  were  given  to  him,  the  Turks  offdring  na, 
opposition  to  the  administering  of  the  former. 
When,  however,  he  once  more  began  to  curse 
and  revile  the  prophet,  some  fanatijs  proposed  that 
he  should  be  shortened  by  having  an  inch  cut 
from  his  body  every  time  he  blasphemed,  begins 
ning  at  his  feet  The  Cadi  shuddered,  and  inter* 
posed,  saying  that  such  a  proceeding  would  be 
contrary  to  the  law ;  which  provided  that  a  rena^ 
gade  should  be  at  once  put  to  death,  that  the 
nith  of  Islam  might  not  be  insulted.  Then  the 
mob  got  a  cord  to  bang  him.  Like  many  other 
things  in  Turkey,  this  cord  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  fit  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  was  applied  ( 
and  the  struggles  of  the  maniac  were  so  violent 
that  it  broke.  But  they  did  hang  him  at  last; 
thus  completing  the  title  to  martyrdom  with  which 
he  has  come  down  to  us.  For  three  days  his 
hanging  body  offended  the  daylight,  and  the  sim« 
pie  country  folk  cut  off  bits  of  his  clothes  for 
relics.  After  a  while  he  was  carried  away,  and 
buried  with  a  great  fuss ;  the  Turks  having  too 
profound  a  contempt  for  the  Greeks  to  interfere 
with  their  doings  in  any  way.  Then,  after  a  whUa, 
application  was  made  to  the  Patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople to  canonize  the  mad  house-painter ;  and 
canonized  he  was.  His  body  was  disinterred  and 
mummified  with  great  care.  It  is  wrapped  up  ia 
cotton,  and  the  head  is  inclosed  in  a  silver  case. 
Both  are  shown  to  the  devout  on  the  anniversary 
of  his  martyrdom.  The  cotton  sells  well,  for  it  ii 
said  to  have  worked  many  miracles,  and  to  ba 
especially  beneficial  in  oases  of  epilepsv. 

The  anniversary  of  the  Martynlom  of  SuThea- 
dore  occurred  on  the  same  day  as  his  brother's 
funeral.  I  asked  if  the  repatation  of  the  sahit 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  honours  paid  to  his 
brother  f  **z  es,"  was  the  answer,  '*  the  relatives 
of  the  saint  are  naturally  anxious  to  keep  up  his 
reputation ;  which  is  like  a  patent  of  nobility  to 
them.  None  dare  to  offer  them  ligury  or  wrong, 
for  fear  of  the  martyr's  anger. 
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For  the  reit,  the  (etUTal  of  Sl  Theodore 
••  pretty  a  eight  as  I  would  wish  to  eee. 

flis  body  wee  enahrined  in  a  neat  temple  ot 
green  leavee,  and  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
church.  The  pilgrims  arriTed  at  dead  of  night  to 
pray  there.  They  were  mostly  women,  and 
seemed  earnest  enoush  in  what  they  were  about 
I  did  not  like  to  see  them,  however,  buying  those 
little  bits  of  cotton  which  lay  mouldering  round 
the  mummy,  and  putting  them  into  their  bosoms. 

The  church  was  well  lighted ;  for  Mitylene  is 
an  oil  country.  Innumerable  lamps  bung  bus- 
pended  from  the  roof  eyery  where,  and  some  were 
decorated  with  yery  pretty  transparendes.  If  you 
shut  your  eye  for  a  minute,  they  seemed  lo  open 
on  fairy  laud  rather  than  reality.  The  hu^ed 
scene,  the  sUUness  of  which  was  only  broken  by 
the  pattering  feet  of  some  religious  maiden  ap- 
proaching  the  shrine,  shawled  and  mysterious, 
oTen  here,  had  something  yery  quaint  and  fanci- 
ful in  it  I  could  have  stopped  there  all  night 
watcliing  them  as  they  passed,  dropping  buttons 
(substitutes  for  small  coin  given  in  ciiurches)  into 
the  falver  of  a  dingy  priest,  who  sat  in  the  aisle, 
tablet  in  hand,  to  receive  orders  for  masses  to  be 
raid  for  the  sick  or  the  dead.  I  liked  lo  watch 
the  business  manner  in  which  he  raised  his  reve- 
rend hand  to  get  the  light  well  upon  his  tablet, 
and  adjusted  his  spectacles  &s  he  inscribed  each 
new  order  from  the  pilgrims.  At  last,  however, 
he  gathered  up  his  buttons  and  money,  tying 
them  in  a  bag ;  and  glancuig  round  onoe  more  iii 
Ttln  for  customers,  he  went  his  way  into  the 
sacristy.  I  followed  his  waddling  figure  with  my 
eyes  till  the  last  lock  of  his  long  hair,  which 
eaught  in  the  brocaded  curtain,  had  been  disen- 
tangled, and  he  disappeared.  Then,  as  the  active 
individual  in  rusty  black,  whom  I  have  mentioned 
as  so  busy  in  the  ceremony  of  the  morning, 
seemed  desirous  of  having  a  few  minutes*  conver 
•ation  with  me,  I  indulged  him.  It  was  not  diffi- 
cult to  perceive,  from  Uie  tenor  of  his  diaeourse, 
that  he  was  desirous  of  receiving  some  token  of 
my  esteem  in  small  change.  It  cost  little  to  gratify 
him ;  and  then,  as  the  church  was  quite  deserted, 
we  marched  off  together. 


UiiPUABAiiT. — Being  acquainted  in  your  baby- 
hood with  one  of  those  impulsive  young  ladies, 
•who  have  an  ogreish  propensity  for  waylaying  lit 
tie  children  and  deyouring  them  with  kisses,  or : — 

Fo:  ming  the  acquaintance  of  an  amateur  violin- 
ist, who  unhappily  discovers  you've  a  taste  for 
tnudc,  and  assumes  the  »eqmtur  that  youVe  a 
taste  for  his,  or  :— 

Being  accosted  on  a  Bhtne  boat  by  your  City 
creengrocer,  while  you  are  comparinfi;  notes  of 
nshionable  acquaintanceship  with  your  tremen- 
dously **  exclusive  **  friends  the  Sweli.ik«tov8. 

Oarde  either  make  the  fortune  of  a  man,  or  rain 
Mn.  It  all  depends  upon  whether  he  has  money 
«r  no  money. 

^  Snowing  A  yomg  man  who  fkndes  fae^s  a  poet» 
Mid  sponlB  his  hitest  nonsense  every  time  he 
neelsyoii. 

Knowttag  an  ez-military  man  who  neyer  misses 
a  ohance  of  explaxning,  technically,  the  position 
•f  the  Bustfians. 
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A  UtOERD  OF  OLD  LOHDOS. 

It  wis  in  one  of  the  earliest  jears  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  on  a  glorioos  sum* 
mer*s  day,  that  two  men  sat  in  earnest  oon- 
versation  together  in  the  oak  pannelled  parlor 
of  a  small  bonse  abatting  upon  St.  Panics 
Churchyard.  The  one  was  a  soldier,  the  other 
a  pi  lest.  The  fonn<'.r  was  habited  as  an  officer 
of  the  yeomen  of  the   guard — his  morion 
surmounted  by  h  plume  of  feathers  lay  before 
him  on  the  table,  and  his  rich  scarlet  and 
gold  uniform  shone  gay  and  glistening  in  the 
sunshine.    Ho  was  a  young  man,  but  vice  and 
unbridled  passion  were  stamped,  like  Caiu^s 
mark,  upon  his  face.    His  eyes  were  blood- 
shot ;  his  mouth  coarse  and  sensual,  and  bis 
bearing  fierce  and  swaggering.     His  priestly 
companion  had  thrown  back  his  cowl,probably 
for  coolness,  and  disclosed  featureSi  the  ex- 
pression of  which,  like  that  of  the  captain  of 
the  guards,  was  evil,  but  which,  unlike  his, 
was  partly  redeemed  by  an  appearance  of< 
lofty  intellectuality.    The  priest's    forehead 
was  high  and  maiisive,  and  his  eye  deep-set 
and  bright    As  he  glanced  at  his  companion, 
his  tbin^  pale  lip  curled  involuntarily,  and  the 
scorn  of  his  smile  was  withermg.    But  the 
soldier  perceiyed  it  not,  as  he  carelessly  set 
aside  the  silver  stoup  from  which  be  had 
been  imbibing  plentiful  draughts  of  sack,  and 
remarke  1 — 

'And  so,  Bully  Friar  I  thou  hist  absdyed 
all  my  sins — truly  their  name  was  legion— 
but  that  boots  not  now;  they  are  rubbed 
away  like  rust  from  a  sword  bl%de.* 

*  Doubtless  thou  art  pardoned.  Have  1  not 
said  itf*  returned  the  priest.  And  a^  he 
spoke  his  lip  curled  more  palpably  than  ever. 

'That  swagger,  pinned  by  the  crQ6»-bev 
bolt  at  Thame  ?*  said  he  of  the  yeomen  of  the 
guard,  beginning  anew  the  musler*roU  of  his 
transgressiona. 

*  Think  not  of  it,'  replied  the  priest 

*  And  the  murther  done  at  the  BanksideT 

*  Forgiven.'  ' 

*And  the  despoiling  of  the  Abingdon 
mercer  ?* 

*  I  have  absolved.' 

*And  the  tow  broken  to  Sir  Hildebnad 
Greyt' 

'  It  will  not  count  against  thee.* 

'  And  the  carrying  off  the  pretty  llialrav 
Ifarjory}* 

'  Hath  been  atoned  for.' 

'And  oaths,  lies,  imprecationB  inDosMr* 
able?'  rejoined  the  captain.  *Not  so  mneh 
that  I  caie  about  such  petty  matters;  hoi 
when  one  is  at  confession,  one  may  as  wiB 
make  a  clean  breast  of  it.* 

"In  the  name  of  the  church*  I  abfisfvt 
thee.  And  now,  Ci^tain  Wyckhamm^  tiMH 
\  must  perform  a-service  for  me.' 
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'  It  is  but  reasonable.  Tboa  art  my  helper 
In  matters  gptritual*— I  am  thine  in  matters 
-earthly!     We    serve   each    other,   Father 

The  wortl^  Father  Franots  smiled.  It  is 
possible  that  he  deemed  the  arrangement  a 
better  one  for  himself  than  for  his  military 
friend 

'Therefore  sarthe  word,'  continued  Wyok- 
hamme^  *and,  lo!  my  bountiful  forgiver  of 
transgressions,  I  am  thine,  for  gooJ  or  evil. 

Father  Francis  bent  his  keen,  blade  eye 
steadily  upon  bis  companion — ^gacing  as  if  he 
would  peer  into  his  soul.  At  length  he  spoke 
slowly  and  calmly ~* 

*Thou  hast  a  yeoman  in  thy  company  of 
^^rds— one  Mark  Huntley,' 

^Hanry,  ye&  A  fine,  stalwart  fellow;  he 
draws  a  bow  like  Robin  Hood ;  and  I  would 
ill  like  to  abide  the  brunt  of  his  partisan. 
What  of  Mm  f 

The  priest  started  up — his  eyes  flashed — 
bis  nostrils  dilated.  Catching  W yckhamme*s 
arm  with  bis  brown,  sinewy  hand,  and  clutch- 
ing it  convulsively,  he  said,  hoarsely — *Ruin 
himr 

*Ruin  him!'  repeated  the  officer  of  the 
^nards,somewhat  surprised  at  this  unexpected 
outburst  ^ Ruin  him!  Marry,  man,  bethink 
ye;  he  is  the  flower  of  my  company.' 

'  I  say,  ruin  him,'  cried  the  priest  *  Thou 
art  his  officer,  and  there  are  a  thousand  ways. 
Plot— pk>t — so  that  he  may  rot  in  a  dungeon, 
or  swing  Drom  a  gallows.  He  is  a  canker  in 
my  heart' 

*But  wherefore  art  thou  set  against  the 
yeoman.  Father  9'  asked  Capt  Wyckhamme. 

'  He  haih  crossed  my  path,'  said  the  priest, 
moodily. 

*  Grossed  thy  path — ^how?'  demanded  the 
soldier. 

Father  Francis  looked  wistfullv  at  his 
questioner,  and  muttered,  "  In  love. 

Captain  Wyckhamme  struck  the  table  with 
his  fist,  until  the  wine  flasks  danced  again, 
and  then  starting  to  his  feet,  with  a  coarse 
roar  of  laughter,  exclaimed — *  Ho,  ho  I  hath 
it  come  to  this  9  And  so  a  neat  ancle,  and 
boxom  cheek,  and  a  gimp  waist,  were  more 
than  a  match  for  thy  sanctity  I  And  thy 
cell  was  solitary  and  cold — ^was  it  not,  Priest  T 
And  a  man,  even  though  a  monk,  cannot  be 
always  praying,  and  so  thou  wouldst  take  to 
wooing  for  an  interiude.  Brave  Sir  Priest  1 
Credit  me,  thou  art  a  man  of  mettle — a  bold 
firiar— an  honour  to  thine  order.  Nay,  thou 
shalt  be  the  founder  of  an  order — of  a  family, 
I  mean ;  and  by  my  halidome,  there  will  be 
a  rare  spice  of  the  devil  in  the  breed.  But  I 
say.  Father,  who  is  she? — what  is  she? — ^Do 
ber  eyes  sparkle  ?  her  cheeks  glow — ^her — ' 

'Siifonce,  babbler,'  eud  the  priest,  'her 
name  is  too  pure  a  thing  for  thee  to  take 
within  thy  Ups;  for  thee  to  speak  of  ber— 
iffire  mere  blasphemy.' 


'Hal'  exclaimed  Wyckhamme,  'Priest,! 
say  unto  thee,  bewara^ 

'Hush  1  I  love  her,  love  her  with  a  depth 
of  passion  which  thinss  like  thee  cannot  feel 
or  comprehend.  I  nave  wrestled — fought 
with — striven  in  the  darkness  and  silence  of 
my  cell  to  crush  it;  but  I  cannot:  she  is  my 
light — mv  air — ^my  life— my  God !  I  have 
said  it — 1  have  sworn  it — she  shall  be  mine, 
although  I  give  body  and  soul  to  purduse  the 
treasure.' 

The  captain  looked  surprised  at  this  out- 
break. "  Wilt  thou  remove  this  man  ?'  con- 
tinued the  priest  after  a  pause,  and  speaking 
in  a  voice  of  frightful  calmness. 

'Hum— why — marry  I  would  do  much  to 
oblige  thee,'  began  the  soldier — when  his 
companion  interrupted  him, 

'  We  are  in  each  other's  secrets^'  he  said. 

The  officer  of  the  guard  shrugged  his 
shoulders. 

*  And  with  men  like  us  to  be  in  each  other's 
secrets  is  to  be  in  each  othePs  power.' 

The  officer  of  the  guard  shrugged  bis 
shoulders  still  higher. 

'Art  thou  resolved i*  inquured  Father 
Francis  quietly. 

' I  am,^  was  the  reply ;  'Mark  Huntley  wiU 
not  long  live  to  thwart  thee.' 

"Tis  well,'  muttered  the  priest — 'but  the 
blow  tnust  be  immediate" 

'  It  shall  fall  to-morrow,'  said  Wyckhamme ; 
leave  the  means  to  me.  But  I  say,  Father, 
how  dost  thou  propose  to  get  possession  of 
the  maiden,  and  when  ?' 

'  To-night,'  replied  the  monk,  and  his  eye 
glistened,  '  I  am  her  father  confessor.' 

Cap^in  Wyckhamme  smacked  his  lips. 
'  A  sweet  duty,  by  my  faith,  to  listen  to  the 
fluttering  thoughts  of  youthful  female  hearts; 
I  almost  would  I  were  a  monk.' 

'  Curses  on  thy  licentious  tongue,'  exclaimed 
the  churchman  in  a  voice  of  suppressed  pas- 
sion. 'Listen^-I  have  imposed  on  her  a 
midnight  solitary  penance.  At  the  dead  hour 
of  the  night  she  is  to  kneel  before  the  shrine 
of  the  Virgin  in  the  cathedral  I  sluUi  be 
there.' 

'And  attempt  to  carry  her  off?— she  will 
scream.' 

'  There  are  gags.' 

'  She  will  fly7 

'There  are  bonds,  and  secret  keeping- 
places  the  world  wots  not  ot,  at  my  disposal 
— while  Mark  Huntley  ' 

'  Is  my  part  of  the  job,  Priest^  it  is  a  well- 
laid  scheme — I  think  it  Btay  prosper.' 

'  It  must,' answered  the  priest;  'but  the 
sun  hath  passed  the  meridian,  is  it  not  time 
thou  wert  on  thy  way  homeward  ? 

'Marry    you    say    true,'   exclaimed  the 
other, '  and  I  will  plot  my  share  in  the  mat* 
ter  as  I  ride.' 
'  Do  so,'  said  the  priest, '  and  farewell.* 
In  five  minutes  Csiptain  Wyckhamm^  av 
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tended  by  two  jeomen  of  his  troop,  was  spur- 
ring down  Ludgate  Hill  on  his  way  westward 
— while  Father  Francis,enve1oped  in  his  cowl, 
paced  slowly  and  thoughtfully  back  to  the 
cathedral  The  people  made  way  for  him 
reverently  and  bowed  low ;  the  father  had  the 
reputation  of  being  rich  in  the  odour  of  sanc- 
tity, and  many  counted  themselves  happy  in 
his  *  Benedidie.* 

The  hours  passed  away  and  it  became 
night — a  fair,  calm,  summer's  ni^ht  in  which 
the  moon  and  stars  seemed  striving  to  out- 
shine each  other.  A  deep  hush  was  upon 
London.  The  last  of  the  crew  of  *prentices, 
who  had  been  whiling  away  the  lengthened 
twilight  by  a  noisy  game  of  football  in 
Cheape,  had  been  summoned  within  doors 
by  his  vigilant  master,  and  the  streets  were 
left  to  the  occasional  home  returning  reveller, 
who  either  paced  along  with  tipsy  gravity, 
or  made  the  old  houses  ring  with  snatches 
of  the  drinking  songs  which  still  buzzed  in 
his  ears.  The  stately  mass  of  old  Paurs  rose 
majestically  above  all  humbler  tenements, 
steeped  in  a  flood  of  moonshine — ^its  quaint 
carvings  and  sculptured  pinnacles  here  stand- 
ing out  clear  and  palpable  in  the  starry  air, 
and  there  broken  by  broad  masses  of  deep 
black  shadow. 

It  was  near  the  hour  of  midnight  when  the 
light  figure  of  a  woman  closely  muffled  in  its 
draperies,  glided  cautiously  and  timidly  along 
the  quiet  pavement,  and  tripped  up  the  steps 
towards  one  of  the  side  entrances  of  the 
cathedral.  The  door  of  a  chapelrrv  from 
which  admittance  might  be  had  into  the  main 
portion  of  the  building,  was  open.  As  she 
crossed  the  threshold  the  damp  chill  of  the 
air,  so  different  from  the  genial  atmosphere 
without,  made  her  pause.  It  was  but  for  a 
moment,  and  then  she  entered  the  cathedral 
It  was  an  awfully  solemn  place.  No  work  of 
man*s  hands  could  be  more  grand ;  its  shadowy 
vastness  seemed  not  of  the  earth.  The  eve 
could  only  dimly  trace  its  proportions  by  the 
gorgeously  coloured  light  admitted  by  the 
painted  glass,  and  imagination  supplied  the 
rest  Here  were  the  vast  clustered  pillars* 
the  echoing  aisles,  the  groined  and  arched 
magnificence  of  the  roof,  and  over  all  a  silence 
like  the  silence  of  the  dead ;  the  intruder 
crossed  her  arms  upon  her  bosom  for  the 
place  was  chill, — ^and  the  next  moment  Mabel 
Lome  knelt  before  the  shrine  of  the  Virgin. 
8be  had  hardly  passed  a  minute  in  devotion 
when  a  heavy  hand  was  laid  upon  her  shoul- 
der ;  with  a  fluttering  heart  she  started  to  her 
feet,  and  beheld  the  face  of  Fkther  Francis 
dimly  seen  close  to  hers. 

*  Father  r  she  exclaimed. 

'  Daughter  I*  returned  the  priest,  in  a  voice 
trembling  with  passionate  eagerness,  for  he 
thought  he  had  his  victim  in  his  clutch, 
'  llion  must  go  with  me  ;*  and  at  the  same 
instant,  before  she  could  make  a  motion  to 


prevent  him,  he  slipped  a  kerchief  prepartd 
for  the  purpose  over  the  lower  part  of  her 
fiice  and  she  was  unable  to  utter  a  sound 

*Oome,  sweet  one,  comet'  said  Faitaer 
Francis,  in  a  low  tremulous  voice,  as  h« 
attempted  to  seize  her  arm  and  waist.  Sa^ 
prise  and  despair,  however,  gave  Mabel 
strength, — making  a  frantic  effort,  she  freed 
herself  from  the  rude  grasp  and  fled.  Uttering 
a  muttered  imprecation,  the  priest  porsned, 
but  his  flowing  robes  hindered  his  progress 
With  a  reeling  head,  and  almost  inseDfdble  of 
what  she  did,  Mabel  flew  over  the  pavement; 
she  tried  to  make  for  the  door,  bat  her  con- 
fusion was  too  great  to  enable  her  to  disoorer 
it, — she  heard  the  footsteps  of  the  priest  close 
to  her,  and  fled  unwitting  whither  she  went 

*  Ha!  now  I  have  thee,'  panted  the  monl^ 
as  the  foffitive  appeared  driven  into  a  corner 
of  the  building,  and  he  made  a  plunge  forvud 
to  grasp  her.  He  was  disappointed.  A  low- 
browed door  stood  open  in  the  wall  leading  to 
a  spiral  stone  staircase,  and  up  it  she  flev 
like  the  wind.  As  Mabel  put  her  foot  upon 
the  first  step — a  loud  clang  ran  through  the 
cathedral — it  was  the  first  chime  of  tvdre 
struck  by  the  great  clock.  Up— up— up— 
went  pursuer  and  V^rsued.  Fear  gave  un- 
natural swiftness  to  Mabel,  and  she  rushed 
upwards — round  and  round  the  spiral  stair- 
case— as  though  her  feet  felt  not  the  stone 
steps.  The  priest  was  close  behind— with 
clenched  teeth  and  glaring  eyes;  maddened 
by  passion  and  disappointment,  he  mide 
desperate  efforts  to  overtake  his  rictim,  and 
sometimes  Mabel  heard  his  loud  pantings 
close  behind  her.  Up  they  went,  higher  and 
higher ;  the  gyrations  of  the  stanv  seemed 
endless,  and  all  the  while  the  clock  rang  slowlj 
out  the  iron  chimes  of  midnM;ht  The  plioe 
was  dark,  but  there  was  nothing  to  impede 
one's  progress;  and  here  and  there  bars  of 
white  moonlight,  shining  through  loopholes, 
checquered  the  gloom.  Up  I  up  t  higher  and 
faster — but  Mabel  felt  that  her  limbs  were 
failing  her — she  made  one  more  effort— one 
frantic  bound,  and  !o  I  she  saw  above  her,  in 
a  space  on  which  the  moonbeams  M,  the 
complicated  works  of  the  great  dock.  She 
had  no  breath  to  raise  an  alarm  which  could  be 
heard  by  those  below.  She  listened  to  the 
rapidly  mounting  footsteps  of  the  priest,  and 
her  heart  sank  within  her.  Just  then  the 
great  iron  hammer  which  stmck  the  hanOi 
ranff  the  last  stroke  of  twelve  upon  the  bdL 
A  thought  darted  like  lightning  ttiroogfa  li>> 
bel's  brain, — she  might  make  that  iron  toogoe 
speak  for  her.  Gliding  through  the  mschuh 
ery,  she  mounted  among  its  firamework,  sod 
grasping  the  hammer  with  both  hands,  dn 
strained  every  nerve  and  mnade  of  her  whito 
arm,  and  slowly  raising  the  ponderous  weigU 
let  it  fall  upon  the  bell,  and  lo  I  with  a  dtBg 
which  rung  through  her  wetj  brain— ts> 
THumEnn  OBun  fell  opoa  the  sleeping  dij* 
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Breathless  was  the  priest  preparing  to  seize 
her,  when  the  iron  peal  for  a  moment  arrest- 
ed his  hand.  He  looked  ap — there  stood  the 
gentle  creature  amid  the  throbbing  mech- 
anism— her  white  hands  convulsively  clasp- 
ing the  iron,  and  her  face  distorted  with  ter- 
ror and  &tigue.  The  moonlight  showed  him 
all  this,  and  showed  him,  moreover,  the 
hammer  again  moving  under  the  maiden^s 
grasp.  The  danger  of  his  position  Imme- 
diately flashed  across  him, — he  knew  that 
there  were  many  within  the  chapels  and  cells 
attached  to  the  cathedral,  sleepless  watchers 
<^  the  hours— and  he  feared  that  the  unusual 
number  of  chimes  would  attract  immediate 
attention.  Muttering  a  deep  curse,  he  turn- 
ed, and  Mabel  heard  him  hurrying  down  the 
sturcase.  Cautiously  she  followed,  and  on 
reaching  the  bottom,  heard  his  voice  com- 
muning with  a  brother  monk. 

^  I  am  certain,*  said  the  latter,  '  that  the 
dock  struck  thirteen.' 

'  So  I  deemed.  Brother  Peter,*  replied  the 
low  tones  of  the  monk ;  '  and  I  have  come 
forth  to  iifquire  how  it  could  be  so.* 

Cautiously  keeping  in  the  shadow,  Mabel 
glided  past  the  speakers ;  she  saw  the  door 
opposite  her,  and  flew  towards  it  As  she 
ran.  Father  Francis  cought  a  glimpse  of  her 
retreating  form,  and  made  a  wild  gesture  of 
rage  and  disappointment  The  next  moment 
Mabel  was  in  the  open  air,  and  was  soon 
looked  and  bolted  in  her  own  little  room. 
Sinking  on  the  floor,  she  cried  bitterly,  and 
then  rising,  she  said,  '  I  have  no  friends  here 
— with  the  first  blush  of  the  morning  I  will 
procure  a  good  palfrey,  and  fare  forth  to 
Windsor.    Mark  must  know  alL' 

A  bright  breezy  morning  had  succeeded 
the  &ir  calm  night,  and  the  sun  was  yet  low 
in  the  horizon,  when  Mabel  Lome,  mounted 
upon  a  spirited  palfrey,  left  behind  her  the 
western  outskirts  of   London,  and  pushed 
znerrily  on  through  green  fields  and  hedges 
in  the  direction  of  Windsor.    Sorely  disquiet- 
ed fts  she  had  been  by  the  events  of  the  past 
night,  the  jocund  influence  of  the  fresh  breath 
of  morning,  and  the  merrv  sunshine,  the 
rapid  motion  throUgh  a  fair  country,  and, 
mhove  all,  the  thought  of  meeting  her  lover, 
made  Mabers  cheeks  bloom,  and  her  eyes 
sparkle.      She  carressed  the  glancing  neck  of 
the  bounding  animal  which  carried  her,  and 
the  palfrey  answered  the  touch  of  its  mis- 
tress by  a  loud  and  joyful  neigh,  and  press- 
ed merrily  and  speedily  onward ;  and  away 
they  went  amid  leafy  hedgerows  sparkling 
%ri  th    dewdrops  and  fields  of  rich  rustling 
corn  ;  and  by  clumps  of  gnarled  old  trees, 
and  jungles  of  sprouting  saplings;  and  an- 
tique^  red  brick-built  old  farm  houses ;  and 
manorial  halls  embosomed  in  ancestral  trees ; 
juid    the  peaceful  walls  of  distant  monaste- 
ries.     And  the  smoka^was  beginning  to  rise 
from  inen*B  dwellings,  in  long  spiral  columns 


into  the  dear  morning  air;  and  labouring 
people  were  already  afield,  and  now  and  then 
the  fair  traveller  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
^ broad  river,  with  green  trees  bending  over 
its  waters,  and  sedges  upon  its  banks,  and 
swans  fioating  upon  its  bosom.  Every  thing 
looked  calm,  and  bright,  and  happy,  MabePs 
eye  wandered  over  the  grand  panorama  of  hill, 
ar.d  dale,  and  brake,  and  coppice,  stretchinff 
out  in  all  their  green  loveliness  before  her :  and 
as  the  massive  towers  of  Windsor  Castle  rose 
over  the  rich  expanse,  her  heart  was  so  full, 
and  yet  so  light,  that  she  felt  as  if  she  could 
raise  her  voice  and  sing  as  merrily  as  the 
birds  among  the  branches. 

She  woidd  not,  however,  have  so  much 
enjoyed  her  ride,  if  she  had  known  who  was 
pressing  in  hot  haste  after  her.  Father  Fran* 
cis,  very  much  discomfited  by  the  bad  suc- 
cess of  his  attempt,  and  not  being  altogether 
easy  about  the  consequences,  had  watched 
the  maiden  more  closely  than  she  was  aware 
o^  and  on  her  setting  out  for  Windsor, — he 
had  ascertained  her  destination  through  a 
mom, — determined,  although  he  hardly 
knew  for  what  purpose,  to  follow  the  fugitive. 
Suddenly  recollecting,  therefore,  some  eccle- 
siastical business  to  be  settled  vrith  the  prior 
of  a  monastery  near  Datchet,  the  priest  pro- 
vided himself  with  a  pacing  mule, — an  animal 
generally  used  by  the  churchmen  of  the  pe- 
riod, and  the  better  breeds  of  which  were  lit- 
tle inferior  in  powers  of  speed  and  endurance 
to  the  horse  —  and  was  speedily  ambling 
briskly  along  the  great  western  road.  He 
saw  the  fair  country  around  a9  though  he 
saw  it  not,  and  only  looked  eagerly  ahead  at 
every  turn  of  the  road,  expecting  momently 
to  behold  the  &ir  fugitive.  But  he  was  dis- 
appointed— Mabers  palfrey  carried  her  well, 
and  when  she  drew  reign  aC  one  of  the  post- 
em  gates  of  the  Castle,  the  priest  was  still  a 
good  mile  behindp 

A  yeoman  of  the  guard  was  standing  sen* 
tinel  at  the  little  nail-studded  wicket,  leaning 
upon  his  partisan,  and  whistling  melodiously. 
To  him  she  addressed  herself: — 

'  You  have  a  comrade  named  Mark  Hunt- 
ley,* she  said ;  *fair  sir  I  would  speak  with 
him.* 

The  soldier  looked  at  her  with  some  in- 
terest, stopped  his  whistling,  and  said  hasti- 
ly, *  Are  you  Mabel  Lome,  fiiir  mistress  ?* 

'  That  is  my  name,'  said  Mabel  Uushingly. 

'  Then,  by  St  George,  I  am  sor^  for  thee,* 
returned  he  of  the  partisan.  '  M!ark  Hunt- 
ley was  a  good  fellow  and  a  true — ^and — * 

*  Was  r  shrieked  Mabel—'  was  I  He  is  not 
dead?* 

'Almost  as  good,*  replied  the  sentinel;  '  his 
captain  has  accused  him  of  sleeping  on  his 
watch,  and  that  thou  knowest  is  death — 
death  without  redemption.* 

Mabel  sank  upon  the  ground.  The  burly 
yeoman  cursed  his  own  bluntness  in  blurting 
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out  at  once  the  bad  newa  '  But  shell  soon 
have  another  mate,*  he  muttered,  as  he  stoop- 
ed over  and  endeavoured  Co  revive  her;  'by 
mv  sword  hUt  she  is  &ir  enough  for  the  bride 
of  a  belted  etrl,  let  alone  a  poor  jeoman.* 

'  Brinff  me  to  him — ^bring  me  to  him  for 
pify*8  B&e/  faltered  HabeL 

'NaT,  that  may  hardly  be,  pretty  one,* 
said  the  soldier.  '  He  is  under  watch  lad^ 
ward ;  and  by  St.  George,  I  think  it  be  near 
the  time  when  he  will  be  brought  before  the 


'Let  me  at  least  See  him,'  exdairaed 
Mabel;  'perchance  soldier,  there  is  some 
maiden  who  loves  thee  as  I  do  him,  and  who 
will  one  dav  plead  on  her  bended  knees  for 
one  last  look  at  the  msB  to  whom  her  heart 
is- breaking  I* 

*1  will  see  what  can  be  done,'  said  the  ho- 
nest yeoman. 

Be  was  as  good  as  his  word  —  for  sum- 
mooinfr  some  of  his  comrades,  with  whom 
Ifark  Huntley  had  been  a  general  favorite, 
he  spoke  apart  to  them ;  afow  minutes  Kabel 
found  herself  smuggled  into  a  lof^  arched 
hall,  with  deep  gothio  moulded  windows,  and 
fbmifthed  with  ponderous  oaken  settles.  Her 
friends  the  yeomen  kept  her  in  the  midst  of 
their  group,  enjoinine  upon  her  the  necessity 
of  preservmg  a  perfect  silence.  Hardly  bad 
she  looked  around  her,  and  noted  a  large  un- 
oecupied  chair  covered  with  crimson  cloCh, 
uDon  the  dah  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall, 
woen  a  priest,  closely  oowled,  glkled  in,  and 
took  his  station  in  a  comer  of  the  place.  She 
saw  not  his  face,  but  she  feU  that  the  priest 
was  Father  Francis.  All  at  once  the  groups 
of  officers  and  knights,  who  were  sauntering, 
gossiping,  and  laughing  through  the  hall, 
became  dlent,  and  plaood  themselves  round 
the  unoccupied  chair — ^there  was  a  moment's 
pause,  and  a  portly  man  with  broad,  stem 
lace,  decorated  with  a  peaked  beard  walked 
into  the  halL  His  doublet  was  richly  adorned, 
and  at  his  belt  ho  carried  a  short  poniard. 

This  was  King  Henry  VIII. 

Throwing  himself  careleasty  into  the  chair 
prepared  for  him,  he  said  in  a  deep  stem 
voice,  "  Bring  forth  the  prisoner,  and  let  his 
accuser  likewise  appear. 

There  was  a  short  bustle — a  heavy  door 
creaked  upon  its  binges,  and  Mabers  heart 
swelled  wtthin  her,  and  her  limbs  trembled, 
as  she  saw  Mark  Huntley,  bound,  led  before 
the  king.  But  a  second  look  partly  reassured 
her.  His  cheek  was  pale ;  but  there  was  in 
the  firmness  of  his  step,  and  the  proud  glance 
of  his  eye,  the  mighty  strength  of  conscious 
innocence.  Opposite  to  him  stood  Captain 
Wydchamme — ^his  eye  bloodshot,  and  his 
hand  trembling;  and  many  who  carefblly 
scanned  the  countance  of  the  two,  turned  to 
each  other,  and  whispered  that  the  accuser 
|ooked  more  guilty  than  the  accused. 


'Captain  Wyckhamme,'  said  Henry, 'tlus 
man  was  found  asleep  upon  his  postf 

'I  deeply  grieve  to  say  i^  my  liefe', 
answered  Captain  Wyckhamme,  boffiog  low, 
'but  such  is  the  fact  'On  going  my  roonds 
last  night,  shortly  after  midnight,  I  sarprised 
him  in  a  most  somid  sleep,  and  for  this  I 
vouch,  so  help  me  God  V 

"  Pi  isoner,  what  say  est  thou  to  the  ehiisef 
demanded  Henry. 

'That  it  is  a  foul  lie,  and  that  he  who 
makes  it  knows  it  is  a  fie  T  exclaimed  Maik 
Huntley  with  firmness. 

'  How,  varlet  t  ejaculated  the  king, ;  woaldst 
thou  put  thy  word  against  the  oath  of  a 
gentleman,  and  thine  officer?' 

"  Yes,  said  the  prisoner, '  marry  that  wooM 
I — ^I  say  he  speaks  fiJsely,  and  I  have  proot' 

'  Proof  t'  replied  the  king ;  Clod's  my  life— 
we  will  hear  proo^  but  it  must  be  strong  to 
bear  down  the  word  of  an  approred  loril 
j;entlemac  like  Captain  Wyckhamme.  Yfm 
IS  <his  proof  of  thine,  sirrah  f 

"This,  so  please  your  majesty,''  said  Vuk 
Huntley.  '  Laist  night  I  kopt  the  middle  watch 
on  the  Eastern  tower.  The  air  was  stilt  umI 
calm,  except  that  now  and  then  a  gentle  breath 
came  from  the  direction  of  London.  As  I 
mused  I  thought  I  heard  a  low,  iaint,  rery 
iaint,  clang  as  of  a  bell  I  listened,  and  hetrd 
it  anin  and  agun — ^the  light  breeie  bore  it 
still  fresher  upon  mine  ear — it  wasthegreit 
ben  of  St  Paul's  striking  midnight— and  is  I 
am  a  urue  man,  ths  clock  rung  tbirkei 
eAtmM.' 

A  woman's  scream,  load  and  tkrHIip^ 
rung  through  the  hall,  and  Ifabel  bursting 
ftom  the  yeomen  by  wnoui  she  was  sai  round- 
ed sprune  forward,  and  throwing  hersdf  at 
Henry's  foet,  shrieked  rather  than  spoke.* 

'  It  is  true — it  is  true — ^these  hands  did  it 
— these  hands  rung  the  thirteenth  chima 
He  is  innocent—justice,  my  liege,  f  demand 
justice.' 

'  God's  life,  sweetheart,  this  is  a  strtngt 
matter,'  replied  Henry ;  '  but  rise,  thou  shall 
have  justice — thy  king  promises  it' 

'  It  was  a  plot — a  base  |rfot  for  bis  death 
and  my  dishonour,'  exclaimed  Mabel;  'but 
Qod  hath  overthrown  it  Look  at  his  acco- 
ser,  sire — ^look,  he  changes  colour,  he  trem- 
bles— he  is  the  guilty  one,  not  Mark.' 

Henry  arose  and  bent  his  keen  eye  apoo 
Captain  Wyckhamme.  '  But  bow  earnest 
thou  to  ring  this  thirteenth  chime,  woman! 
he  asked 

'I  wiu'tell  thee,'  said  Mabel  eagerly.  'I 
was  lured  at  midnight  into  the  cathedral; 
violence  was  offered  to  me  even  at  the  slirioe 
of  the  Virgin  ;  I  fled  into  the  belfry,and  there 
caused  the  thirteenth  chime  to  soand  for  tbt 
purpose  of  raising  an  alarm.  I  did  it  to  safe 
myself— lo  I  it  hath  saved  my  lover.' 

'Who  pursued  thee  thither!'  asked  the 
king. 
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'A  priest,*  replied  Mabel, ' and  he  is  henO 

Henry  looked  quickly  around ;  his  eye  fell 
upon  the  sombre  figure  of  the  monk,  and  he 
exclaimed,  let  the  priest  stand  forwaixL' 

The  robed  figure  advanced,  and  then  re 
mained  motionless. 

'  Throw  back  thy  cowl,*  said  the  king. 

The  priest  moved  not,  but  an  officious 
yeoman  twitched  it  aside,  and  discoTered  the 
features  of  Father  Francis. 

'  It  is  he  1'  exclaimed  Mabel. 

Henry  looked  from  the  churchman  to  his 
captain  of  the  guards.  The  face  of  the  for- 
mer was  of  a  doully  palHd  hue,  advd  his  lips 
convulsively  compressed,  but  he  manifested 
nio  further  emotion^  It  was  difi^rent  wi^h 
Wyckhamme.  Physical  courage  he  bad 
plenty  of,  but  of  moral  bravery  he  had  none. 
The  king  looked  flxedlr  at  Mm— his  limbs 
tr»mbled»he  caught  hold  of  the  oaken  table 
for  support,  and  gasped  as  ^  for  breath. 
There  was  an  awful  pause. 

'Mercy  I  mercy  I'  fiiultered  WydKhamnre. 
*  I  will  confess.' 

'Traitor  and  oowardT  shouted  father 
Franeis, '  we  are  lost' 

*  Seize  that  priest,'  said  the  king,  with  a 
voice  like  a  trumpet 

Father  Francis  made  a  quick  motion  of  one 
of  his  hands  towards  his  fiice,  and  then  dashing 
aside  with  a  convulsive  effort  the  brawny 
arms  laid  unon  him,  he  exclaimed— 

'  Away  1 1  am  beyond  your  reach.' 

His  pale  lip  curled  into  a  smile  of  triumph 
— then  his  face  became  livid  and  changed  its 
expression—  the  eye  dazed — ^foam  appeared 
at  the  mouth,  and  tne  monk,  stUl  wearing 
that  grim  smile  of  defianoe  and  contempt,  fell 
heavily  forward  on  the  floor. 

When  they  raised  Father  Francis  he  was 
dead.  The  monk  knew  the  secret  of  many 
strong  poisons. 

'  Th^B  thy  accusation  was  fitlse,*  said  the 
king. 

'Pardon,  sire,  it  was ;  but  the  priest — the 
priest  set  me  on — ^pardon — ,'  &ltered  the 
wretched  Wyckchamme,  who  had  sank  in  a 
quivering  heap  upon  the  ground. 

'Take  him  away,'  said  Henry, — *  to  death  I 
Huntley  shall  assume  his  rank;  and  now,' 
he  took  Mabel's  hand  and  placed  it  in  that  of 
her  loyer, '  my  fiiithful  sentinel,  receive  thy 
bride.' 


The  worst  extravagance  is  drinking.  The  man 
who  drinks  is  Bare  to  lose  his  head.  Never  piR 
wine  on  the  table,  unless  it  is  the  card-table,  and 
Chen  it  isn't  for  yon  to  partake  of  it 

Becoming  acquainted  with  a  man  in  difficaldes, 
who  can  always  see  a  wav  to  retrieve  his  fortane, 
if  he  had  bat  a  paltry  fi*  pun'  note  to  start  him. 

Knowing  a  young  lady  who  (not  otherwise  in- 
nQe)»  keeps  an  albam,  and  asks  yoo  every  time 
the  aees  you,  to  contribute. 


ASLBBP  WITH  THE  FLOWERS. 

Flctisjocari  noameminerit  ikbulb.— Fhoedr.  ProL 

''MirHiHXS,  if  flowers  had  voices,  they  would 
sing  a  wonderous  sweet mosic  I"  tiioaght  I  to  my- 
selfone  summer*^  evening,  as  I  carelessly  wan- 
dered by  a  brook  that  meandered  throagh  a 
sweet  variety  of  setting  sun-light  and  shade,  trees 
and  lovely  blossoms,  rocky  margins  and  inter- 
ruptions, that  made  the  litUe  petulant  water 
murmur  its  di^iulet ;  and  then,  again,  green  vel- 
vet banks,  under  whose  sleepy  influence  it  seem- 
ed to  sink  into  a  motionless  tranquility — like  an 
infimt  tired  into  slumber  by  its  waywardness  and 
passion  I 

On  one  of  those  damask  cushions^  as  I  laid  me 
down.  Thorn psou*s  beautiful  lines,  from  his 
'*  Oastle  of  Indolence^"  occurred  to  me,  and  I 
whispered  to  myself, 

'*  A  pleasing  laud  of  drowse-head  it  was ; 

Of  dreams  that  wave  before  the  half-shut  eye ; 
And  of  gay  castles  in  the  elouds  that  pass. 

For  ever  flashing  round  a  summer  sky !" 

I  think  it  is  fortune  that  says,  **J'ai  toujoura 
era,  etle  crois  encore  que  le  sommeil  est  une 
chose  invincible.  II  n*y  a  proc^  ni  afflictiott^ 
ni  amour  qui  tienne  ;'*and  I  found  H  so  on  this 
occasion;  for  though  I  frequently  endeavoured 
to  dismiss  my  somnolency,  that  I  might  enjoy  the 
sweet  scene  around  me,  it  proved  to  be  **  une 
chose  invhicible,"  and  aocordbgly  I  was  &st 
asleep  in  a  few  momeats. 

But  if  my  eyes  dosed  upon  a  sweet  scene  of 
this  worid/they  opened  to  one  of  more  delicate 
beauty  and  delight  in  the  land  of  vision.  I 
thought,  or  dreamed,  I  was  in  a  plac^  where  the 
flowers  were  the  only  animated  beings.  At  flrsb 
melody  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  respirable  quality 
of  its  atmosphere;  for  I  heard  soft  meUmcho^ 
cadences  murmuring  sweet  echoes  to  my  own 
breathings,  low  and  gentle  as  tliey  were,  but 
which  afterwards  I  found  were, the  flowers'  voices; 
and,  if  ever  harmony  '*  rose  like  a  stream  of  rich 
distiUed  perfumes,  and  stole  upon  the  air,"  'twas 
in  that  dream,  where  "the  painted  populace 
that  dwell  the  fields^  were  the  minstrels! 

The  novelty  of  my  situation  presented  such  a 
mixture  of  diffidence  and  delight,  fear  of  intrusion 
yet  wish  to  stay,  that  I  should  have  sunk  quite 
confused,  had  not  a  most  gentle  strain  of  inde- 
scribable sweetness  stolen  upon  my  senses,  and 
completely  absorbing  my  attention,  left  me  quite 
indifferent  to  every  other  consideration. 

Unused  as  my  mortal  ears  were  to  such  d^eli- 
cate  harmonies,  I  listened  with  a  rapture  border- 
ing upon  insanity  to  a  whispered  Pft^toraUy  that 
required  my  most  breathless  attention  to  follow 
up ;  but  what  was  my  ecstasy  when,  at  its  almost 
noiseless  conclusion,  I  heard  breathing  distinctly, 
but  still  faintly,  oi^  every  side  around  me,  the 
following 

CHoaus  or  vlowebs. 

Hear  our  tiny  voices,  hear ! 

Lower  than  the  night-wind's  sighs ; 
'TIS  we  that  to  the  sleeper's  ear 

Sing  dreams  of  Heaven's  melodies  I 
Listen  to  the  songs  of  flow'rs — 
What  music  is  there  like  to  oarsf 
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Look  oo  our  bemity — ^we  were  bom 

Oo'  ft  rainbow's  dewy  breaat,* 
The  cradled  by  the  noon  or  mom, 

Or  that  sweet  light  that  loves  the  west  I 
Look  qpon  the  fuce  of  flow'rs — 
What  beauty  is  there  like  to  ours? 

You  think  us  happy  while  we  bloom 
So  lovely  to  your  mortal  eyes ; — 

But  we  have  hearts,  and  there's  a  tomb 
Where  ev'n  a  floweret's  peace  may  lie. 

Listen  to  the  songs  of  flowTs — 

What  melody  is  like  to  oars? 

Hear  our  tiny  voices,  hear  I 
Lower  than  the  night-w{nd*8  sigh*— 

Tis  we  that  to  the  sleeper's  ear 
Sing  dreams  of  heaven's  melodies  ! 

Listen  to  the  songs  of  flow'rs — 

What  melody  is  like  to  ours? 

A  little  emboldened,  for  I  now  began  to  think 
I  was  not  an  unwelcome  intruder,  I  straightway 
commenced  examining  the  fiiiry  scene  that  every- 
where saluted  my  enraptured  sense.  There  seem- 
ed to  be  no  particular  climate  influencing  it. 
Kature  had  congregated  her  wildest  varieties 
into  one  harmonious  link ;  the  seasons  forgetting 
their  animosities,  joined  hand  in  hand,  and  by 
tiieir  united  friendliness  made  all  seem  tempered 
down  into  such  gentle  peace  that^acacias  and  fir- 
trees,  snow-drops  and  roses,  myrtles  and  mis- 
tletoes, were  all  seen  embracing  each  other  in  hap- 
py oblivion  of  their  respective  times  and  localities. 

I  took  a  pathway  that  led  me  gently  down  a 
sloping  lawn,  determined  to  search  every  cranny 
of  this  wilderness  of  sweets.  I  had  not  wander- 
ed far  before  I  was  riveted  with  new  delight  by  a 
low  melancholy  breathing  that  issued  from  a 
thicket  of  sweet-smelling  shrabs  whose  perfume 
seemed  to  be  the  only  difficulty  that  its  music  had 
to  struggle  through.  Here,  hiying  myself  down 
upon  a  moss  bank,  I  listened  with  astonishment 
and  delight  to^the 

BONO  OF  THI  MAT-BOSK. 

Moonlight!  moonlight!  walking  above  me, 

This  is  the  hour. 

This  is  the  hour. 
That  a  sweet  one  f  comes  to  whisper,  '*I  love 
ihee." 

Here  in  my  bow'r^ 

Here  in  my  bow'r  I 

Moonlight!  moonlight  I  bid  him  haste  to  me, 

Or  the  rade  breeze, 

Or  the  rade  breeze 
In  his  airy  flifi^hts  may  venture  to  woo  me 

'Mid  the  dark  trees — 

'Mid  the  dark  trees ! 

Moonlight!  moonlight!  one  of  Earth's  daughters, 

With  a  wild  lute, 

With  a  wild  lute, 
Last  ev'nmg  so  sweet  o*er  the  waters 

My  bird  was  mute. 

My  bird  was  mute.! 

■■ 

*  "  It  hath  been  observed  by  the  ancients,  that  where 
•  rainbow  seemeth  to  touch  or  hang  over,  there  breath- 
eth  forth  a  sweet  smelL"— Bacoit. 

t  The  nightingale,  celebrated  in  many  a  poem  as  the 

de'a  CHSEB  AHIB. 


Moonlight !  moonlight !  think'st  thou  he*d  leave 
me 

For  one  so  pale. 
For  one  so  pale ! 

Tet,  dear  moonlight  ?  if  he  decehre  me, 
Tell  not  the  tale- 
Tell  not  the  tale! 

The  jealous  minstrel  had  scarcely  ended  her 
sweet  complaining,  when  another  gentle  voiee, 
but  **  less  steeped  in  melancholy,"  arose  from  a 
dark  stream,  that  silently  flowed  at  the  loot  of 
my  resting-place,  and  filled  the  listeniDg  s« 
around  us  with  melody  and  joy. 

BOHO  OF  TBI  WATBB-ULT. 

The  Rose  has  her  nightingale— I  have  mr  swaa, 

Tho*  our  loves  are  but  known  to  a  few  : 
When  the  rose  is  decay'd  and  the  nightuunls 
gone,  ^*^ 

My  bloom  and  my  lover  are  tme ! 
Oh !  'tis  sweet,  ere  the  ev'nmg  is  low  in  the  west 

To  see  him  spread  out  his  &r  wings. 
And  float  down  the  stream  on  hia  loyed  lOy^ 
breast 

To  slumber  while  fondly  she  sings. 

In  the  fables  of  old  there's  a  story  that  Jove 

Strew'd  my  leaves  o'er  the  conch  of  his  rest 
But  'twas  only  once  plumed  in  the  form  of  mv 
love. 

To  my  bosom  he  ever  was  presti 
Oh !  ne'er  for  a  moment,  with  ev*n  the  fint 

Of  immortals,  could  I  be  untrue 
To  the  dear  one  that  here  from  mj  in&nev 
nursed 

Both  my  love  and  my  loveliness  too  I 

Then  haste,  dearest,  haste  to  your  lily  that  Bee 

On  the  waves  of  our  shadowy  stream  : 

Tune  the  lyre  of  your  wing*  to  her  fond  whiq>er*d 
sighs. 

And  more  than  of  Heaven  she'll  dream ! 
Though  they  say  that  the  souls  of  the  flowat 
again  t 

May  win  back  their  paradise  pride, 
Here  on  these  slow  waters  I'd  ever  remam 

While  yon  call  me  your  loved  lily-bride  I 

the  lily  ceased,  and,  startled  by  the  applauded 
echoes,  hid  her  warm  rising  blushes  in  the  eoU 
deep  water,  and  was  heard  no  more.  In  vain  I 
pursued  the  path  of  the  streamlet,  in  the  hope  of 
seeing  her  emerge  to  let  me  look  upon  her 
beauty ;  but  she  came  not,  and  I  wacdered  on  m 
quest  of  other  enjoyments,  **  chewing  the  end  of 
sweet  and  bitter  fancies  I" 


*  The  snowy  swan,  that  like  a  fleecy  cloud 

Sails  o'er  the  crystal  of  reflected  heaven 

(Some  wavoleas  stream,)  while  thitnuh  faia  leadv 
wings  ^^  ^^ 

The  aephyr  makes  such  distant  melody. 

That  up  we  gaze  upon  the  twilight  stars. 

And  think  it  is  the  spheral  music—Asoir. 

t  It  is  either  Marmontd  or  Dr.  Hay  on  IGithc^  or 
somebody  else,  who  is  of  opinion,  that  thoee  angels  wlw 
stood  neuter  in  the  heavenly  rebellion  have  ben 
banished  from  paradise  to  take  upon  them  the  inu»>i 
existence  of  materiality  in  various  shi^pes,  as  a  mmiib, 
ment  for  their  indifference,— (hence  our  Ihiries,  sylple. 
elves'  Ac^  dwelling  in  fountains,  flowers,  cav^a,  mk 
echoes,)— and  that  after  a  certain  period  passed  in  <ae& 
lenient  exile,  the  gates  of  felidty  will  be  •»*<« 
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Ab  I  passed  by  a  green  lane,  there  came  forth 
a  gentle  rush  of  sof^  night-wings,  that  seemed  to 
haye  been  chased  by  some  flowers — **  too  mdely 
questioned  by  their  breath,"  if  I  might  be  allowed 
to  infer  so  from  the  sweets  that  followed  them. 
They  soon  passed  on,  and  once  more  I  was 
•topped  to  listen  to 

THX  SONa  OF  THI  AnXMOHX. 

Oh !  why  my  frail  lore, 
Why  dost  thou  rove. 

Zephyr,  why  faithless  and  freef 
Tou  may  woo  in  her  bower 
A  loTelier  flower, 

But  will  she  adore  yon  like  me  f 

No— no^ 

She  will  not  adore  yon  like  me  I 

Remember  the  day, 
When  fainUng  away. 

Zephyr,  you  whispered  to  me: 
There  was  not  a  flower, 
In  lawn  or  in  bower. 

Would  open  her  bosom  to  thee— 
No— no — 
Would  open  her  bosom  to  thee  f 

Oh  I  then  this  fond  breast 
That  loves  you  the  best. 

Zephyr,  gave  welcome  to  thee  ;* 
Ah  1  rover,  fly  on— 
When  I'm  dead  and  gone 

You'll  ne'er  find  a  flower  like  me — 
No — no — 
You'll  ne'er  find  a  flower  like  me ! 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  reproachful  ditty,  I 
fell  Into  a  reverie  about  devoted  aflfections,  and 
the  almost  invariable  ingratitude  that  awaits 
them.  I  could  not  but  fancy  the  anemone  a 
beantihil  girl  that  had  cast  away  the  jewel  of  her 
heart  upon  a  worthless  one,  and  who  found  even 
in  the  language  of  reproach  a  new  vent  for  the 
protestation  of  her  love  and  fidelity.  I  made 
several  attempts  to  throw  off  my  growing  and 
constantly-attendant  feeling  of  morbid  disquiet 
and  melancholy,  till  suddenly  my  ears  were 
merrily  assailed  by  a  song  of  so  totally  a  different 
character  from  the  last,  that  I  hailed  it  as  a  timely 
relief  from  the  gloom  and  misanthropy  I  was, 
half-pleased,  allowing  to  steal  over  me ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, though  with  somewhat  of  a  struggle 
against  **I1  Penseroso,"  I  duly  attended  to 
"L*AUegro"  of  the 

SONG  or  THK  BKC-FLOWXB.f 

Fm  the  Cupid  of  flowers. 

A  merry  light  thing ; 
Fm  the  lord  of  these  bowers, 

And  rule  like  a  king! 
There  is  not  a  leaf 

Ever  thriird  with  the  smart 
Of  Love's  pleasant  grief. 

But  was  shot  through  the  heart 
By  me — by  me — little  mischievous  sprite  I 
*      Kindling  a  love-match  is  all  my  delight! 

*  The  flowers  of  the  anemone  expand  when  the  wind 
upon  them. 

t  A  species  of  the  Orohia* 


Fm  the  Cupid  of  flowers, 

And  would  not  forego 
My  reign  in  these  bowers 

For  more  than  I  know : 
It*s  BO  pleasant  to  make 

A  tall  blossom  bow, 
And  humbly  forsake 

Her  rash  maiden-vow, 
To  me— to  me — little  mischievous  sprite! 
KindUng  a  love-match  is  all  my  delightl 

Fm  the  cnpid  of  flowers; 

And  Yenns^  his  son 
Ke*er  had  in  his  bowers 

If  ore  fiK)liok  or  fun ; 
Like  him,  too,  Fm  arm'd 

With  my  honey  and  sting ; 
The  Jirtt  till  Fve  charmM, 

Then  the  laat^  and  take  wing. 
Away— away — little  mischievous  sprite  I 
Kindling  a  love-match  is  all  my  delightl 

In  truth,  light-hearted  minstrel,'*  said  I,  at  the 
close  of  his  tuneful  merriment,  **  Kindling  a  love- 
match,"  at  one  time,  has  been  a  ** delight"  even 
unto  me :  but  Umpora  mtUaniur,  and  I  am  now 
as  blank  a  page  as  ever  was  opened  in  the  chron* 
icles  of  the  heart !"  80  saying,  I  looked  around 
me  for  a  bed  of  lettuce  to  lie  down  upon,  and 
forget  my  grief;  thinking  that  if  it  once  served 
as  an  opiate  to  Venus  herself  after  the  death  of  « 
Adonis,  it  might,  on  the  present  occasion,  help 
me  to  forget  the  painful  memories  that  wera 
crowding  ** thick  and  fast"  upon  my  feverish 
brain.  A  cluster  of  green  leaves  closely  entwined 
in  each  other,  for  a  moment  made  me  think  I  had 
found  the  resting-place  I  sought  for;  but  on 
stooping  down  to  examine  them  more  minutely, 
I  discovered  they  were  "  Lilies  of  the  Valley," 
those  nuns  of  the  green  veil,  that  they  were  pre* 
paring  their  evening  hymn  ;  and  as  I  always  res- 
pect 3ie  devotional  exercises  of  every  creed  and 
dime,  I  stood  apart  in  reverential  silence  to  hear 
the 

TISPXB  BONO  or  THK   CONTALL  LILIES. 

Listen  \  how  the  breezes  swell. 

Like  fairy  music  wreathing 
Through  the  windings  of  a  shell, 

(Now  near,  now  distant  breathing,) 
Mnrmurs  sweet  the  choral  hymn 

Our  green  convent  duly  sends 
To  that  hour  divinely  dim, 

Ere  night  begins  or  daylight  ends  ;— 
When  the  mix'd  beauty  of  the  skies 

Has  that  soft  character  of  mien, 
Which  plays  upon  a  girl's  blue  eyes 

When  suddenly  their  joy  has  been 
Shadow'd  by  thinking  of  a  stranger, 
From  whom,  though  vain  and  hopeless  tie. 
The  world  or  friends  could  never  change  her  I 
The  dream  round  which  her  memory 
Clings  close  and  fond,  like  ivy  on 

The  ruin  of  some  holy  shrine, 
Whose  real  life  is  dead  and  gone. 

Though  life  seems^  wrapping  its  dedinel 
Listen  to  the  breeze's  swell, 

Like  fairy  music  wreathing 
Through  the  windings  of  a  shell. 

Now  near,  now  distant  breathing! 
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ASLEEP  WITH  THE  FLOWXB& 


Hark  t  d«ep  down  the  silent  dell. 
The  daughters*  of  the  Night-Wind 

The  stream  of  tunefal  Hydromel, 
That  music  poured  upon  the  air  I 

Faintly  how  it  falls  awav, 

■  WW 

A  cascade  of  sweet  sighs  to  rest. 
Almost  as  noiseless  as  the  day 
Dies  in  the  yallejs  of  the  weetl 

As  they  finished  their  hymn,  the  flowers  ekoid 
themselves  up  in  their  "  green  convent,"  and  left 
me  once  more  alone  with  my  reflections.  A  twi- 
light vista  through  an  aperture  in  a  *'  bosky  deH," 
gave  me  a  faint  view  of  a  distant  seapthore,  whksh 
seemed  so  lonely,  grey,  and  desolate,  that  it  in- 
stantly accorded  with  my  soul's  sadness.  8d, 
heedless  of  other  temptations  that  saluted  me  by 
the  way,  I  rudely  trode  on,  trampling  many  a 
fisir  blossom  in  my  eagerness  to  arrive  at  what 
to  me  is  the  ecstasy,  koth  in  situation  and  lime, 
of  all  melancholy  pleasure,— «  lonely  walk  akttg 
an  unfrequented  shore  on  a  windy  evening,  in  the 
etose  of  the  autumn,  when  the  deciduous  treei 
mtke  their  shrill  whistlings  andcomplunts  agslnit 
tke  relentless  blast,  and  the  beach-wave  of  tiie 
**  desert  sea  "  (as  Homer  beautifully  calls  it)  keepe 
up  a  constant  diapason  of  restlessness  and  sighs. 
The  sun  was  fast  sinking  behind  the  glorious 
afohiteeture  that  he  had  been  for  some  time  eon- 
stmcting  with  the  western  clouds ;  evening — grey 
evening — was  coming  slowly  on,  and  I  fancied  I 
should  nave  a  delirium  of  enjoyment  in  this  my 
ooet  favorable  solitude.  But,  alasf  I  was  soon 
dieprived  of  this  anticipation,  ior  a  melaneholy 
wMsper  soon  convinced  me  that  I  was  net  alone 
ia  m  V  grief ;  and  as  it  breathed  its  sorrows  in  audi 
gfmtle  words,  I  stood  still  and  heard— 

TBI  SOlia  OF  THR  BVSNIMG  PnXMt08B.f 

Hour  beloved,  e*en  by  the  cold  moon, 
Is  thy  calm  beauty  coming  soon  ? 
Why  does  the  snnbeam^s  noisy  light 
Linger  so  lonj^  o'er  the  mouncaitrs  height? 
Hither  1  come  hither,  my  vesper  grey  I 
Tve  many  a  sweet,  sad  thing  to  say, 
Evening  f  Evening  I  hasten  to  me ; 
*Tis  thy  own  Flower  that's  singing  td  (ihee  1 

Hither  1  come  hither  1 

Hither  I  hillierl 

Leave  me  not  here  to  be  the  soom 
Of  happier  blossoms,  and  forlorn 
On  my  lone  bank — fond,  foolish  Flower^ 
To  weep  for  the  absent,  unkind  hour. 
That  told  me  to  meet  him  at  this  cold  time.f 
Thus  killing  me  with  my  own  sweet  prime  I 
Evening !  Evening  I  hasten  to  me ; 
*Tls  thy  own  Flower  tbat*s  singing  to  thee  I 

Hither!  come  hither  1 

Hither!  hither  I 

^ Pshaw!"  said  I,  with  an  inward  feelmgof 
disappointment  and  vexation,  **  even  a  flower  of 
the  humblest  class  can  rival  me  in  my  most  sacred, 
and,  as  I  thought,  exclusive  feelings ;  so  turning 

*  the  Greeks  and  TAtina  call  an  echo  the  lHA«B,alid 
the  Hebrews  dauohtbb  of  the  voice. 

t  The  Oenothera  biennis  of  botanists. 

t  "  The  rathe  primrose  that  forsaken  dies,"  ssfs  Mil- 
tei,  alluding  to  the  common  rrhnnla  veris. 


awmy,  I  bad  retraced  my  steps  to  the  deepest 
rseosscs  of  the  wood.  Here,  again,  \  imagined  I ' 
shovid  be  free  to  ruminate ;  but  a  series  of  amsi 
soqnds,  resembling  the  {angling  of  sweet  belli^ 
awoke  the  moment  I  sat  down ;  and  though  In 
despair  of  being  ever  again  left  to  my  own  dl^ 
turbed  communion,  I  listened  with  a  foreed  p«l^ 
enoe  to 

TBI  Bona  OF  TBB  HARKBBLL. 

List !  list  1  my  blue  bells  are  ringing, 

Te  day-flowers  round  me  that  lie ; 
List!  list!  their  low  sweet  singing 

Now  tells  you  the  evening  Is  nigh  I 
Droop  your  fiilr  heads,  close  your  bright  eyes^ 
Every  young  blossom  that  loves  sunny  slues ; 
Did  not  your  Queen  tell  you  last  night, 
Flowers  of  the  day  should  not  see  the  moonlight? 

Lullaby!  lulUbyl 

List  I  list !  my  bluebells  are  ringing, 

Te  day-flowers,  sleep  o*er  the  pliun ; 
At  mom  with  low  sweet  singing 

ni  call  you  from  slumber  again : 
Have  you  not  heard  that  beauty's  lair  sleep 
Is  ere  the  dews  of  the  midnight  can  weep? 
Best  then !  when  flowers  that  love  the  night 
Look  pale  and  wan,  yo^*H  be  blooming  and  bririii! 

LuUaby!  lalUbyl 


The  unger  had  sesroely  ceased,  when  a 
fbsed  and  hurried  rustling  noise  of  closing  leayes 
convinced  me  that  he  had  sufficient  dominion 
over  the  vassals  iin<ler  his  jurisdiction  or  baifi- 
wick.  His  bells  continued  to  ring  on  with  an 
impertinent  impatience ;  and  I  was  just  on  tiie 
point  of  remonstrating  with  hira  for  his  tyiaiwy 
and  oppresaon,  when  my  indignation  was  aodlisd 
into  perfect  tranqnilUty  and  attention  by 

OUBFBW  BOXa  OF  TBB  DAT-FLOWBBa 

Hark !  'tis  our  curfew  bell;— 
Dew-dropping  hour, 

sully  and  (^m, 
0*er  leaf  and  flower 
Breathing  balm, — 
Last  blush  of  day,  farewell  t 
Blstetst  eood night! 

Sweet  be  your  dreams^ 
While  the  moonlight 
OTertou  beams! 

Good  night  I  good  night! 


A  haunch  of  venison  upon  credit  Is 
than  a  mutton-chop  that  yon  have  to  pay  res^y 
money  for. 

Borrow  much,  and  lend  little.    This 
may  be  called  the  Height  of  Economy, 
it  largely,  and  you  ate  sure  to  grow  rich. 

Being  expected  at  a  pio-nio  to  do  all  the  woclu 
because  everybody  knows  you*re  **  such  a  good- 
natured  fellow.** 

One  should  lead  an  upright  life  for  very 
reasons;  but  especially  for  this — that  you 
be  able  to  despise  your  servants'  tongues. 

Poverty,  bitter  though  it  be,  has  no  shaiper 
pang  than  this,  that  it  makes  men  ridienlons. 

We  are  too  apt  to  rate  ourselves  by  our  %»" 
tunes,  rather  than  our  virtues. 
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A  POLITICAL  ALLEGORT. 

*'  At  the  base  of  ao  extensiTe  chidn  of  moantains, 
whose  saiDmits  tonched  the  skies,  ODce  dwelt  a 
people  celebrated  for  wisdom,  piety  and  valor. 
Time,  which  destroys  all  things,  has  obliterated 
iheit  original  name.  Divided  from  the  rest  of 
mankind,  on  the  one  dde  by  inaccessible  moun* 
tdns,  and  on  all  other  sides  by  the  ocean,  ft  was 
a{K>n  that  element  only  that  they  held  any  com- 
merce with  other  nations.  Their  geographical 
position,  fortified  by  naval  defences,  secured" 
(hem  from  foreign  invasion.  Whilst  other  conn- 
tries  were  ravaged  by  hostile  armies,  and  famine 
and  pestilence,  which  follow  in  their  track,  this 
happy  people  read  of  the  calamities  of  war  only 
in  their  gazettes.  The  song  of  triumph  was 
often  sung  at  their  festivals,  bat  the  shout  of 
victory  was  never  heard  in  their  fields.  In  these 
were  seen  only  the  traces  of  agriculture  and 
abundance,  whilst  their  cities  resounded  with  the 
busy  hum  of  industry,  or  the  cheerfhl  tones  of 
amusement.  Then'  institutions,  founded  in  great 
antiquity,  had  been  prudently  accommodated  to 
the  change  of  circumstances,  and  improved 
gradually  by  time,  and  a  constant  attention  to 
preserve  their  true  spirit  and  practical  advanta- 
ges. They  were  always  mending,  but  never 
reforming.  In  the  true  spirit  of  patriotism,  they 
loted  their  laws  and  instituUons  not  only  for  their 
idCrinsic  value,  but  because  they  had'inherited 
them  from  their  fathers,  had  been  Imbued  with 
them  from  their  infancy,  and  found  them  moulded 
«p  with,  and  grafted  into,  their  language,  tfieir 
manners,  and  theur  habits.  Ideal  forms  of  go- 
vernment they  treated  as  the  amusement  of 
rdnversation,  not  as  the  practical  business  of 
life.  They  considered  them  as  the  statesmen  of 
Borne  considered  the  various  systems  of  philosophy 
taught  by  the  Greeks,  worthy  of  beine  stuaies 
^duputofuR  caiiM,  non  Ua  vivendL*  They  ac- 
knowledged nothing  abstract,  either  in  virtue,  or 
liberty,  or  law.  Habit,  practice,  and  experience, 
they  looked  upon  as  the  true  sources'  of  attach- 
ment, and  the  surest  foundations  of  knowledge. 
Tliey  were  not  less  remarkable  for  devotion  to 
their  religion.  Before  revelation  had  shed  its 
li|(ht  amongst  men,  die  constellations  of  the 
heavens  were  the  most  natural  objects  of  wonder 
and  veneration.  This  people  worshipped  the  sun 
and  the  moon.  To  the  first  they  ascribed  the 
pow'^rs  of  life  and  fertility.  To  his  influence  they 
acknowledged  their  obligations  for  the  blessings 
of  com,  and  wine,  and  oil,  and  all  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  by  which  man  is  nourished,  and  all  the 
flowers  of  the  field  by  which  his  senses  are  de- 
lighted. Their  hearts  swelled  with  gratitude, 
and  their  lips  sounded  with  praise,  when  they 
bent  towarda  his  rising  orb  as  the  author  of  these 
inestimable  gifts. .  But  when  ascended  above  the 
korizon,  he  darted  his  beams  through  the  misty 
douds  of  morning  and  melted  them  from  before 
him,  they  found  his  face  too  bright  to  be  looked 
at;  they  averted  their  eyes  from  a  radiance  they 
coul  1  no  longer  endure  and  sought  refuge  in  the 
temple  dedicated  to  his  worship,  where  they 
adored,  in  silent  awo,  the  surpassing  splendor  ot 
his  meridian  glory.  A  sense  of  unbounded  power 
was  mingled  with  their  devotion ;  they  felt  con- 
•dous  of  an  influence  that  could  destroy  as  well 


as  preserve ;  and  theywere  filled  with  reverence 
and  fear  when  they  sought  to  propitiate  a  god  at 
once  incomprehensible  and  unapproachable.  Not 
with  less  reverence;  but  with  less  fear,  they 
worshipped  the  moon.  In  her  they  contemplated 
chiefiy  the  attribute  of  benevolence,  which  spread 
a  mild  lustre  over  her  countenance,  and  adorned 
it  with  ineflfable  grace.  As  she  rose  from  behind 
their  lofty  mountains,  she  became  a  signal  for  the 
cessation  of  labor,  and  the  approach  of  pleasure. 
Those  nights  of  the  month,  when  she  shone  In 
her  fullest  beauty,  were  dedicated  to  social 
amusement,  mixed  with  religious  rites.  Songs 
of  praise  and  the  harmony  of  musical  instniments 
expressed  and  elevated  their  gratitude.  The  wide 
expanse  of  heavens  formed  the  temple  of  the  god- 
dess, illuminatedonlybythechasteand  silvery  flood 
of  light  which  she  poured  upon  her  votaries.  These 
nights  were  passed  in  processions,  in  festivity.  In 
dancing.  Devotion  was  mingled  with  their 
amusement,  and  piety  was  a  portion  ot  their  joy. 
Thev  had  a  religious  establishment  which  enjoin- 
ed these  rites,  and  cultivated  these  feelings.  The 
rules  of  morality  were  inculcated  by  their  preacli* 
ers,  and  corroborated  by  the  sanction  of  religion; 
and  the  habits  of  the  yout^i  were  formed  to  a  love 
of  peace,  order,  and  virtue.  But  neither  the 
power  nor  the  happiness  of  a  naticn  can  encure 
for  ever.  After  many  ages  of  unexampled  pros- 
perity— the  admiration  and  envy  of  the  world — 
the  harmonv  of  this  people  began  to  be  disturbed 
by  a  sect  of  dissenters  from  the  worship  of  the 
sun.  At  the  first,  these  were  but  few  in  number, 
and  had  only  declared  a  preference  for  the  moon 
as  the  purest  object  of  adoration.  The  unmixed 
delight  which  she  gave,  the  habitual  pleasure  and« 
gaiety  that  accompanied  her  periodical  splendour, 
were  the  first  allurementa  of  these  her  votaries 
towards  their  new  heresy.  At  length,  by  the  in- 
cessant practice  of  extolling  her  superior  claimSi 
and  directing  their  devotions  to  her,  the  rellgloue 
admiration  and  fervour  which  she  excited  began 
to  be  extravagant  and  exclusive.  Her  beauty, 
her  charms,  her  power,  her  virtues,  were  their 
constant  themes  of  celebration  and  praise,  till  she 
began  to  rob  the  tme  deity  of  worship,  and  her 
partisans  ventured  openly  to  deny  the  divinity  of 
the  sun.  Whilst  their  numbers  were  inconsider- 
able, they  ^ave  no  ahum  to  the  government  or 
the  church,  and  were  allowed  to  preach  their 
new  doctrine  without  molestation  or  controversy. 
But  as  this  doctrine  was  founded  on  the  mixture 
of  pleasure  with  devotion,  and  appealed  for  its 
truth  to  the  senses,  ft  possessed  a  charm  for  the 
multitude  which  engrossed  their  passions  and  in- 
fiamed  their  zeaL  The  proselite»  Increased,  and 
their  numbers  encouraged  the  boldness  of  the 
preachers.  It  wta  In  vam  that  the  regular  clergy 
endeavoured  to  call  the  people  back  from  their 
li«nzy  by  appealing  to  the  past,  by  reminding 
them  of  all  the  blessLags  they  had  enjoyed  for  so 
many  years  under  the  united  worship  of  the  son 
and  the  moon ;  by  admonishing  them  that  the 
theories  of  their  new  instructors,  however  speci- 
ous, were  not  founded  on  experience  nor  capable 
of  proof.  The  arguments  of  the  church  served 
but  to  kindle  new  zeal  in  her  opponents.  They 
treated  her  defenders  as  actuated  by  a  sense  of 
personal  interest,  or  as  governed  by  antiquated 
prqjadioee ;  they  ri<ficttlea  experience  as  the  tetf 
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of  reasoning ;  and  treated  the  wisdom  of  past 
ages  as  a  mere  topic  to  delude  the  prcseftt,  to 
throw  a  mist  of  prejudice  oyer  the  eye  of  reason, 
and  to  fetter  the  freedom  of  inquiry.  They  re- 
sented the  aid  which  the  gOTernment  afforded  to 
the  national  worship  as  an  unjust  interfer^^nce  with 
the  rights  of  man ;  and  they  denounced  as  intol- 
erance the  support  of  one  form  of  worship  and 
the  encouraj^cment  of  one  system  of  religious 
opiaions.  They  published  pamphlets,  without 
nmnber,  to  pre  ve  that  all  mildness,  charity,  and 
benevolence,  flowed  from  the  moon ;  that  the  sun 
was  rather  an  object  of  terror;  that  his  influence 
was  matignint ;  that  bis  burning  rays  would  dry 
up  and  consume  the  earth,  but  tor  the  Icindly  rain 
and  refreshicg  dews,  which  they  ascribed  tp  the 
labours  of  the  moon.  They  taught  that  between 
these  two  In^ninaries  there  was  a  constant  Strugs 
gls,  in  which  the  moon  prevailed ;  that  she  was 
•ogasred,  during  her  recess,  in  throwing  darkness 
over  the  night,  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the 
excessive  light  with  which  he  dazsled  the  eyes  of 
men  in  the  day  ;  that  when  she  ap'>eared  in  the 
firmament  with  him,  it  was  to  mitigate  the  fervour 
ot  his  rays ;  and  when  she  beamed  in  her  soft 
glories — the  sovereign  of  tiie  night — it  was  to 
give  to  the  world  a  foretaste  of  the  undying  rap- 
ture which  would  attend  her  sole  dominion.  From 
these  premises  they  deduced,  by  plain  reasoning, 
that  the  safety,  as  well  as  the  happiness  of  man, 
depended  on  the  moon;  and  a  corresponding 
duty  on  their  part  to  worship  her  alone,  and  by 
sacrifice  and  prayer  to  propitiate  her  and  encou- 
rage her  to  shine  the  brighter  and  the  longer 
fbr  their  benefit.  They  gained  many  proselytes 
bj  their  reasoning,  but  more  by  their  eloquence 
In  preaching.  This,  they  practised  chiefly  dur- 
ing the  full  of  the  moon,  to  vast  congregations 
assembled  under  the  canopy  of  the  heavens,  made 
resplendent  by  the  orb  which  the  preachers  in- 
voked, to  which  the  eyes  of  all  the  audience 
were  turned,  and  from  which  they  imbibed  at 
once  an  impression  of  the  truth  and  of  the  delight 
of  their  religion.     Then  the  preachers  trium- 

Shantly  declaimed  against  the  bigotry  of  the 
unnites,  who  persevered  in  their  infatuated 
worship  even  at  the  very  moment  when  they 
were  driven  by  the  fury  of  their  god  to  hide 
their  faces  from  his  view  in  temples  and  in  cav- 
erns, where  his  scorching  beams  could'not  pene- 
trate. Lastly,  they  denounced  the  government, 
in  unmeasured  language,  for  giving  countenance 
to  the  established  worship,  and  for  allowing  any 
worship,  whatever  to  be  established.  So  great 
was  the  enthuriasm  excited  by  these  means,  and 
so  vast  the  multitude  which  shared  it,  that,  for 
three  or  four  nights  in  every  aionth,  the  author- 
ities of  the  state  were  in  danger :  and  it  became 
a  question  whether  a  sudden  and  immense  revo- 
IntioQ  would  not  be  effected  by  the  popular  fury. 
When  the  leadeni  of  the  new  sect  had  advanced 
thus  far,  they  thought  it  better  to  aim  at  the 
power  they  sought  by  more  constitutional  means. 
They  gradually  established  their  influence  in  the 
primary  assemblies  of  the  people;  and  finally 
obtained  a  majority  in  the  grand  council  of  the 
nation.  When  they  had  accomplished  this,  they 
no  longer  disguised  their  intention  of  destroying 
all  religions  and  all  literature  but  their  own. 
They  prohibited,  by  law,  any  worship  but  that 


of  the  moon;  they  destroyed  the  temples  erected 
to  the  sun,  and  made  it  penal  to  offer  any  bon- 
age  to  him,  or  to  profess  any  respect  for  liim. 
1%ose  who  still  adhered  to  the  ancient  religion, 
could  no  longer  testify  their  creed  by  their  con- 
duct :  the  greater  part  were  obliged  to  conform 
to  the  established  discipline;  some  were  banished 
by  public  authority;  and  others  sought  freedon 
in  voluntary  exile,  and  became  the  founders  of 
religion  In  other  countries,  where  they  taught 
the  worship  of  the  sun.    No  sooner  had  the  ToW 
lowers  of  the  moon  thus  gainrd  the  power  of  the 
state,  than  they  in  their   turn  were  disturbed 
by  a  new  sect,  which  improved  upon  their  doe- 
trines.    This  new  sect  was  founded  upon  tht 
admitted  basis  of  the  first,— that  all  true  felicity 
was  derived  from  the  moon.    But  they  deduced 
from  this,. as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  il 
was  the  di^y  snd  the  mterest  of  all  irue  believen 
to  come  as  near  to  the  moon  as  possible,  and  to 
dwell  in  her  perpetual  light.  They  pointed  out  that 
notwithstanding  the  happy  change  which  had  re- 
cently taken  place  m  the  banishment  pt  a  £dsi 
worship,    and   the   establishment  of  exclusive 
power  in  the  true  believers,  yet  the  moon  hath 
neither  shone  more  brightly,  nor  increased  the 
number  of  nights  in  the  month  when  f^he  blazed 
in  the  fulness  of  her  migesty ;  that  the  nation 
was  in  no  respect  happier,  nor  wiser,  nor  richer, 
than  before ;  on  the  contrary,  they  had  lost  cer- 
tain temporal  advantages  in  the  absence  of  roiny 
wealthy  citizens  who,  preferring  exile  to  the  aban- 
donment of  the  worship  of  their  ancestors,  had 
transferred  themselves  and  their  subtance  to  fot- 
eign  countries.    It  was  manifest,  therefore,  that 
something  yet  remained  to  be  done  for  the  attain- 
ment of  true  happiness,  and  to  carry  out  the  prin* 
ciples  of  the  late  revolution.     They  shewed  to 
the  people  that,  when  the  moon  rose  from  behind 
the  mountain,  she  always  touched  it ;  that,  when 
she  was  at  the  full,  she  rested  for  several  moments 
upon  the  summit  before  she  ascended  into  the 
heavens;  and  that,  during  such  time,   her  orb 
was  dilated  with  apparent  satisfaction,  if  not  vitb 
reluctance  to  quit  the  mountain.     From  these 
signs,  and  from  the  principles  already  established 
they  deduced,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  duty 
of  the  people  to  sacrifice  every  other  pursuit  in 
life  to  the  grand  object  of  approaching  and  touch* 
ing  the  moon.    It  was  true  that  the  mountain, 
beyond  a  certain  height,  had  been  deemed  inas- 
cessitile,    but  nothing  could  resist  enthusiasm 
aided  by  the  divine  influence;  that  when  the 
whole  nation  should  arrive  at  the  silmmit  of  the 
mountain,  the  moon  might  very  possibly  resolve 
to  remain  there,  and  dwell  with  them  forever: 
but,  at  ail  events,  those  who  desired  it  would 
enjoy  the  inestimable  privilege  of  touching  her 
and  be  gainers  of    immortu  life  and   felicity, 
whether  they  became  absorbed  in  her  substance, 
or  were  allowed,  retaining  their  present  forms, 
to  accompany  her  eternal  course  in  the  paradise 
of  her  beams.    It  is  incredible  with  what  rapidity 
this  new  sect  gained  credit  with  the  people. 
Their  old  attachments  once  broken,  they  yielded 
the  more  readily  to  the  last  novelty.     The  ae- 
knowledged  disappointment  of  their  late  hope 
combined,  with  the  desire  of  consistency,  to  make 
them  adopt  the  new  theory.    The  leaders  of  the 
late  revolution,  in  order  to  retain  their  power, 
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were  compelled  to  place  themselTOS  nt  the  head 
of  the  new  movement,  and  to  increaae  the  impe- 
iaosity  with  which  the  popular  tide  overwhelmed 
all    judgment  and  prudence.     The  res^^lutior, 
suggested  by  the  new  preachers,  was  at  length 
adopted,  after  much  debate  and  Tarlous  expedi- 
ents of  delay.     By  a  solemn  convention  and 
decree,  the  whole  nation  was  bound  to  desert 
their  dwellings  and  their  occupations,  and  to  as- 
semble at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  at  a  period 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  beine  the  night  before 
the  full  of  the  moon :  thence  they  were  *o  proceed, 
io  a  mass,  to  ascend  6y  all  practicable  means. 
An  inconceivable  multitude— some  furnished  with 
musical  instruments,  some  with  scaling-ladders, 
some  with  sacks  and  baskets  of  provisions— as- 
■elnbled  accordingly,  and    began  their  march. 
Many,  worn  out  and  exhausted  bv  the  labour, 
died  in  their  pnMpess ;  many  perished  by  falling 
between  the  clefts  of  the  mountain :  many,  dis- 
appointed  and  disgusted,  would    have  turned 
back,  but  were  pushed  forward  by  the  multitude 
moving  from  below.    Repentance  came  too  late 
to  save  them.    Their  footsteps  could  not  be  re- 
traced: they  were  borne  upwards,  till  in  their 
torn  they  ceased  to  exist.    Thus  this  great  and 
famous  nation  perished  by  its  own  frenxy.    The 
•mall  number,  which,  by  incredible  exertion  and 
Iknaticism,  reached  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
were  mortified  and  disgusted  beyond  expression, 
to  find  that  they  were  no  nearer  to  the  moon 
than  before.    They  cast  themselves  down,  and 
wept  in  despur.    Those  who  recovered  wandered 
away  from  each  other,  and  became  dispersed 
amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth,  without  the 
name  which  distinguished  them  as  a  people. 
They  appeared  to  have  lost  th^ir  powers  of  reason, 
and  of  just  oerception;  and  save  birth  to  a  tradi- 
tion which  long  prevailed— wat  the  wits  of  man, 
wben  lost,  were  to  be  found  in  the  moon.    The 
remnant  of  this  people,  scattered  over  the  face  of 
the  earth,  is  still  known  by  an  appellation  con- 
nected with  their  fate.    Their  number  is  incon- 
siderable, in  comparison  with  the  mass  of  any 
nation  amongst  whom  they  dwell.    But  it  has,  of 
late,  been  much  on  the  increase ;  and  there  is 
reason  to  fear  that,  if  they  should  become  the 
B^oricy,  they  would  exerdse  the  power  and  the 
sight,  which  a  m^ority  is  admitted  to  have,  of 
locking  up  the  mbority  in  bedlams  and  lunatic 
jMylums  :  for  it  is  one  of  their  most  inveterate 
maxims— that  reason  resides  with  Uie  multitude, 
and  that  the  m^ority  can  never  do  wrong.** 
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Money  lost  is  deplored  with  genuine  tears. 

It  is  dangerous  for  mean  minds  to  Tentnre 
themselves  within  the  sphere  of  greatness. 

Nothing  is  more  hrksome  than  the  forced  airi- 
Mss  and  Jocniaiitj  of  a  man  bred  to  serece  soienoe 
and  solitary  meditation. 

"  Let  not  sleep,"  says  Pythagoras,  ««fiai  upon 
thine  eyes  till  thon  hast  thrice  reviewed  the  tran- 
sactions of  the  past  day.  Where  have  I  turned 
aside  from  reetitade  f  What  have  I  been  doing  f 
What  have  I  left  undone  that  I  onftht  to  have 
4one  f  Begin  thus  from  the  first  act^  and  proceed ; 
aod  in  conclusion,  at  the  ill  which  thou  hast  done 
ktt  troubled,  and  r^oioe  lor  the  good.** 


*A  T«AR  aco— a  year  ago— now  will  I  

you  confess,'  said  Blanche;  *  can  you  remember 
a  year  ago  V 

*  Perfectly,'  replied  the  Student 
•Thievery  night?' 

*  This  very  night.  I  remember  it  more  per- 
fectly because  it  was  my  birthday.* 

'What  were  you  doing?  What  were  yon 
saying?    What  were  you  thinking?' 

*  Doing  nothing.    Saying  nothing.* 

*  Thinking  ?' 

*  Tes,  I  was  tbinkbg.  Kothing,  dear  Blanche 
could  be  more  unlike  my  last  birthday  than  the 
present.  For  a  moment  I  had  gone  back  to  that 
joyless  existence  when  your  voice  recalled  me  to 
my  present  happiness.  I  was  alone  in  my  solitary 
dwelling-^alone  in  my  quiet  chamber.  Ton  do 
not  know  what  it  is  to  have  a  homo  which  you  en- 
ter without  welcome,  and  leave  without  regret. 
The  charities  of  life  warmed  not  for  me.  My 
chamber  looked  into  a  burial  ground.  The  verv 
grass  feeds  on  the  nmp tal  part  of  the  immortal 
Nay,  do  notshudde^ 

'  I  have  never  seen  death,'  said  Blauche. 

'And  to  me  the  dying  and  the  dead  are  as  &- 
miliar  and  daily  things,'  said  the  Student  *  Tel 
since  I  have  known  you,  I  confess  that  I  cannot 
approach  them  with  the  same  calm  and  undis- 
turbed spirit  that  I  was  wont  to  carry.* 

*  Do  not  mention  them,'  exclaimed  she ;  *  thej 
are  but  shadows  over  our  happiness.' 

*  Picture  me  there  in  my  dismal  chamber.  Mj 
lamp  burning — my  books  around  me.  Dust  ao- 
cumulating  over  my  manuscripts,  and  my  manu* 
scripts  accumulating  too,  for  he  who  does  not 
speak  his  thoughts  must  write  them.  I  was  al- 
ways more  lonely  in  the  summer  than  the  winter, 
because  my  fire  is  in  some  senses  companion,  noi 
for  its  comfort,  but  for  its  inscrutable  origin,  its 
mysterious  existence,  and  its  mighty  power.— 
Well,  dearest,  there  sat  I  until  wcil  nigh  over- 
come by  a  sense  of  oppresdon,  of  sulTocation,  bj 
the  torment  of  a  parched  tongue,  and  heated 
brain.  Oh,  Blanche  I  believe  me  that  I  rejoice  to 
see  that  smooth  brow  unruffled  and  unwrinkled 
by  the  toil  of  thought' 

*  Nay,'  said  Blanohe,  '  is  not  that  so  doubtful  a 
compliment  that  I  am  almost  bounden  to  let  yon 
see  it  ruffled  by  a  fh>wn.' 

'  Indeed  no.  Men  arrive  at  right  oonclusioni 
through  a  long  train  of  wearying  argument — wo- 
men, by  an  Instantaneous  and  just  conviction.— 
And  indeed,  dear  Blanche,  the  toil  of  the  alave 
beneath  the  torrid  zone,  with  the  lash  at  his  back, 
is  as  nothhig  to  the  stretch  of  mental  labour.— 
Through  the  whole  of  that  Ust  birthday  had  I 
been  taxing  this  poor  intellect  to  the  uttermost 
I  had  scarcely  tasted  food,  nor  exchanged  word 
with  any  human  bebg,  when  the  clock  of  the 
cathedral  warned  me  <3  the  solemn  and  witching 
hour  of  night* 

*  And  then  yon  wont  to  yonr  pillow  to  dream  f* 
•I  did  not,' 

*  Then  whither? 
<  Do  not  ask  me.* 

*  I  must  know,*  the  answered  wllll  pretty  wny- 
wardness, 

*  Ask  me  some  other  question.* 
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*  Tea,  but  first  answer  me  this.  On  yoar  alle- 
gUnce. 

* ;  went  into  mj  dissecting  room,*  be  ssid, 
gravely  and  sadly. 

Blanche  hastily  snatched  away  the  band  that 
be  was  holding,  and  with  an  exclamation  of  hor- 
ror tamed  away. 

*  I  knew/  he  said,  *  that  I  should  sbock  and 
offend  you  ;  but  now,  dear  Blanehe,  exercise  your 
reason.  Throughout  that  day  I  had  been  pursu- 
bg  a  laborious  invesdgaUon,  and  I  went  to  illus- 
trate and  proye  the  truth  of  its  results.  Believe 
me,  that  I  could  not  lightly  Inrade  the  sane  Jty  of 
the  dead,  or  approach  it'wiih  an  irrCTerent  hand. 
It  was  because  I  felt  the  inveteracy  of  death,  that 
I  strove  to  grapple  with  it  in  its  strong  holds — 
because  I  had  seen  the  tean  of  the  orphan  and 
the  wife  that  I  had  laboured  through  many  days, 
and  had  made  it  my  companion  thrcMigh  many 
Dighrs— for  so  I  hoped  to  rapel  it  in  one  of  its 
boldest  forms  of  approach.  And  now  will  you 
think  that  my  touch  will  pollute  your  hand  V 

Seemingly  Blanche  did  not  think  so,  for  she 
suffered  him  to  retain  it. 

*  And  the  result!*  aske^he. 

*The  result,*  answered  he.  'Oh!  the  result 
was,  that  I  became  acquainted  with  you,  and  all 
other  results  were  swallowed  up  in  that.* 

'Shall  I  thank  you  or  chide  you  for  that  com- 
pAimenL 

*  Do  not  ask  me.  To  a  certain  extent  I  ceased 
to  think  when  I  began  to/w/.  The  intellects 
and  the  passions  can  never  rule  coojointly.  The 
one  must  triumph  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 
If  an  might  be  wholly  intellectual  were  it  not  for 
voman,  but  she  makes  chains  of  our  passions  to 
bind  us  down  to  earth.* 

'  Another  doubtful  compliment* 

It  wanted  but  a  week  of  the  8tudent*8  next 
birthday — that  next  birthday  was  to  be  his  wed- 
ding day.  Blanche  had  deferred  it  until  then.^- 
Women  bavo  a  better  tact  at  compliment  than 
men  after  all. 

They  were  standing  at  an  open  window,  a  little 
withdrawn  from  the  festive  group  which  were 
Assembled,  taking  no  share  in  the  pastime  of  the 
hour,  and  occasionally  silent  even  to  each  other. 
There  is  a  deep  quietness  in  hi^piness  which  be- 
longs not  to  joy. 

^  Tou  are  silent  V  said  Blanche. 

*  Only  because  I  feel  the  utter  emptinoBS  of 
words.' 

'  Fill  them  with  your  thoughts.* 

*  They  may  convey  thoughts,  but  not  feelings.* 
'They  have  done  for  Eve  and  all  her  descend^ 

•nts,'  said  Blanche,  with  a  smfle. 

*  Shall  I  infer,*  said  he.  '  that  women  feel  lees 
than  men— that  your  feelings  are  less  intense  than 
jnineT* 

'Because  I  am  too  happy  both  in  the  present 
and  in  the  future  to  be  sad,  And  you  are  not  so.' 
'8>id,  dear  Blanche  f 

*  Ay,  you  cannot  deny  it,  And  indeed  when 
jou  are  in  these  silent  moods,  and  1  look  on  you, 
and  your  eyes  see  me  not,  and  I  watch  the  gath- 
erings of  thought  upon  your  brow,  and  the  grad- 
«al  gloom  that  oYershadows  your  oountenanoe,  I 
say  to  myself  that  you  were  nerer  made  for  Uie 
hi4>piness  of  this  fair  world.' 


'Tott  make  me  sad  now  in  reality,  beTaosel 
have  the  fullest  trust  that  your  happioesB  is  in* 
plicated  in  mine.' 

'  Indeed  I  was  not  selfish  enough  to  remembtf 
that.' 

*  And  I  was  selfish  to  have  forgot  it  even  fcr 
this  little  snatch  of  time.  Perhaps  it  may  be  mj 
own  individual  fault ;  and  yet  it  is  not  a  lav  si 
our  common  nature  always  to  be  anticipntingihs 
future  rather  than  enjoying  the  present  t  Come, 
dear  Blanche,  we  will  forget  the  future  (is  it  not 
curious  to  forget  what  has  never  been  T)  and  bt 
happy  in  the  present.* 

'  I  will  not  be  happy  now,*  said  Blanche,  with 
a  smile. 

'And  why  not f 

'  Because  you  are  leaying  me  for  a  week.* 

'  To  return  for  ever.* 

The  Student  had  returned—all  things  had  goM 
prosperously  with  him.  He  had  mace  the  final 
arrangements  for  his  expected  bride — bis  reli- 
tions  had  concurred  in  his  views— eveiythiDg 
was  hopeful  snd  happy. 

Never  to  the  Student's  eye  had  the  sun  shoos 
80  brightly,  nor  the  earth  looked  so  jgaily,  nor 
the  world  appeared  to  be  arrayed  so  mvitingtj, 
as  on  that  last  day  of  his  return.  Never  bad  be 
felt  such  a  buoyancy  of  spirit  as  when  he  entersd 
the  house  where  Blanche  resided. 

But  suddenly  a  chill  came  over  him— What 
and  why  was  all  this  f  The  hooae  was  darkened, 
the  domestics  moved  stealthily  and  spoke  ool 
above  their  breaths,  a  dreary  stillness,  a  mysts* 
rious  awe  hung  heavily  over  all.  The  Student 
staggered,  gasped  for  breath,  asked  why  theie 
things  were  so,  and  was  told — Blanche  waa  de^l 

They  led  him  to  her  chamber,  and  he  saw  bcr 
again — saw  her  wan,  white,  motionless,  wrapped 
in  the  cerements  of  the  grave — be  saw  the  coffin 
and  the  &hroud — he  was  among  the  company  of 
moumera.  and  heard  that  moat  awful  of  eartb|j 
sounds  the  rattling  of  the  litUe  handful  of  meiB 
earth  on  the  last  tenement  of  the  earthly  fhunsl 

It  was  night  when  the  Student  entered  bii 
lonely  chamber.  The  soil  of  dust  was  over  Ui 
mourning  garments,  but  the  quiet,  self-collected 
mien  betrayed  neither  haste  nor  agitation;  jct, 
notwithstanding  this  external  plscidness,  theft 
was  an  expression  in  the  depths  of  his  eye  and 
the  compression  of  his  lip  that  chilled  the  heut 
of  his  solitary  domestic,  who,  after  long  watching 
and  enforced  silence,  would  gladly  have  beaid 
the  sound  of  any  boiaaa  voice.  But  words  of 
comfort  and  offera  of  services  eeemed  alike  in- 
trusions on  the  Student.  '  Ky  lamp,  and  lesvt 
me,'  in  the  deep  sepulchral  tones  of  the  mtrtsr^s 
voice,  sent  the  man  in  sadness  to  his  bed. 

The  fikudent  was  alone  mtmttt  in  the  tK« 
meaning  of  the  arocd^-and  Ihat  Is  not  whsa*^ 
are  solitary  ui  our  dwelUn^^  bnt  wiien  the  worid 
holds  not  an  okject  of  whom  onr  tboogfats  ess 
make  a  eompsnion.  It  was  the  saddest  and  thi 
deepest  boor  of  night,  yet  that  hour  so  monnivl 
ana  solitary  to  bipi,  eJeewhere  rang  with  thscs- 
ronsals  of  protracted  reyehy.  His  mind  giasei' 
for  a  moment  over  the  mifthAil  me/eHog-^^ 
board  csownod  with  pienlj— the  wine  flowht^ 
the  charm  of  ohMr&l  Toifiee^-«nd  the  li*^ 
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ries  of  the  human  frame— that  frame  so  *  fearfaDy 
and  wonderfully  made.' 

'Aj,  thou  mv  body,  part  and  parcel  of  myaelf, 
poor,  an  J  weak,  and  vain,  and  impotent,  I  am 
diuy  when  I  think  of  what  thou  art;  and  thoM 
powers  of  thought  which  are  inhabiting  within 
thee  wonder  at  the  strange  partnership  I  *  When 
shall  I  know  even  as  I  am  known  1' 

Beautitully  does  light  approximate  with  joy  and 
happinepSi  and  truly  is  darkness  the  sign  and 
symbol  of  woe.  How  undeceiving  is  the  instinct 
of  the  child,  who  trembles  to  be  alone  in  the 
glooom  of  the  night, — night,  the  season  for  evil 
spirits,  for  sadne^,  for  sighing,  and  sorrow! 
The  Student  entered  the  deep  melancholy  gloom  of 
that  lowly  ohomber  with  a  noiseless  step;  the  pre- 
sence of  death  has  a  greater,  majesty  than  that 
of  living  kings,  though  it  be  but  a  peasant's 
dust,  for  the  impress  of  the  Maker's  image  lies 
legibly  engraven  there.  The  Student  entered 
calm,  composed,  subdued,  with  the  most  perfect 
and  the  clearest  possession  of  all  liis  faculties — 
spendthrift  his  pleasure-^  J  hut  we— oh!  we  shudder  to  think  that  there  lay 
i.„.  .L-f_  «_ji     r^  t  ^  £^|jp  young  girl,  in  the  cerements  of  the  grave, 

and  that  the  Student  stood  with  the  long,  sharp- 
pointed 


of  nerry  laughter ; — but  what  were  these  to  him, 
•Kcept  to  force  on  him  the  contrast  between  the 
festal  apartment  and  his  own  dark  chambei^-* 
between  the  hearts  overflowing  with  gladness  in 
all  its  vaiied  channels  of  jest  and  joy,  and  the 
deep  despairing  hopelessness  of  his  own  soul. 

*It  is  overP  said  the  Student,  Uhis  <lream  of 
earthly  happiness,  this  delusion  of  human  passions 
and  it  is  well  thai  it  should  be  so,  for  is  not  hap- 
piness another  name  for  selfishness?  Witness 
myself-~have  I  not  been  loving,  doting  ? — and 
ipndually  has  all  creation  narrowed  around  me, 
ttntil  the  great  purposes  of  existence  were  lost 
or  nearly  so — until  the*  world,  to  my  blind  percep- 
tion, held  but  my  treasure  and  myself  1  Ay,  this 
is  the  happiness  of  the  world — ^the  pleasure  of 
.tbe  passions — ^given  to  all  men^^the  crowd,  the 
herd — they  love  and  are  loved,  it  is  the  happi- 
ness of  the  earth,  earthy.  The  passions  chain  us 
down  to  this  lower  world,  but,  as  the  links  loosen, 
the  intellect  connects  us  with  loftier  spheres. 

*  And  yet  I  loved  her!  loved  her  as  a  miser 
does  his  gold,  as 

ay,  even  as  the  pious  love  their  QodI  Science 
seemed  a  soulless  drudgery  while  I  listened  to 
her  voice  \  its  grave:«t  speculations,  its  noblest 
ittscoveries,  were  dull  and  stale  to  one  cheerful 
word,  to  one  glance  of  her  laughing  eye.  One 
sa«tch  of  wild  melody  from  her  lip,  one  echo  of 
her  light  footstep,  was  enough  to  win  me  from 
tJHalt  noble  philosophy  which  mounts  the  skies 
and  marks  the  broad  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  sensual  and  the  sage. 

*  I  will  be  cisilm,  however; — ere  not  the  fitcnl* 
ties  of  the  mind  of  higher  lineage  than  the  pas- 
sions of  the  heart,  and  shall  they  be  slaves  to  Its 
wild  throbbiugs?' 

The  Student  kid  his  watch  before  him — mel- 
ancholy thing  whereby  we  measure  life  ?-;-he  laid 
it  before  him  in  the  dim  light  of  the  lamp,  his 
e^e  fixed  upon  its  movements,  and  his  hand 
•pressed  upon  his  own  heart 

If  the  ravings  of  despair  are  svblime,  sorely 
-fortitude  is  true  nobleness.  There  stood  the 
-fltodent,  calm  to  his  otter  hopelessness,  the  disa 
Ught  reflected  on  hi-  features,  with  his  eye  ftxed 
.on  the  silent  memento  of  time,  the  noble  oatUne 
of  his  figure  and  the  intellectual  cast  of  his  bead 
partUlly  revealed.  Who  can  tell,  in  the  five 
minutes  that  ensued,  what  thoughts  passed 
-Ciirough  the  chambers  of  his  mind — by  what 
discipline  the  body  was  brovght  into  sabjeetion 
•to  the  mental  monarchy. 

*lam  calm,'  said  theetodeni,  *oalm  enough  to 
'mmat  the  pulse  of  dying  iniancgr*  I  nm  not>yet 
jNiyimd  the  pale  of  my  ovsa  snlijectjon.  The  tn- 
molts  of  the  body  belong  solely  to  l^e  tyranny  of 
the  passions,  and  I,  who  haire  now  nothing  to 
hope,  can  have  little  to  fear. 

*  And  now  to  my  UtHL* 

iThe  Student  took  the  dim  lamp,  and  pMsod 
from  the  dark  and  gloomy  chamber  into  one  still 
more  dark  and  gloomy.  Reader,  follow  not  if 
'death  affright  thee,  ror  !t  was  the  chamber  of 
death. 

The  student  had  swfendered  M  hnnan  pas- 
•ions,  had  immolated  all  boman  feelings— a  etsni 
^f4«Mure  took  their  plaae^— be  wis  diving  into  the  on  him,  the  pa 
deepest  mysteries  of  Qod's  nrpjtfiiM    i^^nwjwte-  end  BlsiMbe  li 


instrument  of  glittering  steel,  exempt 
from  all  human  sympathies,  all  human  passions, 
and  aspiring  to  explore  those  nivster*es  whicb 
ocoupUid  the  mind  of  Deity  in  the  creation,  with 
a  lofty  pleasure  that  seemed  superior  to  all  tbs 
happiness  of  this  world's  gladness. 

But  stay; — what  means  this  emotion  of  the 
human  sympathies,  this  softening  of  the  heart, 
which  passes  over  the  features  of  the  stern  anato- 
mist, as  he  stands  with  the  glittering  steel  su^ 
pended  over  the  form  of  that  younff  girl  ?  Does 
he  think  of  the  violated  sanctity  of  death  ?  does 
he  think  of  the  sacrilegions  touch  of  the  dea- 
poiler  of  the  grave  on  the  sister,  the  mother,  the 
wife?  does  compunction  and  the  touch  of  human 
sympathies  press  round  his  heart?  No.  flb 
thinks  of  the  dear  one  he  had  just  consigned  fo 
the  grave— just  such  a  rair  hand  had  BUnobe 
placed  within  his  own  when  last  they  parted ; 
the  rigour  of  his  nunO  was  gone,  the  shinii^ 
blade  fell  from  his  hand  and  shivered  into  frag- 
ments, a  mist  gathered  before  his  eyes — tSe 
strong  man  shook  like  the  veriest  infant. 

3nt  Dosr — is  it  the  weakness  of  his  vision,  oris 
k  the  fiction  of  his  distempered  brain  ?— did  the 
white  hand  move?— did  the  faintest  echo  of  a 
^gh  strike  upon  his  ear?-^id  some  low  bn 
itndnlate  tho<«e  vestments  of  the  grave  ?— or 
It— conld  it  be  the  veriest,  faintest  breath  of 
omrtalUfe? 

A  moment  and  all  the  noble  energies  of  the 
Student's  mind  returned.  He  lifted  the  covering 
from  the  face,  raised  the  drooping  form,  drew 
round  her  his  own  dark  mantle  to  hide  the  dis- 
mal cere-cloths,  and  then,  with  long  and  paUept 
care,  and  with  more  than  the  mother's  trembUn^g 
tenderness  over  the  conch  of  her  dying  infiinl, 
sought  to  win  back  the  trembling,  the  fluttering, 
the  uncertain  pulses  of  life.  Who  ciskn  tell  toe 
anguish  of  that  hour,  when,  but  for  the  brief 
breathing-times  of  hope,  despair  must  have  pasa- 
lyaed  his  exertions.  But  at  length— oh  joyJ— 
liiB  Une  eyes  slowly  opuied,  and,  as  they  rested 
on  Urn,  the  pale  lips  relaxed  into  a  faint  amSe, 
lived. 


iti 


TH8  POLISHED  SHOYHL 


THE   POLISHED  SHOVEL.  . 

"^Doh't  use  that!"  ezdaimed  mj  maiden 
■nnt,  as  I  attempted  to  take  the  shorel  to 
throw  on  a  fallen  coal  or  two.  "  Tou  most 
be  a  Goth  to  think  of  using  a  polished  shoToL 
It  is  onlj  for  ornament;  and  there  is  more 
time  and  trouble  spent  in  keeping  it  so  than 
joa  imagine.*' 

I  owned  mj  gtmchdrru^  and  stood  oor- 
rjcted. 

Of  course  all  our  readers  must  hare  seen 
or  heard  of  a  polished  shovel, — as  ordinary 
an  appendage  of  the  grate  as  a  six-foot  show- 
footman, — a  sort  of  case-hardened  rinecurist, 
who  does  nothing  from  one  year's  end  to  the 
other  but  loll  listlessly  upon  its  sapporters, — 
sod,  although  neither  wanting  in  hrightne^M 
nor  reJUctloriy  does  nothing^  and  says  Uu,  as 
an  Iri^man  would  phrase  it  I 

Alas  ?  and  alack  a  day  I  (or,  aooording  to  the 
ambitious  aspiration  of  an  East  Indian  cadet, 
**  a  la»%  and  a  lac  a-day  I)  there  are  many, 
▼ery  many  polished  shovels  in  society,  in  hu- 
man form,  who,  albeit  as  omamentid,  are  as 
perfectly  useless  as  our  acquaintances  of  the 
drawing-room  store.  They  have  many  of 
Ihem,  probably,  been  bred  to  the  har ;  but 
oQdtemptuonsly  spuming  Oohe^  and  never 
having  **  taken  up**  a  LittX^ion  in  the  whole 
course  of  their  lives,  they  have  no  other  idea 
of  *'  conveyancing**  than  that  entertamed  by 
tha  swell  mob  I 

The  exquist(e-dandy-men  of  ton^ — the 
**  honourabfes,'*who  have  Chesterfield  and  the 
Book  of  Etiquette  at  their  fingers*  ends — ^who 
kmnge  in  the  Park,  dance  at  Almack*s,  or  bet 
at  Tattersalls*,  are  all ''  polished  shovels**  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  and  certainlv  more 
ornamental  than  useiul  members  of  the  com- 
munity at  large,  albeit  many  of  the  aforesaid 
are  not  of  the  community  **  at  large.*'  being  I 


er's  and  are  generally  marked  by  no  ^fadk^ 
or  of  no  aecaunt^ — sod  assuredly  are  never 
horumred^ — according  to  the  mercantile  phnm 
being  more  fitted  for  a  drawing  room  than  a 
drawing  academy. 

In  the  army  there  are  many  "  polished 
shovels'*  forced  into  a  red  coat  and  regimc»- 
tals  by  ambitions  parents,  or 

*  Beeann  tliqr Ve  iioClili«  cte  to  do»* 

and  who  are  '^martinetts**  to  the  men  in  ^ 
parka  and  parades^  and  the  admiratioD  of 
giggling  nursery  maids;  but  who  generdly 
prefer  **home,  sweet  home**  to  travd. 


always  **  exchange"  when  their  regiment  is 
ordered  abroad,  to  the  great  delight  of  wbols 
ranks  and  old  **  fiSes,'*  who  are  vulgar  enoo^ 
to  think  that  the  smdl  ot  gun  is  superior  la 
videt-powder! 

In  all  government  offices  the  *' polished 
shovels"  are  very  numerous ;  they  are  gene- 
rally branches  of  the  aristocracy,  or  appointed 
by  ministerial  interest ;  their  thirty-third  con- 
em  will  be  found,  upon  investigation,  to  be 
able  to  command  a  certain  number  of  votes 
for  a  certain  borongfa,  and  his  peculiar  interest 
transforms  his  relative  into  the  '^prindpaP 
of  some  office,  who  punctually  attends  mm 
eleven  till  two,  reads  the  newspaper,  jnwtm, 
fittigues  himself  by  signing  his  name  to  aosaa 
important  documents,  and  rushes  away  pM> 
dsely  as  the  clock  strikes,  like  a  newly- 
emancipated  slave.  Four  times  a  year,  how- 
ever, he  is  really  moved, — that  is,  when  be 
receives  the  quarterly  payment  of  his  ^*har^ 
earned**  salary.  Unfortunately,  with  all  hii 
**  polish,"  he  is  not  fireqoently  very  dvil  to 
the  '*pub]ia"  Of  course  there  are  exoo^ 
tions ;  but  the^  are  **  gentlemen  bom,"  md 
cannot  **  help  it,"  so  we  must  not  praise  then 
for  exercising  that  urbanity  which  is  so  natu- 
ral to  that  very  limited  dass,  that  to  be  **mk' 


periodically  found  within  the  unscalable  walls  civil"  would  be  contrary  to  theur  nature  and 


ai  the  Queen's  Bench,  the  Marshal-sea,  or 
"AH  In  the  Dovm^-^OMFt^r 

Among  these  same  "polished  shovels^" 
omithologically  classed,  may  be  discovered 
both  "rooks"  and  "pigeons;"  for,  having 
literally  nothing  to  do,  they  "do"  one  another, 
«r — are  "done."  And  again,  ichthiologically 
classed,  some  of  tiiese  stupid  and  utterly 
worthless  $<nUi  may  bo  termed  **  flats"  and 
**  gudgeons,'*  and  the  more  knowing  ones 
«•  thaaiiT 

The  polished  shovels  of  the  feminine  gen- 
der are  principally  those  young  damsels  who 
are  "  broueht  ou v'  after  having  received  the 
finished  polish  from  some  of  the  "  refiners" 
of  Kensington,  or  elsewhere,  who  do  Berlin 
worsted  work,  touch  the  piano,  murder  the 
Italian,  and  burke  the  French,  and  whose 
"  oapers**  are  bare-faced  imitations  of  the  real 
original  French,  and  an  imposition  on  the 
British  public — whose  drawing«  are  like  the 
shooques  of  men  without  funds  at  their  baak-^ 


education.    We  have  the  pleasure  of  know- 
ing many  such. 

At  court,  which  is  all  great,  the  "  polished 
shovels"  are  innumerable;  but,  alas  I  for  pride 
and  poor  humanity,  ICors,  that  great  dusl- 
contractor,  and  contractor  of  men*s  yiew% 
wul,  sooner  or  later,  inevitably  call  upon  tha 
"  polished  shovels,"  and  with  his  enoi 
dust-shovel,  unfeeling  cast  them  aH  in 
common  heap  I 


m»  ♦  >» 


Soeh  is  the  oondition  of  homan  life,  thaii 
thing  is  always  wanting  to  happineas. 

Every  great  house  Is  proportionably  faB  af 
saucy  menials. 

There  are  veiv  many  things  which  men  wilk 
coats  worn  thread-bare  dare  not  say. 

It  waa  the  wisdom  el  andent  (iraee,  to 
what  was  moat  neefiil  aa  moat  iUoatrtoiis. 

Revenge  is  ever  the  pleasiire  of  a  paltry 
a  weak  aiM  al^jeet  BiiBd. 


THE  EDITOR'S  SaANTT. 


THE  EOlTOrS  SHANTY. 


{It^ar  and  Doctor.) 
Uljok. — I  Bay  SangrRdo,  when  did  jou  i 
recentlj  Itje^'esu^ooiirBoduB  tbe  Liirdf 

DoCTOB — Not  Kince  our  lut  sederant, 

«itgencies  of  Beeding,  I  presame,  hire  prerented 

bim  from  iUuminatiiig  TonjDto  wilh  his  prcaence. 

MuoB. — Hmbt  I  heir  coming  footaleps! 


\EKter  a  pmonagi  txhibiting  a  frrmtitpieet 
profutety  embdliihed  viilh  griizly  Aair,] 

Doctor. — ■' Angela  and  ministeni  of  graci 
defend  us  i"  Who  in  the  name  of  the  peripatetic 
Hebreir  have  we  gat  here? 

Hajob. — Uj  good  Iriend,  the  sooner  that  fou 
m^e  fourteir  scarce  the  better  1  We  lack 
nulher  q,uilla  nor  sealing  nax ;— and  aa  for  old 
olotbeB  we  always  make  donations  of  encb 
niodities  to  tlie  Hoaee  ObBefiise? 

Hurt  OBHT.---Ha;  the  muckle  horned  Dell 
flee  awa  wi'  the  reprobate,  for  setting  ms  doon 
M  belan^ng  to  ane  o'  the  lost  tribes  I 

DoCTOB. — Can  it  be  possible  that  I  behold  that 
doitetit  of  ruling  eldera, — the  unsopMsticated 
Thane  of  Bannie  Braes. 

ICajob. — The  tongne  ii  the  tongae  of  the  Laird 
bat  the  (ace  is  the  face  of  Lnblini 

LiiBD. — Hech  siiB,  what  a  debamng  thing,  after 
•',  is  envy  I  Becanee  neither  o'  ye  can  manage  to 
Miae  a  ciap  o'  brlstlsB  aboot  yoar  miutlea,  ye 
maun  show  yoar  pair  spit*  against  me,  who 
•hance  to  i>e  blessed  wi'  a  mair  fertile  wil  o' 
fieabi 

TOU  IT.— « 


DocTOK. — NcTCf  were  joa  more  off  yont  eggg. 
In  all  your  life,  thou  most  touchy  of  hoiband- 
men,  at  least  so  fir  as  your  humble  Berrant  is 
concerned.  If  I  ohose  to  translate  myself  into  a 
Gay,  I  could,  during  the  lipsation  of  three  weeks, 
exhibit  a  facial  hirsute  fbreil,  which  would 
shame  you  back  into  shaving! 

LiiRD.— Weell  weell— efter  that  ony  thing! 
Uony  a  biessed  time  hae  I  heard  Crabtree  there, 
sing  forth  the  praises  o'  the  "  beard  raoTement," 
at  this  identical  table ;— and  when  I  fa'  in  wi'  the 
fashion,  lo  and  behold,  ye  balth  open  cry  agidait 
me,  as  if  I  was  a  akunk  or  a  fanmart  I  I  am  no' 
apt  to  tak'  the  pet,  but  I  conn*'  oongciendouBlj 
say  that  I  relish  sio  treatmentl 

Major.— Why  Bonnie  Braes  your  skio  must 
be  thinner  by  many  degrees  than  I  imagined! 
Here  man,  imbibe  from  this  poculum,  and  be 
yoar  honest,  hearty  self  once  more  I 

DoOTOH.— Amen   say    II— always   prenming 

that  the  fluid  can  Snd  its  way  through  the  brash' 

wood  which  encirctei  your  mouth  ! 

"  iiRD,— (MnMrinp  doan  thi  gotitt)  Coufound 

if  I  wet  my  whistle  in  the  company  o'  sic 

railing  reprobates  I 

HijDR. — For  shame,  oh  moet  aggravaling  of 
medicos!     KcTer  heed  him  Laird,  but  discuss 
the  good  the  gods  provide  theel' 
LiiBD.— 'The  treatment  which  I  hava  received 
this  night,  is  enaogh  to  mak'  a  Kuot  swear  1 
Muoi,— Bat  Laird— 

L*iRi>.— Just  let  me  speak,  if  ye  pleaM  I  Hoo 
doe«  the  case  staodf  For  months  hae  ye  beeft 
singing  forth  the  pruset  o'  beuda  I    Axaotliag 


THB  EDITOR^S  8HANTT. 


to  7oar  ttle  the  use  o'  ft  nior  was  a  direct  Intar- 
UtreDce  wi'  the  deeigns  o*  Proridenoel  Ye  hae 
been  dinging  in  my  laga»  that  the  mak  hair  a 
Biaa  eberiflbed  aboot  his  mon*  the  leas  riak  did 
be  ran  o'  catching  a  sair  craig,  or  beoomhkg  eon- 
fnmptiTe  I    Is  na*  this  the  troth  f 

Major. — ^The  naked  tratli — bat — 

Laikd.— Permit  me  to  continne!  In  addition 
to  what  I  hare  Jost  recited,  did  na'  ye  dwell  upon 
the  manly  and  artistio  effect  o'  a  beard  and  a 
wMue  touch  f  Can  ye  deny  that  ye  cited  the  ex- 
ample o*  the  auld  patriarchs^  and  the  worthies  o* 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  the  middle  ages,  in  sop- 
port  o*  your  text  f 

lliJOB. — I  frankly  oonoede  all  this ! 

Laird.— Wed,  taking  what  you  said  for  Gos- 
pel, I  resoWed  to  regulate  mysel'  accordingly! 
For  a  month,  neither  soap  nor  steel  has  come  in 
contact  wi^  my  face.  Nae  body  can  conceive 
flie  trials  I  hae  endured  in  acting  np  to  my  reso- 
bition.  Giny  has  na*  bestowed  upon  me  a  sis- 
terly look  since  I  left  aff  shaving  I  Often  hae  I 
beard  my  ploughman  Bauldle  Slott,  nichering 
•hint  my  back  9iX  the  appearance  I  cut,  when 
be  thocht  I  was  na*  hearing  him  1 

If  AJOR.— But  Laird— 

Laird. — ^I*m  no*  done  yet !  When  at  gloamln 
I  Tentured  doon  to  the  Post  Office,  the  laddies 
wba*  congregate  in  front  o*  the  same,  to  play 
oieket,  dropped  their  diversion  the  moment  I 
appeared  and  ran  after  me  as  if  I  had  been  a 
bedUunite,  skirling  like  Dells'  buokies,  as  they 


**  Hurrah  for  the  Laird, 
And  his  muckle  grey  beard !" 

Doctor. — Somewhat  teasing,  I  grant  I 

][,4iu>.— Teasing  quo*  he  I  it  was  enongh  to 
Mve  a  man  demented  I 

Major.— Are  yon  done  yet? 

Laird. — Na !  the  warst  is  yet  to  come  ?  On 
teoday  last  it  was  my  turn  to  herd  the  money 
]plate  at  the  Kirk  door.  What  strange  looks  the 
«itd  folk  bestowed  upon  me,  when  casting  their 
bftwbees  into  the  treasury  I  By  tlie  way  in  which 
Ibey  touched  their  foreheads,  they;  evidently 
opined  that  thero  was  something  wrang  in  my 
vpper  story  I  As  for  the  youAger  portion  o*  the 
>«oagregation,  the  bulk  o*  them  gu£Ekw*d  right  oot 
tin  ny  face,  and  continued  to  keckle  even  when 
ib^  b  id  entered  the  sanctoaiy  I  * 

Major.— Poor  Laifd! 

Laibo.— Weel  may  ye  say  pulr  Laird  t  When 
I  look  my  place  in  my  pew,  I  could  na*  help  being 
vognisant  o'  the  fact,  that  fbr  ane  ee  that  W6s 
ised  on  the  Minister,  a  disen  were  concentrated 
ratbcr  I  Bhoiild  say  my  fSMe— Air  t 


The  precentor  glowered  at  me  without  inteinds* 
sion,  for  the  better  o'  twenty  minutes,  and  al 
length  was  constrained  to  hide  his  visage  behind 
the  deak.  Brawly  did  I  ken  by  the  twitching  o' 
his  shottthers,  and  the  way  in  which  he  kept  his 
napkin  stapped  into  his  mouth,  that  he  was  wres^ 
Img  sair  wi'  laughter  I  When  obligated  to  stand 
up  at  the  closing  prayer,  his  cheeks  were  as  red 
as  the  sheU  o'  a  boUed  labsterl  As  for  the  Min- 
ister, honest  man,  he  managed  to  keep  his  cobd- 
tenance,  but  he  never  Tentured  to  look  at  the  side 
o'  the  Kirk  whaur  I  sat  I 

Doctor. — I  wonder  that  yon  persevered  in 
your  resolution,  under  such  circumstances ! 

Laird.— Naething  but  a  strong  sense  o*  duty 
enabled  me  so  to  do  I  And  yet  after  a'  this 
misery  and  martyrdom,  in  what  I  was  led  to  be- 
lieve was  a  righteous  cause,  nae  sooner  do  I 
mak*  my  appearance  in  the  shanty,  than  lo  and 
behold  the  yell  o*  derision  is  uplifted  against  me ! 
Uplifted  by  the  rery  men  that  seduced  me  to 
convert  my  rasor  into  a  pruning  Icnife  t  Hoo  ye 
can  answer  for  sic  heathenish  conduct  is  mair,  fiv 
mair  than  I  can  tell ! 

Dootor.— I  am  out  of  the  scrape  fbr  one  I 
Prom  first  to  laat  I  have  set  my  &ce  agiinsi 
beards.  Grabtree,  what  have  yon  to  say  to  the 
indictment  preferred  against  yon  ? 

Major.— -Lend  me  your  ears,  for  a  brief  neaaon, 
Bonnie  Braes  1 

Laird.— Bather  would  I  lend  yon  my  beard— 
or  rather  mak'  you  a  present  o*  the  same  I  I  an 
clean  sknnnered  at  the  very  idea  o'  itl 

MAJOR.-'^Jredit  me  that  i\p  to  this  rery  even* 
bg  I  was  as  honest  and  enthusiastic  an  advoealt 
of  facial  hirsutism,  as  Gaoada  contained  I 

Laird. — ^And  what  made  yon  change  year 
opinion,  I  should  like  to  kent 

Majoiu^Tou  were  the  caose  of  my  hareftuti 
backsliding  1 

LAiRD.^-What  does  <K(S  man  mean  f 

Major.— Forgive  me  when  I  say  that  tbe 
incongnious  appearance  which  yon  cot, 
entered  this  chamber  to  night,  c<»ipietely- 
all  my  thtoretML  predilections  in  faToor  of  tiM 
beard  morement.  In  sober  seriousness  I  misiwib 
you  for  a  dealer  in  cast  off  wearing  apparri ! 

Laiii). — ^I  enppose  it  Is  a  dn^  tneunbeni  vpan 
me  to  mak' yon  a  boo,  for  the  leftUianded 
pllmenti 

Major. — ^Let  me  not  be  misandefitood, 
er  1    As  much  as  ever  am  I  oonTinoed  ttiat  It  b 
an  outrage  against  nature,  to  denude  oar 
of  the  corerings  which  she  has  provide 
them.    As  itnmgly  as  ever  do  I 
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of  tho  fasor  paves  (be  wty  for  many  ills  and 

Li.iBD. — Hoo  tlien  can  ye  say  that  yoar  beard 
firedilectiona  bae  been  iipaetf 

If  AjeB.— I  bare  long  bad  a  latent  feeling  tbat 
there  is  an  insarmoantable  incompatibility  be- 
tween our  pincbed  and  unpoetical  ooBtame,  and 
Ibe  crops  wbiob  barbers  reap  1  The  Agere  vbicb 
yon  present,  at  this  asoment,  ripens  that  latent 
Ibeling  into  settled  conviction  1 

DecTOft.— Hearl  heart  bear  I 

IiAiBA. — ^Wba  can  hear,  if  yon  ke^  rooting 
«nd  roaring  in  tbat  idiotical  like  way  I  Qang  on 
Cnlpepperl 

If  Ajen. — ^Habtt  is  second  natare.  For  a  period 
anflloiently  long  to  establish  a  soUd  and  aUduig 
prescription,  have  we  been  accnstomed  to  associ- 
ate the  beard  with  a  style  of  dress  altogether 
•ntipodal  to  that  which  now  nniTersaily  prcTails 
among  as.  This  association  is  deepened  and  per- 
petuated by  the  statuary,  the  painter,  and  the 
poet  It  has  obtained  a  footing  too  firm  to  be 
•brogated  or  shaken.  We  could  as  easily  return 
lo  the  usages  of  sayage  life,  as  accomplish  such 
an  undertaking ! 

Laibd. — Di7  ye  then  gie  up  the  beard,  as  a 
hopeless  speculation  f 

If  AJOB — ^Tery  &r  from  it  t  All  that  I  contend 
for  is,  that  co-existently  with  our  abandonment 
of  the  razor,  we  must  resume  a  more  flowing  aod 
picturesque  habit  of  dress  I  Instead  of  that 
abomination  the  round  black  hat,  which  conyeys 
no  more  heroic  idea  than  that  of  a  superannuated 
chimney  pot,  let  us  have  something  approxima- 
ting to  the  turban  of  the  Turk,  or  the  conical 
cap  of  the  Armenian.  Let  the  coat  give  place 
to  a  garment  of  the  toga  tribe,  and  our  stiff 
breeches,  be  susperseded  by  a  habiliment  of  less 
formal  character.  Carry  these  riews  into  effect, 
•ad  I  will  support  the  beard  moyement  heart  and 
•onll 

DocTOB. — Most  emphatically  do  I  aiy  dUta^  to 
in  that  you  have  adyanced. 

IiAiBD. — ^IH  no  threep  but  what  yon  are  richt, 
Orabtree.  Sae  in  the  meantime,  till  the  change  | 
o'  dress  which  ye  spoke  o*  comes  round,  HI  e*en 
re-commence  the  crapping  o'  my  chin  and  upper 
1^.  I  bae  nae  ambition  to  be  mistaken,  as  I  was 
ibis  eyening,  for  a  Hebrew  buster.  By  your 
leaye,  Mijor,  IHJust  step  into  your  bed-room, 
and  make  my  face  smooth  before  If  rs.  Grundy, 
lionest  woman,  comes  ben.    [SxU  Xolri.] 

If UOB.— What  baye  yon  been  reading  htdy, 
Doetorf 

MuoB. — Seyeral  odds  and  ends,  the  ttost  in 
#0fesHng  befaigtbis  prettily  got-np  dnoAeebno, 


entitled,  ^A^MiiograpkifiifanAetnns  ortiffkt 
year*  ei»  tha  Siage.**    Bif  Annm  Cora  MowaU, 

If  uoB. — If  Anna  writes  as  well  as  she  acts^  the 
book  must  be  worth  reading.  I  saw  her  in  Lon* 
don  a  few  years  ago,  hi  the  character  of  "Julia," 
and  was  much  pleased  with  her  rendering  of  th# 
part  She  was  refreshingly  deyoid  of  the  rant 
and  nasal  intonation,  which  too  frequently  cha> 
racterise  the  female  Thespians  of  DoUardom. 

PocroB. — ^The  perusal  of  these  memoirs  will 
not  lessen  your  fayourable  estimate  of  the  lady. 
They  are  written  with  much  simplicity,  and  gfye 
a  truthful  and  striking  picture  of  life  behind  the 
scenes. 

IfAJOB.— Was  Mrs.  Mo  watt  bred  to  the  stage? 

Doctor. — No!  Pecuniary  embarassments  into 
which  her  husband  fell,  made  her  adoption  of  the 
theatrical  profession  almost  a  matter  of  necessity. 

Majob.— Where  did  she  make  her  first  appear- 
ance? 

DocioB.— At  the  Park  Theatre,  New  York. 
And  speaking  of  that,  the  description  which  sho 
giyes  of  her  debtU  is  so  yery  graphic  that  I  shall 
read  it  for  you.  If  you  plesse. 

Majob. — I  am  all  attention. 

DooTOB.~At  the  first  rehearsal,  Mr.  Skcrrett 
(our  old  Toronto  acquaintance  warned  the  debu- 
tante of  the  attack  of  **  stage  fright,"  whicl^  she 
was  almost  certabi  to  undergo.  Mrs.  MowatI 
laughed  the  prediction  to  scorn,  and  proceeded 
to  the  Theatre  at  night  with  a  bold  and  trustfol 
heart    She  then  goes  on  to  say : 

I  was  Just  dressed  when  there  came  a  slight  lap 
upon  the  door,  accompanied  by  the  words,  *'  Fan- 
line,  you  are  called." 

I  opened  the  door.  The  call  boy  stood  withovi 
— the  inseparable  long  strip  of  paper  between  bis 
fingers.    I  inquired  whom  he  wanted. 

**  You,  ma'am ;  you  are  caHed." 

**What  a  singular  piece  of  6uniliarity  I  **  I 
thought  to  myself.  **  It  is  I  whom  he  is  address- 
ing as  *  Paulhie.' "  I  did  not  suspect  that  it  was 
customary  to  call  the  peribrmers  by  the  names  of 
the  characters  assumed. 

**  Called  for  whatt"  I  enquired,  in  a  manner 
tbat  was  intended  to  impress  the  daring  offender 
with  a  sense  of  the  respect  due  to  me. 

**For  whatr  be  retwted,  prokmging  the  leiAol 
with  an  indescribably  humorous  emphasis,  and 
thrusting  his  tongue  against  his  cheek,  "why, 
for  the  stage,  to  be  sure  t    Thai's  the  what  /" 

"Obr  was  all  I  could  say;  and  the  liltfe 
urchin  ran  down  Stairs  smothering  his  kughter. 
Its  echo,  howeyer,  reached  me  from  the  jgreen- 
room,  where,  after  making  his  "caU,"  he  had 
probably  related  my  unsophistkaled  inquiry. 

At  that  moment  Mr.  Mowatt  easse  to  oondnei 
me  to  the  stage.  Mrs.  Yemon,  who  pkyed  my 
mother,  was  already  seated  at  a  smaD  table  Hk 
Madame  Deaehapellesr  drawing  room.  I  took 
my  plaoe  on  a  eolb  opposite  lo  her,  holdiog  is 
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my  hand  a  magnificent  bouquet,  Glanda'a  anp- 
posed  offering  to  Pauline. 

After  a  few  whbpered  words  of  oncouragment. 
Mr.  Mo  watt  left  me,  to  witness  the  performance 
from  the  front  of  the  house.  Somebody  spread 
my  Pauline  scarf  on  the  chair  beside  me.  Some- 
body else  arranged  the  folds  of  my  train  symme- 
trically. Somebody's  fingers  gathered  into  their 
place  a  few  stray  curls.  The  stage  manager  gaye 
the  order  of  "  Clear  the  stage,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men/' and  I  heard  sound  the  little  bell  for  the 
raising  of  the  curtain. 

Until  that  moment  I  do  not  think  a  pulse  in  my 
frame  had  quiclcened  its  beating.  But  then  I 
was  seized  with  a  stifling  sensation,  as  though  I 
were  choking.  I  could  only  gasp  out,  **Not  yet 
I  cannot  !** 

Of  course  there  was  general  confusion.  Man- 
agers, actors,  prompter,  all  rushed  ou  the  stage; 
some  offered  water,  some  scent  bottles,  some 
fanned  me.  Every  body  seemed  prepared  to 
witness  a  fiunting  fit,  or  an  attack  of  hysterics, 
or  something  equally  ridiculous.  I  was  arguing 
with  myself  against  the  absurdity  of  this  ungov- 
ernable emotion — this  humiliating  exhibition — 
and  making  a  desperate  endeavor  to  regam  my 
aeif-possession,  when  Mr.  Skerrett  thrust  his 
comic  face  over  somebody's  shoulder.  He  looked 
at  me  with  an  expression  of  quizzical  exultation, 
and  exclaimed, — 

''  Didn't  I  tell  yon  so?    Where's  all  the  coui^ 
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The  words  recalled  my  boast  of  the  morning ; 
or  rather,  they  recalled  the  recollections  upon 
which  that  boast  was  founded.  My  cbmpoeure 
returned  as  rapidly  as  it  had  departed.  I  laughed 
at  my  own  weakness. 

*'  Are  you  getting  better?"  kindly  inquired  the 
stage  manager. 

**Let  the  curtain  rise!"  was  the  satisfactory 
answer. 

Mr.  Barry  clapped  his  hands, — a  signal  for  the 
Atage  to  be  vacated, — the  crowd  at  once  disap- 
peared. Madame  Descbapelles  and  Pauline  sat 
alone,  as  before.  The  tinkling  bell  of  warning 
rang,  and  the  curtain  slowly  ascended,  disclosing 
first  the  footlights,  then  the  ocean  of  heads  beyond 
them  in  the  pit,  then  the  brilliant  array  of  ladies 
in  the  boxes,  tier  after  tier,  and  finally  the  throng- 
ed galleries.  I  found  those  footlights  an  invalu- 
able aid  to  the  necessary  illusion.  They  formed 
a  dazzling  barrier,  that  separated  the  spectator 
from  the  ideal  world  in  which  the  actor  dwelt. — 
Their  glare  prevented  the  eye  from  being  distract* 
6d  by  objects  without  the  precincts  of  that 
luminous  semicircle.  They  were  a  friendly  pro- 
tection, a  warm  comfort,  an  idealising  auxiliary. 

The  MuUmte  was  greeted  warmly.  This  was 
but  a  matter  of-course  compliment  paid  by  a 
New  York  audience  to  the  daughter  of  a  well- 
known  citizen* 

^*  Bow  1  bow !"  whispered  a  Tolce  firom  behind 
the  screen?.    And  I  obediently  bent  my  bead. 

**  Bow  to  your  right  I"  said  the  voice,  between 
the  Intervals  of  applause.    I  bowed  to  the  right 
**  Bow  to  the  lef^ !"    I  bowed  to  the  lefV. 
**  Bow  again !"    I  bowed  again  and  again  while 
the  noisy  welcome  lasted. 

The  playxjommenced,  and  with  the  first  words 
.1  uttered,  I  conoentr^ed  my  thoughts,  and  tried 


to  forget  that  I  had  any  existence  eave  that  of 
the  scornful  Lady  of  Lyons.  When  we  rose  from 
our  seats  and  approached  the  footlights,  Xra. 
Vernon  gave  my  band  a  reassnrbg  pressore.  It 
was  a  kmdness  scarcely  needed.  1  had  kwt  dl 
sensation  of  alarm.  The  play  progressed  is 
smoothly  as  it  commenced.  In  the  third  act. 
where  Pauline  first  discovers  the  treachery  of 
Claude,  the  powers  of  the  actress  begin  to  be 
tested.  Every  point  told,  and  was  rewarded  witb 
an  inspiring  burst  of  applause.  The  andieiwe 
had  determined  to  blow  into  a  flame  the  iaintest 
spark  of  merit. 

In  the  fourth  act,  I  became  greatly  exhausted 
with  the  mnusual  excitement  and  exertion.  There 
seemed  a  probability  that  I  would  not  have  phys- 
ical strength  to  enable  me  to  fiD»h  the  perfonn- 
ance.  Mrs.  Vernon  has  often  laughingly  reminded 
me  how  she  shook  and  pinched  me  when  i  was 
lying,  to  all  appearance,  tenderly  olasped  in  her 
arms.  She  maintains  that,  by  these  meaDS,  she 
constantly  roused  me  to  consciousness.  I  am 
her  debtor  for  the  friendly  pinches  and  opportune 
shakes. 

In  the  fifth  act,  PaullDe's  emotione  we  att  rf 
calm  and  abject  grief— the  faint,  hopeless  strog- 
glings  of  a  broken  heart.  My  very  weanneas 
aided  the  per8<mation.  The  pallor  of  ezcessire 
fatigue,  the^  wom-ont  look,  tottering  walk,  and 
feeble  voiced  suited  Pauline's  deep  despair.  The 
audience  attributed  to  an  actor's  consummate 
skill  that  which  was  merely  a  painful  and  acd- 
dental  reality. 

The  play  ended,  the  curtain  fell.  It  would  be 
impoesible  to  describe  my  sensations  of  relief  as 
I  watched  that  welcome  screen  of  coarse,  g^ea 
baize  slowly  unrolling  itself  and  droppbg  between 
the  audience  and  the  stage.  Then  came  the  call 
before  the  curtain — the  crosaing  the  stage  m  froot 

of  the  footlights.    Mr.  C led  me  ooL   The 

whole  house  rose,  even  the  ladies — a  complimeiit 
seldom  paid.  I  thhik  it  ratiMtf  flowers;  for  boo- 
quets,  wreaths  of  nlver,  and  wreaths  of  hnrel 
fell  in  showers  around  us.  Cheer  followed  cheer 
as  they  were  gathered  up  and  laid  in  nj  snoa 
The  bats  of  gentlemen  and  handkerchiefs  of 
ladies  waved  en  every  side.  I  courtesied  nj 
thanks,  and  the  welcome  green  curtain  once  more 
shut  out  the  brilliant  assemblage.  Then  came  the 
deeper,  truer  sense  of  tbaokfulnesa.  The  tnii 
was  over ;  the  (Ubutanie  bad  stood  the  test;  she 
had  not  mistaken  the  career  which  bad  been 
clearly  pomted  out  as  the  one  for  which  she  wis 
destined. 


Major. — ^Pray  lend  me  Mrs:  MowattV  work. 
The  sample  which  you  have  gfven  me  has  whet* 
ted  my  appetite  to  peruse  tbo  whole  thereof. 

Doctor. — Credit  me  that  a  substantial  treat  ii 
before  you.  Have  jou  any  quid  to  give  me  for 
my  qttof 

Major. — Yes  t  Here  is  an  exceedingly  tpp** 
tizing  tale,  by  Alexander  Dumas,  answering  to 
the  name  of  **  The  ForetUn," 

Doctor.— It  was  my  Impression  that  ilezandcr 
had  written  himself  out 

Major.— I  know  that  yoa  expressed  such  P 
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Opinion  at  our  last  sedenint,  bat  if  you  read  this 
story,  I  think  you  will  see  cause  to  reconsider 
your  yerdict. 

Doctor. — What  is  the  nature  of  the  affiur  ? 
Anything  in  the  Three  Ouwdsmen  linef 

Majok. — ^Not  at  all.  It  is  a  portraiture  of  ru- 
ral life  in  modem  France,  replete  with  clever  de- 
lineations of  character  and  scenery,  and  possess- 
ing no  small  degree  of  interest  so  far  as  the 
working  out  of  the  plot  is  concerned.  If  Dumas 
had  devoted  his  attention  to  the  bar,  he  would 
hare  made  a  first  chop  criminal  lawyer,  judging 
from  the  ingenuity  which  he  displays  in  handling 
a  somewhat  complicated  case  of  circumstantial 
evidence. 

DooTOR. — ^I  am  glad  to  hear  that  the  author  of 
Monte  Chritto  has  still  some  shots  in  his  intel- 
lectual locker.  He  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable, 
one  of  the  most  unexceptionable  fictionists  which 
France  can  boast  of.  But  here  comes  our  bucolic 
friend. 

[JSrUer  LairdJ] 

Major. — ^Well,  ancient  rooster,  how  wags  the 
world  with  you  now,  after  scraping  acquiuntance 
with  my  razor? 

Laibd. — Oo,  man,  I  am  just  like  a  new  body. 
Noo  that  I  hae  got  rid  o*  that  wearyfu*  bundle  o 
hair,  I  feel  ns  if  I  could  flee  oot  o'  the  window 
wf  even  doon  lightness !  Only  that  I  dicna*  mhid 
the  words,  I  wud  sing 

•Td  be  a  butterfly  r 

Doctor. — {Aside.)  If  you  said  a  fly  laden  with 
butter,  it  would  bo  nearer  the  mark  1 

Laird. — Rax  me  the  jug  o*  yill.  I  can  drink 
your  healths  noo,  without  leaving  a  circle  of  tell- 
tale foam  aboot  my  visage.  During  the  last  three 
weeks  it  was  a  perfect  day's  wark  for  me  to  swal- 
low a  bowlfu'  o*  kirn  milk.  As  muckle  o'  the  be- 
verage clung  to  my  beard  as  what  found  its  way 
doon  my  thrapple. 

Major. — If  it  be  not  an  impertinent  question, 
what  paper  is  th&t  which  so  obtrusively  protru- 
deth  from  your  vest  pocket  ? 

Laird. — I  am  glad  ye  put  me  in  mind  o*t.  It 
is  a  copy  o'  a  queer  handbill  which  has  just  been 
issued  by  my  worthy  neighbours,  the  Barbers. 

Doctor. — And  pray  who  may  they  be  ? 

Laird. — Tou  a  Canadian  and  no  ken  the  bli- 
thers Barber  ?  They  are  second  to  nane  in  the 
Province  as  manufacturers  o*  woollen  claith.  Ye 
must  come  oot  some  Saturday,  noo  that  the  wea- 
thers fine,  and  see  their  mills.  A  finer  establish- 
ment o*  the  sort  is  no'  to  be  met  wi'  in  British 
North  America. 

Doctor. — That  is  a  big  word,  Laird. 

Lairo. — ^Tes,  but  it*s  a  true  word. 


Major. — We  are  wandering,  however,  from  the 
hand-bill.  Is  there  anything  particular  or  out  of 
the  way  about  It  f 

Laird. — There  it  is,  ye  can  judge  for  yoursel*. 

Major. — Why  it  is  in  blank  verse,  and  in  dra- 
matic form.  Verily  **this  Canada**  is  going 
a-head,  when  her  rural  sons  advertise  after  such 
a  classic  £uhion. 

Doctor. — Be  so  good  as  to  read  aloud  the  do- 
cument which  has  so  pestilently  tickled  your 
fancy. 

Major. — ^By  all  means.    Thus  it  runneth : — 

HAMLET  ON  BARBERS*  WOOLLEN  VAOTORT. 
SCEVB—Fnmt  qf  Barber^  MiUe,  StreetsmXU. 

lEiA,Tiaxt.-^^n^  thee,  Horatio,  where  didst  thou  acquire 
The  cloth  from  which  thy  doublet  is  engendered  ? 

Horatio.— Crying  your  pardon,  who  on  earth  oould 
weave 
Such  peerlesB  stuff  except  the  brothers  Baxber  I 

Hamlbt.— What  a  thrioe  sodden  ass  waa  I  to  put 
So  very  needless  an  interrogation  1 
Had  I  but  used  mine  eyes,  I  must  have  seen 
How  the  case  stood. 

Horatio.— Know  you  the  Barbers,  Prlnoe  ? 

Hamlbt.— I  know  them  well,  Horatio  1  Many  an  hour 
Have  I  disbursed  within  their  fSoctoiy, 
Viewing  the  treasures  which  from  wool  they  coin'd. 

Horatio.— Oood,  my  sweet  Lord,  rehearse,  an*  so  it 
pleases  you 
The  names  of  their  creations, 

Hamlbt.— Willingly  1 
Take  out  your  tablets,  and  as  I  recite 
Mark  down  each  item. 

Horatio.— Go  ahead,  my  Lord  I 

Hamlbt.— Cloths  of  all  kinds  these  brothers  tkbricate. 
Including  Twbed»,  and  glossy  Sattinbts. 

'  If  rheumatism  doth  thy  joints  invade 
Lo,  they  are  ready  with  the  healing  Flanitbl  I 
And  should  the  ohill  night  wind  thy  couch  assail. 
Causing  thy  teeth  to  chatter,  ague  &shion 
Haste  thee,  Horatio,  to  the  brothers  Barber, 
And  they  will  vend  thee  for  a  trifling  sum 
A  pair  of  goodly  Blankbts,  wrapped  in  which 
Thou  mayest  snap  thy  fingers  at  John  Frost  himsdf  I 

HoRATia— Blankets  I  lack,  but  ducats  lack  also  I 

H  AMLET.— Hast  thou  no  sheep  ? 

Horatio.— I  have  a  score  of  them  I 

HAMurr.— Then  wherefore  mourn  thy  want  of  sordid 
ducats? 
Shear  off  their  wool,  and  take  it  to  the  Barbers. 
And  in  exchange  they'll  fill  thy  purse  with  gold. 
Or,  should  you  choose  it,  smother  you  with  blankets  I 

Horatio.— A  foolish  fitncy  I  have  got,  my  Lord, 
l^aiment  to  wear  made  ftrom  my  own  sheep's  fleece. 

Hamlbt.— Still  say  I,  Barbers  Brothers  are  your  men  ! 
Machines  they've  fitted  up  for  Custom  CARPiira, 
Performing  work  which  cannot  be  surpassed 
On  earth,  or  for,  that  matter,  in  the  moon ! 

Doctor. — Bravo!  bravissimol  Canada  is,  in 
truth  becoming  **  some  pumpkins** — as  Jonathan 
hath  it— when  the  poetaster  of  Warren,  the  black- 
ing manufacturer,  officiates  as  laureate  to  the 
Barber  adelphi  of  Streetsville  I 
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LiiiUD. — ^Afl  I  otm  oot  o'  ib«  Hainiltoc  ttetm- 
boat  thia  OBornlDg  I  bought  a  book  loi  Girsy  frao 
a  fl}lDg  ttatlooer,  wha  cairied  hia  waraa  in  a  baa> 
ket  I  wonder  whether  ita  worth  the  twa  and 
aaipenoe  I  disboned  for  the  aame  t 

If  ^on.— What  la  it  called  ? 

LuBD.— "2^  Ba^Ftnumie;  or  theJfytU- 
Wm  o/ths  Court  of  Chmrim  //.*' 

Majoil — I  hare  gianoed  OTor  the  afiur,  and 
think  it  win  atand  one  reading.  The  writer  ia 
OTidentlj  a  man  of  aome  ability,  bat  poeaewed  of 
•mail  imagination,  and  leae  teste.  To  his  credit, 
be  it  said,  he  treats  a  pecnliarly  indelicate  subject 
with  a  modeaty  by  no  means  cbaracteristic  of  the 
JUynoMs  sohool^  to  whioh  he  eridently  belongs. 

LAiBn.->II  was  the  word  **My9Unei*  that 
caught  my  attention.  If y  sister,  like  the  Utc  o* 
ber  sex,  is  greedy  as  a  gled  alter  secretst 

ILiJon.— If  Oriielda  of  Bonnie  Braes  has  pe- 
nised  the  antobiognphy  of  John  lally,  the  me- 
moifs  of  'that  dever  gossip  Be  Orammont^  or  the 
diaries  of  Erelyn  and  Pepys,  she  will  find  botfevr 
mysteries  in  the  **  Royal  FaTorite."  Indeed  the 
work  ia  little  more  than  a  re-hash  from  the  writera 
I  hare  enumerated. 

Laibd.^1  think  I  may  safely  gang  bail  that  the 
bonest  woman  is  innocent  o*  ony  sic  reading  as 
jon  bidicate,  and  consequently  a*  will  be  com  that 
comes  to  her  crap. 

BooTOE.— Though  I  cannot  exactly  say  with 
Sancho  Pansa  that  **  I  mightily  deltght  in  hearing 
k»vestories,''thereisoneentltled  **MaHeIdmUe; 
or  the  OppomU  Ifiijfkbora,^  which  I  hare  Just 
been  perusing  with  especial  appetite. 

IiAimn. — Nane  o'  your  love  stories  for  me  I 
Wha  cares  a  prin  head  for  the  mowings  and  cater- 
waulings  o'  a  pair  o'  cream-faced  Jockies  and 
Jenniea  I  I  dinna  belieye  in  sic  havers  as  broken 
bearls  and  bUghted  affectioDSt  If  Borneo  had 
been  set  to  planting  tattiea,  and  Juliet  to  spinning 
thread  for  the  £ibrication  o'  her  afai  cutty  sark, 
they  might  hae  been  to  the  fore  this  blessed  day. 
Idlenefla  is  the  cause  o*  a'  the  mischief  that  is  hid 
to  the  door  o*  Ban  Cupid  1 

.  MAj0B.^Wby  Laird  you  are  getting  to  be 
quite  as  notorious  a  matter-of-fact  anti-idealist,  as 
old  Joe  Hume  himself  I  I  must  really  prescribe 
fbryona  course  of  Ovid  and  Boccaccio  I  The 
Deca$neron§  of  the  latter,  may,  posribly,  gfre  you 
more  orthodox  notiona  of  the  tender  passional 

Laird. — B.  Cameron  t  Is  he  a  k>rither  o'  If  al- 
ooIm*8,  thinks  ony  body? 
.   Majoil — Not  exactly  1    But  Boctor,  touching 
OppoHi$  i\r«^A^oMri,  who  ia  it  written  by  t 

BocTOE. — Emilie  Carien,  the  agreeable  author- 


ess of «« John,*  vUdi  we  considered  al  • 
sederunL 

M  ajobl— Tbete  was  much  derer  writing  he 
^^John."  Does  IfisaCarien'a  preeent  pffodyctiea 
oome  up  to  the  mark  thereof? 

Booron. — ^II  exceeds  it,  in  my  opmlesL  1» 
interest  is  thrown  around  the  ordfaiary  detub  of 
a  courtship  whieb  woukt  surprise  you. 

Majob.— Tlie  lady  must  be  a  true  artist  then. 
So  ft^quently  has  that  dish  been  cooked,  Aat 
unless  seasoned  with  pecoliariy  piquant  con^ 
ments»  it  is  hugely  apt  to  scunner  a  literary  epi- 
cure t  Halloo  Laird  t  what  ki  the  name  of 
wonder  are  you  about  ? 

Laixd. — Buaking  some  troot  hooks  wf  mj 
beard  t  I  never  like  to  see  ony  thing  wasted ! 

If  AJOR. — ^Alas  poor  beard  t  To  what  base  use* 
we  may  come  Horatio  t 

Major. — So  Christopher  North,  the  gloriouB 
Kit  of  Ebony,  has  been  gathered  to  the  tomb  of 
his  fathen ! 

.  BooTOR.— Yes !  Pull  of  honoura  be  baa  passed 
away  from  the  mountains,  and  tarns,  and  bnma» 
and  moon  he  loved  so  well,  and  sung  with  snek 
impasdoned  eloqpence  t 

Laird.— John  Wilson  is  gone,  see  fbr  aa  the 
body  is  concerned,  but  in  Scotland,  or  cannie 
Cumberland^  he  will  never  be  dead  I  Whenever 
the  trout  fisher  sees  a  thunder  shower  sailing 
doon  the  glen— or  notices  an  eagle  soaring  v^ 
into  the  blue  Uft,  wi  aiblins  a  lamb  in  ita  talons^— 
or  lays  aside  his  rod,  and  dofft  hia  bonnet  as  a 
Bhepherd*s  funeral  passes  slowly  by  him,-or  comet 
suddenly  upon  a  curly-headed  herd  laddie,  laired 
ahint  a  cairn,  and  reading  wi  fluahiDg  cheek 
and  flashing  ee,  the  history  o*  Seotland'a  etemsl- 
ly  beloved  hero,  Sir  William  Wallace ;  on  a*  sm 
oecaffions  the  spirit  o'  Christopher  will  be  pre- 
sent to  that  angler's  intellectual  ken,  provided 
always,  that  he  possesses  the  sma^eat  portkm 
o^  heart  and  imagination  1 

Major.— Heaven  bless  you  Laird  t  your  beait^ 
at  least,  is  in  its  right  place  I 

BooTOR. — There  is  something  very  touching  in 
Lord  Cockbum  following  so  soon  to  the  grave  his 
old  fnend  WUson-^for  friends  the  pair  were^ 
though  politically  disunited. 

Laird.— Lord  Cockbum  t— dive  yon  meaa  t» 
tell  me  that  Harry  Oockbuim  ia  dead  ? 

Boctor*— It  is  but  too  true!  He  died  al  his 
residence,  Bonally,  near  Sdinburgh,  on  Wednes- 
day 26th  April. 

Laird. — Cranstoun*s  awa,  Jeifrey^a  awa^  aari 
MoncriefTs  awa,  and  noo  Cockbum  baa  followed 
themtothebaro'tbeKtemall    Waaoockt 
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iookt  pair  Scotland  has  hardly  agreatUvjer 
laftt 

Maioa.<— Did  yoa  ever  see  Lord  Oockbnm, 
Bonnie  Braes  ? 

Lajeo.— Ilony  a  time,  bni  ho  wasna*  a  Lord 
then,  or  likely  to  be.  The  last  time  thai  I  be- 
held bim,  he  was  playing  a  game  o'  bools  wi' 
some  yoangsters  in  a  retired  street  o*  Sdin- 
bwgh,  and  er\joyipg  the  sport  as  keenly  as  ony  o* 
Ihom  1  He  was  then  in  the  climax  o*  his  reputa- 
tion as  an  advocate,  and  it  made  my  heart  lonp 
to  witness  him  retaining  sae  strongly  the  fresh- 
Mtsand  simplicity  of  youth  I 

MuoB. — You  haya  heard  him  speak,  I  pre- 
sume f 

Laird.— Aften.  I  mind  once  bdng  present 
in  the  General  Assembly  when  he  was  contending 
Ibr  the  necessity  o'  repairing  the  Mazwelltown 
Kirk.  "Jfr.  Ifodtfro^or,"  quo' Harry,  ^' (he  floor 
u  roUen^  and  the  ^Uepera  are  in  a  badttaU; — 
I  do  not  mtan  the  people,  eir  /**  Ye  never  heard 
Sio  a  guffaw  as  got  up,  at  that  saying,  mair  par- 
ticularly as  the  minister,  honest  man,  was  some- 
thing like  a  saut  herring  without  yill,  unoo  drT  I 

Major.— Has  his  mantle  &llen  on  hia  chil* 
drenf , 

Doctor. — I  was  at  school  with  them,  and  I 
fear  that,  from  what  I  remember  of  them,  there 
is  bat  faint  hopes  of  it.  Lord  MoncrieiTs  sons 
wore  of  a  different  stamp,  and  will,  I  think,  yet 
be  h^^  of. 

Laird. — I  say.  Doctor,  yon  was  a  grann  mis- 
take ye  made  aboot  Professor  HInoks  and  the 
broach.  Noo  it  is  raal  queer  that  nane  o'  us 
thocht  o'  the  improbability  that  an  Irish  Profes- 
sor, hooever  gifted,  should  be  handing  forth 
anent  a  Scottish  relic. 

Doctor.— Very  true,  Laird,  It  does  seem  rather 
absurd,  especially  as  we  had  the  real  Simon  Pure, 
in  the  shape  of  Professor  Wilson,  of  Toronto  Uni- 
▼oisity,  amongst  us.  I  have  sine^  seen  in  the 
learned  gentleman's  work  on  the  *' Annals  of 
Seotland,"  a  full  account  of  the  relic  in  question, 
and  indeed,  there  is  an  engraring  of  the  clasp 
that  H.  0.  H.  spoke  about  The  truth  is,  Mr. 
Hincks,  the  antiquarian,  and  decypherer  of  the 
Babylonish  arrowhead  inscriptions,  was  running 
in  my  head  at  the  time,  hence  tho  mistake. 

Laird. — Weel,  weel,  as  you  confess  your  fkut, 
rh  forgie  it  this  time.  Major,  hae  ye  read  the 
bnik  o*  which  I  see  ye  hae  twa  illustiations  In 
tills  nvmbor. 

Major.— I  have,  and  propose  to  read  yon  seve- 
ral extracts  from  it,  which,  I  think,  are  highly 
entertaining.    The  first  is  on  page  19.— (Jfiifor 


**  We  had  abeady  orartaken  and  passed  seyeral 
large  wagon  and  cattle  trains  from  Texas  and  Ar* 
kansas,  mostly  bound  to  California.  With  them, 
were  many  women  and  children;  and  it  waa 
pleasant  to  stroll  bto  their  camps  in  the  evening 
and  witness  the  peifect  dr  of  comfort  and  beings 
at-home  that  they  presented.  Their  waggona 
drawn  up  in  a  cirde,  gave  them  at  least  aa 
appearance  of  security;  and  within  the  encloawia 
the  men  either  reclined  around  the  camp-fires,  or 
were  busy  in  repairing  their  harness  or  deanhug 
their  arma.  The  females  milked  the  cows  and 
prepared  the  supper;  and  we  oflen  enjoyed  tho 
hot  cakes  and  fresh  milk  which  they  invited*tts  to 
partake  of.  Tender  infimts  In  their  cradles  wora 
seen  under  the  shdter  of  the  waggons,  thus  early 
inured  to  hard  travel.  Carpets  and  rocking- 
ohaira  were  drawn  out,  and,  what  would  perhaps 
shock  some  of  our  fine  ladies,  freah-looking  girls^ 
whose  rosy  lips  were  certainly  never  intended  to 
be  defiled  by  tho  vile  weed,  sat  around  the  firc^ 
smoking  the  old-fashioned  corn-cob  pipe.** 

A  little  further  on  our  explorer  says; — 

**  Raised  camp  at  4.46  A.  M.  and  travelled  five 
miles  west  by  sooth,  crossing  a  steep  and  rocky 
hill  covered  with  pines,  and  in  five  miles  entered 
a  smdl  valley  watered  by  the  Rio  de  la  Laguna 
(Dake  Creek).  This  creek  issues  from  a  lake 
near  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  de  la  Plata  (Silver 
Range),  about  twelve  acres  in  area ;  we  found  it 
unfclrdable  on  account  of  its  swollen  condition 
irom  melting  snows.  Its  current  was  swift  and 
waters  turbid,  rolling  with  a  loud  roar  over  a 
rocky  bed.  It  both  enten  and  leaves  this  valley 
through  narrow  and  rocky  canons;  above  the 
upper  one  it  flows  through  another  valley  of  laig- 
er  extent  and  of  great  b^uty. 

It  became  a  question  with  us,  how  our  paoka 
were  to  be  transported  over  the  laguna  without 
getting  them  wet  or  lost,  and  we  at  first  attempt- 
ed to  make  a  bridge  by  felling  a  tall  pine  across 
the  stream,  but  it  fell  partly  mto  the  water,  and 
the  current  carried  it  away,  tearing  It  into  pieces. 
This  plan  having  failed,  another  was  adopted, 
suggested  by  what  Mr.  Beale  had  seen  in  his 
travels  in  Peru,  and  the  mode  of  crossing  tho 
plunging  torrents  of  the  Andes,  whioh  was  entire- 
ly snecessfuL 

Mr.  Rogen  selected  a  point  where  the  atroaa 
was  for  some  distance  flrea  fiwn  rocks,  and  soe- 
ceeded,  afUr  a  severe  struggle,  in  swimming 
across;  and  one  of  tho  men  mounting  a  stray 
Indian  pony,  whioh  we  found  quietly  grasing  in 
the  valley,  dashed  in  after  him,  and  also  effected 
a  landing  on  the  opposite  side.    To  them  a  light 
line  waa  thrown,  and  having  thus  establishea  a 
communication  with  the  other  side,  a  Uvger  rope 
was  drawn  over  by  them,  and  tied  firmly  to  a 
rock  near  the  water's  edge.    The  end  of  the  rope 
on  our  nde  was  made  fast  to  the  top  of  a  pine 
tree;  a  backstay  preventing  it  from  bending  to 
the  weight  of  the  loads  sent  over.    An  iron  hook 
was  now  passed  over  the  rope,  and  by  means  of 
a  sling  our  packs  were  suspended  to  it.    The 
hook  elided  fireely  from  the  top  of  the  tree  down 
to  the  rock ;  and  when  the  load  was  taken  oil; 
we  drew  the  hook  and  sling  back  to  our  side  by  a 
string  made  fast  to  it.    The  laat  load  aent  over 
was  our  wearing  appwel,  and  jost  after  parting 
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with  ifc,  a  violent  hailstorm  broke  over  110,  making 
us  glad  to  Beck  shelter  from  its  fury  under  rocks 
and  trees.  Most  of  the  day  was  thus  consumed, 
and  it  was  hoc  until  6  P.  M.  that  we  mounted  our 
mules  and  swam  them  across.  The  water  was  icy 
cold,  and  some  of  the  animals  had  a  narrow  es- 
cape from  drowning.  We,  however,  saddled  up 
immediately,  and  proceeding  four  miles  from  the 
creek,  encamped  for  the  night  in  a  smali  hollow. 
On  leaving  the  Rio  de  la  Laguna,  the  road 
ascended  a  high  and  steep  hill.  The  country 
travelled  over  this  day  was  abundantly  grassed, 
the  hilLs  timbered  with  firs,  pines,  and  aspens,  and 
the  streams  shaded  with  willows.  Day's  trivel 
9  miles ;  total,  885  miles." 

What  do  you  think  of  that  contrivance,  Dr.  ? 
Doctor. — Clever  enough,  but  go  on. 

*'  This  morning  our  anxieties  from  Indians  have 
commenced.  At  ten  o'clock  three  of  them 
rode  into  camp,  and  shortly  afterwards  some 
dozen  more. 

Testerdoy,  after  the  Indians  arrived,  I  gave 
them  what  little  tobacco  we  could  spare  and  some 
of  our  small  stock  of  dried  elk  meat.  After  eat* 
ing  and  smoking  for  awhile  they  insisted  on  my 
accompanying  them  to  their  camp,  which  was 
some  ten  miles  off.  I  explained  to  them  as  well 
as  I  could  who  I  was. 

Knowing  that  it  is  best  always  to  act  boldly 
with  Indians,  as  if  you  felt  no  fear  whatever,  I 
armed  myself  and  started  with  them.  Our  road 
for  a  mile  or  two  led  over  a  barren  plain,  thickly 
covered  with  grease  wood,  but  we  soon  struck 
the  base  of  the  mountain,  where  the  firm  rich 
mountain  grass  swept  our  saddle-girths  as  we 
cantered  over  it.  We  crossed  a  considerable 
mountain  covered  with  timber  and  grass,  and 
near  the  summit  of  which  was  quite  a  cluster  of 
small,  but  very  clear  and  apparently  deep  lakes. 
They  were  not  more  than  an  acre  or  two  in  size, 
and  some  not  even  that,  but  surrounded  by  luxu- 
riant grass,  and  perched  away  up  on  the  moun- 
tain, with  fine  timber  quite  near  them.  It  was 
the  most  beautiful  scenery  in  the  world  ;  it  form- 
ed quite  a  hunter's  paradise,  for  deer  and  elk 
bounded  off  from  us  as  we  approached,  and  then 
stood  within  rifle-shot,  looking  back  in  Hstonish- 
ment.  A  few  hours*  ride  brought  us  to  the  Indi- 
an camp ;  and  I  wish  here  I  could  describe  the 
beauty  of  the  charming  valley  in  which  they  lived. 
It  was  small,  probably  not  more  than  five  miles 
wide  by  fifteen  long,  but  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  the  boldest  mountains,  covered  to  their  sum- 
mits with  alternate  patches  of  timber  and  grass, 
giving  it  the  appearance  of  having  been  regular- 
ly laid  off  in  small  farms.  Through  the  centre  a 
fine  bold  stream,  probably  three  feet  deep  by  forty 
wide,  watered  the  meadow  land,  and  gave  the  last 
touch  which  the  valley  required  to  make  it  the 
most  beautiful  I  had  ever  seen.  Hundreds  of 
horses  and  goats  were  feeding  on  the  meadows 
and  hill-sides,  and  the  Indian  lodges,  with  the 
women  and  children  standing  in  front  of  them  to 
look  at  the  approaching  stranger,  strongly  re- 
minded me  of  the  old  patriarchal  times,  when 
flocks  and  herds  made  the  wealth  and  happiness 
of  the  people,  and  a  tent  was  as  good  as  a  palace. 
I  .was  conducted  to  the  lodge  of  the  chief,  an  old 
and  infirm  man  who  welcomed  me  kindly,  and  told 


me  his  young  men  had  told  him  I  had  given  of  my 
small  store  to  them,  and  to  "  sit  in  peace,** 

I  brought  out  my  pipe,  filled  it,  and  we  imoked 
together.  In  about  fifteen  minutes  &  sqoaw 
brought  in  two  large  wooden  platters,  containiog 
BomQ  very  fat  deer  meat  and  some  boiled  com,  to 
which  I  did  ample  justice.  After  this  followeid  a 
dish  which  one  must  have  been  two  weeks  with- 
out bread  to  have  appreciated  as  I  did.  Never 
at  the  tables  of  the  wealthiest  in  Washington 
did  I  find  a  dish  which  appeared  to  me  eo  perfect^ 
ly  without  a  parallel.  It  was  some  oommeal 
boiled  in  goats*  milk,  with  a  little  elk  fat.  I  think 
I  certainly  ate  near  half  a  peck  of  this  delicioua, 
atole,  and  then  stopped,  not  because  I  had 
enough,  but  because  I  had  scraped  the  dish  dry 
with  my  fingers,  and  licked  them  as  long  as  the 
smallest  particle  remained,  which  is  "  manners* 
among  Indians,  and  also  among  Arabs.  Eat  all 
they  give  you,  or  get  somebody  to  do  it  for  yoo, 
is  to  honor  the  hospitality  you  receive.  To  leave 
any  is  a  slight.  I  needed  not  the  rule  to  make 
me  eat  all. 

After  this  we  smoked  again,  and  when  aboat 
to  start  I  found  a  large  bag  of  dried  meat  and 
a  peck  of  com  put  up  for  me  to  take  to  my 
people. 

Bidding  a  friendly  good-by  to  my  hosts  and 
dividing  among  them  about  a  pound  of  tobacco 
and  two  handkerchiefs,  and  giving  the  old  chief 
the  battered  remains  of  a  small  leaden  picayune 
looking-glass,  I  mounted  my  mule  to  return. — 
The  sun  was  just  setting  when  I  started,  and 
before  reaching  the  summit  of  the  mountain  it 
was  quite  dark.  As  there  was  no  road,  and  the 
creeks  very  dark  in  the  bottoms,  I  had  a  mo0t 
toilsome  time  of  it.  At  one  creek,  which  I  reach* 
ed  after  very  great  difficulty  in  getting  through 
the  thick  and  almost  impenetrable  undergrowUi, 
it  was  so  dark  that  I  could  see  nothing;  'but, 
trusting  to  luck,  I  jumped  my  mule  off  the  baok 
and  brought  up  in  water  nearly  covering  my  sad- 
dle. Getting  in  was  bad  enough,  but  coming  out 
was  worse ;  for,  finding  the  banks  high  on  the 
other  side,  I  was  obliged  to  follow  flown  the 
stream  for  half  a  mile  or  more,  not  knowing  when 
I  should  be  swimming,  until  I  succeeded  with 
great  difficulty  in  getting  out  through  the  tingled 
brushwood  on  the  opposite  side,  I  arrived  al 
camp  late  at  night,  ana  found  my  men  very  anxS- 
Obsly  awaitini;  my  return,  having  almost  coochid- 
ed  to  give  nie  up,  and  to  think  I  had  lose  ZDy 
*«hair.'^    A  little  rain." 

Tve  only  two  more  extracts. 

Started  at  6  A.  M.,  and,  travelling  thlrty-firt 
miles,  encamped  on  Qreen  River  Fork  of  the 
Great  Colorado  at  1  P.  H. 

The  country  wo  traversed  was  stony  and  brok- 
en by  dry  watercourses.  On  every  side,  and 
principally  to  the  north  and  northeast,  extended 
ranges  of  rugged  hills,  bare  of  vegetation,  and 
seamed  with  ravines.  On  their  summits  wers 
rocks  of  fantastic  shspes,  reserabliDg  pyramidt, 
obelisks,  churches,  and  towers,  and  having  aU 
the  appearances  of  a  vast  city  in  the  distance. 
The  only  vegetation  vas  a  scanty  growth  of 
stunted  wild  sage  and  cacti,  except  at  a  poi&t 
known  as  the  Hole  in  the  Rock,  where  there 
were  willows  and  other  plants  denoting  the  vido- 
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ity  of  water,  bat  we  fonnd  dcdo  on  oar  route. 
The  sun  was  exceedioglj  hot,  and  we,  as  well  as 
oar  mules,  were  glad  to  reach  the  river,  where 
we  could  relieve  our  thirst.  Saw  four  antelopes 
near  Green  River,  to  wh^ch  the  Delaware  imme- 
diately gave  chase,  but  was  unable  to  get  within 
gunshot. 

Green  River  was  broader  and  deeper  than 
either  Grand  River  or  the  Avonkarea,  but  its 
current  was  neither  so  rapid  nor  so  turbulent — 
The  scenery  on  its  banks  was  grand  and  solemn, 
and  we  had  an  excellent  view  of  it  from  our 
camping  place  ou  a  high  bluff." 

.And  now  for  the  last, — 

**  We  procured  at  Parawan  a  settlement  of  the 
Mormons,  a  small  supply  of  flour  and  some  beef, 
which  we  bttceanie^d, 

>The  kind  reception  that  we  received  from  the 
inhabiUAts  of  these  settlements,  during  our  short 
sojourn  among  them,  strongly  contrasted  with 
what  we  had  been  led  to  anticipate  from  the 
reports  of  the  Mexicans  and  Indians  whom  we 
ha[(d  met  on  the  road.    On  our  arrival,  Colonel 
G.  A.  Smith  sent  an  officer  to  inquire  who  we 
were,  our  business,  destination,  Ac,  at  the  same 
time  apologizing  for  the  inquiries,  by  stating  that 
the  disturbed  condition  of  the  country  rendered 
It  necessary  to  exercise  a  strict  vigilance  over  all 
strangers,  particularly  over  those  who  came  fW>m 
the  direction  of  their  enemy^s  territory.     Mr. 
Beale's  replies  being,  of  coarse,  satisfactory,  we 
were  treated  as  friends,  and  received  every  mark 
of  cordiality.    We  spent  the  evening  of  our  ar- 
rival in  Parawan  at  the  house  of  Col.  Smith,  who 
was  in  command  of  this  portion  of  the  territor}^ 
and  was  organizing  a  military  force  for  its  protec- 
tion.   He  related  to  us  the  origin  of  these  south- 
em  settlements,  the  many  difficulties  and  hardships 
that  they  had  to  contend  with,  and  gave  us  much 
interesting  information  of  the  geography  of  the 
surrounding  country.    He  also  stated  that  fur- 
naces for  smelting  iron  ore   were    already    in 
operation  in  the  vicinity  of  Paragoona  and  Para- 
wan, and  that  the  metal,  which  was  obtained  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  supply  any  demand,  was 
also  of  an  excellent  quality;  and  that  yeins  of 
coal  had  been  found  near  Cedar  City,  on  Coal 
Creek,  eighteen  miles  south  of  Parawan,  one  of 
which  was  fifteen  feet  in  thickness,  and  apparent- 
ly   inexhaustible.     A   large    force    of    English 
miners  was  employed  in  working  these  mines,  and 
pronounced  the  coal  to  be  equal  to  the  best 
English  coal.    I  saw  it  used  in  the  forges ;  it  is 
bituminous,  and  bums  with  a  bright  flame. 

As  regards  the  odious  practice  of  polygamy 
which  these  people  have  engrafted  on  their 
religion,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  we  could 
learn  much  about  it  during  our  short  stay,  and  its 
existence  would  even  have  been  unobserved  by 
us,  had  not  a  **  Saint*'  voluntarily  informed  us  that 
be  was  '*  one  of  those  Mormons  who  belieyed  in 
a  plurality  of  wives,"  and  added,  '*for  my  part 
I  bave  six,  and  this  is  one  of  them,**  pointing  to 
a  female  who  was  present.  Taking  this  subject 
for  his  text,  he  delivered  a  discourse  highly 
eulogistic  of  the  institution  of  marriage,  as  seen 
in  a  Mormon  point  of  yiew;  of  the  antiquity  of 
polygamy,  Its  advantages,  the  evils  it  preyents, 
qaoHog  t^o  example  of  the  patriarchs,  and  of 


eastern  nations,  and  backing  his  arrrument  with 
statistics  of  the  relative  number  of  males  and 
females  born,  obtained  no  boubt  from  the  same 
source  as  the  Book  of  Mormon.  This  discourse 
did  not  increase  our  respect  fot  the  tenets  he 
adyocated,  but  we  deemed  it  useless  to  engage 
in  a  controversy  with  one  who  made  use  of  such 
sophistry.  From  what  he  said,  I  inferred  that  a 
large  number  of  Mormons  do  not  entirely  approve 
of  the  **  spiritual  wife**  system,  and,  judging  from 
some  of  the  households,  it  was  evident  that  the 
weaker  vessel  has  in  many  instances  here,  as 
elsewhere,  the  control  of  the  mhiage. 

This  subject,  **the  Central  Route  to  th« 
Pacific,'*  will  always  be  of  importance,  eyen 
although  the  line  of  railroads  farther  north  should 
in  time  connect  with  an  iron-clasp  the  two  oceans. 
Mr.  Gwynn  H.  Heap's  book  is  very  readable. 
Doctor,  have  you  seen  a  paper  on  **  Indian  Fibres 
fit  for  Textile  Fabrics,  or  for  Rope  and  Paper 
makmg  ?" 

Doctor. — ^I  haye,  and  think  it  of  great  import- 
ance at  a  time  when  our  differences  with  Russia 
have,  in  a  great  measure,  forced  us  to  seek  our 
supply  of  hemp  from  other  sources.  Here  is  the 
paper. 

Indian  Substitutes  for  Russian  Eehp. — At 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts  Dr.  Forbes 
Royle  read  a  paper  on  **  Indian  Fibres  fit  for  Tex- 
tile Fabrics,  or  for  Rope  and  Paper  making.**  He 
stated  that  in  the  white-fibred  plants,  such  as  the 
bowstring  hemp,  the  aloe,  the  pita-fibre,  the  pine- 
apple, and,  above  all,  the  plantain,  we  had  bound- 
less resources  of  material  not  only  for  paper 
making,  but  for  cordage,  which  would  rival  Ma- 
nilla hemp,  or  the  American  aloe  which  bridged 
over  broad  rivers.  The  oakum  of  these  plants 
might  be  converted  into  paper,  and  the  fibres 
into  fabrics  of  different  qualities ;  and,  though  they 
might  not  be  fitted  for  making  knots,  they  would 
yet  make  ropes  which  were  capable  of  bearing 
considerable  strdn.  Among  the  malvaceous  and 
leguminous  plants,  or  those  among  which  the 
brown  hemp  and  **sunn"  of  India  were  found, 
with  the  jute  among  the  linden  tribe,  we  had  a 
variety  ox  cheap  products,  because  the  plants 
could  be  grown  with  ease  and  their  fibres  sepa- 
rated with  facility.  If  we  required  fibres  possessed 
of  all  the  strength  of  Russian  or  of  Polish  hemp, 
we  should  find  this  property  not  only  in  the  hemp 
of  the  Himalaya,  but  in  the  various  nettles  which 
clothe  the  foot  of  these  mountains  from  Assam  to 
to  the  Sutlej.  One  of  the  latter — the  rheea  fibre 
— ^he  felt  assured  would  not  only  undersell  every 
other  fibre,  but,  in  point  of  strength,  would  take 
a  position  second  to  none  of  all  the  fibres  at  pres- 
ent imported.  Some  of  this  fibre  had  been  made 
into  a  6-inch  rope,  and  had  been  tried  at  Messrs. 
Huddart's  rope  manu&ctory,  where  it  was  found 
that  each  square  inch  made  from  the  wild  rheea, 
bore  m  the  first  experiment  844  lbs. ;  in  the 
second  experiment  894  lbs.,  and  that  from  rheea 
fibre  910  lbs. ;  while  the  average  strength  of  rope 
made  with  the  best  hemp,  and  after  numerous 
experiments,  from  the  year  1808  to  1808,  was 
806  lbs.  per  square  inch.    In  December  last  some 
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•sp«rimeot8  were  made  at  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's military  stores  with  fibres  in  equal  weights 
and  of  equal  lengths.  The  weight  that  each  fibre 
broke  with  was  ascertsined  to  be  as  follows : — Bt. 
Petersburgh  hemp,  1601bs.  t  Jubbulpore  hemp, 
1901b8. ;  Wuckoonar  fibre,  175lbs. ;  miidar,  or 

Jercum  fibre  (common  all  oyer  India),  1901bs. ; 
hina  grass,  250lbs. ;  rheea  fibre>  820lbs. ;  wild 
rfaeea,  from  Asaam,  848Ibs. ;  and  Eote  Kangra 
hemp,  no  breakage  at  4001bs.  This  hemp  was 
the  eannabU  *aiira  of  botanists,  and  was  colti- 
▼ated  in  every  part  of  India  on  account  of  the 
intoxicating  property  of  its  leaves.  Dr.  Boyle 
stated,  in  conclusion,  that  the  Coart  of  Directors 
had  ordered  20  tons  of  the  rheea  fibres,  as  well 
as  of  the  Himalayan  hemps,  to  be  sent  here  yearly 
Ibr  the  purpose  of  having  them  tried.  A  vast 
nomber  of  specimens  of  the  diflferent  fibrek,  and 
of  the  articles  manufactured  from  them,  ha^e 
been  left  at  the  Society  of  Arts  for  a  few  days  for 
inspection. 

Vajob. — It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  supply  the  want  created  by  the 
war  with  Russia.  The  price  of  the  article  has 
already  reached  a  rery  high  figure,  and  few  can 
pndiot  when  the  war  will  end.  I  will  now  read 
yon  my  Colonial  News.    {Major  readt :) 

COLONIAL  OHIT-GHAT. 

The  **  table  tundngs  "  and  "  spiritual  rsppings  ** 
hare  reached  such  a  head  in  Lower  Canada,  that 
the  Bishop  of  Montreal  has  thought  it  necefsary 
to  denounce  them  in  a  pastoral  letter. 

Nearly  all  the  Canadian  Banks  have  given  notice 
that  they  will  apply  to  Parliament  at  its  next  ses- 
sion for  an  increase  of  th^ir  caiital stock. 

DiSASTXBS  OM  THB  LaKIS  FOE  TBI  TiAS  1868. 

— ^We  find  in  the  Buffalo  ExpruB  a  statement  by 
0.  W.  Rounds,  Agent  for  the  North  Western  In- 
soraLce  Company,  iu  relation  to  the  lake  disasters 
for  the  last  year  amounting  to  two  hundred  and 
sixty-six.  Lon  of  property,  $874,  148.  lares 
lost,  81.    The  following  is  a  recapitulation  :-^ 

Amount  of  low  by  American  vessels... 1685,818 

"             •*  British          •*  ...  838.Bfli) 

••             «  Steam          "  ...  461^00 

•*             -  Sail               «  ...  412348 

«•              «  Collision        *•  ...    66,828 

«  Explosion      "  ...    77,894 

"             "  Fire               ••  ...  181,066 

•  "  Othercausee "  ...  608,871 

Amount  of  loss  on  Lake  Ontario  :• 

«  «  «    steam  ...  188,400 

•  -  -    SaU  ...    94.877    288,407 
"            *'          *<    Erie  Steam  ...  128-606 

**  '*  '*            ssU       ...  121.906   206,618 

**  <•  ••  Huronsteam...    88,694 

«  «  •♦                ssa     ...    62.744    161^81 

•  "  "  Michigan  St* ...    23,700 

"             ••          •*              sail     ...  128.616   167,810 
"  »•         «    Bup*r.  steam 82^600 

Of  the  two  hundred  and  sixtv-six  disasters  here 
detailed,  nineteen  occarred  in  April,  thirty  in 
May,  seventeen  in  June,  eleven  in  July,  twenty- 
eight  in  August,  thirty  in  September,  thirtr-nine 
In  October,  eighty  in  November,  and  twelTe  in 
December.  Six  steamers,  two  propellers,  and 
thirty  sail  vessels  have  gone  out  of  existence  en- 
tirely. The  number  (k  Teasels  lost  during  the 
fNient  year  exoeeds  those  ot  last  year  by  thir* 


ty-seven,  while  the  Iom  of  property  is 
$118,816. 

Btotistlcal  Tables,  compiled  from  the  CriBiHt 
Registrar  of  the  Oaol  of  the  United  Counties  of 
Tork,  Ontario  and  Peel,  for  the  year  1858,  Ibr  the 
information  of  the  Grand  Jury,  showinar  tbenonh 
ber  of  prisoners  committed,  whether  male  or  fe* 
nude,  their  offences,  oountries  of  their  birth,  thtfr 
ages,  their  education,  and  also  the  nnmber  who 
use  srd^nt  spirits  to  excess: — 

For  manslsughter,  2  males.  Murder — males, 
18,  females  8.  Bape— 8.  Drunk  and  diaordcriy 
— ^males,  182,  females  110,  boys,  2.  Dnmk  b 
the  streets— males  104,  femalee  19.  Disordsriy 
characters— males  14,  iemales  87.  Yagraac^- 
males  62,  femsles  110,  boys  15.  Larceny— maki 
78,  femsjes  27,  boys  18.  Assaulta-^malet  2^ 
females  7,  boys  2.  Trespass — males  7,  femslsB 
4,  lunatics  2.  Assaulting  constables  in  disrhsiy 
of  duty — 9.  Arson — males  4,  females  1,  boys  H 
LeaTing  employment—  males  8.  Drunk  and  ll^s^ 
ing — males  8.  females  8.  Robbery— males  4. 
Receiving  stolen  goods— males  3.  Passing  bad 
money— 2.  Escape  from  prison — I.  Hignwif 
robbery— 1.  Keeping  disorderly  hnnnm  rnshn 
8,  females  8.  Sellmg  spirituous  liquors  wiihont 
license — 1.  Deserting  seamen^-4.  Contempt 
of  Court — 8.  Non-performance  of  atatute  labsr 
— 1.  Smbezslement — 1.  Aggravated  asaanlt— 
1.  Aiding  soldiers  to  desert — 1.  Sheep  stesfi^ 
— 1.  Detained  as  witnesses — 7.  Threatening- 
males  62,  females  26.  Larceny  and  trespass- 
males  2.    Horse  stealing — 10.    Furious  driving 

—I. 

Total  males. 677 

Total  Females 862 

Of  those  committed  that  could  barely  read,  8 
read  and  write  imperfectly,  49 — read  and 
well,  19— «up)Brior  education,  2.    And  of 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  there 
males  196,  females  218. 
Countries  to  which  they  belonged : — 
England— Males  67. . .  Femalee  87 

Ireland        *"    864 '«     256 

Scotland      «*      68 •«      S6 

Canada  W.*'      48 ««        2 

Canada  S.   **        2 ^        2 

U.  Stotes  •'  4....  **  19 
Germany  **  8....  *'  2 
France— 4^    Wales— 2. 

O.  L.  ALLEN,  Juke 

LiTiHO  IK  Qmnio. — We  are  informed  that  Am 
four  pound  loaf  has  risen  to  fifteen  pence,  or  a 
quarter  of  a  dollar  In  Quebec ;  and  that  dicir 
cord  of  wood,  which,  according  te  their  meassrs* 
ment,»is  but  two  feet  and  a  hal^  long.  Is  at  %9^ 
dollars. 

TOROHTO  PBILHAUIOKIC  SOOinT. 

This  Society  has  now  been  completely  i^ 
organised;  and  oonaists  of  two  branches,  the 
Vocal  and  Instrumental.  The  following  isaessh 
plete  list  of  Uie  Officers : — 

Prvsufsni^The  Rev.  J.  HcCanI,  L.  L.  D. 

^Csorrfory— W.  Armstrong. 

TVeasMfsr- 0.  B.  WylUe. 
Offioers  appointed  by  the  Vocal  branch  :— 

FtM-Prssuiml— Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Draper. 

Jfaigjfsrs— Tboaias  BUton  and  Dr.  SirapnsiL 
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OWrator — James  B.  Davis. 
Secretary  and  TVeaturer — H.  Kaaon. 

Offlcers  appointed  by  the  Instramental  branch : 
Viee'Prendent — Profesaor  Gherriman. 
Managere — Professor  Irring  and  Mr.  Ecdes. 
Curator— J,  Ellis. 
Secretary  and  Tretuurer — A.  Nordheimer. 

The  Hamilton  Spectator  states  that  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  English  Shareholders  of 
the  Great  Western  Railway  Company  have  unani- 
mously rrported  against  the  purchase  of  the  Brie 
and  Ontario  Railway  and  the  Xiagara  Harbor  and 
Docks.  Mr.  Langsdon  has  been  appointed  as 
agent  to  proceed  to  this  country  and  represent 
tfie  English  sliareholders  at  the  next  election  for 
Directors. 

Bailwatb  ih  Canada. — ^We  are  often  asked 
how  many  miles  of  railway  are  completed^  single 
track  in  Canada.  The  following  is  near  the  mark: 
Great  Western,  229  miles-^Grand  Trunk,  Mon- 
treal to  Island  Pond,  148. — ^Toronto  to  Barrie,  64. 
-—Montreal  to  Lachine,  8. — Chippewa  to  Queen* 
fltpn,  &c.,  about  9. — Rouse's  Point  to  Montreal, 
4tl, — Montreal  to  Hemmingford,  86.— Bytown  to 
Prescott,  40.— Fort  Eiie  to  Paris,  80.— Rich- 
mond, or  Melbourne  to  Quebec,  97.  Total  OTcr 
$60,  of  which  eighteen  years  since  not  any  was 
begun. — Transcript 

The  following  list  of  insonmees  10  pretty 
Accurate: 

Boilding— London  and  Lirerpool    £8,000 


Globe 

Ubrary — ^Royai 

London  and  lirerpool 
Quebec 

IHumiture — Royal 

London  and  LiTeipoot 
Quebec 


6.000 


je8,400 
8,800 
8,800 

8,700 
2,650 
2,660 


je8,ooo 


10,000 


8,000 


£26,000 

The  Quebec  papers  state  that  on  the  Heights  of 
Abraham,  where  the  decisive  battle  between  the 
English  and  French  was  fought  in  1760,  which 
decided  the  future  nationality  of  Canada,  the  re- 
mains of  several  men  who  fell  in  the  conflict  have 
been  lately  found.  The  Quebec  •  Oanadien^  a 
French  paper,  suggests  that  in  order  to  mark  the 
unanimity  that  now  prevails  between  the  two 
races  in  Canada,  the  remains  should  be  solemnly 
removed  under  the  directions  of  the  National 
Societies,  to  some  more  appropriate  resting  place. 

Union  or  the  Provincis. — A  corresponde  it 
of  the  New  Brunewieker  ad  vocatesan  union  of  the 
Lower  Provinces  of  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  Prince  Edward^s  Island,  under  their  ancient 
name,  the  "Province  of  Acadia.** 

The  extent  and  population  of  the  three  Colonies 
wblch  it  is  thus  proposed  to  unite  under  one 
QoTernment,  are  as  follows  :— 

Acres.        Souls. 
Kew  Brunswick,  20,000,000    198,800 

Ko^a  Scotiaft  Cape  Breton,  11,684,196    277.006 
Prince  Edward  Island,  1,360,000      62,678 


Total, 


82,894,196    688,488 


The  editor  of  the  Daily  Oolonitt^  suggests 
that  pigs  should  be  cherished  as  pets,  instead  of 
dogs!  He  thinks  that  they  are  quite  as  oma* 
mental,  and  more  useful  1 

The  yetD  BruMwieker  is  opposed  to  the  sug- 
gested Federal  Union  of  the  British  North  Ame* 
rican  Colonies,  as  embracing  under  on^  govern* 
ment  too  wide  a  range  of  territory,  but  maintaini 
that  the  three  lower  provinces  above  named 
would,  if  united,  soon  be  in  a  position  to  take 
rank  with  Canada,  and  would  by  their  combined 
exertions,  under  one  system  of  laws  and  fiscal 
regulations,  advance  with  far  greater  stridei 
than  they  csn  possibly  do,  while  frittering  sway 
their  legislation  and  their  labours,  each  by  itaeiP 
and  ofMu  in  an  antagonistic  manner. 

A  striking  instance  of  noble  disregard  to  self* 
interest  in  promoting  the  *  beard  movement,'  may 
be  seen  any  day  about  Uie  market  of  Toronto,  in 
the  person  of  an  itinerant  razor  grinder,  who  Is 
cultivating  a  beard  to  the  evident  danger  of  the 
craft  by  which  he  makes  his  living. 

Capt.  C.  0.  Ermatlnger,  Chief  ot  Police  of  Mon- 
treal, has  issued  his  annual  report  of  the  statistics 
of  crime  dnrinff  the  year  1868,  in  Montreal.  The 
number  of  parties  arrested,  and  for  what  offences 
is  given  in  the  report  as  follows : — For  murd«r, 
1 ;  horse-stealing  1 ;  passing  counterfeit  money, 
5 ;  obtaining  goods  under  felse  pretences,  7 ;  re* 
oelving  stolen  goodsi  1 ;  larceny  17 ;  drunk  in  the 
streets,  2088 ;  drunk  and  disorderly  conduct,  126 ; 
breach  of  the  peace,  144 ;  vagrants,  816 ;  pr(^ 
tection,  645;  indecent  exposure,  19;  impeding 
and  incommodiuflr,  91.  Total  offences,  8601. 
Tried  and  fined  summarily,  86 ;  committed  to  the 
house  of  correction  as  yagrants,  for  fifteen  days 
and  under,  1404;  for  one  month  and  under,  16§; 
committed  for  trial,  89 :  committed  for  examina* 
tion,  8 ;  discharged,  1669. 

A  Commission  with  visitorial  powers  has  been 
appointed  to  Inquire  into  tV  state  of  discipline  of 
Upper  Canada  College,  the  system  of  teaching 
adopted  therein,  and  the  general  management 
thereof.  The  Hon.  Chancellor  Blake,  the  Hon. 
Judge  Harrison  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ryerson  are 
the  Commissioners. 

The  Owen  Sound  Lever  states,  that  there  Is  a 
company  of  Land  Sharks,  whose  headquartcis 
are  at  BcuTie,  banded  tosether  for  the  purpose  of 
robbing  the  honest,  industrious,  hard-workinc^ 
toil-worn  pioneers  of^the  County  of  Simcoe ;  their 
mode  of  procedure  is  to  enquire  nito  their  titles : 
if  a  flaw  is  found  they  buy  the  land  from  under 
them,  and  dispossess  them.  This  is  a  description 
of  business  which  amounts  to  downright  roguery. 
It  is  a  pity  that  Courts  of  Justice  should  be  made 
to  accomplish  the  ends  of  such  knaves.  When  a 
man  becomes  honestly  possessed  of  land,  no  court 
of  law  or  equity  should  deprive  him  of  it,  on  ao* 
count  of  a  mere  qui<.ble  of  the  law. 

The  Tiegtslature  of  Prince  Edward*s  Island  met 
on  the  9th  February,  when  the  Hon.  Mr.  Jardine 
was  chosen  Speaker.  His  Excellency's  opening 
speech  gave  an  encouraging  account  of  the  pro* 
ijress  of  the  colony.  The  revenue  of  the  Is- 
Imd  Is  stated  at  £86,000.  On  the  the  11th  ult, 
in  oonsequence  of  the  OoTernment*s  having  been 
in  a  minority,  on  the  Address,  the  preceding  ere- 
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ning,  they  tendered  their  reflignations,  which 
were  forthwith  acccepted  by  Sir  Alexander  Ban- 
nerman. 

The  Lcgislatare  of  Nora  Scotia  hare  passed 
resolutions,  empowering  the  Government  of  that 
ProTince  to  expend  £200,000  a  year  in  the  con- 
struction of  railroads — the  money  to  be  raised  by 
loans,  the  issue  of  notes  fiom  the  Treasury  kc — 
At  this  rate  NoTa  Scotia  will  soon  be  pretty  well 
supplied  with  railroadsL 

The  Quebec  papers  of  the  11th  March,  state  that 
the  following;  Officers  serringin  Canada  have  been 
ordered  forthwith  to  proceed  to  England  to  em- 
bark with  the  srmy  for  Constantinople :— Asst. 
Com.  Gen.  Routh,  Dep.  Asst  Corns.  Genl.  Haw* 
kins,  Webb  and  Downes.  D.  A.  G.  Genl.  Webb 
has  been  stationed  at  Quebec,  for  the  last  three 
years,  during  which  time  he  was  frequently  the 
Senior  Officer  of  the  Department 

Deer  are  remarkably  numerous  in  the  Town- 
ship of  Wallace  this  year.  A  short  time  ago 
elcTen  of  them  were  seen  drinking  together  at  a 
spring  in  that  township. 

Four  Quebeckers  have  just  returned  from  Aus- 
tralia. They  report  hard  times,  hard  luck,  and 
hard  usage ;  but  amazingly  little  bard  money. 

An  Independent  militia  Rifle  Company  is  about 
being  formed  at  St.  Catharines.  The  Ccmttitu' 
Honal  understands,  that  the  company  will  be  fur- 
nished with  arms  in  a  short  time,  and  believes  it 
will  be  the  means  of  supplying  the  town  with  an 
efficient  police  force  in  case  of  need. 

The  Voice  of  the  Fugitive  states,  that  numbers 
of  fugitives  from  slavery  continue  to  arrive  in 
Canada  from  the  boasted  land  of  freedom.  If 
they  had  not  Canada  to  fly  to,  their  fate  would  bo 
sad  indeed.  But  once  here,  where  true  freedom 
exists,  they  need  have  no  further  fear  of  the  lash ; 
unless.  Indeed,  our  **vitriP*  friend,  MitchelPs 
ideas  of  liberty  should  prevHil  among  us — which 
heaven  forefend  I 

The  Barber  Broth en«,  so  well  known  for  their 
manufacturing  enterprise,  are  putting  up  a  new 
and  extensive  Paper  Hill  on  the  Ciedit,  near 
Georgetown.  It  is  a  stone  building,  100  feet  long 
and  four  stories  high.  They  will  doubtless  sup- 
ply a  good  article. 

It  is  proposed  to  establish  in  the  City  of  Ham- 
ilton, a  company  for  the  manufacture  of  knitted 
fabrics  and  hosiery. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Quebec  Provident  and  Sa- 
ving's Bank  made  their  annual  report  on  the  28th 
March,  in  which  the  affairs  of  the  Bank  are  favor- 
ably spoken  of.  The  number  of  the  new  accounts 
opened  during  the  past  year  is  634,  making  the 
total  number  of  accounts  now  open  2246.  The 
deposits  have  increa«'ed  during  the  same  period 
from  £112,638.  12.  7,  to  £148,838.  6. 1,  and  the 
surplus  lund  to  £9,274.  12.  9. 

NEWS  FROM  ABROAD. 

The  position  of  afTairs  in  the  East  has  been  so 
distinctly  defined  in  the  two  articles  in  the  April 
and  May  numbers,  and  the  causes  of  the  war  so 
clearly  explained,  that  it  is  needless  to  retum  to 


the  subject,  and  in  our  resume  we  will  at  onee 
proceed  to  the  events  of  the  last  six  months. 

QRKAT  BRITAIN. 

The  principal  topic  after  the  Ist  of  January 
which  engrossed  public  attention  was  the  on* 
founded  rumour,  (raised  as  stated  by  some  jour- 
nals, by  Lord  Palmer8ton*s  party)  respecting 
Prince  Albert^s  treasonable  conduct  ui  betrayfaig 
the  confidence  reposed  iu  him  as  a  Privy  Couih 
seller,  ex-iffieio.  This  rumour  resulted  in  the 
most  triumphant  refutation  of  all  the  charges 
brought  against  his  Royal  Highness,  and  in 
establishing  the  fact  that  the  Prince  was  de- 
servedly the  most  popular  personage  in  Her 
Mijesty's  dominions.  A  second  point  of  interesi 
has  been  the  oflTensiTe  and  defenave  alliance 
entered  into  between  France  and  England  aad 
Turkey. 

**  Their  Mnesties  the  Queen  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  ureat  Britain  and  Ireland  and  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  resolved  to  lend  their 
assistance  to  His  Miyesty  the  Sultan  Abdul 
Medjid,  Emperor  of  the  Ottomans,  in  the  war 
which  he  is  carrying  on  against  the  aggressions 
of  Russia,  and  obliged,  moreover,  notwithstanding 
their  sincere  and  persevering  efforts  to  maintain 
peace,  to  become  themselves  belligerent  parties 
in  a  war  which,  without  their  active  interference, 
would  haye  threatened  to  overthrow  the  balance 
of  power  in  Europe,  and  the  interests  of  their  own 
Kingdoms,  have,  in  consequence,  resolved  to 
conclude  convention  for  .the  purpose  of  designat* 
ing  the  object  of  their  alliance,  as  well  as  the 
means  to  be  employed  in  concert  to  carry  it  out, 
and  have  for  this  purpose  named  as  their  Pleni- 
potentiaries : 

"  Her  Mijesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Right  Ho- 
nourable George  William  Frederic,  Earl  of  Cla- 
rendon, &c.,  and  Principal  Secretary  of  State  of 
Her  Britannic  Majesty  for  Foreign  Affairs ; 

And  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
Sieur  Alexander  Colonna, 'Count  Walewski,  &e., 
his  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Her  Britannic 
Majesty ; 

Who,  having  mutually  communicated  their 
credentials  in  due  form,  h^ye  determined  and 
signed  the  following  articles  :-^ 

**ARTICLK  I. 

**  The  High  Contracting  Parties  engage,  as  fax 
as  in  theur  power,  to  bring  about  the  re-establish- 
ment of  peace  between  Russia  and  the  Sublime 
Port  on  solid  and  lasting  bases,  and  to  guarantee 
Europe  against  a  return  of  the  lamentable  com- 
plications which  have  just  so  unhappily  disturbed 
the  general  peace. 

"articli  n. 

*'  The  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  hmr- 
ing  been  violated  by  the  occnpation  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  and  by  otiier 
movements  of  Russian  troops,  their  M^esties  the 
Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  and  the  Emperor  of  the  French  have 
concerted  and  will  concert  the  most  advisable 
means  to  free  the  territories  of  the  Sultan  from 
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foreign  invapion,  and  to  atUuB  the  end  specified 
in  Article  No.  1.  They  engage  tor  this  purpose 
to  maintain,  according  to  the  necessities  of  the 
war,  as  judged  by  mutual  agreement,  a  sufficient 
land  and  sea  force,  and  whose  description,  num* 
bers,  and  destination  subsequent  arrangements 
shall  determine  as  occasion  arises. 

**ARTICL8  III. 

**  Whatever  event  may  happen  in  consequence 
of  the  execution  of  the  present  Codvendon,  the 
High  Contracting  Parties  bind  themselves  not 
to  receiye  any  overture  nor  any  proposition 
tending  to  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  not  to 
enter  into  any  arrangement  with  the  Imperial 
Court  of  Russia  without  having  previously  de- 
liberated together. 

**  ARTICLS  IV. 

"  Animated  by  the  desire  of  maintaining  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe,  and  not  pursuing  any 
interested  end,  they  refuse  beforehand  to  derive 
•ay  individual  advantage  from  the  events  which 
Biay  happen. 

"articlk  v. 
"  Their  Majesties  the  Queen  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  will  receive  with  pleasure 
into  their  alliance,  to  co-operate  to  the  proposed 
end,  those  of  the  other  powers  of  Europe  who 
may  wish  to  enter  it. 

"▲RTICLK  VII. 

The  present  convention  will  be  ratified,  and  the 
ratifications  will  be  exchanged  at  London  in  the 
space  oi  eight  days. 

*'In  pledge  of  which  the  respective  Plenipo- 
tentiaries have  signed  and  sealed  it. 

**  Given  at  London  the  10th  April,  1864. 

"  Claremdoit, 

"A.    WALRW8H.** 

About  the  middle  of  March  the  first  detach- 
ment of  the  British  fleet  sailed  for  the  Baltic, 
their  first  place  of  destination  being  Wengold 
Soand,  and  on  the  27  th  war  was  formally  declar- 
ed by  the  Lord  Chancellor's  reading  her  Mijesty's 
declaration. 

DKCLJLRATIOir. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  her  Majesty  an- 
nonnces  the  failure  of  her  anxiouB  and  pro- 
tracted endeaTours  to  preserve  for  her  people 
and  for  Europe  the  blessings  of  peace. 

The  unprovoked  aggression  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  against  the  Sublime  Porte  has  been  per- 
sisted in  with  such  disregard  of  consequences, 
that  after  the  rejection  by  the  Emperor  of  Russ- 
■ia  of  terms  which  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  and  the  King  of  Prussia, 
as  well  as  her  Mijesty,  conndered  just  and  eqni- 
table,  her  M^'esty  la  oompelled  by  a  sense  of 
-what  is  due  to  the  honour  of  her  crown,  to  the 
interests  of  her  people,  and  to  the  independence 
of  the  States  of  Europe,  to  come  forward  in  de- 
fence of  an  ally  whose  territory  is  invaded,  and 
whose  dignity  and  independence  are  assailed. 

Her  Majesty,  in  justification  of  the  course  she 
is  about  to  pursue,  refers  to  the  transactions  in 
which  her  Migesty  has  been  engaged. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  bad  some  cause  of 
ooniplunt  against  the  Sultan  with  reference  to 


the  settlement,  which  his  Highness  had  sanc- 
tioned, of  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Churches  to  a  portion  of  the  Holy  Places 
of  Jerusalem  and  its  neighborhood.  To  the 
complaint  of  ^he  Emperor  of  Russia  on  this  head 
justice  was  done;  and  her  Majesty^s  Ambassador 
at  Constantinople  had  the  satisfaction  of  promot- 
ing an  arrangement  to  which  no  exception  was 
taken  by  the  Russian  government. 

But  while  the  Russian  eovemmcnt  repeatedly 
assured  the  government  of  her  Majesty  that  the 
mission  of  Prince  Menschikcff  to  Constantinople 
was  exclusively  directed  to  the  settlement  of  the 
question  of  the  Holy  Places  at  Jerusalem,  Prince 
Menschikoff  himself  pressed  upon  the  Porte  other 
demands  of  a  far  more  serious  and  important 
character,  the  nature  of  which  he,  in  the  first  in- 
tance  endeavoured,  as  far  as  possible,  to  con- 
ceal from  her  Majesty*s  Ambassador.  And  these 
demands,  thus  studiously  concealed,  affected  not 
the  privileges  of  the  Greek  Church  at  Jerusa- 
lem, but  the  privileges  of  the  millions  of  Turkish 
subjects  in  their  relation  to  their  sovereign  the 
Sultan. 

These  demands  were  rejected  by  the  sponta- 
taneous  decision  of  the  Sublime  Porte. 

Two  assurances  have  been  given  to  her  Migesty 
—one,  that  the  mission  of  Prince  Menschikoff 
only  regarded  the  Holy  Places ;  the  other,  that 
his  mission  would  be  of  a  conciliatory  character. 

In  both  respects  her  Mijesty*s  just  expectations 
were  disappointed. 

Demands  were  made  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
his  majesty  the  Sultan,  extended  to  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  Emperor  of  Russia's  authority  for  his 
owa  over  a  large  portion  of  his  subjects :  and 
those  demands  were  enforced  by  a  threat ;  and 
when  her  Majesty  learned  that,  on  announcing 
the  termination  of  his  mission,  Prince  Menschikoff 
declared  that  the  refusal  of  his  demands  would 
impose  upon  the  Imperial  government  the  neces- 
sity of  seeking  a  gurantee  by  its  own  power,  her 
Majesty  thought  proper  that  her  fleet  should 
leave  Malta,  and,  in  co-operation  with  that  of  his 
migesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  take  up  its 
station  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Dardanelles. 

So  long  as  the  negotiation  bore  an  amicabls 
character  her  Migesty  refrained  from  any  demon- 
stration of  force.  But  when,  in  addition  to  the 
assemblage  of  large  military  forces  on  the  frontier 
of  Turkey,  the  Ambassador  of  Russia  intimated 
that  serious  consequences  would  ensue  from  the 
refusal  of  the  Sultan  to  comply  with  unwar- 
rantable demands,  her  Migesty  deemed  it  right, 
in  coigunction  with  the  Emperor  of  the  French* 
to  give  an  unquestionable  proof  of  her  determina- 
tion to  support  the  sovereign  rights  of  the'Sultan. 

The  Russian  government  has  maintained  that 
the  determination  of  the  Emperor  to  occupy  the 
Principalities  was  taken  in  consequence  of  the 
advance  of  the  fleets  of  England  and  France.  But 
the  menace  of  the  invasion  of  the  Turkish  terri- 
tory was  conveyed  in  Count  Nesselrode*s  note  to 
Reschid  Pacha,  of  the  19th  (81st)  May,  and  re- 
stated in  his  despatch  to  Baron  Brunow,  of  the 
20th  May  (1st  June),  which  announced  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Emperor  of  Rus^  to  order  his 
troops  to  occupy  the  PrincipalitieS|  if  the  Porte 
did  not  wiUdn  a  week  comply  with  the  demands 
of  Rus^a. 
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The  despatch  to  her  Mi^ty's  Ambanftdor  at 
Oonstantinople  authorittDg  him,  in  certiUn  epeci» 
fied  ooDtingenciefl,  to  send  for  tiie  British  fleet, 
was  dated  the  81st  If  ay,  and  the  order  sent  direct 
from  England  to  her  1lijestj*s  admiral  to  proceed 
to  the  neiffhborhood  of  Uie  I>ardaneUe8  was  dated 
the  2ud  of  June. 

The  determination  to  occupy  the  Principalities 
was,  therefore,  talcen  before  the  orders  ror  the 
advance  of  the  combined  squadrons  were  giYen. 

The  Saltan's  Minister  was  informed  that  unless 
be  signed  within  a  week,  and  without  the  change 
of  a  word,  the  nnte  proposed  to  the  Porte  by 
Piince  If  enchiltoff,  on  the  e?e  of  his  departure 
from  Constantinople,  the  Principalities  of  Molda- 
Tia  and  Waliachia  would  be  occupied  by  Russian 
troops.  The  Sultan  could  not  accede  to  so  in- 
•olting  a  demand ;  but  when  the  actual  occupa* 
tion  of  the  Principalities  took  place,  the  Saltan 
did  not,  as  he  might  have  done  in  the  exercise  of 
his  undoubted  right,  dechu«  war,  but  addressed 
A  protest  to  his  idlies. 

Her  Majesty,  in  conJane4on  with  the  sovereigns 
of  Austria,  France,  and  Prussia,  has  made  Yarious 
Attempts  to  meet  any  just  demands  of  the  Empe- 
ror of  Russia  without  affecting  the  dignity  and 
independence  of  the  Sultan ;  and  had  it  been  the 
sole  object  of  Russia  to  obtain  security  for  the 
enjoyment  by  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte 
of  their  priyileges  and  immunities,  she  would 
hare  found  it  in  the  offers  that  have  been  made 
by  the  Sultan,  fiut  as  that  security  was  not  of- 
fered in  the  shape  of  a  special  and  separate  stipu- 
laUon  with  Russia  it  was  rejected.  Twice  has 
this  offer  been  made  by  the  Sultan,  and  recom- 
mended by  the  four  Powers,  once  by  a  note 
originally  prepared  at  Vienna,  and  subsequently 
modified  by  the  Porte,  once  by  the  proposal  of 
bases  of  negotiation  agreed  upon  at  Constantino- 
ple, on  the  81st  December,  and  approved  at 
Vienna,  on  the  18th  of  January,  as  offering  to  the 
two  parties  the  means  of  arriving  at  an  imder- 
ttaDding  in  a  boccmiug  and  honorable  manner. 

It  is  thus  manifest  that  a  right  for  Russia  to 
Interfere  in  the  ordinary  relations  of  Turkish  sub- 
jects to  their  sovereign,  and  not  the  happiness  of 
Christian  communities  in  Turkey,  was  the  object 
■ought  for  by  the  Ru^ian  government;  to  such 
a  demand  the  Sultan  would  not  submit,  and  his 
Highness,  in  self-defence,  declared  war  upon  Rus- 
ria:  but  he»  Majesty,  nevertheless,  In  conjunction 
with  her  allies,  has  not  ceased  her  endeavors  to 
restore  peace  between  the  contending  parties. 

The  time  has,  however,  now  arrived  when  the 
advice  and  remonstrances  of  the  four  Powers 
having  proved  wholly  Ineffectual,  and  the  mihtary 
preparations  of  Russia  becoming  dally  more  ez- 
tonded,  it  is  but  too  obvious  that  the  Emperor  of 
Bussia  has  entered  upon  a  course  of  policy  wliich, 
if  nnchecked,  must  lead  to  the  destraction  of  the 
Ottoman  empire. 

In  this  conjuncture  her  If^Mtj  Ihels  odled 
upon  by  regard  for  an  ally,  the  Integrity  and  Inde- 
'  pendence  of  whose  empire  have  been  recognised 
■8  e«sentifU  to  the  peace  of  Europe,  by  the  sym- 
Mthies  of  her  people  with  right  against  wrong, 
bj  a  desire  to  avert  fh)m  her  dominions  most  in- 
jurious consequences,  and  to  save  Europe  from 
llie  preponderance  of  a  Power  which  has  violated 
tie  faith  oi  treaties,  and  deflef  the  opinion  of  the 


civiliied  worid,  to  take  up  arms,  In  eonjunetioi 
with  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  for  the  deftsnee 
of  the  Sulun. 

Her  Majesty  is  persuaded  that  In  so  acting  she 
will  have  the  cordial  support  of  her  people ;  and 
that  pretext  of  leal  for  the  Christian  religion  wfll 
be  used  in  vain  to  cover  an  aggression  under* 
taken  in  disregard  of  its  holy  precepts,  and  of  its 
pore  and  beneficent  spirit. 

Her  Majesty  humbly  trusts  that  her  cflbrts  nay 
be  successful,  and  that,  by  the  blessing  of  Provi> 
dence,  peace  may  be  re-eatabUahed  on  a  aula  and 
solid  foundation. 

Wianiiiiaru,  March  28, 1864. 

•  Her  MiJMty  the  Queen  of  the  United  KingdsM 
of  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  having  been  coai- 
pelled  to  take  up  arms  In  support  <?  an  ally,  is 
desirous  of  rendering  the  war  as  little  onerous  as 
possible  to  the  Powers  with  whom  she  renulna 
at  peace. 

'I'o  preserve  the  commerce  of  neutrals  fixMB  aB 
unnecessary  obstruction,  her  M^esty  ia  wilfing^ 
for  the  present,  to  wdve  a  part  of  the  belligerent 
rights  appertaining  to  her  by  the  law  of  nations. 

It  is  impossible  tor  her  Majesty  to  forego  the 
exercise  of  her  right  of  sebing  articles  oontrabaad 
of  war,  and  of  preventing  neutrals  from  bearing 
the  enemy's  despatches;  and  she  muat  maiotaia 
the  right  of  a  belligerent  to  prevent  neutralafitim 
breaking  any  effective  blockade  which  maybe 
establiahed  with  an  adeqtute  force  agmnsaths 
enemy's  forts,  harbours,  or  ooasta. 

But  her  Mijeaty  will  waive  the  right  of 
enemy's  property  laden  on  board  anentral  V4 
imless  It  be  contraband  of  war. 

It  is  not  her  M^eaty's  intention  to  claim  the 
confiacation  of  neutrals  property  not  bmng  ooo- 
traband  of  war  found  on  board  enemy^aahipa; 
and  her  Mijesty  further  declares,  that  being  anx- 
ious to  lessen  as  much  as  possible  the  evils  d 
war,  and  to  restrict  its  operations  to  the  rcgnlaiy 
organised  forces  of  the  country,  it  is  not  her  psaa- 
ent  intention  to  Issue  letters  of  marque  lor  the 
commissioning  of  privateers. 

WnmiiiSTBR,  March  S8, 1864. 

Independently  of  the  former  good  fieeBng  ei- 
iating  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  towaads 
Turkey,  the  annexed  docvment  rowed  the  ntaaaat 
Indignation  against  the  Emperor  Nicholaa.  Tbe 
proverb,  "  Qutm  Deua  vMltpwdhe^ptim 
teC,**  lafhlly  referable  to  the  apaoles  of 
which  could  have  tempted  the  Itnsslsn 
had  to  hazard  to  the  moriklng  poblie  ao 
ajs  Inatanoe  of  hia  dapltdty:— • 


Hie  "  secret  and  oenlldantlay* 
on  the  Eastern  queetlon  excluded  from  the  Bla^ 
books,  has  been  laid  beffore  ParDameat,  and  eosa- 
pletes,  we  imagine,  the  Ustory  ef  the  negoHatlaBa 
that  have  taken  place.  The  docnraenta  in  noas 
tion  are  chiefly  a  relation  by  Sir  Hanakea  8i^ 
mour  ef  various  conversatioBa  with  Che  Eaupaioa, 
running  over  the  first  fbar  aaoniha  ef  the  paat 
year,  via.,  from  Jan.  11  to  April  2S,  witii  Ike 
memerandtmi  drawn  up  by  CoimC  Neeaelroda  is 
June,  1844.    tfie  first  coBTCiaalkm 
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with  the  congratulations  of  the  Bmperor  od  the 
tteosasion  of  the  present  Ministry :  parUcolarly  of 
Lord  Aberdeen,  "  with  whom  he  had  been  ac- 
painted  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  for  whom  he 
mtertained  equal  regard  and  esteem."  The  Em- 
peror wished  that  a  good  nnderstanding  should 
exist  between  England  and  Russia.  *'  When  we 
are  agreed,  I  am  quite  without  anxiety  as  to  the 
West  of  Europe ;  it  is  Immaterial  what  the  others 
nay  think  or  do.  As  to  Turkey,  that  is  another 
qaofltion ;  that  country  is  in  a  critical  state,  and 
may  give  us  all  a  great  deal  of  trouble.**  Sir  H. 
Seymour  pressed  for  some  additional  assurances 
on  this  point: — 

**The  Emperor*s  words  and  manner,  although 
Ml  very  kind,  showed  that  his  Mtgesty  had  no 
bktention  of  speaking  to  me  of  the  demonstration 
which  he  is  about  to  make  in  the  South.  He 
■aid,  however,  at  first  with  a  little  hesitation,  but, 
•a  he  proceeded,  in  an  open  and  unhesitating 
maimer — *  The  affairs  of  Turkey  are  in  a  very 
disorganized  condition ;  the  country  itself  seems 
to  be  falling  to  pieces  {menaee  ruitu);  the  fall 
will  be  a  great  misfortune,  and  it  is  very  impor- 
liot  that  England  &  Russia  should  come  to  aper- 
leelly  good  understanding  upon  these  affairs,  and 
that  neither  should  take  any  deciaiTe  step  of  which 
the  other  is  not  apprised.** 

**  I  observed  in  a  few  words,  that  I  rejoiced  to 
Hear  that  his  Imperial  Mi^jeety  held  this  language; 
HuU  this  was  certainly  the  riew  I  took  of  the 
nuumer  in  which  the  Turkish  question  was  to  be 
treated. 

*'  *  Tenez,*  the  Bmperor  said,  as  if  proceeding 
witfi  his  remark,  *  tones;  nous  arons  sur  lei  bras 
on  homme  malade — un  homme  grayement  ma* 
hule;  ce  sera,  Je  yous  le  dis  franehement,  an 
grand  malhenr  si,  un  de  oes  Jours,  il  devait  nous 
eohapper,  surtout  avant  que  tontesles  dispositions 
necesaires  fuasent  ne  prises.  Mais  enfin  oe  n'est 
point  le  moment  de  Tons  parler  de  cela.* 

**It  was  clear  that  the  Emperor  did  not  intend 
to  prolong  the  conyersation.  I  therefore  said, 
*  Totre  Mig'est^  est  si  gradense  qo*eUe  me  per* 
-BMitra  de  lui  dire  encore  nne  obserration.  Votre 
]Ci|jeet6  dit  que  Thomme  est  malade ;  c'est  bien 
Timi,  mals  YOtre  Ifigest^  daignera  m'ezcuser  si  je 
hd  fids  obseryer,  que  e*est  a  Thomme  generenz 
o(  fort  de  menager  l*homme  malade  et  foible.* 

«*The  Emperor  then  took  leave  of  me  in  a 
flaaaner  which  conveyed  the  impression  of  my 
luLTing,  at  least,  not  given  offence,  and  again  ex- 
pressed his  inten^n  of  sen^g  fbr  me  on  some 
Mnre  day.'* 

On  the  28rd  of  Jaonary  the  Emperor  was  more 
-esptidt. 

^  I  found  his  Majestj  alone ;  he  received  me 
with  great  kindness  saying,  that  I  had  appeared 
dfldrous  to  speak  to  him  npon  Rattem  aflkirt; 
thai,  on  his  side,  there  was  no  indispositon  to  do 
so^  but  that  he  mnstbedn  at  a  remote  period* 

«**Tott  know,'  his  Si^y  add,  *the  dreams 
suid  plans  in  which  the  Empress  Catharine  was  in 
the  habit  of  indulging ;  these  were  banded  down 
to  our  time ;  but  while  I  inherited  immense  terri* 
torial  possessions,  I  did  not  inherit  those  visions, 
tliose  intentions,  if  yon  like  to  call  them  so.  On 
the  contrary,  my  country  is  so  vast,  so  happily 
ohvDBstaoced  ui  every  wsj,  that  it  would  be  vn 
mable  In  me  to  desire  sMire  territory  or  more 


power  than  I  possess ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  the 
first  to  tell  you  that  our  great,  perhaps  our  only 
danger,  is  that  which  would  arise  from  an  exten* 
sion  given  to  an  empire  already  too  large. 

**  *  Close  to  us  lies  Turkey,  and,  in  our  present 
condition,  notning  better  can  be  desired  for  our 
interests ;  the  times  have  gone  by  when  we  had 
anything  to  fear  from  the  fanatical  spirit  or  the 
military  enterprise  of  the  Turks,  and  yet  the 
oonntry  is  strong  enough,  or  has  hitherto  been 
strong  enough  to  preserve  its  Independence,  and 
to  ensure  respectful  treatment  from  other  coun- 
tries. 

** '  Welf,  in  that  empire  there  are  severd  mil* 
lions  of  Christians  whose  interests  I  am  called 
upon  to  watch  over  (nsrveilier)^  while  the  right 
of  doing  so  is  secured  to  me  by  treaty.  I  may 
truly  say  that  I  make  a  moderate  and  sparing  use 
of  my  riji^ht,  and  I  will  freely  confess  that  it  is 
one  which  is  attended  with  obligations  occasion- 
dly  very  inconvenient :  but  I  cannot  recede  from 
the  discharge  of  a  distinct  duty.  Our  rdlgion,  as 
established  in  this  country,  came  to  us  from  the 
Bast,  and  there  are  feelings,  as  well  as  obliga- 
tions, which  never  must  be  lost  night  of. 

**'Now,  Turkey,  in  the  condition  which  I  have 
described,  has  by  degrees  fallen  into  such  a  state 
of  decrepitude,  that  as  I  told  you  the  other  nighl 
eager  as  we  all  are  for  the  prolonged  existence 
of  the  man  (and  that  I  am  as  desirous  as  you  can 
be  for  the  continuance  of  his  life,  I  beg  yob  to 
bdieve),  he  may  suddenly  die  upon  our  hands 
(fiot»  tetter  sur  le  bras);  we  cannot  resuadtats 
what  is  dead ;  if  the  TurkL-th  empire  falls,  it  tails 
to  rise  no  more ;  and  I  put  it  to  you,  therefore, 
whether  it  Is  not  better  to  be  provided  before, 
hand  for  a  contingency,  than  to  incur  the  chaos, 
oonfusion,  and  the  certainty  of  a  European  war, 
all  of  which  must  attend  (he  catastrophe  if  it 
shodd  occur  unexpectedly,  and  before  some  ul- 
terior system  has  been  sketch^  ?  This  is  the 
point  to  which  I  am  desirous  that  you  shoahi 
cdl  the  attention  of  your  Government.' 

'"Sfa*,*  I  replied,  *your  Majesty  is  so  frank 
with  me  that  I  am  sure  you  will  have  the  good- 
ness to  permit  me  to  speak  with  the  same  open- 
ness. I  would  then  observe  that,  deplorable  as 
is  the  condition  of  Turkey,  it  is  a  country  whieh 
has  been  plunged  in  difficulties  supposed  by 
many  to  be  insurmountable.  With  regard  to 
oontingent  arrangements.  Her  Majesty *s  Govern- 
ment, as  your  Majesty  is  well  aware,  objects,  as 
a  general  rule,  to  takine  engagements  upon  pos- 
dble  eventudities,  ana  would,  perhaps,  be  par- 
ticdariy  disinclined  to  doing  so  in  this  instance. 
If  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  a  great  disincK- 
nation  might  be  expected  in  England  to  disposing 
by  antidpation  of  the  snccesdon  of  an  old  friend 
and  dly.^ 

"^^The  rule  is  a  good  one,'  the  Emperor  t& 
plied,  *good  at  all  times,  especidly  in  times,  of 
nncertdnty  and  change,  like  the  present ;  stiU  it 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  we  should  un- 
derstand one  another,  and  not  dlow  events  |e 
take  us  by  surprise : 

««The  conversation  passed  to  the  events  of  the 
day,  when  the  Emperor  briefly  recapitulated  Us 
ddms  upon  the  Holy  Places — ddms  recosnised 
by  the  firman  of  last  February,  and  coninuid 
by  a  sanction  to  which  His  Miyesty  said  he  si- 
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tached  much  more  importance— the  word  of  a 
Sovereign. 

"  The  execution  of  promises  so  made  and  so 
ratified  tlio  Emperor  said  he  must  insist  upon, 
but  attained  by  ncgociatlonf  the  last  advices  from 
Constantiacple  being  rattier  more  satisfactory. 

"  I  exprciiscd  my  belief  that  negociation,  fol- 
lowed, as  I  tliought  it  had  been,  by  the  threats 
of  military  measures,  would  be  found  sufficient 
to^secure  a  compliance  with  the  just  demands  of 
Russia.  I  added  that  I  desired  to  state  to  His 
Majesty  what  I  had  previously  read  from  a  writ- 
ten paper  to  his  Minister,  viz.,  that  what  I  feared 
for  Turlcey  were  not  the  intentions  of  His  Msjesty 
but  the  actual  result  of  the  measures  which  ap- 
peared to  be  in  contemplation.  That  I  would 
repeat,  that  two  consequences  might  be  antici- 
pated from  the  appearance  of  an  Imperial  army 
on  the  frontiers  of  Turkey — the  one  &o  counter- 
demonstration  which  might  be  provoked  on  the 
part  of  France ;  the  other,  and  the  more  serious 
the  rising,  on  the  part  of  the  Christian  popula- 
tion, against  the  Sultanas  authority,  already  so 
much  weakened  by  revolts  and  by  a  severe  finan- 
cial crisis. 

"  The  Emperor  assured  me  that  no  movement 
of  his  forces  had  yet  taken  place,  and  expressed 
his  hope  that  no  advantage  would  be  required. 

**  With  regard  to  a  French  expedition  to  the 
Sultanas  dominions.  His  Majesty  intimated  that 
such  a  step  would  bring  affairs  to  an  unmediate 
crisis ;  that  a  sense  of  honor  would  compel  him 
to  send  his  forces  into  Turkey  without  delay  or 
hesitation ;  that  if  the  result  of  such  an  advance 
should  prove  to  be  the  overthrow  of  the  Great 
Turk,  he  should  regret  the  event,  but  should  feel 
that  he  had  acted  as  he  was  compelled  to  do. 

''With  regard  to  the  extremely  important 
overture  to  which  this  report  relates,  I  will  only 


not  be  intended  by  His  Imperial  Majesty.  It  is 
to  be  inferred  that,  as  soon  as  Great  Britun  and 
Russia  should  have  agreed  on  the  course  to  be 
pursued,  and  have  determined  to  enforce  it,  thej 
should  communicate  their  intentions  to  the  gttki 
Powers  of  Europe ;  an  agreement  thus  made,  and 
thus  communicated,  would  not  be  very  long  a 
secret;  and  while  it  would  alarm  and  alienato 
the  Sultan,  the  knowledge  of  its  existence  would 
stimulate  all  his  enemies  to  increased  vioienee 
and  more  obstinate  conflict.  They  would  fight 
with  the  conviction  that  they  must  ultimately 
triumph,  while  the  Sultan's  genemls  and  troops 
would  feel  that  no  immediate  success  could  save 
their  cause  from  final  overthrow.  Thns  would 
be  produced  and  strengthened  that  very  anarchy 
which  is  now  feared,  and  the  foresight  of  the 
friends  of  the  patient  would  prove  the  cause  of 
his  death. 

"  Her  Migesty*s  Government  need  scarcely  en- 
large on  the  dangers  attendant  on  the  execution 
of  any  similar  Convention.  The  example  of  the 
Succession  War  is  enough  to  show  how  little  such 
agreements  are  respected  when  a  pressing  temp- 
tation urges  their  violation.  The  position  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  as  depositary,  but  not  proprie- 
tor of  Constantinople,  would  be  exposed  to  num* 
bei  less  hazards,  both  from  the  long-cherished  am- 
bition  of  his  own  nation,  and  the  jealouaiea  of 
Europe.  The  ultimate  proprietor,  whoever  he 
might  be,  would  hardly  be  satisfied  with  the  inert, 
supine  attitude  of  the  heirs  of  Mahomet  IL  A 
great  influence  on  the  aff^airs  of  Europe  seems  na- 
turally to  belong  to  the  Sovereign  <^  Constanti- 
nop1«b  holding  the  gates  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Black  Sea. 

**  That  influence  might  be  used  in  favor  of  Boa- 
sia;  it  might  be  osed  to  control  and  curb  her 
power. 


observe  that,  as  it  is  my  duty  to  record  impres-.-     *'His  Imperial  Miyesty  has  justlv  and  wisely 


■ions,  as  well  as  facts  and  statements,  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  if  words,  tone  and  manner  offer  any 
criterion  by  which  the  intentions  are  to  be  judged, 
the  Emperor  is  prepared  to  act  with  perfect  fair* 
ness  and  openness  towards  Her  Miyesty's  Gov- 
ernment. His  Majesty  has,  no  doubt,  his  own 
objects  in  view ;  and  he  is  in  my  opinion,  too 
strong  a  believer  in  the  imminence  ofoangers  in 
Turkey.  I  am,  however,  impressed  with  the  be- 
lief that,  in  carrying  out  these  objects,  as  in 
guarding  against  those  dangers.  His  Majesty  is 
tincerelv  desirous  of  acting  in  harmony  with  her 
M8jesty^s  Government 

Lord  John  Russell,  in  a  despatch  dated  Feb.  9, 
replies  that  it  is  impossible  to  negociate  respect- 
ing the  dissolution  of  a  power  that  may  not  take 
place,  for  20,  50,  or  150  years  to  oomo. 

"  In  these  circumstances  it  would  hardly  be 
consistent  with  the  friendly  feelings  towards  the 
Sultan  which  animate  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  no 
less  than  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  to  dispose 
beforehand  of  the  provinces  under  his  dominions. 
Besides  this  consideration,  however,  it  must  be 
observed,  that  an  agreement  made  in  such  a  case 
tends  very  surely  to  hasten  the  contingency  for 
which  it  is  intended  to  provide.  Austria  and 
France  could  not,  in  fairness,  be  kept  in  igno- 
rance of  the  transaction,  nor  would  such  conceal- 
ment be  consistent  with  the  end  of  preventing  an 
European  war.    Indeed,  such  concealment  can- 


said — '  My  country  is  so  vast,  so  happily  drcum- 
stanced  in  every  way,  that  it  would  be  unreason- 
able in  me  to  desire  more  territory  or  more  pow- 
er than  I  possess.  On  the  contrary,'  he  observed, 
our  great,  perhaps  our  only  danger,  is  that 
which  would  arise  from  an  extenaon  given  to  an 
empire  already  too  large.'  A  vigorous  and  am- 
bitious state,  repladng  the  Sublime  Porte,  might, 
however,  render  war  on  the  part  of  Russia  a  mtr 
cessity  for  the  Emperor  or  his  successors. 

"  Thus  European  conflict  would  arise  from  the 
very  means  taken  to  prevent  it ;  for  neither  Eng- 
land nor  France,  nor  probably  Austria,  would  be 
content  to  see  Constantinople  permanently  in  the 
hands  of  Rusria. 

*'  On  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  her  Majesty's 
Government  at  once  declare  that  they  renonnes 
all  mtention  or  wish  to  hold  Constantinople.  His 
Imperial  Migesty  may  be  quito  secure  upon  ibis 
head.  They  are  likewise  ready  to  give  an  assor 
ranee  that  they  will  enter  into  no  agreement  to 
provide  for  the  contingency  of  the  fait  of  Torkej 
without  previous  communication  with  the  Km- 
peror  of  Russia. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  then.  Her  Majesty's  Govern^ 
ment  are  persuaded  that  no  course  of  policy  eaa 
be  adopted  more  wise,  more  disinterested,  more 
beneficial  to  Europe,  than  that  which  His  Impe- 
rial M^esty  has  long  followed,  and  which  wHlr^i- 
1  der  bis  name  more  iUnstrious  than  that  of  the 
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most  fiunouB  Sovereigns  who  bare  sought  immor- 
tality by  anproyoked  conquest  and  ephemera) 
glory. 

"  With  a  view  to  the  success  of  this  policy,  it 
is  desirable  that  the  utmost  forbearance  should 
be  manifested  towards  Turkey  ;  that  any  demands 
which  the  great  Powers  of  Europe  may  have  to 
make,  should  be  made  matter  of  friendly  nego- 
tiation ra: her, than  of  peremptory  demand ;  that 
military  and  naval  demonstrations  to  coerce  the 
Sultan  should,  as  much  as  possible,  be  avoided ; 
that  diflferences  with  respect  to  matters  affecting 
Turkey,  within  the  competence  of  the  Sublime 
Porte,  should  be  decided  after  mutual  concert  be- 
tween the  great  Powers,  and  not  be  forced  upon 
the  weakness  of  the  Turkish  Government. 

'*  To  these  cautions  her  MHJesty^s  Goyemmcnt 
wish  to  add,  th%t  in  their  view  it  is  essential  that 
tha  Sultan  should  be  advised  to  treat  his  Chris- 
tian subjects  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of 
equity  and  religious  freedom  which  pievail  gen- 
erally amonji^.the  enlightened  nations  of  Europe. 
The  more  the  Turldsh  Government  adopts  the 
rules  of  impartial  law  and  equal  administration, 
the  less  will  the  Emperor  of  Russia  &nd  it  neces- 
sary to  apply  that  exceptional  protection  which 
his  Imperial  Migesty  has  found  so  burdensome 
and  inconvenient,  though  no  doubt  prescribed  oy 
duty  and  sancUoced  by  treaty. 

In  a  conversation  at  a  party  previous  to  the 
formal  presentation  of  the  note,  the  Emperor  told 
£fir  H.  Seymour  that  the  English  Government  did 
not  understand  him.  AU  he  wanted  was  an  un- 
derstanding as  to  what  should  not  be  done  when 
the  sick  man  dies.  The  ambassador  replied  that 
oountries  do  not  die  in  such  a  hurrv. 

**  Then/'  rqjoined  the  Emperor,  '*  I  wUl  tell  you 
that,  if  your  Government  has  been  led  to  believe 
that  Turkey  retains  any  elements  of  existence, 
your  Government  must  have  received  incorrect 
information.  I  repeat  to  you  that  the  sick  man 
la  dying ;  and  we  can  never  allow  such  an  event 
to  take  us  by  surprise.  We  mu^t  come  to  some 
understanding ;  and  this  we  would  do,  I  am  con- 
Tineed,  if  I  could  hold  but  ten  minutes  conversa- 
tion with  your  ministers — with  Lord  Aberdeen, 
for  instance,  who  knows  me  so  well,  who  has  full 
confidence  in  me,  as  I  have  in  him.  And,  re- 
member, I  do  not  ask  for  a  treaty  or  a  protocol ; 
a  general  understanding  is  all  I  require — ^that  be- 
tween gentlemen  is  su^cient ;  and  in  this  case  I 
am  certain  that  the  confidence  would  be  as  great 
on  the  side  of  the  Queen^s  Ministers  as  on  mine. 
So  no  more  for  the  present ;  you  will  come  to  me 
to-morrow,  and  you  may  remember  that  as  often 
as  you  think  your  conversing  with  me  will  pro- 
mote a  good  understanding  upon  any  point,  yon 
wUl  send  word  that  you  want  to  see  me.** 

Sir  H.  Seymour  adds  his  suspicion  "the  Em- 
peror's object  is  to  engage  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, in  conjunction  with  his  own  Cabinet  and 
that  of  Vienna,  in  some  scheme  for  the  ultimate 
partition  of  Turkey,  and  for  the  exclusion  of 
France  from  the  arrangement.** 

Upon  the  formal  reading  of  Lord  John  Russeirs 
despatch,  the  ambassador  asked  the  Emperor  to 
explain  his  negative  policy. 

This  his  Miyesty  for  some  time  declined  doing ; 
he  ended,  however,  by  saving,  '*  Well,  there  are 
■ereral  things  which  I  will  not  tolerate ;  I  will 
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begin  by  ourselves.  I  will  no*  tolerate  the  per- 
manent occupation  of  Constantinople  by  the  Rus^ 
aians :  having  said  this,  I  will  say  that  it  never 
shall  be  held  by  the  English,  or  French,  or  any 
other  great  nation.  Again,  I  never  will  permit 
an  attempt  at  the  reconstruction  of  a  Byzautiue 
empire,  or  such  an  extension  of  Greece  as  would 
ronder  her  a  powerful  State ;  still  less  will  I  per- 
mit the  breaking-up  of  Turkey  into  litlle  repub- 
lics, asylums  for  the  Kossuths  and  Mazzinis,  and 
other  revolutionists  of  Europe ;  rather  than  snh- 
mit  to  any  of  these  arrangements  I  would  go  to 
war,  and  as  long  as  I  had  a  man  or  a  musket  left 
would  carry  it  on.*' 

The  Emperor  argued  at  some  length  that  the 
dissolution  of  Turkey  was  at  hand,  and  would  some 
day  take  them  unawares. 

"  His  Imperial  Majesty  spoke  of  France.  *  God 
forbid,'  he  said,  *  that  I  should  accuse  any  one 
wrongfully,  but  there  «re  circumstances  both  at 
Constantinople  and  Montenegro  which  are  ex- 
tremely suspicious ;  but  it  looks  very  much  as  if 
the  Fk-ench  Government  were  endeavoring  to  em- 
broil us  ail  in  the  East,  hoping  in  this  way  the 
better  to  arrive  at  their  own  oljects,  one  of 
which,  no  doubt,  is  the  possession  of  Tunis.* 

Sir  H.  Seymour  suggested  that  Austria  would 
desire  to  be  consulted. 

*'  *  Oh  r  replied  the  Emperor,  greatly  to  my 
surprise,  *  but  you  must  undentand  that  when  I 
speak  of  Russia  I  speak  of  Austria  as  well ;  what 
suits  the  one  suits  the  other ;  our  interests  as  re- 
gards Turkey  are  perfectly  identical.' 

Referring  to  the  rising  in  Montenegro  His  Ma- 
jesty said— 

"  *  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  great  interest  in 
a  population  warmly  attached  to  their  religion, 
who  have  so  long  kept  their  ground  against  the 
Turks ;'  and  the  Emperor  continued — *  It  may  be 
lair  to  tell  you  that  if  any  attempts  at  exterminat- 
ing those  people  shall  be  made  by  Omer  Pacha, 
and  should  a  general  rising  of  the  Christians  take 
place  in  consequence,  the  Sultan  will,  in  all  pro- 
bability, lose  his  throne;  but  in  this  case  he  falls 
tp  rise  no  more.  I  wish  to  support  his  authority, 
but,  if  he  loses  it,  it  is  gone  for  ever.  The 
Turkish  empire  is  a  thing  to  be  tolerated  not  to 
be  reconstructed.  In  such  a  case,  I  protest  to 
you  I  will  not  allow  a  pistol  to  be  fired.* 

*'  *  The  Emperor  went  on  to  fay  that,  in  the 
event  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Ottoman  Empire^ 
he  thought  it  might  be  less  diflScult  to  arrive  at  a 
satisfitustory  territorial  arrangement  than  was  com- 
monly believed .  'The  Principalities  are,'  he  said, 
*  in  fact,  an  independent  State  under  my  proteo- 
tion ;  this  might  so  continue.  Servia  might  re- 
ceive the  same  form  of  government  So  again 
with  Bulgaria.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why 
this  province  should  not  forns  an  independent 
state.  As  to  Egypt,  I  quite  understand  the  im- 
portance to  England  of  that  t  erritory.  I  can  then 
only  say,  that  if,  in  the  event  of  a  distribution  of 
the  Ottoman  succession  upon  the  fall  of  the  em- 
pire, yon  should  take  possession  of  Egypt,  I  shaJl 
have  no  objections  to  offer.  I  would  say  the 
same  thing  of  Gandia :  that  island  might  suit  yon, 
and  I  do  not  know  why  it  should  not  become  an 
English  possession.' 

"  As  I  did  not  wish  that  the  Emperor  shonld 
imagine  than  an  Bnglish  public  servant   was 
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eaaght  bj  this  sort  of  OTsrture,  I  simply  answered 
that  I  had  always  understood  that  the  English 
Tiews  upon  Egypt  did  not  go  beyond  the  point  of 
securing  a  safe  and  ready  communication  between 
British  India  and  the  mother  country." 

In  dismissing  Sir  H.  Seymour  the  Emperor 
said,  "  I  ha?e  cor  fidence  in  the  English  Govern- 
ment.  Ce  n^est  point  un  engagement,  une  con> 
Tentlon  que  je  leur  demande ;  c'est  un  Hbre 
echange  d^dees,  et  au  besoin,  une  parole  de  gen- 
tilhomme ;  entre  nous  cela  suffit." 

These  conversations  were  embodied  in  a  Rus- 
sian memorandum^  dated  Feb.  21,  which  stipu- 
lated that  '*  the  result  of  this  dUcusslo*!  should 
remain  what  it  ought  to  be,  a  seer^  between  the 
two  woereiguM,^ 

To  these  disclosures  of  the  views  of  Russia, 
which  reached  the  Foretgn-ofBc^  on  the  6ih  of 
llArch,  Lord  Clarendon  replied  that,  concurring 
as  he  did  in  the  negative  propositions  of  the  Em- 
peror Nicholas,  the  British  Government  perse- 
veres in  the  belief  that  Ttirkey  Fiilt  possesses  the 
elements  of  existence,  and  that  the  hastening  or 
indefinite  postponement  of  an  event  which  every 
Power  in  iSuropo  is  concerned  in  averting  will 
mainly  depend  on  the  policy  of  Russia  herself 
towai^s  the  Porte:  but  that  in  any  case  England 
desires  no  territorial  aggrandisement,and  could  be 
no  party  to  a  previous  arrangement  from  which 
she  wfts^to  derive  aiiy  such  benefit,  or  to  any  nn- 
dfrstanding,  however  general,  which  was  to  be 
kept  secret  from  the  other  Powers.  Seeing  that 
no  good  could  arise  out  of  a  farther  correspon- 
dence,the  Foreign  Secretary  desires  that  it  should 
oease.  He  previously,  however,  makes  the  fol* 
lowing  observations  in  respect  to  the  instructions 
given  to  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffb,  in  regard  to 
the  Holy  Places.  He  was  told  to  bear  in  mind 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government,  without  profess- 
ing to  ffive  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  were  not 
insensible  to  the  superior  claims  of  Rusdia,  both 
as  respected  the  treaty  obligations  of  Turkey ,and 
the  loss  of  the  moral  influence  that  the  Emperor 
would  sustain  throughout  his  dominions,  if,  in  the 
position  occupied  by  his  Imperial  Mnjesiy  with 
reference  to  the  Greek  church,  he  was  to  yield 
any  privileges  it  bad  hitherto  enjoyed  to  the  Latin 
•hurch,  of  which  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
claimed  to  be  the  protector. 

The  following  Russian  memorandum  closes  the 
oorrespondence : 

"The Emperor  has,  with  lively  satisfaction, 
made  himself  acquainted  with  Lord  Clarendon's 
despatch  of  the  98d  of  March. '  His  Majesty  con- 
gratuktes  himself  on  peroeiving  that  his  views  and 
those  of  the  English  Cabinet  entirely  coincide  on 
the  subject  of  the  political  combinations  which  it 
would  be  chiefly  necessary  to  avoid,  in  the  ex- 
treme case  of  the  contingency  occurring  in  the 
East,  which  Russia  and  England  have  equally 
at  h^rt  to  prevent,  or,  at  all  events,  to  delay  as 
long  as  possible.  Sharing,  generally,  the  opinions 
expressed  by  Lord  Clarendon,  on  lihe  neeerstty  of 
the  prolonged  mslntenance  of  the  existing  state  of 
things  in  Turkey,  the  Emperor,  nevertheless,  can- 
not abstain  from  adverting  to  a  special  point, 
which  leads  him  to  suppose  that  the  information 
received  by  the  British  Government  is  not  alto- 
gether in  acoordnnce  with  ours.  It  refers  to  the 
humanity  and  the  toleratioD  to  be  shewn  by 


Turkey  in  her  manner  of  treating  her  Christian 
subjects. 

**  Puttiitg  a^de  many  other  examples  to  the 
contrary  of  an  old  date,  it  u,  for  all  that,notorious 
that  recently  the  cruelties  committed  by  the  Turks 
in  Bosnia  forced  hundreds  of  Christian  faosilies  to 
seek  refuge  in  Austria.  In  other  respecia,  with- 
out wishing  on  this  occasion  to  enter  upon  a  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  symptoms  of  decay,  more  or 
less  evident,  presented  by  the  Ottoman  Power, 
or  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  vitality  which  its 
internal. eonstitunien  may  retain,  the  Emperor 
will  readily  agree  that  the  best  means  of  uphold- 
ing the  duration  of  tlie  Turkbh  Government,  is 
not  to  harass  it  by  overbearing  demands,  support- 
ed in  a  manner  humiliaiing  to  its  independience 
and  its  dignity.  His  Mnjesty  is  disposed,  as  he 
has  ever  been,  to  act  upon  thi«  system,  with  the 
clear  understanding,  however,  that  the  same  rule 
of  conduct  shall  be  observed,  without  dbtii  ctioo, 
and  unanimously,  by  each  of  the  great  Powers, 
and  that  none  of  them  shall  take  advantage  of  the 
weakness  of  the  Porte,  to  obtain  from  it  conees- 
sions  which  might  turn  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
others.  This  principle  being  laid  down,  the  Em- 
peror declares  that  he  is  ready  to  labour,  in  con- 
cert with  England,  at  the  common  work  of  pre- 
longing  the  existence  of  the  Turkish  Empire^ 
setting  aside  all  causes  of  alarm  en  the  subfeet  off 
its  dis^ohltien.  He  readily  accepts  the  evidence 
offered  by  the  British  Cabinet,  of  entire  cooft- 
dence  in  the  uprghtness  of  his  sentiments,  and 
the  hope  that,  on  this  basis,his  allianee  with  £iig» 
land  cannot  fell  to  become  stronger. 

'*  St.  Petersbnrgh,  April  3  ( 1  &X  ^  86».'* 

The  Tlmn  fistrlv  describes  Count  Kesselrode'h 
**  memorandum'^  founded  on  communicstiobs  re- 
ceived from  the  Emperor  when  in  England  in 
1844,  as  a  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  two  Ce* 
binets  that  thev  were  mutually  convinced  that  it 
is  their  common  interest  that  Turkey  should  re- 
tain her  independence  and  her  existing  territorial 
possessions ;  that  they  would  unite  their  efforts 
to  consolidate  her  existence,  and  to  avert  dangers 
threatening  to  her  safety ;  and  that  for  this  par- 
pose  it  was  essential  to  leave  the  Porte  alone, 
without  uselessly  harassing  it  by  di  -lomatic  em- 
barrassments, and  without  interfering,  except  m 
cases  of  aosolute  neces^y,  in  its  intemai  aiaiis. 

BUaSXa     AND    TVRKSr. 

During  the  last  week  of  October  and  the  month 
of  November^  military  operations  were  com- 
menced 'along  tbe  Danube,  end  several  partial 
engagements  took  place,  generally  resulting  Iq 
the  success  of  the  Turks.  The  principal  of  them 
was  the  movement  at  Oltenitxa,  where  the  Russi- 
ans suffered  severely.  An  event  of  much  grestsr 
importance  occurred,  however,  on  the  last  day  of 
Noveniber  at  Snope,  where  the  Rnsdan  fleet,  m 
orce,  attacked  a  Turkish  Sqnadron  : — 

All  accounts  agree  in  stating  thst  tbe  Turks 
suffered  terribly  at  Stnope.  The  town  was  set  en 
fire  and  destroyed,  and  upwards  of  4000  Turks 
perished  ;  and  400  guns  were  lost  to  the  Torkiift 
fleet  The  Turkish  squadron  under  Osman  Bif 
consisted  of  six  frigates,  four  corvettesi  and  two 
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flteamere,  and  not  of  mere  transports.  The  Rus- 
sians attiickcd  this  flotilla  as  it  lay  at  anchor  in 
the  roadstead  of  Sinope  with  an  enormous 
disproportion  of  torce,  inasmuch  as  the  division 
ot  the  Russian  fleet  under  the  cpmmand  of  Nach- 
iraoff,  at  Sinope,  consisted  offour  ships  of  the  line, 
120  guns  each — Tri  Smatitdoy  Oroufurtt  Con- 
MtaHtin  ( AdmiraPs  ship),  ParU^  and  ^100/  Apotttl ; 
two  ships  of  84  guns — lioxtialau  and  SwiatotUn  ; 
and  the  t«vo  steamers,  Wladimir  and  Odessa. — 
Admiral  KornilefT  arrived  in  another  steamer  just 
After  the  cloie  ot  the  engagenieut.  This  Russian 
squadron  was  bound  on  a  cruise,  and  had  already, 
ai  far  back  as  the  middle  ol  November,  been  on 
the  chase  after  these  Turkish  vessels,  and  had 
hoped  to  come  up  with  them  in  either  Sinope, 
Varna,  or  Baitschik. 

One  of  those  fogs  which  are  so  prevalent  in  the 
Black  Sea  at  this  time  of  year,  and  which  render 
the  navigation  of  it  so  difficult,  concealed  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  who  had  been  blocka- 
<liug  the  port,  and  the  land  batteries  appear  to 
have  been  unprepared  for  his  approach  The 
first  object  seen  in  the  mist  was  the  Russian  fleet 
in  overwhelming  forc< %,  at  a  short  distance,  bear- 
ing down.  The  Turkish  vessels  were  quietly  at 
anchor.  A  Russian  three-decker  placed  itself 
between  a  Turkish  frigate,  the  MtManiOy  and  the 
Egyptian  frigate,  the  DamieUa,  These  two  ships 
before  the  enemy  could  open  his  fire,  threw  in 
their  broadside  s  so  close,  tnat  the  Russian  three- 
decker  was  severely  i>i|ured.  In  the  meantime, 
another  Russian  ship  of  the  line  attacked  two  cor- 
vettes between  which  it  succeeded  in  placing 
itself.  The  rest  of  the  Russian  fleet  quickly 
came  up,  threw  in  their  fire  together  on  the  help- 
less Turkish  vessels;  and  the  combat  became 
general.  The  Turkish  steamer,  Taif^  foreseeing 
the  disaster  that  was  sure  to  happen,  got  its  steam 
«p,  and,  not  without  great  difficulty  and  much 
danger,  succeeded  in  gliding  between  the  Russian 
ships,  hotly  pursued  by  two  corvettes  and  a 
steamer.  When  it  had  got  out  of  the  reach  of 
lire,  it  was  found  that  she  had  not  leas  than  sev- 
enteen cannon  balls  in  her,  and  had  two  men 
killed,  and  four  wounded.  According  to  some 
accounts,  the  Russian  fleet  was  composed  of  18 
•hips — three-deckers,  twchdeckers,  frigates,  cor- 
vettee,  and  steamers,  and  that  the  Turkish  flotilla 
lying  at  anchor  consisted  only  of  six  frigates, 
three  corvettes,  and  two  steamers.  Ko  one 
denies  that  a  complete  victory  was  gained  by  the 
Russians.  The  Turkish  frigates*  however*  re^ 
eeived  their  gigantic  assailants  with  the  greatest 
courage  and  spirit.  They  only  suecambed  to  the 
immense  superiority  of  force,  and  that  not  with- 
pat  inflicting  severe  injury  on  the  Rassians;  and 
they  fought  to  the  last  with  a  degree  of  courage 
vhich  has  never  been  exceeded  in  naval  warfare 

80  completely  were  the  Tnrks  taken  hy  rar. 
prise  that,  althoagh  two  Rotiltti  eteamen  had 
reoonnoitred  the  rotda-— which  are  renowned  for 
their  security  eren  in  whiter^-on  the  day  pr^ 
eedhig  the  attack,  the  bollera  of  the  Tarfciah 
flteMnen  were  not  heated  when  the  battle  b^pui ; 
and  when  the  RiutUn  ressele  were  pouring  in 
Iheir  broadsides,  it  was  foand  that  thej  receiVed 
Ihe  fire  ol  their  own  batteries.  [ 

Before  the  squadron  was  dostrojed,  it  had  eon*  I 


veyed  arms  an  J  ammunition  to  the  coast  between 
Gelendshik  and  Souchumkaleh. 

The  intelligence  of  the  affair  at  Sinope 
caiised  the  greatest  excitement  both  in  England 
and  France,  and  instructions  were  promptly 
and  definitively  despatched  to  the  commanders 
of  tha  allied  fleets  to  guard  against  the  repeti- 
tion of  such  a  disaster.  The  allied  squadron  also 
entered  the  Biack  Sea,  and  apprised  the  Go- 
vernor of  Sebastopol  of  their  intention  not  to 
permit  farther  aggression.  Early,  too,  in 
January,  the  Turks  attacked  the  Russians  at 
Gicale  and  defeated  them,  driving  them  back 
on  Krajova,  with  a  loss  of  three  or  four  thou- 
sand mer. 

Early  in  Apnl  a  British  vessel,  carr}'ing  a 
flag  of  truce,  was  fired  into,  and  it  was  decided 
by  Admira's  Dundas  and  llamelin  to  punish 
it  in  the  most  summary  manner.  To  have 
attacked  Sebastopol,  unless  aided  by  a  military 
movement  in  the  rear,  would  have  been  pre* 
mature,  and  perhaps  unavailing.  Odessa,  the 
chief  commercml  city  of  the  Russian  Empire, 
and  the  emporium  whence  the  Caar  draws  a 
large  portion  of  the  supplies  necessary  for  the 
subsistence  of  his  army  in  the  Danubian  pro* 
vinces,  was  therefore  chosen  as  the  point  of  at- 
tack. Accordingly,  on  the  24th\Apri],  the  com- 
bined fleets  appeared  before  that  city,  and  bom- 
barded it  for  several  hours,  inflicting  immenae 
damage.  Russia  has  thus  felt,  for  the  first 
time  since  it  was  a  nation,  the  weight  of  the 
arm  of  England — and  should  the  war  entail  n^ 
greater  calamity,  the  Ccav  would  not  remain 
unpunished  for  his  unprovoked  aggression,  the 
bombardment  of  Odessa  will,  however,  only  be 
the  first  of  a  series  of  attacks,  as  the  combined 
fleet  had  sailed  for  Sebastopol,  to  attack,  as 
supposed,  that  post  French  and  British 
troops  are  rapidly  being  hmded,  and  accounts 
may  be  daily  expected  of  operations  under^ 
Lakon  on  the  sea  coast  of  the  Dobracya,  in  the 
Danube  itself  and  on  the  Crimea. 

The  greatest  exertions  are  bemg  made,  in 
the  meantime,  by  the  Czar  to  prepare  for  ths 
conflict,  and  he  bas  announood  his  resolation 
to  continue  the  contest  wbile  he  has  a  man  or 
%  gon  left  In  a  proclamation,  dated  the  28rd 
of  April,  he  has  deckured  that  Russia  is  con- 
tending for  the  Christian  fiuth  of  her  eo-reli- 
gionistSi  opprossed  by  their  merciless  enemies 
and  that  the  resl  object  of  Sngkind  and  Franoe^ 
is  not  oakj  to  fight  sgsinfit  orthodox  Chris- 
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tianitj,  but  to  deprive  Ruasift  of  her  powerful 
pOBition  in  Europe.  Besides  warlike  prepara- 
tions, which  are  made  on  the  vastest  scale  that 
Russian  finances  will  admit  of,  the  arts  of  ne- 
gotiation are  not  wanting,  and  Austria,  Prus- 
sia,  Denmark  and  Sweden  hare  been  in  turns 
aesailcd,  at  one  time  by  promises,  at  the  next 
by  threats.  So  far  it  is  diflScult  to  determine 
what  the  ultimate  decision  of  these  powers 
may  be.  Greece  has  not  been  lost  sight  of  by 
the  crafty  Nicholas,  and  there  is  but  too  much 
reason  to  fear  that  the  weak  Otho,  instigated 
by  his  wife,  has  become  a  tool  in  the  hands  of 
the  Czar. 

,  In  the  Baltic  the  Russians  hare  lost  a  great 
many  of  their  merchantmen,  and  the  latest 
accounts  represent  the  Russian  fleet  as  having 
left  Helaingfors,  and  the  allied  as  in  pursuit  of 
them. 

NORWAY  AND  SWEDKlf. 

We  may  almost  augur  from  the  action 
taken  by  the  King  of  Sweden,  that  he  is  per 
sonally  inclined  to  make  common  cause  with 
Rusnifi ;  this  lino  of  conduct,  however,  m  the 
present  excited  state  of  feeling  which  pervades 
the  Swedes,  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  pursue. 
The  old  act  which  forbids  more  than  four  ves 
•els  of  war  to  enter,  at  one  timet  ^^  harbours, 
has  been  revived.  Seven  line  of  battle  ships 
have  been  fitted  out,  and  two  camps  have 
been  formed,  one  at  Oarlscrina  and  the  other 
•t  Stockholm. 

DimUllK. 

Placed  between  two  fires,  it  ia  diflBcult  to 
define  the  course  which  will  be  adopted  by 
this  nation.  To  preserve  a  neutrality  will  be 
difficult,  and  a  junction  with  either  will  be 
almost  equally  fatal.  There  is,  however,  little 
doubt  but  that  an  adhesioQ  to  the  western 
powers  will  bo  adopted,  meanwhile  great  pre- 
parations  for  defence  are  being  made  at  Co. 
penhagen,  Keningsberg,  and  elsewhere.  A 
fleet  which  will  mount  upwards  of  three  hun- 
flred  guns  will  also  be  shortly  nady,  aithtr 
flir  home  defences,  or  for 


AusmjU 
'  With  her  Italian  provinces  ripe  for  revolt-^ 
with  Hungry  in  the  same  state  of  flermenC, 
and  with  Poland  still  cherishing  the  hope  of 
^dependence,  this  unfortunate  Emperor  is  in 
a  most  pitiable  situation.  As  we  have  shewn 
in  the  secret   eorrespottdenoe,  NIoholis  in 


speaking  for  himself^  considered  that  he  alM 
spoke  for  Austria,  fettered  then  in  this  way, 
whatever  course  adopted  would  almost  appear 
to  be  «*iicidal.  The  latest  accounts,  however, 
anno  '  '  that  proposals  have  been  made  to 
Russia^  and  that  the  rejection  of  them  will  de- 
termine their  neutrality.  Tn  the  mean  time 
the  troops  in  Italy,  are  being  gradually  drawn 
to  the  North  and  concentrated. 

PRUSSIA. 

Prussia  in  the  contest  has  comparatively 
little  interest  Russia  is  no  favorite  of  the 
King^s,  and  the  old  grudge  against  France 
will  prevent  a  hearty  co  operation  with  the 
western  powers.  Meantime  by  neutrality 
the  country  has  every  thing  to  gain.  There 
is  then  very  little  doubt  but  that  this  line  of 
action  will  be  strictly  followed. 

PORTUGAI^. 

In  consequence  of  the  Queen  of  PortugaTs 
death,  in  child  bed,  and  of  her  son  Don  Pedro 
(only  16  years  o!d)  not  be:ng  capable  until  18 
years  ol  age  of  assuming  the  reins  of  goren- 
ment,  hi<t  father  Ferdinand  was  declared  Kb- 
gent.  The  deceased  Queen  was  -A  yeara  of 
age. 

Space  forbids  our  commenting  on  thepo* 
Rition  of  other  European  powers,  or  of  enter 
ing  into  the  differences  that  have  arisen  be. 
tween  Spain  and  the  United  States.  Suffice 
it  to  observe  that  the  most  hearty  understand, 
ing  exists  between  France  and  Fngland,  with 
respect  to  these  differences,  and  that  the  fo^ 
mer  country  is  in  a  high  state  of  prosperity, 
contented  with  the  new  order  of  things.  It 
{8  a  striking  proof  of  the  enthusiasm  whkb 
animates  France  in  the  present  conffict,  and 
may  be  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  loan  ne« 
cessary  for  carrying  on  the  wA  has  been  rais- 
ed in  a  great  measure  from  sma:l  sums  of  from 
one  to  ten  pounds.  A  gigantic  National 
saving  bank  has  thus  been  formed,  and  the 
war  popularised. 

The  differences  between  Spain  and  Ameri- 
ca are  Ikely  to  lead  to  serious  resultSi  as  the 
Americans  seem  desiroas  to  Avail  thenaelvc* 
of  France  and  England  being  engiged  mth^ 
Eastern  war,  to  press  their  des^ns  ea  Oeba 
The  annezaUon  of  Onba,  however,  as  a  ibfe 
SUte,  is  not  Ukely  to  be  pmnittad  byeitbv 
country.  Its  annexation  as  a  ^nft  ^tate,  Gnit 
Britain,  considering  her  present  relations  wi^ 
the  Coort  of  Spain,  would  most  probably 
agree  t*. 
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CHSSS. 

{To  Correapondenii.) 

Birrr  MASCur.^Ton  have  igain  come  draad- 
fully  near  the  solution  of  our  Problem.    ''*^ 

Oloverfield.— Strangely  enough,  Eiui^«fia  25 
can  be  ^Wed  in  the  stipulated  number  ot  moves, 
although  by  error  White's  R  occupies  Q  Kt  6th, 
instead  of  K  Kt  6th.  We  recommend  you  to  try 
this  enigma  as  amended. 

'  M.  T.  H.— Totally  incorrect. 

Carolus.—* Tour  adversary  was  perfectly  jus- 
tified in  enforcing  the  rule  *'  touch  and  move.*' 
The  lavr  regarding  this  question  stands  as  follows : 
*'  A  piece  or  pawn  touched  must  be  played,  un- 
less, at  the  moment  of  touching  it,  the  player  say 
*^J^adoube,^  or  words  to  that  effect;  but  if  a 
piece  or  pawn  be  ditplactd  or  overturned  by  aeei' 
dentf  U  may  be  restored  to  ite  plaee,^^ 

Solutions  to  Problem  6,  by  J.  B.,a.  P.,  J.H.R., 
iDd  Pawn  are  correct ;  all  others  are  wrong. 

Solutions  to  Enigmas  in  our  last  by  Gloverfield, 
Amy,  and  Pawn  are  correct. 

BsRaTA.— Enigma  25.  For  '*  R  at  Q  Kt  6th'* 
read  "*  R  at  if  Kt  6th.** 

On  page  548,  col.  1.  Blacks  26th  move,  for^^K 
to  his  2nd"  read  *«  K  to  his  B  2nd  " ;— Col  2. 
Blacks  16th  move,  for  ''K  to  Q  R  Sq.  read  **K 
to  Q  i^  sq." 

Oo  page  644,  in  not  f k)  to  Game  IV.,  for  "  Not 
Kt,  takes  Kt  on  account  of  83,  Q  toK.  R  8th  (ch) 
followed  by  Q  R  to  K  2ud  (ch)*'  read  ''  Not  Kt 
takes  Kt  on  account  of  38,  Q  to  K  R  8th  (ch) 
foUoved  by  JTR  to  K  S7.  (ch,)  Aec." 

Solution  to  Peodlem  No.  VI. 


WHITS. 

1.  R  to  K  8ih  (ch) 

S.  Q  to  K  B  8th  (ch) 

S.  B  to  Q  4th  (ch) 

4.  B  mates. 


BLaOK. 

Kt  takes  R  or  (A) 
Q  interposes 
Kt  interposes 


(A) 
K  to  Kt  2nd 
K  to  B  2nd  or  (B) 
KtoB8rd 


S.  BUke«P(cb) 
S.  Q  to  K  R  6th  (eh) 

4.  Q  mates. 

(B) 
K  to  Kt  8rd  (a) 

5.  Q  to  K  B  6tfa  (ch)    K  takes  B 
4.  Q  mates. 

(a)  Should  K  take  B,  or  move  on  K  B 
mate  would  ensue  next  move. 


8rd, 


PROBLEM  NO.  VII. 
By  Mr.  Qevrge  Palmer, 


BLACK. 


......       :^''"''^'       f-^'"-^ 


WHITE. 

WhUe  to  play  and  mate  in  four  movee, 

BN10VA8. 

Jfo.  26.  By  Rev.  H.  Bolton. 
White.— K  at  Q  B  8rd ;  R  at  Q  Kt  ^th ;  Ps 
atQB7ihandQKt  6th. 
Black  — K  at  Q  B  4th. 

WhUe  to  play  and  mate  in  three  movet. 

No.  27.  From  the  Schaehzeitung. 
Whitb.— K  atK  B  sq  ;  9  at  K  R  7  ;  Rs  at K 
B  4th  and  K  6th  ;  Bs  a^  K  Kt  6th  and  Q  Kt  5lfai ; 
Kts  at  Q  2nd  and  Q  R  4th ;  P  at  K  Kt  2nd. 

Blaok.— K  at  Q  B  sq;  Q  at  Q  B  7ih  ;  Rat  Q 
2nd ;  B  at  K  8rd ;  Kts  at  Q  6th  and  Q  Kt  8rd ; 
P  at  Q  Kt  2nd. 

White  to  play  aiid  mate  in  three  movea. 

TORONTO  CHESS  CLUB. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was 
held  at  the  rooms  of  the  club  on  the  evening  of 
the  3rd  ultimo,  the  President  (Professor  Cberfi- 
man)  in  the  chair.  The  Secretary  read  the  re- 
port  for  the  year  Just  ended,  from  which  it  appear> 
ed  that  apwards  of  thirty  gentlemen  had  been 
enrolled  as  members  during  the  year,  of  wbm 
twenty-two  still  remained  on  the  books,  thsflre* 
mainder  having  left  Toronto  to  reside  elsewhere. 
A  balance  appeared  at  the  credit  of  the  Mb^ 
which,  for  the  first  year  of  Its  existence,  was 
deemed  most  satishictory,  and  the  second  yeai- 
commenced  with  the  admission  of  several  new 
members,  so  we  have  every  reason  to  expect  that 
this  eooiety  will  finally  saoceed. 

We  make  room  for  the  latter  part  of  the  report, 
oomplainiDg  of  the  very  scant  attendance  of  mem- 
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ben  at  the  weekly  meetings  of  the  club. — "  This 
aptthy  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  dob  is 
much  to  be  regretted.as  it  must  inevitably  lead  to 
the  brealc  up  of  the  society;  much  disappoiutmekit 
has  been  felt  at  the  Tery  rare  attendance  in  the 
dub  rooms,  some  few  of  the  regular  Tisitors  of  the 
dub  being  among  tho^^e  who  live  at  the  greatest 
distance  from  it :  and  your  committee  wish  some 
means  couid  be  devised  to  induce  the  friends  of 
ehe88  to  attend  more  regularly.  With  tMs  view 
they  have  turned  their  attention  towards  procu* 
ring  nM>i-e  comfortable  rooms,  but  hitherto  unsuc- 
cessfully ;  however,  they  are  now  in  hopes  of  be- 
ing alilo  Khorily  to  anAounce  that  they  liave  se- 
eiire<i  rooms  which  the  subscribers  of  the  dub 
may,  perhaps,  be  persuaded  to  visit  oftener  than 
at  pres«>nt. 

'*  Yotir  committee  take  this  opportunity  of  ob- 
•erviti;;  that  much  might  be  done  for  tlie  benefit 
of  the  Club  were  the  members  individually  to  exert 
themselves  to  get  further  accessions  to  thelrnum- 
ber;  .<ii<1  in  conclusion  would  strongly  urge  upon 
those  who  feel  any  desire  for  the  continuance  of 
the  Club  the  necetxity  of  their  making  «om«  little 
egertion  to  iittend  the  weekly  meetings  with  regu- 
larity  :  for  it  iiiuM  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  Chess  Clubs  are  to  be  strot>gly 
Biaiiitained,  nnd  the  spirit  of  chess  play  kept  up, 
without  some  aKi.r-SACEiPiCK  on  the  part  of  those 
who  ftilvDcaif  the  progress  of  Chess  Science." 

We  havo  Mince  learned  that  the  Committee 
have  succeeded  In  procuring  rooms  over  Mr. 
Qriflith's  saddlery  8tor«,  64  King  Street  West, 
MLd  tliat  the  Club  now  meets  there  every  Thurs- 
day evening  at  7  p  M. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  en- 
snein^  year  at  the  Ust  annual  meeting: — Prof. 
Oherrirntin,  President ;  Dr.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Robertson 
mid  Mt*.  Palmer,  the  Committee ;  and  Mr.  Chewett, 
Secretary  Hiid  Treasurer. 

CHKSS  IN  BKGLAND. 

[The  following  game,  with  notes,  is  from  the 
jipril  11  limber  of  the  Ghu$  Player*M  ChronieU,] 

A  BrilUaut  htUe  Oame  lately  pUged  between 
MeHKrx.  Drea  a**d  ffarrie^  of  the  Riekmond 
Chen  Club, 

(EwuCe  OamhU,) 

Black  (Mb.  D.)  Wrnn  (Mb.  H.) 

1  P  f  >  K  4th.  P  to  K  4th. 

t  K  Kt  to  B  Srd.         Q  Kt  to  B  Srd. 


Black  (Mb.  D.) 
8  KBtoQB4th. 

4  P  to  Q  Kt  4th. 

5  P  to  Q  B  8rd. 

6  P  to  Q  4th. 

7  P  takes  P. 

8  P  to  Q  R  4tb. 

9  Castles. 

10  B  to  Q  Kt  6th. 

11  B  to  Q  Kt  2nd. 

12  P  to  K  5th. 
18  RtoKpq. 

14  QKttoQ2nd. 
16  Q  to  Q  Kt  8rd. 

16  BUkesQKt. 

17  Q  takes  Q  B. 

18  P  ukes  P. 

19  Q  R  to  Q  Fq. 

20  Kt  to  K  4th. 

21  PtoKR4th. 

22  P  to  K  R  6th. 
28  RttoKKt  6th. 
24  R  takes  R. 

26  P  to  K  6th  (c). 

26  Q  to  K  B  6th. 

27  Q  Ukes  B. 

28  Kt  to  B  7th. 

29  Kt  to  R  6th  (ch). 


Wbitb  (Mb.  E) 
KBtoQB4th. 
B  takes  Kt  P. 
B  to  Q  B  4th. 
P  takes  P. 
B  to  Q  Kt  8rd. 
P  to  Q  R  4th. 
P  to  Q  8rd. 
B  to  Q  2nd. 
K  Kt  to  B  8rd. 
K  Kt  to  Q  4ih. 
Castles. 
B  to  K  Kt  6th. 
B  takes  Kt 
P  takes  B. 
P  takes  P. 
Kt  to  Q  Kt  6th. 
Q  to  K  Kt  4th  (a). 
Q  to  K  Kt  3rd. 
Q  R  to  Q  pq. 
Q  10  K  Srd  (h\ 
Q  to  Q  R  7th. 
R  takes  R. 
P  to  K  B3r<(J> 
B  takes  KBP(cb)(«j. 
Q  to  her  4ih. 
R  to  K  sq. 
K  toR  sq. 


80  Q  takes  K  B  P. 

And  White  resigns  (/). 

Notee. 

(a)  The  Q  will  find  her  new  quarters  oocumroiiilh 
(6)  If  R  took  R  at  this  point.  Black  coTitimfliM 

the  following  variation  r- 

£8  &  takes  R. 


QtoKSrd. 

PtakoBKt,or(A). 
K  to  B  aq  (bc&t). 
RtoKKtaq 
K  takes  Q. 


88  RtakcsR. 

M  Kt  to  B  6th  (cb). 

85  Ptakes  P. 

26QtoKKt8rd. 

27Qtakf«R(ch). 

28  &  to  Q  8th  (ch)  winnfaij^. 

Vauatiok  (A). 
24  KtoRaq 

26PtoR6tfa.  Ptakes  Kt. 

a6QtoKK(8rd,Jbe. 

(c)  Shutting  out  the  Queen  completely. 

(cO  White  was  mated  by  force  in  theerentstMi 
taking  cither  Bishop  or  ftwn* 

{e)  The  only  move  to  get  the  Qneen  into  play* 

(/)  If  P  takes  Q  it  Is  evident  tluil  the  BdsI* 


